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Tats book seems to have been manufactured in 
pursuance of a contract, by which the representatives 
of Warren Hastings, on the one part, bound them- 
selves to furnish papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other 
part, bound himself to furnish praise. It is but just 
to say that the covenants on both sides have been 
most faithfully kept; and the result is before us in 
the form of three big bad volumes, full of undigest- 
ed cerrespondence and undiscerning panegyric. 

If it were worth while to examine this perform- 
ance in detail, we could easily make a long article 
ty merely pointing out inaccurate statements, inele- 
gant expressions, and immoral doctrines. But it 
would be idle to waste criticism on a bookmaker; 
aod, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may have justly 
eamed by former works, it is as a bookmaker, and 
wothing more, that he now comes before us. More 
‘minent men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as 
illas he, when they have stooped to similar drudge- 
y. It would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith “ 
the Vicar of Wakefield, or Scott by the Life of Na- 
poleon, Mr. Gleig is neither a Goldsmith nor a 
Scott; but it would be unjust to deny that he is ca- 
able of something better than these Memoirs. It 
would also, we hope and believe, be unjust to char, 
‘ay Christian minister with the guilt of deliberately 
wasting some propositions which we find in this 
— It is not too much to say, that Mr. Gleig 
7 written several passages, which bear the same 
Kono to the *Prince’ of Machiavelli that the 
4 we Machiavelli bears to the ‘ Whole Duty 
a an,’ and which would excite amazement i, a 
~ of robbers, or on board of a schooner of pirates. 
6 We ate willing to attribute these offences to 
an to thoughtlessness, and to that disease of the 

erstanding which may be called the Furor Bio- 
— and which is to writers of lives what the 
- iat an Alpine shepherd, or dirt-eating to a ne- 
Weare inclined to think that we shall best meet 
Wishes of our readers, if, instead of dwelling 
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on the faults of this book, we attempt to give, in a 
way necessarily hasty and imperfect, our own view 
of the life and character of Mr. Hastings. Our feel- 
ing towards him is not exactly that of the House of 
Commons which impeached him in 1787: neither is 
it that of the House of Commons which uncovered 
and stood up to receive him in 1813. He had great 
— and he rendered great services to the state. 

ut to represent him as a man of stainless virtue, is 
to make him ridiculous; and from regard for his me- 
mory, if from no other feeling, his friends would 
have done well to lend no countenance to such pue- 
rile adulation. We believe that, if he were now 
living, he would have sufficient judgment and suffi- 
cient greatness of mind to wish to be shown as he 
was. He must have known that there were dark 
spots on his fame. He might also have felt with 
pride, that the splendour of his fame would bear 
many spots. He would have preferred, we are con- 
fident, even the severity of Mr. Mill to the puffing 
of Mr. Gleig. He would have wished aes Ag 
have a likeness of him, though an unfavourable li 
ness, rather than a daub at once insipid and unnatu- 
ral, resembling neither him nor any body else. 
‘Paint me as I am,’ said Oliver Cromwell, while 
sitting to young Lely. ‘If you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.” Even 
in such a trifle, the great Protector showed both his 
good sense and his magnanimity. He did not wish 
all that was characteristic in his countenance to be 
lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular fea- 
tures and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of James the First. He was content that 
his face should go forth marked with all the blemishes 
which had been put on it by time, by war, by 
sleepless nights, by anxiety, perhaps by remorse ; 
but with valour, policy, —— and public care, 
written in all its princely lines. If men truly great 
knew their own interest, it is thus that they would 
wish their minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and il- 
lustrious race. It has been affirmed that his pedi- 
gree can be traced back to the t Danish sea- 
king, whose sails were long the terror of both 
coasts of the British channel; and who, after 
many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to 
the valour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted 
splendour of the line of Hasti needs no illustra- 


tion from fable. One branch of that line wore, in 
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the fourteenth century, the coronet of Pembroke. 
From aaother branch sprang the renowned Cham- 
berlain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, 
whose fate has furnished so striking a theme both to 
poets and to historians. His family received trom 
the ‘Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon; which, after 
long dispossession, was regained in our time by a 
series of events scarcely paralleled in romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Wor- 
cestershire, claimed to be considered as the heads 
of this distinguished family. ‘The main stock, in- 
deed, prospered less than some of the younger shoots. 
But the Daylesford family, though not ennobled, was 
wealthy and highly considered, till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed in the gveat ruin 
of the civil war. The Hastings of that time was a 
zealous cavalier. He raised money on his lands, 
sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal 
army, and, after spending half his property in the 
cause of King Charles, was glad to ransom himself 
by making over most of the remaining half to Speak- 
er Lenthal. The old seat at Daylesford still remain- 
ed in the family ; but it could no longer be kept up; 
and in the following generation it was sold to a mer- 
chant of London. 

Before the transfer took place, the last Hastings 
of Daylesford had presented his second son to the 
rectory of the parish in which the ancient residence 
of the family stood. The living was of little value ; 
and the situation of the poor clergyman, after the 
sale of the estate, was deplorable. Hie was constant- 
ly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes with the new 
lord of the manor, and was at length utterly ruined. 
His eldest son, Howard, a well conducted young 
man, obtained a place in the Customs. The secon 
son, Pynaston, anidle, worthless boy, married before 
he was sixteen, lost his wife in two years, and went 
tothe West Indies, where he died, leaving to the care 
of his unfortunate father, a little orphan, destined to 
strange and memorable vicissitudes of fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the 6th 
of December, 1732. His mother died a few days 
later, and he was left dependent on his distressed 
gr father. ‘The child was early sent to the village 
school, where he learned his letters on the same 
bench with the sons of the peasantry. Nor did any 
thing in his garb or fare indicate that his life was to 
take a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played. But no 
cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius 
and so much ambition. The very ploughmen ob- 
served, and long remembered, how kindly little 
Warren took to his book. The daily sight of the 
lands which his ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his 

oung brain with wild fancies and projects. He 
oved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness of 
his progenitors—of their splendid housekeeping, their 
loyalty, and their valour. On one bright summer 
day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the 
bank of the rivulet which flows through the old 
domain of his house to join the Isis. There, as 
three-score and ten years later he told the tale, rose 
in his mind a scheme which, through all the turns of 
his eventful career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his 
fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This 
purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew stronger 
as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. 
He pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable 
force of will, which was the most striking peculiarity 
of his character. When, under a tropical sun, he 
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ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his h amidst 
the cares of war, finance, and legislation, el - 
to Daylesford. And when his long public life, s0 
os chequered with good and evil, with 

and obloquy, had at length closed for ever, it was ip 
—— that he retired to die. 

/hen he was eight years old, his uncle. 
determined to take charge of him, and to Pom 
liberal education. The boy went up to London, and 
was sent to a school at Newington, where he was 
well taught but ill fed. He always attributed the 
smal]ness of his stature to the hard and seanty fur 
of this seminary. At ten he was removed to West. 
minster school, then flourishing under the care of Dr 
Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately 
called him, was one of the masters. Churchill, 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among 
the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed ; 
friendship which neither the lapse of time, nora 
wide dissimilarity of opinions and pursuits, could 
wholly dissolve. It does not appear that they ever 
met after they had grown to manhood. But 
years later, when the voices of a crowd of grat 
orators were crying for vengeance on the oppressor 
of India, the shy and secluded poet could image t 
himself Hastings the Governor-General, only as the 
Hastings with whom he had rowed on the Thane 
and played in the cloister; and refused to believe 
that so good-tempered a fellow could have done ay 
thing very wrong. His own life had been spentin 
praying, musing, and rhyming among the water-lilies 
of the Ouse. He had preserved in no common 


measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had 
indeéd been severely tried, but not by temptations 
which impelled him to any gross violation of the 


rules of social morality. He had never beenattacked 
by combinations of powerful and deadly. enemies. 
He had never been compelled to make a choice 
between innocence and greatness, between crime and 
ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doctrine of 
human depravity, his habits were such, that he was 
unable to conceive how far from the path of right, 
even kind and noble natures may be hurried by the 
rage of conflict and the lust of dominion. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster, of 
whom we shall have occasion to make frequent mer 
tion—Elijah Impey. We know little about thei 
school days. But we think we may safely ventur 
to guess that whenever Hastings ag ye) jon 
trick more than usually naughty, he hi Impey 
with a tart or a ball'to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank. } 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades 3 
an excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At 
fourteen he was first in the examination for the four 
dation. His name in gilded letters on the walls of 
the dormitory, still attests his victory over many olde 
competitors. He stayed two years longer at the 
school, and was looking forward to a stu jentship t 
Christ Church, when an event ha which 
changed the whole course of his life. Howard 4 
tings died, bequeathing his nephew to the is 
friond and distant relation, named Chiswick. ae 
<ntleman, though he did not absolutely refuse “ 
charge, was desirous to rid himself of it as som 
possible. Dr. Nichols made strong a8 
against the cruelty of interrupting —_ frst 
youth who seemed likely to be one of teor tho 
scholars of the age. He even offered to 
expense of sending his favourite pupl! t the 
But Mr. Chiswick was inflexible. He 
years which had already been wasted on hexameters 
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ters quite sufficient. He had it in his 


ol ais for the lad a writership in the service 
nie Bast India Company. Whether the young 
adventurer, When once shipped off, made a fortune, 
ar died of a liver complaint, he equally ceased to be 

burden to any body. Warren was accordingly 
: estminster school, and pleced for a 


moved from W . = 
iow months ata commercial academy, to study arith- 


i book-keeping. In January, 1750, a few 
= he had pon AE his seventeenth year, he 
sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the 

following. 

ah immediately placed at a desk in the Secre- 
ary’s office at Caleutta, and laboured thefe during 
wo years. Fort William was then a purely com- 
mercial settlement. {n the south of India the en- 
coaching policy of Dupleix had transformed the 
servants of the English company, against their will, 
into diplomatists and generals. The war of the 
snecession was raging in the Carnatic; and the tide 
had been suddenly turned against the French by the 
genius of young Robert Clive. But in Bengal, the 
European settlers, at peace with the natives and with 
each other, were wholly occupied with Ledgers and 
Bills of Lading. : ’ 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at 
Caleutta, Hastings was sent up the country to Cos- 
simbazar, 2 town which lies on the Hoogly, about a 
nile from Moorshedabad, and which then bore to 
Moorshedabad a relation, if we may compare small 
things with great, such as the city of London bears 
» Westminster. Moorshedabad was the abode of 
the prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived 
ftom the Mogul, but really independent, ruled the 
three great provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 
{t Moorshedabad were the court, the harem, and the 
niblic offices. Cossimbazar was a port and a place 
if trade, renowned for the quantity and excellence 
if the silks which were sold in its marts, and con- 
vantly receiving and sending forth fleets of richly 
aden barges. At this important point, the Company 
tad established a small factory subordinate to that 
* Fort William. Here, during several years, Has- 
ungs was employed in making bargains for stuffs 
mith mative brokers. While he was thus engaged, 
Surjah Dowlah succeeded to the government, and 
telared war against the English. ‘The defenceless 
settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the tyrant’s 
pital, was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a 
pisoner to Moorshedabad; but, in consequence of 
ihe humane intervention of the servants of the Dutch 
vonipany, was treated with indulgence. Meanwhile 
the Nabob maretied on Calcutta; the governor and 
he commandant fled; the town and citadel were 

and most of the English prisoners perished in 
ihe Black-hole. 
In these events originated the greatness of Warren 
‘astings. The fugitive governor and his compa- 
ton had taken refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, 
vearthe mouth of the Hoogly. They were naturally 
‘ous to obtain full information respecting the pro- 
‘dings of the Nabob; and no person come so 
ely to furnish it as Hastings, who was a prisoner 
*tlarge in the immediate neighbourhood of the court. 
Vaal became a diplomatic agent, and soon esta- 
a high charaeter for ability and resolution. 
"treason which at a later period was fatal to Su- 
“ah Dowlah, was already in progress: and Has- 
88 Was admitted to the deliberations of the con- 
Fm But the time for striking had not arrived. 
Ww hecessary to postpone the execution of the 





design; and Hastings, who was now in extreme 
peril, fled to Fulda. 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from 
Madras, commanded by Clive, appeared in the 
Hoogly. Warren, young, intrepid, and excited pro- 
bably by the example of the Commander of the 
Forces, who, having like himself been a mercantile 
agent of the Company, had been turned by public 
calamities into a soldier, determined to serve in the 
ranks. During the early operations of the war he 
carried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive soon 
perceived that the head of the oo? volunteer 
would be more useful than his arm. hen, after 
the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was proclaimed 
Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was appointed to reside 
at the court of the new prince as agent for the Com- 

any. 

. He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, 
when he became a member of Council, and was con- 
sequently forced to reside at Calcutta. This was 
during the interval between Clive’s first and second 
administration—an interval which has left on the 
fame of the East India Company a stain, not wholly 
effaced by many years of just and humane govern- 
ment. Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, was at the 
head of a new and anomalous empire. On the one 
side was a band of English functionaries, daring, in- 
telligent, eager to be rich. On the other side was a 
great native population, helpless, timid, accustomed 
to crouch under oppression. To keep the stronger 
race from preying on the weaker, was an undertak- 
ing which tasked to the utmost the talents and ener- 
gy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a 
feeble and inefficient ruler. ‘The master caste, as 
was natural, broke loose from all restraint; and then 
was seen what we believe to be the most frightful 
of all spectacles, the strength of civilization without 
its mercy. ‘To all other despotism there is a check ; 
imperfect indeed, and liable to gross abuse, but still 
Sufficient-to preserve society from the last extreme 
of misery, A time comes when the evils of submis- 
sion are obviously greater than those of resistance ; 
when fear itself begets a sort of courage; when a 
convulsive burst of popular rage and despair warns 
tyrants not to presume too far on the patience of 
mankind. But against misgovernment such as then 
afflicted Bengal, it was impossible to struggle. The 
superior intelligence and energy of the dominant 
class made their power irresistible. A warof Ben- 
galees against Englishmen, was like a war of sheep 
against wolves, of men against demons. The only 
protection which the conquered could find was in 
the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged polic 

of the conquerors. That = at a later period, 
they found. But at first, English power came among 
them unaccompanied by English morality. There 
was an interval between the time at which they be- 
came our subjects, and the time at which we began 
to reflect that we were bound to discharge towards 
them the duties of rulers. During that interval, the 
business of a servant of the Company was simply to 
wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he 
might return home before his constitution had suf- 
fered from the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to 
buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balls 
in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of Hastings 
at this time, little is known; but the little that is 
known, and the circumstance that little is known, 
must be considered as honourable to him. He could 





not protect the natives: al] that he could do was, to 
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abstain from plundering and oppressing them; and 
this he appears to have done. It is certain that at 
this time he continued poor; and it is equally cer- 
tain, that by cruelty and dishonesty he might easily 
have become rich. It is certain that he was never 
charged with having borne a share in the abuses 
which then prevailed; and it is almost equally cer- 
tain that, if he had borne a share in those abuses, 
the able and bitterenemies who afterwards perse- 
cuted him, would not have failed to discover and to 
proclaim his guilt. The keen, severe, and even 
malevolent scrutiny to which his whole public life 
was subjected—a scrutiny unparalleled, as we be- 
lieve, in the history of mankind—is in one respect, 
advantageous to his reputation. It brought many 
lamentable blemishes to light; but it entitles him to 
be considered pure from every blemish which has 
not been brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many 
English functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. 
Vansittart, were not temptations addressed to the 
ruling passions of Warren Hastings. He was not 
squeamish in pecuniary transactions; but he was 
neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as 
atannier would look ona galleon. Had his heart 
been much worse than it was, his understanding 
would have preserved him from that extremity of 
baseness. He was an unscrupulous, perhaps an un- 
principled statesman ; but still he was a statesman, 
and not a freebooter. 

In 1764, Hastings returned to England. He had 
realized only a very moderate fortune; and that mo- 
derate fortune was soon reduced to nothing, partly by 
his praiseworthy liberality, and partly by his mis- 
management, ’ ‘Towards his relations he appears to 
have acted very generously. ‘The greater part of his 
savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain 
the high usury of India. But high usury and bad 
security generally go together; and Hastings lost 
both interest and principal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his life 
at this time very little isknown. But it has been 
asserted, and is highly probable, that liberal studies, 
and the society of men of letters occupied a great 
part of his time. It is to be remembered to his ho- 
nour, that in days when the languages of the East 
were regarded by other servants of the Company 
merely as the means of communicating with weavers 
and money-changers, his enlarged and accomplished 
mind sought in Asiatic learning for new forms of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, and for new views of govern- 
ment and society. Perhaps, like most persons who 
‘have paid much attention to departments of know- 
ledge which lie out of the common track, he was in- 
clined to overrate the value of his favourite studies. 
He conceived that the cultivation of Persian litera- 
ture might with advantage be made a part of the 
liberal education of an English gentleman; and he 
drew up a plan with that view. It is said that the 
University of Oxford, to which Oriental learning had 
never, since the revival of letters, been wholly ne- 
glected, was to be the seat of the institution which 
he contemplated. An endowment was expected 
from the munificence of the Company; and profes- 
sors thoroughly competent to interpret Hafiz and 
Ferdusi were to be engaged in the East. Hastings 
called on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, 
of interesting in his project a man who enjoyed the 
highest literary reputation, and who was particularly 
connected with Oxford. The interview appears to 
have left on Johnson’s mind a most favourable im- 


| pression of the talents and attainments of 


HASTINGS. 


. his visite 
ong after, when Hastings was ruli i : 
population of British Tdi, the old —— 
wrote to him, and referred in the most court| terms, 
though with great dignity, to their short but agrees. 
sag | mee 
astings soon began again te look to : 
He had little to attach bios to England ara > 
cuniary embarrassments were t. He solici 
his old masters, the Directors, fu eninnen ae 
acceded to his request, with high compliments 
to his abilities and to his integrity, and appointed 
him a member of Council at Madras. It would be 
unjust not to mention, that though forced to borrow 
money for his outfit, he did not withdraw any portion 
of the sum which he had appropriated tothe rel 
of his distressed relations. In the spring of 1769 he 
embarked om board of the ‘ Duke of Grafton,’ and 
commenced a voyage distinguished by incidents 
which might furnish matter for a novel. 
Among the passengers in the ‘ Duke of Grafton’ 
was a German of the name of Imhoff. He called 
himself a baron, but he was in distressed circum. 
stances; and was going out to Madras as a portnit 
painter, in the hope of picking up some of the pago- 
das which were then lightly got and as lightly spent 
by the English in India. The baron was accoup:- 
nied by his wife, a native, we have somewhere rai, 
of Archangel. This young woman, who, born under 
the Arctic circle, was destined to play the part of a 
Queen under the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable 
person, a cultivated mind, and manners inthe highest 
degree engaging. She despised her husband heari- 
lf, and, as the story which we have to tel] sufficient 
ly praves, not without reason. She was interested 
by the conversation, and flattered by the attentions 
of Hastings. ‘The situation was indeed perilous. 
No place is so propitious to the formation either of 
close friendships, or of deadly enmities, as an Indis- 
man. There are very few people who do not find a 
voyage which lasts several months insupportably 
dull. Any thing is weleome which may break that 
long monotony—a sail, a shark, an albatross, a maa 
overboard. Most passengers find some resource in 
eating twice as many meals as on land. But the 
great devices for killing the time are, quarreling, and 
flirting. ‘The facilities for both these exciting pur 
suits are great. The inmates of the ship are thrown 
together far more than in any country-seat or board: 
ing house. None can escape from the rest except 
by imprisoning himself in a cell in which he can 
hardly turn. All food, all exercise, is taken wy 
pany. Ceremony is to a great extent banished. It 
is every day in the power of a yy 
inflict i ances ; it is e 
inflict innumerable annoy: ; somber Haile oe 
serious distress 
and defor 
in the 
might remain 


his own honour. 
was soon strengthened by even! 
hardly have occurred on land. 
The baroness nursed him with w 





<i even 


gave him his medicines with her own 
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+» his cabin while he slept. Long before 
Oe Oke f Grafton’ reached Madras, Hastings was 
in love. But his love was of a most characteristic 
description. Like his hatred, like his ambition, 
like all his passions, it was strong, but not impetu- 
ous. It was calm, deep, earnest, patient of delay, 
rable by time. Imhoff was called into 
pe by his wife and his wife’s lover. It was ar- 
that the baroness should institute a suit for a 
divorce inthe courts of Franconia; that the baron 
should afford every facility to the proceeding ; and 
that, during the years which might elapse before the 
sentence should be pronounced, they should continue 
to live together. om also agreed that Hastings 
should bestow some very substantial marks of grati- 
tude on the complaisant husband ; and should, when 
the marriage was dissolved, make the lady his wife, 
and ddopt the children whom she had already born 
to Imhoff. 4 

We are not inclined to judge either Hastings or 
the baroness severely. There was undoubtedly much 
toextenuate their faulf. But we can by no means 
conear with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, who carries his par- 
tiality to so injudicious an extreme, as to describe 
the conduct of Imhoff—conduct the baseness of 
which is the best excuse for the lovers—as ‘ wise 
and judicious.’ 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Com- 
pany in a very disorganized state. His own tastes 
would have led him rather to political than to com- 
mercial pursuits; but he knew that the favour of his 
employers depended chiefly on their dividends, and 
their dividends depended chiefly on the investment. 
He therefore, with great judgment, determined to ap- 
ply his vigorous mind for a time to this department 
of business; which had been much neglected, since 
the servants of the Company had ceased to be clerks, 
and had become warriors and negotiators. 

Ina very few months he effected an important re- 
form. ‘The Directors notified to him their high ap- 
probation, and were so much pleased with his con- 
duet, that they determined to place him at the head 
of the government of Bengal. Early in 1772 he 
quitted Fort St. George for his new post. The Im- 
hofis, who were still man and wife, accompanied 
him, and lived at Calcutta ‘ on the same wise and ju- 
dicious plan’ (we quote the words of Mr. Gleig) 
which they had already followed during more than 


two years. 
When Hastings took his seat at the head of the 


couneil-board, Bengal was still governed according 
9 the system which Clive had devised—a system 
which was, perhaps, skilfully contrived for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and concealing a great revolu- 
Yon, but which, when that revolution was complete 
and urevocable, could produce nothing but inconve- 
nience. ‘There were two governments, the real and 
the ostensible, The supreme power belonged to the 
ompany, and was in truth the most despotic power 
can be conceived. The only restraint on the 
English masters of the country was that which their 
own justice and humanity imposed on them. There 
Was ho constitutional check on their will, and resist- 

ance to them was utterly hopeless. 
But though thus absolute in reality, the English 
he not yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They 
eld ~ eye as vassals of the throne of Dei- 
» ley raised their revenues as collectors appointed 
ty the imperial commission ; their public = was 
nscribed with the imperial titles; and their mint 
struck only the imperial coin, . 
was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to 
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the English rulers of his country in the same rela- 
tion in which Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the 
last Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. 
He lived at Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely 
magnificence. He was approached with the outward 
marks of reverence, and his name was used in pub- 
lic instruments; but in the government of the coun- 
try he had less real share than the youngest writer 
or cadet in the Company’s service. 

The English council which represented the Come 
pany at Calcutta, was constituted on a very differ- 
ent plan from that which has since been adopted. 
At present the governor is, as to all executive mea- 
sures, absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public functionaries or remove them, in op- 
position to the unanimous sense of those who sit 
with him in council. ‘They are, indeed, entitled to 
know all that is done, to disenss all that is done, to 
advise, to remonstrate, to send home protests. But 
it is with the governor that the supreme power re- 
sides, and on him that the whole responsibility rests. 
This system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the ~ 
best that was ever devised for the government of a 
country where no materials can be found for a 
representative constitution. In the time of Has- 
tings the governor had only one vote in council, and, 
in case of an equal division, a casting vote. It 
therefore happened not unfrequently that he was 
overruled on the gravest questions; and it was pos- 
sible that he might be wholly excluded, for years to- 
gether, from the real direction of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as 
yet paid little or no attention to the internal govern- 
ment of Bengal. The only branch of politics with 
which they much busied themselves was negotiation 
with the native princes. The police, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the details of the collection of reve- 
nue, they almost entirely neglected. We may re- 
mark that the phraseology of he Company’s ser- 
vants still bears the traces of this state of things. To 
this day they always use the word ‘ political’ as sy- 
nonymous with ‘diplomatic.? We could name a 
gentleman still living, who was described by the 
highest authority as an invaluable public servant, 
eminently fit to be at the head of the departments of 
finance, revenue, and justice, but unfortunately quite 
ignorant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English 
rulers delegated to a great native minister, who was 
stationed at Moorshedabad. All military affairs, and, 
with the exception of what pertains to mere ceremo- 
nial, all foreign affairs, were withdrawn from his 
control; but the other departments of the adminis- 
tration were entirely confided tohim. His own sti- 
pend amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling a-year. The civil list of the nabobs, amount- 
ing to more than three hundred thousand pounds a- 
year, passed through the minister’s hands, and was, 
toa great extent, at his disposal. The collection 
of the revenue, the superintendence of the house- 
hold of the prince, the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of order, were left to this high function- 
ary; and for the exercise of his immense power he 
was responsible to none but the British masters of 
the country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, 
was naturally an object of ambition to the ablest and 
most powerful natives. Clive had found it diffieult 
to decide between conflicting pretensions. 'T'wo can- 
didates stood out prominently from the crowd, each 
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of them the representative of a race and of a reli-| criminal intrigues. On one occasion he brought a 


on. 

o The one was Mahommed Reza Khan, a Mussul- 
man of Persian extraction, able, active, religious 
after the fashion of his people, and highly esteemed 
by them. Ip England, he might perhaps have been 
regarded as a corrupt and greedy politician. But 
tried by the lower standard of Indian morality, he 
might be considered as a man of integrity and ho- 
nour. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin, whose 
name has, by a terrible and melancholy event, been 
inseparably associated with that of Warren Hastings 
—the Maharajah Nuncomar. This man had played 
an important part in all the revolutions which, since 
the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in Ben- 
gal. To the consideration which in that country be- 
longs to high and pure caste, he added the weight 
which is derived from wealth, talents, and experi- 
ence. Of his moral character it is difficult to give 
a notion to those who are acquainted with human na- 
ture only as it appears in our island. What the 
Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to 
the Italian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, 
that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. The phy- 
sical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even to 
effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour bath. 
His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his 
movements languid. During many ages he has been 
trampled upon by men of bolder and more hardy 
breeds. Courage, independence, veracity, are quali- 
ties to which his constitution and his situation are 
equally unfavourable. His mind bears a singular 
analogy to his body. It is weak even to helpless- 


ness, for purposes of manly resistance; but its sup- 
pleness and its tact move the children of sterner cli- 
mates to admiration not unmingled with contempt. 
All those arts which are the natural defence of the 
weak, are more familiar to this subtle race than to 
the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of 


the dark ages. What the horns are to the buffalo, 
what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to the 
bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, 
is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large pro- 
mises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circum- 
stantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are 
the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people 
of the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not fur- 
nish one sepoy to the armies of the Company. But 
as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal prac- 
titioners, no class of human beings can bear a com- 
parison with them. With all his softness, the Ben- 
galee is by no means placable in his enmities, or 
prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he ad- 
heres to his purposes, yields only to the immediate 
pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind 
of courage which is often wanting in his masters. 
To inevitable evils he is sometimes found to oppose 
a passive fortitude, such as the Stoics attributed to 
their ideal sage. An European warrior who rushes 
on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, will 
shriek under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into an 
agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the 
Bengalee who would see his country overrun, his 
house laid in ashes, his children murdered or disho- 
noured, without having the spirit to strike one blow, 
has yet been known to endure torture with the firm- 
ness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with the 
steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly 
and with exaggeration personified. The Company’s 
servants had repeatedly detected him in the most 





false charge against another Hind 1 
substantiate it by producing forged pred dhe 0, 
another occasion it was discovered that, 
fessing the strongest attachment to the 
was engaged in several conspiracies against them: 
and in particular that he was the medium of a come. 
pondence between the court of Delhi and the French 
authorities in the Carnatic. For these and similar 
ractices, he had been long detained in confinement, 
ut his talents and influence had not only procured 
his liberation, but had obtained for him a ‘certain 
degree of consideration even among the British rulers 
of his country. 


Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussul- 


man at the head of the administration of Bengal, 
On the other hand, he could not bring himeelf 
confer immense power on a man to whom every sort 
of villainy had repeatedly been brought home, 
Therefore, though the nabob, over whom Nuncomar 
had by intrigue acquired great jnfluence, begged that 
the artful Hindoo might be intrusted with the govern 
ment, Clive, after some hesitation, decided 
and wisely in favour of Mahommed Reza Khan, who 
had held his high office seven years when Hastings 
became Governor. An infant son of Meer Jaffer 
was now nabob ; and the guardianship of the young 
prince’s person had been confided to the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and 
malice, had been constantly attempting to undermine 
his successful rival. This was not difficult. The 
revenues of Bengal, under the administration esta- 
blished by Clive, did not yield such a surplus as had 
been anticipated by the Company ; for, at that time, 
the most absurd notions were entertained in England 
respecting the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, 
hung with the richest brocade, heaps of and 
diamonds, vaults from which pagodas and gold 
mohurs were measured out by the bushel, filled the 
imagination even of men of business. Nobody 
seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most 
undoubtedly the truth, that India was a much poorer 
country than countries which in Europe are reckoned 
poor—than Ireland, for example, than Portugal, ot 
than Sweden. It was confidently believed by Lords 
of the Treasury and Members for the City, that 
Bengal would not only defray its own charges, 
ool afford an increased dividend to the proprietors 
of India stock, and large relief to the English 
finances. These absurd expectations were disap- 
pointed; and the directors, naturally enough, chose 
to attribute the disappointment rather to the mis 
management of Mahommed Reza Khan, than to their 
own ignorance of the country intrasted to their care. 
They were confirmed in their error by the agents of 
Nuncomar; for Nuncomar had agents even In 
enhall Street. Soon after Hastings reached Caleatta, 
he received a letter addressed by the Court of Diree- 
tors, not to the council generally, but to himself in 
particular. He was directed to remove Mal - 
Reza Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family 
and all his partizans, and to institute a striet mn 
into the whole administration of the pore oer 
was added, that the Governor would do well toa 
himself of the assistance of Nuncomar in the invee 
tigation. The vices of Nuncomar were a 
ledged. But even from his vices, it was a 
advantage might at such a conjuncture be . might 
and, though he could not vee i 
still be proper to encourage him by_ 

The Gave bore no good-will to Nuncomar. 
Many years before, they had known 
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abad; and then a quarrel had risen between | of respect were bestowed on him. He was clothed 


: ich all the authority of their superiors could 
—<_ - . Widely as they differed in most 
J bled each other in this, that both 


resem 
on eh unforgiving natures. ‘To Mahommed 


“han, on the other hand, Hastings had no 
ee of howit. Nevertheless he proceeded to 


execute the instructions of the Company with an 
iaority which he never showed, except when instruc- 


alaerity : ae : 
tions were in perfect conformity with his own views. 
He had, wisely as we think, determined to get rid 
of the system of double government in re oe The 
orders of the directors furnished him with the means 
of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from the 
necessity of discussing the matter with his council. 
He took his measures with his usual vigour and 
dexterity. At mid-night, the palace of Mahommed 
Reza Khan, at Moorshedabad, was surrounded by a 
battalion of sepoys. ‘The minister was roused from 
his slambers, and informed that he was a prisoner. 
With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head and 
submitted himself to the will of God. He fell not 
slone. A chief named Schitab Roy had been in- 
trusted with the government of Bahar. His valour 
and his attachment to the English had more than 
once been signally proved. On that memorable day 
m which the people of Patna saw from their walls 
the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the little 
band of Captain Knox, the voice of the British con- 
querors assigned the palm of gallantry to the brave 
Asiatic. ‘I never,’ said Knox, when he introduced 
Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, to the 
English functionaries assembled in the factory— I 
never saw a native fight so before.’ Schitab Roy 
was involved in the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan, 
was deprived of his government, and was placed 
wéer arrest. The members of the council received 
w intimation of these measures till the prisoners 
were on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was 
postponed on different pretences. He was detained 
inaneasy confinement during many months. In the 
mean time, the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned was carried into effect. ‘The office of min- 
set was abolished. ‘The internal administration 
was transferred to the servants of the Company. A 
system—a very imperfect system, it is truae—of civil 
and criminal justice, under Engli$h superintendence, 
was established. ‘The nabob was no longer to have 
even an ostensible share in the government; but he 
was still to receive a considerable annual allowance, 
ind to be surrounded with the state of sovereignty. 
As he was an infant, it was necessary to provide 
guardians for his person and property. His person 
Was intrusted to a lady of his father’s haram, known 
ty the name of the Munny Begum. The office of 
easurer of the household was bestowed on a son of 
‘Vuncomar, named Goordas. Nuncomar’s services 
Were wanted, yet he could not safely be trusted with 
bower; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke of 
policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by 
Promoting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government 

issolved, the Company installed in the full sover- 
“uly of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat 

late ministers with rigour. Their trial had been 
Mtoff on various pleas till the new organization 
"8 complete. They were then brought before a 
ae, over which the governor presided. Schi- 

al Was speedily acquitted with honour. A 

ual apology was made to him for the restraint to 
had been subjected. All the Eastern marks 











in a robe of honour, presented with jewels and with 

a richly harnessed elephant, and sent back in state to 

Patna. But his health had suffered from confine- 

ment; his high spirit had been cruelly wounded ; 

eee soon after his liberation he died of a broken 
eart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not 
so clearly established. But the governor was not 
disposed to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the accuser, and dis- 
played both the art and the inveterate rancour which 
distinguished him, Hastings pronounced that the 
charges had not been made out, and ordered the fallen 
minister to be set at liberty. 

Nancomar had proposed to destroy the Mussulman 
administration, and to rise on its ruins. Both his 
malevolence and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
Hastings had made him a tool—had used him for the 
purpose of accomplishing the transfer of the govern- 
ment from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to 
European hands. The rival, the enemy, so lon 
envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismis 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired 
had been abolished. It was natural that the gover- 
nor should be from that time an object of the most 
intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, 
however, it was necessary to suppress such feelings. 
The time was coming when that long animosity was 
to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the mean time, Hastings was compelled to turn 
his attention to foreign affairs. The object of his 
diplomacy: was at this time simply to get money. 
The finances of his government were in an eimbar- 
rassed state; and this embarrassment he was de- 
termined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. 
The principle which directed all his dealings with 
his neighbours is fully expressed by the old motto of 
one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale— 
‘Thou shalt want ere I want.’ He seems to have 
laid it down, as a fundamental proposition which 
could not be disputed, that when he had notas many 
lacs of rupees as the pubiic service required, he was 
to take them from any body who had. One thing, 
indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. The pressure 
applied to him by his employers at home, was such 
as only the highest virtue could have withstood— 
such as left him no choice except to commit great 
wrongs or to resign his high post, and with that post 
all his hopes of fortune and distinction. It is per- 
fectly true, that the directors never enjoined or ap- 
plaudedany crime. Farfromit. Whoeverexamines 
their letters at that time, will find there, many just 
and humane sentiments, many excellent precepts; 
in short, an admirable circle of political ethics. But 
every exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand 
formoney. ‘Govern leniently, and send more money ; 
practise strict justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more money ;’ this is in 
truth the sum of almost all the instructions that Has- 
tings ever received from home. Now, these instruc- 
tions being interpreted, mean simply, ‘ Be the father 
and the oppressor of the people; be just and unjust, 
moderate and rapacious.” ‘The directors dealt with 
India, as the church, in the good old times, dealt 
with a heretic. They delivered the victim over to 
the executioners, with an earnest request that all 
possible tenderness might be,shown. We by no 
means accuse or suspect those who framed these 
despatches of hypocrisy. It is probable that, writing 
fifteen thousand miles from the place where their 
orders were to be varried into effect, they never per- 
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ceived the gross inconsistency of which they were 
guilty. But the inconsistency was at once manifest 
to their lieutenant at Calcutta, who, with an empty 
treasury, with an unpaid army, with his own salary 
often in arrear, with deficient crops, with government 
tenants daily ranning away, was called upon to remit 
home another half million without fail. Hastings 
saw that it was absolutely necessary for him to dis- 
regard either the moral discourses or the pecuniary 
requisitions of his employers. Being forced to dis- 
obey them in something, he had to consider what 
kind of disobedience they would most readily pardon; 
and he correctly judged, that the safest course would 
be to neglect the Sermons and to find the Rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained 
by conscientious scruples, speedily discovered se- 
veral modes of relieving the financial embarrass- 
ments of the government. The allowance of the 
Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a stroke from 
L.320,000 a-year to half thatsum. The Company 
had bound itself to pay near L.300,000 a-year to the 
Great Mogul, as a mark of homage for the provinces 
which he had intrusted to their care; and they had 
ceded to him the districts of Corah and Allahabad. 
On the plea that the Mogul was not really indepen- 
dent, but merely a tool in the hands of others, Has- 
tings determined to retract these concessions. He 
accordingly declared that the English would pay no 
more tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad 
and Corah. The situation of these places was such, 
that there would be little advantage and great ex- 
pense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not territory, determined to sell them. A 
purchaser was not wanting. The rich province of 


Oude had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire, fallen to the share of the great Mussulman 


house, by which it is still governed. About twenty 
years ago, this house, by the permission of the Bri- 
tish government, assamed the royal title; but, in 
the time of Warren Hastings, such an assumption 
would have been cushioned te the Mahomedans of 
India as a monstrous impiety. The Prince of Oude 
though he held the power, did not venture to use the 
style of sovereignty. To the appellation of nabob or 
viceroy, he added that of vizier of the monarchy of 
Hindostan—just as in the last century the electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, though independent of 
the Emperor, and often in arms against him, were 
proud to style themselves his Grand Chamberlain 
and Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then nabob 
vizier, was on excellent terms with the English. He 
had a large treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so 
situated that they might be of use to him, and could 
be of none to the Company. The buyer and seller 
soon came to an understanding; and the provinces 
which had been torn from the Mogul were made 
over to the government of Oude for about half a mil- 
lion sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important 
to be settled by the vizier and the governor. “The 
fate of a brave people was to be decided. It was de- 
cided in a manner which has left a lasting stain on 
the fame of Hastings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to 
the inhabitants of India, what the warriors of the 
German forests were to the subjects of the decaying 
monarchy of Rome. The dark, slender, and timid 
Hindoo shrank from a conflict with the strong mus- 
cle and resolute spirit of the fair race, which dwelt 
beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, 
at a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, 
the people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit, 





came from regions lying far beyond 
and the venanen, =f woe their poke 
children of the soil. It is certain that, during th, 
last ten centuries, a succession of invaders pombe 
from the west on Hindostan; nor was the course of 
conquest ever turned back towards the settj oun, 
till that memorable campaign, in which the cross of 
Saint George was planted on the walls of Ghizni 
The emperors of Hindostan themselves came from 
the other side of the great mountain Tidge ; and it 
had always been their practice to reeruit their army 
from the valiant and hardy race from which their 
own illustrious house sprang. Among the military 
adventurers who were allured to theMogul 
from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Candaha, 
were conspicuous several gallant bands, known by 
the name of the Rohillas. Their services had been 
rewarded with large tracts of land—fiefs of th 
spear, if we may use an expression drawn from 
analogous state of things—in that fertile plain 
through which the Ramgunga flows from the snowy 
heights of Kumaon to join the Ganges. In the genen| 
confusion which followed the death of Ai 
the warlike colony became virtually independent, 
The Rohillas were distinguished from the other in- 
habitants of India by a peculiarly fair complexion. 
They were more honourably distinguished by valour 
in war, and by skill in the arts of peace. While am- 
chy raged from Lahore to Cape Comorin, their lit 
ue territory enjoyed the blessings of repose under 
the guardianship of courage. Agriculture and con- 
merce flourished among them; nor were they negli- 
gent of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now 
living have heard aged men talk with regret of the 
golden days, when the Afghan princes ruled in the 
vale of Rohileund. oe 
Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich 
district to his own principality. Right, or show of 
right, he had absolutely none. His claim was nw 
respect better founded than that of Catherine to Po- 
land, or that of the Bonaparte family to Spain. The 
Rohillas held their country by exactly the same till 
by which he held his; and had governed their cour- 
try far better than his had ever been es Nor 
were they a people whom it was perfectly safe to a 
tack. ‘Their land was indeed an open plain, dest 
tute of natural defences; but their veins were full oi 
the high blood of Afghanistan. As soldiers, they 
had not the steadiness which is seldom found excep! 
in company with strict discipline ; but their impetr 
ous valour had been proved on many fields of battle. 
It was said that their chiefs, when united _— 
mon peril, could bring eighty thousand men into : 
field. Sujah Dowlah had himself seen them beh, 
and wisely shrank from a conflict with them. mn 
was in India one army, and only one, — io 
even those proud Caucasian tribes cou! ae 7 
It had been abundantly | saeco that neither tote 
odds, nor the martial ardour of the boldest As 
nations, could avail aught against ——_ 
and resolution. Was it possible to induce © 
vernor of Bengal to let out to hire the irr - 
ergies of the imperial people—the skill, 
which the ablest chiefs of Hindostan pee en 
as infants—the discipline, which had ion 
umphed over the frantic — of fana which 
despair—the unconquerable British he ‘close 
is never so sedate — —- r to 
of a doubtful and murderous day : A 
This was what the a vnier ashe, ad 
Hastin nted. A bargain ‘ 
Each of | the negotistots had what the other waste! 
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- 9g was in need of funds to carry on the go- 
verament of Bengal, and to send remittances to Lon- 
Jon; and Sujah Dowlah had anample revenue. Su- 
iah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; 
‘ond Hasti had at his disposal the only force by 
which the Robillas could be subjugated. It was 
agreed that an English army should be lent to the 
Nabob Vizier, and that, for the loan, he should pay 
1,400,000 sterling, besides defraying all the charge 
of the troops while employed in his service. 

‘[really cannot see,’ says the Rev. Mr. Gleig, 
‘upon what grounds, either of political or moral jus- 
tice, this — deserves to be stigmatized as 
infamous.’ If we understand the meaning of words, 
it is infamous to commit a wicked action for hire, 
aitis wicked to engage in war without provoca- 
‘ion. In this particular war, scarcely one aggrava- 
ing ciroumstance was wanting. ‘The object of the 
Rohilla war was this—to deprive a large > pom 
who had never done us the least harm, of a good 
government, and to place them, against their will, 
under an execrably bad one. Nay, even this is not 
all. England now .descended far below the level 
even of those petty German princes, who, about the 
same time, sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
The hussar-mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least 
the assurance that the expeditions on which their sol- 
diers were to be employed, would be conducted in con- 
formity with the humane rules of civilized warfare. 
Was the Rohilla war likely to be so conducted ? Did 
the governor stipulate that it should be so con- 
iacted? He well knew what Indian warfare was. 
He well knew that the power which he covenanted 
w pot into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, inall pro- 
ability, be atrociously abused; and he required no 
guarantee, no promise that it should not be so 
ised. He did not even reserve to himself the 
right of withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, how- 
wer gross. Mr. Gleig repeats Major Scott’s absurd 
plea, that Hastings was justified in letting out Eng- 
ish troops to slaughter the Rohillas, because the 
Qohillas were not of Indian race, but a colony from 
3 distant country. What were the English them- 
wives? Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for 
the expulsion of all intruders from the countries wa- 
wed by the Ganges? Did it lie in their mouths to 
tend that a foreign settler, who establishes an em- 
jue in India, is a caput /upinum? What would 
tiey have said if any other power had, on such a 
found, attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the 
slightest provocation? Such a defence was want- 
ng to make the infamy of the transaction complete. 

atrocity of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the 
ipology, are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal ar- 
ay consisted, was sent under Colonel Champion to 
jst Sajah Dowlah’s forces. ‘The Rohillas expostu- 

» entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. 
They then resolved to defend themselves to:the last. 
; ar battle was fought. ‘The enemy,’ says 
= onel Champion, ¢ gave proof of a good share of 
lary knowledge ; and it is impossible to describe 

wore obstinate firmness of resolution than they dis- 
rd The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from 
ter fs oe English were left unsupported ; but 
sia and their charge were irresistible. It was 

ever, till the most distinguished chiefs had 

tet 1 thing bravely at the head of their troops, 
hb Vier ta ranks gave way. Then the Na. 
is rabble made their appearance, and 

‘o plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, 

r had never dared to look in the face. The 

“ory, 1842,—Museum. 3 





soldiers of the Company, trained in an exact disci- 
pline, kept upbroken order, while the tents were pil- 
laged by these worthless allies. But many voices 
were heard to exclaim, ‘ We have had all the fight- 
= and these rogues are to have all the profit.’ 

hen the horrors of Indian war were let loose on 
the fair valleys and cities of Rohileund. The whole 
country was in ablaze. More than a hundred thou- 
sand people fled from their homes to pestilential jun- 
gles, preferring famine and fever, and the haunts 
of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to whom an English 
and a Christian government had, for shameful lucre, 
sold their substance and their blood, and the honour 
of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong 
representations to Fort William; but the governor 
had made no conditions as to the mode in which the 
war was to be carried on. He had troubled himself 
about nothing but his forty lacs; and, though he 
might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s wanton barba- 
rity, he did not think himself entitled to interfere, 
except by offering advice. This delicacy excites the 
admiration of the reverend biographer. ‘Mr. Has- 
tings,’ he says, ‘could not himself dictate to the Na- 
bob, nor permit the commander of the Company’s 
troops to dictate how the war was to be carried on.’ 
No, tobe sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down 
by main force the brave struggles of innocent men 
fighting for their liberty. Their military resistance 
crushed, his duties ended; and he had then only to 
fold his arms and look on, while their villages wure 
burned, their children butchered, and their women 
violated. Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this 
opinion? Is any rule more plain than this, that who- 
ever voluntarily gives to another irresistible power 
over human beings, is bound to take order that such 
power shall not te barbarously abused? But we 
eg pardon of our readers for arguing a point so 
clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful 
story. The war ceased. The finest population in 
India was subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel 
tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished. The 
rich province which had tempted the cupidity of Su- 
jah Dowlah, became the most miserable part even 
of his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured na- 
tion not yet extinct. At long intervals gleams of its 
ancient spirit have flashed forth; and even at this 
day, valour, and self-respect, and a chivalrous feel- 
ing, rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance 
of the great crime of England, distinguish that no- 
ble Afghan race. To this day they are a as the 
best of all sepoys at the cold steel; and it was very 
recently remarked by one who had enjoyed great op- 
portunities of observation, that the only natives of 
India to whom the word ‘gentleman’ can with per- 
fect propriety be applied, are to be found among the 
Rohilias. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Has- 
tings, it cannot be denied that the financial results of 
his policy did honour to his talents. In less than two 
years after he assumed the government, he had, 
without imposing any additional burdens on the peo- 
ple subject to his authority, added about 450,000/. 
to the annual income of the Company, besides = 
curing about a million in ready money. He had 
also relieved the finances of Bengal from military 
expenditure, amounting to near L.250,000 a-year, 
and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude, 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, 
if it had been obtained by honest means, would have 
entitled him to the warmest gratitude of his coun- 
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try; and which, by whatever means obtained, proved 
that he possessed great talents for administration. 

In the mean time, parliament had been engaged in 
long and grave discussions on Indian affairs. The 
ministry of Lord North, in the session of 1773, in- 
troduced a measure which made a considerable 
change in the constitution of the Indian government. 
This law, known by the name of the Regulating Act, 
provided that the presidency of Bengal should exer- 
cise a control over the other possessions of the Com- 
pany; that the chief of that presidency should be 
styled governor-general; that he should be assisted 
by four councillors; and that a supreme court of ju- 
dicature, consisting af a chief-justice and three infe- 
rior judges, should be established at Calcutta. This 
court was made independent of the governor-general 
and council, and was entrusted with a civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction of immense, and, at the same time 
of undefined extent. 

‘The governor-general and councillors were named 
in the act, and were to hold their situations for five 
years. Hastings was to be the first governor-gene- 
ral. One of the four new councillors, Mr. Barwell, 
an experienced servant of the Company, was thenin 
India. The other three, General Clavering, Mr. 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out from Eng- 
land. 

The ablest of the new councillors was, beyond 
all doubt, Philip Francis. His acknowledged com- 
positions prove that he possessed considerable elo- 
quence and information. Several years passed in 
the public offices had formed him to habits of busi- 
ness. His enemies have never denied that he had 
a fearless and manly spirit; and his friends, we are 
afraid, must acknowledge that his estimate of him- 
self was extravagantly high, that his temper was 
irritable, that his deportment was often rude and 
petulant, and that his hatred was of intense bitter- 
ness, and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent 
man without adverting for a moment to the question 
which his name at once suggests to every mind. 
Was he the author of the letters of Junius? Our 
own firm belief is, that he was. The external evi- 
dence is, we think, such as would support a verdict 
in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The hand- 
writing of Junius is the very peculiar handwriting 
of Francis, slightly pms | As to the position, 
pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the following are 
the most important facts which can be considered as 
clearly proved : first, that he was acquainted with 
the technical forms of the secretary of state’s office; 
secondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the 
business of the war-office; thirdly, that he, durin 
the year 1770, attended debates in the House of 
Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly of the 
speeches of Lord Chatham; fourthly, that he bitter- 
ly resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the 
place of deputy secretary-at-war; fifthly, that he 
was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Hol- 
land. Now Francis passed some years in the secreta- 
ry of state’s office. He was subsequently chief clerk 
of the war-office. He repeatedly mentioned that he 
had himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chat- 
ham; and some of those speeches were actually 
printed from his notes. He resigned his clerkship 
at the war-office from resentment at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord Holland 
that he was first introduced into the public service. 
Now here are five marks, all of which ought to be 
found in Junius. They are all five found in Francis. 
We do not believe that more than two of them can 
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| be found in any other person whatever. If this 


ment does not settle the question, there is an end of 
all reasoning on circumstantial evidence, 

The internal evidence seems to us to Point the 
same way. The style of Francis bears a strong p. 
semblance to that of Junius; nor are we disposed bo 
admit, what is generally taken for granted, that th: 
acknowledged compositions of Francis are very de. 
cidedly inferior to the anonymous letters. The ar. 
gument from inferiority, at all events, is one which! 
may be urged with at least equal force against every! 
claimant that has ever been mentioned, with the sip- 
gle exception of Burke, who certainly was not Ju. 
nius. And what conclusion, after all, can be drawn 
from mere inferiority? Every writer must produce 
his best work; and the interval between his bes: 
work and his second best work may be very wide 
indeed. Nobody will say that the best letters of Ju. 
nius are more decidedly superior to the acknowledged 
works of Francis, than three or four’ of Comeille’s 
tragedies to the rest; than three or four of Ben 
Johnson’s comedies to the rest; than the Pilgrim's 
Progress to the other works of Bunyan; than Don 
Quixotte to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, itis 
certain that the Man in the Mask, whoever he may 
have been, was a most unequal writer. Togo no 
further than the letters which bear the signature of 
Junius ;—the letter to the king, and the letters to 
Horne Tooke, have little in common, except the aspe- 
rity; and asperity was an ingredient seldom wanting 
either in the writings or in the speeches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing 
that Francis was Junius, is the moral resemblance 
between the two men. It is not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known 
to have been written by Junius, and from his deal- 
ings with Woodfall and others, to form a tolenbly 
correct notion of his character. He was clearly 
a man not destitute of real patriotism and mig- 
nanimity—a man whose vices were not of a sordid 
kind. “But he must also have been a man in the 
highest degree arrogant and insolent, a isin 


malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his 
bo 


malevolence for public virtue. ‘* Doest thou we 
be angry?” was the question asked in old time of 
the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, ‘I do well. 
This was evidently the temper of Junius; and to ths 
cause we attribute the savage cruelty which disgraces 


several of his letters. No man is so merciless a8 he 
who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his 
antipathies with his duties. It may be added, thet 
Junius, though allied with the democratic party by 
common enmities, was the very opposite of a deme 
cratic politician. While attacking individuals - 
a ferocity which perpetually violated all the laws 0 
literary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts 
of old institutions with a respect amounting © E 
dantry ;—pleaded the cause of Old Sarum = 
vour, and contemptuously told the capitalists of - 
chester and Leeds, that, if they wanted yr md 
might buy land and becomd freeholders of Lat ‘ 
shire and Yorkshire. All this, we believe, migh 
stand, with scarcely any change, for 2 
Philip Francis. ram ; 
It is not strange that the great an 
should have been willing at that time to leave 
country which had been so woe stirred 4 - 
eloquence. Every thing had gone ot on, 
That party which he clearly preferred to penn ba “ 
the party of George Grenville, had been ad je the 
the death of its chief; and Lord Suffolk aie 
greater part of it over to the m 


writer 
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produced by the Middlesex election 
had down. Every faction must have been 
alike an object of aversion to Junius. His opinions 
on domestic affairs separated him from the ministry ; 
his opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. 
Under such circumstances, he had thrown down his 

in misanthropic despair. His farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 1773. in 
tat letter, he declared that he must be an idiot to 
write again; that he had meant well by the cause 
and the public; that both were given “p 3; that there 
were not ten men who would act steadily together on 
any question. ‘Bat it is all alike,’ he added, ¢ vile 
and contemptible. You have never flinched that I 
know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your 
prosperity.” These were the last words of Junius. 
Ina year from that time, Philip Francis was on his 
v0 ge to Be > 

ith the three new councillors came out the 
jndges of the Supreme Court. The chief-justice 
vas Sir Elijah Impey. He was an old acquaintance 
of Hastings; and it is probable that the governor- 
general, if he had searched through all the inns of 
court, could not have found an equally serviceable 
tool. But the members of council were by no means 
in an obsequious mood. Hastings tly disliked 
the new form of government, and had no very high 
opinion of the coadjutors. They had heard of this, 
ind were disposed to he: suspicious and punctilious. 
When men are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is 
ifficient to give occasion for dispute. The mem- 
ers of council expected a salute of twenty-one guns 
fom the batteries of Fort William. Hastings al- 
lowed them only seventeen. ‘They landed in ill-hu- 
aour, ‘The first civilities were exchanged with cold 
reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quar- 
wl which, after distracting British India, was re- 
wwed in England, and in which all the most emi- 
nent statesmen and orators of the age took active 
parton one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had 
wtalways been friends. But the arrival of the new 
aembers of council from England, naturally had the 
éfet of uniting the old servants of the Company. 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis formed the majority. 
They instantly wrested the government out of the 
mands of Hastings ; condemned, certainly not with- 
vat justice, his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier; 
called the English agent from Oude, and sent 
titer a creature of their own; ordered the brigade 
which had conquered the unhappy Rohillas to ~etarn 
0 the Company’s territories; and instituted a severe 
inquiry into the conduct of the war. Next, in spite 
. the governor-general’s remonstrances, they pro- 
— to exercise, in the most indisereet manner, 
ree hew authority over the subordinate presiden- 
a - the affairs of Bornbay into confusion; 

, with an incredible union of rashness 


The ferment 


a feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the Mah- 
ree government, At the same time, they fell on 
~* internal administration of Bengal, and attacked 


he whole fiseal and judicial system—a s 
Which was undoubtedly defective, but which oon 
wd entatle that gentlemen fresh from England 
b be competent to amend. The effect of their 
- mee, that all protection to life and property 
Hat er aca and that gangs of robbers plun- 
prea slaughtered with impunity in the very 
te pa Caleutta. Hastings continued to live in 
oan ernment-house, and to draw the salary of 
ind general. He continued even to take the 
at the council-board in the transaction of ordi- 
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nary business; for his opponents could not but feel 
that he knew much of which they were ignorant, and 
that he decided, both surely and speedily, many 
questions which to them would have been hopelessly 
puzzling. But the higher powers of government, 
and the most valuable patronage, had been taken 
from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered 
him as a fallen man; and they acted after their kind. 
Some of our readers may have seen, in India, a 
cloud of crows pecking a sick vulture to death—no 
bad type of what happens in that country, as often 
as fortune deserts one who has been great and 
dreaded. In an instant, all the sycophants who had 
lately been ready tolie for him, to forge for him, to 
pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase 
the favour of his victorious enemies by accusing 
him. An Indian government has only to let it be 
understood that it wishes a particular man to be 
ruined; and, in twenty-four hours, it will be fur- 
nished with grave charges, supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial, that any person unaccus- 
tomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them as 
decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal 
compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped 
into a hiding-place in his house. Hastings was now 
regarded as ore tok The power to make or mar 
the fortune of every man in Bengal had passed, as it 
seemed, into the hands of his opponents. Imme- 
diately charges against the governor-general began 
to pour in. They were eagerly welcomed by the 
majority, who, to do them justice, were men of too 
much honour knowingly to countenance false accu- 
sations; but who were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the East to be aware that, in that part of the 
world, a very little encouragement from power, will 
call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, 
and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall sees ina 
century. 

It would have been strange indeed, if, at such a 
juncture, Nuncomar had remained quiet.- That bad 
man was stimulated at once by malignity, by ava- 
rice, and by ambition. Now was the time to be 
avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a grudge of 
seventeen years, to establish himself in the favour 
of the majority of the council, to become the greatest 
native in Bengal. From the time of the arrival of 
the new councillors, he had paid the most marked 
court to them ; and had in consequence been exclu- 
ded, with all indignity, from the government-house. 
He now put into the hands of Francis, with great 
ceremony, a paper me | several charges of the 
most serious description. By this document Has- 
tings was accused of putting offices up to sale, and 
of receiving bribes for suffering offenders to escape. 
In-particular, it was alleged that Mohammed Reza 
Khan had been dismissed with impunity, in conside- 
ration ofa great sum paid to the governor-general. 

Francis read the paper in council. A violent al- 
tereation followed. Hastings ¢.mplained in bitter 
terms of the way in which he was treated, spoke 
with contempt of Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s ac- 
cusation, and denied the right of the council to sit in 
judgment on the governor. At the next meeting of 
the board, another communication from Nuncomar 
was produced. He requested that he might be per- 
mitted to attend the council, and that he might be 
heard in support of his assertions. Another tempes- 
tuous debate took place. The governor-general 
maintained that the council-room was not a proper 
place for such an investigation; that from persons 
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who were heated by daily conflict with him, he 
could not expect the fairness of judges ; and that he 
could not, without betraying the dignity of his post, 
submit to be confronted with such a man as Nunco- 
mar. The majority, however, resolved to go into the 
charges. Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an 
end, and left the room, followed by Barwell. The 
other members kept their seats, voted themselves a 
council, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered 
Nuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar not only ad- 
hered to the original charges, but, after the fashion 
of the East, produced a large supplement. He stated 
that Hastings had received a great sum for appointing 
Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob’s household, 
and for committing the care of his highness’s person 
to the Munny Begum. He put ina letter purporting 
to bear the seal of the Munny Begum, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the truth of his story. The seal, 
whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, or genuine, as 
we are rather inclined to believe, proved nothing. 
Nuncomar, as every body knows who knows India, 
had only to tell the Munny Begum that such a letter 
would give pleasure to the majority of the council, 
in order to procure her attestation. The majority, 
howeyer, voted that the charge was made out; that 
Hastings had corruptly received between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds; and that he ought to be 
compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal 
was strongly in favour of the governor-general. In 
talents for business, in knowledge of the country, in 
general courtesy of demeanour, he was decidedly su- 
perior to his persecutors. The servants of the Com- 
pany were naturally disposed to side with the most 


distinguished member of their own body against a 
war-office clerk, who, profoundly ignorant of the na- 
tive languages and the native character, took on him- 


self to regulate every department of the administra- 
tion. Hastings, however, in spite of the general 
sympathy of his countrymen, was ina most painful 
situation. There was still an appeal to higher au- 
thority in England. If that authority took part with 
his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up 
his office. He accordingly plaéed his resignation in 
the hands of his agent in London, Colonel Macleane. 
But Macleane was instructed not to produce the re- 
signation, unless it should be fairly ascertained that 
the feeling at the India House was adverse to the 
governor-general. 

The triamph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. 
He held a daily levee, to which his countrymen re- 
sorted in crowds; and to which, on one occasion, 
the majority of the council condescended to repair. 
His house was an office for the purpose of receiving 
charges against the governor-general. It was said 
that, partly by threats, and partly by wheedling, he 
had induced many of the wealthiest men of the pro- 
vinee-to send in complaints. Buthe was playing a 
desperate game. It was not safe'to drive to despair 
a man of such resource and of such determination as 
Hastings. Nuncomar, with all his acuteness, did 
not understand the nature of the institutions under 
wh'ch he lived. He saw that he had with him the 
majority of the body which made treaties, gave 
places, raised taxes. The separation between politi- 
eal and judicial ‘functions was a thing of which he 
had no conception. It had probably never occurred 
to him that there was in Bengal an authority perfect- 
ly independent of the council—an authority which 
could protect one whom the council wished to de- 
stroy, and send to the gibbet one whom the council 
wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. The 





Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its om, 


duties, altogether independent of the 
Hastings, with his usual city, bel som he 
much advantage he might derive from : 
himself of this strong hold; and he had acted wt 
cordingly. The Judges, especially the Chief Jus. 
tice, were hostile to the majority of the council, The 
time had now come for putting this formidable ma. 
chinery in action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news 
that Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felo. 
ny, committed, and thrown into the common jail. The 
crime imputed to him was, that six years he 
had forged a bond. The ostensible prosecutor was 
a native. Butit was then, and still is, the opinion 
of every body—idiots and biographers excepted 
that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point 
They protested against the proceedings of the Sv- 
preme Court, and sent several urgent messages to 
the judges, demanding that Nuncomar should be 
admitted to bail. The judges returned haughty and 
resolute answers. All that the council could do, 
was to heap honours and emoluments on the family 
of Nuncomar; and this they did. In themean time, 
the assizes commenced; a true bill was found; and 
Nuncomar was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and 
a jury, composed of Englishmen. A great quantity 
of contradictory swearing, and the necessity of har- 
ing every word of the evidence interpreted, protract- 
ed the trial to a most unusual length. At last, a ver- 
dict of guilty was returned, and the chief-justice 
pronounced sentence of death on the prisoner. — 

Mr. Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to imagine, 
that the pe fe had no further discretion in the case; 
and that the power of extending mercy to Nuncomar 
resided with the council. He therefore throws on 
Francis, and Francis’s party, the whole blame of 
what followed. We should have thought that agen- 
tleman who has published five or six bulky volumes 
on Indian affairs, might have taken the trouble to in- 
form himself as to the fundamental principles of the 
Indian government. The supreme court had, under 
the Regulating Act, the power to respite 
till the pleasure of the crown should be known. The 
council had, at that time, no power to interfere. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar, we 
hold to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole pro- 
ceeding was not illegal, is a question. Butitis 
tain that, whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the effect of the st 
tute under which the trial took place, it was = 
unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The — 
made forgery capital in England, was one 
out the smallest reference to the state of society! 
India. It was unknown to the natives os India. : 
had never been put in execution amo = 
tainly not for ml of delinquents. It was _ 
highest degree shocking to all their notions. 
were not accustomed to the distinction = orf 
circumstances, peculiar to our own state of soci i, 
have led us to make between forgery eon 
of cheating. The counterfeiting of a reding ot 
their estimation, a common act of swi . 
had it ever crossed their minds that It was ™ 

° bery or assassin? 
punished as severely as gang~ Mit doubt, have 
tion. A just judge would, beyond 2 So sere 
reserved the case for the a a 
reign. But Impey would not hear merey 
lay. t. 
The excitement among all righ gn 
Fran¢is, and Francis’s few 
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vernor-general, and the chief-justice, 
= = ot or Clavering, it was said, 
oa that, even at the foot of the gallows, Nunco- 
2 should be rescued. ‘The bulk of the European 
weit though strongly attached to the governor- 
ceneral, could not but feel compassion for a man, 
who, with all his crimes, had so long filled so large 
a space in their sight—who had been great and pow- 
erful before the British empire in India began to ex- 
istmand to whom, in the old times, governors and 
members of council, then mere commercial factors, 
had paid court for protection. The feeling of the 
Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They were, in- 
deed, not a people to strike one blow for their coun- 
But his sentence filled them with sorrow 

and dismay. ‘Tried “even by their low standard of 
morality, he was a bad man. But, bad as he was, 
he was the head of their race and religion—a Brah- 
min of the Brahmins. He had inherited the purest 
and highest caste. He had practised, with the great- 
est punctuality, all those ceremonies to which the 
superstitious Bengalees ascribe far more importance 
than to the correct discharge of thé social duties. 
They felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the 
dark ages would have felt, at seeing a prelate of 
the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a secu- 
lar tribunal, According to their old national laws, a 
Brahmin could not be put to death for any crime 
whatever. And the crime for which Nuncomar was 


about to die, was regarded by them in much the same 
light in which the selling of an unsound horse, for a 
sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mahommedans alone appear to have seen 
with exultation the fate of the powerful Hindoo, who 
had attempted to rise by means of the ruin of Ma- 


hommed Reza Khan. ‘The Mussulman historian of 
those times takes delight in aggravating the charge. 
He assures us, that in Nuncomar’s house a casket 
was found containing counterfeits of the seals of all 
the richest men of the province. We have never 
fillen in with any other authority for this story, 
which, in itself, is by no means improbable. 

The day drew near, and Nuncomar prepared him- 
elf to die, with that quiet fortitude with which the 
Bengalee, so effeminately timid in personal conflict, 
olen encounters calamities for which there is no re- 
medy. The sheriff, with the humanity which is sel- 
dom wanting in an English gentleman, visited the 
= on the eve of the execution, and assured 
im that no indulgence, consistent with the law, 
should he refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitnde with great politeness and unaltered compo- 
sure. Nota muscle of his face moved. Not a sigh 
boke froni him. He put his finger to his forehead, 
and calmly said that fate would have its way, and 
thatthere was no resisting the pleasure of God. He 
Sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and Mon- 
son, and eharged them to protect Rajah Goordas, 
who was about to become the head of the Brahmins 
of Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly agitated 
by what had passed, and Nuneomar sat composedly 
down to write notes and examine accounts. 

@ next morning, before the sun was in his pow- 

*, a2 immense concourse assembled round the 
Where the gallows had been set up. Grief and 
horror were on every face; yet to the last, the multi- 
tude could hardly believe that the English really 
purposed to take the life of the great Brahmin. At 
»the mournful procession came through the 
“owd. Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked 
wind him with unaltered serenity. He had just 
from those who were most nearly connected 





with him. ‘Their cries and contortions had appalled 
the European ministers of justice, but had not pro- 
duced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the 
prisoner. The only anxiety which he expressed 
was, that men of his own priestly caste might be in 
attendance to take charge of his corpse. He again. 
desired to be remembered to his friends in the coun- 
cil, mounted the scaffold with firmness and gave the 
Si to the executioner. The moment that the 
drop fell, a how] of sorrow and despair rose from the 
innumerable spectators. Hundreds turned away 
their faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud 
wailings towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its 
holy waters, as if to purify themselves from the 
guilt of having looked on sucha crime. These feel- 
ings were not confined to Calcutta. The whole pro- 
vince was greatly excited; and the population of 
Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and 


dismay. «, 

Of eee *s conduet, it is impossible to speak too 
severely. We have already said, that in our opinion, 
he acted unjustly in refusing to respite Nuncomar. 
No rational man can doubt that he took this course in 
order to gratify the governor-general. If we had 
ever had any doubts on that point, they would have 
been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has pub- 
lished. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
Impey as the man, ‘to whose support he was at 
one time indebted for the safety of his fortune, ho- 
nour, and reputation.’ These strong words can refer 
only to the case of Nuncomar; and they must mean 
that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order to support 
Hastings. It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion, that 
Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a 
somewhat different light. He was struggling for for- 
tune, honour, liberty—~all that makes life valuable. 
He was beset by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. 
From his colleagues he could expect no justice. He 
cannot be blamed for wishing to crush his accusers. 
He was indeed bound to use only legitimate means 
for that end. But it was not'strange that he should 
have thought any means legitimate which were pro- 
nounced legitimate by the sages of the law—by men 
whose peculiar duty it was to deal justly between 
adversaries, and whose education might be supposed 
to have peculiarly qualified them for the discharge of 
that duty. Nobody demands ftom a party the un- 
bending equity of a judge. The reason that judges are 
appointed is, that even good men cannot be trusted 
to decide causes in which they are themselves con- 
ceraed. Nota day passes on which an honest pro- 
secutor does not ask for what none but a dishonest 
tribunal would grant. It is too much to expect that 
any man, when his dearest interests are at stake, and 
his strongest passions excited, will, as against him- 
self, be more just than the sworn dispensers of jus- 
tice. To take an analogous case from the history of 
our own island: suppose that Lord Stafford, when 
in the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in the 
Popish plot, had been apprised that Titus Oates had 
done something which might, y a questionable con- 
struction, be brought under the head of felony. 
Shon]d we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the sup- 
posed case, for causing a prosecution to be instituted, 
for furnishing funds, for using all his influence to 
intercept the mercy of the crown? We think not. 
If a judge, indeed, from favour to the Catholic lords, 
were to strain the law in order to hang Oates, such a 
judge would richly deserve impeachment. But it 
does not appear to us that the Catholic lord, by 
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bringing the case before the judge for decision, 
would materially overstep the limits of a just self- 
detence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that 
this memorable execution is to be attributed to Has- 
tings, we doubt whether it can with justice be reck- 
oned among his crimes. That his conduct was 
dictated by a profound policy, is evident. He was 
in aminority in council. It was possible that he 
might long be ina minority. Ue knew the native 
character well. He knew in what abundance accusa- 
tions are certain to flow in against the most innocent 
inhabitant of india who is under the frown of power. 
There was not in the whole black population of Ben- 
gal, a place-holder, a place-hunter, a government 
tenant, who did not think that he might better himself 
by sending up a deposition against the governor- 
general. in er these circumstances, the persecuted 
statesman resolved to teach the whole crew of accu- 
sers and witnesses, that, though in a minority at the 
council board, he was still to be feared. The lesson 
which he gave them was indeed one not to be forgot- 
ten. The head of the combination which had been 
formed against him, the richest, the most powerful, 
the most artful, of the Hindoos, distinguished by 
the favour of those who then held the government, 
fenced round by the superstitious reverence of mil- 
lions, was hanged in broad day befere many thou- 
sands of people. Every thing that could make the 
warning impressive—dignity in the sufferer, solemni- 
ty in the proceeding—was found in this case. The 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the council made 
the triumph more signal. From that moment the 
conviction of every native was, that it was safer to 


take the part of Hastings in a minority, than that of 
Francis in a majority; and that he who was so ven- 
turous as to join in running down the governor-gene- 
ral, might chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, 
to find a tiger, while beating the jungle for a deer. 
The voices of a thousand informers were silenced in 


an instant. From that time, whatever difficulties 
Hastings might have to encounter, he was never mo- 
lested by accusations from natives of India. 

It isa remarkable circumstance, that one of the 
letters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson, bears date a very 
few hours after the death of Nuncomar. While the 
whole settlement was in commotion—while a mighty 
and ancient priesthood were weeping over the remains 
of their chief—the conqueror in that deadly grapple 
sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Gram- 
mar, and the history, traditions, arts, and natural pro- 
ductions of India! 

In the meantime, intelligence of the Rohilla war, 
and of the first disputes between Hastings and his 
colleagues, had reached London. ‘The directors took 
part with the majority, and sent outa letter filled 
with severe reflections on the conduct of Hastings. 
They condemned, in strong but just terms, the iniqui- 
ty of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake 
of pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot 
that, if Hastings had by illicit means obtained pecu- 
niary advantages, he had done so, not for his own 
benefit, but in order to meet their demands. To 
enjoin honesty, and to insist in having what could 
not be honestly got, was then the constant practice 
of the Company. As Lady Macbeth says of her 
husband, they ‘would not play false, and yet would 
wrongly win.’ 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been 
appointed governor-general for five years, empow- 
ered the Crown to remove him on an address from 
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|the Company. Lord North was desirous to procure 
such an address. The three members of coupe 
who had been sent out from England, were men of 
his own choice. General Clavering, in particular 
was supported by a large parliamentary connexion, 
such as no cabinet aula be inclined to disoblige 
The wish of the minister was to displace Hastines, 
and to put Clavering at the head of the government 
In the Court of Directors parties were very nearly 
balanced ; eleven voted against Hasti ten for 
him. The Court of Proprietors was then convened, 
The great sale-room presented a singular appearance, 
Letters had been sent by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, exhorting all the supporters of government who 
held India stock to be inattendance. Lord Sandwich 
marshalled the friends of the administration with his 
usual dexterityand alertness. Fifty peers and privy- 
councillors, seldom seen so far eastward, were counted 
inthecrowd. The debate lasted till midnight. The 
opponents of Hastings had a small superiority on 
the division; but a ballot was demanded, and the 
result was, that the governor-general triumphed by 
a majority of above a hundred over, the combined 
efforts of the directors and the cabinet. The minis- 
ters were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even 
Lord North lost his temper—no ordinary occurrence 
with him—and threatened to convoke parliament 
before Christmas, and to bring in a bill for depriving 
the Company of all political power, and for restric 
ing it to its old business of trading in silks and teas, 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict 
had zealously supported the cause of Hastings, now 
thought that ‘his employer was in imminent danger 
of being turned out, branded with parliamentary 
censure, perhaps prosecuted. The opinion of the 
crown lawyers had already been taken, g 
some parts of the governor-general’s conduct. It 
seemed to be high time to think of a secure and 
honourable retreat. “Under these cireumstanees, 
Macleane thought himself justified in producing the 
resignation with which he had been intrusted. The 
instrument was not in very accurate form; but the 
directors were too eager to be scrupulous. 
accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. Wheeler, one 
of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and sentout 
orders that General Clavering, as senior member oi 
council, should exercise the functions of governor 
general till Mr. Wheeler should arrive. 

But while these things were passing in England, 
a great change had taken place in Bengal. Monson 
was no more. Only four members, of the gover 
ment were left. Clavering and Francis were on the 
one side, Barwell and the governor-general on the 
other; and the governor-general had the casting vote. 
Hastings, who had been during two years destitute 
of all power and patronage, became at once absolute. 
He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversa- 
ries. Their measures were reversed—theit — 
were displaced. A new valuation of the lands of 
Bengal, for the purposes of taxation, was me 
and it was provided that the whole inquiry “— ve 
conducted by the governor-general, and that : 
letters relating to it should run in his -—_ of 
began, at the same time, to revolve hea tury 
conquest and dominion—plans which he li dno 
realized, though not by himself. His >, 
form subordinary alliances with the native p os 
particularly with those of Oude and Berar}, Indi. 
to make Britain the paramount power Im “4 
‘While he was meditating these great re, 
rived the intelligence that he had = 4 
vernor-general, that his resignation 
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that Mr. Wheler was coming out immediate- 
jy,and that, till Mr. Wheler arrived, the chair was 
be filled by Clavering. — : 
Had Monson been still alive, Hastings would pro- 
inbly have retired without a struggle; but he was 
now the teal master of British India, and he was not 
i to quit his high place. He asserted that he 
had never given any instructions which could war- 
rant the steps which had beentaken. What his in- 
structions had been, he owned he had forgotten. If 
he had kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But 
he was certain that he had repeatedly declared to the 
Directors that he would not resign. He could not 
see how the court, possessed of that declaration from 
himself, could receive his resignation from the doubt- 
ful hands of an agent. If the resignation were inva- 


lid,all the proceedings which were founded on that 
resignation were null, and Hastings was still gover- 


nor: neral. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents 
had not acted in conformity with his instructions, he 
would —— have held himself bound by their 
acts, if Clavering had not attempted to seize the su- 
preme power by violence. Whether this assertion 
were ot were not true, itcannot be doubted that the 
imprudence of Clavering gave Hastings an advan- 
tage. The general sent for the keys of the fort and 
the treasury, took possession of the records, and held 
acouncil at which Francis attended. Hastings took 
the chair inanother apartment, and Barwell sat with 
him. Each of the two parties had a plausible show 
ofright. There was no authority entitled to their 
obedience within fifteen thousand miles. It seemed 
that there remained no way of settling the dispute 
except an appeal to arms; and from such an appeal 
Hastings, confident of his influence over his country- 
nen in India, was not inclined to shrink. He directed 
the officers of the garrison of Fort William, and of all 
ihe neighbouring stations to obey no orders but his. 
Atthe same time, with admirable judgment, he offered 
submitthe case to the Supreme Court, and to abide 
by its decision. By snalibear this proposition he 
isked nothing ; yet it was a proposition which his 
opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be 
trated as a criminal, for obeying what the judges 
iad solemnly pronounced to be the lawful govern- 
ment. The boldest man would shrink from taking 
uns in defence of what the judges should pronounce 
ro usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after some 
cy, unwillingly consented to abide by the award 

the court, 16 wurt pronounced that the resig- 
= Was invalid, and that therefore Hastings was 
- frremor-general under the Regulating Act; and 
. efeated members of the council, finding that 

sense of the whole settlement was against them, 
‘equiesced in the decision. 
at this time arrived the news that, after a suit 
pe ad lasted several years, the Franconian 
ny ad decreed a divorce between Imhoff and his 
The baron left Calcutta, carrying with him 
means of buying an estate in Saxony. The lady 
Mrs. Hastings. The event was celebrated 
great festivities ; and all the most conspicuous 
ay Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 

Ste Ma to the government-house. Clavering, 
tk in ommedan chronicler tells the stery, was 
“X inmind and body, and excused himself from 
von’ the splendid assembly. But Hastings, 
blow iad it should Seem, success in ambition and 
=i _ Into high good humour, would take 
alt lee emt himself to the general’s house, 

brought his vanquished rival in tri- 
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umph to the gay circle which sarrounded the bride. 
The exertion was too much for a frame broken by 
mortificgtion as well as by disease—Clavering died 
a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be governor- 
general, and was forced to content himself with a 
seat at the council board, generally voted with Fran- 
cis. But the governor-general, with Barwell’s help 
and his own casting vote, was still the master. Some 
change took place at this time in the feeling both of 
the Court of Directors and of the Ministers of the 
Crown. All designs against Hastings were drop- 
ped; and when his original term of five years ex- 
pired, he was quietly re-appointed. The truth is, 
that the fearful dengan to which the public interests 
in every quarter were now exposed, made both Lord 
North and the Company unwilling to part with a 
governor whose talents, experience, and resolution, 
enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. The greatand 
victorious empire, on the throne of which George the 
Third had taken his seat eighteen years before, with 
brighter hopes than had attended the accession of 
any of the long line of English sovereigns, had, by 
the most senseless misgovernment, been brought to 
the verge of ruin. In America millions of English- 
men were at war with the country from which thejr 
blood, their language, their religion, and their insti- 
tutions were derived ; and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly attached as the in- 
habitants of Norfolk and Leicestershire. ~The great 
powers of Europe, humbled to the dust by the vigour 
and genius which had guided the councils of George 
the Second, now rejoiced in the prospect of a signal 
revenge. The time was approaching when our is- 
land, while struggling to keep down the United 
States of America, and pressed with a still nearer 
danger by the too just discontents of Ireland, was to 
be assailed by France, Spain, and Holland, and to be 
threatened by the armed neutrality of the Baltic ; 
when even our maritime supremacy was to be in jeo- 
omer when hostile fleets were to command the 

traits of Calpe and the Mexican Sea; when the 
British flag was to be scarcely able to protect the 
British Channel. Great as were the faults of Has- 
tings, it was happy for our country that at that 
conjuncture, the most terrible through which she has 
ever passed, he was the ruler of her Indian do- 
minions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be appre- 
hended. The danger was, that the European ene- 
mies of England might form an alliance with some 
native power—might furnish that power with troops, 
arms, and ammunition—and might thus assail our pos- 
sessions on the side of the land. It was chiefly from 
the Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild 
range of hills which runs along the western coast of 
India. In the reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants 
of those regions, led by the great Sevajee, began to 
descend on the possessions of their wealthier and 
less warlike neighbours. The energy, ferocity, and 
cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made them the most 
conspicuous among the new powers which were 
generated by the corruption of the decaying mo- 
narchy. At first they were only robbers. They 
soén rose to the dignity of conquerors. Half the 
provinces of the = 08 were turned into Mahratta 
principalities. Freebooters, sprun, from low castes, 
and accustomed to menial employments, became 
mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the head of a band 
of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Berar. 
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The Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that dynasty which still reigns 
in Guzerat. The houses of Scindia and Holkar 
waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous captain 
made his nest on the impregnable rock of Gooti. An- 
other became the lord of the thousand villages which 
are scattered among the green rice-fields of Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double 
government. The form and the power were every 
where separated. ‘The Mussulman nabobs, who had 
become sovereign princes—the Vizier in Oude, and the 
Nizam at Hydrabad—still called themselves the 
vieeroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the same 
manner the Mahratta states, though really indepen- 
dent, pretended to be members of one empire; and 
acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supre- 
macy of the heir of Sevajee—a roi faineant who 
chewed bang, and toyed with dancing girls, ina 
state-prison at Sattara—and of his Peshwa or mayor 
of the palace, a great hereditary magistrate, who 
kept a court with kingly state at Poonah, and whose 
authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces of 
Aurungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe, 
the government of Bengal was alarmed by the news 
that a French adventurer, who passed for a man of 
quality, had arrived at Poonah. It was said that he 
had been received there with great distinction—that 
he had delivered to the Peshwa letters and presents 
from Louis the Sixteenth,—and that a treaty, hostile 
to England, had been concluded between France and 
the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first 
blow The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A 
portion of the Mahratta nation was favourable to a 
pretender. ‘The governor-general determined to es- 
pouse this pretender’s interest, to move an army 
across the peninsula of India, and to form a close al- 
liance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who 
ruled Berar, and who, in power and dignity, was in- 
ferior to none of the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with 
Berar were in progress, when a letter from the Eng- 
lish consul at Cairo, brought the news that war had 
been proclaimed both in London and Paris. All the 
measures which the crisis required, were adopted by 
Hastings without a moment of delay. The French 
factories in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent 
to Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be oc- 
cupied. Near Calcutta, works were thrown up, 
which were thought to render the approach of a hos- 
tile force impossible. A maritime establishment was 
formed for the defence of the river., Nine new bat- 
talions of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native 
artillery was formed out of the hardy Lascars of the 
Bay of Bengal. Having made these arrangements, 
the governor-general with calm confidence pronounced 
his presidency secure from all attack, unless the 
Mahrattas should march against it in conjunction 
with the French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent west- 
ward, was not so speedily or completely successful 
as most of his undertakings. The commanding-of- 
ficer procrastinated. The authorities at Bombay 
blundered. But the governor-general persevered. 
A new commander repaired the errors of his prede- 
cessor. Several brilliant actions spread the military 
renown of the English through regions where no 
European flag had ever been seen. It is probable 
that, if a new and more formidable danger had not 


compelled Hastings to change his whole policy, his | 





lans respecting the Mahratta empire 
n carried no complete effect. eerie 
The authorities in England had wise} 
Bengal, as commander of the forces, and member of 
the council, one of the most distinguished soldiers ef 
that time. Sir Eyre Coote had, many ears before, 
been conspicuous among the founders of the British 
empire in the East. At the council of war whicj 
preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recom. 
mended, in opposition to the majority, that dari 
course which, after some hesitation, was adopted 
and which was crowned with such splendid success, 
He subsequently commanded in the south of India, 
against the brave and unfortunate Lally, gained the 
decisive battle of Wandewash over the French and 
their native allies, took Pondicherry, and made the 
English power supreme in the Carnatic. Since those 
at exploits near twenty years had elapsed. Coote 
ad no longer the bodily activity which he had 
shown in earlier days; nor was the vigour of his 
mind altogether unimpaired. He was capricious and 
fretful, and required much coaxing to keep him in 
good humour. It must, we fear, be added, that the 
love of money had grown upon him, and that he 
thonght more about his allowances, and less about 
his duties, than might have been expected from s 
eminent a member of so noble a profession. Still he 
was perhaps the ablest officer that was then to be 
found in the British army. Among the native sl- 
diers his name was great, and his influence anrival- 
led. Nor is he yet forgotten by them. Now and 
then a white-bearded old sepoy may still be found, 
who loves to talk of Porto Kovo and Pollidore. It 
is but a short time since one of those aged men came 
to present a memorial to an English officer, who 
holds one of the highest employments in India; 2 
print of Coote hung in the room; the veteran recog- 
nised at once that face and figure which he had not 
seen for more than half a century, and, — 
salam to the living, halted, drew himself up, lifte 
his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his mili- 
tary obeisance to the dead. : 

Coote did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with 
the governor-general ; but he was by no means In 
clined to join in systematic opposition ; and on most 
questions concurring with Hastings, who did his 
best, by assiduous courtship, and by readily granting 
the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify the strong- 
est passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general recor 
ciliation would put an end to thequarrels which had, 
during some years, weakened an disgraced the go 
vernment of Bengal. ‘The dangers of the ar 
might well induce men of patriotic feeling—and 0 
patriotic feeling, neither Hastings nor Francis wes 
destitute—to forget private enmities, and to co-op 
rate heartily for the general — Coote had never 
been concerned in faction. heler was thoroughly 
tired of it. Barwell had made an ample mo 
and though he had promised that he would not 
Calcutta while Hastings wanted his help, was “ 
desirous to return to England, and exerted ~— 2 
promote an arrangement which would ‘rs + wr 
liberty. A compact was made, by which "ra 
agreed to desist from opposition, and pee te 
gaged that the friends of Francis should be tae 
to a fair share of the honours and emolumen Ae 
service. During a few months after this treaty 
was apparent harmony at 

Harmony, indeed, was never more 
at this moment, internal calamities, more 
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itself, menaced Bengal. The authors of 
re va ie Act of 1773, had established two in- 
dependent powers, the one judicial, the other politi- 
eal; and, with @ carelessness scandalous] common 
in Boglish legislation, had omitted to define the 
iitsof either. ‘The judges took advantage of the 
indistinctness, and attempted to draw to themselves: 
supreme authority, not only within Calcutta, but 
throagh the whole of the great territory subject to the 
nesidency of Fort William. There are few English- 
nen who Will not admit that the English law, in 
spite of modern improvements, is neither so cheap 
nor so speedy as might be wished. Still, itis a 
ysiem which has grown “up amongst us. In some 
points it has been fashioned to suit our feelings ; in 
others, it has gradually fashioned our feelings to suit 
itself Even to its worst evils we are accustomed ; 
and therefore, though we may complain of them, 
they do not strike us with the horror and dismay 
which would be prodaced by a new grievance of 
smaller severity. In India the case is widely differ- 
ent English law, transplanted to that country, has 
all the vices from which we suffer here ; it has them 
lina far higher degree; and it has other vices, 
‘ompared With which the worst vices from which we 
suffer are trifles. Dilatory here, jt is far more dila- 
wy ina land where the help of an interpreter is 
weded by every judge, and by every advocate. Cost- 
y here, it is far more costly in a land into which the 
egal practitioners must be imported from an im- 
nense distance. All English labour in India, from 
te labour of the governor-general and the com- 
aander-in-chief, down to that of a groom or a watch- 
mker, must be paid for at a higher rate than at 
wome. Noman will be banished, and banished to 


tetorrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds good 


vith respect to the legal profession. No English 
unister will work, fifteen thousand miles from all 
tis friends, with the thermometer at ninety-six in the 
tude, forthe same emoluments which will content 
wa in chambers that overlook the Thames. Accord- 
ly, the fees in Calcutta are about three times as 
geat as the fees of Westminster Hall; and this, 
‘tugh the people of India are, beyond all compari- 
wa, poorer than the people of England. Yet the 
‘ay and the expense, grievous as they are, form the 
‘aallest part of the evil which English law, imported 
vithout modifications into India, could not fail to 
yoduce. ‘The strongest feelings of our nature, ho- 
wut, religion, female modesty, rose up against the 
‘ovation, Arrest on mesne process was the first 
“ein most civil proceedings; and to a native of 
wk, arrest Was not merely a restraint, but a foul 
wesomal indignity. Oaths were required in every 
‘age of every suit; and the feeling of a quaker 
oat an oath is hardly stronger than that of a re- 
‘ettuble native. That the apartments of a woman 
‘quality should be entered by strange men, or that 
‘rface should be seen by them, are, in the East, in- 
Nerble outrages—ou which are more dreaded 
‘an death, and which ean be expiated only by the 
‘welding of blood. To these outrages the most dis- 
‘uguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
"tenow exposed. Imagine what the state of our 
™ country would be, if a jurisprudence were, on 
- introduced amongst us, which should be 
18, what oar jurisprudence was to our Asiatic sub- 
cS Imagine what the state of our country would 
‘if itwere enacted that an man, by merely 
‘wearing that a debt was due to him, should acquire 
‘o insult the persons of men of the most ho- 

i and sacred callings, and of women of the 
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most shrinking delicacy, to horsewhip a general offi- 
cer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies in 
the way which called forth the blow of Wat Tyler. 
Something like this was the effect of the attempt 
whieh the Supreme Court made to extend its juris- 
diction over the whole of the Company’s territory. 

A reign of terror began—of terror heightened by 
mystery; for even that which was endured was less 
horrible than that which was anticipated. No man 
knew what was next to be expected from this strange 
tribunal. It came from beyond the black water, as 
the people of India, with mysterious horror, call the 
sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom spoke 
the language, or was familiar with the usages, of the 
millions over whom they claimed boundless autho- 
rity. Its records were kept in unknown characters ; 
its sentences were pronounced in unknown sounds. 
It had already collected round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native population—informers, and 
false witnesses, and common barrators, and agents 
of chicane; and, above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ 
followers, compared with whom the retainers of the 
worst English sponging-houses, in the worst times, 
might be considered as upright and tender-hearted. 
Numbers of natives, highly considered among their 
countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, 
flung into the common jail—not for any crime even 
imputed, not for any debt that had been proved, but 
merely as a precaution till their cause should come 
to trial. There were instances in which men of ‘the 
most venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners died of rage and shame in the gripe 
of the vile alguazils of Impey. The harams of no- 
ble Mahommedans—sanctuaries respected in the 
East by governments which respected nothing else 
—were burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The Mus 
sulmans, braver and less accustomed to submission 
than the Hindoos, sometimes stood on their defence; - 
and there were instances in which they shed their 
blood in the doorway, while defending, sword in 
hand, the sacred apartments of their women. Nay, 
it seemed as if even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who 
had crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, who 
had been mute during the administration of Vansit- 
tart, would at length find courage in despair. No 
Mahratta invasion had ever spread through the pro- 
vince such dismay as this inroad of English lawyers. 
All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and 
European, appeared as a blessing when compared 
with the justice of the Supreme Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, 
with the exception of the ravenous pettifoggers who 
fattened on the misery and terror of an immense 
community, cried out loudly agajnst this fearful op- 
pression. But the judges were immovable. If a 
bailiff was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be 
called out. If a servant of the Company, in con- 
formity with the orders of the government, withstood 
the miserable catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs in 
their hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of 
gang-robbers, he was flung into prison for a contempt, 
The lapse of sixty years—the virtue and wisdom of 
many eminent magistrates, who have during that 
time administered justice in the Supreme Court— 
have not effaced from the minds of the people of Ben- 
gal the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this sub 
ject, united as one man. Hastings had courted the 
judges; he had found them useful instruments. But 
he was not disposed to make them his own masters, 
or the masters of India. His mind was large; his 





knowledge of the native character most accurate. He 
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saw that the system pursued by the Supreme Court 
was degrading to the government, and ruinous to the 
people; and he resolved to oppose itmanfully. Te 
consequence was, that the friendship—if that be the 
proper word for snch a connexion—which had existed 
between him and Impey, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly 
between the tyrannical tribunal and the people. The 
chief justice proceeded to the wildest excesses. The 
governor-general and all the members of council 
were served with summonses, calling on them to 
appear before the King’s justices, and to answer for 
their public acts. This was too much. Hastings, 
with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liber- 
ty the persons wrongfully detained by the court, and 
took measures for resisting the outrageous proceed- 
ings of the sheriff’s officers, if necessary, by the 
sword. But he had in view another device, which 
might prevent the necessity of an appeal to arms. 
He was seldom ata loss for an expedient; and he 
knew Impey well. The expedient, in this case, was 
a very simple one—neither more nor less thana bribe. 
Impey was, by act of parliament, a judge, indepen- 
dent of the government of Bengal, and entitled toa 
salary of L.8000 a-year. Hastings proposed to make 
him also a judge in the Company’s service, remova- 
ble at the pleasure of the government of Bengal; 
and to give him, in that capacity, about L.8000 a-year 
more. It was understood that, in consideration of 
this new salary, Impey would desist from urging the 
high pretensions of his court. If he did urge these 


pretensions, the government could, ata moment’s 
notice, eject him from the new place which had been 
created for him. The bargain was struck, Bengal 
was saved, an appeal to force was averted; and the 


chief justice was rich, quiet, and infamous. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It 
‘was of a piece with almost every part of bis conduct 
that comes under the notice of history. No other 
such judge has dishonoured the English ermine, since 
Jefferies drank himself to death in the Tower. But 
we cannot agree with those who have blamed Has- 
tings for this transaction. The case stoodthus. The 
negligent manner in which the Regulating Act had 
been framed, put it in the power of the chief justice 
to throw a great country into the most dreadful con- 
fusion. He was determined to use his power to the 
utmost, unless he was paid to be still; and Hastings 
consented to pay him. The necessity was to be de- 
plored. It is also to be deplored that pirates should 
be able to exact ransom, by threatening to make their 
captives walk the plank. But to ransom a captive 
from pirates, has always been held a humane and 
Christian act; and it would be absurd to charge the 
payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of 
the corsair. This, we seriously think, is a not unfair 
illustration of the relative position of Impey, Has- 
tings, and the a of India. Whether it was 
right in Impey to demand or to accept a price for 
powers which, if they really belonged to him, he 
could not abdicate—which, if they did not belong to 
him, he ought never to have usurped—and which in 
neither case he could honestly sell—is one question. 
It is quite another question, whether Hastings was 
not right to give any sum, however large, to any 
man, however worthless, rather than either surrender 
millions of human beings to pillage, or rescue them 
by civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It 
may, indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to 
Impey was as strong a motive with Francis as regard 
for the welfare of the province. Toa mind burning 
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with resentment, it might seem better to leave Ben. 
gal to the oppressors, than to redeem it by enrichi 
them. It is not improbable, on the other hand, that 
Hastings may have been the more willing to reson 
to an expedient agreeable to the chief justice, 
because that high functionary had cites 
serviceable, and might, when existing dissensions 
were composed, be serviceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis 
was now opposed to Hastings. The peace between 
them proved to be only a short and hollow true, 
during which their mutual aversion was constantly 
becoming stronger. At length an explosion took 
place. Hastings publicly cha Francis with hav- 
ing deceived him, and induced Barwell to quit the 
service by insincere promises. Then came adis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even between honour 
able men, when they make important agreements by 
mere verbal communication. An impartial historian 
will probably be of opinion that they had misunder- 
stood each other; but their minds were so much en- 
bittered, that they imputed to each other nothing less 
than deliberate villainy. ‘1 do not,’ said Hasti 
in a minute recorded in the Consultations of the 
vernment— I do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises 
of candour, convinged that he is incapable of it. | 
judge of his public conduct by his private, which | 
have found to be void of truth and honour.’ After 
the council had risen, Francis put a challenge into 
the governor-general’s hand: it was instantly a- 
cepted. They met, and fired. Francis was shot 
through the body. He was carried toa neighbouring 
house, where it appeared that the wound, though 
severe, was not mortal. Hastings inquired repeet- 
edly after his enemy’s health, and proposed to call 
on him; but Francis coldly declined the visit. He 
had a proper sense, he said, of the governor-gene 
ral’s politeness, but must decline any private mter- 
view. They could meet only at the couneil-boari. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest 
to how great a danger the governor-general had, on 
this occasion, exposed his country. A erisis arrived 
with which he, and he alone, was competent to deal. 
It is not too much to say, that, if he had been taken 
from the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 
would have been as fatal to our power in Asia a8 
our power in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief object of a 
hension to Hastings. ‘The measures of which he 
adopted for the purpose of breaking their power, had 
at first been frustrated by the errors of those whoni 
he was compelled to employ; but his perseverance 
and ability seemed likely to be crowned with sucess, 
when a far more formidable danger showed itself ine 
distant quarter. 

‘About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedas 
soldier had begun to distinguish himself in the wars 
of Southern India. His edueation had been neglect 
ed; his extraction was mean. His father had been 
a petty officer of revenue; his grandfather a wander- 
ing Dervise. But although thus meanly d a 
though ignorant even 0} habet—the body 
turer had no sooner been placed at the head of a Pd 
of troops, than he approved himself a a 
conquestand command. Among the crowd 
who were struggling fot a share of India, none ae 
compare with him in the qualities of the woes 
the statesman. He became a general srincipalites, 

wreck, he 


prince. Out of the fragments of old 
formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous em 





which had gone to pieces in the 
pire. That empire he ruled with the ability, severity, 
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and vigi of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious 
in his pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he had 
vetenlargement of mind — to perceive how much 
the prosperity of subjects adds to the strength of go- 
vemments. He was an oppressor ; but he had at least 
the merit of protecting his people against all appres- 
sion except his own. He was now in extreme old 
age; but his intellect was as clear, and his spirit as 
high, as in the prime of manhood. Such was the 
seat Hyder Ali, the founder of the Mahommedan 
kingdom of Mysore, and the most formidable enemy 
with whom the English conquerors of India, have 
ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder 
would have been either made a friend, or vigorously 
encountered as an enemy. Unhappily the English 
authorities in the south provoked their powerful neigh- 
bour’s hostility, without being prepared to repel it. 
On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand men, far 
superior in discipline and efficiency to any other na- 
tive foree that could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes, which, worn by mountain 
torrents, and dark with jungle, lead down from the 
table-land of Mysore to the plains of the Carnatic. 
This great army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon; and its movements were guided by 
many French officers, trained in the best military 
schools of Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. The sepoys 
in many British garrisons flung down their arms. 
Some forts were surrendered by treachery, and some 
by despair. In a few days the whole open country 
north of the Coleroon had submitted. ‘The English 
inhabitants of Madras could already see by night, 
from the top of Mount St Thomas, the eastern sky 
reddened by a vast semi-circle of blazing villages. 
The white villas, embosomed in little groves of tulip- 
trees, to which our countrymen retire after the daily 
labours of government and of trade, when the cool 
evening breeze springs up from the bay, were now 
left without inhabitants ; for bands of the fierce horse- 
men of Mysore had already been seen prowling near 
those gay verandas. Even the town was not thought 
secure, and the British merchants and public func- 
‘ionaries made haste to ctowd themselves behind the 
cannon of Fort St George. 

There’ were the means indeed of forming an army 
which might have defended the presidency, and even 
riven the invader back to his mountains. Sir Hee- 
tor Munroe was at the head of one considerable 
force; Baillie was advancing with another. United, 
they might have presented a formidable front even to 

an enemy as Hyder. But the English com- 
manders, neglecting those fundamental rules of the 
military art, of which the propriety is obvious even 
‘omen who have never received a military education, 
deferred their junction, and were separately attacked. 
Baillie’s detachment was destroyed. Munroe was 
foreed to abandon his baggage, to fling his guns into 
the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat which 
might be called a flight. In three weeks from the 
commencement of the war, the British empire in 
southern India had been brought to the verge of ruin. 
aly a few fortified places remained to us. The 
glory of our arms had departed. It was known that 
‘great French expedition might soon be expected on 
the coast of Coromandel. England, beset by ene- 
mies on every side, was in no condition to protect 
such remote Sa. 
n it was that the fertile genius and serene cou- 
Tage of Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. 
swift ship, flying before the south-west monsoon, 





brought the evil tidings in few days to Calcutta. In 
twenty-four hours the governor-general had framed a 
— plan of policy adapted to the altered state 
of affairs. The struggle with Hyder was a struggle 
for life and death. 1 minor objects must be sacri- 
ficed to the preservation of the Carnatic. The dis- 

utes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A 
arge military force and a supply of money must be 
instantly sent to Madras. But even these measures 
would be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so 
grossly mismanaged, were placed under the direc- 
tion of a vigorous mind. It was no time for trifling. 
Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exercise 
of power ; to suspend the incapable governor of Fort 
St. George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hy- 
der, and to entrust that distinguished general with 
the whole administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who 
had now recovered from his wound, 1nd had returned 
to the council, the governor-general’s wise and firm 
eed was approved by the majority of the board. 

e reinforcements were sent off with great expedi- 
tion, and reached Madras before the French arma- 
ment arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, broken by 
age and disease, was no longer the Coote of Wande- 
wash ; but he was stil] a resolute and skilful com- 
mander. The progress of Hyder was arrested ; and 
in a few months the great victory of Porto Novo re- 
trieved the honour of the English arms. 

In the mean time Francis had returned to England, 
and Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. 
Wheler had gradually been relaxing in his opposi- 
tion; and, after the departure of his vehement and 
implacable colleague, co-operated heartily with the 
governor-general ; whose influence over his country- 
men in India, always great, had, by the vigour and 
success of his recent measures, been considerably in- 
creased. 

But though the difficulties arising from factions 
within the council were at an end, another class of 
difficulties had become more pressing than ever. The 
financial embarrassment was extreme. Hastings had 
to find the means, not only of carrying on the go- 
vernment of Bengal, but of maintaining a most cost- 
ly war against both Indian and European enemies in 
the Carnatic, and of making remittances to England. 
A few years before this time he had obtained relief 
by plundering the Mogul, and enslaving the Rohil- 
las; nor were the resources of his fruitful mind by 
any means exhausted. 

is first design was on Benares,a city which in 
wealth, population, dignity, and sanctity, was among 
the foremost of Asia. It was commonly believed that 
half a million of human beings was crowded into 
that labyrinth of loftly alleys, rich with shrines, and 
minarets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to which 
the sacred apes clung by hundreds. The traveller 
could scarcely make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants, and not less holy bulls. The broad 
and stately flights of steps which descended from 
these swarming haunts to the eg ae along 
the Ganges, were worn every day by the we ; 
of an innumerable multitude of worshippers. e 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos 
from every province where the Brahminical faith 
was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither 
every month to die—for it was believed that a pecu- 
liarly happy fate awaited the man who should pass 
from the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive whichallured strangers 
to that great metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. All along the shores of the 
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venerable stream, lay great fleets of vessels laden 
with rich merchandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that adorned the 
balls of St. James’s and of the Petit Trianon ; and 
in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal, and the sabres 
of Oude, were mingled with the jewels of Golcondo, 
and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich capital, and 
the surrounding tract, had long been under the im- 
mediate rule of a Hindoo prince, who rendered ho- 
mage to the Mogul emperors. During the great 
anarchy of India, the lords of Benares became inde- 
pendent of the court of Delhi ; but were compelled to 
submit to the authority of the nabob of Oude. Op- 
pressed by this formidable neighbour, they invoked 
the protection of the English. The English protec- 
tion was given; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by 
a solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over Benares to 
the Company. From that time the Rajah was the 
vassal of the government of Bengal, acknowledged 
its supremacy, and sent an annual tribute to Fort Wil- 
liam. These duties Cheyte Sing, the reigning 
prince, had fulfilled with strict punctuality. 
Respecting the precise nature of the legal relation 
between the Company and the Rajah of Benares, 
there has been much warm and acute controversy. 
On the one side, it has been maintained, that 
Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on whom 
the superior — had a right to call for aid in the 
necessities of the empire. On the other side, it has 
been contended thathe was an independent prince, 
that the only claim which the Company had upon 
him was for a fixed tribute, and that, while the fixed 
tribute was regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the 
English had no more right to exact any further con- 
tribution from him, than to demand subsidies from 
Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier than to 
find precedents and analogies in favour of either 
view. 
Our own impression is, that neither view is correct. 
It was too much the habit of English politicians to take 
it for granted that there was in India a known and 
definite constitution by which questions of this kind 
were to be decided. ‘The truth is, that during the in- 
terval which elapsed between the fall of the house of 
Tamerlane, and the establishment of the British as- 
cendency, there was no such constitution. The old 
order of things had passed away ; the new order of 
things was not yet formed. All was transition, 
confusion, obscurity. Every body kept his head as 
he best might, and scrambled for whatever he could 
t. There have been similar seasons in Europe. 
The time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian em- 
pire is an instance. Who would think of seriously 
diseussing the question, what extent of pecuniary aid 
and of obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional 
right to demand from the Duke of Britanny, or the 
Duke of Normandy? The words ‘ constitutional 
right,’ had, in that state of society, no meaning. If 
Hugh Capet laid hands on all the possessions of the 
Duke of Normandy, this might be unjust and immo- 
ral; but it would not be illegal, in the sense in which 
the ordinances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, 
on the other hand, the Duke of Normandy made war 
on Hugh Capet, this might be unjust and immoral ; 
but it would not be iJlegal in the sense in which the 
expedition of Prince Louis Bonaparte was illegal. 
Very similar to this was the state of India sixty 
years ago. Of the existing governments not a sin- 
gle one could lay claim to legitimacy, or plead any 
other title than recent occupation. There was 
scarcely a province in which the real sovereignty and 





the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. Titles| was known that Cheyte Sing 
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and forms were still retained, which impli 
heir of Tamerlane was an absolute vdatel = ‘ 
nabobs of the provinces were his lientenants, I 
reality, he was acaptive. The nahobs were in 
laces independent princes. In other laces, as ip 
éngal and the Carnatic, they had, like their master 
become mere phantoms, and the Com y Was gu. 
preme. Among the Mahrattas again, the heir of &. 
vajee still kept the title of rajah; but he was a pri 
soner, and his prime minister, the Peshwa, had be. 
come the hereditary chief of the state. The Peshws 
in his turn, was fast sinking into the same degraded 
situation to which he had reduced the rajah. It was, 
we believe, impossible to find, from the imalays to 
Mysore, a single government which was at once d 
facto and de jure—which possessed the physical 
means of making itself feared by its neighbours ani 
subjects, and which had at the same time the a- 
thority derived from law and long prescription, 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from 
most of his contemporaries, that such a state of things 
gave immense advantages to a ruler of great talenis 
and few scruples. In every international questi 
that could arise, he had his option between the é& 
cosa ground and the de jure ground ; and the probs- 

ility was that one of those grounds would sustain 
any claim that it might be convenient for him w 
make, and enable him ‘to resist any claim made by 
others. In every controversy, accordingly, he r- 
sorted to the plea which suited his immediate pw- 
pose, without troubling himself in the least about 
consistency; and thus he scarcely ever failed 
find what, to persons of short memories and seanty 
information, seemed to be a justification for what 
he wanted to do. Sometimes the nabob of Bengalis 
a shadow, sometimes a monarch; sometimes the 
vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an independent 
potentate. If it is expedient for the Company 
show some legal title to the revenues of —- 
grant under the seal of the Mogul is brought forward 
as an instrument of the highest authority. Wher 
the Mogul asks for the rents which were reserved 
him by that very grant, he is told that he is a mer 
pageant; that the English power rests ona very 
ferent foundation from acharter given by him; th! 
he is welcome to play at royalty as long as he likes, 
but that he must expect no tribute the real 
masters of India. 

It is true, that it was in the power of others, % 
well as of Hastings, to practise this legerdemain: 
but in the controversies of government, sophistry Is 
of little use unless it be backed by power. Theres 
a principle which Hastings was fond of a 
the strongest terms, and on which he acted with u- 
deviating steadiness. It is a principle which, we 
must own, can hardly be disputed in the presest 
state of public law. It is this—that where an all 
biguous question arises between two gove a“ 
there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal excep 
force, and that the opinion of the strongest must pre- 
vail. Almostevery question was ambiguous @ in 
dia. The English government was the strongest 
India. The consequences are obvious. The 
government might do exactly what it chose. | a 

The English government now chose pans ol 
ney out of Cheyte Sing. It had formerly 4 
venient to treat him as a sovereign prince xierity 
now convenient to treat him as a et in that 
inferior to that of Hastings could easily ra 
general chaos of laws and customs, eat It 
either course. Hastings wanes Orage we cass, 
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+ wag guspected that he had accumulated a trea- 
“ Nor a he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, 
when the governor-general was in great difficulties, 

courted the favour of Francis and Clavering. Has- 
tings, who, less we believe from evil passions than 
from policy, seldom left an injury unpunished, was 
ot sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach 
yeighbouring princes the same lesson which the fate 
of Nuncomar had already impressed on the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal. : . 

In 1778, on the first es out of the war with 
France, Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addi- 
tion to his fixed tribute, an extraordinary contribution 
of £50,000. In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. 
In 1790, the demand was renewed. Cheyte Sing, 
in the hope of obtaining some indulgence, secretly 
offered the governor-general a bribe of £20,000. Has- 
tings took the money ; and hisenemies have maintain- 
ed that he took it intending to keep it. He certainly 
concealed the transaction, for a time, both from the 
council in Bengal, and from the Directors at home ; 
nor did he ever give any satisfactory reason for the 
concealment. Public spirit, or the fear of detection, 
however, determined him to withstand the tempta- 
tion. He paid over the bribe to the Company’s trea- 
sury, and insisted that the rajah should instantly 
comply with the demands of the English government. 
The rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, shuf- 
fied, solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of 
Hastings was not tobe soeluded. He added another 
£10,000 as a fine for delay, and sent troops to exact 
the money. , 

The’ money was paid. But this was not enough. 
The late events in the south of India had increased 
the financial embarrassments of the Company. Has- 
tings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, 


for that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. According- 
ly, the rajah was now required to keep a body of 
cavalry for the service of the British government. 
He objected and evaded. This was exactly what 


te governor-general wanted. He had now a pre- 
ext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a 
criminal. *1 resolved,’ these are the words of Has- 
tags himself, to draw from his guilt the means of re- 
lief to the Company’s distresses—to make him pay 
largely for his pardon, or toexact a severe vengeance 
tor past delinquency.” The plan was simply this— 
o demand larger and larger contributions, till the 
rajah should be driven to remonstrate, then to call 
his remonstrance a crime, and to punish him by con- 
fscating all his possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He 
Offered £200,000 to propitiate the British government. 
But Hastings replied, that nothing less than half a 
nillion would be accepted. Nay, he began to think 
of selling Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold 
Allahabad and Rohileund. ‘The matter was one which 
could not be well managed at a distance; and Has- 
me resolved to visit Benares. 

a Sing received his leige lord with every 
a reverence ; came near sixty miles, with his 
e 8, to meet and escort the illustrious visiter; and 
eeeeed his deep concern at the displeasure of the 
<— He even took off his turban, and laid it in 

- P of Hastings—a gesture which in India marks 
Po most profound submission and devotion. Has- 

ngs behaved with cold and repulsive severity. 

aving arrived at Benares, he sent to the tajah a 

et containing the demands of the government of 
bimeat § The rajah, in reply, attempted to clear 

eit from the accusations brought against him. 
who wanted money and not excuses, was 


not to be put off by the ordinary artifices of eastern 
negotiation. He instantly ordered the rajah to be 
arrested, and placed under the custody of two com- 
panies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely 
showed his usual judgment. It is probable that, 
having had little opportunity of personally observing 
any part of the population of India, except the Ben- 
galees, he was not fully aware of the difference be- 
tween their character and that of the tribes which in- 
habit the upper provinces. He was now on a land 
far more favourable to the vigour of the human frame, 
than the Delta of the Ganges; ina land fruitful of 
soldiers, who have been found worthy to follow En- 

lish battalions to the charge, and into the breach. 

he rajah was popular among his subjects. His 
administration had been mild; and the prosperity of 
the district which he governed presented a striking 
contrast to the depressed state of Bahar, under our 
rule—a still more striking contrast to the misery of 
the provinces which were cursed by the tyranny of 
the nabob vizier. The national and religious pre- 
judices with which the English were regarded through- 
out India, were peculiarly intense in the metropolis 
of the Brahminical superstition. It can therefore 
scarcely be doubted that the governor-general, be- 
fore he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an 
arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of 
bearing downall opposition. This had not been done. 
The handful of sepoys who attended Hastings, would 
probably have been sufficient to overawe Moorsheda- 
bad, or the Black Town of Calcutta. But they were 
unequal to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. 
The streets surrounding the palace were filled by an 
immense multitude; of whom a large proportion, as 
is usual in upper India, wore arms. ‘The tumult be- 
came a fight, and the fighta massacre. The English 
officers defended themselves with desperate courage 
against overwhelming numbers, and fell, as became 
them, sword in hand. The sepoys were butchered. 
The gates were forced. The captive prince, neglected 
by his jailers during the confusion, discovered an out- 
let which opened on the precipitous bank of the Gan- 
ges, let himself down to the water by a string made of 
the turbans of his attendants, found a boat, and es- 
caped to the opposite shore. 

if Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought 
himself into a difficult and perilous situation, it is 
only just to acknowledge, that he extricated himself 
with even more than his usual ability and presenee 
of mind. He had only fifty men with him. The 
building in which he had taken up his residence was 
on every side blockaded by the insurgents. But his 
fortitude remained unshaken. The rajah from the 
other side of the river sent apologies and liberal of- 
fers. They were not even answered. Some subtle 
and enterprizing men were found who undertook to 
pass through the throng of enemies, and to convey 
the intelligence of the late events to the English can- 
tonments. It is the fashion of the natives of India 
to wear large ear-rings of gold. When they travel, 
the rings are laid aside lest they should tempt some 
gang of robbers; and, in place of the ring, a quill 
ora roll of paper is inserted in the orifice, to prevent 
it from closing. Hastings placed in the ears of his 
messen, +8 letters rolled up in the smallest compass. 
Some of these letters were addressed to the com- 
manders of the English troops, One was written to 
assure his wife of his safety. One was to the envoy 
whom he had sent to negotiate with the Mabrattas. 
Instructions for the negotiation were needed; and 





the governor-general framed them in that situation 
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of extreme danger, with as much composure as if he 
had been writing in his palace at Calcutta. 
ings, however, were not yet at the worst. An 
lish officer of more spirit than judgment, eager 
to distinguish himself, made a premature attack on 
the insurgents beyond the river. His troops were 
entangled in narrow streets, and assailed by a farious 
population. He fell, with many of his men; and 
the survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never 
failed to follow every check, however slight, sus- 
tained in India by the English arms. For aol 4 
of miles round, the whole country was in commotion. 
The entire population of the district of Benares took 
arms. The fields were abandoned by the husband- 
men, who thronged to defend their prince. The 
infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of 
that province rose up against the nabob vizier, 
refused to pay their imposts, and put the revenue of- 
ficers to flight. Even Bahar was ripe forrevolt. The 
hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. Instead of im- 

loring mercy in the humble style of a vassal, he 
feos to talk the language of a conqueror, and threat- 
ened, it was said, to sweep the white usurpers out of 
the land. But the English troops were now assem- 
bling fast. The officers, and even the private men, 
tded the governor-general with enthusiastic at- 
tachment, and flew to his aid with an alacrity which, 
as he boasted, had never been shown on any other 
occasion. Major Popham, a brave and skilful sol- 
dier, who had highly eee himself in the 
Mahratta war, and in whom the governor-general re- 


posed the greatest confidence, took the command. 
The tumultuary army of the . = was put to rout. 


His fastnesses were stormed. In a few hours, above 
thirty thousand men left his standard, and returned 
to their ordinary avocations. The unhappy prince 
fled from his country for ever. His fair domain was 
added to the British dominions. One of his relations 
indeed was appointed rajah; but the rajah of Benares 
was henceforth to be, like the nabob of Bengal, a 
mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of L.200,000 a-year 
was made to the revenues of the Company. But 
the immediate relief was not as great as had been 
expected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had 
been popularly estimated ata million sterling. It 
turned out to be about a fourth part of that sum ; and, 
such as it was, it was seized and divided as prize- 
money by the army. 

Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, 
Hastings was more violent than he would otherwise 
have been, in his dealings with Oude. Sujah Dow- 
lah had long been dead. His son and successor, 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the weakest and most 
vicious even of eastern princes. His life was di- 
vided between torpid repose, and the most odious 
forms of sensuality. In his court there was bound- 
less waste ; throughout his dominions wretchedness 
and disorder. He had been, under the skilful ma- 
nagement of the English government, gradually sink- 
_ ing from the rank of an independent prince to that 

of a vassal of the Company. It was only by the 
help of a British brigade that he could be secure 
from the aggressions of neighbours who despised 
his weakness, and from the vengeance of subjects 
who detested his tyranny. A brigade was furnished ; 
and he engaged to defray the =e of paying and 
maintaining it. From that time his independence 
was atanend. Hastings was nota man to lose the 
advantage which he had thus gained. The nabob 
soon began to complain of the burden which he had 





undertaken to bear. His revenues, he sai 
ing off; . his servants were me a = = 
longer support the expense of the arrangement which 
he had sanctioned. Hastings would not listen 
these representations. The vizier, he said, had “ 
vited the government of Bengal to send him “4 
and had promised to pay for them. The ey 
been sent. How long the troops were to remain j 
Oude, was a matter not settled a the treaty, Ree 
mained, therefore, to be settled between the contract. 
ing parties. But the contracting parties differed 
Ww he then must decide? ‘The strongest, 
astings also argued that, if the Engli 
withdrawn, Oude Sook certainly sien _— 
anarchy, and would probably be overrun by aL. 
ratta army. That the finances of Oude were embar. 
rassed, he admitted. But he contended, not with. 
out reason, that the embarrassment was to be attri- 
buted to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-ul-Dow. 
lah himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops, 
the only effect would be that more would be squan- 
dered on worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of 
Benares, to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy of the 
nabob vizier prevented this visit. Witha small trainhe 
hastened to meet the governor-general. An interview 
took place in the fortress which, from the crest of the 
precipitous rock of Chunar, looks down on the wi- 
ters of the Ganges. , 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the 
negotiation — come to an amicable close. Has- 
tings wanted an extraordinary supply of , 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted to p Bony, Be me 
what he already owed. Such a difference seemed to 
admit of no compromise. There was, however, one 
course satisfactory to both sides, one course by which 
it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude 
and of Bengal; and that course was adopted. It 
was simply this—that the governor-general and the 
nabob vizier should join to rob a third party; and 
the third party whom they determined to rob was the 
parent of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late nabob, and his wife, who 
was the mother of the present nabob, were known a 
the Begums or Princesses of Oude. They had of 
sessed great influence over Sujah Dowlah, and 
at his death, been left in possession of a splendid 
dotation. ‘The domains of which they received the 
rents and administered the government were of wide 
extent. The treasure hoarded by the late nabob—a 
treasure which was popularly estimated at near three 
millions sterling—was in their hands. They conti- 
nued to occupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, the 
Beautiful Dwelling; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah held 
his court in the stately Lucknow, which he had built 
for himself on the shores of the Goomti, and had 
adorned with noble mosques and colleges. _ 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considert- 
ble sums from his mother. She had at length ap 
pealed to the English; and the English had inter 
fered. A solemn compact had been made, by which 
she consented to give her son some pecuniary assist- 
ance, and he in his turn promised never to commit 
any further invasion of her rights. ‘This 
was formally guaranteed by the government of Bem 
gal. But times had changed; money was wanted ; 
and the power which had given the guarantee was 


not ashamed to instigate the spoiler. 


It was necessary to find some pretext for a confis- 
cation, inconsistent not merely with yp -_ 
not merely with the ordinary rules of humanity 
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justice—bat with that great law of filial piety, 
which, even in the wildest tribes of savages—even 
ia those more degraded communities which wither 
under the influences of a corrupt half-civilization— 
retains @ certain authority over the humanmind. A 
pretext was the last thing that. Hastings was likely 
towant. The insurrection at Benares had produced 
disturbances in Oude. ‘These disturbances it was 
convenient toimpate to the Princesses. Evidence for 
the imputation there were scarcely any; unless re- 
ports wandering from one mouth to another, and 
gaining something by every transmission, may be 
called evidence. The accused were furnished with 
no charge ; they were permitted to made no defence ; 
for the governor-general wisely considered, that if 
he tried them, he might not be able to find a ground 
for plundering them. It was agreed between him 
and the nabob vizier, that the noble ladies should, 
by a sweeping measure of confiscation, be stripped 
of their domains and treasures for the benefit of the 
Company; and that the sums thus obtained should 
be accepted by the government of Bengal in satisfac- 
tion of its claims on the government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, he was 
completely subjugated by the-clear and commanding 
intellect of the English statesman. But when they 
had separated he began to reflect with uneasiness 
on the engagement into which he had entered. His 
mother and grandmother protested and implored. 
His heart, deeply cmap by absolute power and 
licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling, 
failed him in this crisis. Even the English resident 
at Lucknow, though hitherto devoted to Hastings, 
shrank from extreme measures. But the governor- 
general was inexorable. He wrote to the resident in 
terms of the greatest severity, and declared that, if 
the spoliation which had been agreed upon were not 
instantly carried into effect, he would himself go to 
Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds re- 
coiled with dismay. The resident, thus menaced, 
waited on his highness, and insisted that the treaty 
of Chunar should be carried into full and immediate 
effect, Asaph-ul-Dowlah yielded—making, at the 
same time a solemn protestation, that he yielded to 
compulsion. “'The lands were resumed; but the 
treasure Was not so easily obtained. It was neces- 
sary to nse force. A body of the Company’s troops 
inarched to Fyzabad, and forced the gates of the pa- 
lace. The princesses were confi to their own 
apartments. But still they refused to submit. Some 
more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A 
mode was found, of which, even at this distance of 
ume, We cannot speak without shame and sorrow. 

_ There were at Fyzabad two ancient men belong- 
ing to that unhappy class which a practice of imme- 
morial antiquity in the East has excluded from the 
pleasures of love, and from the hope of posterity. It 
has always been held in Asiatic courts, that beings 
thus estranged from sympathy with their kind are 
De whom priaces may most safely trust. Sujah 
owlah had been of this opinion. He had given 
his entire confidence to the two eunuchs; and after 
his death they remained at the head of the household 
of his widow. 
men were, by the orders of the British go- 
oa seized, imprisoned, ironed, starved toe 
eath, in order to extort money from the princesses. 
ney had been two months in confinement, 
ae Ith gave way. They implored permission 
a little exercise in the garden of their prison. 
i officer who was in charge of them stated, that 
they Were allowed this indulgence, there was not 





the smallest chance of their escaping, and that their 
irons really added nothing to the security of the cus- 
tody in which they were kept. He did not under- 
stand the plan of his superiors. Their object in 
these inflictions was not security but torture ; and all 
mitigation was refused. Yet this was not the worst. 
It was resolved by an English government that these 
two infirm old men should be delivered to the tor- 
mentors. For that purpose they were removed to 
Lucknow. What horrors tMeir dungeon there wit- 
nessed can only be guessed. But there remains on 
the records of Parliament this letier, written by a 
British resident to a British soldier :— 

‘Sir, the nabob having determined to inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon the prisoners under your 
guard, this is to desire that his officers, when they 
shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, 
and be permitted to do with them as they shall see 


ro 
hile these barbarities were perpetrated at Luck- 
now, the princesses were still under duresse at Fyza- 
bad. Food was allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities, that their female at- 
tendants were in danger of perishing with hunger. 
Month after month this cruelty continued, till, at 
length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had 
been wrung out of the princesses, Hastings began to 
think that i had really got to the bottom of their re- 
venue, and that no rigour could extort more. Then 
at length the wretched men who were detained at 
Lucknow regained their liberty. When their irons 
were knocked off, and the doors of their prison 
opened, their quivering lips, the tears which ran 
down their cheeks, and the thanksgiving which they 
poured forth to the common Father of Mussulmans 
and Christians, melted even the stout hearts of the 
English warriors who stood by. 
ere is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, 
through the whole of these proceedings, appears not 
only excusable but laudable. There is a man who 
tells us, that he ‘must really be pardoned if he ven- 
tures to characterize as something pre-eminently ridi- 
culous and wicked, the sensibility which would 
balance against the preservation of British India a 
little personal suffering, which was applied only so 
long as the sufferers refused to deliver up a portion of 
that wealth, the whole of which their own and their 
mistresses’ treason had forfeited.’ We cannot, we 
must own, envy the reverend biographer, either his 
singular notion of what constitutes pre-eminent wick- 
edness, or his equally singular perception of the pre- 
eminently ridiculous. _Is this the generosity of an 
English soldier? Is this the charity of a Christian 
priest? Could neither of Mr. Gleig’s professions 
teach him the very rudiments of morality? Or is 
morality a thing which may be well enough in ser- 
mons, but which has nothing to do with biography ? 
But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah 
Impey’s conduct on this occasion. It wasnot indeed 
easy for him to intrude himself into a business so en- 
tirely alien from all his official duties. But there 
was something inexpressibly alluring, we must sup- 
pose, in the peculiar rankness of the infamy which 
was then to be got at Lucknow. He hurried thither 
as fast as relays of palankin-bearers could carry him. 
A crowd of people came before him with affidavits 
against the Begums, ready drawn in their hands. 
Those affidavits he did not read. The greater part, 
indeed, he could not read ; for they were in Persian 
and Hindostanee, and no interpreter was employed. 
He administered the oath to the deponents, with all 
possible expedition ; and asked not a single question, 
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not even whether they had perused the statements to 
which they swore. This work performed, he got 
again into his palankin, and posted back to Calcutta, 
to be in time for the opening of term. The cause 
was one which, by his own confession, lay altogether 
out of his jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, 
he had no more right to inquire into crimes com- 
mitted by natives in Oude, than the Lord President 
of the Court of Session of Scotland to hold an assize 
at Exeter. He had no right to try the Begums, nor 
did he pretend to try them. With what object, then, 
did he undertake so longa journey? Evidently in 
order that he might give, in an irregular manner, that 
sanction which in a regular manner he could not 
give, to the crimes of those who had recently hired 
him; and in order that a confused mass of testimon 
which he did not sift, which he did not even ‘ 
might acquire an authority not properly belonging to 
it, from the signature of the highest judicial func- 
tionary in India. 
The time was approaching, however, when he was 
to be stripped of that robe which has, never since the 
Revolution, been disgraced so foully as by him. The 
state of India had for some time occupied much of 
the attention of the British parliament. Towards 
the close of the American war, two committees of 
the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In the one 
Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under 
the presidency of the able and versatile Henry Dun- 
das, then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are 
the changes which, during the last sixty years, have 
taken place in our Asiatic dominions, the reports 
which those committees laid on the table of the 
House will still be found most interesting and in- 
structive. 
There was as yet no connexion between the Com- 
any and either of the great parties in the state. 
he ministers had no motive to defend Indian abuses. 
On the contrary, it was for their interest to show, if 
possible, that the government and patronage of our 
Oriental empire might, with advantage, be trans- 
ferred to themselves. The votes, therefore, which, 
in consequence of the reports made by the two com- 
mittees, were passed by the Commons, breathed the 
spirit of stern arfd indignant justice. The severest 
epithets were applied to several of the measures of 

astings, especially to the Rohilla war; and it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, that the 
Company ought to recall a governor-general who had 
brought such calamities on the Indian people, and 
such dishonour on the British name. An act was 
passed for limiting the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Coart. The bargain which Hastings had made 
with the Chief Justice was condemned in the 
strongest terms; and an address was presented to the 
king, praying that Impey might be ordered home to 
answer for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary 
of State. But the proprietors of India stock reso- 
lutely refused to dismiss Hastings from their service; 
and passed a resolution affirming, what was andenia- 
bly true, that they were entrusted by law with the 
right of naming and removing their governor-gene- 
ral; and that they were not bound to obey the direc- 
tions of a single branch of the legislature with re- 
spect to such nomination or removal. , 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings 
mained at the head of the government of Bengal till 
the spring of 1785. His administration, so eventful 
and stormy, closed in almost perfect quiet. In the 
council there was no regular opposition to his mea- 
sures. Peace was restored to India. The Mahratta 
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war had ceased. Hyder was no more, A treaty had 
been concluded with his son, Tippoo; and the Ca 
natic had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore, 


Since the termination of the American w England 
had no European enemy or rival in the oe 

On a general review of the long administration of 
Hastings, it is impossible to deny that, against the 
great crimes by which it is blemished, we have tp 
set off great public services. — had passed 


through a perilous crisis. 
tained her pw in the foremost rank of Ev 
weary and the manner in which she had defended 
erself against fearful odds, had inspired surround. 
ing nations . with a high opinion both of her spirit 
and of her strength. ee lly in every part of 
the world, except one, she had been a loser. Not 
only had she been compelled to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of thirteen colonies peopled by her chil- 
dren, and to conciliate the Irish by giving up the 
right of legislating for them; but, in the Meditem- 
nean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, 
on the continent of America, she had been compelled 
to cede the fruits of her victories in former wars, 
Spain regained Minorca and Florida; France n- 
gained Senegal, Goree, and several West India 
islands. The only quarter of the world in which 
Britain had lost nothing, was the quarter in which 
her interests had been committed to the care of Has- 
tings. In spite of the utmost exertions both of Bi 
ropean and Asiatic enemies, the power of our county 
in the East had been greatiy augmented. Benars 
was subjected ; the nabob vizier reduced to vassal- 
age. That our influence had been thus extended, 
nay, that Fort William and Fort St. George had no 
been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, if ve 
may trust the general voice of the English in India, 
to the skill end weestetion of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with ll its blemishes, 
gives him a title to be considered as one of the most 
remarkable men in our history. He dissolved the 
double government. , He transferred the direction of 
affairs to English hands. Outof a frightful anarehy, 
he educed at least a rade and imperfect order. The 
whole organization by which justice was dispensed, 
revenue collected, peace maintained, throughout 2 
territory nét inferior in population to the dominions 
of Louis the Sixteenth, or of the Emperor Joseph, 
was created and superintended by him. He boasted 
that every public office, without exception, which 
existed when he left Bengal was his work. Itis 
quite true that this system, after all the improvemen's 
suggested by the experience of sixty years, stil 
needs improvement; and that it was at first far more 
defective than it now is. But whoever seriously 
considers what it is to construct from the beginning 
the whole of a machine so vast and complex a8@ g 
vernment, will allow that what Hastings eff 
deserves high admiration. To compare the most 
celebrated European ministers to him, seems to 083 


unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in 
Laaion with Robinson Crusoe; who, before he could 
Jough and bis 


bake a single loaf, had to make his plo 
harrow, his fences and his scarecrows, his s) 
his flail, his mill and his oven. ae 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, wh 
we reflect that he was not bred a statesman od that 
was sent from school to a reaper lpr 
he was employed during the prime 0! 
asa commanalal agent, far from all intellectual 
ciety. 
or must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply 


She still, indeed, main. 
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for assistance, were persons who owed as little as 


than himself, to education.» A min- | 
himself, or less ’ | was no contending against the pen of Hastings. 


i ope finds himself, on the first day on 
pr his functions, surrounded by 
experienced public servants, the depositaries of offi- 
cial traditions. Hastings had no such help. His 
own reflection, his own energy, were to supply the 
place of all Downing Street and Somerset House. 
Having had no facilities for learning, he was forced 
teach. He had first to form himself, and then to 


form his instraments ; and this notina single de- 
partment, bat in all the departments of the adminis- 


—— be added that, while engaged in this most 
srduous task, he was constantly trammelled by orders 
fom home, and frequently borne down by a majority 
in'couneil. The preservation of an Empire from a 
formidable combination of foreign enemies, the con- 
struction of a government in all its parts, were ac- 
complished by him; while every ship brought out 
bales of censure from his employers, and while the 
records of every consultation were filled with acrimo- 
nious minutes by his colleagues. We believe that 
there never was a public man whose temper was so 
severely tried ;—not Marlborough, when thwarted by 
the Dutch Deputies ;—not Wellington, when he had 
to deal at once with the Portuguese Regency, the 
Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. But the temper 
of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was 
not sweet, but it was calm. Quick and vigorous as 
his intellect was, the patience with which he endured 
the most cruel vexations till a remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to 
have been capable of resentment, bitter and long- 
enduring ; yet his resentment so seldom hurried him 
into any blunder, that it may be doubted whether 
what appeared to be revenge was anything but policy. 
The effect of his singular equanimity was, that he 
always had the full command of all the resources of 
we of the most fertile minds that ever existed. Ac- 
cotdingly, no complication of perils and embarrass- 
wents could perplex him. For every difficulty he 
had a contrivance ready; and, whatever may be 
thought of the justice and humanity of some of his 
contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to 
serve the purpose for which they were designed. 
_ Together with this extraordinary talent for devis- 
ing expedients, Hastings possessed, in a very high 
‘legree, another talent scarcely less necessary to a 
man in his situation ;—we mean the talent for con- 
ducting political controversy. It is as necessary to 
an English statesman in the East that he should be 
ible to write, as it is to a minister in this country 
that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the 
ratory of a public man here, that the nation judges 
fhis powers. Itis from the letters and reports of a 
public man in India, that the dispensers of patronage 
form their estimate of him. In each ease, the talent 
which receives peculiar encouragement is developed, 
pethaps at the expense of the other powers. In this 
country, we sometimes hear men speak above their 
abilities, _It is not very unusual to find gentlemen 
inthe Indian service who write above their abilities. 
The English politician is a little too much of a deba- 
a Indian politician a little too much of an es- 
Of the numerous servants of the Company who 
have distinguished themselves as framers of minutes 
despatches, Hastings stands at the head. He 
hes a the person who gave to the official writ- 
a the Indian governments the character which it 
retains." He was matched against no common 
January, 1842,—-Musrum. 5 
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antagonist. But even Francis was forced to acknow- 
ledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there 


And, in truth, the governor-general’s power of mak- 
ing out acase—of perplexing what it was inconve- 
nient that people should understand—and of setting 
in the clearest point of view whatever would bear 
the light, was incomparable. His style must be 
praised with some reservation. It was in general 
forcible, pure, and polished; butit was sometimes, 
though not often, turgid, and, on one or two occa- 
sions, even bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of 
Hastings for Persian literature may have tended to 
corrupt his taste. 

And, since we have feferred to his literary tastes, 
it would be most unjust not to praise the judicious 
encouragement which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal 
studies and curious researches. His patronage was 
extended, with prudent generosity, to voyages, tra- 
vels, a He did little, it is 
true, towards introducing into India the learning of 
the West. To make the youug natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith—to substitute 
the geography, astronomy, and surgery of Europe 
for the dotages of the Brahminical superstition, or 
for the imperfect science of ancient Greece transfused 
through Arabian expositions—this was a scheme re- 
served to crown the beneficent administration of a far 
more victorious ruler. Still, it is impossible to re- 
fuse high commendation to a man, who, taken from 
a ledger to govern an empire, overwhelmed by pub- 
lic business, surrounded by men as busy as himself, 
and separated by thousands of leagues from almost 
all literary society, gave, both by his example and 
by his munificence, a great impulse to a In 
Persian and Arabic literature he was deeply skilled 
With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted ; 
but those who first brought that language to the 
knowledge of European students, owed much to his 
encouragement. ‘It was under his protection that the 
Asiatic society commenced its honourable career. 
That distinguished body selected him to be its first 
president; but, with excellent taste and feeling, he 
declined the honour in favour of Sir William Jones. 
But the chief advantage which the students of Ori- 
ental Jetters derived from his patronage, remains to 
be mentioned. The Pundits of Bengal had always 
looked with great jealousy on the attempts of 
foreigners to pry into those mysteries which were 
locked up in the sacred dialect. Their — had 
been persecuted by the Mahommedans. hat they 
knew of the spirit of the Portuguese government 
might warrant them in apprehending persecution 
from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation or Hastings removed. He was the 
first foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence of the hereditary priests of India; and who 
induced them to lay open to English scholars the se- 
crets of the old Brahminica] theology and jurispru- 
dence. 

It is, indeed, impossible to deny that, in the great 
art of inspiring large masses of human beings with 
confidence and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed 
Hastings. If he had made himself popular with the 
English by giving up the Bengalees to extortion and 
oppression, or if, on the other hand, he had concilia- 
od the Bengalees and alienated the English, there 
would have been no cause for wonder. at is 
culiar to him is, that, being the chief of a small band 
of strangers who exercised boundless power over a 

t indigenous population, he made himself be- 
oved both by the subject many, and by the domi- 
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nant few. The affection felt for him by the civil 
service was singularly ardent and constant. Through 
all the disasters and perils, his brethren stood by him 
with steadfast loyalty. The army, atthe same time, 
loved him as armies have seldom loved any but the 
greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. Even 
in his disputes with distinguished military men, he 
could always count on the support of the military 

rofession. While such was his empire over the 

earts of his countrymen, he enjoyed among the na- 
tives a popularity, such as other governors have per- 
haps better merited, but such as no other governor 
has been able to attain. He spoke their vernacular 
dialects with facility and precision. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with their feelings and usages. 
On one or two occasions, for great ends, he delibe- 
rately acted in defiance of their opinions; but on 
such occasions he gained more in their respect than 
he lost in their love. In general, he carefully avoid- 
ed all that could shock their national or religious 
prejudices. .His administration was indeed in many 
respects faulty ; but the Bengalees standard of good 
government was not high. Under the nabobs, the 

urricane of Mahratta cavalry had passed annually 
over the rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta 
shrank from a conflict with the mighty children of 
the sea ; and the immense rice-harvests of the Low- 
er Ganges were safely gathered in, under the protec- 
tion of the English sword. The first English con- 
querors had been more rapacious and merciless even 
than the Mahrattas; but that generation had passed 
away. Defective as was the police, heavy as were 
the public burdens, the oldest man in Bengal could 
probably not recollect a season of equal security and 
prosperity. For the first time within living memory, 
the province was placed under a government strong 
enough to prevent others from robbing, and not in- 
clined to play the robber itself. These things in- 
spired good will. At the same time, the constant 
suecess of Hastings, and the manner in which he 
extricated himself from every difficulty, made him 
an object of superstitious admiration; and the more 
than regal splendour which he sometimes displayed, 
dazzled a people who have much in common with 
children. Even now, after the lapse of more than 
fifty years, the natives of India still talk of him as 
the greatest of the English; and nurses sing chil- 
dren to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet 
horses and richly-eaparisoned elephants of Sahib 
Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offences of which Hastings was 
guilty, did not affect his popularity with the people 
of Bengal; for those offences were committed against 
neighbouring states. Those offences, as our readers 
must have perceived, we are not disposed to vindi- 
cate; yet, in order that the censure may be justly ap- 
portioned to the transgression, it is fit that the mo- 
tive of the criminal should be taken into considera- 
tion. The motive which prompted the worst acts of 
Hastings, was misdirected and ill-regulated public 
spirit. The rules of justice, the sentiments of hu- 
manity, the plighted faith of treaties, were in his view 
as nothing, when opposed to the immediate interests 
of the state. This is no justification, according to 
the principles either of morality, or of what we be- 
lieve to be identical with morality ; namely, far- 


aed gg Nevertheless, the common sense of | 
, 


mankind, which in questions of this sort seldom 
goes far wrong, will always recognise a distinction 
between crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal 
for the commonwealth, and crimes which originate 
in selfish cupidity. To the benefit of this distinction 
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Hastings is fairly entitled. There is, we conceive 
no reasqn to suspect that the Rohilla war, the rer 
lution of Benares, or the spoliation of the Pr 4 
of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We will ng 
affirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showei 
that punctilious integrity, that dread of the faintes: 
appearance of evil, which is now the glory of the Ip. 
dian civil service. But when the sec in whieh 
he had been trained, and the temptations to which 
he was exposed, are considered, we are more inclined 
to praise him for his general uprightness with 
spect to money, than rigidly to blame him fora fey 
transactions which would now be called indelicate 
and irregular, bat which even now would hardly be 
designated as oor A rapacious man he certain) 

was not. Had he been so, he would infallibly have 
returned to his country the richest subject in 

We speak within compass, when we say that, with 
out applying any extraordinary pressure, he might 
easily have obtained from the zemindars of th 
Company’s provinces, and from neighbouring princes 
in the course of thirteen years, more than three nil- 
lions sterling, and might have outshone the splen- 
dour of Carlton House and of the Palais Royal 
He brought home a fortune such as a governor-gen- 
ral, fond of state, and careless of thrift, might easily, 
during so long a tenure of office, save out of his le 
gal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, was les 
scrupulous. It was generally believed that shea 

cepted presents with great alacrity, and that sk 
thus formed, without the connivance of her husbani, 
a private hoard, amounting to several lacs of rupees. 

e are the more inclined to give credit to this story, 
because Mr. Gleig, who cannot but have heard it 
does not, as far as we have observed, notice or com 
tradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband 
was indeed such, that she might easily have obtained 
much larger sums than she was ever ied of re 
ceiving. Atlength her health began to give way; 
and the governor-general, much against his will, was 
compelled to send her to England. He seems t 
have loved her with that love which is peculiar 
men of strong minds—to men whose affection is not 
easily won or widely diffused. The talk of Caleutta 
ran for some time on the a — -_ 
he fitted up the round-house of an indiaman for 
soommmeietien—an the profusion of sandal-wood 
and carved ivory which adorned her cabin—and on 
the thousands which had been expended in order‘ 
procure for her the ming of an a = female 
companion during the voyage. e ma 
wg that the lets of Hastings to his wile are et 
ceedingly characteristio—tender, and full of indica 
tions of esteem and confidence ; but, at the same 
time, a little more ceremonious than is usual in re % 
timate a relation. The solemn courtesy with “ 
he compliments ‘his elegant Marian, hich Sit 
now and then of the dignified air with wh hand 
Charles Grandison bowed over Miss Byron's 
in the cedar parlour. _T 

After and. months Hastings prepared to follow his 
wife to England. When it was anno’ 
was about to = office, Doe feelin . 
which he had so long governed, m 
many signs. Addresses poured in from hm oe] 
and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, $0 cr ihe 
traders. On the day on which he deliv to 
keys of office, a crowd of friends wie. Se 
formed a lane to the quay where he -_ oe 
veral barges escorted him far down t ti] the low 
some attached friends refused to quithim 
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of Bengal was fading from the view, and till 
ie pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his vo little is known, except’ that he 
amused himself with books and with his pen; and 
that, among the compositions by which he beguiled 
the tediousness of that long leisure, was a pleasing 
imitation of Horace’s Otium Divus —. is lit- 
sje poem was inscribed to his friend Mr. Shore, after- 
yards Lord Teignmouth—a man of whose integrity, 
humanity, and honour, it is impossible to speak too 
highly; but who, like some other excellent mem- 
ters of the civil service, extended to the conduct of 
Hastings an indulgence of which his own conduct 
never stood in need. : 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. 
Hastings was little more than four months on the 
sea. In June, 1785, he landed at pope posted 
‘London, appeared at Court, paid his respects in 
Leadenhall Street, and then retired with his wife to 
Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The 
King treated him with marked distinction. The 
Queen, who had already incurred much censure on 
recount of the favour which, in spite of th® ordinary 
vybrity of her virtue, she had shown to the ‘ ele- 
int Marian,’ was not less gracious to Hastings. 
The Directors received him in a solemn sitting; and 
their chairman read to him a vote of thanks which 
‘hey had passed without one dissentient voice. ‘I 
ind myself,’ said Hastings, in a letter written about 
iquarter of a year after his arrival in England,—‘ I 
ind myself every where, and universally, treated 
with evidences, apparent evento my own observation, 
that possess the good opinion of my country.’ 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspon- 
lence about this time is the more remarkable, be- 
suse he had already received ample notice of the at- 
ack which was in preparation. Within a week after 
ve landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the 
House of Commons of a motion seriously affecting 
igentleman lately returned from India. The ses- 
‘ion, however, was then so far advanced, that it 
vas impossible to enter on so extensive and impor- 
tant a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the dan- 
grofhis position. Indeed that sagacity, that judg- 
ment, that readiness in devising expedients, which 
ind distinguished him in the East, seemed now to 
iave forsaken him; not that his abilities were at all 
impaired ; not that he was not still the same man 
who had triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who 
tad made the chief-justice and the nabob vizier his 
twols, who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled 
Hyder Ali ;—but an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, 
should not be transplanted at fifty. A man who, hav- 
ing left England when a boy, returns to it after thir- 
iy or forty years passed in India, will find, be his 
talents what they may, that he has much both to 
“ar and to unlearn, before he ean take a place 
‘mong English statesmen. The working of a re- 
Euitative system, the, war of parties, the arts of 
7 “a a4 influence of the press, are startling no- 
<a “ Surrounded _on every side by new 
Ror and new tactics, he is as much bewildered 
Hannibal would have been at Waterloo, or The- 
— at Trafalgar. His very acuteness delndes 
a His very vigour causes him to stumble. The 
ute correct his maxims, when applied to the state 
hin thee? to which he is accustomed, the more cer- 
vt ¥ are to lead him astray. This was striking- 
he with Hastings. In India he had a bad 
“at; but he was master of the game, and he won 





every stake. In England he held excellent cards, 
if he had known how to play them; and it was chief- 
ly by his own errors that he was brought to the 
verge of ruin. . 

f all his errors the most serious was perhaps the 
choice of a champion. Clive, in similar circum- 
stances, had made a singularly happy selection. 
He put himself into the hands of Wedderburn, after- 
wards Lord Loughborough, one of the few great 
advocates who have also been great in the House of 
Commons. To the defence of Clive, therefore no- 
thing was wanting—neither learning nor knowledge 
of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor that elo- 
quence which charms political assemblies. Hastings 
intrusted his interests to a very different person, a 
major in the Bengal army named Scott. This gen- 
tleman had been sent over from India some time be- 
fore as the agent of the governor-general. It was 
rumoured that his services were rewarded with ori- 
ental munificence; and we believe that he received 
much more than Hastings could conveniently spare. 
The major obtained a seat in parliament, and was 
there regarded as the organ of his employer. It was 
evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated, 
could speak with the authority which belongs to an 
independent position. Nor had the agent of Has- 
tings the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an 
assembly which, accustomed to listen to great ora- 
tors, had naturally become fastidious. He was al- 
ways on his legs; he was very tedious; and he had 
only one topic, the merits and wrongs of Hastings. 
Every body who knows the House of Commons wil] 
easily guess what followed. The major was soon 
considered as the greatest bore of his time. His ex- 
ertions were not confined to parliament. There was 
hardly a day on which the newspapers did not con- 
tain some puff = Hastings, signed Asiaticus or 
Bengalensis, but known to be written by the indefa- 
tigable Scott; and hardly a month in which some 
bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from the 
same pen, did not pass to the trunk-makers and the 
pastry-cooks. As to this gentleman’s capacity for 
conducting a delicate question through Parliament, 
our readers will want no evidence beyond that which 
they will find in letters preserved in these volumes. 
We will give a single specimen of his temper and 
judgment. He designated the greatest man then 
living as ¢ that reptile Mr. Burke.’ 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the 
neral aspect of affairs was favourable to Hastings. 
The King was on his side. The Company and its 
servants were zealous in hiscause. Among public 
men he had many ardent friends. Such were Lord 
Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his body 
but not of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
thongh unconnected with any party, retained the im- 
ortance which belongs to great talents and know- 
— The ministers were generally believed to be 
favourable to the late governor-general. They owed 
their power to the clamour which had been raised 
against Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. The authors of 
that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, 
and of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, 
had defended themselves by pointing to the crimes 
of Hastings, and by arguing that abuses so extraor- 
dinary justified extraordinary measures. ‘Those who, 
by opposing that bill, had raised themselves to the 
head of affairs, would naturally be inclined to exte- 
nuate the evils which had been made the plea for 
administering so violent a remedy; and. such, in 
fact,-was their general disposition. The Lord-chan- 
cellor Thurlow, in particular, whose great place and 
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force of intellect gave him a weight in the govern- 
ment inferior only to that of Mr. Pitt, espoused the 
cause of Hastings with indecorous violence. Mr. 
Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian 
system, had studiously abstained from saying a word 
against the late chief of the Indian government. To 
Major Scott, indeed, the young minister had in 
private extolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful 
man, who had the highest claims on the government. 
‘There was only one objection to granting all that so 
eminent a servant of the public could ask ;—the reso- 
lution of censure still remained on the journals of 
the House of Commons. The resolution was, in- 
deed, unjust; but, till it was rescinded, could the 
minister advise the King to bestow ~~ mark of ap- 
probation on the person censured? If Major Scott 
is to be trusted, Mr, Pitt declared that this was 
the only reason which prevented the government 
from conferring a peerage on the late governor-gene- 
ral. Mr. Dundas was the only important member of 
the administration who was deeply committed to a 
different view of the subject. He had moved the 
resolutions which had created the difficulty; but 
even from him little was to be apprehended. Since he 
presided over the committee on eastern affairs, great 
changes had taken place. He was surrounded by 
new allies ; he had fixed his hopes on new objects ; 
and whatever may have been his good qualities— 
and he had many—flattery itself never reckoned rigid 
consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every 
reason to expect support; and the ministry was very 
powerful. ‘The opposition was loud and vehement 
against him. But the opposition, though formida- 
ble from the wealth and*influence of some of its 
members, and from the admirable talents and elo- 
quence of others, was outnumbered in parliament, 
and odious throughout the country. Nor, as far 
as we can judge, was the opposition generally desi- 
rous to engage in so serious an undertaking as the 
impeachment of an Indian governor. Such an im- 
peachment must last for years. It must impose on 
the chiefs of the party an immense load of labour. 
Yet it could scarcely, in any manner, affect the event 
of the great political game. The followers of the 
coalition were therefore more inclined to revile Has- 
tings than to prosecute him. They lost no opportu- 
nity of coupling his name with the names df the 
most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Brookes’s aimed their keenest sarcasms 
both at his pubiic, and at his domestic life. Some 
fine diamonds which he had presented, as it was ru- 
moured, to the royal family, and a certain richly 
carved ivory bed which the queen had done him the 
honour to accept from him, were favourite subjects 
of ridicule. One lively poet proposed, that the great 
acts of the fair Marian’s present husband should be 
immortalized by the pencil of his predecessor; and 
that Imhoff should be employed to embellish the 
‘House of Commons with paintings of the bleeding 
Rohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing 
letting himself down to the Ganges. Another, in 
an exquisitely humourous parody of Virgil’s third 
eclogue, propounded the question—what that mineral 
could be of which the rays had power to make the 
most austere of princesses the friend ofa wanton. A 
third described, with gay malevolence, the gorgeous 
appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James’s, the ga- 
laxy of jewels, torn from Begums, which adorned 
her head-dress, her necklace gleaming with future 
votes, and the depending questions that shone upon 
herears. Satirical attacks of this description, and 
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perhaps a motion for a vote of cens 
satisfied the great body of the opposition, Berne 
were two men whose indignation was Not to be s 
appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund Barke, 
rancis had recently entered the House of Com. 
mons, and had already established a character there 
for industry and talent. He laboured indeed yp. 
der one most unfortunate defect—want of fine 
But he occasionally expressed himself with a dignity 
and energy worthy of the greatest orators, Before 
he had been many days in parliament, he incumed 
the bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him 
with as much asperity as the laws of debate wouli 
allow. Neither lapse of years nor change of scene 
had mitigated the enmities which Francis hai 
brought back from the East. After his usual fashion, 
he mistook his malevolence for virtue; nursed it, as 
preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dis 
position ; and paraded it, on all occasions, with Ph 
risaical ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was fir 
purer. Men unable to understand the elevation of his 
mind, have tried to find out some discreditable motive 
for the veltemence and pertinacity which he showed 
on this occasion. But they have altogether failed, 
The idle story that he had some private slight tor. 
venge, has long been given up, even by the advo 
cates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig a that Burke 
was actuated by party spirit, that he retained a bit. 
ter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he 
attributed that fall to the exertions of the East Indie 
interest, and that he considered Hastings as the head 
and the personification of that interest. This expla- 
nation seems to be sufficiently refuted by a reference 
to dates. The hostility of Burke to Hastings con- 
menced long before the coalition; and lasted long 
after Burke had become a strenuous supporter of 
those by whom the coalition had been defeated. It 
began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, 
were attacking the influence of the crown, and call- 
ing for peace with the American republic. It cont 
nued til Burke, alienated from Fox, and loaded with 
the favours of the crown, died, preaching a crusade 
against the French republic. It seems absurd to at 
tribute to the events of 1784 an enmity which began 
in 1781, and which retained undiminished force long 
after persons far more deeply implicated than Has 
tings in the events of 1784, had been cordially for 
given. And why should we look for any other expl- 
nation of Burke’s conduct than that which we find 
on the surface? The plain truth is, that Hastings 
had committed some great crimes, and that the 
thought of those crimes made the blood of Burke 
boil in his veins; for Burke was a man _— 
compassion for suffering, and hatred of a Clot 
tyranny, were as strong as in Las Casas, or oa of 
son. Ard although in him, as in Las Casas, “ 
Clarkson, these noble feelings were alloyed - 
infirmity which belongs to human nature, “~~ / 
them, entitled to this great praise, that he le with 
years of intense labour to the service of a peop ta “ 
whom he had neither blood nor langues: we oe oa 
ligion nor manners in common; an from w 
ae. no thanks, a applause — ad 

i of India was suc se 
is knowledge sesed many years it 


those Europeans who have p 
that cous have attained; and such as certainly 


. . ad pot 
was never attained by any public man who h 
quitted Europe. He had studied the history, a 
and the usages of the East with an ome oo 
is seldom found united to so much = me ly lae- 
sensibility. Others have perhaps equally 
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i have collected an equal mass of materials ; 
Hou, and over in which Burke brought hie higher 


t the manne’ 
an of intellect to work on statements of facts, 


and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In 


every part of those huge bales of Indian information, 
which repelled almost al 


once philosophical and 


1 other redders, his mind, at 

oetical, found something to 
instruct or to delight. His reason analyzed an di- 
sested those vast and shapeless masses; his imagi- 
nation animated and coloured them. Out of dark- 
ness, and dullness, and confusion, he drew a rich 
abundance of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
Hé had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty, 
whereby man is able to live in the past and in the fu- 
ture, in the distant and in the unreal. India and its 
inhabitants were not to him, as to most Englishmen, 
mere names and abstractions, but a real country and 
areal people. The burning sun, the strange vegeta- 
tion of the palm and the cocoa-tree; the rice-field 
and the tank; the huge trees, older than the Mo 
empire, under which the village crowds assemble; 
the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, and the rich 
tracery of the mosque, where the imaum prayed with 
his face to Mecca; the drums, and banners, and 
gaudy idols ; the devotees swinging in the air; the 
graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, de- 
seending the steps to the river-side ; the black faces, 
the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect; the tur- 
bans and the flowing robes; the spears and the silver 
maces; the elephants with their canopies of state ; 
the gorgeous palankin of the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady—all those things were to him 
as the objects amidst which his own life had been 
passed—as the objects which lay on the road be- 
tween Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street. All In- 
dia was present to the eye of his mind, from the 
halls where suiters laid gold and perfumes at the feet 
of sovereigns, to the wild moor where the gypsy- 
camp was pitched—from the bazars, humming like 
bee-hives with the crowd of huyers and sellers, to 
the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his bunch 
of iron rings to scare away the hyenas. He had just 
aslively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of 
Lord George Gordon's riots, and of the execution of 
Nuneomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Op- 
pression in Bengal was to him the same thing as op- 
pression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most 
unjustifiable acts. All that followed was natural and 
necessary in a mind like Burke’s. His imagination 
and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond 
the bounds of justice and good sense. His reason, 
powerful as it was, was reduced to be the slave of 
feelings which it should havecontrolled. His indig- 
nation, virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of 
the character of personal aversion. He could see 
ho mitigating circumstance, no redeeming merit. 

's temper, which, though generous and affectionate, 
had always been irritable, had now been made almost 
savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. 

‘onscious of great powers and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of 
4 perfidious court, and a deluded people. In Parlia- 
ment his eloquence was out of date. A young gene- 
ration, which knew him not, had filled the house. 
Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned 
by the unseemly interruptions of lads, who were in 
their cradles when his orations on the stamp act 
ag forth the applause of the great earl of Chat- 

am. These things had produced on his proud and 

Sensitive spirit an effect at which we cannot wonder. 

could no longer discuss any question with calm- 
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ness, or make allowances for honest difference of 
opinion. Those who think that he was more violent 
and acrimonious in debates about India than on other 
occasions, ‘are ill-informed respecting the last years 
of his life. In the discussions on the commercial 
treaty with the court of Versailles, on the regency, on 
the French Revolution, he showed even more viru- 
lence than in conducting the impeachment. Indeed 
it may be remarked, that the very persoas who rep- 
resented him as a mischevious maniac for condemn- 
ing in burning words the Rohilla war, and the spoli- 
ation of the Begums, exalted him into an inspired 
prophet as soon as he began to declaim, with greater 
vehemence, and not with greater reason, against the 
taking of the Bastile, and the insults offered to Marie- 
Antoinette. ‘To us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac in the former case, nor a prophet in the latter; 
but in both cases a great and good man, led into ex- 
travagance by a tempestuous sensibility, which do- 
mineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy 
of Francis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would 
have led their party to adopt extreme measures 
against Hastings, if his own conduct had been judi- 
cious. He should have felt that, great as his public 
services had been, he was not faultless; and should 
have been content to make his escape, without as- 
piring to the honours of a triumph. He and his 
agent took a different view. They were impatient 
for the rewards which, as they conceived, were de- 
ferred only till Burke’s attack should be over. The 
accordingly resolved to force a decisive actién wi 
an enemy, for whom, if they had been wise, they 
would have made a bridge of gold. On the first day 
of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded Burke 
of the notice given in the preceding year, and asked 
whether it was seriously intended to bring any charge 
against the late governor-general. This challenge 
left no course open to the opposition, except to come 
forward as accusers, or to acknowlege themselves 
calumniators. The administration of Hastings had 
not been so blameless, nor was the _— party of 
Fox and North so feeble, that it could be prudent to 
venture on so bold a defiance. The leaders of the 
opposition instantly returned the only answer which 
they could with honour return; and the whole party 
was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for papers. 
Some of the documents for which he asked were re- 
fused by the ministers, who, in the debate, held lan- 
guage such as strongly confirmed the prevailing opin- 
ion, that they intended to support Hastings. In April, 
the charges were laid on the table. They had been 
drawn by Burke with great ability, though in a form 
too much resembling that of a pamphlet. Hastings 
was furnished with a copy of the accusation; and it 
was intimated to him, that he might, if he thought 
fit, be heard in his own defence at the bar of the 
Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same 
fatality which had attended him ever since the day 
when he set foot on English ground. It seemed to 
be decreed that this man, so politic and so successful 
in the East, should commit nothing but blunders in 
Europe. Any judicious adviser would have told him 
that the best thing which he could do would be to 
make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration at 
the bar of the house; but that, if he could not trust 
himself to speak, but found it necessary to read, he 
ought to be as concise as possible. Audiences ac- 
customed to extemporaneous debating of the highest 
excellence, are always impatient of long written com- 
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positions. Hastings, however, sat down as he would 
have done at the government-house in Bengal, and 
prepared a paper of immense length. That paper, 
if recorded on the consultations of an Indian admin- 
istration, would have been justly praised as a very 
able minute. But it was now out of place. It fell 
flat, as the best written defence must have fallen flat, 
on an assembly accustomed to the animated and 
strenous conflicts of Pitt and Fox. ‘The members as 
soon as their curiosity about the face and demeanour 
of so eminent a stranger was satisfied, walked to 
dinner, and left Hastings to tell his story till mid- 
night to the clerks and the sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, 
Burke, in the beginning of June, brought forward 
the charge relating to the Rohilla war. He acted 
discreetly in placing this accusation in the van; for 
Dundas had moved, and the house had adopted a re- 
solution, condemning, in the most severe terms, the 
policy followed by Hastings with regard to Rohil- 
cund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say 
in defence of his own consistency; but he put a bold 
face on the matter, and opposed the motion. Among 
other things, he declared that, thongh he still thought 
the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he considered the ser- 
vices which Hastings had subsequently rendered 
to the state as sufficient to atone even for so great an 
offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dun- 
das; ahd Hastings was absolved bya hundred and 
nineteen votes against sixty-seven. 


Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, | 


indeed, that he had reason to be so. The Rohilla 
war was, of all his measures, that which his accu- 
sers might with greatest advantage assail. It had 
been condemned by the Court of Directors. It had 
been condemned by the House of Commons. It had 
been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who has since be- 
come the chief minister of the Crownfor Indian af- 
fairs. Yet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, 
had been completely defeated on it. That, having 
tailed here, he should succeed on any point, was 
generally thought impossible. It was rumoured at 
the clubs and coffee-houses, that one, or perhaps two 
more charges would be brought forward; that if, 
on those charges, the sense of the House of Com- 
mons should be against impeachment, the opposition 
would let the matter drop; that Hastings would be 
immediately raised to the peerage, decorated with 
the star of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and 
invited to lend the assistance of his talents and expe- 
tience to the India board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, 
some months before, had spoken with contempt of 
the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling Has- 
tings to the House of Lords; and had even said that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the 
Commons, there was nothing to prevent the Keeper 
of the Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure 
about a patent of peerage. The very title was 
chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. For, 
through all changes of scene, and changes of fortune, 
remained unchanged his attachment to the spot 
which had witnessed the greatness and the fall of 
his family, and which had borne so great a part in 
the first dreams of his young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were 
overeast. On the 13th of June, Mr. Fox brought 
forward, with great ability and eloquence, the charge 
respecting the treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis 
followed onthe same side. The friends of Hastings 
were in high spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual 
abundance and felicity of language, the minister 
gave his opinion on the case. He maintained that 








the governor-general was justified in calling on the 
rajah of Benares for pecuniary assistince, and 4 
imposing a fine when that assistance was 
ciously withheld. He also thought that the conduct 
of the governor-general during the insurrection, had 
been distinguished by ability and presence of mind, 
He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct of 
Francis, both in India and in Parliament, a8 most 
dishonest and malignant. The necessary inference 
from Pitt's arguments seemed to be, that Hastings 
sought to be honourably acquitted ; and both the 
friends and the opponents of the minister expected 
from him a declaration to that effect. To the asto. 
nishment of all parties, he concluded by saying, that 
though he thought it right in Hastings to fine Cheyte 
Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was 
too great for the occasion. On this ground, and on 
this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every 
other part of the conduct of Hastings with regard to 
Benares, declare that he should vote in favour of Mr, 
Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might 
be so. For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even 
had it been as flagitious as Fox and Francis co. 
tended, was a trifle when compared with the horrors 
which had been inflicted on Rohileund. But if Mr, 
Pitt’s view of thecase of Cheyte Sing were correct, 
there was no ground at all for an impeachment, or 
even for a vote of censure. If the offence of Ha 
tings was really no more than this, that having « 
right to impose a mulct, the amount of which mule 
was not defined, but was left to be settled by his dis- 
cretion, he had, not for his own advantage, but for 
that of the state, demanded too much—was this an 
offence which required a criminal proeeeding of the 
highest solemnity ; a criminal proceeding, to whieh, 
during sixty years, no public functionary had been 
subjected? We can see, we think, in what way a 
man of sense and integrity might have been induced 
to take any course respecting Hastings, except the 
course which Mr. Pitt took. Such.a man might 
have thought a great example necessary, for the pre- 
venting of injustice, and for the vindicating of the 
national honour; and might, on that ground, have 
voted for impeachment both on tne Rohilla charge 
and on the Benares charge. Such a man might have 
thought that the offences of Hastings had been 
atoned for by great services, and might, on that 
ground, have voted against the impeachment onboth 
charges. With great diffidence, we give Raw 
opinion, that the most correct course would, on 
whole, have been to impeach on the Rohilla my 
and to acquit on the Benares charge. Had the » 
nares charge appeared to us in the same _ 
which it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, wi 
hesitation, have voted for acquittal on that charge. 
The one course which it is inconceivable that any 
man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities “4 .* 
honestly taken, was the course which he “ 
acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla charge. Ne “ 
ened down the Benares charge till it — 
charge at all; and a he pronounced that 
tained matter for impeachment. -_ 

Nor must it be faastii, that the piel 
assigned by the ministry for not impeaching ne dale 
on account of the Rohilla war was, that ve 
quencies of the early part of his ree i 
been atoned for by the excellence of the la' had 
Was it not most extraordinary, that men What the 
held this language could afterwards vote Tt 


later part of his administration furni 
no less than twenty articles of impeachment 
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nded, that the conduct of Hastings in 1780 
in r7sl was so highly meritorious, that, like works 
of sa tion in the Catholic theology, it ought 

ous for the cancelling of former offences; 


an prosecuted him for his conduct in 1780 


81. 
_—~ general astonishment was the greater, be- 


only twenty-four hours before, the members 
jee sew could depend had received the 
usual notes from the treasury, begging them to be in 
their places and to vote against Mr. Fox’s motion. It 
was asserted by Mr. Hastings, that. early on the 
morning of the very day on which the debate took 
Jace, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was 


closeted with him many hours. The result of this’ 


conference was a determination to give up the late 
vernor-general to the vengeance of the opposition. 
t was impossible even for the most powerful minis- 
ter tocarry all his followers with him in so.strange a 
course. Several persons high in office, the attorney- 
general, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, voted 
against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who 
stood by the head of the | geen without asking 
questions, were sufficiently numerous to turn the 
scale. A hundred and nineteen members voted for 
Mr. Fox’s motion; seventy-nine against it. Dundas 
silently followed Pitt. ; 
That good and great man, the late William Wil- 
berforce, often related the events of this semarkable 
night. He described the amazement of the House, 
and the bitter reflections which were muttered against 
the Prime Minister by some of the habitual sup- 
porters of government. Pitt himself appeared te 
feel that his conduct required some explanation. He 
left the treasury bench, sat for some time by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that he had 


found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand 
any longer y ag The business, he said, 
z 


was too bad. Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound to add, 
tully believed that his friend was sincere; and that 
the suspicions to which this mysterious affair gave 
tise, were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is 
painful to mention. The friends of Hastings, 
most of whom, it is to be observed, generally 
supported the administration, affirmed that the mo- 
tive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. Hastin 
was personally a favourite with the King. He 
was the idol of the East India Company, and of 
its servants. If he were absolved by the Com- 
mons, seated among the Lords, admitted to the 
Board of Control, closely allied with the strong- 
minded and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost 
certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire 
management of Eastern affairs ? Was it not possible 
that he might become a formidable rival in the cabi- 
net? Ithad probably got abroad that very singular 
Communications had taken place between Thurlow 
and Major Scott; and that, if the First Lord of the 

ty was afraid to recommend Hastings for a 
peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take the re- 
sponsibility of that step on himself. Of all minis- 
ters, Pitt was the least Tikely to submit with patience 
such an encroachment on his functions. If the 

ommons impeached Hastings, all danger was at 
anend, The proceeding, however it might termi- 
hate, would probably last some years. In the mean 
‘ime, the accused person would be excluded from ho- 
hours and public employments, and could scarcely 
Venture even to pay his duty at Court. Such were 
motives attributed, by a greater part of the public 





to the young minister, whose ruling passion was 
generally believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions 
respecting Hastings. In the following year, those 
discussions were resumed. The charge touching the 
spoliation of the Begums was oe femal by 
Sheridan, in a speech which was so imperfectly re- 
ported that it may be said to be whally lest; but 
Which was, without doubt, the most elaborately bril- 
liant of all the productious of his ingenious mind. 
The impression which it produced was such as has 
never been equalled, He sat down, not merely 
amidst cheering, but amidst the loud clapping of 
hands, in which the Lords below the bar, and the 
strangers in the gallery, joined. The excitement of 
the House was such that no other speaker could ob- 
tain a hearing, and the debate was adjourned. The 
impression made by this remarkable display of elo- 
quence on severe and experienced critics, whose dis- 
cernment may be supposed to have been quickened 
by emulation, was deep and permanent. Mr. Wind- 
ham, twenty years later, said that the speech de- 
served all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults 
of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the 
literary or in the parliamentary performances of She- 
ridan, the greatest that had been delivered within the 
memory of man. Mr. Fox, about the same time, 
being asked by the late Lord Holland what was the 
best speech ever made in the House of Commons, 
assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the 
great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so 
strongly against the accused, that his friends were 
coughed and scraped down. Pitt declared himself 
for Sheridan’s motion ; and the question was carried 
by a hundred and seventy-five votes against sixty- 
eight. 

he opposition flushed with victory, and strongly 
supported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring 
forward a succession of charges relating chiefly to 
pecuniary transactions. The friends of Hastings 
were discouraged, and, having now no hope of being 
able to avert an impeachment, were not very strenu- 
ous in their exertions. At length the House, having 
agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to 
go before the Lords, and to impeach the late gover- 
nor-general of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. 
Hastings was at the same time arrested by the ser- 
geant-at-arms, and carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. 
It was, therefore, impossible that any progress could 
be made in the trial till the next year. Hastings was 
admitted to bail; and further proceedings were post- 
poned till the Houses should re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the 
Commons proceeded to elect a committee for mana- 
ging the impeachment. Burke stood at the head, and 
with him were associated most of the leading mem- 
bers of the opposition. But when the name of 
Francis was read, a fierce contention arose. It was 
said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously on 
bad terms; that they had been at feud during many 
years; that on one occasion their mutual aversion 
had impelled them to seek each other’s lives; and 
that it would be improper and indelicate to select a 
private enemy to be a public accuser. It was urged 
on the other side with great force, particularly by 
Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the first 
duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate ; that in the ordinary admin- 
istration of criminal justice in England, the aggrieved 
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party, the very last person who ought to be admitted 
into the jury-box, is the prosecutor; that what was 
wanted in a manager was, not that he should be free 
from bias, bit that he should be energetic, able, well- 
informed, and active. The ability and information 
of Francis were admitted; and the very animosity 
with which he was reproached, whether a virtue or a 
vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activi- 
i It seems difficult to refuse these arguments. 

ut the inveterate hatred borne by Francis to Has- 
tings had excited general disgust. The House de- 
eided that Francis should not be a manager. Pitt 
voted with the majority; Dundas with the minority. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had 
proceeded rapidly ; and on the 13th of February, 1788, 
the sittings of the Court commenced. There have 
been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gor- 
geous with jewelry and cloth of gold, more attractive 
to grown-up children, than that which was then ex- 
hibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never 
was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All 
the various kinds of interest which belong to the near 
and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were 
collected on one spot, onl in one hour. All the ta- 
tents and all the accomplishments which are developed 
by liberty and civilization were now displayed, with 
every advantage that could be derived both from co- 
operation and from contrast. Every step in the pro- 
ceedings carried the mind either backward, through 
many troubled centuries, to the days when the foun- 
dations of the constitution were laid; or far away, 
over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations 
living under strange stars, worshipping strangé gods, 
and writing strange charactars from right to left. 


The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according 
to forms handed down from the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercising 
tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, 
and the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 


The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus; the hall which had re- 
sounded with acclamations at the inauguration of thir- 
ty kings; the hall which had witnessed the just sen- 
tence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers ; 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment; the hall where Charles had 
confronted the high court of justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither 
military nor civil potap was wanting. The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers. ‘The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and er- 
mine, were marshalled by the heralds under garter 
king-at-arms. The judges, in their vestments of 
state, attended to give #dvice on points of law. Near 
a hundred and seventy lords, three-fourths of the up- 
per house, as the upper house then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling to 
the tribunal. The junior baron led the way—Lord 
Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable de- 
fence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of 
France and Spain. The long procession was closed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, 
by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons 
of the king. Last of all came the Prince of Wales, 
conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 
The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
long galleries were crowded by such an andience as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There were gathered together, from all parts 
of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous realm, 
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ce and female loveliness, wit and learning 
papeuneanatieen of every science and of every = 
There were seated round the Queen the fair-hired 
young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There 
the ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. There Siddons, 
in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emo- 
tion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of thestage, 
There the historian of the Roman Empire thought of 
the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of icily 
against Verres; and when before a senate which had 
still some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against 
the opprossor of Africa. There were seen, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of 
the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from 
that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had in- 
duced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and 
profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition—a treasure too often buried in 
the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and in- 
elegant ostentation ; but still precious, massive, and 
splendid. There appeared the voluptuous charms of 
her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret 
plighted his faith. ‘There, too, was she, the beauti- 
ful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, 
whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, 
art has rescued from the compon decay. Ther 
were the members of that brilliant society which 
quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, under 
the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. And 
there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than 
those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. ; 

The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings ad- 
vanced to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit 
was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous country, had 
made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his high 
place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked 
like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a cat- 
riage which, while it indicated deference to the court, 
indicated also habitual self-possession and self-e- 
spect ;—a high and intellectual forehead ;—a = 
pensive, but not gloomy ;—a mouth of inflexible ¢ 
cision ;—a face pale and worn, but serene, on wile 
was written, as legibly as under the great picture ® 
the council-chamber at Caleutta, Mens aquetn — 
such was the aspect with which the great procons® 
presented himself to his judges. a 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of wh 
were afterwards raised by their talents and noe 
to the highest posts in their profession,—the aa 
strong-minded Law, afterwards ar pri smeery 
king’s bench; the more humane and o— r 
afterwards chief-justice of the Common Pleas; iy 
Plomer who, nearly twenty years — ) 
conducted in the same high court the defence 4 
Melville, and oe ga became vi 
and master of the rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor the ote —_ 
so much notice as the accusers. In — ap with 
blaze of red drapery, a space had been ~- 
green benches and tables for the Comm in fall 
managers, with Burke at their head, appeared 
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ress. Thecollectors of gossip did not fail to remark 
that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appear- 
ance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compli- 
: tof wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and 
his commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence, 
yas wanting to that great muster of various talents. 
(ve and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the 
juties of a pablie prosecutor; and his friends were 
ieft without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, 
and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of 
these distinguished members of the Lower House, 
the box in which the managers stood, contained an 
of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared 
together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. 
There stood Fox and Sheridan, the English Demos- 
thenes, and the English Hyperides. There was 
Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of 
adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity 
und taste of his hearers; but in amplitude of com- 
prehension and richness of imagination superior to 
every orator, ancient or modern. ‘There, with eyes 
reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gen- 
deman of the age—his form developed by every 
wanly exereise—his face beaming with intelligence 
ud spirit—the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high- 
souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such 
wea, did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At 
an age when most of those who distinguish them- 
selves in life are still contending for prizes and fel- 
lowships at college, he had won for himself a con- 
wpicuous place in parliament. No advantage of for- 


array 


woe or connexion was wanting that could set off to 
che height his splendid talents and his unblemished 
honour, At twenty-three he had been thought worthy 


wberanked with the veteran statesmen who appeared 
w the delegates of the British Commons, at the bar 
ofthe British nobility. All who stood at that bar, 
ave him alone, are gone—culprit, advocates, accu- 
vr. To the generation which is now in the vigour 
of life, he is the sole representative of a great age 
which has passed away. But those who, within the 
last ten years, have listened with delight, till the 
aorning sun shone on the tapestries of the House of 
Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles 
fal Grey, are able to form some estimate of the 
powers of a race of men among whom he was not the 
‘oremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were 
‘ust read, This ceremony occupied two wholedays, 
and was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise 
have been, by the silver veice and just emphasis of 
Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. Four 
sittings of the court were occupied by his opening 
speech, which was intended to be a general intro- 
duction to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which more than 
satisiied the highly-raised expectation of the audi- 
ence, he described the character and institutions of 
the natives of India; recounted the circumstances in 
whieh the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated ; 
aad set forth the constitution of the Company, and 
of the English Presidencies. Having thus attempt- 
‘to communicate to his hearers an idea of Eastern 
“elety, as vivid as that which existed in his own 
wind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of 

ngs, as systematically conducted in defiance of 
wonility and public law. “The energy and pathos of 
great orator extorted expressions of unwonted 
‘duiration even from the stern and hostile Chancel- 
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resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the 
galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, 
excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps 
not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, 
were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Hand- 
kerchiefs were pulled out; smelling-bottles were 
handed round; hysterical sobs and screams were 
heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. 
At length the orator concluded. Raisi,g his voice 
till the old arches of Irish oak resounded— There- 
fore,’ said he, ‘hath it with all confidence been or- 
dered by the Commons of Great Britain, that I im- 
peach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misde- 
meanours. I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, whose trust he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of the English 
nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. im- 
peach him in the name of the people of India, whose 
rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country 
he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common ene- 
my and oppressor of all!’ 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had 
subsided, Mr. Fox rose to address the Lords respect- 
ing the course of proceeding to be followed. The 
wish of the accusers was, that the Court would bring 
toa close the investigation of the first charge before the 
second was opened. The wish of Hastings and of 
his counsel was, that the managers should open all 
the charges, and produce all the evidence for the pro- 
secution, before the defence began. The Lords re- 
tired to their own house, to consider the question. 
The Chancellor took the sid@ of Hastings. Lord 
Loughborough, who was now -in opposition, sup- 
ported the demand of the managers. The division 
showed which way the inclination of the tribunal 
leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in 
favour of the course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by 
Mr. Grey, opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, 
and several days were spent in reading papers and 
hearing witnesses. The next article was that rela- 
ting to the Princesses of Oude. The conduct of this 
part of the case was entrusted to Sheridan. The 
curiosity of the public to hear him was unbounded. 
His sparkling and highly-finished deelamation lasted 
two days; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation 
during the whole time. It was said that fifty guineas 
had been paid fora single ticket. Sheridan, waen 
he concluded, contrived, with a knowledge of s 
effect which his father might have envied, to sink 
back, as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke, who 
hugged him with the energy of generous admiration ! 

une was now far advanced. The session could 
not last much longer, and the progress which had 
been made in the impeachment was not very satisfac- 
tory. There were twenty charges. On two only 
of these had even the case for the prosecution been 
heard: and it was now a year since Hastings had 
been admitted to b. Ul. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was 

t when the Court — to sit, and rose to the 

eight when Sheridan spoke on the charge relating 
to the Begums. From that time the excitement went 
down fast. The spectacle had lost the attraction of 
novelty. The great displays of rhetoric were over. 
What was behind was not of a nature toentice men 
of letters from their books in the morning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquerade at two, to be out 
of bed before eight. There remained examinations 
and cross-examinations. ‘There remained statements 
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of accounts, There remained the reading of papers, 
filled with words unintelligible to English ears— 
with lacs and crores, zemindars and aumils, sunnuds 
and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There re- 
mained bickerings, not always carried on with the 
best taste, or with the best temper, between the ma- 
nagers of the impeachment and the counsel for the 
dean, particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Law. There remained the endless marches and 
countermarches of the Peers between their house 
and the hall: for as often as a pointof .law was to be 
discussed, their lordships retired to discuss it apart ; 
and the consequence was, as the late Lord Stanhope 
wittily said, that the judges walked and the trial 
stood still. 

It is to be added, that in the spring of 1788, when 
the trial commenced, no important question, either of 
domestic or foreign policy, excited the public mind. 
The proceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, na- 
turally excited most of the attention of Parliament 
and of the public. It was the one great event of 
that season. But in the following year, the king’s 
illness, the debates on the Regency, the expectation 
of a change of Ministry, completely diverted public 
attention from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight 
after George the Third had returned thanks in St. 
Paul’s for his recovery, the States-general of France 
met at Versailles. In the midst of the agitation pro- 
duced by these events, the impeachment was for a 
time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hal! went on languidly. In the 
session of 1788, when the proceedings had the inte- 
rest of novelty, and when the Peers had little other 
business before them, only thirty-five days were given 
to the impeachment. In 1789, the Regency Bill oc- 


cupied the upper house till the session was far ad- 
vanced. When the king recovered, the circuits were 
beginning. The judges left town; the Lords waited 
for the return of the oracles of jurispradence; and 
the consequence was, that during the whole year 
only seventeen days were given to the case of Has- 


tings. It was clear that the matter would be pro- 
tracted to a length unprecedented in the annals of 
criminal law. 

In truth, itis impossible to deny that impeachment, 
though it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have 
been useful in the seventeeth century, is not a pro- 
ceeding from which much good can now be expected. 
Whatever confidence may be placed in the decisions 
of the Peers on an appeal arising out of ordinary 
litigation, it is certain that no man has the least con- 
fidence in their impartiality, whena great public fane- 
tionary, charged with a great state crime, is brought 
to their bar. Theyareall politicians. There is hardly 
one among them, whose vote on an impeachment 
may not be confidently predicted before a witness has 
been examined ; and even if it were possible to rely 
on their justice, they would still be quite unfit to try 
such a cause as that of Hastings. They sit only 
during half the year. They have to transact much 
legislative and much judicial business. The law- 
lords, whose advice is required to guide the unlearned 
majority, are employed daily in administering justice 
elsewhere. It is impossible, therefore, that during a 
busy session, the upper House should give more than 
a few daystoan impeachment. ‘To expect that their 
Lordships would give up partridge-shooting, in order 
to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy justice, or 
to relieve aceused innocence by speedy acquittal, 
would be unreasonable indeed. A well-constructed 
tribunal, sitting regularly six days in the week, and 
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nine hours in the day, would have finished the ; 
of Hastings in less than three months, Thee 
had not finished their work in seven years, 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the 
time when the lords resolved that they would be 
guided by the rules of evidence which are Teceived 
in the inferior courts of the realm. Those rules, it 
is well known, exclude much information which 
would be quite sufficient to determine the conduct 
of any reasonable man, in the most important trans. 
actions of private life. Those rules, at every as- 
| Sizes, save scores of culprits, whom jndges, jary 
/and spectators, firmly believe to be guilty. ° Bu 
when those rules were rigidly applied to offences 
committed many years before, at the distance of many 
thousand miles, conviction was, of course, out of the 
question. We do not blame the accused and his 
counsel for availing themselves of every legal advap- 
tage in order to obtain an acquittal. But it is clear 
that an acquittal so obtained cannot be pleaded in 
bar of the judgment of history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Ha- 
tings to put a stop to the trial. In 1789, they 
posed a vote of censure upon Burke, for austin 
language which he had used respecting the death of 
Nuncomar, and the connexion between Hasti 
and Impey. Burke was then unpopular in the last 
degree both with the house and with the county, 
The asperity and indecency of some expressions 
which he had used during the debates on the 
cy, had annoyed even his warmest friends. 
vote of censure was carried, and those who hai 
moved it hoped that the managers would resign in 
disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. But his zeal for 
what he considexed as the cause of justice and me- 
cy, triumphed over his personal feelings. He re 
ceived the censnre of the House with dignity and 
meekness, and declared that no personal mortification 
or humiliation should induce him to flinch from the 
sacred duty which he had undertaken. ; 

In the following year, the parliament was dit 
solved ; and the friends of Hastings entertaineds 
hope that the new House of Commons might not be 
disposed to go on with the impeachment. They be 
gan by maintaining that the whole proceeding was 
terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on this 
point, they made a direct motion that the impeach- 
ment should be dropped; but they were defeated by 
the combined forces of the government and the o- 
position. It was, however, resolved that, for the 
sake of expedition, many of the articles should be 
withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure 
been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the de 
fendant was in his grave. a 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision we 
pronounced, nearly eight years after Hastings hac 
beer brought by the sergeant-at-arms of the a 
mons to the bar of the Lords. On the last day 
this great procedare, the public curiosity, long ~ 
pended, seemed to be revived. Ar about 
judgment there could be none ; for it had | Ty 
ascertained that there was a majority 
defendant. But many wished to see the nr oot 
and the hall was ons a as a 
day. But those who, having : 
dey, now bore a part in the proceedings of — 
were few, and most of those few were altered 

As Hastings himself said, the 
taken place before one generation, 
was pronounced by another. The 
not look at the woolsack, or at the 
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n benches of the Commons, with- 
— ke that reminded him of the insta- 
si of ll haman things;—of the instability of pow. 
er and fame and life, of the more lamentable insta- 
bility of friendship. The great seal was ‘borne be- 
fore Lord Loughborough, who, when the trial com- 
menced, Was a fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt’s govern- 
ment, and who was now @ member of that govern- 
meat; while Thurlow, who presided in the court 
chen it first sat, estranged from all his old allies, 
sat scowling among the junior barons. Of a hun- 
dred and sixty nobles who walked in the procession 
on the first day, sixty had been laid in their family 
vaults, Still more affecting must have been the 
sight of the managers’ box. What had become of 
that fair fellowship, so closely bound together by 
publie and private ties, so resplendent with every 
talent and accomplishment? It had been scattered 
by calamities more bitter than the bitterness of death. 
The great chiefs were still living, and still in the 
full vigour of their genius. But their friendship 
wasat anend. It had been violently and publicly 
dissolved with tears and stormy reproaches. If those 
men, once so dear to each other, were now compelled 
to meet for the purpose of managing the impeach- 
ment, they met as strangers whom public business 
had brought together, and behaved to each other with 
cold and distant civility. Burke had in his vortex. 
whirled away Windham. Fox had been followed 
by Sheridan and Grey. 

“Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six 
fued Hastings guilty, on the charges relating to 
Cheyte Sing and to the Begums. On other charges, 
the majority in his favour was still greater. On 
sme, he was ananimously absolved. He was then 
aalled to the bar, informed from the woolsack that 
thelords had acquitted him, and solemnly discharged. 
He bowed respectfully, and retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully ex- 
pected. It was also generally approved. At the 
commencement of the trial there had been a strong 
ad indeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings. 
Atthe close of the grial, there was a feeling equally 
stong and equally unreasonable in his favour. One 
use of the change was, no doubt, what is common- 
yealled the aionees of the multitude, but what 
‘ems tons to be merely the general law of human 
mture. Both in individuals a in masses violent 
~ is a followed by remission, and often 

on. We are ali inclined to depreciate what- 
eret we have overpraised ; and, on oe other hand, 
4 show undue indulgence where we have shown un- 
‘terigoun It was thus in the case of Hastings. 
The length of his trial, moreover, made him an ob- 
Jeet of compassion. It was thought, and not without 
yor tree even if he was guilty, he was still an 
me oe and on an Pe weer of eight 
more a sufficient punishment. It 

ym 7 that, though in ee codeny course 
ls pred <A Mend is not ee 
inst his crimes, a iti- 

ee tried on 2 pene prineples; and 

0 overned a great country durin 
é | years might have done fos ve » Mowe 4 
ef things, and yet might be on the whole deserving 

twarls and honours rather than of fine and impri- 
nae The press, an instrament neglected by the 

vid _ _ used by Hastings and his friends 
ts Ran rfngl ea eli aa 

rought a cu ull of his 
lie Every gentlemen from India decks of the 
sorernor-general as having deserved better, and 
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having been treated worse, than any man living. 
The effect of this a, Se given by 
all persons who knew the East, was naturally ve 
great. Retired members of the Indian services, civil 
and military, were settled in all corners of the king- 
dom. Each of them was, of course, in his own little 
circle regarded as an oracle on an Indian question ; 
and they were, with scarcely one exception, the zeal- 
ous advocates of Hastings. It is to be added, that 
the numerous addresses to the late governor-general, 
which his friends in Bengal obtained from the natives 
and transmitted to England, made a considerable im- 
pression. ‘To these addresses we attach little or no 
importarice. That Hastings was beloved by the 
people whom he governed is true; but the eulogies, 
of pundits, zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, do not 
prove itto betrue. Foran English collector or judge 
would have found it easy to induce any native who 
could write, to sign a panegyric on the most odious 
ruler that ever was in India. It was said at Benares, 
the very place at which the acts set forth in the first 
article of impeachment had been committed, the natives 
had erected a temple to Hastings; and this story ex- 
cited a strong sensation in England. Burke’s observa- 
tions on the apotheosis were admirable. He saw no 
reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident 
which had been represented as so striking. He knew 
something of the mythology of the Brahmins. He 
knew that, as they worshipped some gods from love, 
so they worshipped others from fear. He knew that 
they erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities 
of light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside 
over small-pox and murder. Nor did he at all dis- 
pute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into 
such a Pantheon. This reply has always struck us 
as one of the finest that ever was made in Parliament. 
It is a grave and forcible argument, decorated by the 
most brilliant wit and fancy. 
Hastings was, however, safe. 


But, in every — 
except character, he would have been far better off, 
if, when first impeached, he had at once pleaded 
guilty, and paid a fine of fifty thousand pounds. He 
was aruined man. The legal expenses of his de- 


fence had been enormous. The expenses which did | 
not appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps larger 

still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great 
sums had been laid out in bnbing newspapers, reward- 
ing pamphleteers and circulating tracts. Burke, so 
early as 1790, declared in the house of Commons that 
twenty thousand pounds had been employed in cor- 
rupting the press. It is certain that no controversial 
weapon, from the gravest reasoning to the coarsest rib- 
aldry, was left unemployed. Logan, in prose, defended 
the accused governor with great ability, For the lovers 
of verse, the speeches of the managers were burlesqued 
in Simpkin’s letters. Itis, we are afraid, indisputable, 
that Hastings stooped so low as to court the aid of that 
malignantand filthy baboon, John Williams, who call- 
ed himself Anthony Pasquin. It was necessary to sub- 
sidize such allies largely. The private hoards of 
Mrs. Hastings had disap tis said that the 
banker to whom they had been entrusted had failed. 
Still, if Hastings had practised strict economy, he 
would, after all his losses, have had a moderate com- 
petence; but in the management of his private 
affairs he was imprudent. The dearest wish of his 
heart had always been to regain Daylesford. At 
length, in the very year in which his trial com- 
menced, the wish was accomplished; and the do- 
main, alienated more than seventy years before, re- 
turned to the descendant of its old lords. But the 
manor-house was a ruin; and the grounds round it 
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had, during many years, been utterly neglected. 
Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet 
of water, to excavate a grotto; and, before he was 
dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords, he 
had expended more than forty thousand pounds in 
adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the directors and of 
the proprietors of the East India Company was, that 
he had great claims on them, that his services to 
them had been eminent, and that his misfortunes had 
been the effect of his zeal for their interests. His 
friends tn Leadenhall Street proposed to reimburse 
him for the costs of his trial, and to settle on him an 
annuity of five thousand pounds a-year. But the 
consent of the Board of Control was required ; and 
at the head of the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, 
who had himself been a party to the impeachment, 
who had, on that account, been reviled with great 
bitterness by the partizans of Hastings, and who, 
therefore, was not in a verycomplying mood. He 
refused to consent to what the directors suggested. 
The directors remonstrated. A long controversy fol- 
lowed. Hastings, in the mean time, was reduced to 
such distress, that he could hardly pay his weekly 
bills. At length a compromise was made. An an- 
nuity of four thousand a-year was settled on Has- 
tings ; and, in order to enable him to meet pressing 
demands, he was to receive ten years’ annuity in ad- 
vance. The Company was also permitted to lend 
him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by instal- 
ments, without interest. This relief, though given 


in the most absurd manner, was sufficient to enable 
the retired governor to live in comfort, and ever in 
luxury, if he had been a skilful manager. But he 
was careless and profuse, and was more than once 
under the necessity of applying to the Company for 


assistance, which was liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but not the power 
and dignity, which, when he landed from India, he 
had reason to expect. He had then looked forward 
to a coronet, a red riband, a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall. He was then only 
fifty-two, and might hope for many years of bodily 
_ and mental vigour. The case was widely different 

when he left the bar of the Lords. He was now too 
old a man to turn his mind to a new class of studies 
and duties. He had no chance of receiving any 
mark of royal favour while Mr. Pitt remained in 
power; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was 
approaching his seventieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he inter- 
fered in politics, and that interference was not much 
tohis honour. In 1804, he exerted himself strenu- 
ously to prevent Mr. Addington, against whom Fox 
and Pitt had combined, from resigning the Treasury. 
It is difficult to believe that a man so able and ener- 
getic as Hastings, can have thought that, when Bona- 
parte was at Boulogne with a great army, the de- 
fence of our island could safely be entrusted to a 
ministry which did not containa single person whom 
flattery could describe as a great statesman. It is 
also certain that, on the important question which 
had raised Mr. Addington to power, and on which he 
differed from both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, as might 
have been expected, agreed with Fox and Pitt, and 
was decidedly opposed to Addington. Religious in- 
tolerance has never been the vice of the Indian service, 
and certainly was not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. 
Addington had treated him with marked favour. Fox 
had been a principal manager of the impeachment. 
To Pitt it was owing that there had been an impeach- 
ment; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion 
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guided by personal considerati 
ihe hk the public interest. mate tenty, 
e last twenty-four years of his lif i 
passed at Daylesford. Teta bined olan 
llishing his grounds, riding fine Arab howe, ts 
tening prize-cattle, and trying to rear Indian animal 
and vegetables in England. He sent for seeds of 
very fine custard-apple, from the garden of what hai 
once been his own villa, among the green hedgerows 
of Allipore. He tried also to naturalize in Worcs 
tershire the delicious leechee, almost the onl frui 
of Bengal which deserves to be regretted. ons 
amidst the plenty of Covent Garden. The Mogu, 
emperors, in the time of their greatness, had in vain 
oy to introduce into Hindostan the goat of the 
table-land of Thibet, whose down supplies the loons 
of Cashmere with the materials of the finest shawls, 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a bree! 
at Daylesford; nor does he seem to have succeede 
better with the cattie of Bootan, whose tails are jp 
high esteem as the best fans for brushing away the 
mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his consem- 
tories and his menagerie. He had always loved 
books, and they were now necessary to him. 
not a poet, in any high sense of the word, he wrote 
neat and polished lines with great facility, and was 
fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, if we must speak 
out, he seems to have been more of a Trissotin than 
was to be expected from the powers of his mind, ani 
from the great part which he had played in life. We 
are assured in these Memoirs, peed first thing which 
he did in the morning was to compose a copy of verses. 
When the family and guests commbiatehe poem 
made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and 
rolls ; and Mr. Gleig requires us to believe that, if 
from any accident Hastings came to the breakfast- 
table without one of his charming performances in his 
hand, the omission was felt by all as a grievous disap- 
pointment. Tastes differ widely. For ourselves, 
we must say that, however good the breakfasts at 
Daylesford may have been—and we are assured that 
the tea was of the most aromatic flavour, and tha! 
neither tongue nor venison-pasty was wanting—We 
should have thought the reckoning high if we hai 
been forced to earn our repast by listening every 
day toa new madrigal or sonnet composed by ou 
host. We are glad, however, that Mr. Gleig las 
preserved this little feature of character, though we 
think it by no meansa beauty. It is good to be often 
reminded of the inconsistency of human nature; and 
to learn to look without wonder or disgust on the 
weaknesses which are found in the strongest mi 
Dionysius in old times, Frederic in the last century, 
with capacity and vigour equal to the conduct of the 

test affairs, united all the little vanities and af- 
ectations of provincial blue-stockings. These gr 
examples may console the admirers of Hastings 7 
the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level 0 
the Hayleys and Sewards. ie 

When Hastings had passed many years in rere 
ment, and had long outlived the common agotnn, 
he again became for a short time an object of geners 
attention. In 1813 thecharter of the East India “4 
pany was renewed; and much discussion ag oa 
dian affairs took place in Parliament. It was ; 
mined to examine witnesses at the bar i bad 
mons, and Hastings was ordered to attend. beake 
appeared at that bar once before. It was had | aid 
read his answer to the charges which Burke “ 
on the table. Since that time twenty-seven > 
had elapsed; public feeling had undergone ® 
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; the nation had now forgotten his 
pee od remembered only his services. The re- 


appearance, of a man who had been among the 
winguished of a generation that had passed 
away, who now belonged to history, and who seemed 
to have risen from the dead, could not bat produce a 
solemn and pathetic effect. ‘The Commons received 
him with acclamations, ordered a chair to be set for 

i whenhe retired, rose and uncovered. There 
were, afew who did not sympathize with 
the general feeling. One or two of the managers of 
the impeachment were present. — They sate in the 
same seats which they had occupied when they had 
heen thanked for the services which they had ren- 
dered in Westminster Hall; for, by the courtesy of 
the house, a member who has been thanked in his 
lace, is considered as having a right always to oc- 
cupy that place. These gentlemen were not disposed 
to admit that they had employed several of the best 
years of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
They accordingly kept their seats, and pulled their 
hats over their hen. but the exceptions only made 
the prevailing enthusiasm more remarkable. The 
Lords received the old man with similar tokens of 
respect. The University of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws: and, in the Sheldo- 
nian theatre, the under-graduates welcomed him with 
tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed 
by marks of the favour of thecrown. Hastings was 
swom of the Privy Council, and was admitted to a 
long private audience of the Prince Regent, who 
weated him very iously. When the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia visited England, 
Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford and 
inthe Guildhall of London; and, though surrounded 
byacrowd of princes and great warriors, was every 
where received by the public with marks of respect 
tad admiration. He was presented by the Prince Re- 
gent both to Alexander and to Frederic William; and 
tis royal highness went so far as to declare in public, 
tat honours far higher than a seat in the Privy 
Couneil were due, and should soon be paid, tothe 
man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. 
Hastings now confidently expected a peerage; but, 
‘om some unexplained cause, he was again disap- 
pointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoy- 
ment of good spirits, of faculties not impaired to 
my painful or degrading extent, and of health such 
sis rarely enjoyed by » Ba who attain such anage. 
At length, on the 22d of August, 1818, in the eighty- 
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sixth year of his age. he met death with the same 
tranquil and decorous fortitude which he had opposed 
to all the trials of his various and eventful life. 

With all his faults—and they were neither few 
nor men | one cemetery was worthy to contain 
his remains. In that temple of silence and reconci- 
liation, where the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried, in the Great Abbey which has for ages afforded 
a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies 
have been shattered by the contentions of the Great 
Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused should have 
been mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers. 
This was not tobe. Yet the place of interment was not 
ill chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish-church of 
Daylesford, in earth which already held the bones of 
many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the cof- 
tin of the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient 
and widtip-ennnded name. Qn that very spot pro- 
bably, fourscore years beforey-the little Warren, 
meanly clad and scantily fed, had played with the 
children of ploughmen. Even then his young mind 
had revolved plans which might be called romantic. 
Yet, however romantic, itis not likely that they had 
been so strange as the truth. Not only had the poor 
orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. Not 
only had he repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt 
the old dwelling. He had preserved and extended an 
empire. He had founded a polity. He had admi- 
nistered government and war with more than the 
capacity of Richelieu; and had patronized learnin 
with the judicious likerality of Cosmo. He ha 
been attacked by tht most formidable combination 
of enemies that ever sought the destruction of a sin- 
gle victim; and over that combination, after a strug- 

le of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at 
ength gone down to his grave in the fulness of age 
in peace, after so many troubles; in honour, after so 
much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or 
malevolence, will pronounce that, in the two great 
elements of all social virtue—in respect for the nghts 
of others and in sympathy for the sufferings of 
others—he was deficient. His principles were some- 
what lax. His heart was somewhat hard. But 
while we cannot with truth describe him either as a 
righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard 
without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his 
intellect—his rare talents for command, for adminis- 
tration, and for controversy—his dauntless courage— 
his honourable poverty—his fervent zeal for the inte- 
rests of the state—his noble equanimity, tried by both 
extremes of fortune, and never disturbed by either. 
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From the London Atheneum. 
Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Con- 
dition of the North American Indians. By George 
Catlin. 


[Second Notice.] 


We shall now enter the country of the Sioux, one of 
the most numerous and warlike of the tribes, which, it is 
believed, could assemble from eight to ten thousand war- 
riors, and one half of them, Mr. Catlin says, would be six 
feet or more in height :— 


“ There is no tribe on the Continent, perhaps, of finer 
looking men than the Sioux; and few tribes who are bet- 
ter and more comfortably clad, and supplied with the 
necessaries of life. There are no parts of the great plains 
of America which are more abundantly stocked with buf- 
faloes and wild horses, nor any people more bold in de- 
stroying the one for food, and appropriating the other to 
their use. There has gone abroad, from the many histo- 
ties which have been written of these people, an opinion 
which is too current in the world, that the Indian is ne- 
cessarily a poor, drunken, murderous wretch; which 
account is certainly unjust as regards the savage, and 
doing less than justice to the world for whom such histo- 
ries have been prepared. I have travelled several years 
already amongst these people, and I have not had my 
scalp taken, nor a blow struck me; nor had occasion to 
raise my hand against an Indian; nor has my property 
been stolen, as yet to my knowledge, to the value of a 
shilling; and that in a country where no man is punish- 
able by law for the crime of stealing ; still some of them 
steal and murder too; and if white men did pot do the 
same, and that in defiance of the laws of God and man, I 
might take satisfaction in stigmatizing the Indian charac- 
ter as thievish and murderous. That the Indians in their 
native state are ‘ drunken,’ is false ; for they are the only 
temperance people, literally speaking, that ever I saw in 
my travels, or ever expect to see. If the civilized world 
are startled at this, it is the fact that they must battle 
with, not with me; for these people manufacture no spi- 
rituous liquor themselves, and know nothing of it until it 
is brought into their country and tendered to them by 
Christians. That these people are ‘ naked’ is equally un- 
true, and as easily disproved; for I am sure that with the 
paintings I have made amongst the Mandans and Crows, 
and other tribes; and with their beautiful costumes which 
I have procured and shall bring home, I shall be able to 
establish the fact that many of these people dress, not only 
with clothes comfortable for any latitude, but that they 
also dress with some considerable taste and elegance. 
Nor am I quite sure that they are entitled to the name of 
‘poor,’ who live in a boundless country of green fields, 
with good horses to ride ; where they are all joint tenants 
of the soil, together ; where the Great Spirit has supplied 
them with an abundance of food to eat—where they are 
all indulging in the pleasures and amusements of a life- 
time of idleness and ease, with no business hours to attend 
to, nor professions to learn,—where they have no notes 
in the bank or other debts to pay—no taxes, no tithes, no 
rents, nor beggars to touch and tax the sympathy of their 
souls at every step they go. Such might be poverty in 
the Christian world, but is sure to be a blessing where 
the pride and insolence of comparative wealth are un- 


” 


One horrible custom appears to prevail generally among 
the wandering tribes of the prairies, who are forced at 
times to make severe and hurried marches—that of leav- 
ing the aged and decrepit, who are unable to walk or ride, 
to perish; and so universally is this established, that the 
aged themselves often insist on its being enforced. Mr. 
Catlin was at a village of the Puncahs when they had 
just struck their tents and were about to depart, and his 





attention was directed by the Indian : 
helpless object, about, as it is called, he wy ey 

“ The tribe were going where hunger and dire : 
compelled them to go, and this pitiable object, who had 
once been a chief, and a man of distinction in his tribe, 
who was now too old to travel, being reduced to mere 
skin and bones, was to be left to starve, or meet with such 
death as might fall to his lot, and his bones to be picked 
by the wolves! I lingered around this poor old forsaken 
patriarch for hours before we started, to indulge the teas 
of sympathy which were flowing for the sake of this poor 
benighted and decrepit old man, whose worn-out limbs 
were no longer able to support him ; their kind and faith. 
ful offices having long since been performed, and his 
body and his mind doomed to linger into the wither 
agony of decay, and gradual solitary death, I wept, and 
it was a pleasure to weep, for the painful looks and the 
dreary prospects of this old veteran, whose eyes were 
dimmed, whose venerable locks were whitened by an 
hundred years, whose limbs were almost naked, and tren- 
bling as he sat by a small fire which his friends had left 
him, with a few sticks of wood within his reach, and a 
buffalo’s skin stretched upon some crotchets over his 
head. Such was to be his only dwelling, and such the 
chances for his life, with only a few half-picked bones 
that were laid within his reach, and a dish of water, 
without weapons or means of any kind to replenish 
them, or strength to move his body from its fatal locality. 
In this sad plight I mournfully contemplated this misr- 
able remnant of existence, who had unluckily outlive 
the fates and accidents of wars to die alone, at death's 
leisure. His friends and his children had all left him, 
and were preparing in a little time to be on the march. 
He had told them to leave him, ‘he was old, he said, 
and too feeble to march.’ ‘ My children,’ said he, ‘our 
nation is poor, and it is necessary that you should all go 
to the country where you can get meat,—my eyes are 
dimmed and my strength is no more ; my days are nearly 
all numbered, and I am a burden to my children—I can- 
not go, and I wish to die. Keep your hearts stout, and 
think not of me; I am no longer good for any thing,’ In 
this way they had finished the ceremony of exposing 
him, and taken their final leave of him. I advanced t 
the old man, and was undoubtedly the last human being 
who held converse with him. I sat by the side of him, 
and though he could not distinctly see me, he shook me 
heartily by the hand and smiled, evidently aware that | 
was a white man, and that I sympathized with his inew- 
table misfortune. I shook hands again with him, steering 
my course towards the steamer which was a mile or more 
from me, and ready to resume her voyage up the Mis 
souri.” 


“Some months after,” says Mr. Catlin, “ when passing 
by the site of the Puncah village, in my canoe, I went 
ashore with my men, and found the poles and the buffalo 
skin, standing as they were left, over the old man’s head. 
The firebrands were lying nearly as I had left them, and 
I found at a few yards distant the skull, and other of his 
bones, which had been picked and cleaned by the wolves; 
which is probably all that any human being can ever 
know of his final and melancholy fate.” 
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of wild of six or eight inches in height; 
erent f the way enamelled with wild flowers, and 
filed with a profusion of strawberries. For two or three 
of the first days, the scenery was monotgnous, and be- 
came exceedingly painful from the fact, that we were (to 
use & of the country) ‘out of sight of land,’ i. €. 
out of sight of any thing rising above the horizon, which 
was a perfect straight line around us, like that of the blue 
snd boundless ocean. The pedestrian over such a dis- 
couraging sea of green, without a landmark before or be- 
hind him, without a beacon to lead him on, or define his 
feels weak and overcome when night falls; and 
he stretches his exhausted limbs, apparently on the same 
spot where he has slept the night before, with the same 
before and behind him; the same grass, and the 
same wild flowers beneath afgi about him; the same 
canopy over his head, and the same cheerless sea of green 
to start upon in the morning. It is difficult to describe 
the simple beauty and serenity of these scenes of solitude, 
or the feelings of feeble man, whose limbs are toiling to 
carry him through them—without a hill or tree to mark 
his progress, and convince him that he is not, like a squir- 
rel, in his cage, after all his toil, standing still. One com- 
mences on peregrinations like these, with a light heart, 
and a nimble foot, and spirits as buoyant as the very air 
that floats along by the side of him; but his spirit soon 
tires, and he lags on the way that is rendered more tedi- 
ous and intolerable by the tantalizing mirage that opens 
before him beautiful lakes, and lawns, and copses; or by 
the homing of the prairie ahead of him, that seems to rise 
in a parapet, and decked with its varied flowers, phantom- 
like, flies and moves along before him. I got on for a 
couple of days in tolerable condition, and with some con- 
siderable applause; but my half-breed companions took 
the lead at length, and left me with several other novices 
fr behind, which gave me additional pangs; and I at 
length felt like giving up the journey, and throwing my- 
self upon the ground in hopeless despair. I was not alone 
in my misery, however, but was cheered and encouraged 
by looking back and beholding several of our party half a 
nile or more in the rear of me, jogging along, and suffer- 
ing more agony in their new experiment than I was suf- 
fering myself. Their loitering and my murmurs, at 
length brought our leaders to a halt, and we held a sort 
of council, in which I explained that the pain in my feet 
was 80 intolerable, that I felt as if I could go no further; 
vhen one of our half-breed leaders stepped up to me, and 
addressing me in French, told me that I must ‘turn my 
ves in’ as the Indians do, and that I could then go on 
very well. We halted a half-hour, and took a little re- 
freshment, whilst the little Frenchman was teaching his 
lesson to the rest of my fellow-novices, when we took up 
our march again; and I soon found upon trial, that by 
luming my toes in, my feet went more easily through the 
gras; and by turning the weight of my body more equal- 
ly on the toes (enabling each one to suppdrt its propor- 
Yonable part of the load, instead of throwing it all on to 
the joints of the big toes, which is done when the toes are 
tumed out,) I soon got relief, and made my onward pro- 
mess very well. I rigidly adhered to this mode, and 
ro no difficulty on the third and fourth days of taking 
lead of the whole party, which I constantly led until 
our joumey was completed.” 


Mr. Catlin enters into a very minute description of the 
ceremonies of the Indians, their weapons of 
, dances, musical instrument, pipes, 


offence and 
Glamets, tomahawks, clubs, scalping-knives, &c., con-| y 


duding the volume with a full account of the Bison or 
‘ jomt tenant with the Red Man, of all that 





country from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, it is 
now confined to the prairies of the West. The bull buf- 
falo often grows to the enormous weight of two thousand 
pounds. ‘These animals are gregarious, but not migra- 
tory. It is no uncommon thing, at particular seasons, to 
see several thousands together—at other times they are 
found scattered about the country in families and herds :— 


«“ The chief hunting amusement of the Indians in these 
parts consists in the chase of the buffalo, which is almost 
invariably done on horseback, with bow and lance. In 
this exercise, which is highly prized by them, as one of 
their most valued amusements, as well as for the principal 
mode of procuring meat for their subsistence, they be- 
come exceedingly expert; and are able to slay these huge 
animals with apparent ease. * * In the dead of the win- 
ters, which are very long and severely cold in this coun- 
try, where horses cannot be brought into the chase with 
any avail, the Indian runs upon the surface of the snow 
by the aid of his snow shoes, which buoy him up, while 
the great weight of the buffaloes sinks them down to the 
middle of their sides, and completely stopping their pro- 
gress, ensures them certain and easy victims to the bow 
or lance of their pursuers. The snow in these regi 
often lies during the winter, to the depth of three and four 
feet, being blown away from the tops and sides of the 
hills in many places, which are left bare for the buffaloes 
to graze upon, whilst it is drifted in the hollows and ra- 
vines to a very great depth, and rendered almost entirely 
impassable to these huge animals, which, when closely 
pursued by their enemies, endeavour to plunge through 
it, but are soon wedged in and almost unable to move, 
where they fall an easy prey to the Indian, who runs up 
lightly upon his snow shoes and drives his lance to their 
hearts. ‘The skins are then stripped off, to be sold to the 
Fur Traders, and the carcasses left to be devoured by the 
wolyes. This is the season in which the greatest number 
of these animals are destroyed for their robes—they are 
most easily killed at this time, and their hair or fur being 
longer and more abundant, gives greater value to the 
robe. * * There are several varieties of the wolf spe- 
cies in this country, the most formidable and most 
numerous of which are white, often sneaking about 
in gangs or families of fifty or sixty in number, ap- 
pearing in distance, on the green prairies, like nothing 
but a flock of sheep. Many of these animals grow to a 
very great size, being I should think, quite a match for 
the largest Newfoundland dog. At present, whilst the 
buffaloes are so abundant, and these ferocious animals are 
glutted with the buffaloes’ flesh, they are harmless, and 
every where sneak away from man’s presence ; which I 
scarcely think will be the case after the buffaloes are all 
gone, and they are left, as they must be, with scarcely 
any thing to eat. They always are seen following about 
in the vicinity of herds of buffaloes, and stand ready to 
pick the bones of those that the hunters leave on the 
ground, or to overtake and devour those that are wounded, 
which fall an easy prey tothem. While the herd of buf- 
faloes are together, they seem to have little dread of the 
wolf, and allow them to come in close company with 
them. The Indian then, has taken advantage of this fact, 
and often places himself under the skin of this animal, 
and crawls for a half a mile or more on his 


the dam, as if for the purpose of protecting 
at which time it is exceedingly hazardous 
them, as they are sure to turn upon their 
buffalo calf during the first six months is 


it could easily be mingled i amongst 
In the fall, when it changes its hair it takes a brown coat. 
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for the winter, which it always retains. In pursuing a 
targe herd of buffaloes at the season when their calves are 
but a few weeks old, I have often been exceedingly 
amused with the curious manceuvres of these shy little 
things. Amidst the thundering confusion of a throng of 
several hundreds or several thousands of these animals, 
there will be many of the calves that lose sight of their 
dams ; and being left behind by the throng, and the swift 
passing hunters, they endeavour to secrete themselves, 
when they are exceedingly put to it on a level prairie, 
where nought can be seen but the short grass of six or 
eight inches in height, save an occasional bunch of wild 
sage, a few inches higher, to which the poor affrighted 
things will run, and, dropping on their knees, will push 
their noses under it, and into the grass, where they will 
stand for hoyrs, with their eyes shut, imagining them- 
selves securely hid, whilst they are standing up quite 
straight upon their hind feet and can easily be seen at 
several miles distance. It is a familiar amusement for us 
accustomed to these scenes, to retreat back over the ground 
where we have just escorted the herd, and approach these 
little trembling things, which stubbornly maintain their 
position, with their noses pushed under the grass, and 
their eyes strained upon us, as we dismount from our 
horses and are passing around them. From this fixed 
position they are sure not to move, until hands are laid 
upon them, and then, after a desperate struggle, for a 
moment, the little thing is conquered, and makes no fur- 
ther resistance. I have often, in concurrence with a 
known custom of the country, held my hands over the 
eyes of the calf, and breathed a few strong breaths into 
its nostrils; after which I have, with my hunting com- 
panions, rode several miles into our encampment, with 
the little prisoner busily following the heels of my horse 
the whole way, as closely and as affectionately as its in- 
stinct would attach it to the company of its dam! This 
is one of the most extraordinary things that I have met 
with in the habits of this wild country, and although I 
had often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, 
I am now willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the 
numerous instances which I have witnessed since I came 
into the country. During the time that I resided at this 
post, in the spring of the year, on my way up the river, I 
assisted (in numerous hunts of the buffalo, with the Fur 
Company’s men,) in bringing, in the above manner, se- 
veral of these little prisoners, which sometimes followed 


for five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and even. 


into the Fur Company’s Fort, and into the stable where 
our horses were led.” 


“Tt is truly a melancholy contemplation for the travel- 
ler in this country, to anticipate the period, which is not 
far distant, when the last of these noble animals, at the 
hands of white and red men, will fall victims to their 
cruel and improvident rapacity; leaving these beautiful 
green fields, a vast and idle waste, unstocked and unpeo- 
pled for ages to come, until the bones of the one, and the 
traditions of the other will have vanished, and left scarce 
an intelligible trace behind. That the reader should not 
think me visionary in these contemplations, or romancing 
in making such assertions, [ will hand him the following 
item of the extravagancies which are practised in these 
regions, and rapidly leading to the results which I have 
just named. * * Only a few days before I arrived, (when 
an immense herd of buffaloes had showed themselves on 
the opposite side of the river, almost blackening the plains 
for a great distance,) a party of five or six hundred Sioux 
Indians on horseback, forded the river about mid-day, and 
spending a few hours amongst them, recrossed the river 
at sundown and came into the Fort with fourteen hun- 
dred fresh buffalo tongues, which were thrown down in 
a mass, and for which they required but a few gallons of 
whiskey, which was soon demolished, indulging them in 
a little and harmless carouse.” 

This was at the season when their skins were without 





fur, and therefore not worth stripping off. Mr, Catlin 
feelingly regrets this—for the red men and the buffaloes, 
he is of opinion, have taken up their last homes in th, 
prairies, and the bones of the extinct races will bleach to 
gether. And yet this, he says, will be profitless to white 


men :— 


“This strip of the country, which extends from the 
province of Mexico to lake Winnepeg on the North, is 
almost one entire plain of grass, which is, and ever must 
be, useless to cultivating man. It is here, and here chiefly, 
that the buffaloes dwell; and with, and hovering about 
them, live and flourish the tribes of Indians whom God 
made for the enjoyment of that fair land and its luxuries, 
It is a melancholy contemplation for one who has travel. 
led as I have, through these realms, and seen this noble 
animal in all its pride and glory, to contemplate it s0 - 
pidly wasting from the world, drawing the irresistible 
conclusion too, which one must do, that its species is 
soon to be extinguished, and with it the peace and happi- 
ness (if not the actual existence) of the tribes of Indians, 
who are joint tenants with them, in the occupaney of 
these vast and idle plains. * * Such scenes might easily 
have been preserved, and stig could be cherished on the 
great plains of the West, without detriment to the cou» 
try or its borders; for the tracts of country on which the 
buffaloes have assembled, are uniformly sterile, and of no 
available use to cultivating man. It is on these plains, 
which are stocked with buffaloes, that the finest spec- 
mens of the Indian race are to be seen. It is here that 
the savage is decorated in the richest costume. _It is her, 
and here only, that his wants are all satisfied, and even 
the /uxuries of life are afforded him in abundance. Ani 
here also is he the proud and honourable man (before be 
has had teachers or laws,) above the imported wants, 
which beget meanness and vice; stimulated by ideas of 
honour and virtue, in which the God of Nature has cer- 
tainly not curtailed him. There are, by a fair calculation, 
more than 300,000 Indians, who ere now subsisted on 
the flesh of the buffaloes, and by those animals supplied 
with all the luxuries of life which they desire, as they 
know of none others. The great variety of 
which they convert the body and other parts of 
mal, are almost incredible to the person who 
actually dwelt amongst these people, and closely stade 
their modes and customs. Every part of their flesh 
converted into food, in one shdpe or another, and on it 


bones 
saddle trees—for war clubs, and scrapers for graining be 
others are broken up for the marrow-fat which 

is contained in them. Their sinews are used for amie 
and backs to their bows—for thread to string their 
and sew their dresses. The feet of the animals are boiled, 
with their hoofs, for the glue they contain, for a 
their arrow points, and many other uses. The | “ 
the head and shoulders, which is long, ang 
braided into halters, and the tail is used for a fly br 
In this wise do these people convert and use the ae 
parts of this useful animal, and with all these Insts 
life about them, and their numerous games, they are 4d 
(God bless them) in the ignorance of the ne gh 
that awaits them. Yet thi community, 
its sports, its wildnesses, its 
ners and customs, could be perpetmated, and alo the bof 
falo, whose numbers would increase and supply of 

: vd. But 


such is notto be the case —the 
with their extinction must assuredly 
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starvation, inhabitants of these vast plains, which 
“ for the hee no other possible a of subsist- 
ence; and they must at last fall a prey to wolves and buz- 
oh who will have no other bones to pick.” 
We have now only to await the publication of the 


second volume, which is promised forthwith. 


[From the Literary Gazette.] 

[x our opening notice of this remarkable publication 
we were induced (for the sake of affording the usual va- 
riety of subject to our sheet, which was, indeed, very 
American) Sen short in the midst of the highly inte- 
resting account of the tribe of the Mandans, perhaps the 
most singular, if any ancient relation to Wales or Europe 
can be established, of the whole Indian population of the 
New World. ‘The following are further particulars, and 
of an extraordinary kind: 

“These people never bury the dead, but place the 
bodies on slight scaffolds just above the reach of human 
hands, and out of the way of wolves and dogs; and they 
are there left to moulder and decay. ‘This cemetery, or 
place of deposit for the dead, is just back of the village, 
on a level prairie; and, with all its appearances, history, 
forms, ceremonies, &c., is one of the strangest and most 
interesting objects to be described in the vicinity of this 

jarrace. Whenever a person dies in the Mandan 
village, and the customary honours and condolence are 
paid to his remains, and the body dressed in its best at- 
ire, painted, oiled, feasted, and supplied with bow and 
quiver, shield, pipe and tobacco, knife, flint and steel, and 
provisions enough to last him a few days on the journey 
which he is to perform ; a fresh buffalo’s skin, just taken 
from the animal’s back, is wrapped around the body, and 
tightly bound, and wound with throngs of raw hide from 
head to foot. Then other robes are soaked in water till 
they are quite soft and elastic, which are also bandaged 
sound the body in the same manner, and tied fast with 
thongs, which are wound with great care and exactness, 
%9 as to exclude the action of the air from all parts of the 
body. There is then a separate scaffold erected for it, 
constructed of four upright posts, a little higher than hu- 
man hands can reach ; and on the tops of these are small 
poles passing around from one post to the others; across 
which a number of willow-rods just strong enough to 
support the body, which is laid upon them on its back, 
with its feet carefully presented towards the rising sun. 
There are a great number of these bodies resting exactly 
a similar way ; excepting in some instances where a 
chief, or medicine-man, may be seen with a few yards of | 
scarlet or blue cloth spread over his remains, as a mark of | 
Public respect and esteem. Some hundreds of these bo- | 
dies may be seen reposing in this manner in this curious | 
Place, which the Indians call, ‘the village of the dead;’ | 
ad the traveller who visits this country to study and | 
lear, will not only be struck with the novel appearance 
of the scene, but if he will give attention to the respect | 
wd devotions that are paid to this sacred place, he will | 
draw many @ moral deduction that will last him through | 
life: he will learn, at least, that filial, conjugal, and pa- 
ternal affection are not necessarily the result of civiliza- 
on; but that the Great Spirit has given them to man in 
his native state; and that the spices and improvements of 
the enlightened world have never refined upon them. 
eis not a day in the year in which one may not see 
this place evidences of this fact, that will wring tears 

his eyes, and kindle in his bosom a spark of respect 
See peutty for the poor Indian, if he never felt it be- 
iy F mothers, wives, and children, may be seen 
Ying under these scaffolds, prostrated upon the ground, 
a faces in the dirt, howling forth incessantly the 
the Pteous and heart-broken cries and lamentations for 
~* misfortunes of their kindred; tearing their hair, cut- 
7 their flesh with their knives, and doing other penance 

Awvany, 1842,—Museum. 7 





to appease the spirits of the dead, whose misfortunes they 
attribute to some sin or omission of their own, for which 
they sometimes inflict the most excruciating self-torture. 
When the scaffolds on which the bodies rest decay and 
fall to the ground, the nearest relations, having buried the 
rest of the bones, take the skulls, which are perfectly 
bleached and purified, and place them in circles of a hun- 
dred or more on the prairie—placed at equal distances 
apart (some eight or nine inches from each other,) with 
the faces all looking to the centre; where they are religi- 
ously protected and preserved in their precise positions 
from year to year, as objects of religious and affectionate 
veneration. ‘There are several of these ‘Golgothas,’ or 
circles of twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and in the 
centre of each ring or circle is a little mound of three feet 
high, on which uniformly rest two buffalo-skulls (a male 
and a female:) and in the centre of the little mound is 
erected a ‘medicine-pole,’ about twenty feet high, sup- 
porting many curious articles of mystery and superstition, 
which they suppose have the power of guarding and pro- 
tecting this sacred arrangement. Here, then, to this 
strange place, do these people again resort, to evince 
their further affections for the dead—not in groans and 
lamentations, however; for several years have cured the 
anguish; but fond affections and endearments are here 
renewed, and conversations are here held and cherished 
with the dead. Every one of these skulls is placed upon 
a bunch of wild sage, which has been pulled and placed 
under it. The wife knows (by some mark or resem- 
blance) the skull of her husband or her child, which lies 
in this group: and there seldom passes a day that she 
does not visit it, with a dish of the best cooked food that 
her wigwarm affords, which she sets before the skull at 
night, and returns for the dish in the morning. As soon 
as it is discovered that the sage on which the skull rests i» 
beginning to decay, the woman cuts a fresh bunch, and 
places the skull carefully upon it, removing that which 
was under it. Independent of the above-named duties, 
which draw the women to this spot, they visit it from in- 
clination, and linger upon it to hold converse and com- 
pany with the dead. There is scarcely an hour in a 
pleasant day, but more or less of these women may be 
seen sitting or lying by the skull of their child or hus- 
band—talking to it in the most pleasant and endearing 
language that they can use (as they were wont to do in 





former days,) and seemingly getting an answer back. It 
is not unfrequently the case, that the woman brings her 
needle-work with her, spending the greater part of the 
day sitting by the side of the skull of her child, chatting 
incessantly with it, while she is embroidering or garnish- 
ing a pair of moccasins; and perhaps, overcome with fa- 
tigue, falls asleep, with her arms encircled around it, for- 
getting herself for hours; after which she gathers up her 
things and returns to the village. There is something 
exceedingly interesting and impressive in these scenes, 
which are so strikingly dissimilar, and yet within a few 
rods of each other; the one is the place where they pour 
forth the frantic anguish of their souls—and afterwards 
pay their visits to the other, to jest and gossip with the 
dead.” 

The Mandans are (were?) altogether a peculiar race ; 
and Mr. C. hints that they may have descended from a 
Welsh immigration (of which more anon; and 
see Lit. Gaz. No. 1280, p. 489, which relates and gives 
facts in support of the remarkable theory on this point.) 
He informs us: 


«Being a small tribe, and unable to contend on the 
wide prairies with the Sioux and other roaming tribes, 
who afe ten times more numerqus, they have very judici- 
ously located themselves in a permanent village, which is 
strongly fortified, and ensures their preservation. By this 
means they have advanced further in the arts of manu- 
facture ; have supplied their lodges more abundantly with 
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the comforts, and even luxuries, of life than any Indian 
nation I know of. The consequence of this is, that this 
tribe have taken many steps ahead of other tribes in man- 
ners and refinements (if I may be allowed to apply the 
word refinement to Indian life;) and are therefore fami- 
liarly (and correctly) denominated, by the traders and 
others who have been amongst them, ‘the polite and 
friendly Mandans.’ There is certainly great justice in the 
remark; and so forcibly have I been struck with the pe- 
culiar ease and elegance of these people, together with the 
diversity of complexions, the various colours of their hair 
and eyes—the singularity of their language, and their pe- 
culiar and unaccountable customs,—that I am fully con- 
vinced that they have sprung from some other origin than 
that of the other North American tribes, or that they are 
an amalgam of natives with some civilized race. Here 
arises a question of very great interest and importance for 
discussion ; and, after further familiarity with their cha- 
racter, customs, and traditions, if I forget it not, I will 
eventually give it further consideration. Suffice it, then, 
for the present, that their personal appearance alone, in- 
dependent of their modes and customs, pronounces them 
at once as more or less than savage. A stranger in the 
Mandan village is first struck with the different shades of 
complexion and various colours of hair which he sees in 
a crowd about him; and is at once almost disposed to ex- 
claim that ‘these are not Indians.’ There are a great 
many of these people whose complexions appear as light 
as half-breds ; and amongst the women particularly there 
are many whose skins are almost white, with the most 
pleasing symmetry and proportion of features ; with hazel, 
with gray, and with blue eyes,—with mildness and sweet- 
ness of expression, and excessive modesty of demeanour, 


which render them exceedingly pleasing and beautiful. |’ 


Why this diversity of complexion I cannot tell, nor can 
they themselves account for it. Their traditions, as far 
as I have yet learned them, afford us no information of 
their having had any knowledge of white men before the 
visit of Lewis and Clarke, made to their village thirty- 
three years ago. Since that time there have been but 
very few visits from white men to this place, and surely 
not enough to have changed the complexions and the 
customs of a nation. And I recollect perfectly well that 
Governor Clarke told me, before I started for this place, 
that I would find the Mandans a strange people and half 
white. The diversity in the colour of hair is also equally 
as great as that in the complexion; for in a numerous 
group of these people (and more particularly amongst the 
females, who never take pains to change its natural 
colour, as the men often do,) there may be seen every 
shade and colour of hair that can be seen in our own 
country, with the exception of red or auburn, which is 
not to be found. And there is yet one more strange and 
unaccountable peculiarity, which can probably be seen 
nowhere else on earth, nor on any rational grounds ac- 
counted for,—other than it is a freak or order of Nature, 
for which she has not seen fit to assign a reason;—there 
are very many, of both sexes, and of every age, from in- 
fancy to manhood and old age, with hair of a bright sil- 
very gray ; and in some imstances almost perfectly white. 
This singular and eccentnc appearance is much oftener 
seen among the women than it is with the men; for 
many of the latter who have it seem ashamed of it, and 
artfully conceal it by filling their hair with glue and black 
and red earth. The women, on the other hand, seem 
proud of it, and display it often in an almost incredible 
profusion, which spreads over their shoulders and falls as 
low as the knee. I have ascertained, on a careful in- 
quiry, that about one in ten or twelve of the whole tribe 
are what the French call cheveux gris, or gray hairs; and 
that this strange and unaccountable phenomenon is not 
the result of disease or habit, but that it is unquestionably 
a hereditary character which runs in families, and imdi- 
cates no inequality in disposition or intellect. And by 
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passing this hair through hands, as 
have found it uniformly to ion coarse Pate 
horse’s mane ; differing materially from, the hair of oy 
colours, which amongst the Mandans is generally as fy 
and as soft as silk. ‘The reader will at once see 
above facts, that there is enough upon the faces and hea; 
of these people to stamp them peculiar,—when he ees 
them in the heart of this almost boundless wildemess py. 
senting such diversities of colour in the jon ani 
hair,—when he knows, from what he has seen and why 
he has read, that all other primitive tribes known in An 
rica are dark copper-coloured, with jet-black hair,” 
“These facts,” and others which are adduced, 
Catlin remarks, “with the host of their peculiarities which 
stare a traveller in the face, lead the mind back in seu 
of some more remote and national cause for such striti 
singularities; and in this dilemma, I have been alg 
disposed (not to advance it as a theory, but) to inguin 
whether here may not be found yet existing the remix 
of the Welsh colony—the followers of Madoc; who, his 
tory tells us, if I recollect right, started with ten ships » 
colonize a country which he had discovered in the Wa. 
ern Ocean; whose expedition I think has been prety 
clearly traced to the mouth of the Mississippi, o 
coast of Florida, and whose fate further than this sey 
sealed in unsearchable mystery.” 


The appendix to the second volume throws a mm 
distinct light on this interesting inquiry ; and, again by 
ging our readers to refer back to Mr. Murray's letiri 
the Literary Gazette, No. 1280, for a strangely com 
ponding or corroborating “notion” respecting a Wa 
immigration, we for the present proceed to other maties 

The following notice of their costume reminds us d 
the horn of biblical authority, and so often mentioned ia 
records of Asia the most ancient, as well as in moden 
instances :— , 

« There is occasionally a chief or a warrior of so et 
ordinary renown, that he is allowed to wear homs anbis 
head-dress, which give to his aspect a strange and mis 
tic effect. These are made of about a third part of te 
horn of a buffalo bull; the horn having been split fn 
end to end, and a third part of it taken and shaved tis 
and light, and highly polished. These are attached» 
the top of the head-dress on each side, in the same plat 
that they rise and stand on the head of a buffalo; nay 
out of a mat of ermine skins and tails, which hang or 
the top of the head-dress, somewhat in the form thet ti 
large and profuse locks of hair hang and fall over t 
head of a buffalo-bull.” 

The same custom, it may be observed, prevails among 
the Sioux, Crows, Blackfeet, and Assinneboins; and be 
longs to all the north-western tribes, according to ther 
earliest traditions. “No one (says our author) wears tt 
head-dress surmounted with horns except the 
who are very high in authority, and whose exceediy 
valour, worth, and power, is 
He may wear them, however, 
brave, or warrior of such 


other important personages, vi 
rades, at the celebration of a victory, at public 


&c., they are worn; but on no other 
sometimes, when a chief sees fit to lead a war-party 


battle, he decorates his head with this symbol 
to stimulate his men, and throws 
most of the battle, inviting his enemy to 
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; and by an ingenious motion of the head, 
oe as to be almost imperceptible, they are 
halance to and fro, and sometimes one backward 
forward, like a horse’s ears, giving a vast 

ion and force of character to the appear- 


Mandan beau, or dandy, is a creature without 
sea fad a curious variety of that widely diffused race, 
of which specimens exist among every people on the face 
of the earth. On the banks of the upper Missouri, Mr. 


Catlin informs us,— 
«Such personages may be seen on every pleasant day 


rutting and parading round the villages in the most 
‘eautiful and unsoiled dresses, without the honourable 
trophies, however, of scalp-locks and claws of the grizzly 
hear attached to their costume, for with such things they 

not. They are not peculiarly anxious to hazard 


Mi lives in equal and honourable combat with the one, 


ar disposed to cross the path of the other; but generally 
main about the village, to take care of the women, and 
tire themselves in the skins of such animals as they can 
ily kill, without seeking the rugged cliffs for the war- 
or visiting the haunts of the grizzly bear. They 
une themselves with swan’s-down and quills of ducks, 
with braids and plaits of sweet-scented grass and other 
humiess and unmeaning ornaments, which have no other 
nerit than they themselves have—that of looking pretty 
od omamental. These clean and elegant gentlemen, 
ho are very few in each tribe, are held in very little es- 
imation by the chiefs and braves ; inasmuch as it is known 
y all that they have a most horrible aversion to arms, 
dare denominated ‘faint hearts,’ or ‘old women,’ by 
whole tribe; and are therefore but little respected. 
seem, however, to be tolerably well contented with 
appellation, together with the celebrity they have ac- 
ired amongst the women and children for the beauty 
i elegance of their personal appearance; and most of 
mm seem to take and enjoy their share of the world’s 
asures, although they are looked upon as drones in so- 
rely. These gay and tinselled bucks may be seen in a 
asant day in all their plumes astride of their pied or 
pled ponies, with a fan in the right hand, made of a 
y's tail, with whip and a fly-brush attached to the 
mt of the same hand, and underneath them a white and 
vutiful and soft pleasure-saddle, ornamented with por- 
ine-quills and ermine,—parading through, and loung- 
ig about, the village for an hour or so, when they will 
bend their course to the suburbs of the town, 
are they will sit or recline upon their horses for an 
our or two, overlooking the beautiful games where the 
ves and the young aspirants are contending in manly 
ad athletic amusements. When they are fatigued with 
his severe effort, they wend their way back again, lift off 
her fine white saddle of doe’s-skin, which is wadded 
th buffalo’s hair, turn out their pony, take a little re- 
mesiment, smoke a pipe, fan themselves to sleep, and 
tue away the rest of the day.” 
| What glorious effeminacy? Might not our Hyde- 
wk or West-end loungers take a profitable and graceful 
"tl out of the Mandan’s book? Their self-satisfaction 
tus to be equal—the contempt in which they are held 
meu, and the little, fond partialities with which they 
favoured by the other sex. We should like to see 
urkey-tail fans in thestheatres; and a buffalo-tail 
‘vtrush would surely be a fashionable novelty in St. 
umes or Bond Street, The matter is worthy of the 
“S consideration of the nonentities who court notoriety 
i Catia, in the course of his observations, states, 
- Indians live entirely on meat; but yet he often 
ruta oe eaten of corn, and their feasts and 
. product both in a green condition and 
hen ripened and ground. The men, it seems, always 
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eat sparingly ; but the women and children stuff them- 
selves profoundly. And further:—*The Mandans, like 
all other tribes, lead lives of idleness and leisure ; and, of 
course, devote a great deal of time to their sports and 
amusements, of which they have a great variety. Of 
these, dancing is one of the principal, and may be seen in 
a variety of forms; such as the buffalo-dance, the boast- 
ing-dance, the begging-dance, the scalp-dance, and a 
dozen other kinds of dances, all of which have their pe- 
culiar characters and meanings, or objects. These exer- 
cises are exceedingly grotesque in their appearance; and 
to the eye of a traveller, who knows not their meaning or 
importance, they are an uncouth and frightful display of 
starts, and jumps, and yelps, and jarring gutturals, which 
are Sometimes truly terrifying. But when one gives 
them a little attention, and has been lucky enough to be 
initiated into their mysterious meaning, they become a 
subject of the most intense and exciting interest. Every 
dance has its peculiar step, and every step has its mean- 
ing ; every dance also has its peculiar song, and that is so 
intricate and mysterious oftentimes that not one in ten of 
the young men who are dancing and singing it know the 
meaning of the song which they are chanting over. None 
but the medicine men are allowed to understand them; 
and even they are generally only initiated into these se- 
cret arcana on the payment of a liberal stipend for their 
tuition, which requires much application and study. 
There is evidently a set song and sentiment for every 
dance ; for the songs are perfectly measured, and sung in 
exact time with the beat of the drum; and always with a 
uniform arid invariable set of sounds and expressions, 
which clearly indicate certain sentiments, which are ex- 
pressed by the voice, though sometimes not given in any 
known language whatever. They have other dances and 
songs which are not so mystified, but which are sung and 
understood by every person in the tribe, being sung in 
their own language, with much poetry in them, and per- 

fectly metred, but without rhyme.” 

The engravings of their dances and revels are extrava- 
gantly grotesque, especially in their imitations of animals ; 
and we regret that we have not the means of shewing 
them in picture ; but they will be found exceedingly curi- 
ous and well done in the work before us. Our conclud- 

ing quotation for this week gives a striking account of one, 

and a tragical catastrophe which resulted from it. It 
follows :— 

“The chief issues his order to his runners or criers, 

who proclaim it through the village—and in a few 

minutes the dance begins. The place where this strange 

operation is carried on is in the public area in the centre 

of the village, and in front of the great medicine or mys- 

tery-lodge. About ten or fifteen Mandans at a time join 

in the dance, each one with the skin of the buffalo’s head 

(or mask,) with the horns on, placed over his head, and 

in his hand his favourite bow or lance, with which he is 

used to slay the buffalo. I mentioned that this dance al- 

ways had the desired effect, that it pever fails—nor can 

it, for it cannot be stopped (but is going on incessantly 

day and night) until ‘buffalo come.’ Drums are beating 

and rattles are shaken, and songs and yells incessantly 

are shouted, and lookers-on stand ready with masks on 

their heads, and weapons in hand, to take the place 

of each one as he becomes fatigued, and jumps out of the 

ring. During this time of general excitement, spies or 

‘lookers’ are kept on the hills in the neighbourhood of the 

village, who, when they discover buffaloes in sight, give 

the appropriate : signal, by ‘throwing their robes,’ which 

is instantly seen in the village, and understood by the 

whole tribe. At this joyful intelligence there is a shout 

of thanks to the Great Spirit, and more especially to the 

mystery-man, and the dancers, who have been the imme- 

diate cause of their success! There is then a brisk pre- 

paration for the chase—a grand hunt takes place. The 












choicest pieces of the victims are sacrificed to the Great 
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Spirit, and then a surfeit and a carouse. These dances 
have sometimes been continued in this village two and 
three weeks without stopping an instant, until the joyful 
moment when buffaloes made their appearance. So they 
never fail; and they think they have been the means of 
bringing them in. Every man in the Mandan village (as 
I have before said) is obliged, by a village-regulation, to 
keep the mask of the buffalo hanging on a post at the 
head of his bed, which he can use on his head whenever 
he is called upon by the chiefs to dance for the coming 
of buffaloes. ‘The mask is put over the head, and gene- 
rally has a strip of the skin hanging tovit, of the whole 
length of the animal, with the tail attached to it, which, 
passing down over the back of the dancer, is dragging on 
the ground. When one becomes fatigued of the exercise, 
he signifies it by bending quite forward, and sinking his 
body towards the ground; when another draws a bow 
upon him, and hits him with a blunt arrow, and he falls 
like a buffalo—is seized by the by-standers, who drag him 
oat of the ring by the heels, brandishing their knives 
about him; and having gone through the motions of skin- 
ning and cutting him up, they let him off, and his place 


is at once supplied by another, who dances into the ring | i 


with his mask on; and by this taking of places, the scene 
is easily kept up night and day, until the desired effect 
has been produced, that of ‘ making buffalo come.’ The 
day before yesterday, however, readers, which, though it 
commenced in joy and thanksgiving to the Great Spirit 
for the signal success which had attended their several 
days of dancing and supplication, ended in a calamity 
which threw the village of the Mandans into mourning 
and repentant tears, and that at a time of scarcity and 
great distress. The signal was given into the village on 
that morning from the top of a distant bluff, that a band 
of buffaloes were in sight, though at a considerable dis- 
tance off, and every heart beat with joy, and every eye 
watered and glistened with gladness. The dance had 
lasted some three or four days; and now, instead of the 
doleful tap of the drum and the begging-chants of the 
dancers, the stamping of horses was heard as they were 
led and galloped through the village—young men were 
throwing off their robes and their shirts,—were seen 
snatching a handful of arrows from their quivers, and 
stringing their sinewy bows, glancing their eyes and their 
smiles at their sweethearts, and mounting their ponies. 
. e ° A few minutes there had been of bustle 
and boasting, whilst bows were twanging and spears 
were polishing by running their blades into the ground— 
every face and every eye was filled with joy and glad- 
ness—horses were pawing and snuffing in fury for the 
onset, when Louison Frénié, an interpreter of the Fur 
Company, galloped through the village with his rifle in 
his hand and his powder-horn at his side; his head and 
his waist were bandaged with handkerchiefs, and his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up to his shoulders—the hunter's yell is- 
sued from his lips, and was repeated through the village ; 
he flew to the bluffs, and behind him, and over the grace- 
ful swells of the prairie, galloped the emulous youths, 
whose hearts were beating high and quick for the onset. 
In the village, where hunger had reigned, and starvation 
was almost ready to look them in the face, all was in- 
stantly turned to joy and gladness, The chiefs and 
doctors, who had been for some days dealing out minimum 
rations to the community from the public crib, now spread 
before their subjects the contents of their own private 
caches, and the last of every thing that could be mustered, 
that they might eat a thanksgiving to the Great Spirit, for 
his goodness in sending them a supply of buffalo-meat. 
A general carouse of banqueting ensued, which occupied 
the greater part of the day; and their hidden stores, which 
might have fed an emergency for several weeks, were 
pretty nearly used up on the occasion—bones were half 





dogs. I was not forgotten neither, in the genenl <” 
feit : several large and generous wooden bowis of pemican 
and other palatable food were sent to my inti . 
and I received them in this time of scarcity with gre 


pleasure. After this general indulgence 
the dogs had-licked the dishes, their a 


earnestness to the prairie, whilst blackened warriors mn 
furiously through every winding maze of the Village, and 
issuing their jarring gutturals of vengeance, as they 
snatched their deadly weapons from their lodges, and struck 
the reddened post as they furiously passed it by! Two 


groans of the villagers, who crowded ‘around them: the 
story was soon told in their looks; for one was bleeding, 
and the blood that flowed from his naked breast 
crimsoned his milk-white steed as it had dri 

him; another grasped in his left hand a scalp 
reeking in blood, and in the other his whip; 
grasped nothing, save the reins in one hand and the mane 
of the horse in the other, having thrown his bow and bis 
arrows away, and trusted to the fleetness of his horse for 
his safety ;—yet the story was audibly told, and the fatal 
tragedy recited in irregular and almost suffocating ejacu- 
lations—the names of the dead were in turns pronounced, 
and screams and shrieks burst forth at their recita— 
murmurs and groans ran through the village, and this 
happy little community were in a moment smitten with 
sorrow and distraction. Their proud band of hunters, 
who had started full of glee and mirth in the moming, 
had been surrounded by their enemy, the Sioux, and eight 
of them killed. The Sioux, who had probably reconno- 
tred their village during the night, and ascertained that 
they were dancing for buffaloes, laid a stratagem to n- 
trap them in the following manner :—Some six ot eight 
of them appeared the next morning (on a distant blaff,in 
sight of their sentinel) under the skins of buffaloes, im 
tating the movements of those animals whilst grazing; and 
being discovered by the sentinel, the intelligence wis 
telegraphed to the village, which brought out the hunters 
as I have described. The masked buffaloes were seen 
grazing on the top of a high bluff; and when the huntes 
had approached within half a mile or so of them, thes 
suddenly disappeared over the hill. Louison Frénié, who 
was leading the little band of hunters, became at tht 
moment suspicious of so strange a movement, and came 
to a halt = * ° * «Look !’ (said a Ma- 
dan, pointing to a little ravine to the right, and at the 
foot of the hill, from which suddenly broke some forty ot 
fifty furious Sioux, on fleet horses and under full whip, 
who were rushing upon them;) they gheeled, and in frost 
of toms eume eather band wane SD fom te ote 
side of the hill! they started far home (poor fellows.) ~ 
strained every nerve; but the Sioux were to fleet 
them; and every now and then, the : 

the lance were heard to rip the flesh of their rw 
and a grunt and a groan, as they tu from Wer 
horses. Several miles were run in this 

and Frénié got home, and several of the Mandans, 
eight of them were killed and scalped by 

ended that day and the hunt.” 
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; From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE ANATOMY OF SUICIDE. 


By F. Winslow, 


Anatomy of Suicide. 
Te f London, 1840. 


M.R.C.S., London. 


Tur accidents, by which a reviewer is led to his 
choice of the volume of which he proposes to give 
an account, must be, for the most part, inexplicable 
even to himself; dozens of volumes are sent to our 
editor, and by him transmitted to such contributors 
to our immortal Magazine as he supposes may, per- 
adventure, be interested in the subject matter of any 
particular work. Whether this leads to any notice 
whatever of the hook so sent, is altogether a ques- 
tion, which none of the parties concerned can very 
well answer. The present of a valuable work on 
mechanics may not furnish temptation sufficient to a 
popular novelist to throw aside his proper studies, 
and engage in a matter wholly unconnected with his 
own pursuits ; and what our learned governor saw, 
of Ph sae or saturnine, in the aspect of the gentle- 
man who is now looking -at the “‘ Anatomy of Sui- 
cide,” to lead him to suppose us qualified for the task 
of reviewing that strange book, we cannot even con- 
jecture. This we know, that a copy of the work has 
been lying on our shelves, reproaching us for idle- 
ness, these six months. We now and then thought 
of it to be sure, but a shudder came over us at the 
thought. We may venture to dissect it, said we to 
ourselves, in the fine weather; in November it would 
make us | ourselves; in June or July it may 
sem cheerful enough. Well, the summer months 
we come and gone; the book is by no means a bad 
book; the subject is one that has its interest, as we 
believe that in most cases of insanity the thought of 
self-destruction is one that arises in early stages of 
the disease; and to the —- it certainly is of 
moment, that there should be something like a col- 
lection of authenticated cases on the subject. This 
service, however, Mr. Winslow has scarcely per- 
formed. The great faults which we are inclined to 
find with his book, are its want of proper classifica- 
tion, which, however, is comparatively unimportant ; 
and also the more serious fault, that he but seldom 
refers to his authorities. An unauthenticated news- 
paper report is thus placed often before the reader, 
wif it were of equal authority with the cases taken 
fom Pinel or Fodéré. ‘This ought to be remedied 
in any future works of the author; for the same fault 
_ in a greater degree, in his “ Physic and Phy- 


_ The first chapters of the work are oceupied with 
lustances of suicide among the Greeks and Romans, 
ad with extracts from their laws, which are cer- 
tainly of moment, as showing it was, under most cir- 
cumstances, stigmatized as infamous, and exposed 
the criminal, for se he was regarded, to such igno- 
miny a8 society had the power of inflicting. It 
would, however, appear, that these punishments 
Were rarely inflicted, and the fact of such enactments 
chiefly valuable as disproving the assertion so 

n made, that a man’s lite was regarded by the 
Nee as his own, and that he might live or die as 


In some parts of the Roman empire the | 7 


magistrate had the power of granting, or refusin 
Permission to commit suicide. oir the decision was 
against the applicant, and he persisted in his purpose, 
veal y was buried with circumstances of insult and 
ane In a later period, the laws of Justinian 
a distinction between the suicide of those weary 





of life, and that of those who, being accused of crime, 
sought to escape its consequences by self-murder. 
If the crime was one, the conviction of which would 
have been attended with confiscation of property, the 
fact of self-murder was regarded as equivalent to a 
confession of the offence charged, and the property 
of the deceased became forfeited to the state. If, 
however, the heirs were disposed to dispute this in- 
ference, they had a right to have the cause tried, as 
if the deceased were still living. Inthe Roman law, 
a distinctionn was also made between the suicide of 
a soldier and a private citizen. If a soldier attempted 
suicide, he was tried, and if convicted, punished with 
death. Insanity, or grief amounting to melancholy 
madness, was the only defence that could avail him, 
and even where this defence availed, he was dismissed 
the service with dis It would seem, however, 
from this distinction made between the soldier and 
the citizen, that there was something of a recognized 
right in the latter case, at least, that society felt its 
ower unequal to deal with the evil. The laws of 
ebes deprived the suicide of funeral rites. In 
Athens, the hand of the self-murderer was cut off 
from the body, and buried apart from it. “The 
hand,” said their law, “ was a éraitor to the body.” 
The suicide was classed “ with the public or private 
enemy; with the traitor or conspirator against his 
country ; with the tyrant; the sacrilegious wretch, 
and such grievous offenders whose punishment was 
impalement alive on a cross.’’* 

- The fact seems to be, that in earlier and better . 
times, before false philosophy and luxury had, as 
effect and cause, corrupted the minds of the ancient 
nations, the instances of such a crime were rare. 
When it became frequent, the impotence of all laws 
to deal with the unconscious remains of one who had 
thus fled from human duties and from human juris- 
diction, could not but be felt. The cruelty and in- 
justice of plundering and disgracing the innocent 
children of a self-willed or insane man was acknow- 
ledged, and though the letter of such laws as we 
have quoted existed, they were all but obsolete. In 
fact, the narratives of Lycurgus and Cato, and a 
hundred others, would be unintelligible, did the lan- 
guage of their laws in any degree express the feel- 
ings of Greece or Rome. There are passages in 
Plato, where he seeks to impress it as a moral obli- 
gation on persons conscious of crimes which society 
has no adequate means of punishing, to starve them- 
selves to death, or find somo other means of relieving 
society from their presence. Suicide in such a case 
as this, was, in fact, the execution of a sentence ta- 
citly pronounced. The language of bravado which 
is now and then ascribed to the ancients as justifying 
the act, did not express the feeling of antiquity on 
the subject. It was regarded in the most pardonable 
cases, as a proof of idiocy or effeminacy;-a weak- 
ness to be compassionated, not an example to be ad- 
mired. Virgil places the slayers of themselves among 
the less guilty souls whom Aineas meets in the en- 
trance of hell. 


‘* Proxima deinde tenent mesti loca qui sibi letum, 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto, 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! 

‘as obstat, tristique palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat—et novies Styx interfusa coercet.’” 


‘The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally throw their lives away ; 
Fools, who repining at their wretched state, 


* Potter. 
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And loathing anxious life, suborn their fate ; 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live ; 

Their pains mo poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital air. 

But fate forbids, the Stygian floods oppose, 

And with nine circling streams the captive - inclose.”” 
RYDEN. 


Dryden’s translation of the passage is diffuse, but 
like every thing of Dryden’s, spirited. It is, how- 
ever, throughout, inaccurate ; but with its inaccuracy, 
we are at present no further concerned than to 
observe, that the thought of punishment is not in the 
original, and indeed appears to be contradicted by the 
word insontes. Nothing can be better than Dryden’s 
second line. The doctrines of the stoics on the sub- 
ject, were in contrast with the general tone of feel- 
ing of the people; and though there is evidence 
enough of their sincerity, we think that they have 
not succeeded in making a plausible case, even ex- 
amining the question on their own principles. Pliny 
the younger, lamenting the death of Rufus, speaks a 
l more true to natare when he says—“ He is 
dead- ead by his own hand—which increases my 
grief to agony ; for that is the most lamentable kind 
of death, which neither proceeds from nature nor 
from fate.” 

A misunderstood passage from Epictetus is often 

uoted to prove that he, with the rest of the stoics, 
thought suicide justifiable—** When a man is weary 
of playing his part, he may be comforted with re- 
membering that the door is open.” It is manifest 
from a comparison with other parts of his works that 
the meaning of the door being open, is not that we 
may go out when we please, but that from the fact 
of haman life being short, it cannot be long before 
we are called out. “Let us wait God’s leisure to 
deliver us from enraged tyrants, when he gives the 
signal, then march out to him,” is his unequivocal 
— in another remarkable passage ; and again, 
“ How ridiculous it is to suppose, that a man ought 
not rather to be eut in pieces than desert the post 
which his general hath fixed him in, and to imagine 
ourselves at liberty to quit the post which God 
hath set us in whenever we please.” ‘The general 
language of the stoics, however, it must be admit- 
ted, is favourable to suicide. 

Mr. Winslow, in one of his early chapters, ven- 
tures to break a lance with some modern writers who 
have vindicated the crime. Considering that our 
author has the right side of the question, we cannot 
but admire his generosity in letting his adversaries 
have the best of the argumeut; but bad, as might be 
expected, is the best. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation is sufficient to prevent sophistical reason- 
ing from having much effect on any one, and no man 
is likely to be diverted from a purpose of the kind 
by such suggestions as Mr. Winslow presses upon 
his attention. When our author, for instance, tells 
us a Strange unauthenticated story of Hume’s having 
lent his essay on suicide toa friend, and that his 
friend returned it, telling him it was a most excellent 
performance, and pleased him better than any thing 
he had read for a long time, and then adds that the 
—— shot himself next day “in order to give 

iume a practical exhibition of the effects of his de- 
fence of suicide ;” we cannot but feel astonished at 
the entire disregard of every reasonable view of such 
an incident which is implied in this statement. 
Supposing the story to be true—and Mr. Winslow 
gives no authority for it—is there the slightest doubt 
that every newspaper narrative of frightful offences of 





any kind, leads predisposed minds to leat 
of similar crimes Can there bea doubt tenn 
most foolish of the foolish stories that are — 
gathered together here by our anatomist of suicide, 
will furnish more incentive to the diseased mind of 
the class of persons likely to commit the crime, than 
all the essays ever written on the subject? By the 
way, our copy of “ Hume’s Essays” does not cop. 
tain any suc r, nor do we know of it at all, ex- 
cept from Mr. Winslow’s extracts. Dr. Donne and 
Madame de Stael—who had, in their early lives, 
written in defence of suicide, or rather, who had 
sought to prove, that circumstances might be ima- 
gined, which would deprive such act of the character 
of unpardonable guilt—both expressed regret for 
these juvenile writings, and stated their conviction 
of having been misled by the fervid and false enthy- 
siasm of youth. 

There are few incidents told of Napoleon, that 
more strikingly illustrate his practical good sense, 
than Warden’s account of a conversation with him 
on this subject. There is reason to believe, that 
after the battle of Moscow, Buonaparte made a 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy himself by poison; 
if this was so, he had, at the time of which W 
speaks, recovered his usual healthy tone of mind, 
Alluding to the repeated comments of the Engli 
newspapers, that he ought not to have survived his 
fate, he calmly added—* No, no; I have not enough 
of the Roman in me to destroy myself; suicide is a 
crime the most revolting to my feelings; nor does 
any reason present itself to my mind, by which it 
can be justified. It certainly originates in that spe- 
cies of fear which we denominate ‘poltronnerie ;’ 
for what claim can that man have to courage, who 
trembles at the frowns of fortune. True heroi 
consists in becoming superior to the ills of life, in 
whatever shape they may challenge him to the com- 
bat.” “If Marius had slain himself in the marshes 
of Minturne, he never would have stood the seventh 
time for consul.”” On another occasion he said—“I 
have been a diligent student of the English languages 
I now read your newspapers with ease, must 
own that they afford me considerable amusement. 
They are occasionally-inconsistent, and sometimes 
abusive. In one paper J am called a Lear, (query 
‘liar ;’) in another, a tyrant; in a third, a monsier; 
and in one of them, which I really did not expect, 
a coward ; but it turned out, after all, that the writer 
did not accuse me of avoiding danger in the field of 
battle, or flying from an enemy, or fearing to look #t 
the menaces of fate and fortune. He did not charge 
me with wanting presence of mind in the hurry of 
battle, and in the suspense of conflicting armies; 1 
such thing; I wanted courage, it seems, 

did not coolly take a dose of poison, or throw my- 
self into the sea, or blow out my brains. The editor 
most certainly misunderstands me, I have, at least, 


too much courage for that.” . 

This same Sesnnpesto seems to have taken rather 
a sensible view of the matter, a8 related to others ; 
for beyond all controversy, the diseasey as it may be 
called, is every now and then, epidemic ; this, Buon 
parte knew; and a grenadier having shot e 
for love, and another following the example, he 
came alarmed lest the contagious folly should spread, 
and issued the following order of the day : * 

“The grenadier oy se has ———e ou 
from a disappointment in love; he w 
spects, a wag man. This is the second — 
the kind that has happened in this corps te net 
month. The first consul directs that it shall 
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+, the order of the day of the gard, that a soldier 
py know how to overcome the grief and melan- 
choly of his passions ; that there is as much true 
courage in bearing mental affliction manfally, as in 
toe unmoved under the fire of a battery. To 
oneself to grief, without resisting, and to 
iill oneself in order to escape from it, is like aban- 
ag the field of battle without being conquered. 


“(Si , NaAPoLeon. 
(Signed) Bessieres.”” 


The effect was magical, and the contagion was 
stayed, and yet we wonder how the attractions of 
soch sentimental scenes as the following could be re- 


“ They met’ — 
we need not say that they were— 
“ 4 warrior so brave, and a virgin so bright.” 


Alas, their names are not recorded—they met—the 
passion was reciprocal—the parents—as parents 
sometimes do, under these circumstances—refused 
their consent—the gentleman took it greatly to heart 
and burst a blood vessel—his case was over— 
‘hey to destroy themselves—the lady brought 
two pistols and two daggers, in order that if the pis- 
wls missed, the daggers might the next moment 
pierce their hearts. They embraced for the last time. 
* Row-coloured ribbons were tied to the triggers of the 


piso ;” the lover holding the ribbon of his mistress’s 


pistol, while she held the ribbon of his; both fired at 
igiven signal, and both fell at the same instant, dead 
the floor. 

The most extraordinary thing in this queer book, 
isthe evidence it affords of the crime being often 
committed, or attempted, in the entire absence of all 
oe motive, and as if the unfortunate person 
ms, for the moment, possessed, or under the uncon- 
wwllable influence of some demoniac spirit. There 
wems no object in our giving any extracts from such 
ases, Or saying more than that when the tendency 
vs observed, and the fatal violence averted, or pro- 
dential y interrupted, the disease seems to have 
yelded as instantly to medical treatment, as its 
mgin seemed sudden. Mrs. Mathews’s account of 
wr husband’s life, supplies our author with one re- 
trkable instance of this strange, and sudden, and 


nomentary insanity. 


“My husband’s depressed spirits were exhilarated 
iy the beauty of the weather, and the prospect of a 
iay's pleasure (free from the restraint of a room, lis- 
ening to truisms) in the open air, where he would 
lave uncontrolled power to gaze upon his idol, na- 
fare, in her most beautiful form. He had not ridden 
mt of the city for some weeks, and was in a state of 
“~~ — and eye At this moment 

upon one of the +a little 

nan, who was perched on a very Ta een a who 
ne nase y grave and important. Mr. Mathews 
in at him fora moment; and the next, knocked 
™ of with asmart blow, felling him to the ground. 
Hy whole party were struck with horror ; but no one 
More shocked than he who had committed the 
oe He dismounted, picked up the little victim 
oa unaccountable freak, dec] himself unable 

a Motive for the action, but that it was an 

he could not resist; and afterwards, in re- 
“ls extraordinary incident, he declared his 
“Metin that it was done in a moment of frenzy, 
' by the too sudden reaction from previous 

of all freedom and amusement.” 
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The same work supplies Mr. Winslow with the 
details of the following distressing case :— 


‘A young man of family, the Hon. Mr. ——, or 
ing at an inn in Portsmouth, previously to sailing for 
India, where he was going out as aid-de-camp to 
General ——, with a party of friends, also officers, 
joined company at <0 one evening with Mr. 

radbury, the clown of Covent Garden Theatre, a 
person of very gentlemanlike exterior and manners, 
and ambitious of the society of gentlemen. He was 
in the habit of using a very magnificent and curious 
snuff-box, and on this occasion it was much admired 
by the party, and handed round for inspection from 
one to the other. Mr. Bradbury soon after left the 
inn, and retired to his lodging, when he missed his 
box, and immediately returned to inquire for it. The 
gentlemen with whom he had spent the evening had 
all retired to bed; but he left word with the porter to 
mention to the officers early the next day that he had 
left the box, and to request them to restore it to him 
when found. 

“‘ The next morning, Mr. Bradbury again hastened 
to the inn, anxious to recover his property, and met 
on his way the Hon. Mr.——, and communicated 
his loss to him; when he was informed by that gen- 
tleman that a similar circumstance had occ to 
himself, his bed-room having been robbed the night 
before of his gold watch, chain, and seals, &c., and 
that he was on his way to a Jew in the town to ap- 
prise him of the robbery, in order that if such articles 
should be offered for sale, he might stop them and 
detain the person who presented them. This was 
very extraordinary! Mr. Bradbury then met the 
other gentlemen of the party, and was told by them 
that their rooms had also been robbed, one of bank 
notes to a great amount, another of a gold watch, &c. 

“The Hon. Mr. —— was violently infuriated by 
his loss ; and as he was bound to sail from Ports- 
mouth when the ship was ready, he naturally dreaded 
being compelled to depart without his property. He 
hinted, too, that he had certain suspicions of certain 
people. An officer was sent for from London. This 
man came down promptly, to the great satisfaction 
of the Hon. Mr.——-}; and after searching the house 
and their trunks, Rivett (the officer) addressed the 
gentlemen, observing, that there was yet a duty un- . 
performed, and which was a painful duty to him—he 
must search the persons of all present, and as the Hon. 
M..——’s wenks bad been the first to be inspected, 

rhaps he would allow him to examine him at once. 

‘o this he agreed; but the next moment he was ob- 
served to look very ill. Rivett was proceeding to 
search him, as a matter of course, when he requested 
that every body would leave the room, except the 
officer and Mr. Bradbury, which request was imme- 
diately complied with. He then fell upon his knees, 
entreated for mercy, and placed Mr. Bradbury’s box 
in his hand, begging him to forgive him and spare 
his life. Rivett upon this proceeded to search him, 
but he resisted ; the object was effected by force, and 
the greater part of the property found that had been 
stolen in the house. e officer, conceiving that he 
had not got the whole of the bank notes, inquired of 
Mr. —— where the remainder was; when he pointed 
to a pocket-book which was under the foot of the 
bed; and while Rivett relaxed his hold of him, and 
was in the act of stooping to pick up the book, Mr. 
—— caught up a razor and cut his throat. Rivett 
and Mr. Bradbury seized an arm each, and forced the 
razor from him; but he was so determined on self- 
destruction, that he twisted his head about violently 
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in different ways, in order to make the wound | 

and more fatal. To prevent him from continuing 
this, he was braced up with linen round his neck so 
tightly that he cquld not move it. A surgeon of the 
town, with two assistants, came, and after seeing the 
wound, gave it as their opinion that it was possible 
for him to recover, and by the assistance of some pow- 
erful soldiers holding him, they dressed the wound. 
His clothes were then cut off, and he was carried 
down stairs into another room. During this — 
tion he coughed violently; but whether naturally or 
by design, to make his wound worse, was not ascer- 
tained. It had, however, the effect of setting his 
wound bleeding again, and the dressing was obliged 
to be repeated. 

“The sequel of this distressing case was of an 
equally melancholy character. 

“ Poor Mr. Bradbury was standing close to the un- 
fortunate young man when he committed the sudden 
attempt upon his own life. The horror of the act, 
and the shocking appearance of his lacerated throat, 
the blood from which flowed out upon Mr. Bradbury 
—in short, this heart-rending result of the previous 
—_— and dneovery tated upon the sensibility of 

r. Bradbury to such an extent as to deprive him of 
reason. This fact was noticeable two days after the 
above scene, by his entering a church, and after the 
service was ended, going into the vestry, and request- 
ing the clergyman to pray for him, as he intended to 
cut his throat! This distemper of mind was not too 
great at first to admit of partial control ; but it daily 
increased, and ultimately caused him to be placed 
under restraint.” 

It is really astonishing to reflect how many of 
these cases of suicide have been produced by mere 
idleness and vanity. Most of those which have arisen 


from that ill-regulated passion of love, as it is called 
by scoundrels and the women who deceive them or 
whom they deceive, are reducible purely to idleness 
and vanity. There is scarcely in this volume a single 
case recorded in which the disgraceful offence—for 
such suicide is—has arisen, except in instances of 
momentary madness, from any cause that was not in 


itself disgraceful. We transcribe one or two French 


scenes -— 

“ Two young people—Auguste, aged twenty-six, 
and Henriette, aged eighteen—had long loved each 
other, but the parents of the girl would not consent 
to the match. In this difficulty the young man wrote 
to Henriette :-— 

***Men are inexorable. Well, let us set them at 
defiance. God is all-powerful; our marriage shall 
be celebrated in his presence ; and to-morrow, if you 
love me, we will write, in our blood, at the foot of 
the cross, our marriage vow.’ 

** This proposition turned the weak girl’s head, and 
she consented. They proceeded one night to a field 
near St. Denis, where there was across. On their 
way they made incisions in both their arms, to pro- 
cure the blood in which the following acte de mariage 
was written :— 

“*O great God, who governs the destinies of 
mankind, take us under thy holy protection! As 
man will not unite us, we come on our knees to im- 
plore thy sanction to our indissoluble union. O 
God, take pity on two of thy poor children! As- 
semble all thy heavenly choir, that on so happy a 
day they may partake our transports, and be wit- 
nesses of the holy joy that shines in our hearts, 
God! O ye angels of heaven and saints of Para- 
dise! look down upon a happiness which even the 
blessed may envy. 


© | any terms, if he would spare her. 
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*“¢ And you, shades of our parents ! . 
a ceremony—come and give us yee 
tion and your blessing. It is in the of 
all, that we, Pierre Auguste and Marie Hewrioe ~ 
swear to belong to each other, and to each other 
only, and to be faithful to each other in the hour of 
dissolution. a We Swear it—we swear it with 
one voice. ou are our witnesses, 
united for life and for death, _— 

“* (Signed in letters of blood,) 
“¢Prerre Avevsre. 
“ *Manie Hennierre,’ 

“The very day after this visio iage j 
was dissolved by the suicide of the me Hen 
riette. The moment her fault had imrepar- 
able, her betrayer abandoned her, and the poor crea- 
ture threw herself into the Seine. On the body was 
found the foregoing singular acte de mariage, tp 
which she had subjoined with a feeble hand, the i. 
lowing note: ; 

‘“‘« He has dishonoured me—the monster! Hede- 
ceived me by pretences which went to my heart; but 
it is he who is to be pitied—wretch that he is!” 


The next is a case of absolute, indisputable mad- 
ness—madness, however, with motives enough at 
work to drive a sane mind into frenzy :— 


“M. de Pontalba was one of the great propri 
of France. His son had been a sage of Napelen 
and afterwards a distinguished officer, Pei 
to Marshal Ney, and a protegé of the Duke of 
chingen. He married the daughter of Madam 
d’Almonaster, and for some time they lived happily; 
but on the death of her mother, Madame de Pontalba 
began to indulge in such extravagance that even the 
enormous fortune of the Pontalbas was unequal to it. 
This led to some remonstrance on the part ofher 
husband, on the morning after which she — 
from the hotel, and neither he nor his children hadany 
clue to her retreat. At last, after an interval of some 
months, a letter arrived from her to her husbani, 
dated New Orleans, in which she announced tht 
she meant to apply for a divorce; but for eighteen 
months nothing more was heard of her, except by 
her drafts for money. At last she returned, bat oly 
to afflict her family. Her son was at the Militay 
Academy of St. Cyr. She induced him to 7~ 
and the boy was plunged in every species of 
bauchery and expense. ‘This afflicted, in the deepest 
manner, his grandfather, who revoked a bequest he 
had made him of about £4,000 a-year, and seemed 
to apprehend from him nothing but future ruin and 
disgrace. The old man, eighty-two years of age, 
resided in his chateau of Mont Levéque, whith, 
in October, 1834, Madame de Pontalba went toa 
tempt a reconciliation with the wealthy senior. 
day after her arrival she found she could make 00 
impression on her father-in-law, and was about to 
return to Paris, when old M. de Pontalba, observg 
a moment when she was alone in her apartment, 
tered it with a brace of double-barre a 
locked the door, and, approaching his el 
daughter-in-law, desired her to am 
to re » for that she a y- few minutes 10 rat 
but he did not even allow her one m 
immediately, and two balls entered her =. 
She started up and fled to a closet, her prey’ 
ing about, and exclaiming that she th oe 
must die!’ and he fired yoy . She 
instinctively covered her heart wi 

hand was y ioorably fractured by the 
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rt. She then escaped to another closet, 
wed shot was fired at her without effect; 
ani at last she rashed in despair to the door, and 
while M. de Pontalba was discharging his last bar- 
relather, she succeeded in opening it. The family, 
alarmed by the firing, arrived, and she was saved. 
The old man, on seeing that she was beyond his 
reach, returned to his apartment, and blew out his 
bins. It seemed clear that he had resolved to 
make a sacrifice of the short remnant of his own life, 
in order to release his son and his grandson from 
their unfortanate connection with Madame de Pon- 
talba. But he failed—none of her wounds were 
mortal; and within a month after, Madame de Pon- 
talba, perfectly recovered, in high health and spirits, 
radiant, and crowned with flowers, was to be seen 
at all the fétes and concerts of the capital.” 

The devoted lovers of the next two stories seem to 
have been stupid fools :— 

“A lady and gentleman visited an hotel in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and ordered dinner to be 
prepared ina private room. ‘The lady, who appeared 
oly nineteen years of age, was most magnificently 
attired. The gentleman was observed to pay her 
marked attention, and addressed her with the most 
endearing epithets. The dinner consisted of every 
luxury of the season. After drinking a large quan- 
tity of wine, the gentleman requested that they should 
not be disturbed, and he was heard to lock the door. 
Half an hour afterwards, a report of a pistol was 
heard in the room. The master of the hotel was 
damed. The assistance of the police was obtained, 
and the door of the room, in which the lady and gen- 
teman had dined, forced open. The lady was found 
on the floor dead, and the gentleman a short distance 
fom her, in the last struggle of death. Two pistols 
vere found near the bodies. It appeared that they 
ad agreed to commit mutual suicide, and each being 
provided with a loaded pistol, fired at and killed each 
wher. On the table was found a piece of paper, on 
which were written with a pencil the following 
vords:—* We, H * * * d and Maria * *, were ena- 
wowed of each other. Circumstances beyond the 
cntol of man prevent oar alliance. We have no 
iemative between separation or death; and believ- 
ing death to be one eternal dream of bliss, we, after 
nuch meditation, have determined to kill each other. 
We affix our signatures to this document. 

“6H * # * p, Maria * *.’” 

“Two devoted lovers, disappointed in obtainin 
tie consent of their parents to their union, er 
yon dying. They experienced some difficulty in 

ng how to effect their purpose. The lady ex- 
pressed an abhorrence of pistols, and the gentleinan 
Was equally repugnant to the rope. After much 
tesitation, they agreed to throw themselves into the 
tet, and stated their intention to a friend, who, 
ta they were merely joking, observed—‘Well, 
think you will find the water very cold; I should 
=) you to put on warm clothing before you jump 
iw’ Inthe evening they were missing, and on search- 
ney they were discovered, tied to each other, 


What do you think, gentle readers, of the next fel- 
low whom we introduce to you i 


“The case of a man is recorded in a French paper 
i With one of the strongest passions of 

-. We ever heard an account. His mistress 
bring proved unfaithful to him, he called up his 


i bicactormed him that it was his intention to 
I If, and requested that, after his death, he 
aNUaRy, 1842.—Museum. 8 





would make a candle of his fat, and carry it lighted 
to his mistress. He then wrote a letter, in which he 
told her that as he had long burnt for her, she might 
now see that his flames were real; for the candle by 
which she read the note was composed of part of his 
miserable body. After this he committed suicide.” 

Here are two rather merrier fellows : 

* Two young men, mere youths, entered a restau- 
rant, bespoke a dinner of unusual luxury and ex- 
pense, and afterwards arrived punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour to eat it. They did so, apparently with 
all the zest of youthful appetite and glee. They 
called for champagne, and quaffed it hand-in-hand. 
No symptom of sadness, thought, or reflection of an 
kind, was observed to mix with their mirth, whic 
was loud, long, and unremitting. At last came the 
cafe noir, the cognac, and the bill; one of them was 
seen to point out the amount to the other, and then 
burst out afresh into violent laughter. Having swal- 
lowed each a cup of coffee to the dregs, the gargon 
was ordered to request the company of the restaura- 
teur for a few minutes. He came immediately, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, to receive the payment of his bill, 
minus some extra charge which the jocund but eco- 
nomical youths might deem exorbitant. 

“Instead of this, however, the elder of the two in- 
formed him that the dinner had been excellent, which 
was the more fortunate, as it was decidedly the last 
that either of them should ever eat; that for his bill, 
he must of necessity excuse the payment of it, as, in 
fact, they neither of them possessed a single sous; 
that upon no occasion would they have thus violated 
the customary etiquette between guest and landlord ; 
but that finding this world, with its toils and its 
troubles, unworthy of them, they had determined 
once more to enjoy a repast of which their poverty 
must for ever prevent the repetition, and then take 
leave of existence for ever! For the first part of this 
resolution, he declared that it had, thanks to the cook 
and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; and for the last, 
it would soon follow, for the cafe noir, besides the 
little glass of his admirable cognac, had been medi- 
cated with that which would speedily settle all their 
accounts for them.” 

Our next was a more sensible fellow, an English- 
man, who wished to get up a subscription :— 

“ An Englishman advertized extensively that he 
would on a certain day put himself to death in Co- 
vent Garden, for the benefit of his wife and family. 
Tickets of admission a guinea each.” 

We are really sick of this record of vanity and vice. 
Mr. Campbell, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, tells us 
that Queen Charlotte, in her broken English, com- 
plimenting Mrs. Siddons, told her her acting was 
most disagreeable. Mr. Winslow's is a most disa- 
greeable book. 


MYSTERIOUS BREAD. 

Some years ago the town of Reading was thus 
bewildered. On the loaves were seen the most mys- 
terious signs. On one, a skeleton’s head and cross- 
bones ; on another, the word “ resu 3”? on another, 
a date of death was marked in deep impressions. 
The loaves of course were, by some mysterious in- 
fluence, the vehicles of solemn warning from the 
Deity. The baker was churchwarden of St. Giles’s ; 
his oven needed flooring, and, winking at the sacri- 
lege, he stole the flat inscribed tombstones from the 
churchyard, and therewith floored his oven. From 
the inscriptions of these stones the leaves took their 


mystic impressions.—Dendy’s Philosophy of Mystery. 
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Ifistory of Europe, from the commencement of the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, F. R. 5. E., 
Advocate. Volume the Ninth. 


We have followed Mr. Alison's progress through the 
events of the great Jacobin convulsion with unremitting 
interest; but we feel this interest increasing as he ap- 
proaches the close of his vigorous and vivid narrative. 
We feel like those who, after having heard the ravings of 
some tremendous tempest through the night, rejoice at 
the first broken gleams of day, to tell them what those 
roaring thunders and sulphurous flashings—those bursts 
of whirlwind and cataracts of rain—have done among the 
forests, and churches, and villages of the horizon ;—what 
devastation they have wrought among the labours of man, 
and with what havoc they have swept the face of nature. 
From the pertod now commenced all is comparatively 
calm. Desperate acts, it is true, are done from time to 
time, and blood is destined to flow in torrents—fit to con- 
summate the last sufferings of an empire reared in perfidy, 
sustained by violence, and destined to fall, like some great 
criminal, amid the gaze of assembled Europe—die by the 
axe of general justice, and saturate with its own gore the 
colossal scaffold to which it had dragged so many king- 
doms of the world. 





| 


But the character of events is subsiding gradually into | 


the ordinary course of human things. Statesmen nego- 
tiate and soldiers fight after the manner of ages gone by. 
The cabinet is not a conclave of minds whose energy and 
wickedness might have held council in pandemonium. 
The field is not a bottomless gulf in which whole armies 
are swept down by the wand of the necromancer, or 
driven like dust before the fiery breath of his indignation. 
There is a returning proportion of results to means. The 
chances of victory or ruin come within human calculation. 
It is evident that the mystery is passing away; and that 
the era of common light and natural things is advancing 


But there are still higher announcements than the 
overthrow of the tyrant, and his subtle and powerful 
agencies of ill. We are summoned by the historian to 
trace the revival of good; to mark the progress of that 
new existence of morals, physical nerve, and public prin- 
ciples, without which the overthrow would be more than 
incomplete ; to see the magnificent faculties in operation, 
which have been given to man to restore the balance beat 
down by his crimes; and to receive the solemn conviction 
that, if the triumph of the righteous cause be delayed, it 
is not the less splendidly secure. 

In one of the noblest passages of the noblest of all 
poets, we find this combination of overthrow and revival 
expressed in a still loftier theme. ‘The Supreme Deliverer 
comes in his grandeur and terror to rescue his kingdom 
from the evil presence :— 

‘* He, in celestial panoply, all arm’d, 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 

Ascended ; at his right hand, Victory 

Sat eagle-wing’d, beside him hung his bow 

And quiver, with three-bolted thunder stored ; 

And from about him fierce effusion roll’d 

Of smoke, and bickering flame, and sparkles dire. 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints, 

He onward came.”’ 

But in this pomp of indignant sovereignty, the spirit of 
restoration moves on the wing:— 

** Before him power divine his way prepared : 

At his command the uprooted hills retired, 

Each to his place, they heard his voice, and went 

Obsequious. Heaven his wonted face renew’d, 

And with fresh flow’ rets rill and valley smiled.’’ 
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The blow which France had struck on Russia recoils 
upon herself; and the effect of the blow on Russia was 
like that of an insult to a powerful man unacquaintal 
with his own strength. It awoke her to energies oj 
which she was unaware; put weapons into her hands of 
which she had no previous knowledge; and, having 
forced her into a commanding position, impelled her 1) 
new and gigantic efforts, to uphold the rank which she 
had thus involuntarily gained. 

Mr. Alison details, with great minuteness and great in- 
terest, the physical and moral capacities of Russia for ex. 
tended empire. European Russia—that is, Russia to the 
westward of the Ural tai tains 1,500,000 of 
square geographical miles, or sixteen times the surface of 
the British islands, which contain 91,000; and though » 
vast extent of this territory is covered with forest, or lies 
so far to the northward as to be almost unproductive of 
food, those deserts contain vast ranges of pasture, the ns. 
tural seat of those tribes of horsemen, who, in all th 
foreign wars of the empire, must form her advancel 
guard, and in all her invasions must constitute her unr. 
valled defence. But the rich arable plains in the heat 
of the empire, are capable of producing an inexhaustik 
quantity of corn, fruits, and every other vegetable wealth 
that the earth can offer to the necessity or the luxury of 





man. 
The variety of climate in this vast empire includes 
almost every temperature, and consequently almost every 
product of the globe. As Mr. Alison, with his usu! 
grace of language, tells us, in its northern extremities te 
cold is so intense, and vegetation so stunted, that a birb- 
tree, full grown and of perfect form, can be carried in te 
palm of the hand. In its southern latitudes the richet 
fruits of the vine, the apricot, and the peach, ripen on the 
sunny slopes of the Crimea: and fields of roses, which 
perfume the air for miles around, flower in luxurimt 
beauty on the shores of the Danube. But it is only when 
approaching the latitude of Moscow that green crops are 
general ; thence to the south, vast extents of pastursgein- 
tervene, arid in the height of summer, but in sping 
covered with innumerable flowers. Going deeper sill, 
the traveller reaches the shores of the Black Sea, where 
among spots, some unwholesome and some savagely st 
rile, are to be found scenes of exquisite beauty. The 
southern extremity of the Crimea is painted as a terrestal 
paradise. In the description of Pallas, high hills, maxes 
of rock, streams and cataracts, verdant fields and woods, 
and the sea that bounds the landscape, render the view 
equal to any thing imagined or described by the poets 
The simple life of the people—their cottages cut i the 
rock, and concealed by i 
gardens—the shepherd’ 
the hills—remind the traveller 


half a century. Thus, in about a 
present time, Russia may have 200,000,000. Xe 
those immense extents are narrow to the Asiatic portion 
of the empire, which amounts to no less than 5,#500%° 
square miles, or above an eighth of the whole 

-_ - . 


ma 
mnillions ef men, with firm and 
to be told. But the world has 
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. and China, with her three hundred millions, is the 
of those fierce beggars of the desert, who bake their 
dinners under their saddles, and boil the thistle that their 
horses eat. And we may fairly conceive that the mere ad- 
ninistration of an empire, thus scattered over an eighth of 
sheearth, and among whose chill and melancholy barbarians 
adminisation must do every thing, may fully occupy a 
large share of that time which more leisure and less re- 
lnctant means might devote to glory and slaughter in 


Ps i must be acknowledged that her force is prodi- 
nc, Russia has on paper 850,000 infantry, and 
250,000 cavalry ; but continental muster-rolls are prover- 
bially fallacious, and fact deals worse with them than 
pitched battles. A sweep of the pen lays them low by 
hundreds of thousands; and Mr. Alison computes that 
the true estimate of the Russian army for offensive war 
would be 400,000 infantry, 100,000 horse, and 50,000 
atilerymen in the field. We entirely agree with this 


slave 


| eloquent writer, that a force of this order, if it could be 


at the moment, flung into the heart of Europe, 
and maneeuvred there with the rapidity of European tac- 
tics, might produce terrible effects; but if it is our part 
not to be rash, it is also our part not to be desponding. 
We altogether doubt the power of Russia in committal 
with European hostility. She has occupied a hundred 
years in making the experiment of European conquest, 
and has never beaten any body but the Poles and the 
Turks, the only two powers of Europe more barbarian 
than herself. In the Seven Years’ War, with the aid of 
Maria Theresa, and under the daring and reckless govern- 
ment of that she-dragon, Catharine, she could not conquer 
a single province of the least of European kingdoms, 
Pssia. Even Poland she could conquer only by parti- 
tn, and that partition she could accomplish only by 
conspiracy. France, within memory, brought her to the 
gound in a single campaign, and was prevented from 
dismembering her only by the infatuation which marked 
that the days of that fierce and bloody empire were num- 
tered. Napoleon, standing on the Polish border, had his 
choice which of her arteries He should sluice; and she 
would have perished of the flow of imperial blood from 
Moscow, if he had waited to strike the blow in spring in- 
sead of winter. St. Petersburg was as open to him as 
Moscow ; and if he had fixed even his winter quarters in 
the palace of the Czars, the Neva would long since have 
ven a French river, and Russia only a fragment of 'T'ar- 


tary. 

Do we say this to affront a powerful empire? No. 
But we hate and execrate the passion for conquest. It is 
the accursed thing. We can comprehend the love of 
power, the passion for enjoyment, the eagerness for the 
possession of wealth, even the royal vanity of glittering in 
‘he diamonds and embroidery of ornaments and orders. 
But we cannot comprehend in any but the spirit of dark- 
ness himself, the passion for power whose every step 
must be purchased with blood; the thirst of territory 
which the sword has made only a grave for its brave pos- 
‘sors; the insensate and callous selfishness which can 
fore thousands of faithful and gallant subjects into the 
feld to slaughter thousands as faithful and gallant as 

s; and while whole plains and mountains are 
covered with mutilated forms—dead, or dying in agony, 
sad thousands of orphaned hearts are breaking 
Seein coully receive the bulletin on his sofa, talk of 

a8 @ conqueror, and call this comprehensive and 
a inst God and nature, fame. If this 

"ve spirit of any nation existing, Europe cannot too 
uty Wateh, too boldly resist, too condignly punish, 
een exterminate her principles, her power, and 

existence together, 

The Serfhood of Russia is a remarkable feature in her 
— and, by an equally remarkable paradox, is at 

strength and her weakness. It is her physical 


at their | 





strength, as supplying her government with an unlimited 
quantity of passive, yet powerful, human material; it is 
her weakness, as for ever prohibiting vigorous national 
advance while it shall continue. National liberty is 
wholly incompatible with this state of the, lower popula- 
tion ; it must destroy, or be destroyed by it. Yet it has 
the advantages to the slave which are compatible with 
slavery. “The labourers,” as Mr. Alison observes, “on 
an estate constitute, as they formerly did in the West In- 
dies, the chief part of its value ; and thus the proprietor is 
induced to take care of his slaves by the same motives 
which prompt him to do so with his buildings or cattle. 
Relief in sickness, care of orphans, maintenance of the 
maimed, or in old age, are important advantages to the 
labouring classes, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances.” 

But he ventures on a bolder strain :—“ The long want 
of such maintenance and care for the poor, is the true se- 
cret of the misery of Ireland: it would be a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, in lieu of the destitution of freedom, to 
obtain the protection of slavery. Stripes, insults, and 
compulsory labour, are no light evils; but they are as no- 
thing compared to the wasting agonies of famine, and the 
violence of ill-directed and ungovernable passions, which . 
never fail to seize upon prematurely emancipated man.” 

Into this topic we do not enter. But we believe, that 
if the villanous prejudices which have been driven into 
the unfortunate Irish peasant, by faction, could be got rid 
of, he would require neither the shelter of slavery nor the 
comfortless charity of poor-laws. His position is altoge- 
ther unnatural. Faction sets him at variance with his 
natural friends, to make him the tool of traitors. He is 
compelled to quarrel with his landlord, his neighbour, his 
tithe-owner, his magistrate, his parliamentary representa- 
tive; he is compelled to murder the man against whom 
some other murderer of higher grade has a grudge; to 
shoot the man who bids against him for a piece of ground 
on which he sets his affections; to shoot the agent who 
lets it ; to shoot the landlord who authorizes the agent ; to 
shoot the accuser who charges him with the deed; to 
shoot the witness whom that accuser brings forward. And 
after all this patriotic performance, he thinks himself en- 
titled to complain, that absentees are hourly leaving the 
scene of his campaign to himself, that wealth will not 
flow in, that wages are low, that law is hard, and that 
Ireland is ruined. Faction takes the note, puts it in her 
trumpet, flourishes it with variations of her own, takes her 
stand in Parliament, and from the Opposition bench 
blazes it round the world. 

To wing our way again across Europe :—We entirely 
agree with the historian in his views of the power and 
the purposes of Russia. His details of her strength, her 
insurmountable climate, her vast variety of productions, 
her military spirit, the superstitious devotion of her pea- 
santry to conquest, the throne, and the renown of Russia 
—the deep military current in which all the feelings of 
the people, the property, and the rank of the empire are 
carried along—all are told with an exactness of knowledge, 
and a force of expression, which demand conviction. But 
we still hope the best. We feel like the traveller who 
sees the thunder-storm gathering its folds over the horizon. 
He there sees irresistible power, the materials of boundless 
devastation ; the thunder tells him of a mysterious strength 
within, to which human defence is nothing ; the lightning 
threatens to consume tower and temple, harvest and fo- 
rest, round the horizon. Yet he waits; and sees all this 
mighty demonstration pass away almost without injury. 
It has not been without its purpose, perhaps, even not 
without its mischief—it may have burned the thatch of a 
cottage, or split a tree ; but it has shaken the atmosphere, 
it has cooled the earth, it has swelled the ear in the har- 
vest which it seemed sent to desolate, and it has given 
fresh greenness to the vegetation which its stores of wrath 
had ‘the power to have scorched for ever. 
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Russia is a mighty power, but she has a vast space on 
the north and east, where her thunder and lightnings 
may roar and blaze, unharming mankind. We think 
that a divine distinction is to be found even in conquest. 
Where territory has been gained by perfidy and blood, it 
brings an inevitable curse on the conquering nation—a 
curse which it takes many a long year of suffering to ex- 
piate: then all falls into the old order. But a territory 
gained by peaceful advance, by the superiority of civiliza- 
tion to the barbarism which seeks its shelter by necessary 
war, or by prior discovery, is never given without a pur- 
pose ; and that purpose a beneficent one to the conquered, 
and a harmless and even an honourable one to the con- 
queror. With a few exceptions, the authority of Russia 
over the immense regions to the north and east, has been 
thus gained. It has been like the advance of day over 
the realms of night. Even the more dubious conquests 
of the Turkish provinces, have been scarcely less than the 
natural fruits of natural hostility against restless and furi- 
ous barbarism, always ready to provoke war, and always 
requiring to be kept down by the sword. Her Persian 
wars have been in the same natural course of quarrel with 
treacherous and intriguing barbarism; the coercion of a 
wild beast, that even in its quiet hour must be caged, and 
in its fury must be chastised with the lash, and the point 
of the spear. There is the Russian field, there the atmos- 
phere in whose unlimited regions the grandeur of its 
strength is designed for development; there are the har- 
vests of human kind parching for the descent of civiliza- 
tion; there the long lingering pestilences which the 
visitation of that rapid and magnificent mass of power 
has been summoned on the wing to purify for the gene- 
rations to come. 

We Strongly hope that European conquest is impossi- 
ble, at least fur a hundred years to come. We have seen 
the terrible experiment made, and seen its failure marked 
by such condign punishment on the nation by which it 
was made—and the more than punishment, the deep, 
stern unequalled heap of shame and agony which was 
gathered over the head of him who inspired that nation, 
the intense bitterness of that cup of poison which was 
forced to the lip of Napoleon—that it less resembles the 
result of a great human calamity, than of a rebellion 
against some direct decree of the Supreme. 

Napoleon’s was a Tartar war in the heart of Europe. 
He made war support itself; he fought without money. 
This is the only war which a Russian emperor could make 
in Europe. He, too, must fight without money. But it 
was this principle that ruined Napoleon. If ever country 
was made for European conquest, it was France—central, 
populous, frenzied for fame, ravening for possession, and 
utterly reckless of blood. If ever man was made to con- 
summate all its’frenzy, it was Napoleon—desperately un- 
principled, fiercely ambitious, full of talent, full of the 
superstition of success, full of energy, and full of the con- 
viction that continual conquest was a necessity of his 
crown, his genius, and his existence. Yet neither France 
nor Napoleon could resist the ruin inevitably wrought by 
the principle of making war support war. From the 
moment when it becomes robbery, war summons not ar- 
mies against it, but nations. It forces the sword not into 
the hands of the soldier alone, but of the peasant—nor of 
the man alone, but of man, woman, and child. It brings 
into the field against it not the policy of cabinets, but the 
wrath, the dexterity, the hatred, the sworn and deathless 
hostility, of all who can feel injury in the heart, and re- 
venge it with the hand. It brings in a more fearful auxi- 
liary, which soon becomes a principal. The powers of 
heaven are arrayed against this desperate assault on the 
common principles of society; and the gigantic assailant 
is crushed alike under the anathema of Providence and 
the indignation of human nature. 

St. Petersburg must be acknowleged to be an extraor- 
dinary work of art; in the regularity of its plan, the cost- 
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liness of its public buildings, and the general A 

of its architecture, it is without a rival, The 

finds himself in a city of palaces ; the barbarian genius of 
Peter the Great has effected more in a marsh, than the 
polished skill and hereditary wealth of E 

reigns in the finest situations of the world. But it 
possible for us to doubt that St. Petersburg is 
magnificent mistake. Its great founder, in i 
haughtiness with which barbarism defies 

shown only the rashness of attempting to conquer 
eternal resistance of nature. Moscow ought to 
sole capital of the empire. By building St. Petersburg at 
a cost of wealth and life which would have made Moscow 
as splendid as a dream of eastern imagination, he formed 
two interests where there should be but one; he fixed the 
great organ of government at the remotest possible dis 
tance from the most vigorous, populous, and important 
portion of his dominions; he condemned his successors 
and his court to the most horrible climate ; planted etems 
jealousy between the north and south, and gained little 
more than the fixture of a splendid settlement, surrounded 
by swamps and snows, on the shores of a sea frozen sir 
months in the year, and with nothing before it for co, 
quest but the melancholy wastes of Poland, and the frozen 
deserts of Scythia. If he had concentrated the strengt) 
of the empire round Moscow, with its glorious climate, 
its fertile soil, and its superb position, Russia must have 
long since been to the east what ancient Rome was to the 
west ; the territories which have since cost her such long 
and wasteful struggles, would have been spontaneously 
absorbed into her dominion, and every power from the 
Indus to the Hellespont would have acknowleged her dix 
dem, either as a tributary or a slave. The ruin of th 
French army on the retreat from Moscow, forced Napo 
leon to depend once more upop his personal dexterity, 
He decided on instantly returning to Paris, and his dec 
sion was put in practice with even indecorous rapidity. 
Secretly leaving the army on the 15th of December, 1812, 
at Smorgoni, in Lithuania, he flew through Warsaw, fron 
Dresden wrote to the Emperor of Austria urging him to 
augment his auxiliary force, and on the 18th of December, 
at eleven at night, arrived at the Tuileries. He was » 
totally unexpected, that he found some difficulty in having 
the gates opened, and his entrance threw the palace into 
alarm. So rapid had been his journey, that he outstp- 
ped his own bulletin, though it had been dispatched be- 
fore him. , 

It arrived om the next day, and threw all Paris inw 
consternation. By a singular. contradiction to Fred 
bulletins, it told the truth; and though it did not tell the 
whole truth, its details were felt to be the mortal blow of 
Napoleon’s empire. Napoleon's energy subsequently 
prolonged the struggle, and the vast variety of interests 
which were combined with his throne, enabled him tr 
sist his destiny with occasional gleams of success; bt 
the smoke of Moscow followed till it blinded him, and # 
Waterloo mingled with the flames of the funeral pil, 
kindled by the hand of the last and greatest enemy of bs 
wild and godless throne. 

The historian concludes this most memorable of hu- 
man casualities with some of those reflections which give 
a peculiar character, and we think a pre-eminent value, 
to his pages. ‘The greatest writers of history in gener) 
describe events as they might describe chaoe—a vast oul 
rageous conflict of principles struggling for mastery, pr 
minent when powerful, sinking into obscurity — 
but their failure or their rise the work of chance, and 
force or feebleness only augmenting the confusion. 
historian of these pages comes to his subject, enlightene! 


. d ° . 4 * loftier 
with a purer feeling, and investigates it with @ | 
science. He sees order in the confusion, goo! in bf 


evil, and the energy of a supreme hand sublimely conto 
ling all. “The forces of the French empire, aedten 
“however vast and unprecedented, were stismulated 
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passions but those of temporal ambition; the power 
o immense as it was, owed its ascendency | 


Russian army advanced towards the position of General 
d’ York, threw forward a body of troops to separate him 


ofthe B the influence of worldly success. While vic- from the French under Macdonald, and proposed a con- 


entirely 10 


tory attended their efforts, the host of warriors who clus- | vention. 


the imperial eagles were faithful to their 

- = in lon indefatigable in exertion; but it | 
is not while ‘ fanned by conquest’s crimson wing,’ that the | 
real motives of human conduct can be made apparent. 
{ubition then often produces the same effects on exter- 
nal conduct as devotion, selfishness as patriotism, the 
passion for distinction as the heroism of duty. It is ad- 
versity which is the real touchstone of mortality ; it is the 
breath of affliction that lays bare the human heart. The 
inhabitants of France since the Revolution have ever been 
unable to stand this searching ordeal ; that dreadful event 
closed the fountain from which alone the strength to en- 
dure it could have been derived. Resplendent when glit- 
tering in the sunshine of victory, invincible when fanned 
by the gales of conquest, the empire of Napoleon withered 
and perished under the grasp of misfortune. The high 
resolves, the enduring constancy, the heroic self-denial of 
patriotic resistance, were wanting in its vast and varied 
inhabitants. No Saragossa there, showed that courage 
can supply the want of ramparts ; no shepherds of Tyrol, 
that patriotism can inspire the rudest breasts with heroic 
devotion; no flares of Moscow, that the splendour of 
cvilization can co-exist with the energy of the desert. 
All the springs which the world can furnish to sustain the 
fortunes of an empire, were in full activity, and worked 
with consummate ability ; but one was wanting, without 
which, in the hour of trial, all the others are but as tin- 
sling brass—a belief in God, a sense of duty, and a faith in 
immortality.” 

One of the lessons to be palpably derived from the ca- 
ustophe of the French war is, that where substantial 
gievances exist among nations, they will, sooner or later, 
eenabled to make their own remedy. Shadowy griev- 
aes, the sorrows of declamation, and the shames of 
fxtion, may live without redress, and be tortured in effigy 
irages. We thus doubt the oratorical gaspings of the 
Geman for liberty, and the romantic reveries of the 
lain pining for republicanism. We are fully con- 
vinced, that if the fullest possession of political indepen- 
dence demanded of one the sacrifice of his pipe, and of 
te other the abandonment of the opera-house or the 
tafe, they would eschew the exchange, and cling to the 
ay comforts of a slavery which allows them to smoke 
ad sing for ever. 

But the sufferings of the conquered under the French 
‘mmny were real and terrible. In Prussia, for example, 
‘ie true evil was not the calamity of the field, though the 
word had there been driven through her vitals. It was 
the fierce rapacity which devoured her strength from 
year to year. Unanswerable evidence shows, that even 
afer the furious plunder exercised on Prussia, in the first 
nge of victory, in 1806, the same system was urged 
down to the last year and last moment of possession. It 
sshown that even in the first six months of 1812, nearly 
tulf million of soldiers and 80,000 horses had traversed 
tte lind, and that more than one-half of this enormous 
fave had been quartered there for three months. The 
po sum imposed after the day of Jena had been 
oe franes, (£24,000,000;) of those, all had 
ane before 1812 except a seventh part, Besides 

intolerable spoliation, the private plunder was infa- 
mois and incessant. 'I'o aggravate the misery of plunder, 
insult, gross offences against every feeling of 

ity, and paternal affection, were commtitted 
haughtiness which enhanced the crime; and un- 


z ssia was bound to the dust, not only in chains 


git injuries were the stimulants of the nation to 
“one man—to strike boldly—and to resolve to 





“quer or die, The time was at length come. The 


The Prussian general, evidently aware that, 
though his monarch was under French surveillance, his 
nation was resolved to be free, signed an armistice for his 
corps, to last two months, subject to the ratification of his 
sovereign. The king, under the eye of a French viceroy, 
was startled by the decision of the step, and exclaimed— 
“Here is enough to give one a stroke of apoplexy !” 
Counter orders were dispatched; but the deed was done; 
the convention was never annulled, and the Prussian 
troops never fired a shot until they fired it in line with 
the Russians. 

Whether future ages will exhibit the madness of man 
in the madness of conquerors, or will discover some new 
shape of frenzy, they can scarcely exceed ours in the 
penalty of the crime. The loss of human life in the 
single Moscow campaign startles us, even after the lapse 
of thirty years. That cemetery was 80 crowded, that 
its accumulation of dead still refuses to be hidden from 
the eye, and still sickens and terrifies the moral vision. 
Of six hundred thousand human beings, in the vigour of 
life, who crossed the Muscovite frontier in the middle of 
1812, but 42,000 ever returned. Less than six months 
had swept this mighty multitude to the grave. Even the 
conquerors were not without formidable evidences of the 
havoc of the war. Of the Russian army, consisting of 
110,000 men, which commenced the pursuit in Decem- 
ber, but 35,000 could be mustered round their emperor on 
the Polish frontier in the end of February. 

The continued retreat of the French gradually libera- 
ting the provinces of the north, and the evacuation of 
Berlin giving Frederick William his personal freedom, 
on the 20th of February, 1813, he signed the memorable 
tréaty of Kalisch, by which he allied himself to Russia. 
He felt the full responsibility of this decided measure. 
Napoleon was still alive, and France was powerful. On 
laying down the pen, he emphatically said—*“ Henceforth, 
gentlemen, it is an affair of life and death !”" 

The reports published by Napoleon on his return to 
France, are-made the subject of some highly interesting 
observations by the historian. They were the Jast ever 
given to the world by the prince of charlatans, and 
throughout they exhibit the most magnificent charlatan- 
ism. It is impossible to doubt that a large part of them 
was utter deception—exaggerations of revenue, and sup- 
pressions of expenditure, troops on paper, and fleets in the 
forest. Still the acknowledged facts give an extraordinary 
evidence of the materials which France is enabled to pro- 
duce for the destruction of the human species. The 
army was calculated at 996,000, or one in forty of the 
population—one in a hundred being the largest number 
which, as Mr. Alison observes, any modern country can 
give to military service without ultimate injury.* The 
magnitude of modern military establishments is one of the 
most remarkable and most ominous characters of our 
time. Even in the present state of peace, the troops of 
Russia are little short of a million. ‘The Prussian dis- 
posable force amounts to 300,000. The Austrian is 
400,000. The regular troops of England are nearly 
90,000, and yet these are not enough. Her force in the 
east is upwards of 200,000, and that force is augmenting. 
So enormous an amount of non-productive force, wholly 
employed in expenditure, and, unlike the merchant or the 
labourer, returning nothing to the country, must press 
heavily on all productive strength. Thus every country 
of Europe is accumulating debt, every one is anticipating 


* Mr. Alison observes, that the Roman armies, under Augus- 
tus, amounted to no more than 000, in a population of 
120,000,000. But these were only the legionaries, who, how- 
ever, seldom amounted to so many, there being, in the time of 
Commodus, but 35 legions on an average of 5000 men each. 
But they were followed by whole armies of auxiliaries. 
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its means, and the results must be convulsion, sooner or 
later, but inevitable. In foreign countries, the unprinci- 
pled nature of their transactions of all kinds, will make 
bankruptcy a refuge. But bankruptcy is ruin so far as 
it goes—it is the ruin of individuals, and its repetition 
will spread the ruin to the state. England has unques- 
tionably sustained a weight of debt astonishing to all who’ 
were ignorant of the resources hidden in freedom. But, 
while every country of the continent would long since 
have been crushed into powder by the mere pressure of a 
tenth part of our national debt, that debt is the great 
calamity of England; the great source of those perpetual 
discontents which: show the distempered state of the 
frame; the secret of that strange and desperate poverty 
which, in one of the most fertile and lovely countries of 
the world, often places the free peasant of England below 
the comforts of the foreign slave; the fount of those un- 
quenched subterranean fires which burst up in Chartism 
and Socialism, and the hundred other wild and ominous 
threateners of general evil. ‘To what conclusion this for- 
midable future may come, baffles all conjecture. But to 
diminish the public debt of England, should be the grand 
object of every man who deserves to govern the country, 
and to suffer its increase should be rewarded with the 
scaffold. It is the substantial high treason to the empire. 

The pages of this history will be valuable, long after 
the romance of Napoleon has died into a nursery tale. 
They give the most striking evidence ever offered to the 
world, of the misery of a passion for war. While France 
was flourishing her banners over the remote provinces of 
Europe, she was in agony at home; every victory was 
bought by a fresh demand on her vitals; and in the pomp- 
ous comparisons of her poets and writers, which made 
her the kingly eagle grasping the thunderbolt, and dark- 
ening thrones with the shadow of her pinions, they ought 
to have told us of the nest which she left filled with the 
blood of her young, and of the native rocks echoing with 
their famished cries. While France was pouring out the 
blood of nations abroad, she was exhausting drop for drop 
at home. During the later years of the war she was 
fighting, like the Indian, not with the strength of nature, 
but with the wildness of intoxication; and when, at last, 
the sword of Europe broke through her armour, and she 
fell on the field, it was found that the conflict had been 
almost with a corpse: that delirium had been her courage 
and decay her nerve, and that the Jacobin empire, without 
a wound, must have sunk into the grave. 

Nothing, too, can give a stronger proof of the danger 
of an unlicensed and irresponsible government, than the 
terrible sacrifices now demanded by Napoleon. The 
renewal of the war was wholly contrary to the national 
interests. No man in France could have been the hap- 
pier, or the more powerful, by the possession of provinces 
of European snow or Asiatic sand; no man been the 
better for the domination over Prussia, Austria, and the 
whole circle of the German principalities. But Napoleon 
had been beaten; the conqueror had been conquered ; 
the vanity of a Corsican had been bruised, and every 
family of France was now summoned to furnish the salve 
for his irreparable bruise. Levy on levy, conscription on 
conscription, children torn from schools and forced to 
take the musket ; the last coin forced from the hands of 
the trader; the postilions taken from the public roads; 
the police driven into the army; the revenues of chari- 
ties and hospitals absorbed in the purchase of cannon 
and balls ; one vast and hideous scene of embezzlement, 
wretchedness, public terror, and private despair; and ‘all 
for the single purpose of enabling one able and remorse- 
less villain to pamper his selfishness with the chance of 


military success, and repurchase with the blood of my- | profi 


riads, and the misery of France and Europe, the laurels 
which he had lost, and whose amplest recovery was not 
a matter of interest to any other man alive. The cam- 
paigns of the years 1813 and 1814, cost France half a 








million of men. They were fruitless in point of 

but immeasurably productive in point of 

showed France stretched on the rack, by 

whom she herself had raised; forced to submit 

deepest degradation of calamity, helpless i 

finally, to be released from the torture 

only by the contemptuous charity of the sword, 
Hostilities began on the Ist of May, 1813, The first 

omen was evil. Marshal ié 


The force on both sides was now gigantic; Napolem 
pressed on at the head of 150,000 men. The description ofthe 
march is picturesque. This is the passage of the Spree — 


“ A powerfal array of cannon was, in the first instance, 
brought up by the Emperor, and disposed along every 
projection which commanded the opposite hank; ani 
the fire, as far as the eye could reach, looking from the 
heights near Bautzen, both to the right and left, became 
very violent; for the enemies’ batteries answered with 
great spirit; and the vast extent of the line of smoke, 
well as the faint sound of the distant guns, gave m 
awful impression of the magnitude of the forces engage 
on both sides. Under cover of this cannonade, tk 
bridges in the centre were soon established, and then 1 
still more animating spectacle presented itself. The 
Emperor took his station on a commanding eminence on 
the banks of the Spree, near the point where Marmont’s 
bridge was established, from whence he could see over 
the whole field of battle, direct the movements of the 
troops, and enjoy the splendid spectacle which preseated 
itself. And never, in truth, had war appeared in a moe 
imposing form, nor had the astonishing amount of the 
forces at the disposal of the French Emperor ever ben 
more conspicuous. On all sides the troops, preceded by 
their artillery, which kept up an incessant fire on the 
banks of the river, advanced rapidly towards the stream. 
At first the plain seemed covered with a confused mult- 
tude of horses, cannon, chariots, and men, stretching &s 
far as the eye could reach, impressive only from its im 
mensity ; but gradually the throng assumed the appear 
ance of order. The cavalry, infantry, and artillery sep 
rated, and defiled each to their respective poinis of 
passage, and the marvels of military discipline appeared 
in their highest lustre.” 


The shock came at Bautzen, where the Allies gv 
battle on the heights. It has been long a question among 
ili of the French ia 
in the field. In 


won it by 
simply & 

which side would be first tired of lavishing its gore. 
was still master of central Germany. His enommow 
force was impregnable against an assault. The 
had no hope of advance, and no desire for conquest 
depended on Austria, and Austria waled ot ; 
which was the stronger: vet, with these facts 


Napoleon rushed forward, wasting 

table battles, a few 

the loss of battalions and brigades, - 
to fight, and sharpening the hostility of the German mind. 


until his army crumbled round nation rose m8 
mass of fire, and he was undone. 
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Bautzen im, in killed and wounded, the dreadful 
eee a. The Allies lost 15,000. Such 
war; the self-inflicted curse of nations. — And this 

» tale died, simply that an individual might refresh 

is withered fame. 

“a Napoleon was gradually to receive keener lessons 
of the calamities of the field, in the death of his imme- 
diate followers. In addition to the fall of Bessicres, the 
brave, experi and singularly confidential commander 
of his guard, he was now to lose perhaps the only man 
whom his stem and selfish nature ever suffered to ap- 
proach him as a friend. : 

The day after the battle the French army moved in 
pursuit; but it was boldly kept in check by the allied 
rearguard under Milaradowitch; and the Russian guns 
kept up a heavy and destructive fire upon the advancing 
masses. Napoleon expressed constant indignation at the 
firm face of his gallant enemy. “What!” he frequently 
exclaimed, “after such a butchery, no results, no pri- 
soners! Those fellows there will not leave us a nail. 
When will this be done?” At this period a Russian 
ball killed one of his escort. “Duroc,” said he, turning 
whim, “fortune seems resolved to have one of us to- 
day.” Some of the suite observed, in an under tone, that 
it was the anniversary of the death of Lannes at Essling ; 
Napoleon galloped off to another point of the attack. 
His suite followed him, four abreast, pushing on through 
ahollow way, in such a cloud of dust, that they could 
neither see nor be seen. A cannon-ball, which narrowly 
nissed Napoleon himself, plunged into the midst of the 
group, and struck down Kirgener, the general of engi- 
neers, and Duroc, the grand marshal. Kirgener was 
tiled on the spot, and the more unfortunate grand 
mahal was mortally wounded, and left writhing on the 
gund. in agony. The intelligence was speedily con- 
ved to the Emperor, and awoke whatever emotion there 
ws in his callous heart. He instantly dismounted, 
gued long on the battery from which the fatal shot had 
teen discharged, and then entered the hut to which the 
dying soldier had been conveyed. “Duroc,” said he, 
pressing his hand, “there is another world where we 
tall meet again.” % Memorable words,” as the his- 
torian observes, « by anguish from the child of 
infidelity and the Revolution.” 

“Finally, when it was announced some hours after- 
wards that all was over, he put into the hands of Ber- 
thier, without articulating a word, a paper, ordering the 
construction of a monument on the spot where he fell, 
with this inscription—« Here the General Duroc, Duke 
of Friuli, Grand Marshal of the palace of the Emperor 
Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a cannon-ball, and 
died in the arms of the Emperor, his friend.” 

“Napoleon pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of 
the cottage where Duroc lay, and seemed for a time alto- 
gether overwhelmed by his emotions. The squares of 
tbe Old Guard, respecting his feelings, arranged them- 
selves at a distance, and even his most confidential attend- 
tuts did not for some time venture to approach his person. 
Alone he sat, wrapped in his gray great-coat, with his 
fehead resting on his hands, and his elbows on his 
knees, a prey to the most agonizing reflections. In vain 
Caulaincourt and Maret at length requested his attention 


® the most pressing 
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to the license of the soldiers; while the noble bands of the 
Imperial Guard played alternately triumphant and elegiac 
strains, in the vain hope of distracting the grief of their 
chief. Could the genius of painting portray the scene— 
could the soul of poetry be inspired by the feelings which 
all around éxperienced—a more striking image could not 
be presented of the mingled woes and animation of war, 
of the greatness and weakness of man, of his highest 
glories, and yet nothingness against the arm of his 
Creator.” 


A crisis in this great contest had now arrived. The 
losses on both sides had been so tremendous, that an 
armistice seemed the only means of enabling either to re- 
cruit their ranks. The Russians had been reduced to 
35,000, and the Prussians to 25,000; and even Napo- 
leon’s superiority of force did not prevent both his troops 
and generals from venting loud disgust at the war. “We 
shall all leave our bones here,” was the cry of the soldiers; 
and the feeling of the higher officers was so marked, that 
Napoleon frequently visited it with his most contemptu- 
ous sarcasms. “TI see, gentlemen,” said he, “you are 
no longer inclined to make war. Berthier would rather 
follow the chase at Grosbois—Rapp sighs after his beau- 
tiful hotel at Paris. I understand you. I am no stranger 
to the pleasures of the capital.” At length, on the 4th of 
June, an armistice for six weeks was signed ; yet this was 
but a respite—an ear prescient of the future might have 
heard the voice of judgment already announcing ruin; an 
eye which could look through the darkness of a few short 
years might have seen the procession of imperial sove- 
reignty already advancing to the scaffold. 

As if to prepare us for this catastrophe, the historian 
occupies a considerable portion of his pages in giving, at 
this point, a general character of Napoleon. It is power- 
fully conceived, and powerfully written. The fluent and 
copious ease of his style is well calculated to give a com- 
plete, because a comprehensive, view of Napoleon. Other 
writers have been fond of picturing this extraordinary 
man in parts—they have looked on him as if they sur- 
veyed his genius by the light of a torch, glaring, abrupt, 
and ial. The historian looks on him by sunlight, 
clear, full, and illumining on every side. Thé greatnesses 
of his character are not suffered to withdraw the eye from 
the littlenesses. The magnitude of his triumphs, and the 
minuteness of his motives, are equally visible. With an 
evident desire to think Napoleon a good man as well as a 
memorable one, the truth is told, even when it condemns; 
but the truth is told, like an European philosopher, not 
like a British enemy. On the whole, though our con- 
ception of the French Emperor is altogether of a darker 
colouring, and we think him to have been a villain, in the 
sternest sense of the word, incorrigibly heartless, innately 
perfidious, and remorselessly bloody, and in all this, only 
the fitter for the work which he was summoned to do— 
to lay the scourge first on the continent, and next on 
France; though we think him the nearest apjroach to a 
fiend that ever sat on a throne on the surface of the earth, 
yet we give due credit to the animated resemblance which 
Mr. Alison has impressed on his pages. It is by far the 
most interesting and original conception of the larger fea- 
tures of that extraordinary mind that has yet been sup- 
plied to posterity. Its execution less reminds us of the 
vague richness of painting, made up of contrasted colours 
and opposing lights, than of the keen accuracy and breath- 
ing identity of that newer and more decisive art, which 
strikes off the portrait in an instant, and strikes it off with 
a sunbeam. 

The historian’s theory on the subject certainly differs 
in some points from our own. He regards Napoleon as 
a powerful and plastic mind, shaped by circumstances, 
capable of good, if a fairer world had lain before his early 
career, and darkened into guilt only by his birth under 
the and vapourous clime of French infidelity. We 
regard him as having been evil in his nature—as contem- 
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plating man only in the light of an instrument of his will, 
or an object of his temptation; as acquiring power only 
to abuse it, and possessing great talents only to aggran- 
dize himself by the waste of human happiness. 

But we must hear Mr. Alison’s ingenious and forcible 
statement, grounded on the depravity of national manners 
previously to the Revolution:—*«Great part, however,” 
he observes, “of the selfishness which formed so impor- 
tant a feature, and damning a blot, in the character of Na- 
poleon, is to be ascribed not so much to himself, as to the 
age in which he lived, and the people whom he was called 
upon to rule. Born and bred in the most corrupted so- 
ciety of Europe, during the irreligious fanaticism, general 
license, and universal egotism of the Revolution, he saw 
no other way of governing his subjects but by constantly 
appealing to their selfishness, and was led to believe, from 
what he saw around him, that it was the prime mover 
and universal spring of mankind. ‘That it is so in the 
long run at all times, and among all people, to a great de- 
gree, no one experienced in the ways of men will proba- 
bly doubt; but religious truth reveals the simultaneous 
agency of higher principles, and historical observation 
loudly proclaims that many of the most important changes 
in human annals have been brought about in direct op- 
position to its dictates. It was ignorance, or oblivion of 
those counteracting agencies, which was the grand error 
of Napoleon’s life, and, beyond all doubt, brought about 
his fall. ‘The Revolution misled him by establishing the 
fatal principle, that no other test is to be applied to hu- 
man actions but success. The prevailing irreligion of 
the age misled him by spreading the belief, that worldly 
prosperity is at once the chief good in life, and the only 
rational object of human pursuit. To rouse exertion by 
the language of virtue, and direct it to the purposes of 
vice, was the grand principle of the Revolution, and the 
immediate cause of its triumphs. The Emperor felt that 
he had at no time a chance of success but by yielding to 
its impulse, and at all times he could almost command 
events by wielding it for his advantage. Instead, there- 
fore, of considering Napoleon as an individual man, and 
striving to reconcile the opposite qualities of his character, 
or harshly condemning its darker features, it is more con- 
sonant both to historic truth and impartial justice, to re- 
gard him as the personification of the principles which at 
that period were predominant in his country—as the In- 
carnation of the Revolution ; and perhaps no Avatar, sent 
on such a mission, could be imbued with fewer vices. 
In this view, we may look upon the contest in which he 
was engaged, as the same in sublunary affairs with that 
awful struggle darkly shadowed forth in revelation, to 
which the pencil of Milton has given the form and pres- 
sure of terrestrial reality; and may view his fall as de- 
monstrating the same supreme direction of events, which, 
permitting for a season, for inscrutable purposes, the 
agency of sin, doomed to final ruin the Prince of the 
Morning.” 

Of his military character a brilliant sketch is given, yet 
not an indiscriminating one. Napoleon could commit 
faults like others, and his sense of superiority even made 
his faults more irreparable. “If the military capacity of 
the Emperor on most occasions was so without an equal 
in modern times, his recklessness and obstinacy at others 
were not less remarkable ; and accordingly, if history can 
hardly find a parallel to the achievements which he ef- 
fected, it can produce none to the disasters in which they 
terminated. He repeatedly committed faults as a general, 
for the least considerable of which he would have made 
his lieutenants lose their heads. The imprudence of de- 
livering a pitched battle with inferior forces at Aspern, 
with the Danube traversed only by two bridges, shaking 
under the swollen torrent in his rear, was equalled only 
by that of risking his crown at Leipsic, in a situation 
where, while combating a greatly superior force in front, 
be had no line of retreat but a single chaussee, traversing 








an otherwise impassable morass, a mile : 
and the gross violation of all military be me ar 
is strongly illustrated by his own observation, that thy 
first duty of a commander is never to fight with a str 
or defile in hisrear. His imprudence in lingering 0 lone 
at Moscow, surrounded by a hostile i and supe 
rior cavalry, was soon, if possible, outdone by that of nm. 
linquishing, without any adequate cause, the Kaloug, 
road; and when the Russians were abandoning it 
throwing back his army on the wasted line of the Simo. 
lensko advance. The unheard of calamities of that cam. 
paign itself are mainly to be ascribed to his extreme im. 
prudence in advancing, contrary to the advice of his mog 
experienced generals, to Moscow from Witepsk, without 
either force adequate to subdue Russia, or any sufficient 
preparation for retreat in the event of disaster; and the 
simultaneous loss of Spain was chiefly owing to the w- 
called for temerity of rushing into the Russian conte, 
while the Peninsula, a devouring ulcer, was still unsub 
dued in his rear.” a 

Then follow sketches of the three distinguished 
most immediately connected with the imperial — 
Murat, Ney, and Berthier. Three men who desertel 
Napoleon in his day of misfortune, without the slightes 
ceremony, and who, after all their grandeur, their fane, 
and their opulence, died miserably: Murat shot by the 
Neapolitan government, Ney by the Bourbons, and Ber. 
thier throwing himself out of a window. We are temptal 
to quote a fragment of this portraiture. “Murat, King 
of Naples, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, was also so remui- 
able a character during the whole wars of the Revolutin, 
that some account of his peculiarities seems desire 
So early as the battles of Millesimo and Montenotte, in 
1796, he was Napoleon’s adjutant, and, by his intrepidity 
and daring, contributed not a little to the triumph of tht 
memorable campaign. It was by these qualities, as wel 
as his handsome figure and dashing manners, that he laid 
the foundation of the reputation which gained for him the 
attention of the Emperor’s sister; and by winning her 
hand, led to his briliiant fortunes and elevation t the 
throne of Naples. Nor was his merit in many reseds 
inferior to his fortune. His piercing coup-d' ceil ; his ail 
in judging of the positions of the enemy ; his chivalrous 
demeanour when leading his troops into battle; his calm 
intrepidity in the midst of the most appalling danges; 
his tall figure and noble carriage, as well as incomparable 
seat on the splendid chargers which he always bestrode 
gave him the air of a hero of romance not less than the 
character of a first-rate cavalry officer. At the head of 
his gallant cuirassiers, he feared no danger, never pause! 
to number his enemies, but with matchless hardihow 
threw himself into the midst of the hostile array, wher 
he hardly ever failed to achjeve the most dazzling explots 
In Napoleon’s earlier campaigns at Austerlitz, Jena, us 
Eylau, Murat was always at the head of so immens + 
body of horse, as to render success almost a matter of cet 
tainty; and it was to the weight of this formidable phe- 
lanx, generally eighteen or twenty thousand strong, th 
the Emperor mainly trusted for the gaining as wel ® 
completion of his victories. But Murat's geniusand 
ing in the field were equally conspicuous when be dad no 
such superiority to insure the advantage. 
sense of these qualities induced hi 
tion of his post after the Russian 
advances towards the i. ; 

peared with brighter lustre , 
sw over the victories of the empire at Dresden, so 
stemmed the torrent of disaster at Leipsic. on 
There are few things more remarkable in those their 
they bore 


the highest 


ites of fortune than the ease with which 


dignities. Murat had been, as is 
baker’s apprentice in Strasburg ; = + 
military rank without seeming 1 
natural to his humble origin—mingled with 
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» ears to have borne the honours of the throne without 
7 ale failure of the graces. 

Nev was the son of a common soldier, who afterwards 
icame a cooper, and by whom, trained for a miner, he 
at eighteen enlisted as a dragoon; and though Ney was 
never memorable for elegance, he appears to have had no 
debciency in the general etiquette of society. Bernadotte 
had been a common marine, and yet he sits well upon a 
throne, exhibits all the personal dignity suitable to his 
high rank, and is altogether a fine specimen of the soldier 
ind the sovereign. It cannot be said that those instances 
show only that the conscription forced men of all educa- 
tions into the ranks. ‘Those three had been soldiers be- 
fore the Revolution. ‘This certainly argues great plasti- 
city of nature in the people. In other nations, original 


vulgarity is scarcely tameable. The vulgar man is vulgar | 


to the end, if rank and opulence have not rather the effect 
of making his defects of manner more conspicuous—the 
vamish which brings out the knots and shades of his ma- 
terial, making his texture visible, without adding to its at- 
traction. Perhaps the most bourgeois remnant of Murat’s 
early life was his extravagant love of dress. Napoleon 
frequently called him Franconi—the horse-rider of one of 
the Parisian theatres, the Astley of the Boulevardes. His 
passion for feathers was so excessive as to cost him forty 
or fifty louis a month. But those were times of extrava- 
gance in every thing; and Murat was conspicuous, and 
he perhaps wanted no more. Napoleon had his foppery 
too; but it was the foppery of excessive plainness. Too 
much or two little attention to dress may be alike cox- 
cmbry; and Napoleon was evidently as proud of his 
ample and yet rather grotesque costume, as Murat was 
ofhis harlequin coat and ostrich plumage. 

“The external appearance of Napoleon formed a strik- 
ing contrast to that of his royal brother-in-law. When 
they rode together along the front of the troops, Murat 
attracted universal attention by his commanding figure, 
his superb theatrical costume, the splendid trapping and 
beautiful figure of his horse, and the imposing military 
dignity of his air. This dazzling display contrasted 
strangely, but characteristically, with the three-cornered 
bat, dark surtout, leather breeches, huge boots, corpulent 
figure, and careless seat on horseback, which have be- 
come immortal in the representations of Napoleon. The 
tmposing of Murat was, however, weakened, ta- 
ther than heightened, by the rich and fantastic dress 
which he wore. Dark whiskers on his face contrasted 
with piercing blue eyes ; his abundant black locks spread 
over the neck of a splendid Polish dress open above the 
shoulders; the collar was richly adorned with gold bro- 
cade, and from a splendid girdle of the same material 
hung a light sabre, straight in the blade, after the manner 
of the ancient Roman, with the hilt set in diamonds. 
Wide pantaloons of a purple or scarlet colour, richly em- 
wroidered with gold, and boots of yellow leather, com- 
pleted this singular costume, which resembled rather the 
gorgeous trappings of the melodrama than the compara- 
twely simple uniform of modern times. But his greatest 

m was a large three-cornered hat, surmounted by 
* profusion of magnificent white ostrich feathers rising 
‘tom a broad gold band, which enclosed besides a superb 
teron plume. His noble charger was set off with gorge- 
ous bridle and stirrups, richly gilt after the Turkish 
‘uxbion, and enveloped in trappings of azure blue, the tint 
of the Italian sky, which also was the prevailing colour of 
tisliveries. Above this fantastic but dazzling attire, he 
wore in cold weather a.magnificent pelisse of dark green 
velvet, ined and fringed with the richest sables.” 

_We must agree with Napoleon, that all this was the le- 
plimate Franconi style, and that the King of Naples 
must have looked like a travelling mountebank. The 
hole dress must have appeared tawdry and tasteless; but 
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the huge three-cornered hat, surmounted with bunches of 
feathers, must have looked intolerable. The truth is, that 
the Turk was the only man on earth who knew how to 
| dress, until Mahmoud, in his day of national ill-omen, de- 
prived him of the turban, and stripped him down to the 
beggarliness of the European. 
| Murat was’a brave man and a fool; a good cavalry 
| officer and a bad general; a capital sabreur and a 
| childish king. His death was melancholy and retri- 
butive. “Blood will have blood,” in more senses than 
the poetic. In Spain, he was the man of massacre; his 
promiscuous slaughter of the people of Madrid, on the 
memorable 2d of May, 1808, deserved solemn vengeance, 
and it fell‘on him in its own time. He was captured in 
an insane attempt to raise an insurrection in the Neapo- 
litan dominions—and died the ignominious death of a 
traitor. 

We now hasten to more decisive events, An armis- 
tice was declared, which, on both sides, was evidently 
only a preparation for war. But its immediate effect 
was the sirfgular one of raising Austria, at a step, into the 
rank of arbiter of Europe. Without presuming to trace 
Providence in all its ways, the events of this great war 
seem frequently to have had that judicial character which 
belongs to a wisdom above man. From. the commence- 
ment of the war, Austria had been by far the most 
honest of the continental powers engaged. While Prus- 
sia had been trafficking for territory, and Russia fighting 
for influence, Austria alone fought for the general safety 
of Europe. She had made war with courage and sin- 
cerity, and never shrank from the contest until her 
strength gave way. ‘The result was, that though de- 
feated, she was never disgraced; though her force was 
sorely tried, it was never totally broken down; and 
finally, from a state of extreme depression, she rose into 
more than her ancient rank, without drawing a sword. 
From the period of this armistice, Austria held the scales 
of the continent. She was gifted with one of the noblest 
presents that fate or fortune can give to nations—a great 
minister, Metternich—a man still regarded by Europe as 
its first diplomatist; a statesman who, during a quarter of 
a century, has ruled her with the wisdom of a philosopher 
and the spirit of a patriot; has formed the strength of 
Conservatism on the continent; and, combining the 
interests of his country with the cause of good govern- 
ment in all nations, has given himself an European emi- 
nence beyond the most successful arts of diplomacy or 
arms. 

The remaining struggle of Napoleon scarcely exercised 
the force, and in no degree endangered the supremacy of 
Austria. It was a calm progress from victory to victory ; 
until the peace, which the pride of the French Emperor 
had rejected on the Elbe, was extorted from his necessi- 
ties on the Seine. The old Italian dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg dropped into its hands again, as if by 
the course of nature; and thirty years of secure posses- 
sion have since rewarded the faithful and courageous 
sincerity of the empire. 

We give a conversation which occurred between Na- 
poleon and Metternich, preserved by Baron Fain, the 
Emperor’s private secretary, singularly characteristic of 
both those distinguished men; the rapidity and fire of the 
soldier, and the composed, yet vigilant prudence of the 
statesman. 

“You are welcome, Metternich,” said Napoleon, as 
soon as he was introduced, “but wherefore so late? We 
have lost nearly a month, and your mediation, from its 
long inactivity, has become almost hostile. It appears 
that it no longer suits your cabinet to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the French empire—be itso; but why had you 
not the candour to make me acquainted with that deter- 
mination at an earlier period? It might have modified 
my plans, perhaps prevented me from continuing the 
war. When you allowed me to exhaust myself by new 
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efforts, you doubtless little calculated on-such rapid events 
as have ensued. I have gained, nevertheless, two battles; 
my enemies, severely weakened, were beginning to waken 
from their illusions, when suddenly you glided amongst 
us, and speaking to me »f armistice and mediation, you 
spoke to them of alliance and war. But for your perni- 
cious intervention, peace would have been at this moment 
concluded between the Allies and myself. What have 
hitherto been the fruits of your intervention? I know of 
none except the treaties of Reichenbach, between Russia, 
Prussia, and Great Britain. They speak of the accession 
of a third power to these conventions; but you have 
Stadion on the spot, and must be better informed on 
these particulars than I am. You cannot deny, that 
since she has assumed the office of mediator, Austria has 
not only-weased to be my ally, but become my enemy. 
You were about to declare yourselves so when the battle 
of Lutzen intervened, and by showing you the necessity 
of augmenting your forces, made you desirous of gaining 
time. You have your 200,000 men ready, screened by 
the Bohemian hills; Schwartzenberg commands them ; 
at this very moment he is concentrating them in my rear, 
and it is because you conceive yourself in a condition to 
dictate the law, that you havé come to pay this visit. I 
see through you, Metternich; your cabinet wishes to 
profit by my embarrassments, and augment them as much 
as possible, in order to recover a portion of what you 
have lost. The only difficulty you have is, whether you 
ean gain your object without fighting, or whether you 
must throw yourselves boldly among the combatants ; 
you do not know well which of these lines to adopt, and 
possibly you have come here to seek more light on the 
subject. Well, what do you want !—let us treat.” 

Metternich’s answer met all this fierce volubility with 
the dignified reserve of a statesman and a noble. He 
placed the policy of Austria solely on the ground of a 
desire to restore peace, by doing justice toall. “Austria,” 
says he, “ wishes to establish a state of things, which, by 
a wise distribution of power, may place the guarantee of 
peace under the protection of an association of indepen- 
dent states.” “Speak more’ clearly,” interrupted the 
Emperor, “come at once to the point; but do not forget 
that I am a soldier who would rather break than bend. I 
have offered you Illyria to remain neutral—will that 
suffice? My army is amply sufficient to bring back the 
Russians and Prussians to reason; all that I ask of you 
is, to withdraw from the strife.” “Ah, sire,” said Met- 
ternich eagerly, “why should your majesty enter singly 
into the strife? why should you not double your forces ? 
You may do so, sire. It depends only on you to add our 
forces to your own. Yes, matters have come to that 
point, that we can no longer remain neutral; we must be 
either for you or against you.” 

Napoleon then took the minister into an inner cham- 
ber, possibly to try him with personal temptation. But 
this, too, failed, whatever it might be. To his astonish- 
ment, he found that Austria, weakened as she was, had 
begun to form a very accurate conception of the necessi- 
ties of Europe, and to make her claims in a matter-of-fact 
tone. Napoleon’s wrath was now beyond diplomacy. 
His voice rose, and he passionately exclaimed—* What ! 
not only Illyria, but the half of Italy, and the return of 
the Pope to Rome, and Poland, and the abandonment of 
Spain, Holland, the confederation of the Rhine, and 
Switzerland! And this is what you call the spirit of 
moderation! * * * You are all intent on dismem- 
bering the French empire!” ‘This diatribe finished in 
the insolent remark, “Ah! Metternich, how much has 
England given you to make war upon me 2” 

This important conference, however, closed in Met- 
ternich’s carrying his point—the proposal of submitting 
the claims on both sides to the mediation of Austria. 
The true wonder of the case is, that interests so vast, set- 
tling the fortunes of Europe, and perhaps deeply in- 
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fluencing those of generations to should 
the merey of two individuale—that the dheck + ar 
the convulsion of kingdoms, and the fall of thu 
should be thus left by Providence dependent on the Wis 
dom and the will of two individuals meeting in a mij. 
night chamber. On the conversation of that hour tured 
the slavery or the liberation of Europe, and pethape o 
the greater portion of mankind. 
But while negotiation was trying the subtlety of 
statesmen in Germany, a bolder agent was coming to de. 
cide the mastery. Spain, which had slowly absorbed the 
French armies during five years, had now begun 
strike them down by thunderclaps. Wellington, who, in 
a dubious and anxious course of war, had ively de. 
feated every French marshal opposed to him, had now 
rushed on the concentrated army commanded by King 
Joseph. An unexampled march of 200 miles from the 
frontier of Portugal, had brought him face to face with 
the French army, and he burst upon it with the forceof, 
hurricane. On the 21st of June, 1813, the crowning 
battle of Vittoria had crushed the power of France in the 
Peninsula. On the 30th of June, the day of signing the 
convention with Austria, the intelligence of this fata 
blow reached Dresden. If it was received with mela. 
choly anticipation in the French camp, it was received 
with unequivocal triumph by the Allies, This gret 
victory was evidently the hinge on which tumed the 
whole future war, for it decided Austria. “The impr 
sion of Lord Wellington’s success,” says Lord London- 
derry, “was strong and universal, and produced ult- 
mately, in my opinion, the recommencement of hostilities.” 
The irresistible feeling was, that the spell of Napoleon 
was broken—that nothing lay between Wellington ani 
France—and that, while he stood on the ridge of the 
Pyreness, ready to pour down three armies into the 
enemy’s country, it would be impossible for Napoleon to 
resist the pressure of the Allies in Germany—that he 
must retreat, or be ruined where he was—and that now, 
for the first time in so many years, a steady light shone 
through the darkness of this tremendous usurpation. 
War was again inevitable, and Napoleon, contrary to the 


tyrant, to indulge the vanity of an usurper, : 
wrenched 400,000 men from France for this campaign, 
of whom 350,000 men were under arms and in the 


teach her new and enthusiastic levies to hurl their ver 


geance against the oppressor. This was the memorable 

Blucher, who, at this period, was seventy years old, and 

yet united all the fire of youth with the firmness of me 
born at 


he subsequently entered 
and fought in the Seven Years’ War. 
retired, and seemed to have ‘ 
altogether. He married, retired to some y 
and farming for fourteen years formed the occupation of 
the man who was yet to be the leader of his country 
glory. , 
In 1786, he again entered the hussars, was engaged in 
the invasion of France in 1792, and at the head of « div 
sion of the Prussian army, fought on the disastrous #7, 
of Jena. But it was then that his character came 
from the crowd, while the most 
countable timidity or treachery marked the conduct of 18 
Prussian chiefs. Blucher had evidently adopted 1 
termination to show that there was still bravery 


be 
evidently hopeless 
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jeri fighting to the last to preserve the last 
Prussian army, and, what was still more 
: ian fame. At length, driven into Lu- 
Py. be rested until his ammunition failed, and surren- 
dered only after having gallantly fought the battle of 


“= that time Blucher was looked up to as the future 
jight of Prussia. On the rising of the nation in 1813, he 
was called to the head of the army by an universal im- 
pulse, and he signalized his feelings, and characterized the 
slmost sacred spirit of his cause, by eloquent and heart- 
ctirring addresses to his fellow patriots and soldiers. His 
rroclamation to the Saxons we think finer than any of 
Nepoleon’s. Its powerful plainness, its unquestionable 
foet, and its ardent simplicity, are altogether superior to 
the fantastic brilliancy and oracular affectation of the 
prince of charlatans :-— 


«The God of armies has, in the east of Europe, pro- 
nounced a terrible sentence ; and the angel of death has, 
by the sword, cold, and famine, cut off 500,000 of the 
rangers who, in the presumption of their prosperity, 
sought to subjugate it. We go where the finger of Pro- 
vidence directs us, to combat for the security of ancient 
thrones, for the present independence of nations, and to 
usher in the Aurora of a brighter day.” 


This is the language of more than the gallant soldier— 
itis the language of the great man; he is here not simply 
the Prussian chief—he is the European regenerator. This 
proclamation places him before us as at once the avenger 
of his country, and the far-seeing, and even the reverent 
girit which felt the importance of its trials and triumphs 
0 universal mankind. 

If the rough intrepidity or the careless career of Blu- 
cher seem at variance with this graver view, let it be re- 
membered that the solemnity of the crisis naturally gave 
birth to solemn feelings. Prussia was then unsheathing 
the sword for life or death. Before this proclamation had 
passed through the land, the crown, the king, and the 
amy might be shadows. The Prussian hussar, under 
those feelings, involuntarily adopts the language of the 
(irecian hero. Genuine greatness of mind, with all its 
vanety of features, has a general resemblance and a gene- 
nlelevation. Without magnifying too much the intelli- 
gence or the vigour of the Prussian leader, this address 
wust be taken as a striking evidence of the spirit of the 
me, wholly created by the time, and eminently formed 
for the time ; a combination of the manliness and ardour 
of patriotism, with the solemnity and loftiness of religion ; 
~the courage of brave men commencing a struggle for 
the rights of human nature, and sincerity of devoted men 
els it in a sacred reliance on the protection of 

ven. 
_ The historian regards the armistice of Pleswitz as a po- 
litical error on the part of Napoleon, and gives the autho- 
“ly of Jomini. But paying every respect to Mr. Alison’s 
‘“agacity, we think that Napoleon himself was a better au- 
thority than his staff-officer ; and that it was the French 
me. and not the allied force which it saved from «the 
— Forks.” Napoleon had already fought two bat- 
“es with dreadful loss and but doubtful success. The 
Allies had shown themselves more masters of the art of 
ee former campaign. In their retreats they 
. lost neither guns nor prisoners. If they retreated 
riher, they would have retired upon Silesia, a coun 

Pra difficult, with the whole population arming, 
then tusiastic against the French, who had destroyed 
. manufactories, In the mean time, the farther he ad- 
yet ade exposed himself to be attacked on 
r s by the Prussian levies, by Bernadotte, and by 

Napoleon had by this time, too, got rid 
despising an armed population. His ter- 


Austrians, 
of his habit of 
"Ole Moscow retreat was fresh in his memory, and he 





ishing and diminished, he marched | must have looked forward with just alarm to the chance 


of being compelled, on the first reverse, to retrace his 
steps through two hundred miles of a wasted country, 
which contained an enemy in every bush. We happened 
to be in Germany at this period, and we can give our full 
testimony that the strongest language cannot be too 
strong for the general eagerness to see the French crushed 
once and forever. :It was not so much their conquests 
which had enraged the population against them. We 
seldom heard a reference to the fatal day which had ex- 
tinguished the army and dismantled the throne. No one 
made a topic of Jena; but the private injuries of the 
French filled every mouth with disgust detestation. 
Their rapine in private houses, their cruel insults to indi- 
viduals, their gross corruption of manners, their startling 
and ostentatious licentiousness, and the intolerable arro- 
gance, which is the national vice, and which makes them, 
when in power, habitually embitter injury by contempt, 
rendered them hated to an indescribable degree. Every 
mouth was full of complaints, and every heart of indig- 
nation. The universal feeling in Germany was not fear 
of war, but of peace; a dread that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and King of Prussia would be betrayed into negotia- 
tion before the power of France was prostrated in the 
dust; a terror lest the opportunity given by the bounty 
of heaven in the overthrow at Moscow, should be for- 
feited by the weakness of statesmen, and that Napoleon 
should wind his way by artifice out of the net, in which 
he appeared to have been involved by a determination 
above man. Among the people and troops of Austria, 
this feeling was loud, general, and irrepressible. Sufferers 
as they had been by war but four years before, and in 
their habits easy and unwarlike, they now longed for the 
outbreak of hostilities. The principal theatre of Vienna 
performed the fine sinfonia, the “ Battle of Vittoria,” by 
Beethoven, in honour of Wellington’s triumph, and in 
rejoicing over French defeat, in the teeth of the French 
embassy, and with Napoleon in Germany ; and perform. 
ed it with acclamation. It was this feeling which de- 
cided the junction of the Austrians with the Allies. The 
Emperor Francis felt his connexion with Napoleon; he 
was a man unwilling to try hazards of any kind, and 
unfit to meet them. Metternich, though a man of con- 
summate ability, had been the adviser of the French con- 
nexion, had cautiously avoided all appearance of indispo- 
sition to France; and besides, was educated a statesman, 
a training which, however useful in the routine of public 
affairs, has a strong tendency to disqualify the most vigor- 
ous mind from bold and generous enterprize. All the 
grand things of the world have been done by new men. 
But neither the timidity of the Emperor, nor the caution 
of his minister, were suffered to chill the hope of Europe. 
The voice of the nation made the demand, and it was 
the voice of the nation which effected the performance. 
It is to the honour of Austria that her people threw 
energy into her cabinet, and that the echo of her fields 
constituted the sentence of that council by which she 
saved herself and Germany. If Napoleon had followed 
the Allies into the barren defiles of Silesia, he would 
only have moved further from his supplies, rendered it 
impossible for reinforcements to join him, found his 
movements impeded by the overflow of the rivers, as hap- 
pened to Macdonald a month after; and been forced to 
attempt a retreat with famine round him, infuriated Ger- 
many in front, and the Allies pressing on his rear. Even 
without the junction of Austria, we see not how he could 
then have escaped the “Caudine Forks.” But Austria 
would have joined, by the mere impulse of the people ; 
and if she had, the French army would have had only 
the alternative of surrending on the spot, or being put to 
the sword. Napoleon would never have reached the 

An interesting character is given of Gneisenau, the 
chief of the Prussian staff, an officer of acknowledged 
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ability, whom the Prussians called “the general of the | from their incomparable 
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importance. The 


officers,” while Blucher was named “the general of the | of 1813, in both the cabinet and the 


soldiers.” But, perhaps, it is unfortunate for any man to 
try fortune in more ways than one. Gneisenau’s ambi- 
tion to figure as a pamphleteer unluckily induced him 
to write a book, purporting that the English light troops 


groundwork of every great event since 
fall of Napoleon, the extinction of the 

that Avernus of Europe, over whose poisonous exhals 
tions no shape of virtue or liberty could wave the wing. 


were not equal to the Prussian, on the ground that they the restoration of the old and balanced system, the peace, 
were not equally clever at providing for themselves out | already of a quarter of a century, and the most 

of the hen-roost of the enemy, and finishing by a laboured | singular, and permanent impulse ever given to the art 
argument, that the Prussians and not the English gained | of peace, in the memory of man. 


the day at Waterloo—thus cleverly throwing aside the 


A brief and spirited memoir of Prince Mettemich adds 


claims of the general, who with but 25,000 British. (the | to the valuable knowledge of the volume. He is the son 


only troops on whom he could depend,) held 72,000 
French in check from eleven in the morning until seven 


of an Austrian functionary, formerly high in the adminis 
tration of Austrian Flanders, and was born in 1773, x 


in the evening, repulsed them in every attack, and wait- | Johannisberg on the Rhine. Educated for diplomacy at 


ing only for the Prussians to take advantage of their 
defeat, made but a single charge upon them, and swept 
Napoleon and his boasted legionaries from the field, for 
ever. 

The armistice had been spent in negotiations, but Na- 
poleon was inflexible and infatuated. On his demanding 
formally to know the terms which Austria required for 
Europe, Metternich’s answer was couched in this brief 
but distinct statement :—“The dissolution of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, which was to be divided between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, reserving Dantzic for the 
latter power ; the re-establishment of Hamburg and the 
Hanse Towns in their independence. The reconstruc- 
tion of Prussia in her ancient possessions, with a frontier 
on the Elbe; and the cession to Austria of all the Illyrian 
provinces, including Trieste.” This arrangement left to 
France the Alps and the Rhine for a boundary, an empire 
not merely large enough for all imperial purposes, but the 
only territory which France could ever hold with any 
degree of profit or safety. France might fight battles in 
Germany, and slaughter men; but the wars of three cen- 
turies had proved that she could make no permanent im- 
pression on that solid and strong country, and even the 
furious onset of her revolutionary armies had ended only 
in covering the German fields with their bones. The 
battles of 1794 had been fought over again in 1805 and 
1806, and were now to be fought once again in 1813, 
without gaining a league of firm possession, even with 
Napoleon at the head of the French armies, and France 
straining her last nerve, and pouring out her last blood, 
to ensure that possession. Victory was actually deserting 
her, and every hour rendered the chance of permanent 
power more improbable. But the great calculator was 
bewildered by his vanity: he had made the war through 
selfishness, he had seen his military fame humiliated, and 
he was determined to raise it again, though France might 
perish in the experiment. We have this secret key to his 
councils given in the address of Maria Louisa to the 
senate, which was doubtless dictated by Napoleon him- 
self in her interview with him at Mayence. “ Associated,” 
said she, “in that short interval with the most secret 
thoughts. of the Emperor, I then perceived with what sen- 
timents he would be inspired, if seated on a dishonoured 
throne, and under a crown without glory.” This was 
the whole question—the safety of France was not con- 
cerned—there was not the slightest idea of invasion— 
Napoleon within the Rhine would still have been the 





most powerful sovereign of Europe; but his personal 


Strasburg, he travelled in Germany, Holland, and Eng. 
land, and served at the Congress of Rastadt in 1799, 
His abilities distinguished him, and he was employed » 
missions to Russia in 1804, and Prussia in the i 
yeat, times of great interest in Germany. After the de. 
feat of Austria in 1805, though but thirty-three, he was 
appointed ambassador on the most difficult mission ip 
Europe—that of Paris, with Napoleon on the throne, and 
Talleyrand for foreign minister. In 1809 he was » 
pointed Chancellor of State, on the resignation of Count 
Stadion; and from that period until now, for upwards of 
thirty years, has continued, under two emperors, the fint 
minister of Austria, and the most renowned diplomatis 
of Europe—ua duration and a distinction equally uner- 
ampled. 


“ No diplomatist,” says Mr. Alison, “even in that age 
of intellectual giants, excelled, perhaps hardly any equalled 
Metternich, in the calm and sagacious survey which he 
took of existing events, in the prophetic skill with which 
he divined their probable tendency, and the admirable 
tact with which, without exciting unnecessary jealousy, 
he contrived to render them conducive to the interests of 
the country.” 

“« His talent, and there it was unrivalled, consisted in 
gaining possession of the current, and directing it to his 
purposes. Laissez venir was his ruling principle at all 
periods of his life; but this seeming insouciance was not 
the result of listlessness and indifference, but of a cle 
observation of the course of events, a strong sense of the 
danger of directly opposing it, and a conscious power of 
ultimately obtaining its direction. He was well aware 
of the tide in the affairs of men which every age has » 
clearly evinced.” 


We leave our readers to gratify themselves with the 
intelligent and expressive portraiture of the great stale 
man given in the History, and shall merely observe ths! 
the secret of his success as a minister seems to have cat- 


rights of the rabble, and the , 

had been treated by Metternich at all times with du 
contempt. He has not suffered popular, clamour to er- 
tort a single concession, nor conspiracy to dictate 
to public council. If Metternich had been minister of 
France ten years ago, he would have sent her rabble of 
patriots to the dungeon, and saved the Bourbon throne. 


glory had certainly fallen a little into the yellow leaf, and | If he had been minister of England as many years since, 
the world was to be convulsed for the simple purpose of | he would have crushed the Whigs, — —_ 


enabling him to eat his supper in his ancient pomp at the | for Reform ; and by calling on the 
Tuileries, and call himself the conqueror of Europe once | to protect itself, and the good sense 
| trol the absurdity of the populace, he would have res 


more. 
The armistice was at an end on the 10th of August at | 


midnight. On the 11th the Austrian minister announced 
to the French commissioners that the Congress was dis- | 


the nation to con 


us from ten wretched years of party 
humiliation from unequalled feebleness 
joined with unequal avarice of pelf; 


solved, and on the 12th Austria declared war against! which had no other object than woe 


France. 


We have been thus minute in the details of this period, to our public encumbrances, 


| only for party, economy which has 


and reforms 
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ganded as turning @ probability into certainty, and re- 
deeming the general mind from the anxious contingencies 
which had so long agitated every bosom of patriotism 
and peace. By those who look deeper into consequences, 


it was as the solution of the great problem, 
yee me the actual capacity, under the most 
favourable circumstances, of assuming the dominion of 
the continent; whether a general combination of the 


powers beyond the Rhine would not be always equal to 
coerce an invader; and whether the coming evidence of 
that fact would not operate as a security against war for a 
century! But the intelligence was received with tenfold, 
and almost dramatic exultation on the scene of the cam- 

Mr. Alison always describes with animation, but 
he here excels himself— 


«To outstrip the slow arrival by couriers of the long- 
wished-for intelligence, bonfires were prepared on the 
summits of the Bohemian mountains; and, at midnight 
on the 10th, their resplendent lights told the breathless 
host in Silesia, that two hundred thousand gallant allies 
were about to join their standard. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia and King of Prussia, with their respective troops, 





were assembled in anxious expectation at Trachenberg, 
in a large barn, awaiting the, agreed-on signal, when, a | 
little after midnight on the night of the 10th, loud shouts 
on the outside announced that the flames were seen; 
and soon the sovereigns themselves, hastening to the 
door, beheld the blazing lights, prophetic of the fall of 
Napoleon, on the summits of the mountains. Such was 
the joy which pervaded the deeply-agitated assembly, that 
they all embraced, many with tears of rapture. Sponta- 
neous salvos of artillery, and feux-de-joie of musketry, 
resounded through the whole Russian and Prussian lines. 
Joy beamed in every countenance: confidence had pos- 
sessed itself of every heart. With lightsome steps the 
great body of the forces in Silesia obeyed next morning 
the order to march into Bohemia. Innumerable columns 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery soon thronged the 
passes in the mountains; and, before the six days’ delay 
allowed for the commencement of hostilities after the ter- 
mination of the armistice had expired, eighty thousand 
Russian and Prussian veterans were grouped round the 
walls of Prague. The Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia arrived soon after in that city, where they were 
received with the utmost cordiality and magnificence by 
the Emperor of Austria; and a review of the principal 
forces of the latter on the 19th August, ninety-one bat- 
talions of infantry, and fifty squadrons of cavalry—in all 
nearly ninety thousand men, defiled before their majes- 
4es—conveyed a vivid image of the vast accession of 
strength which their cause had received by this fortunate 


Asif for the purpose of crowning this series of 
omens, on the next day the accounts arrived of pA ow 
defeat of the French army under Soult, in the Pyrenees, 
after the most daring intrepidity on the part of the Bri- 
tish—a victory which threw open the whole southern 
frontier of France to invasion. It is gratifying to the 
sense of retributive justice, which is, after all, only a 
honage to the principles of society, to find that Napoleon, 
= the instruments of his sanguinary ambition, were at 

beginning to feel the miseries which they had so 
rm inflicted. The Emperor's hes exhibit 
- fierce irritability which shows the fever of the mind. 
passed his days in sullenness and solitude; and what 
parte passed, are only to be imagined by those who 
a to themselves the phantoms of falling empire. 
chief officers gave frequent and unequivocal testimony 





the alarms which had at length began to harass them. 


«“T received,” said Augereau to Fouche, “letters from 
headquarters immediately after the battle of Bautzen, and 
it appears that that horrible butchery led to no result; no 
prisoners, no cannon. In a country extremely intersected 
with inclosures, we have found the enemy prepared or 
intrenched at every point; we suffered severely at the 
subsequent combat of Reichenbach. Observe that, in 
that short campaign one bullet has carried off Bessieres 
on this side of the Elbe, and another, Duroc at Reichen- 
bach. What a war! we shall all be destroyed! What 
would he do at Dresden? He will not make peace; you 
know him better than I do. He will get himself sur- 
rounded by 500,000 men. No one can doubt that Aus- 
tria will follow the example of Prussia. If he continues 
obstinate, and is not killed, which he will not be, we shall 
all be destroyed.” 


Junot, a gallant sabreur, but who retained the ruffiat 
habits of the republic, next furnished the moral. He 
went mad. . Fouche was sent for to the camp, to super- 
sede him in his government of Illyria. Junot had been 
a common soldier in the republican ranks; his dashing 
courage had recommended him to Bonaparte in Italy ; 
and when the leader of the French armies rose, his com- 
rade arose along with him. The Moscow retreat tried 
his health; Napoleon’s reproaches at a time when he re- 
proached every one, tried his temper, and the brain finally 
gave way. On Fouche’s arrival, the lunatic general was 
sent back to France, where, in a fortnight, he flung him- 
self out of a window in a paroxysm, and was killed. 

Napoleon felt the death of his old officer, perhaps as 
muchas his iron nature could feel any thing. When he 
received the intelligence, he exclaimed—* Voila encore 
un de mes braves de moins! Junot! O, mon Dieu!” 
“Shortly before his death, Junot wrote a letter to the 
Emperor, which, amidst much excitement arising from 
commencing insanity, contained expressions strongly de- 
scriptive of the feelings entertained by his early compa- 
nions in arms at that period :—‘I, who love you with the 
adoration of the savage for the sun—I, who live only in 
you—even I implore you to terminate this eternal war. 
Let us have peace. I would wish to repose my worn-out 
head, my pain-racked limbs in my house, in the midst of 
my family, of my children, of my frends. I desire to 
enjoy that which I have purchased with what is more 
precious than all the treasures of the Indies—with my 
blood—the blood of an honourable man—of a good 
Frenchman. I ask tranquillity, purchased by twenty-two 
years of active service, and seventeen wounds, by which 
the blood has flowed, first for my country, then for your 
gl ory Sia 

It is curious to see how completely this opinion had at 
length pervaded every mind, perhaps not excepting Na- 
poleon’s own. Fouche, on his passage through Prague, 
going into what he well knew was only an honourable 
banishment, had an interview with Metternich, whom he 
evidently wished to inspire with his own views. “Eu- 
rope,” said this wiliest, if not vilest, even of the school of 
Jacobinism, “rising en masse against Napoleon, cannot 
fail to occasion his overthrow: we must look to the future. 
A regency, with the empress at its head, and Austria as 
its support, seems to afford the fairest chance of success; 
the members of the Bonaparte family must be pensioned 
and sent to travel; a regency, composed of the leading. 
men of all parties, including Talleyrand, Fouche, and M. 
de Montmorency, would soon arrange matters; the im- 
perial generals might be easily appeased by great appoint- 
ments, and France reduced to the limits of the Rhine.” 
Thus early was arranged, in the contemplations of Napo- 
leon’s own cabinet, the plan which finally stripped him 
of his diadem, as the nobler sword stripped him of his 
fame. 

Bat there were other signs of the approaching ruin. 
At this period, General Jomini, a man of remarkable 
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ability, chief of Ney’s staff, and since distinguished as a 
military writer, came over to the Allies. But a still more 
remarkable personage, the celebrated Moreau, arrived from 
America, and on the 16th of August reached the allied 
camp, where he was received by the sovereigns with all 
imaginable honours. An attack was now planned against 
Dresden, the pivot of Napoleon’s operations, which failed 
simply by forgetting, that in war time is every thing. If 
the Allies had attacked the city in the morning, instead 
of the afternoon, Dresden must have fallen into their 
hands, Napoleon’s retreat would have been cut off, and 
the French, in all probability, compelled to lay down their 
arms. Six hours made all the difference between match- 
less triumph, and defeat with the loss of 20,000 men. 
Yet, Napoleon's partial success on this occasion unques- 
tionably had the ultimate result of involving him in more 
igextricable ruin. It encouraged him in his obstinate 
determination for war. Instead of finishing the contest, 
this partial victory enabled him to drain France by con- 
tinual draughts of her heart’s blood; it stimulated him to 
hostilities, while every hour was deepening his fate, and 
it finally exhibited him in a state of such utter exhaustion, 
that to treat with him as a sovereign would be a political 
folly, and his natural destiny was felt to be the chain. A 
series of encounters between the detached corps of the 
French army and the Allies, followed with varying suc- 
cess. From August to the middle of October, the losses 
of human life were immense; but the Allies received per- 
petual reinforcements, while the enemies’ battalions were 
diminishing day by day. The consequence was, that 
Napoleon found it necessary to retire towards the Rhine ; 
but unwilling to abandon Germany without a desperate 
effort, he made a stand at Leipsic. There he was imme- 
diately followed by the Allies, and the forces concentrated 
round the city were stupendous. The Allies mustered 
290,000 men, with 1300 pieces of cannon. The French 
force exhibited a decided inferiority in point of number, 
175,000 men, and 720 guns—a great disproportion in the 
muster-roll ; yet, when we recollect the composition of 
the troops, the experience of their generals, and the pro- 
found ability of Napoleon, giving a fair chance for victory 
against almost any amount of troops collected from so 
many various nations, under so many generals new to 
war, encumbered by the presence of so many sovereigns 
and diplomatists in their camp, and commanded by an 
honest Austrian, who, though brave and even sagacious, 
was forced to listen to the opinions of the potentates 
around him, and mingle the courtier with the general. 

A striking characteristic of the latter years of this great 
war, was the constant appeal of the soldier to feelings 
higher than soldiership. The generals of the French 
republic had set the example, by ardent addresses to their 
troops displaying the prizes of victory. Napoleon, elo- 
quent by nature, had roused the feelings of the French 
soldier by brilliant temptations to his vanity. Nothing 
could be more vivid, yet nothing could be more false. 
They were electrical flashes, which dazzled intensely for 
the moment, but then passed away, and left no trace be- 
hind. The addresses of the Allies, at this period, were 
solemn callings to feelings more permanent, and therefore 
more powerful; simple, and therefore more intelligible; 
sacred, and therefore more likely to endure, in a struggle 
of terrible difficulty to the soldier and the state. At day- 
break, on the 16th of October, the first of the great three 
days’ battle, Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian general, 
issued the following noble proclamation, which was read 
to every company and squadron of the army :— 


“The most important epoch of this sacred war has 
arrived, brave warriors! Prepare for the combat. The 
bond which unites so many powerful nations in the most 
just, as the greatest of causes, is about to be yet closer 
drawn, and rendered indissoluble on the field of battle. 
Russians, Prussians, Austrians! you all combat for the 
same cause: you fight for the liberty of Europe—for the 
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independence of your children—for the immortal renown 
of your names. All for each—each for all! With this 
device, the sacred combat is about to commence, Be 
faithful at the decisive moment, and victory is your own!” 


The spirit of the German troops was worthy of thi 
vigorous and lofty appeal. After two days rh 
fighting, they drove the French close to Leipsie; and on 
the 18th of October, a memorable day for Europe, the 
battle was fought in sight of the city. For a considerable 
part of the day, it was fought by the artillery, and we. 
may conceive the thunders and the horror of a cannonade, 
in which eight hundred guns of the Allies were answered 
by five hundred of the French. But, towards nightfall, 
the losses in Napoleon’s line began to be tremendous; 
multitudes were killed and wounded, generals fell in all 
— and twelve cannon were dismounted close to the 
spot where he stood. An extraordinary event happened 
in the field, worthy of the magnitude of a conflict on 
which hung the fate of nations. The Saxon troops, tp 
the amount of 8000, infantry and cavalry, with twenty. 
two pieces of cannon, were seen suddenly i 
the French lines, marching over to the Allies, and turning 
their guns against the corps of Regnier. England, tov, 
had her share in this great encounter. A company of 


her artillery gave the first example of using rocketsin the ' 


field ; and such was the terror of those formidable instr- 
ments of havoc, that, on their first discharge, a French 
brigade threw down their arms. The French, now driven 
upon Leipsic, fought furiously for their last resource; the 
suburb Schoenfield was taken and lost five times. At 
length a sixth attack placed it in the hands of the Rus 
sians; it cost the French four thousand men. Night fell 
at last, on a plain covered with fifty thousand human 
beings, dead or dying. Such is the work of war, and 
such is the price of ambition. Has the tongue of man 
language to describe the guilt that provokes such horrors! 
or is there any condemnation less than the outpouring of 
the stores of divine vengeance, adequate to the punish. 
ment of the atrocious heart which thus buys human ds- 
tinction? Yet even this did not fill up the roll of sum- 
fices to the vanity of Napoleon. ‘The loss of the French 
during the three days’ battle and retreat, was not less than 
60,000 men. The loss of the Allies was not less than 
40,000. Of these 100,000 fellow-beings, every man 
might have been alive and uninjured, if such had been 

the will of the French Emperor, but three dgys before. 
Next morning at daybreak, the Allies prepared to 
storm Leipsic; but the French were already in retreat 
They were instantly pushed over the Elster. The 
original fault of the position now exhibited itself in the 
impossibility of escape by the single bridge across the 
river. The result was, that upwards of twenty genenks 
250 pieces of 


in the w 


the sovereigns, with their 
in the principal ape 
consummate triumph, or 
joicing among the people, and they glanced 
cloudy retreat of the French columns, 
seen the spirits of evil winging their way from 
— sky of Germany cleared for ever. 

ut we must now close our sketch, by mere 
tioning that the latter portion of the volume gives 
narrative of those gallant achievements by = 
British army swept Soult over the Pyrenees, 
vered the “intangible” frontier. 


ith 
where we agreed, we received additional conviction 
the force and feeling of his philosophy. But we a 
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simply speaking the fact, when we say, that we have read 
the whole volume with the interest of a fine romance. 
The subject itself unquestionably administers largely to 
the enthusiasm of literature. The conflicts of nations ; 
the tremendous powers of rival thrones urged into colli- 
ion, like encountering planets; the prodigious ability 
displayed on all sides; and even the frightful havoc of 
human life, invest the whole subject with a wild and 
awful grandeur, that seems scarcely to belong to the 
tnnsactions oftour temporary world. We seem to be 
at the convulsions of more than empires, and the 
final hours of more than dynasties; the struggles of those 
energies which exhibit themselves but faintly in their 
mortal representatives, and the rise and fall of mightier 
itories of power, than wear the diadems of earth. 
We have never doubted that the French’ Revolution had 
1 deeper birth than even the sullen bosoms of its homi- 
cides; and we as little doubt, that its extinction was 
wrought by influences as much superior in power and 
penetration to man, as its origin was profound, malignant, 
vast, and terrible. 
Still, to have wielded such a subject with due mastery 
isdistinguished praise, and we look with impatience for 
ie next volume of Mr. Alison. 


From the Britannia. 


THE LATE LORD SYDENHAM. 


Irwould be scarcely possible to conceive a more 
inprssive instance of the perishable nature of all 
wily honours than that furnished by the prema- 
urdeath of Lord Sydenham. A life of assiduous 
w laborious endeavour, and the fortunate accident 


4 be cheerfully acceded to;—such and so many 
waves of honour were yet in fruition, or all but in 
is grasp, when one of those casualties which point 
te monl of life, and strike at the foundations of 
pride, interposed its irresistible veto on his 
yes and aspirations, and swept himself and his 
dignties alike from the face of the earth. Death, 
Mtich saved the Earl of Durham from the national 
t attaching to the faults of his administration in 
‘mada, has also withheld from Lord Sydenham the 
‘uhir enjoyment of much that was due to its merits. 
An undeserved importance attached to Lord Sy- 
a through the result of his mission to Cana- 
4 The effects of the measure for the union of the 
Provinces have yet to be seen. Assuming how- 
ne the praises it has received were deserv- 
tle than a just share of them has certainly 
to the lot of the late governor-general. If the 
* deserved at all, the late Eagl of Durham who ori- 


licising the whole colony, 
aim than Lord Sydenham, 
systematic and business- 


3 oy carted out, ina 
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home. He has been lauded as a kind of pacificator 
‘of the empire, as the physician who has healed the 
disorder that was likely to prove fatal to it, or at 
least to cost it a limb; when he should rather have 
been looked upon as the nurse who administered 
the remedy prepared and ordered by a higher intelli- 
gence. The ground had been ploughed up before he 
came—all he had to do was to sow the seed. What 
the fruit may be remains yet to be seen. 

But the unimportance of Lord Sydenham’s personal 
services in Canada being conceded, renders it more 
easy to estimate the amount of his qualifications, and 
his precise standing as a legislator. In truth, his 
qualifications were but slight, and his standing alto- 
gether fictitious. His rise, in the first instance, was 
owing to one of those mere accidents that have 
helped up so many men of mediocre powers; and I 
can readily believe what his astonishment must 
have been when a series of accidents of a similar 
character opened to him the prospect of a peerage, 
and even a cursory mention in history. It is only 
due to his good sense to say, that, extraordinary and 
unaccountable as the case was, it did not render him 
at all more assuming, or produce in him any of those 
freaks of pride and vanity that have so often rendered 
still more ridiculous the accidental elevation of for- 
tunate mediocrity. 

Mr. Poulet Thompson was originally a merchant, 
member of a respectable firm in Austin-friars. Our 
young English merchants seem to have the same 
emulation for the honours of the senate, that our 
scions of nobility have for military glory; and, in 
accordance with that spirit of peaceful enterprise, 
this young merchant entered Parliament. Circum- 
stances had early directed his attention to the study 
of the doctrines of political economy, and he also 
had become convinced that principles of free-trade, 

dually carried out, were those that were best fitted 
or a country which he looked upon as in a state of 
transition, from agriculture, self-maintenance, and 


‘supremacy in war, to manufactures, universal ex- 


change of commodities with all mankind, reliance 
upon foreign soils for support, and pre-eminence in 
the arts of peace. Luckily for himself these views 
were not merely taken up as speculative theories, or 
to serve party purposes as weapons with which to 
destroy the supremacy of the landed proprietory, but 
were the result of much observation and laborious 
investigation, and were honestly and warmly advo- 
cated by him. That he really saw only one side of 
the question, and that his views, though consistent 
enough with his own principles, were nevertheless 
unsound for national purposes, did not make him the 
less earnest or the less useful in his support of the 
new doctrines, so tempting alike to the inexperienced 
in polity, and to the eager for preponderance in the 
legislature. The able and practical manner in which 
he illustrated his views soon drew attention upon 
him, and he was looked upon as a rising young man. 
Indeed, but for his extreme imbecility as a speaker, 
he might have attained a influence as 
the House was then constituted. But accident was 
his friend. The Manchester people have always 
had a fancy for experimentalizing with smart young 
men just entered on public life. The same spirit 
that has recently led them to elect Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, then influenced them to return Mr. Thompson 
to Parliament as their representative. As he was 
simultaneously elected for Dover, the public atten- 
tion was still more fixed upon him, he at once 
became a man of some importance. Fortunately for 





mamet, the plan that had been organized at 


himself, he carried ballast ;-and prominency did not . 
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render him, as it has done others, ridiculous, by ex- 
citing presumption or exposing shallowness. Earl 
Grey saw that he might be made a valuable assis- 
tant, and therefore appointed him Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, an office of considerable im- 
portance. From that moment his further rise was 
natural and rapid. Under Lord Melbourne he _ 
ily became a cabinet minister, with the presidency 
of, his department ; and, before he left office in order 
to go to Canada, he had shaped out those alterations 
in the commercial code, some of which were carried 
into effect by Mr. Labouchere. It is a question 
whether his position would not have been a more 
nataral one had he remained at home; but the at- 
traction of the honour to be acquired in Canada, and 
of a peerage in the distance, proved too much for 
him; and, forgetful of his shattered health, which 
required a more genial climate, in an unpropitious 
hour he accepted the mission to that country which 
was destined to be his grave. 

Lord Sydenham’s intellectual powers were not of 
a high order. He had no grasp of mind, and was 
destitute of imagination. He was chiefly remarkable 
for the extent of his information in connexion with 
commercial matters, and for the persevering indus- 
try with which he carried out his very limited views 
on the subject of free trade. The merit of originating 
them does not belong to him, but to others; all that 
can be said of him is, that having become convinced 
in his own mind that such principles were for the 
good of the country, and being without those higher 
aculties which would have enabled him to canvass 
their merits in reference to more extended political 
considerations, he worked them out perseveringly and 
straightforwardly, without attempting to take unfair 
advantage of opponents, or endeavouring to make 
them the means of transferring favour from one party 
toanother. This is much praise, when bestowed 
upon a young Whig, whose future advancement de- 
pended upon the favour of his superiors. 

Lord Sydenham was very unpleasant to listen to 
asaspeaker. His speeches always read well be- 
cause they are intelligent, well-arranged, and gene- 
rally instructive; but his delivery was wretched in 
the extreme. He had a little, weak, effeminate 
voice, with a whine or twang that was offensive and 
wearisome. I know no man in Parliament with so 
disagreeably monotonous a voice. He spoke more 
like a hedge-side preacher in a fit of sentiment. - His 
manner also was particularly undignified and unem- 
emphatic. 

In person also he was very effeminate and unpre- 
possessing. He looked like a driveller; and, being 
much subject to ill health, always had the air of a 
very unwholesome cockney with a bad cold. The 
want of manliness in his person was increased by 
his mode of walking, which was as if he were fear- 
ing to step on red-hot ploughshares. This was in 
consequence of his having suffered much from gout. 
In face he was thin, pale, and unhealthy, but his 
eyes were expressive and intelligent. In fact, he 
was altogether a much superior man to the “ practi- 
es — who —_ infest the House of Commons. 

is personal advantages been ter, he might 
have acquired esuskdenhs tnbnanee thane - 

Lord Sydenham first entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1826, when he sat for Dover. It was in 
Earl Grey’s administration, in 1830, that he first be- 
came Vice-president of the Board of Trade. He 
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first represented Manchester in 1832. Lond Me. 
bourne made him President and a Cabinet Minister, 
Mr. Poulet Scrope, the author of several small works 
— economy, is his brother; he took the name 
and arms of Scrope by royal license on 

to property. Lorenerre, 


PRICES OF FOOD AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue highest quotation of white wheat of the firs 
uality, at Hamburg, on Thursday last was 165 ri 
ollars a last, which answers to 50s. 9d. a quarter; 

and the highest price of red wheat was 160 rix dd- 
lars the last, which answers to 49s, 5d. the quart. 
The mean price of white and red wheat together was 
50s. 1d. the quarter. The highest quotation of whit 
wheat in London on Monday was 80s. the quar, 
and the highest quotation of red wheat on the sam 
day was 76s. the quarter; the mean price, therefor, 
in London of white and red wheat together, of te 
first quality, was 78s. the quarter. It appears, thee 
fore, that wheat is55 2-3ds per cent. dearer in La 
don than in Hamburg, and that with 3/. 16s.amm 
may buy 124 bushels of wheat, whereas in Loni 
with the.same money he can only buy eight bushels 
At Leghorn, on the 21st of August, the highest 
tation of white Tuscan wheat, of the first pat 
was 47s. 11d. the quarter, which is about 67 pe 
cent. less than the same description of wheat cost 
London. A man, therefore, with 4/. might buyin 
Leghorn 13 1-3d bushels of the finest white wher, 
while in London, with the same money, he-can aly 
buy 8 bushels. At New York, on the Mthof de 
gust, the highest quotation of flour was 6 dalas 
and 75 cents the barrel, which is equal to 40s. %. 
the sack of 280 Ibs. The highest quotation of the 
best flour in Mark lane on Monday was 65s. the 
sack. Flour, therefore, is 624 per cent. cheapet i 
New York than in London, and with 5s. a man my 
buy 35 Ibs. of the best flour in New York, whens 
with the same money he can only buy 21} Ibs. 
London. It must be borne in mind, however, te 
in all these places the prices of wheat and wher 
flour are unusually high, in ye of the s 
culation to which the prospect o famine n 
England has given rise. Thus in Hambug ® 
March, 1837, the highest — of white whes! 
of the first quality at Hamburg was 118 rix dollas 
the last, which was equal to 36s. 3d. the quam 
The highest quotation of white wheat in Londs # 
that time was 64s. the quarter.—Ezaminer. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN STREET. 


Tur Journal de Vienne mentions tho diseorey ¢ 
another Roman street on the plain de \ ered 
ing some recent excavations carr 
direction of the Commission of Fine Arts of Ves: 
Like all the other streets discovered in that ple 
is paved with, granite, and is very narrow. 
neath it is a well-constructed sewer, t er ®’ 
and a half high, in poeety good cone 
small lateral sewers coming from each those 
is some idea of making this sewer serve 
wants of the tewn.—la Gazelte. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


BRITISH FIELD SPORTS. 


1.Newron’s Hunting Tours. 8vo. Londgn: 1833. 
9, The Chase, the Turf, and the Road. By Nimrod, 
with Iustrations. Svo. London: 1837. 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates 
" Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Haw- 
xsr, Sth Edition, 8vo. London: 1838. 

4, Sporting Scenes and Country Characters. By 
Marrincate. With numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. Svo. London: 1840. 


Field § 
by Six Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
London: 1840. 

§. The Moor and the Loch. By Joun Coxrgunoun, 
Ese. Second Edition. S8vo. London: 1841. 
7. The Rod and the Gun; being two Treatises on 
Angling and Sporting. By James Wiutson. F. 
R. S. E., and by the Author of “ The Oakleigh 
Sporting Code.” Republished from the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 8vo. 

Edinburgh, 1841. 


Tiwz was when practice and theory were sworn 
enemies : the persons actually engaged in any given 
pursuit, whether of pleasure or profit, professed a 
sovereign contempt for book knowledge; and the 
pnise of science, literature, or philosophy, was al- 
most exclusively reserved for ea who wrote on 
wbjects few cared about, in a language few under- 
stood. Long after the learned had condescended to 
compose in the vernacular tongue, they cautiously 
eschewed utility; and if occasionally an author 
like Izaak Walton, Dame Juliana Berners, or the 
Duke of Newcastle, was induced to put pen to pa- 
per, On an amusement or art of the lighter order, he 
ot she was regarded as a simple, or haply crack- 
orained enthusiast; and the book lay neglected in the 
manor-house library, until time had invested it with 
m artificial value for the antiquarian. 

How striking the contrast presented by the actual 
condition of the press! Which is the art, instrument, 
invention, or occupation, that has not been made the 
basis of an essay or an article? There was always 
reason in the roasting of eggs: there is now philoso- 
phy in a dog-kennel, and literature in a fishing-rod. 
Nay, we recently met with a treatise on the Art of 
Wearing the Hat, in which it was proved to demon- 
stration, that any variety of expression might be ob- 


y Detasere P. Buaine, Esq. Illustrated 
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tained by attending to the following plain rules or | p 
al pulled forward | purpose of writing a description of their establish- 
over the brows, it gives the wearer a look of determi- | 


principles: That when the hat is 


uation or obstinacy ; when thrown back, of careless 
tneoncern or rakishness; when stuck on one side, 
of impudence: the compound effects to be produced 
¥ 4 judicious blending of the three. 
P Is goes on much longer, the eastern monarch 

nag a reward for a new pleasure, will be a faint 
‘ype of the sovereigns of Albemarle Street and Pa- 
lernoster Row offering a reward fora new subject. 

Writers will outnumber the readers; the public 

appetite will be _— ; the golden goose will have 
ree cut up and eaten: too many cooks spoil the 
Voth, and too many book-makers will be the ruin of. 
ebook market, © . 

Janvany, 1842.—Museun. 10 


Under such circumstances, it is no matter of sur- 
prise that books on field sports should have multi- 
plied to an extent most embarrassing to critics like 
ourselves, who hold it a duty to grapple with every 
thing in the shape of a printed volume which is ad- 
dressed to a large class of the community; and it 
was probably a lurking consciousness of compara- 
tive unfitness for the task, that induced our prede- 
cessors to give so discouraging a reception to the 
first country gentleman who put forth a regular 
avowed publication on the chase. Beckford’s 
“Thoughts on Hunting, in a Series of Familiar 
Letters to a Friend,”—an unassuming little book 
which appeared in ]780—was harshly treated in the 
Monthly Review, (a great authority in these days,) 
and made the occasion for a violent diatribe against 
the sport. Vain, however, were the reviewer’s 
efforts—the sport was more ardently pursued than 
ever—the work has gone through four editions; and 
it has been followed by Thoughts, Hints, Observa- 
tions, and Reflections, on Hunting, Shooting, Cours- 
ing, and Fishing, in all their ramifications and 
varieties. 

We have selected the works named at the head of 
this article as containing the most modern notions 
and improvements, and also as best calculated, for 
other reasons, to serve as specimens of their class. 

In “ The Sporting Scenes and Country Charac- 
ters,” by Martingale. we have a series of brief de- 
scriptions, well seas aed with precepts, and occa- 
sionally enlivened by anecdotes, of every kind of 
rural amusement, from stag-hunting to rat-catching. 

In Mr. Blaine’s “ Encyclopedia,” the entire sci- 
ence and history of the same topics are compressed. 
It is literally and faithfully what its name implies 
—a complete round or circle of sporting know- 
ledge—a perfect manual for the amateur, who may 
turn to it with equal confidence, whether he wishes 
to learn how to train a fox-hound in England, or to 
kill a giraffe in Africa. 

The fame of “ Nimrod” is universally diffused. 
He has done for fox-hunting what the editor of the 
Almanach des Gourmands effected for gastronomy, 
and the veriest Cockney may derive unmingled 
gratification from his writings; for, independently of 
the descriptive powers displayed in them, they form 
one of the richest funds of racy anecdote we are ac- 
quainted with. This is in some measure to be attri- 
buted to the privilege tacitly accorded to him of 
indulging, to an unlimited extent, in personal allu- - 
sion. When Mr. Willis thought proper to enliven 
his pages with proper names, he was universally 
condemned. Miss Sedgewick has not escaped cen- 
sure for printing her opinions of some of her English 
friends; but “ Nimrod” was cordially received by 
the chief sportsmen in the kingdom, though it was 








erfectly well known that he came for the express 


ments— 
‘* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it.”’ 

Let us do him the justice to add, that he never 
abused their confidence. ‘There are no covert sar- 
casms or indiscreet revealings in his “Toure;” and 
we remember but a single instance in which the 
criticism is even slightly coloured by irritability or 
pique. In speaking of the York and Ainsty hounds, 
he has occasion to mention the huntsman, Mr. Nay- 
lor, and delivers himself thus : 

“In the field, though I had not much means of 
judging of him, I do not think highly of Naylor as a 

Spreir or Mage. a 
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huntsman—certainly not so highly as he thinks of 
himself. I consider Naylor a huntsman of very 
average capacity, and particularly so for the time he 
has been with the hounds. However, ‘ there is one 
glory of the sun, anothet of the moon, and another 
of the stars ;’ all men are not equal, and the best of 
us have only as much knowledge as it has pleased 
our Maker to give us, and no more. Jack Wilson, 
the head whipper-in, stands rather high with the 
country, being accounted rather better than common. 

“* Among other qualities, Naylor is considered a 
wag, and plumes himself upou‘now and then saying 
what he considers a good thing. Whilst he was at 
York, a gentleman rode up to him and addressed him 
thus :—* Now, Naylor, you must mind what you are 
at to-day. Nimrod will be out, and will have you in 
black and white.’ ‘Lord bless you, sir!’ replied 
Naylor, ‘why, I have forgotten more than Nimrod 
will ever know.’ A sharp rebuke this; and all I have 
to say is, that I think I have read that wisdom vaunteth 
not itself and is not puffed up; but God help the man 
who knows only what Mr. Naylor has forgotten. 
However, there is chaff and cockle in the best grain ; so 
enough of this. Naylor is a gooa and faithful servant, 
a capital kennel huntsman, and therefore entitled to 
great praise; but we all pay the price of celebrity, 
and so must he.” 


How often has one great man been thus prejudiced 
against another by the indiscretion of an acquaint- 
ance in repeating some hasty expression of contempt 
or indifference, uttered probably by the offending 
party, in the hope of weakening by anticipation the 
very judgment he affected to despise! and how curi- 
ously does our wounded self-love neutralize our no- 
blest efforts at impartiality! Nimrod’s candour in 
quoting the ground of quarrel is beyond all praise ; 
but it is impossible not to see that he must have gone 
outin a very bad humour for appreciating Mr. Naylor’s 
performances ; and we suspect that even Jack Wil- 
son, the whipper-in, will fare the worse with poster- 
ity in consequence of the flippant observation of his 
chief. Nearly the same observation is reported to 
have fallen from the lips of old Sergeant Maynard a 
century and a half ago. “Young man,” was his 
rebuke to a flippant competitor at the bar, “I have 
forgotten more law than you ever knew.” In fact, 
the saying, mutatis mutandis, has been attributed to 
several distinguished characters besides the director 
of “* York and Ainsty hounds.” 

As to the rest upon our list—Colonel Hawker ex- 
pounds the whole rationale of Shooting with clearness, 
fulness, and vivacity; whilst Mr. Colquhoun, with 
his freshness of description and instractive minute- 
ness of detail, bears us off to ‘the mountains, pre- 
pared for every change of weather or variety of coun- 
try that may turn up. The treatise on Shooting, by the 
author of “The Oakleigh Sporting Code,” is writ- 
ten upon a very comprehensive plan, and beautifully 
illustrated. Its companion on Angling is one of the 
most interesting, instructive, and agreeable treatises 
on the “gentle art” that exists in our language; 
and will probably be noticed at greater length ina 
future article. 

It may be as well to state fairly at the outset, that 
we intend to deal with these books as Reviewers, 
not as sportsmen ; for, to say the truth, we have mis- 
givings whether our practical experience would prove 
sufficient to justify us in assuming the tone and bear- 
ing of the knowing ones. We have oecasionally 
risked our livesin a battue,.walked ourselves to a 
downright stand-still across a moor, and cantered 
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across a country at “ Mr. Stubbs’ pace”—that 
ter of fox-hounds, who seldom ah ys. theasin 
miles an hour, and never took a fence, yet almost in. 


variably contrived to make his appearance at the end 


of the run. We are therefore very far from being 
pure theorists, and can understand, if not fully syn. 
pathize with, the enthusiasm which leads some of 
the authors before us to rank the reputation of a hard 
rider or a first-rate shot, amongst the noblest obj 
of youthful ambition; but the habitual ron ma 
minds leads us to value their books less for the 
tical knowledge they have accumulated for the tyro, 
and the inspiriting exhortations they address to him, 
than for the traits of character, the illustrations of 
natural history, the curious subjects of general spe. 
culation, that abound in them; and perhaps our 
liar position in this respect may not prove a di 
vantage upon the whole. Itisa remarkable fact, 
that the best elementary books (Mrs. Marcett’s, for 
example) have been composed by persons who po: 
sessed little or no prior acquaintance with the sub- 
ject-matter. The reason is plain. They are under 
no temptation to be pedantic—they occupy the same 
point of view as the general reader—they take no- 
thing for granted—and their own fresh impreasions 
afford an excellent test for ascertaining what is most 
likely to prove entertaining or instructive to the mass. 
Without, therefore, going quite the length of the 
late Mr. Mill, the very able historian of British 
India, who contends that a man will write better 
about a country for having never seen it—we wil 
venture to affirm, that a man will not write the wore 
about fox-hunting, (which, considering the space it 
occupies in these publications, must claim our chief 
attention,) for having devoted his leisure hours 
other objects than the chase. 

An unsophisticated observer, on his first visit a 
hunting country, must instantly be struck by the 
magnificence of the establishments, as well as bythe 
taste, inventive ingenuity, and scientific know 
displayed in them—the kennels and stables 
with far more regard to health and comfort than the 
dwelling-houses—the dogs and horses dieted aceott- 
ing to the established principles of art—more pails 
taken with the education of a fox-hound than with 
that of a country gentleman fifty years ago, and % 
many delicate attentions lavished ona sick buster 
by a nursing groom, as a lady of quality would r 
ceive from Sir Henry Halford or her waiting-mae. 
Then, how painfully would the sense of his own 
significance be forced upon him by the et 
character of the pursuit—the complete devotion 
all around him to the master passion—the enti 
subservience of thoughts, feelings, habits, senses, 1 
the presiding influence or genius of the 
“ Pray, my lord,” said Nimrod to the present 
of Cleveland, “is not your kennel here very net 
the house? Does not the savour of the boiler 4 
times find its way into the drawing-room ! well 
may,” replied his lordship, “ but we are ya 
bred for fox-hunting to mind that.” Woe vai 
the wife, sister, or daughter, who betrays any 
nine weakness in this respect. ‘I was once wot 
sent,” says Nimrod, “ when an anecdote errs — 
a gentleman having purchased a pack — ron 
but, on their arrival at his kennel, his wife 


fits, in which she Pepe 4. to eee 
sent back again to their original owner. — 

wife had pened so,” said Mr. Corbet, “1 would never 
have kissed her again till she took off her nightcap, 


and cried Tally-ho.” of 
Lady Londonderry, it seems, partakes ® = 
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rejudice, and she is thus censured by a 
oaiag A sao of the neighbourhood : 


“ I am very angry with his lordship, and 
neg Wie 80 the tear tay. She can’t bear the 
ery of dogs, she says. Oh, fie! her father was as 

a sportsman as ever —— a ey 0 ) de ! 
i Vane Tempest’s daughter not bear the cry 
y Ane f Oh, fie! But this comes of all your fine 
London work. It didn’t use to be so. J am very 

at them. I don’t think I shall ever go to dine 
at Wynyard Park again. The last time I was there, 
they put me into a room that smoked like a limekiln ; 
ut | shoald not have minded that if they didn’t kill 
the foxes.”” 


We trust the following example will not be lost 
on such wives of fox-hunters as are fortunate (or, 
ing to Mrs. Gore, unfortunate) enough to be 
of pin-money: A few years back, when 
the country was depressed, and rents came in slowly, 
Mr. Ward (of Hampshire) told his lady he feared 
be must give up his hounds. Oh no! said she, 
don't do so, the times perhaps may mend. Going 
shortly afterwards to his bankers, he found the sum 
ofa thousand pounds placed to his credit by ‘a friend 
to fox-hunting.” This friend to fox-hunting was 
Mrs. Werd, and the sum was paid out of her private 
* Now for the application—* Hear this, ye 
narried ladies, and do not forget the moral! If you 
wish to retain the affections of your husbands, en- 
couge, but do not thwart his favourite pursuits. 
Your beauty may fade in his eye; your charms may 
pllupon the sense; but such conduct as this can 
aly be forgotten in the grave.” 
ar be it from us to detract from the merit of this 
wt. It is really a very pleasing trait of affection and 
delicacy. But the ladies are hardly to be blamed 
fr disliking fox-hunting, if we consider how com- 
jletely its nore ardent votaries contrive to unfit them- 
elves for society. Although the times are gone 
when a bout of hard drinking was the inevitable ap- 
pendix toa good run, the fatigue is overwhelming, 
ida man who has been in the saddle ten or twelve 
tours, is seldom qualified to appear to much advan- 
age in the drawing-room— 


“He also had a quality uncommon 
To early risers after along chase— 
A quality agreeable to woman, 
When her soft liquid words run on apace, 
Who likes a listener, whether saint or sinner— 
He did not fall asleep just after dinner.” 


Modern sportsmen cannot be accused of early 
nsing, but they manage to crowd twice as much ex- 
ae and exhaustion into a given period as their 

ors. 
best, rey only, way by which the female 
— of the family can preserve their empire 
such circumstances, is to take the field in their 
a Proper persons; and there are no want of exam- 
chal eae “ step, as one of Nimrod’s graphic 
will make clear. The d drawing- 
Raby Castle is the scene: en sae 


on door opened with an announcement of ‘ Mr. 

m, my lord,’ and in walked Tommy Hodg- 
- . groom,) presenting a full front to his mas- 
i © soldier on parade could present a better. 
“YO fate-post was ever straighter; no Shakspeare’s 
fan — leaner: and the succession of lines 
Po orehead to the chin, too plainly showed 


* Nimrod’s Hunting Tours. 





that age had traced his cruel way over Tommy’s 
honest face. Nota word escaped him until the mar- 
quis took out his card - list of hunters fit for work 
presented daily) out of his pocket, and then the di- 
alogue began. It was a rare specimen of the laconic: 
Is s sound? Yes, my lord. I shall ride him— 
Also Bergami?—Yes, my lord. Dick, Swing ?— 
Yes, my lord. Will, Saloptan ?— Yes, my lord. 
Lady Cleveland, Raby ?—Yes, my lord. Edward, 
the Parson?— Yes, my lord. Lady Arabella, the 
Duchess ?—Yes, my lord. George, Obadiah ?—Yes, 
my lord. That’s all?—Yes, my lord. (E£zit 
Tommy.)” 


Equally characteristic, though illustrative of 
another point, is the breakfast-room scene : 


“It so happened that we were all—and a pretty 
large party—seated at the breakfast table when Lord 
Darlington (the present Duke of Cleveland) made 
his appearance. Next to the usual inquiries after 
his lordship’s health, the question was asked by two 
or three at once, have you heard how Willis? (the 
whipper-in, who had had a bad fall the day before.) 
‘I have been to his bedside,’ said Lord D.; ‘he has 
had a restless night, nevertheless I hope he will do 
well; but he made me smile when he said he had 
no doubt but he should be able to go out with the 
hounds on Wednesday. He also inqutred after Light- 
ning’s eyes, and how Rufus and Mortimer had fed.’” 


Considering the Duke’s acknowledged cultivation 
and accomplishments, he is one of the most remark- 
able living instances of the passion. During some 
years he hunted his own hounds _—_ six a. 
in the week. He had a change of clothes at all the 

rincipal inns within his hunt, to the nearest of which 

e always repaired after his sport was over; and 
putting himself into a chaise and four, ready dresséd 
for the evening, a small field-piece at the lodge of 
his park announced his approach to the castle, and, 
by the time he arrived, dinner was upon the table. 

The ruling passion “strong in death” was never, 
we quite agree with Nimrod, more strongly exem- 

lified than in Mr. T. Shafto, a distinguished fol- 
ower of the Raby hounds. He was on-his way to 
Ireland with a sporting friend, when the captain of 
the vessel came down to their cabin and informed 
them that all hope was.over. Instead of giving vent 
to the ordinary exclamations of terror, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and thus apostrophized his companion in 
distress. “ Jsay, Bob, no more Uckenby whin,” (a 
favourite covert within the hunt, ) 

Were we set, however, to maintain the thesis, 
that man is naturally a hunting animal, we should 
not look for illustrations amongst the aristocracy, 
with whom want of occupation or excitement will 
afford a satisfactory solution of the problem. Our 
chief examples should be selected from amongst the 
lower classes ; and we would appeal to Hastings the 
Cheltenham tailor, and Qsbaldistone (not “the 
squire,” but) the attorney’s clerk, both commemo- 
— by Mr. Blaine. Of Hastings, h+ speaks as 

ollows: 


“This hero of a shopboard in Cheltenham is, or 
was, so passionately fond of the hounds, that he was 
in the habit of constantly starting on foot from the 
kennel to cover with Lord Segrave’s hounds, quite 
regardless of distance; but what is still more extra- 
ordinary, from his fine wind and speed, as well as 
perfect knowledge of the country, and the line which 
the foxes ally take, he has very seldom been 
known to be many minutes in making his appear- 
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ance at the conclusion of the best runs. He has 
hunted thus five days a-week on foot with Lord Se- 
grave, and has met the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
on the sixth. On one occasion he walked from Chel- 
tenham to Berkley, (twenty-six miles,) and found 
the hounds gone to Haywood, ten miles further, to 
which he proceeded : he was rather late, but saw a 
good run nevertheless! It appears, however, that 
the sporting tailor is not at home on horseback ; other- 
wise opportunities must have occurred cf enlisting 
himself in the service of the field. Indeed, we are 


told that Lord Segrave more than once offered him 
a good situation as earth-stopper; but his answer 
was in true unison with the love of the actual chase, 
ghts and hunt 


that, ‘as he could not stop earths a-ni 
a-days too, he must decline the offer.’ ” 


Peregrine Langton, the uncle of Dr. Johnson’s 
well-known friend, Bennet Langton, lived genteelly, 
keeping two maids, two men in livery, a carriage, 
and three horses, on two hundred pounds a-year.* 
Osbaldistone, the attorney’s clerk, mentioned by 
Mr. Blaine, lived respectably in London, keeping 
himself, a family of half a dozen children, six couple 
of hounds, and two horses, on sixty— 


“To explain this seeming impossibility,” says the 
authority on which Mr. Blaine relies, “it should be 
observed that, after the expiration of the office hours, 
Mr. Osbaldistone acted as an accomptant for the 
butchers of Clare market, who paid him in offal ; the 
choicest morsels of which he selected for himself and 
family, aiid with the rest he fed his hounds, which 
were kept in the garret. His horses were lodged in 
the cellar, and fed on grains from a neighbouring 
brew-house, and on damaged corn, with which he 
was supplied by a corn chandler, whose books he 
kept in order, once or twice a-week. In the season 
he hunted, and by giving a hare now and then to the 
farmers over whose grounds he sported, he secared 
their good-will and permission ; and several gentle- 
men, struck with the extraordinary economical mode 
of his hunting arrangements, which were generally 
known, likewise winked at his going over their 
manors. This Nimrodian was the younger son of a 
gentleman of good family, but small fortune, in the 
north of England; and having imprudently married 
one of his father’s servants, was turned out of doors 
with no other fortune than a sUuthern hound big with 
pup, whose offspring from that time became a source 
of amusement to him.” 


It is impossible not to be struck by the distin- 
guished place accorded to the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in the annals of fox-hunting. Thus, 
in the Duke of Cleveland’s published diary, we find 
this entry ; “I cannot omit to mention that the Rev. 
J. M., [the name at full length,] shone as conspicu- 
ously this day on his gray mare as in the pulpit, and 
was alone with the hounds over Ainderby moors at 
the last, near Thornhill’s willow-bed.” 

Nimrod pays this handsome tribute to the merits 
of another clerical hero: “The vicar of P. is no 
humbug. He sings a hanting song to his pa- 
rishioners, tells them a good story at his tithe-feast, 
and gives them the best his house affords. His in- 
vitation to Sir Bellingham and myself, for the next 
time the hounds came that way, was rather unique. 
* My claret,’ said he, ‘is of the finest vintage; and 

_if you will drink enough of it, it will make your eyes 


* See the details in Mr. Crocker’s edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, vol. ii., Appendix. 
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look like boiled gooseberries !’” Prob. i 
the gentleman io whom a facetious fied ee 
nessing his appearance in the pulpit, remarked a] 
like you better in bottle than in wood.” P 
The Craven country boasts, or boasted (for these 
are “auld warld” stories, and the race is fast dy; 
9 he first-rate specimen of the class in the hee 


“ This gentleman resides (1822) in the vi 
Kentbury, about four ee ton Hunger’ : 
which place he is rector; and proved himself 80 g004 
a subject, and such a useful member of Soriety, that 
in the time of our troubles, when fox-hunting, as wel 
as every other valuable institution in the country, wis 
in danger, he stepped manfully forth, and was jp- 
vested by his sovereign with martial as well as cle 
rical authority—having the command of a corps of 
Berks yeomanry. On being reviewed by the king 
(George III.) when on duty at Windsor, his majesty 
was pleased to observe, that Colonel Fowle was nt 
only one of his best cavalry officers, but one of the 
best preachers, one of the best shots, and one of the 
best riders to hounds in his dominions. Who would 
not be proud of such a compliment from such a 
man ?”’ * . 

Blackstone states that it is to this day a branch 
of the king’s prerogative, at the death of every Bi- 
shop, to have his kennel of hounds, or a compense- 
tion in lieu thereof. This proves that hunting wis 
once recognized as a strictly episcopal amusement, 
and it is consequently no matter of surprise thats 
taste for it is not at once expelled by the mitre, 


“ Tt is well known,” says Nimrod, “ that (though 
before I was born) a certain high-bred dignitary of 
the church kept a pack of fox-hounds, and was one 
of the best sportsmen of his day. When, however, 
the mitre adorned his brow, the hounds were trans- 
ferred to his noble brother, who continued them in 
great style; but the bishop did not attend then. 
Taking a ride, however, one day in a country » 
which he thought it not unlikely he might see some 
thing of them, he met the fox. The hounds were 
at fault; when, putting his finger under his wi, 
his lordship gave one of his beautiful view-halloo. 
“ Hark, halloo!” said one of the field. The hant+ 
man listened, and the halloo was repeated. “That 
wil! do,” said he, knowing his own master’s voice, 
“ That’s gospel, by G—!” 

Nimrod draws a just distinction between a clergy 
man who hunts, and a hunting clergyman; yet 
does not give up the latter. “In my travels throagt 
life, I have heard some sneers against hunting pa 
sons; but my idea is this, a hunting parson 
friends, a shooting parson makes enemies. Ace 
rieal friend of mine being disappointed at the death 
of a relation, said he should give up hunting and 
sell his horses. ‘Do no such thing,’ said a certan 
noble relation very high in the sporting wom 
‘stick to the brush, and it will get you 2 living. 
And so it did.” fy / 

Fielding’s Parson Supple got a living by being 
always at hand to fetch Squire Weteca's 
box or get drunk with him; yet we should 
recommend a young friend, fresh from ordinatt h 
to adopt this particular mode of obtaining P 
ment. The logic of the first proposition Is @ 
questionable. Does it follow that a non-hupung 


parson must be a shooting one 


* Hunting Tour, p. 138. 
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The medical profession furnishes its quota of en- 


highly honourable traits are re- 
he following - — — 

i tleman, by the name of Hansted, resid- 
ee enkarys cedased his gardener to set a 
~ for some vermin that infested his garden. As 
ill luck would have it, a fox was found in it in the 
morning with his leg broken. On being taken to 
the doctor he exclaimed, ‘* Why did you not call me 
wp inthe night, that I might have set the leg?” 
+ A late than never: he did set the leg: the fox 


thusiasts, and man 
corded of them. 


recovered ; and was killed in due form, after a capi- 


We presume it is hardly necessary to state, that 
our southern neighbours deny the orthodoxy of the 
male of the chase, as laid down by Rhoderic Dhu : 


“ Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend ; 
Whoever reck’d where, how, or when, 
The prowling fox was trapp’d and slain ¢ 
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| been to render the sport more and more inaccessible 
| to the lower orders. It is all very fine to talk ofa 
butcher’s boy on a pony throwing dirt in the face of 
a duke, when it is a well-known acknowledged fact, 
that, to enable a man to see the whole ofa good run, 
he ought to have two five-hundred-guinea hunters in 
the field. Our ancestors derived a great part of their 
gratification from seeing their 4 work, and “slow 
but sure” was a high commendation for a hound. 
Now, speed is the grand requisite; and the height 
of a hantman’s ambition is not to exhibit his skill by 
a succession of knowing casts; or to show off the 
| Sagacity and mutual understanding of his pack, but 
| to run his fox fifteen or sixteen miles, at the rate of 
| twenty miles an hour, without acheck. “ We have 
| had a quick thing last week,” writes a Meltonian to 
his father; “ eight miles point blank, in twenty-six 
minutes. If I had not had a second horse posted 
(luckily) half-way, I could not have seen it.’ 
Another * quick thing” is mentioned by Nimrod. 





| He tells us that the horse he rode had just -been win- 


A farmer within the limits of Mr. Farquharson’s | ning hunter stakes—there were no impracticable 


pont being accused of killing a fox, was not allowed | fences in the way—and he only lost two or three mi- 
» dine at the farmer’s ordinary until he had esta-| nutes in getting round a wall; yet he nevei caught 
blished his innocence. ‘ sight of the pack till he ascended a rising ground, 

There are two perfectly distinct principles on | from which he could just see them more than a mile 
vhich fox-hunting is upheld by its votaries; inde-| a-head, running into their fox. When Shaw, the 
pendently of its use in clearing the country of ver-| huntsman, came up, he pulled out his watch, and ex- 
ain, which is rendered somewhat problematical by | claimed, ‘Beat two miles in twenty-two minutes 


the fact just mentioned. The one is its levelling | by G—!” 
ndency. “It is a sort of Saturnalian amusement, 
(ays Nimrod,) in which all ranks and privileges are 
waside; and he that has the best horse and the 
het nerve takes the precedence for the day. A 
wucher’s boy, upon a pony, may throw the dirt in 
te face of the first duke in the kingdom. This, 
dough little thought of, is one of the many advan- 
tges arising froma land of liberty.” The other was 
apounded by Sir Hussey (now Lord) Vivian, dur- 
ing the game-law debate: ‘I own I am proud 
sporting; and the greatest commander the world 
eet had, has declared that he found the men 


ers, 


This doctrine was much more pointedly expressed | 


an old writer: “*Who is so likely to gain a 
hmpart, or mount an intrenchment, as he whose 
long practice hath been scaling the fortifications of 
nedows and inclosures? who so proper to manage 
tis horse with address and intrepidity in time of 
ieton, as he whose trade and occupation are leaping 
wet five-bar gates, hedges, and stone-walls ? abit 
wai experience qualify the fox-hunter for the sap or 
the storm, to unkennel or to pursue: long cus- 
‘om hath made him acquainted with all sorts of 
vound, with hills and valleys, morasses and deserts, 
sueights and precipices ; hath enabled him to excel 
march or forage, in ambush or surprise, in attack 
"retreat. How common was it for champions like 
‘use to give terror toa squadron, or to make lanes 
mong legions of Frenchmen! With what health 
ind vigour did they then return home to the arms of 
tit consorts! ~What hopeful, rosy, jolly branches 
Were seen ow their tables! What martial heroes, 
of their vi i i 

lato Gs enna — y and their valour, did they 
ver weight might have been due to either 

® both of these lines of a ment originally, it 
wes clear that modern fox-hunters will soon be 
®0 to rest their case almost exclusively upon the 
“Mt; for the tendency of all the recent chan S, OF 
‘“yorements as they are termed, undoub ly has 


tho followed the hounds brave and valiant sol-/ 
liers,” | them. 


When thus conducted, fox-hunting is little better 
than a steeple chase; and a noble earl, highly distin- 
guished in the sporting world, once naively owned 
that he thought the hounds “a great bore ;” which 
reminds us of the remark of a well-known habitué 
of the opera—whoattended it solely to gossip and pay 
visits—that it might be greatly improved by leaving 
out the singing. The hounds also seem to be of 
opinion, that, if nothing were wanted but a gallop 
across country, they could dispense with foxes; for 
Mr. Corbet’s pack, a very celebrated one, “ ran a cur 
dog an hour, best pace, and killed him.”” Nimrod 
assures us that this was not at all discreditable to 


It is probably with a view to the more essential 
change that the point of honour has been varied. 
The best man at present is he who goes best through 
the first part of the run; and in the regular hunting 
countries the successful competitogwould as soon 
think of asking for the -huntsman’s scalp as for the 
brush. “TJTonce did see, and in one of the crack 
countries,” says Nimrod, “‘a man ride over a fence 


| into the middle of hounds, as they were in the act of 


worrying their fox ; and on the owner of them asking 
him why he did so, he replied that he wanted the 
brush.” “You shall have the brush, sir,” said the 
master of the pack, “ and let it serve you for the rest 
of your life. Take off that red coat when you get 
home, and never come a-hunting again.” - 

To understand the degree of nerve required by a 
hard rider, it is necessary to bear in mind the nature 
of the country (Leicestershire) in which the chief 

rformers have distinguished themselves. It abounds 
in brooks, and has the ordinary complement of rails, 
stiles, and gates ; but the ox and bulfinch fences are 
its peculiar distinctions. The ox fence consists of, 
first, a wide ditch, then a sturdy blackthorn hedge, 
and, at least two yards beyond that, a strong rail, 
about four feet high. The bulfinch fence is a quick- 
set hedge of perhaps fifty years’ growth, with a ditch 
on one side or the other, and so high and strong that 





horses cannot clear it. The sportsman charging this 
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at nearly full speed, succeeds in getting to the other | ride no more to-day! Go to Lei 
side, when the bushes close after him and his horse, | self into your pox A and yy n. 
and there is no more appearance of their transit than | you can, and get cured!’ 


if a bird had hopped through.* How he and his 
horse preserve their eyes, is a problem which the 
uninitiated are left to solve for themselves. 

It must be admitted that as much contempt of dan- 
ger may be shown in following hounds across obstacles 
of this kind, as in mounting a breach ; and the publi- 
cations before us, Nimrod’s in particular, abound 
with instances of extraordinary coolness, dogged de- 
termination, and intrepidity. Who can doubt for a 
moment that the gentleman commemorated in the 
following narrative, had he chanced to serve under 
Picton or Ponsonby at Waterloo, would have been 
found in the thickest of the fray '— 


“ If-I were asked who it was that had shown the 
greatest contempt for the consequence of a bad fall 
that ever came under my observation, I should have 
no hesitation in saying, it was a gentleman by the 
name of Stanhope, who was on a visit to Sir Belling- 
ham Graham when he hunted the Atherstone country. 
On the Friday his horse fell with him and hurt his 
shoulder, but nothing was broken or displaced. The 
consequence was, he came out on the following Mon- 
day with his arm ina sling. We found a fox in the 
finest part of Sir Bellingham’s Leicestershire coun- 
try, and killed in fifteen minutes, during which Mr. 
Stanhope was in avery good place. Having had 


the pleasure of meeting him a few evenings before 
at Sir Bellingham’s, I asked him if he did not find it 
very awkward to ride with only one hand, when he 
assured me he found little difficulty with the horse 
he was then riding, as he was so very temperate, and 


had never given him a fall. ‘'That is dangerous to 
boast of,’ said I to him; and here the conversation 
ended. We found another fox, and had a fine runof 
an hour and ten minutes, and killed. About the 
middle of it we came to a brook, which we all got 
well over with the exception of Stanhope, who un- 
fortunately pitching on a turn in the bank, and dis- 
daining to look, did not clear it, and his horse threw 
him with great violence on the opposite side. I saw 
him lying on the ground, apparently as dead as if he 
had been shot at Waterloo; and it was upwards of 
five minutes before he showed any signs of returning 
animation. On getting back to Sir Bellingham’s 
house—having been blooded at Bosworth—all neces- 
sary measures were taken, and the doctor would fain 
have persuaded Mr. Stanhope that some ribs were 
broken. He had a short husky cough, and two or 
three other directing symptoms which seldom mis- 
lead a skilful apothecary; but he resisted all such 
insinuations, and assured him he should be well in a 
few days; and the Quorn bounds coming within reach 
on the following Thursday, he went to meet them, 
still having his arm in a sling! 

“In the course of this day’s sport, some of the 
party, among whom was Mr. Stanhope, got into a 
corner of a field, and were pounded. What is not 
— usual in this country, one of the hardest riders 
in England had dismounted, and was trying to pull 
off the top bar of a flight of rails, which did not 
otherwise appear practicable. ‘Let me try,’ said 
Mr, Stanhope, ‘I am on a good one.’ The sequel 
was, he rode at it and got a tremendous fall. On 
seeing him lying on the ground, Sir Bellingham rode 
up to him, and said—* Now, I tell you what, Stan- 
hope, you are a good one, byt by G—you shall 


* The Chase, The Turf, and The Road, p. 22. 
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t Vou. 
im to town pa & 
( r e took his friend’s 4. 
vice, and when he arrived there Mr. Heaviside found 
that he had two ribs broken, and his breast-bone 
beaten in!! This, we may also Say, iS not a bad 
sort of.man to breed from.’** 


It would seem that Sir Bellingham 
more likely to give such advice ase fallow it: y 


“ Asis the case with most hard-ridi 
Bellingham Graham has had some cree 
on two occasions he very narrowly esea desires, 
tion. The following rare instance of his pluck, 
however, should not be lost to the sporting world:— 
He was killing his fox at the end of a sh thing 
when an ox fence presented itself. Three , 
performers were going in the same line, but 
would not have it. Sir Bellingham never turned bis 
horse, and cleared all but the rail on the opposite 
side, which probably his weight would have broken; 
but unfortunately his horse alighted on one of the 
posts, and was turned over on his rider’s chest 
Strange as it may appear, Sir Bellingham remounted 
his horse, and rode on; but he had not proceeded 
many yards when he was observed by Sir Hany 
Goodricke to be in the act of falling to the grou, 
but which he was fortunate enough to prevent. Fron 
that period—about twelve o’clock at noon till nine 
o’clock the next night—Sir Bellingham never knew 
what had happened to him; and as he lay under the 
haystack—whither his friends removed him at the 
time of the accident—every moment was expected to 
be his last. The pith of the story, however, is yet 
tocome. He was bled three times the first day, and 
confined to his bed five. On the seventh, to the 
utter surprise, and indeed annoyance, of his friends, 
he’ was seen in his carriage at Scraptoff, merely as 
he said, ‘to see his hounds throw off.’ The carnage 
not being able to get up to the spinney, Sir Belling- 
ham mounted a quiet old horse, (placed there, no 
doubt, for the purpose,) muffled up in a rough great- 
coat and a shawl, and looked on. The fox was 
found ; and, unfortunately for Sir Bellingham, took 
a short ring, but returned, and his hounds came toa 
check close to where he was sitting upon his horse. 
Will Beck, the huntsman pro tempore, not being up 
with his hounds, the baronet cast them and recovered 
his fox. In three fields they checked again, and 
Beck made a slow but by no means a brillzant cast. 
Sir Bellingham saw all this from the hill; and,» 
longer a looker-on, he cantered down to his pack,and 
hit off his fox again. ‘Things still went on butawk- 
wardly. Another error was observed; when Sir 
Bellingham—annoyed that a large field shoald be 
disappointed of their sport when there was @ poss 
bility of having it—taking a horn from a whipper-a 
(for he could not speak to them) got to work again. 

“ The hounds mended their pace: down, went the 
shaw] in the middle of a field. They improved upon 
it: down went the rough great-coat in another fielé. 
He then stuck to his hounds in a long hunting ™ 
of an hour and a half over a ve strongly ¢ 
country, and had gotten his fox dead beat before him, 
when he was hallog’ed away by one of his own men 
to a fresh fox under the Newton hills. : 

«“ Now, what was to be done? The — 
that had carried him thus far was gone, and a . 
all but who-whoop. With every appearance he sat 
haustion, and a face as pale as if he were dead, 


*Nimrod’s Hunting Tour. 
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on a bank, and faintly exclaimed, 
-—_ =. get home, heaven only knows !’ ” 


Kingscote was riding a horse with one 

B ¢ = pe = in the course of the run, and 
ie horse became incapable of seeing any but upright 
sheets; so that, whenever the ditch was on his side 
of the fence, he was certain to be down, as his mas- 
wer soon became perfectly aware. He had eleven 
iad falls, yet got to the end of the run before the 
hounds had worried their fox. 

Mr. Assheton Smith (‘he Tom Smith of the sport- 
ing circles) was a perfect glutton in this line. It 
was computed that he had from sixty to one hundred 
falls a-year. He was once riding against Mr. John 
White, who arrived first at the only practicable 
place in a fence, but being unable to clear it, got 
what is ealled well bulfinched, and stuck fast. 
«Get on,” said Mr. Smith. “I can’t,’ said Mr. 
White. “Ram the spurs into him,” exclaimed Mr. 
Smith, “and pray get out of the way.” “ D—n it,” 
sid Mr. White, “if you are in such a hurry why 
don't you charge me”? Mr. Smith did charge him, 
and sent him and his horse into the next field, when 
away they went again as if nothing had happened. 

It seems that Mr. Smith’s horses are trained to 
stop at nothing, for once, when he was turning round 
in the act of encouraging his dogs, his gallant steed 
aried him into the middle of adeep pond. Like 
master like man—Jack Shirley, Mr. Smith’s whip- 
erin, was once seen galloping over a piece of broken 
quand, downhill, with the horse’s head quite loose, 
nist busily engaged in putting a-lash to his whip, 
mi holding a large open claspknife between his 
teeth 


One of Mr. Lambton’s whippers-in rode over a very 
iigh timber fence into a road, merely to turn hounds. 
Such was the force of the concussion, that the horse 
ms unable to keep his legs, and fell floundering on 
iishead. The rider, however, stuck to him, hang- 
ng at one time by his spurs, but he never ceased hal- 
wing, “Get away, get away, hounds!” 

Another of these gentlemen had met with a good 
many falls in his time, but was never hurt in any of 
tem: one unlucky day his horse fell with him, and 
wiling him (to borrow Nimrod’s expression) as a 
‘wk would a pie-crust, nearly flattened all the promi- 
mnces of his body. Getting up, and limping after 
tissteed, he was heard muttering to himself—* Well, 
wo l be hurt !”? 

Athird described his horse as a dunghill brate, 

use, not content with tumbling, * he lies on me 
frhalf an hour when he is down.” 
é A foirth had the following colloquy with Nimrod : 
“Why, sir, Ihave been very roughly handled. I 
lave broke three ribs on one side, and two on t’other; 
both collar bones; one thigh ; and been scalped. You 
tmember Sir Watkins’ Valentine ?”"—* ‘to be sure; 
*ricious a brute as ever had a saddle on.”—* Well, 
, he tumbled me down just as we were coming 
with a fox from Marchviel gorse, and kicked 
ton the head till the skin hung down all over my 
anil face; and do you know, sir, when I gets to 
txham, I faints from loss of blood.” 
ta temarkable instance of presence of mind, we 
J mention the manner in which Ste hen, Mr. 
, Fellowes’ huntsman, extricated himself. 
hen charged the fence at the end of Mr. Buller’s 
; but when his horse got upon the banks, he 
le t, instead of * going in and out clever,” if 
,, ute got in he should never come out, as the drop 
toad was tremendous, and the road was 
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newly covered with stone. Dreadnought (the horse) 
was not to be daunted; but Stephen, exclaiming no 
go, caught hold of the bough of a tree which fortu- 
nately hung over his head, and suffered his horse to 
leap from under him. 

hat greatly enhances the merit where the dandy 
genus are concerned, is the risk they run of spoiling 
their beauty by an accident. 


‘‘ Billy Williamson was also out this day, and, I 
am sorry to add, met with a serious accident. We 
tode at a small fence into a road, when his horse fell, 
and threw him with much violence. Being close 
behind him, I was immediately aware that mischief 
had ensued; for on his horse and himself recovering 
their legs, one ran to the left, and the other to the 
tight. There was something very frightful in the 
motions of Mr. Williamson ; he ran wildly down the 
road, rubbing his head with his hand, for the space 
of fifty yards, and then fell to the ground. Mr. 
H and myself instantly approached him, when 
we found all the front teeth o is upper jaw gone, 
his mouth full of blopd, and he complained much of 
his head. I understand he is all right again now, 
with a fresh set of ivories; but it is rather a cruel 
trick for the old dame to play so good-looking a young 
man, and just in the heyday of youth. I like, how- 
ever, the way he spoke of the accident afterwards. 
*I would not,’ he said, ‘have taken a thousand 
pounds for my teeth; but I should not have cared so 
much for the loss of them, had the accident happened 
at the finish, of a fine run.’ ’’* 


We are credibly informed, that there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of female travellers 
by the Southampton railway for some time after a 
lady lost her nose; and historians have recorded, 
that Pompey’s young patricians swerved and got dis- 
ordered when Cesar’s vetérans aimed at their faces. 
Perhaps it is the thought of Mr. Williamson’s mis- 
hap that makes so many of our young Meltonians re- 
joice in the commencement of a frost, and brighten 
up, instead of growing melancholy, when cover after 
cover has been tried without finding. It would be 
curious to know how many of them think they have 
done enough for honour, when their clever hack, 
superb hunter, and well-appointed groom, have caught 
the attention of the field. 

It has been remarked, that nothing tends so much 
to make a field select as “a good rasping brook,” 
like the Whissendine; for, if the horse falls, he gene- 
rally falls backwards with his master under him ; 
and the prospect of a good ducking is enough to cool 
the courage of all but the most ardent. It is, not- 
withstanding, by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for sportsmen to clear a brook five or six yards broad ; 
and Mr. Mytton, the most dare-devil rider of his day, 
once leaped one measuring more than seven yards— 
the space actually covered being nine yards and a 
quarter. What makes this exploit the more extraor- 
dinary, it was performed in cold blood on his return 
from hunting. He afterwards backed the same horse, 
Baronet, to clear nine yards over hurdles; but he per- 
formed the task so often before the appointed time, 
that he refused it then, and lost his master the bet. 

It stands recorded amongst the annals of Melton, 
that a wager of a hundred guineas was made between 
Lord Alvariley and Mr. Maher, that each did not 
leap over a brook of six yards width, without dis- 
turbing the water. Both cleared the brook, bat 
Lord Alvanley’s horse threw back a bit of dirt into 


* Nimrod’s Hunting Tour. 
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such a thi 
oe 
says Nimrod, 4; 
friend’s i 


landed 


error— 
of the shop, he accomplishes the task to perfection | “MM, . ee 
in the bluish-black mud of the Whissendine, only |, Gore fo avery ehnas ws bales a 
then subsiding after a three days’ flood. * Who is) oF bis clothes sank him at last ; and, in the mes 
that under his horse im the brook?’ enquires that’ (+ .i.+m. he had not the presence of mind ean 
good sportsman and fine rider, Mr. Greene of Rol- | himself by floating os his back, or by any ctw 
leston, whose noted old mare had just skimmed | expedients which expert swimaers have recuse 
over the water like a swallow on a summer's even- | to when they find themselves exhausted. Pet 
ing-—‘ It’s Middleton Biddulph,’ says one.—* Par- | however, situated as he was these expedients wail 
don me,’ cries Mr. Middleton Biddulph ; * Middleton | aie hone anaihell bien s fie taking into considentia 
Biddulph is here, and here he means to be !’—* Only | that the clothes a man wears when hunting cami 
Dick Christian,’ answers Lord Forester, ‘and it is be estimated at less than ten pounds when éryi 
nothing new to him.’—‘ But he’ll be drowned !" ex- | may be fairly concluded that when wet, with be 
claims Lord Kinnaird.—‘ I shouldn’t wonder,’ ob-! | ajition of water in the boots, pockets, &e, tit 
serves Mr. William Coke ; but the pace is too good | isnt must be more than double. Conceive, ts 
to enquire. “* | a man swimming perhaps in dead water, with me 
The Dick Christian, whose probable fate gave so | than twenty-four pounds’ dead weight hanguy 
little concern, is a celebrated rough-rider, who rides | about him, all verging to the bottom, and opposing 
young horses with hounds, at the very moderate | efforts to sustain himself on the surface!” 
rate of fifteen shillings a-day. , | Does this clever writer require to be informed tt 
Walls, to common apprehensions, are still more | tor cannot add to weight in water; or thai 
dangerous than brooks; but Irish horses and riders | . oi ont of a swimmer’s clothes, over and aborts 
face them with the most perfect indifference. At the | (¢ te water displaced by them, is the only addities 
great horse fairs of Ballinasloe, the parish pound, | ,urden they inflict upon him, though they may fat!) 
six feet in height, forms the trial Jeap for the high-| .).6k the free movement of his limbs! This li 
priced horses; and Mr. Blaine mentions an Irish} 1 istake as to the nature of specific gravity, howers 
half-bred mare that leaped a wall of seven feet high, | ;, 10 respect affects the soundness of his advice 
built for the purpose, in Phoenix Park. In 1792, an Irish “A oe to talk of the best mode of swimming * 
horse, the property of Mr. Bingham, cleared the wall |)... }1e recommends the rider to quit the saddle 
of Hyde Park at a place where it was six feet and a!) 04. his body immersed, and hold fast by them 
half high on the inside, and eight without. ‘This | K°eP his body immersed, and hed Tt Nh ad jy 
was a standing leap, and was performed twice, a few | 05+ in the “ Lady of the "Lake ” to Laidlaw, te 
bricks being displaced the second time. Mr. Mytton |} onest yeoman listened with intense interesta’? 
is said to have once leaped a gate seven feet in| 4, sees till they came to the part ¥ 
height, on a horse purchased of Nimrod for five hun- | ee plunge into the lake to follow Fitseas 


dred guineas. An anecdote related of this gentle-| y105 he shook his head, and exch 
must be irretrievably reined being alo 


| dogs 4 
he _ to gage a pen) a a, Sve rhe ito take water after such a ran. We once me 
pa accent pelle: ie ge Le ae Aig - “| criticism elicited much in the same manne 


supposed provincial: Surely the high-bred members of 
the Melton Club are not in the habit of calling every | 
well-mounted stranger, Snob. 


passage was that, (in the “ Lay,”) where De 


pushes his horse into the Aill. 
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“ first plunge the herse sunk low, 
Aa ie weer broke over the saddle-bow ; 
‘Above the foaming tide, I ween, : 
Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen."’ 


« Then it was all over with him,”’ exclaimed our 
friend ; “if the water broke over the saddle-bow, he 
must have lost his footing, and been swept down.” 
With all due deference, he might have been saved 
by the very circumstance which the poet mentions 
a3 an additional difficulty : 


« For he was barded from counter to tail, — 
And the rider was arm’d complete in mail.’ 


A horse thus mounted and accoutred, would stem 
a pid stream with comparative facility. 

e safest, though hardly the pleasantest, mode of 
crossing a river, is to follow the example of a Staf- 
fordshire gentleman when hunting with the late Mr. 
Meynell;—* the great Mr. Meynell,” as he is still 
designated in the sporting world. He pulied off his 
coat and waistcoat before taking water. Lord 
Forester, who had got round by a bridge, asked a 
countryman whether he had seen the hounds, “Oh, 
yes, 1 see’d "em; but you will never see em no 
more; they have been gone this quarter of an hour.” 
“Who was with them?” said his lordship. ‘No 
one but the miller,” was the reply, “and he was 
riding most *nation hard, to be sure.”” This proved 
to be Mr. G. in his shirt. 

_Lord Byron makes Don Juan no mean per- 
former :— 
“ And now in this new field, with some applause, 
He clear’d hedge, ditch, and double fence and rail, 
And never craned, and made but few fauz pas, 
And only fretted when the scent ’gan fail. 
He broke, ‘tis true, some statutes of the laws 
Of hunting ; for the sagest youth is frail ; 
Rode o’er the hounds, it may be, how and then, 
And once o’er several country gentlemen.”’ 


To the word craned is appended this note : 


“To crane is, or was, an expression used to denote 
t gentleman’s ‘stretching out his neck over a hedge 
—to look before he leaped ;’ a pause in his ‘ vaulting 
ambition,’ which in the field doth occasion some 
delay and execration in those who may be immedi- 
uly behind the equestrian sceptic. ‘Sir, if you 
don’t choose to take the leap, let me!’ was a phrase 
which generally sent the aspirant on again, and to 
good parpoee ; for, though ‘the horse and rider’ 
might fall, they made a gap, through which, and 
over him and his steed, the field might follow.” 


The late Lord Spencer was craning at a rasper 
which “the celebrated. Dick Knight” had just 
cleared. “Come along, my lord,” said Dick, look- 
tng back; “the more you look, the less you'll like 
it.” The late Lord Forester neglected the precau- 
tion, and found himself in the middle of a pond. 

old your tongue,” was his reproof to a country- 
ry who was calling for help, “ we shall have it 
- ma minute.” Unless we are much mistaken, 
is scene has been the foundation of a sketch, repre- 
vlacad? = ne who is made the hero, so 
waite od yg next comer must infallibly alight 
= to the peceadilloes attributed to Don Juan, the 
on Practised sportsmen are almost daily guilty of 
7 A friend of Nimrod accounts for sien his 

“ a sling by stating, that seventeen men had 
rosy date y him; and ( } 

[tne that the Duke of Wellington, when hunt- 

ANUARY, 1842,Museum. 11 


mus referentes ) we | 


| ing in Hampshire, saw no less than eight pair of 
glittering hoofs fly over him whilst he lay perdu 
o a ditch—no bad parallel to Blucher’s mishap at 
igny. 

iding over dogs is deemed a much more serious 
offence ; yet, considering the impatience and inexpe- 
rience of the greater portion of the field, the wonder 
is that the pack are not decimated every time they 
throw off. The horsemen may possibly be induced 
to wait until five or six couple have settled upon the 
scent; but the rest must scramble after as they best 
may; and — more strongly illustrates the 
speed and spirit of a fox-hound than the style in 
which he threads the throng, and dashes onwards to 
overtake his comrades. 

An old captain in the navy was once, at his parti- 
cular request, taken by the late Lord Rivers to witness 
a coursing match. The momenta hare was found, 
he put his horse to full speed and endeavored to ride 
her dewn—* What the deuce have you been about ?”’ 
—exclaimed his friend, as the captain rejoined fhe 
party after a fruitless gallop. “Trying to catch the 
hare, to be sure—what else are we here for!—and if 
all of you had done as I did, we should have had her 
before this time!” 

Many is the red-coated horseman who might well 
be suspected of the same directly hostile intentions 
towards the fox. ‘Pray, sir, do you think you can 
catch him yourself?” said Mr. Ward to one of 
these heroes.—* No, sir.”—* Then please to move 
out of the way, and let my hounds try.” 

- “Take care of the hounds, sir!’ said Watty Wil- 
kinson to the dandy.—* Oh! my horse never kicks.”’ 
—“ Perhaps not, but he may tread on their tails.” 

Mr. Corbet-was remarkable for the cutting polite- 
ness of his intimations. ‘ Killed the best hound in 
my pack, that’s all,”—was his sole remark to the 
offender as he galloped past him. When another 
hound was ridden over, and he did not know by 
whom, he rode about the field with, “‘ They’ve killed 
me a favorite hound, sir: you don’t happen to know 
who did it?” 

A sort of ascending scale is given by Mr. Beck- 
ford—a hold hard having proved ineffective. “I 
beg, sir, you will stop your horse.”—* Pray, sir, 
stop.” —* God bless you, sir, stop !—* G— d———n 
your blood, sir, stop your horse !” 

Mr. Nicholl’s famous retort is well known. A 
gentleman not liking such language, said—* | tell 
you what it is, Mr. Nicholl, I don’t come out here 
to be d——d.”"—** Then go home and be dd!” 

When it is remembered that, according to Mr. 
Peckford, hounds may be driven miles before the 
scent, by persons riding close upon them, a reason- 


‘able degree of warmth may be excused. 


These books contain a great deal of advice as to 
the best mode of relieving or assisting the horse ; 
and neither Mr. Blaine nor Nimrod entertains the 
slightest doubt that the animal may be prevented 
from falling, or partially lifted to his leap, by a judi- 
cious management of the bridle. A little book, 
however, has recently been published, in which it is 
confidently omauial that not merely hunting-men, 
but equestrians in general, i:ave conceived a very 
exaggerated, if not entirely unfounded notion of a 
rider’s capabilities in this respect; and as the specu- 
Jation has attracted Jess notice than its ingenuity 
well merits, we will take the opportunity of extract- 
ing the pith of it. The author is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greenwood, late of the Life-Guards, confessedly 
one of the best riders and smartest cavalry officers in 
: the service :— 
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** How often do we hear a man assert, that he has 
taken his horse up, between his hands and legs, and 
lifted him over a fence; that he has recovered his 
horse on the other side, or that his horse would have 
fallen with him forty times if he had not held him 
up! These are vulgar errors and mechanical im 
sibilities. Could ten men, with handspikes, lift the 
weight of ahorse? Probably. Attach the weight 
to the thin rein of alady bridle! Could a lady lift it 
with the left hand? I think not, though it is com- 
monly supposed she could. A pull from a curb will, 
indeed, give the horse so much pain in the mouth 
that he will throw his head up; and this so flatters 
the hand that its prowess has saved him, that the 
rider exclaims, ** It may be impossible, but it hap- 
pens every day. Shall I not believe my own 
senses?’”?’ The answer is, No, not if it can be ex- 
plained how the senses are deceived ; otherwise we 
should still believe, as, till some few centuries ago, 
the world did believe, that the diurnal motion was in 
the sun, and notin the earth. Otherwise we must 
subscribe to the philosophy of the Turk, who 


‘Saw with his own eyes the moon was round, 
Was also certain that the earth was square, 
Because he’d journey’d fifty miles, and found 
No sign of its being circular any where.’ 


** But these errors are not harmless errors. They 
induce an ambitious interference with the horse at 
the moment in which he should be left unconfused 
to the use of his own energies. If by Paling. and 
giving him pain in the mouth, you force him to throw 
up his head and neck, you prevent his seeing how to 
foot out any unsafe ground, or where to take off at a 
fenee : and, in the case of stumbling, you prevent an 
action dictated alike by nature and shiienphy. 
When an unmounted horse stumbles, nature teaches 
him to drop his head and neck ; philosophy teaches 
us the reason of it. During the instant that his 
head and neck are dropping, the shoulders are re- 
lieved from their weight, and that is the instant that 
the horse makes his effort to recover himself. If, by 
giving him pain in his mouth, you force him to raise 
his head and neck instead of sinking them, his 
shoulders will still remain encumbered with the 
weight of them; more than this, as action and reac- 
tion are equal and in opposite directions, the muscu- 
lar power employed to raise the head and neck will 
act to sink his knees. The mechanical impossibi- 
lity of the rider assisting his horse when falling, may 
be demonstrated thus :—No motion can be given to 
a body without a foreign force or a foreign fulcrum. 
Your strength is not a foreign force, since it is em- 
ployed entirely on the horse; nor can it be employed 
on the foreign fulerum, the ground, through the me- 
dium of your reins. As much as you pull up, so 
much will you pull down. Ifa man ina boat uses 
an oar, he can accelerate or impede the motion of the 
hoat, because his strength is employed through the 
medium of an oar, on the water, which is a foreign 
fulcrum ; but if he take hold of the chain at the head 
of the boat, his whole strength will not accelerate 
nor impede the motion of the boat, because there is 
neither foreign force nor fulcrum. His whole 
strength is employed within the boat, and as much 
as he pulls backward with his hands he pushes for- 
ward with his feet. 

“ Ajl the arguments which I have heard adduced 
against the doctrine here laid down, would also go to 
prove that a horse cannot fall which has a bearing- 
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rein and crupper; that is, 
tail.”’* 

He thus answers the obvious objecti 
back part of the animal may be oul yo 
support the front: 

“They indeed argue—surely if you throw hast: 
the weight of the shoulders on the croup oh 
horse, you relieve his forehand, and diminish the 
chance of his falling. This is rather to 4 
new method of preventing a horse from falling, than ty 
prove the advantage of pulling at the mouth while he 
1s falling $ for if it be of any advantage to throw back 
your weight, then the less you pull at the mouth the 
better; for the more you pull, the less you are at 
liberty to throw back your weight. Bat, in truth, it 
is of no advantage to throw back the weight whe 
the stumble is made. If a position be previ 
taken up on the croup of a horse, the pressure willbe 
less upon the forehand than if you were placed in a 
forward position. But during the time that the posi. 
tion is in the act of being shifted ; that is, during the 
time that the horse is falling, the act of throwing 
your own weight tacoma produces an exactly 
equivalent pressure forward ; in all respects the cou- 
— of your own motion backward, in intensity 
and duration. It is useless to dwell on this subject, 
or to adduce the familiar illustrations that it admits 
of. It is asimple proposition of mechanical equili- 
brium, and any one who is conversant with sueh sub- 
jects will assent to it.” 

At the same time it is not denied thata horse may 
be lifted by the rider. On the contrary, the precise 
principle on which this apparent impossibility may 
be effected is explained ; but it is clear, from the er- 
planation, that not one rider out of a hundred could 
or would save or lift his horse in the only manner in 
which the power in question could be applied. 


“ The question, whether a jockey can mechanically 
assist his horse, does not rest on the same footing. 
I believe he can. Thus, if a man sits astridea chair, 
with his feet off the ground, and clas the chair with 
his legs, by the muscular exertion of his lower limbs 
he can jump the chair along. The muscular foreeis 
there employed on the foreign fulcrum, the grouné, 
— the medium of the legs of the chair. 

“His muscular action strikes the chair downwarl 
and backward, and if the chair be on ice it will 
cede; so would also the feet of a horse in attempting 
to stride forward. If the chair be on soft ground, i 
will sink; so would also a horse, in proportion 1 
the force of the muscular stroke. But if the resist 
ance of the ground be complete, the reaction, whieh 
is precisely equal, and in opposite direction to x 
action, will throw the body upward and forward ; 
by clasping with his legs, he will draw the chair also 
with him. But he can only accomplish in this way 
a very little distance with a very great exertion. 

“If the jockey made this muscular exertion every 
time his horse struck with his hind feet, his ee 
would be employed on the foreign fulcrum, 

round, through the medium of his horse's ~ 
rame. Thus, the jockey would contribute to the; 
horizontal impulse of his own weight; ane, oy ihe 
in proportion to the muscular power ex 
jockey, the muscular system of the horse —. i 
relieved. At the same time, no additional tas 
thrown on the bony frame of the horse; since, 
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: used his muscular power on it in im- 
jockey os so weight, the muscular system of the 
horse must have been 80 employed on it. It is true, 
not much is done after all with a prodigious exertion ; 
but if that little gain six inches in a hardly contested 
race, it may make the difference of its being lost or 
on, Thus, an easy race is no exertion to a jockey ; 
bat after a hardly contested one, he returns with his 
lips parehed, his tongue sticking to the roof of his 
mouth, and every muscle quivering. Chifney, and 
perhaps one or two first-rate jockeys, may attempt 
this at the end of arace for the last four or five strokes, 
for no strength would stand it longer; but woe to the 
moderate jockey who attempts it at all! For without 
the nicest tact in timing the operation, the confusion, 
overbalancing, swerving, and shifting of legs result- 
ing from it, would dose the best horse his race.” 


The huntsman, we need hardly say, is far the most 
important person in the field ; and many masters of 
iox-hounds, unwilling to delegate so high an authority, 
abdicate so enviable” rank, have taken the entire 
duties of the office upon themselves. The present 
Duke of Cleveland hunted his own hounds for more 
than thirty years; and, with the view of keeping up 
tis influence amongst them, regularly enacted the 
putt of feeder too. This raises the question, whether 
the highest excellence in this department can ever be 
wtained by a gentleman; and Nimrod, with all his 
admiration for such artists as the Duke of Cleveland, 
Mt. Ralph Lambton, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Musters, and 
others, finds it no easy matter to make out the affirm- 
aire. John Kemble used to say, that he never saw 
mamatear actor who could earn above thirteen shil- 
lings a-week at Covent Garden or Drury Lane; and 
tough the comparative inferiority is not so great in 
te walk we are considering, the true state of the 
utter was pretty strongly indicated in the remark 
ade by a “professional” on Mr. Ralph Lambton: 
“He hunts very well for a gentleman.”” We much 
ioubt whether the Duke of Cleveland ever had his 
ivunds 8o completely under command as Sir Belling- 
uum Graham’s feeder : 

“He throws open the door of the feeding-house, 
ad stands at a certain distance from it himself. He 
‘aws acertain number of hounds, calling them by 
‘er names, He then turns his back upon the open 
‘orway, and walks up and down the troughs, or- 
tering back such hounds as he thinks have fed suffi- 
‘ently. During this time not a hound stirs beyond 
te ail of. the open door. One remarkable instance 
tt discipline presented itself on this day. Vulcan, 
se crowning ornament of the dog-pack, was stand- 
Pa the door, waiting for his name to be called. 
ppened to mention it, though rather in an under- 
me then in he came, and licked Sir Bellingham’s 
aa but —- his head was close to the trough, 

the grateful viands smoking under his nose, he 
«et attempted to eat; but on his master saying to 
be Go back, Vulean, you have no business here,” 
ae retreated, and mixed with the hungry 


Another pack is mentioned, so completely under 


at, when the huntsman stands in front 
aid out bitches, all the hounds of the female 
3 " He ar front. " 
. nisman ought to know, not only the 
a . : 
mon physiognomy, but the power and disposi- 
rite individual hound. Another essential 
an 18 aVoice strong, clear, and melodious. To 
dhat the 2S Much as possible, care must be taken 
names of the hounds be such as can be 


command, 
and calls 





spoken or sung out with facility. “The naming of 
hounds,” says a scientific inquirer, “is somewhat 
under metrical control ; for it is not only confined to 
words of two and three syllables, but their quantity, 
or rather their time, must be consulted. For exam- 
ple, a dactyle as Lucifer answers for the latter, but 
who could halleo to Aurora? A trochee or iambus 
is necessary for the former; the spondee dwelling 
too long on the tongue to be applied smartly to a 
hound.” * 

Mr. Blaine has given a list of four or five hundred 
names to choose from; and Nimrod thus justifies the 
use of the more sentimental and complimentary of 
the appellatives in ordinary use: 

“There is Venus the goddess herself, and there is 
Beauty ; and Rosamond, among the poets, is an ap- 
pellative expressive of female beauty. It may be 
said, I degrade the characters of female beauty when 
F apply it toa dog + but [ should deny the charge, 
and answer, that a fox-hound bitch displays it second 
only to a woman; for what is the basis of what we 
call beauty? Is it not shape and spirit, combined 
with an elegant carriage? Did not Aineas know 
Venus by her walk? Nothing can be more elegant 
than the gait of an English fox-hound, when cast in 
a perfect mould.” 

If gentlemen wil! talk in this manner, they reall 
must not be surprised if the ladies sometimes exhibit 
slight symptoms of instinctive jealousy. A whip- 
per-in is mentioned, who, when two of his canine 
favourites were cOmmended, made answer, “ Why, 
yes, sir, I always thought them two very genteel 
hounds !’”" ¢ 

Naturalists may be interested in knowing that 
constant breeding “in-and-in,” does not answer 
much better with fox-hounds than with Spanish gran- 
dees. Pedigree is highly prized; but an occasional 
admixture of plebeian, or, at any rate, foreign blood, 
is found advantageous to keep up the size and spirit 
of the race. 

The whipper-in ranks next to the huntsman; and 
we shall close this topic with a short biographical 
sketch of one who has done most to elevate the voca- 
tion—the famous Tom Moody, the hero of the hunt- 
ing song, whose career is thus related by Martingale: 


“Tom Moody was a poor boy, the son of a poor 
widow. He was born at Brosely, in Shropshire, 
near the residence of Mr. George Forester of Wil- 
ley, who then hunted the Shropshire country. Tom, 
when a lad, was employed by a maltster of the name 
of Adams, who resided at Brosley, to carry out malt. 
Among the customers of this maltster was Mr. Fo- 
rester. One day, Tom—who little knew how much 
would hang upon the events of that day—had taken 
two sacks of malt upon the back of a horse to Willey, 
which he carefully delivered. In returning home, 
he came toa gate adjoining the park, and tried to 
leap his horse over it: he made many attempts, and 
failed ; but—determined to accomplish his purpose, 
evincing, at the same time, the resolution and ene 
which distinguished his future career—he at lengt 
succeeded, and rode his horse clear over the gate. 
This extraordinary proceeding on the part of a mere 
boy, was accidentally witnessed by Mr. Forester. 
He was struck with his courage and perseverance, 
and made immediate inquiries who the lad was. He 
was told that it was the maltster’s boy, and that his 
name was Moody. Mr. Forester, having marked 
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him for his own, sent a messenger to ask Adams if 
he would part with the boy; and that he wanted to 
see him at Willey. The maltster. complied; but 
when his mother learned that Mr. Forester wanted 
to see him, she was sore afraid that Tom had been 
committing himself, and trembled for the conse- 
quences. The result was, that Tom was engaged 
as stable-boy ; and from his attention to his business, 
his courage in riding, and the extreme good-nature 
and kindness which always accompanied him, he 
was eventually made whipper-in, and placed under 
the direction of John Sewell, the huntsman. He 
was delighted with his post; and performed his du- 
ties in a manner so Satisfactory, not only to his mas- 
ter, but to every one who hunted with the hounds, 
that the fame of Tom Moody, as the best whipper-in 
in England, spread far and wide. And Tom was, 
enteaitelis, the best wbipper-in that ever mounted 
ahorse. Like him, no one could bring up the tail 
end of the pack from the closest, the most extensive 
cover; like him, no one could preserve that equani- 
mity of temper and of bearing, which drew around 
him the hearts of all ; like him, no one could sustain 
the long burst of a long chase; like him, no one 
could manage his horse in such a manner as to pre- 
sent circumstances that, however difficult may have 
been his position, however numerous the obstacles 
which presented themselves—there, at the death of 
the fox, with every hound well up, and without tiring 
his horse, was Tom Moody ! 

“ Unfortunately, the brightest day is liable to be 
dimmed by some obscuring cloud. Tom Moody— 
the observed of all observers in the chase—respected 
by all who shared in the pursuit of the fox, for his 
uniform civility and good-nature, even when the 
chance of success seemed hopeless, and disappoint- 
ment the unavoidable consequence—Tom Moody 
was addicted to deep drinking. Famed in all the 
country around, and seapested ley all who witnessed 
the display of his many good and superior qualities, 
his good-nature paved the way for this sad and daily 
growing evil. ‘Tom, however much he might have 
drank, was himself again whenever he got astride 
his horse ; and, under these circumstances, was never 
thrown, and never fell off. For some reason or 
other, he was induced to leave his post at Willey; 
and for two seasons engaged himself to Mr. Corbet 
of Sunder, near Shrewsbury. At the expiration of 
that period, he returned to his old situation under 
Mr. Forester, with whom he continued to live for the 
remainder of his days. 

“Tom Moody stood about five feet eight inches 
high. He was a strong muscular man, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary personal courage and untiring 
resolution. He was much marked with the small- 
pox: and had eyes as small and quick as a ferret. 

e was a her | superior horseman; and possessed a 
voice so shrill that his view-halloo could be heard 
at a mile’s distance. Though addicted to liquor, he 
was the best-tempered fellow in the world, and uni- 
formly civil and obliging to every body. He never 
reached, nor indeed did he wish to reach, the post of 
huntsman. He was never married, and could neither 
read nor write.” 


The circumstances of his death are detailed ina 
letter from his old master. It is here printed with its 
original peculiarity of abbreviation : 


“D*. Chambers,—On Tuesday last died poor 
Tommy Moody, (as good for Rough and Smooth) as 
ever enter Wildman’s Wood. He died brave and 
honest, as he liv’—Belov” by all—Hat” by none 
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| that ever knew him. I took his own orders as to his 
| Will, Funeral, and every other thing that could be 
thought of. He died sensible, and full collected 
as man ever did, and, in short, died Game at y' last 
For when he could hardly swallow, y* poor old Lad 
took y* farewell Glass for success to For Hunting 
and his poor old Master (as he term” it,) for ever, 
I am sole Executor, and y* Bulk of y* Fortune is lef 
to me-—Siz-and-twenty Shillings, real and bona fide 
Stirling Cash, free from all encumbrances, after every 
debt discharged to a Farthing.—N oble deeds for Tom, 
you" say. The poor old Ladys at the Ring of Bells 
are to havea knot each, for remembrance of ¥* poor 
old Lad. 

“Salop papers will show y* whole ceremony of 
his Burial; but for fear you should not see that 
paper, I send it to you, as under— 

“ tsmen attend.—On Tuesday 29% Inst., was 
buried at Barrow, near Wenlock, Salop, Thomas 

é. Forester, 


Moody, y* well-known whipper-in to 
Esq”. Fox-Hounds for 20 
= to his 


——— had every 
emory.—He was car- 
ried to y* grave by a proper number of Old Earth 
Stoppers, and attend’? by many other Sporting 
Friends, who heartily mourn” for him. 
“Directly after the Corpse, followed his old fr- 
vourite Horse, (which he always called his old soul,) 
thus accoutred—carrying his last Fox’s Brush in y' 
front of his Bridle—with his Cap, Whip, Boots, 
Spurs, and Girdle, across his saddle. The eeremay 
being over—he (by his own desire) had three cle, 
rattling view He given him over his grave: ani 
thus ended ye Career of Poor Tom, who lir and 
died an honest Fellow, but, alas! a very wet one. 
“T hope you and Family are well, and you be- 
lieve me, much yours, Forestes.” 
“ Willey, 5% Dec". 1796.” 


Fox-hunting has proved so fertile and seduetive a 
topic, that it will be quite out of our power, at pre 
sent, to take even a cursory view of the other sports 
which form the subject-matter of these books; and 
it strikes us that the best and fairest mode of employ- 
ing the small remaining space allotted for this a 
ticle, will be to devote it principally to two amongs 
the authors upon our list who have not yet been laid 
under contribution—Colonel Hawker and Mr. Col 
quhoun. Even they, we fear, will read rather dul 
and tame after Nimrod ; yet they are both writers of 
undoubted originality, and equally entitled to atter 
tion as authorities. . ‘ 

What we particularly admire in the Colonel, is 
the life, spirit, and dogged determination with whieh 
he sets to work, whether to try a gun, construct 8 
punt, or refute a critic. There is a charm — 
captiousness and superciliousness with a 
repels an imputation on his accuracy, (we a 
say veracity,) and an honest self-reliance in his ue 
matism, which would make us afraid to 
him, had we ever so strong an opinion of our = 
How summarily, for example, does he settle a prag 
matical gunmaker on the grand, the vital controversy 
regarding detonators— )i 

‘A well-known gun-maker (not Joe Manton) 12 
presence of a well-known sportsman, offered _ 
me fifty guineas that a detonator of -—a- . 
would beat a flint gun. I immediately it 
bet, told his clerk to book it, and offered aan 
if hechose. He then fought off, and would 
to what he proposed. Soon after the Y alemears 

the shop, and the gunmaker then peg og el 
|are quite right; but if you had not 
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should have got an order for a brace of detonating 
’ Let this then be a lesson to gunmakers not 
to be so ready in offering wagers to gentlemen. This 
was before the late improvements in barrels and the 
new mode of boring were adopted ; for then every 
aker knew that he was deceiving his customers, 
when he asserted that a detonator would shoot even 
equal to a flint gun.”? 
We do not presume to dispute the Colonel’s con- 
usion; bat we will venture to mention, for his be- 
nefit, a piece of advice iven by Lord Mansfield to an 
officer of rank who had just received a colonial ap- 
intment involving judicial duties. ‘* Never state 
the s of your decisions. Y our decisions, bein 
foonded on practical observation and good sense, wil 
probably be right; your grounds, deficient as you are 
in regular training, will almost infallibly be wrong.” 
Just so, it may be quite true that a flint gun will fire 
stronger, but it certainly is not true that the reason is 
because it fires quicker than a detonator; yet the 
Colonel coolly takes this for granted, and adduces a 
ligly respectable name in confirmation of the theory. 
late Mr. Egg, he says, made a droll, though 
agood, comparison on the ignition of detonating 
: “If I were to kick a fellow out of my shop, 
would he go off as strong on his legs as if I allowed 
tin to walkout 1” 

The comparison fails in an essential point. In the 
case of the man who walks out, no propelling force 
has been applied. Apply one, and we will not only 
tke any bet Colonel Hawker may offer; but, unlike 
bis friend the gunmaker, stand to it, that the kick 
vhich sends the man quickest, or rather fastest, 
though the door, will also send him farthest from 
the shop. 

There is another passage which may justify a sus- 
picion whether his judgment on this particular point 
tas been warped by a lurking consciousness of the 
equalizing, levelling, democratic effects of detonators. 
We have heard railroads objected to, on the ground 
that they deprive wealth and rank of the legitimate 
advantages resulting from britzskas and posters ; 
lawyers of the old school complain that the viginti 
anorum lucubrationes—the hoarded learning of a 
life—has been rendered useless by the law-reforms 
of the last ten years; and navy captains are exceed- 
ingly afraid that their nautical science will be thrown 
away,and that the French will meet us on pretty 
qual terms, in consequence of the introduction of 
sam-vessels. Just so, the veteran sportsman can 
hardly suppress his indignation at seeing the art on 
vhich he prided himself superseded, and his vaunted 
Superiority rendered little better than nominal, by a 

ed invention nicknamed an improvement. 
The vege on which we found our inference, forms 
st @ lamentation over the decline of the gun 


el 


“As before recorded, another celebrated man, old 
ie “" been some time dead, and is succeeded by 
re Cal ohn, who has lately moved from the shop in 
oa ae Ne. 20, Haymarket. Instead, how- 
his ‘cutting up fat,’ as was expected, he died 

‘man of genius, or, in other words, with his 
pr or the shady side of his book! The gun- 
ers, in short, remain — as I left them, like the 
Abe a king, and, as before, complaining 
Y about the dullness of the trade. But for this 
rr thank their introduction of the detonating 
vores ¥ which they got caught themselves in the 
P that was Jaid for their customers. When 

Suns Were the order of the day, few sporting 





gentleman of distinction ever thought of using any 
thing but the gun of a first-rate maker ; for the simple 
reason, that on the goodness of the work depended 
the quickness in firing, and consequently the filling 
of the bag; but nowadays, every common fellow, in 
a market town, can detonate an old musket, and make 
it shoot as quick as can be wished ; insomuch that all 
scientific odihition on shooting at moderate distances 
are now so simplified, that we every day meet with jack- 
anape apprentice-boys that can shoot flying, and knock 
down their eight birds out of ten.” 

In addition to all his practical, mechanical, and 
scientific knowledge, Colonel Hawker is asportsman 
of infinite resource. Thus, when you have no dog, 
or there is no scent, he recommends you to get two 
boys to drag the ground with a rope from ten to 
ee yards long, kept down by a weight or stone 
ateach end. ‘ This plan,” headds, “first struck me 
from the immense number of birds that have been 
sprung by the land-measurers after harvest, at atime 
when the best of sportsmen have left behind them 
a great deal of game.”” Again, when the birds are 
wild, his plan is to fly a paper kite, regularly painted 
like a bird of prey, at about thirty yards above the 
ground in advance of the shooter. 

We strongly recommend to the attention of all 
young, and some old sportsmen, the maxim with 
which he begins his instructions to tyros :—* Start 
with the determination of never suffering a gun, at 
any time, to be held fora moment, or even carried, 
so as to be likely to come in the direction of either 
man or beast.” We would also add, be careful, 
particularly in a battue, to distinguish between hats 
and pheasants, brown leather gaiters and hares: for 
we have known considerable inconvenience occa- 
sioned by carelessness in this particular. It is no 
secret that Captain W—— lost an eye through the 
mal-adroitness of his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, who, when the gallant officer gave 
vent to a little natural irritation at the circumstance, 
used to complain that “ W—— made such a fuss 
about his eye.”” There is a current anecdote, to the 
effect that a distinguished general, who had gone 
through the whole of the Peninsular campaigns 
without a scratch, oncé received two or three small 
shot in the legs during a shooting excursion. “Who 
fired that shot?” “TI,” exclaimed the unconscious 
offender. ‘Then hold up your hand.” The hand 
was held up; bang went the general’s fowling-piece, 
and a sharp peppering (though at seventy yards dis- 
tance) about the wrist, gave the youngster a lesson 
which he is not very likely to forget. 

After all, the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those devoted to wildfow] shooting. “This 
amusement,” he says, “is generally condemned as 
being only an employment for fishermen, because it 
sometimes interferes with ease and comfort; and 
dandies (who shoot as they hunt, merely for the sake 
of aping the Adonis at breakfast, or recounting their 
sport over the bottle) shiver at the idea of | 
posted for hours by the side of a river, or ancho 
half a night among the chilling winds in a creek.” 
The prospect, it must be avowed, is far from tempt- 
ing; yet we can well fancy the trembliag excite- 
ment with which the scientific punter approaches an 
army of widgeon encamped upon the Ooze; and the 
dancing buoyancy of spirits with which, after cutting 
a regular lane through them with his os 
he collects the “cripples,” and counts over his slain. 
What a picture of hardy endurance is the following :— 


“They,” (the Hampshire gunners,) “have of late 
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years, therefore, adopted an entirely new mode of 
getting at the birds, for which that vast tract of Ooze 
near Lymington is better calculated than perhaps 
any other mud in the world. They start off gene- 
rally in the afternoon, (provided the tide serves, so 
as to be low enough at the proper time,) keeping as 
close as possible to the shore, and going before the 
wind till they artive at the leeward end of their beat ; 
the whole track of which, for one night’s work, may 
be about five or six miles. They then go ashore, and 
either get into a pothouse, if they have a sixpence to 
spend, (which is not —- the case,) or lou 
about the shore till daylight disap , and the birds 
begin to fly—having first put all in order, that is, 
drawn out their mould-shot, which they generally 
have in for the chance of geese ‘* going down along,” 
put in smaller shot, and regulated their gun so that 
it will bear about eighty yards when the punt.is on 
the dry mud. No sooner are the widgeon pitched 
than off they set, in tarpaulin dresses, and looking 
more like chimney sweepers than gunners, crawling 
on their knees, and shoving their punt before them in 
the mud. No matter whether light or dark, few 
birds or many, dang! goes the gun; no sooner 
have they picked up what few birds are readily to be 
found, or missed the fowl—which they frequently 
do, as the punt, by even a few periwinkles, might be 
thrown off the line of aim—they proceed again, thus 
travelling all night (by “launching” over the mud 
and rowing across the creeks) in a direct line, similar 
to the march of an army of coots.” 


The Colonel’s chief ground of quarrel with the 


critics, is for not believing that two or three hundred liq 


starlings or fifty or sixty wildfowl, may be killed at 
ashot. ‘As to those matters, it would be as unrea- 
sonable,” he reasonably observes, “to expect\the 
editor.of a newspaper, who perhaps never saw a 
stanchion-gun , to pronounce a fair judgment on 
the performance of a coast gunner, as to expect that 
a coast gunner, who perhaps can scarcely write his 
own name, would compose a leading article for a 
newspaper. Cuilibet in sud arte credendum ; and we 
are quite willing to believe that the Colonel’s 
stanchion-guns are effective enough to enable him to 
dispense with the long-bow; but we must, notwith- 
standing, risk a remark, which may be thought to 
verge on personality. What could induce him to 
prefix such a portrait of himself, with his neck bare, 
@ la Byron, and a Spanish cloak for drapery? Let 
him leave such fopperies to the fashionable novelists 
or dandy poetasters ; and if he is resolved upon pre- 
senting the world with a characteristic likeness, let 
us have him attired in his Russia duck coat, oil-skin 
cap, and water boots, as if about to start on an expe- 
dition across the Ooze. 

Mr. Colquhoun has chosen his ground well; a 
Scotchman’s spirit warms at the bare mention of the 
moor and the loch; and were a Southern critic to 
exasperate him, we should expect him to turn round 
and apostrophize him like Rob Roy ;—* My foot is 
on my native heath, and my name’s Macgregor.” 
Grouse-shooting, of course, takes precedence, and, 
as practised by Mr. Colquhoun. is a very different 
sort of thing from what the demi-cockney sportsmen 
on their carefully guarded moors may fancy it. 
When birds are wild or scarce, an Indian on a trail 
may be the prototype. ‘Every inequality of ground 
must be taken advantage of; the sportsman should 
crouch as much as he can, wearing a drab-coloured 
cap, which will often take him five or six yards 
nearer his game than the lowest-crowned hat he can 
procure. If possible, he should always advance from 
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lower nd, walking up any cracks or hollows j 
the oe Ponies, ee uaa hardly add, are “ 
tirely out of the question. 

A Northamptonshire baronet, quoted by Nimrod, 
used to say, that it was a man’s moral duty to 
serve his health for the sake of fox-hunting. I 
equally his moral duty to practise the virtue of abst. 
nence, for the sake o grouse-shooting— 


“There are a few rules which a man not accys. 
tomed to climb hills will find his account in obgery. 
ing, if he would escape the suppressed smile of de. 
rision which his flagging will be sure to excite from 
the sturdy hill-man who carries his bag :—One is, 
to eat a very light breakfast; another, to drink as 
little as possible, but especially no spirits and water. 
If you can hold out without drinking till your lup- 
cheon or dinner time, your thirst will never be 
oppressive; but once begin, and the difficulty of 
passing a clear brook is increased tenfold. The 
provision basket should only consist of a cold fow! 
or a few sandwiches, and a bottle of table beer or 
light ale. When you again begin your exertions, 
make your attendant carry a bottle of strong te, 
without cream or sugar, which will more effé 
quench your thirst than a whole flask full of spirits 
and water to correspond. Should any object to this 
‘ tea-total’ system, a little fruit may be no bad substi- 
tute. When I first took out a license, | thought the 
spirit-flask almost as indispensable as the powde- 
flask; but experience has since taught me, that m 
thing so effectually expends the remaining strengh of 
the half worn-out sportsman as a few pulls at the 
iquor-flask, however diluted: he gains a temporary 
stimulus, which soon ends in complete exhaustion.” 


The greatest attention is recommended to the train- 
ing of your dogs. As Dandie Dinmont justly ob- 
serves, * education in beast and body should aye be 
minded ;”’ and our author certainly seems to have 
been a highly successful canine instructor. 
is his charac<er of his retriever :— 

“He never gives a whimper, if ever so keen, and 
obeys every signal I make with the hand. He wil 
watch my motions at a distance, when craw 
after wildfowl, ready to rush forward the moment 
have fired; and in no one instance has he spoiled 
my shot. I may mention a proof of his sagacity: 
Having a couple of long shots across a pretty broad 
stream, I stopped a mallard with each barrel, ba 
both were only wounded. I sent him across for the 
birds : he first attempted to bring them both, but ow 
always struggled out of his mouth: he then lsid 
down one, intending to bring the other, but wher- 
ever he attempted to cross to me, the bird left fur 
tered into the water: he immediately returned, laid 
down the first on the shore, and recovered the other; 
the first one fluttered away, but he instantly secured 
it, and, standing over them both, seemed to cogitate 
for a moment : then, although on any other occasion 
he never ruffles a feather, deliberately killed = 
brought over the other, and then returned for the 
bird. os “- 

This recital satisfactorily solves the question 
to the reasoning faculties of the animal. Mere 
instinct would not account for such sagacity. who 

Dogs lead by a natural transition to . ne 
have a section to themselves. It is stated 
genuine wild cat still exists in the Highlast 
though it isn easy matter to distinguish it 
domestic traant—an equally fatal 
Mr. Colquhoun relates that a friend 
shot a large cat in a covert adjoining the cottage 


to 
cme, whe bd 
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was carrying it too ostentatiously past 
og ered on te afary, demanding “ a 
he dared to kill the best cat in a’ the country.” He 
replied that wandering cats were never of much use 
for ict, «Mice! Wha’s speakin’ 0’ mice or rats 
sither? There was scarce a day she didna bring in 
ay hare, or a rabbit, or a paitrick, Use! It wad 
ve somethin’ to be prood o’, if they ill-faured brutes 
o’ dogs 0’ yours were half as usefu’ !” 
Great pains have been taken, and much expense 
incurred, to revive the old baronial sport of fal- 
; but it may be doubted whether the Duke of 
St, Alban’s, the hereditary Grand Falconer of Eng- 
\snd, has a retainer in his “ following,” capable of 
competing with a gamekeeper mentioned by Mr. 
Colquhoun :— 

«Barly one morning, about the beginning of Octo- 
ver, the keeper was on the stubble-field with a cou- 
ple of peregrines on his fist, and followed by his son, 
1 young lad, with a third bird and a brace of old 
par, The hawks were all hooded, and with 
jells at their feet; the ground was hunted with great 
cuttion, and soon the dogs came toa point. The 
keeper immediately took off the hood from one 
of the hawks, and’ threw it into the air. The 
bird kept flying round in circles, the bells jingling 
at its feet.» The keeper than advanced rapidly to- 
wards the dog, and a covey of partridges rose; the 
hawk instantly stooped down, and for many hun- 
dred yards there was a race. At last he began to 
nin upon them, and when he drew near, made a 
widen dash at one, which he seized in his claws, 
ai flew to the ground. The keeper now walked up 
ani secured the falcon, the partridge not being in any 
my torn or spoilt. Several points were afterwards 
mand three more partridges killed. When the 
uwk did not kill the bird, there was more difficulty 
a recovering it, but the keeper said he never lost 
ame.” 


Amore gentlemanlike and ladylike amusement, it 
vould be difficult to conceive. Eagles might be 
ubstitated for grey-hounds, as well as the falcon 
in the gun, should any enterprising amateur feel in- 
‘ined to institute a new order of sportsmanship. 
“When two eagles,” says Mr. Colquhoun, “are 
aparsuit of a hare, they show great tact—it is ex- 
uely as if two well-matched greyhounds were turn- 
mg a hare one rises, the other descends, until 
poor puss is tred out; when one of them succeeds 
ye her, he fixes a claw in her back, and 
roids by the 
me with his beak.” 

Weshall conclude with an extract from the trea- 
ise by the author of the “ Oakleigh Sporting Code ;” 
a which we are presented with a short dialogue 
‘pon deer-stalking, in the manner of Mr. Scrope:— 


SF lr Jove! we are upon them. Tread 
J; crouch closely, speak lowly, breathe softly, 
ional a. a situation of the herd with our 
out é hill-men go round to give the d 
‘ir wind and drive them ‘ us. yeiicige: 


~—Amongst so many scores of hinds 
man may there are some «de beasts, but not 
wiahelt How can I bear off a trophy from 
bathe 1 would have the horns of my first 
re aint like monuments’—memorials of what 

in the North—to relieve the tedium of 


of sluggish ease and inglorious repose. 


ground with the other, striking all the | 





There is nothing here in the shape of horn that a 
cutler would give you half-a-crown for. 

“* Forester.—Look lower down the glen: there are 
at least three harts royal ; one has a crowned, another 
a palmed top, and another—magnificent creature !— 
his horns are neither crowned, nor palmed, nor yet 
exactly forked, but irregular, as those of most old harts 
are. He is so much larger than the rest, that if we 
wound him, I think I can trace him by his slot, 
though he keep up with the herd. Now he turns 
this way. Whathorns! Whata span!—the width 
between the horns is a sure indication of a well-grown 
animal. He has a perfect head, ‘ beamed, branched, 
and summed,’ as they would have said in old times. 
He has brow-antlers, sur-antlers, royals, and croches 
—perfect ! 

“ Southron.—He has brow, bay, and tray-antlers, 
and three or four points on the top of each beam. He 
is gray on the breast, face, haunches, and shoulder! 
May not that fine fellow be old enough to recollect 
the war-whoop of Culloden? Many a proud Jord 
and stalwart forester has been laid low since he first 
browsed on the braes. 

“ Forester.—Move quietly, or those listening watch- 
ful hinds will betrayus. Hinds must have been un- 
known to the ancients; or they would never have 
invented such a non-descript as Argus, since a two- 
eyed hind would have answered their purpose as 
well, 

“* Southron.—What in the world are the men 
doing’—do you call this driving deer?—the men 
are going from them. I do not know how you mea- 
sure distance in such a country as this, but I should 
say the men are a mile off the deer—thedeer can 
neither see nor hear them—you are joking when you 
say they can smell them. 

“‘ Forester.—The deer must not see them: the 
men are now maneuvring to give them their wind, 
without being seen: on their doing so at the right 
place and time, the chance of our getting a shot > 
pends. No quadruped has so acute a sense of smell 
asadeer. I will back him against a blood-hound. 
I have heard of a tame deer that was in the habit of 
going with a shepherd to the hills : whenever it hap- 
meee that he went without it, the deer would trace 

im step by step, though he had five or six hours 
start of it. Observe how the glens converge to a 
point about half a mile beyond the deer—a false 
movement there will be fatal—none but experienced 
foresters can tell which way the currents pass there 
—the sentinel hinds on the left, prick their ears to 
listen and raise their noses to catch the taint in the 
air—they suspect danger—the men have given them 
their wind at the wrong point—and now the whole 
herd are off, they have taken to the plain where they 
are safe. We must commence another cast. 

 Southron.—Not for all the deer in the forest. 

How many miles have we walked, trotted, run, 

crawled, and swum already? and how high, as the 

phers express it, have we been above the level 

of the seat However this is glorious sport! the 

very possibility of obtaining ashot is enough. We 
will resume to-morrow.” 


The best part by far of the volume, containing the 
last mentioned treatise, as may be also said of the 
immediately preceding one, consists of the portion 
devoted to Angling ;—a delightful theme, fruitful of 
good reading, to which we probably shall return on 
a future occasion. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Tue influence of priests and monks, and the bigo- 
try and ignorance they promoted, may perhaps rank 
amongst the most conspicuous of the various causes 
which have reduced Spain from her former high place 
in the scale of nations, to her present humble and de- 

led position. The decline of the power of the 
hurch in the Peninsula was doomed, however, to 
commence with the present century ; and it is curious 
to trace its gradations, and to examine the conduct of 
the priesthood in the different revolutions of which 
Spain has been the theatre within the last forty years. 
At the time of Napoleon’s invasion, we find the mem- 
bers of the Church uniting heart and hand with the 
whole nation to repel the intruders from the native 
soil. It may be permitted to doubt, whether, in so 
doing, they were stimulated by a patriotic desire for 
the independence of their country, so much as by a 
fear of seeing established a more liberal order of 
things than had existed under Charles the Fourth, or 
would exist under his son Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
and which would have been fatal to the power that 
had been so long enjoyed by the ecclesiastical classes 
in Spain. In 1823, every shaven crown from the 
Portuguese frontier to the Mediterranean, from the 
Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, hailed with de- 
light the entry of their former foes, coming, as they 
did, to prop the falling cause of absolutism; and 


finally, on the death of Ferdinand, a large number of 
Spanish churchmen left their snug cloisters and well- 
appointed refectories, their fat livings and bishoprics, 
to accompany Don Carlos in his mountain warfare, 


expecting, doubtless, to reap an ample harvest from 
their temporary sacrifices and privations. But there 
they were disappointed; and what must have been 
still more galling, they ey obtained from the la 
adherents of Charles the Fifth the respect to whic 
they had been accustomed and considered themselves 
entitled. The partizans of Don Carlos, supporting 
his cause for various reasons, many from conviction 
of its justice, others from motives of ambition, and 
others again, considering the enjoyment of the local 
rights of their provinces contingent on its success, 
showed little favour or affection for the priests, whom 
they looked upon as the drones in the hive, ever ready 
with pretexts to seize the advantages procured by the 
labour of others. 

The traveller in Spain cannot avoid being struck 
by the prodigious number of churches and convents 
scattered over the face of the country. Every paltry 
hamlet of thirty or forty houses has its church tower, 
rising like a giant amongst the pigmy cottages and 
barns by which it is surrounded. Every valley, 
however small, has its proportion of convents, solidly 
constructed, handsome edifices, well situated in some 
comfortable corner, sheltered from the northern blast 
by sunny slopes, and surrounded by rich cornfields 


and vineyards. Many of these buildings have, during | pe 


the wars of the present century, been appropriated to 
purposes far different from those to which they were 
pon ge destined. The cells of pious Benedictines 
and self-denying Carmelites, have been trespassed 
upon by the unholy steps of the guerilla; and the 
dragoon has stabled his horse in churches and chapels 
celebrated for the miracles of their patron saints. 
The heathen Mameluke and the heretic Pole or Ger- 
man have passed unseemly jests on the statues and 
paintings of the martyrs, a vast number of which 
testify, by their battered and damaged condition, to 





the infliction of reckless violence. : 
cense has been replaced by the ment — on 
camp-kettle; and the 7 brother acting as has 
been ejected from his lodge, which, espn 
has been applied to the uses of a guard-room, These 
and many others have been the vicissitudes experi- 
enced by the numerous monasteries and religi » 
treats, whose inhabitants, alternately expelled by 
some sacrilegious enemy, or reinstated by the suc. 
cesses of a friendly army, not unfrequently, when 
driven to extremity and demoralized by : 
threw aside the cowl, and, girding on the sabre 
proved that they were at least as well qualified for 
efficient and daring soldiers as for devout servants 
of the Church. 

In the heart of a mountainous district of the pro 
vince of Cuenca, is situated a fertile valley, the 
beauty of which is enhanced by the contrast it offers 
to the wild and rugged scenery around it, Th 
different roads and paths by which it may be ap 
proached, lead through narrow and winding defile, 
by the borders of deep precipices, and not unfe- 
yang J through forests so thick and ed a8 at 

rst sight to appear impervious. When, howeve, 
these difficulties are surmounted, and the wearied 
pilgrim finds himself on the summit of the blak 
rocks which encircle the valley, he is more thane 
aid for his toils by the beauty of the scene which he 
as at his feet. 

The mountains, sloping gently inwards, fom: 
kind of basin four or five leagues long, pet 
from two to three in breadth. It is i 
throughout its entire length by a little river, which 
every storm coriverts into a torrent, and which, with 
the aid of its numerous tributary streamlets, imigates 
and fertilizes the soil. The land is in many pars 
thickly covered with wild fig and olive trees, spring- 
ing up spontaneously in the rich black loam. Sone 
small villages are scattered over the plain, hut they 
are few in comparison with the detached cottages 
and farm-houses, for the most part surrounded by 
ample barns and stabling, betokening the easy cir 
cumstances of the peasantry. Near these are gene 
rally to be found gardens, enclosed by hedges of 
pomegranate-trees, whose bright searlet flowers cor- 
trast agreeably with the dark green of their foliage: 
and on the slopes of the hills the vine covers the 
ground, its knotty branches, unpraned and uncot- 
trolled, spreading horizontally at a distance of a foc 
or two from the earth. 

It was in the summer of the year 183-, that the 
peaceful inhabitants of the valley we have described 
were subjected to the depredations of a party of gor 
rillas, who, under the command of a raffian known 
by the name of El Patudo, spread terror and _ 
tion wherever they appeared. Like most of te 
bands which, half-robber, half-soldier, — 
during the late civil war, they styl - 
Carlists; but this did not prevent them from empty 
ing the purses and plundering the houses of . 
rsons whose political opinions were known i 
favourable to Don Carlos. There being aaa 
the neighbourhood, and the younger part o— 
population being absent in the ranks of o Seco. 
other of the two patties who then divid of het 
the bandits, although not numerous, met wi oon 
little resistance. Emboldened by jer nye red 
added atrocity to pillage, and frequently iio 
the peasants whom they had at first beer a wer 
selves with plundering. Old men and chi 


and no 
murdered, women outra ae 
man made sure of his life for the space of single 
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for it was usually in the darkness that El 
P,tudo made his attacks. The band rarely remained 

ionary in any village ; occasionally they would 
establish themselyes in some farm-house, compelling 
the inmates to provide them with supper, and after- 
wards occupying their beds, whilst a strong guard 
watched over the security of the sleepers; but this 
was not often the case, and they were generally 
supposed to bivouac in some of the mountain gorges 
at the northern end of the valley. Atleast, when 
seen in the daytime, it was usually from that direc- 
tion that they were observed to come. 

For upwards of three weeks these ruffians had fol- 
lowed their lawless avocations, and, in spite of the 
repeated applications of the alcaldes to the nearest 
military authorities, no succour had yet been sent to 
the unfortunate peasanty, when El Patudo made an 
attaek on the house of Juan Melendez, one of the 
richest farmers of that fertile district. On this occa- 
sion the conduct of the ruffians surpassed in ferocity 
all their previous iniquities. After stripping the 
house of every thing of value, and driving away the 
cattle and mules, they murdered the wife and two 
young children of Melendez before his eyes, in spite 
of the desperate resistance offered by the frantic 
father and husband, who himself, after being bar- 
barously beaten and mutilated, was bound hand and 
foot, and left in his house, to which the robbers set 
firein three different places. Fortunately, the neigh- 
bouring peasants extinguished the flames as soon as 
the departure of the bandits permitted them to do 80 
with safety. Melendez uttered not a word in reply 
othe consolations offered him by his pitying friends 
ai acquaintance. He silently allowed a villa 
barber to bind up his head, from which El Patudo 
had with his own hand severed the ears, and then 
seizing his staff left the valley. 

It was a feast day in the cheerful little town of 
Villasayas in Castile, and the church bells were 
gily ringing their invitation to mass. The streets 
were crowded with buxom olive-complexioned pea- 
sant girls and serving women, their long black Pair 
hangwg in a plait down their backs, and in many 
instances reaching nearly to the und; and with 
mantilla’d senoritas, dark-eyed and fairy-tooted, trip- 
ping by twos and threes over the uneven pave- 
ment. As is usual in Spanish towns, the flagged 
platform before the church door was thronged with 
the male inhabitants, assembled to discuss the news 

the day, and to catch a glance of their fair towns- 
pi as they 4 on totheirdevotions. Amongst 

coarse grey or brown jackets of the sant 

and the black ante pond of escribanos at other 
yon oa seattered a number of men whose 

without being exactly a mili uniform, be- 
tokened them to belong to fe of the free corps then 
* numerous in Spain. ‘Their short dark-green 
hiekets were loaded with metal buttons down the 

and on the sleeves, which buttons were in 
many instances formed of small silver coins of the 
Value of two to three reals, a fashion common in the 
Pesaeala, and especially affected by muleteers. 
“sand their waists they wore red sashes of wool or 
sik, and their heads were covered with the Basque 
a They had much the appearance of Carlist 
i ters, which, however, their ble presence 

2 Christine town rendered it tanpensiile they 

vik be. Leaning against one of the stone pillars 
flanked the church door, was a young man 
Family about on fs years of age, upwards 
hi, whine and of powerful make. His long 
rng _ “a curls upon his shoulders, 

’ —Muosrum. 12 


night; 
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was surmounted by a broad-brimmed gray hat, deco- 
rated with a smal] plume; and his loose green vel- 
veteen trowsers were fastened, and slightly drawn 
together at the bottom, by a bunch of coloured ribands. 
He wore nothing over his shirt, which was of daz- 
zling whiteness and fine texture, but on one shoulder 
hung a large striped woollen blanket. On his feet 
he wore alpargatas, or hempen sandals, and his 
knife and a brace of pistols were stuck in his crimson 
silk sash, the ends of which were fringed with silver 
thread. His features were handsome, although 
tanned a deep brown by exposure to the weather: a 
beautifully pencilled mustache shaded his upper lip, 
and two silver rings were passed through holes 
wey: in his ears. His passing acquaintances sa- 
uted him by the name of Pepito, and the free com- 
— described above acknowledged him as their 
chief. 

The mass had commenced, and a numerous con- 
gregation of devotees and idlers had entered the 
church. Pepito was about to follow their example, 
when an old man, whose clothes were dusty and 
travel-stained, and whose gray hair and a bandage 
which he had round his head were streaked with 
blood, laid a trembling hand on the arm of the gi- 
gantic guerilla. Pepito turned his head. : 

“ Padre!” cried he joyfully, and clasped the old 
man in his arms. 

Two hours later the free corps of Pepito Melen- 
dez had left Villasayas, and was on its road to the 
province of Cuenca. Pepito marched at its head 
on foot, and with strides that kept at an amble 
the vigorous mule on which he had mounted his 
father. He was deadly pale, and he spoke to no 
one; but from time to time his fingers caressed the 
handle of the Catalan knife which was thrust into 
his girdle, and his bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, 
as he muttered curses and blasphemies too horrib 
to be written. His men, who were about a hundred 
and fifty in number, appeared to sympathize in the 
dejection of their leader, and marched doggedly and 
silently forward, unheeding the burning sun and the 
ruge and stony roads. There was no straggling 
or lagging behind amongst these iron-framed gueril- 
las. Ovcasionally, on passing some road-side foun- 
tain, two or three soldiers would give their muskets 
to their comrades, and, taking a hasty draught, re- 
join the column before it had left them fifty yards in 
the rear. So few and short were their halts, and so 
much expedition did they use, that on the evenin 
of the second day’s march they had accomplish 
five-and-twenty long leagues and established their 
bivouac ina ravine at a short distance from the valley 
in which Melendez’s house was situated. 

About sunset on the same evening, the band of El 
Patudo were supping in the open air at the opposite 
extremity of the valley. They were thirty-eight in 
number, including the chief and two or three subor- 


dinate officers. E] Patudo himself was a bull-necked, 
double-jointed ruffian, clumsily but strongly built, 
and with hands and feet of so disproportionately 
large a size, as to have procured him the sobriquet 
by which we have here designated him. The table 
on which the evening meal of the party was laid out 


was a patch of green wuarf, shaded by a cluster of 
beech-trees, and situated at the foot of some smal! 
sharp-pointed rocks, which formed the inward ex- 
tremity of the base of the surrounding mountains, 
The repast consisted of a sheep roasted whole in the 
embers of a huge wood fire—of fruit and onions, 
bread and garlic. Propped up against a tree was a 
large skin of wine, the mouth uppermost, and from 
Sprart or Mae. 4 
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which the bandits took it by turn to fill two coarse 
earthen jugs, which were afterwards passed from 
hand to hand. Scattered on the ground were sabres, 
knives, and poniards, of which weapons it might be 
observed, that, although the points were keen and 
shining, towards the hilt a thick coat of rust had 
been evel to accumulate. The guerillas had ne- 
glected to wipe off the blood which so often reddened 
their steel. Muskets were piled against the trees ; 
cananas, or cartridge-belts, were suspended on the 
branches; and red woollen caps, alpargatas, coarse 
blankets, and empty gourds, completed the accesso- 
ries of the scene. 

On a well-wooded platform, about a mile in rear 
of the revellers, arose the turrets of a convent, which 
commanded one of the principal entrances to the 
valley. The Franciscan monks who inhabited it 
were rarely seen outside of its walls, with the excep- 
tion of some half dozen who were accustomed to 
levy contributions, in the form of alms, on the pi- 
ously-disposed amongst the peasantry of the district. 
The convent was large, and had formerly afforded 
shelter to a numerous community; but the inmates 
at the period ‘we write of were not supposed to ex- 
ceed forty or fifty. The reserved habits of the brother- 
hood, however, were the cause that little was known 
of them, even by those who dwelt within sight of 
their walls. At the commencement of the war, they 
had vigorously repulsed the attack of a band of 
marauders, who had reckoned on finding an easy 
prey and rich booty in the convent of St. Francisco ; 
and the warlike spirit of which the holy fathers had 
given proof in that affair, had given occasion to the 
profane and evil-disposed to observe, that such stal- 
wart cenobites would be better placed in the ranks 
of a battalion thah on the steps of analtar. Shortly 
afterwards, several monks had left the convent, and 
it was supposed had repaired to the part of the 
eountry occupied by the troops of Don Carlos. 

“The reverends are late in coming to-night,” 
said E! Patudo to his second incommand—a wicked- 
looking Andalusian, who was lying on his back on 
the grass, and picking his teeth with his poinard ; 
“yet they know that we shall not be too many, with 
all our numbers, for to-night’s work. The peasants 
are beginning to furbish their escopetas, and Lopez 
brought in word yesterday, that they were going to 
organize a corps for the defence of the valley. The 
affair of Melendez has put them on the gu? vive.” 

** And with good reason,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Tt was all very well to sack the house and carry off 
the cattle; but I told you that, if you amused your- 
self with cutting off ears and ripping upchildren, we 
should some day or other pay for our imprudence. 

“ Pshaw !” replied El Patudo, “how long have 
you been the advocate of humanity? But what is 
that amongst the trees !”’ cried he hastily, and point- 
ing in the direction of the convent. “ Ignacio, by 
heavens! and inhis habit. What can be the mean- 
ing of that?” 

As he spoke, the white robe of a Franciscan monk 
became visible as its wearer advanced down a path 
which led from the convent to the bivouac of the par- 
tida. El Patudo hastened to meet the new-comer, 
and after a short conference returned to his com- 
rades. 

“We may make up our minds to remain idle to- 
night instead of taking a merry ramble in the moon- 
beams,” cried he, with a grin of disappointment. 
** Old Melendez has been to show his ears, or theplace 
where they ought to be, toa son of his who, it ap- 
pears, commands a free corps, and he and his men 





will reach the valley to-night or : 
A spy has just brought the ineligea, aaa 
vent, and Ignacio hastened to put us on our guard,” 
The banditti grumbled at this unweloome news 
which interfered with a plan of rapine and slaughter 
projected for that evening. Their chief informe) 
them that they could with perfect safety remain 
where they were for the night; but that with early 
dawn they would have to seek a place of Greater s- 
curity. ‘I'wo or three men whose turn it was fo; 
sentry, took up their muskets and repaired to their 
posts ; whilst the remainder, wrapping themselves 
in their cloaks and blankets, ratte their feet to the 
smouldering ashes of the fire, and were soon asleep, 
The horizon was tinged with the gray a 
which announces the approach of day, and the h 
outlines of the mountains were becomi gradualy 
visible against the blue sky. The pe 8 morning 
breeze called out the fragrant odours of the flowes 
and shrubs which had lain quelled and dormant w- 
der the heavy night dew. Pepe Melendez and his 
corps advanced rapidly and silently towards the end 
of the valley where the brigands of E] Patudo wer 
supposed to have their haunts. The turrets of the 
convent of Franciscans were visible in the distance, 
their white walls assuming in the uncertain twilight 
the appearance of some huge shadowy phantom. 
Arrived within half a league of the extremity of the 
valley, Pepito and his men turned to the left, ai 
continued in that direction until they reached the fox 
of the mountains, ata spot where the bed of at 
rent ran between two high rocks, on the summit ¢ 
which a seanty layer of earth afforded nourishment 
to numerous creeping plants, which overhung and 
shaded the dry watercourse below. In this hiding- 
wees the guerillas ensconced themselves, whilst 
epito climbed the rocks and concealed himself 
amongst some bushes, at an elevation which enabled 
him to have a full view over the upper part of the 
valley. Hehad not been many minutes at his 
of observation when he perceived a line of da 
forms gliding stealthily through the trees which 
clothed the ascent to the convent, into which byilding 
they were admitted by a side entrance not generally 
used by the monks. Pepito for an instant could net 
believe his eyes. He gazed earnestly at the door 
through which the men were passing, and 
was carefully closed as soon at the last-had entered. 
The distance was too short for him to be mistaken # 
to the character of the persons thus admitted into the 
retreat of the Franciscans. He had perfectly dist 
uished their dress and arms, which were those of 
1 Patudo and his band. Pepito bed pees bis 
ree years, 


youth in the valley until within the last three 
and he had been accustomed to reverence the inmates 
of the convent as pious and inoffensive men. Thee 
early prepossessions had not been effaced by the viels 
situdes of his late adventurous life, passed amongst 


rude partizans, accustomed to think light! of 
religion, and to make a jest of its votanies. 
he had just seen, however, left no room for 8 
doubt that.there was collusion between the monks 
and the horde of ruffians who had laid weste WS 
father’s dwelling, and dyed its peaceful hearth wi 
the blood of his mother and brothers. The oeabe 
instances of monkish duplicity and cruelty oasbed 
had seen and heard of in the course of the war, rs) 
across his mind, and dispelled any lurking be 
nation to credit the gm of those whom a9 2 boy 
had looked up to with rev . 

These reflections occupied but a few seconds, wt 
Pepito descended from his rock, fully decided 
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‘ne of conduct proper to be pursued. He in- 
poe men of what he had seen, and led them 
towards the convent by the most covered ways, in 
onder to avoid being perceived by the foe they were 
in quest of. A small detachment was sent to guard 
the defile which formed one of the exits from the 
valley, and in half an hour’s time the main me of 
the guerillas arrived on a sort of glacis in front of the 
convent. The loud summons of their leader had to 
be twice repeated before it obtained attention. At 
length a monk drew aside the iron plate which co- 
yered a small wicket in the centre of the principal 
joor, and sulkily inquired the name and business of 
those who, by their boisterous and unbecoming 
shouts, distarbed the brotherhood at their early 
matins. 

“My name is Pepe Melendez,” was the reply, 
“and my business is to demand that you deliver up 
to me, without a moment’s delay, the band of cut- 
throats who are now in your convent.” 

The monk crossed himself, and leaving the wicket, 
presently returned with his superior, who demanded 
the meaning of the strange message conveyed to him 
by brother Antonio. 

“Your morning draught must have been a strong 
one, reverend father,” replied Pepito, “ or else my 
meaning is clearer to you than you would have it 
appear; for an hour has not elapsed since I saw your 
gates opened to El Patudo and his ruffians.” 

“My son,” replied the Franciscan, “you are Ja- 
douring under some strange delusion. ‘There is not 


living creature in the convent besides myself and 
ny brethren, who desire no better than to be allowed 
wlive in the worship of God, and in peace with all 
men.” 

“I have no time to discuss the matter,” replied 


ihe guerilla; “I myself saw the bandits I am in 
search of enter your walls, and counted them as they 
fled through the western door. If the whole thirty- 
eight are not on this glacis in three minutes, or if in 
less than that time you do not afford me admittance 
in order to fetch them, I will storm the convent and 
hang every mo.k in his own cell.” 

“Beware, my son, how you resort to violence 
against us. Our doors are solid and our walls high. 
We are not altogether without arms, and God will 
protect the righteous cause.” 

“Amen!” answered Pepito. ‘The three minutes 
are nearly past.” 

The Franciscan closed the wicket and left the gate. 

An instant afterwards, the monks of San Francisco 
were at their iron-barred windows, armed with mus- 
kets and pikes, with sabre and poniard. Mingled 
with the sleek and stall-fed countenances of the holy 

most of whom were young or middle-aged 
nen, appeared several hard-featured sunburnt visages, 
‘ae expression of which, and the half military cut of 
the whisker and mustache, seemed in contradiction 
with their religious garb. 
ae you yield, scoundrels that you are ?’’ cried 
tpt, in tones loud as a trumpet-call. 

“Here is our answer,” replied a powerfal bass 
*olee from the convent. 

A volley accompanied the words. 

“Forward!” cried Melendez, who saw some of 
‘men fall; “forward, and to the gates !’ 

uk guerillas rushed to the doors, which were of 
; and studded with large-headed iron nails. For 
“alter of the musket-buts which part of the free 
re used as battering-rams, whilst their comrades 
“umaed the smart fire which the besieged kept up 


moments nothing was heard but the din and | y 





from their windows. At length the locks and fasten- 
ings of one of the doors were blown off, and a breach 
effected. The iron railing which formed an inner 
line of defence, did not long resist the united efforts 
of the guerillas; and in less than twenty minutes 
from the commencement of the assault, Melendez 
and his men were in the interior of the building. 
They rushed to the cells—they were untenanted ; to 
the .church—it was empty. Monks and brigands, 
all had disappeared. 

For an instant Pepito feared that his prey had es- 
caped him, when one of his soldiers exclaimed, ** The 
vaults! they are hidden in the vaults!” 

The words were scarcely uttered when a dozen 
guerillas flew to the convent garden, and soon reap- 
peared with spades and pickaxes. The flags of the 
chareh were broken to pieces by heavy strokes of 
these instruments, and an opening effected into the 
subterranean chambers in which the bandits and their 
protectors had taken refuge. ‘Torches were pro- 
cured, and Melendez and the most forward of his 
men, springing through the aperture, immediately 
found themselves engaged hand to hand with the 
desperadoes, thus driven to stand at bay in their last 
retreat. El] Patudo and his men had doffed the dis- 
guise under which they had mixed with the monks 
when firing from the windows at the commencement 
of the attack. Several of the Franciscans had also 
unrobed, in order to be less embarrassed in their 
movements, and now appeared in nearly the same 
garb as the banditti, whom they had doubtless been 
accustomed to join in their marauding expeditions. 
The more timid and less active portion of this oe 
community acted as a corps de reserve, sheltered be- 
hind the tombs which occupied the spacious vaults, 
and, with their muskets levelled, watched for oppor- 
tunities of picking off the assailants without danger 
of injuring their own friends. These opportunities 
rarely occurred, for the. combatants were mingled 
pell-mell together; whilst the similarity of their cos- 
tume, and the flickering smoky light of the torchesy 
several of which had been extinguished at the com- 
mencement of the fray, rendered it no easy matter to 
distinguish friends from enemies. It was a struggle 
in which fire-arms were nearly useless; the knife 
and the poniard had to decide the victory, which did 
not long remain doubtful. Nearly half of Melen- 
dez’s guerillas, finding it impossible to jump into the 
vaults through the opening made by the pickaxes, 
without falling on the heads of their own comrades, 
had gone in search of the more regular entrance, 
through which they now rushed, bayoneting all be- 
fore them. ‘This reinforcement soon terminated the 
strife; the monks and their allies, overwhelmed by 
the superior force brought against them, threw down 
their arms and begged for mercy. El Patudo him- 
self had fallen at the beginning of the fight, and more 
than half his men were now hors de combat. The 
floor of the vault was a pool of blood. 

“ Cuartel! Cuartel!”? shrieked the survivors, 
crouching at the feet of their conquerors. 

There was a momentary pause, and the victorious 
guerillas looked to their chief. 

“ Santa Virgen!” cried Pepito, his countenance 
expressing astonishment at what he considered the 
impudence of such a prayer from such men. ‘ Sania 
Virgen! Cuartel! por estos lobos! Wolves that ye 
are, the mercy that ye showed shall be shown unto 
ou.” 

And he sheathed his knife in the breast of a monk 
who was kneeling before nim with clasped hands and 
imploring looks. 
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Before sixty seconds had elapsed, Melendez and 
his free corps were the only living occupants of the 
vaults. 

“Is that all?” cried the vindictive guerilla, wip- 
ing his smoking blade on the cowl of a dead Fran- 
ciscan. 

+ All!” was the reply. 

* Pile up the carrion and burn it.” 

It was done as he commanded, and the thick nau- 
seous smoke arising from the burning carcases soon 
rendered it impossible to remain in the vaults. 

That ~¥ a bright red glare lit up the valley, and 
illuminated the mountains to their very summits. 
The next morning a blackened wall and a heap of 
smoking ruins were al] that remained of the Convent 
of Franciscans. 


MOUNTAIN OF THE BELL. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


June 5th.—Sir G. T. Staunton in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Lieut. Newbold, of the Madras 
army, containing a narrative of a visit made by him- 
self, in June last, to the Gibel Nakus, or Mountain 
of the Bell, on the peninsula of Mount Sinai. This 
curious hill has been long celebrated for the extraor- 
dinary musical tones elicited from it, which have 
generally been compared to the deep booming of a 
church-bell. Of the cause of the phenomenon many 
opinions have been broached. ‘The Arabs in the 
neighbourhood, with their ordinary propensity to a 
belief in the marvellous, attribute it to the real bells 
of a subterraneous convent swallowed up by some 
convulsion of nature; and the Christian monks of 
Mount Sinai countenance the belief, by the idle story 
that the sound was first heard after the destruction 
of one of their convents in its vicinity. The ideas 
of European travellers on the matter have been some- 
times scarcely more reasonable. Some have sup- 
posed the sounds to be caused by the dropping of 
sand into the cavities of the rocks; others, by its 
motion over hollow rocks; others, again, have attri- 
buted them to subterraneous volcanoes; and a few 
have supposed that the action of the wind upon the 
elastic plates of mica, which is a component part of 

nite, may have been the origin of the sound. 

sieut. Newbold seems to have proved that the opi- 
nion of Capt. Wellsted is correct, that the sound is 
produced by the rolling down of the sand put in mo- 
tion by the wind, or by persons walking on its sur- 
face. Lieut. Newbold left Wadi Tor, on his visit 
to the Mountain of the Bell, on the 10th of last June. 
After two hours’ riding and a short walk of half-an- 
hour, he reached the place, which he described as a 
belt shaped hill, from 350 to 400 feet in height. On 
its western side, which faces the Red Sea, is a slope 
of about eighty feet, covered with a very fine quart- 
zose sand, varying in depth from five or six inches 
to as many feet, according to the form of the sand- 
stone rock which it covers. This is the spot from 
whence the mysterious sounds issue. Not the 
slightest noise was heard ; but their Arab guide, de- 
siring them to wait still at the bottom of the slope, 
hegan to ascend the slope, sinking to his knees at 
every step. The travellers soon heard a faint sound 
resembling the lower string of a violoncello slightly 
touched; and being disappointed at the result, de- 
termined to ascend themselves, in spite of the intense 
heat of the sun and extreme fineness of the sand. 


: 
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On reachi 
the effect. 


to what they supposed might be felt by persons 
seated upon some enormous stri instrument, 
while a bow was slowly drawn over the chonis, 
They descended while the sound was at its height; 
and soon after it began to lessen with the motion of 
the sand, until, at the end of a quarter of an hour, al 
was perfectly still again. Lieut. Newbold remarked 
that the surface of the sand was in every part n- 
versed by waves, or furrows, from one to two inches 
in height; and, from the triangular form of the face 
of the slope, increasing in length as they got newe 
the earth ; he also noticed that the sand in motio, 
when near the top, produced shriller notes than when 
lower down, and, consequently, that the lowest notes 
were heard at the bottom. He appears, from this, 
to draw some analogy between the increasing lengh 
of the waves and that of the chords of a stringed in. 
strument. While the experiment was making, thee 
was a steady breeze from the west blowing against 
the surface of the sand; and this he considers esser 
tial to the production of the sound, it having been 
found that the sounds are much fainter in still wea- 
ther, or even quite inaudible. When the weather is 
wet, no sounds are produced, because the sand is 
then agglomerated, and will not slide at all. The 
paper concluded with a remark by Lieut. Newbold 
on the singulariy of the phenomenon, observing, 
he had seen in Spain, Arabia, and Egypt, many lo 
calities where loom-sand had accumulated under cit 
cumstances apparently similar to those of Gibel Ne 
kus, but where nothing has been heard of a simular 
nature; at the same time he regretted that leisue 
and opportunity did not admit of an examination of 
localities sufficiently minute to put the matter be 
yond doubt.—Adjourned.—Literary Gazette. 


DYING. 


“ Tue emotions and delirium of the dying are rae 
frequently excited by the nature of the disease itse!!; 


for all mental impressions, whether real or imag 
nary, must operate most powerfully when the miné, 
through disease or protracted suffering, is 
incapable of averting their influence. 
manifestations cannot always be attributed to cabe 
rent mental excitement, ox are more frequently i 
the delirium of the dying, from the excited you 
the brain and nervous system. On this account 
and confessions, in many cases, made J 
before death are not to be depended upon; — 
with apparent collectedness, there 18 y 
much at that time to on or ae and to per 
vert the judgment, to admit of « ; 

oofieatiée, Unless there exist indubitable proof of 
mental saneness, the declarations of the po 
in no case to be taken as sound Pete ed Phi 
respecting even themselves or others.” — $ 
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ANECDOTES OF HOOK. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ANECDOTES OF HOOK. 


er green leaf has dropped from the stem of 
ores lap of earth ! 
“A mi irit is eclipsed ; wer 
1 > Tiems doy 00 dashusea, to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed.”’ 
Hook is dead! Fallen untimely; for 
ee in the * May of life,” he had not 
ertaken the sear and yellow of his days, nor lost 
the summer freshness of his mind; which might be 
aid to have attained to the aeecgy Ams ripeness of 


any of its decay. He “should have 
died hereafter !”” Mr. Hook was an extraordinary 


man. Those who knew him only from his writings 
jnew but a very slight portion of the surpassing 
feulties of his mind. It was necessary to be ac- 
inted with him personally, and in society, to be 
ible to form any thing like a just conception or ap- 
iation of his excelling powers. His pen failed 
do the writer justice—it never fully exhibited the 
etent and variety of his genius. It seemed as if 
iis talent was essentially oral, and refused to give 
iself wholly to a —_ means of sustain- 
ig his reputation. r. Hook himself had a poor 
ginion of his printed productions, and always spoke 
ifthem to his familiar friends with unaffected, though 
playful disdain, marvelling how “ such trash” found 
weeplance with the public. He wrote professedly 
irmoney ; and, as he was “not sedulous by nature 
windite,” never attempted to write until the very 
woment he was pressed todo so. What he did ina 
ienry way was sudden and unpremeditated, like 
is wit in conversation, and never cost him more 
ight or time than that he employed in the imme- 
fe execution, He had not a grain of vanity. He 
wuld allow the commonest intellect in a person he 
ilted to point out any alleged blot or imperfection in 
tis compositions, and, if not too late, correct them 
der such criticism. Mr. Hook had been the darl- 
mg of a remarkably talented mother, who dying 
ville he was a mere boy, and his father, then at an 
age, making a second marriage, an act 

uturally distasteful to his young son, to whom he 
iad not given any profession, Theodore yielded to 
aeamstance, threw himself upon the world’s re- 
surces for his happiness, became the spoiled child of 
Suiety; and before he was eighteen, his company 
ms coveted and courted by a wide range of fashion- 


thle and noble friends, a8 well as literary contem- | 
poraries, 


In the year 1805 he became acquainted with 
ws. Hook having commenced dramatic au- 
tonhip in a farce entitled the Soldier's Return, acted 
great success at Drury Lane, had free access 
denceforward to the n-room, wherein he con- 
ceived a great friendship for the comedian, at whose 
he visited frequently—nay, daily (for they 


"we near neighbours,) for many years after. 
~-odore was at that time a tall, slim, fashionable- 
Youth, with a fine figure ; black clusterin 
ng about his animated face, every line o 


which was full of intelligence and genius. Without 
e, he was extremely good-looking; 
with dark and lustrous eyes, which were ears also [ 
re he seemed to hear as well as see with 
winked thought himself ugly; and often with 
; Sincerity declared that, had a choice been 
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| this subject, as he treated many others, with a humour 
that was rem pre. to all near him ; and in later days 
was very fond of exercising his pencil, with a power 
he possessed in no mean degree, in producing carica- 
tures of his own increased figure and altered face, by 
such means good-humouredly anticipating and blunt- 
ing the observations that others might be inclined to 
make upon his prematurely changed appearance. 

Mr. Hook’s early love of “fun” was uncontrolla- 
ble; his perceptions of the ridiculous, keen and un- 
erring; and his desire to amuse himself and others 
with his observations and experiments upon folly and 
credulity was irresistible. His descriptions, then 
and since, of circumstances, men, and things, were 
curiously graphic and entertaining ; and the most tri- 
vial particulars in detail were made important and 
laughable by his peculiar style of narration. 

In other respects he loved in his youthful glee to 
divert those with whom he was intimate, and also to 
startle them by the feats of nerve displayed by him in 





any rash undertaking. No juggler, practising his 
varied slights of hand successfully upon his audience, 
and perceiving the wonder his dextrous ingenuity ex- 
cited, could feel more triumphant pride than did the 
youthful Theodore when “astonishing the natives,” 
or his friends and companions by his venturous ex- 
ploits and practical exertions for their amusement, 
and at the same time his own. In the quality of a 
dramatic author, it has been mentioned he had the 
entrée of the green-room, where he became for the 
time the Little Pickle of the building, enacting as 
much mischief as the renowned origined himself ever 
concocted in the person of the inimitable Mrs. Jordan. 
Some of his boyish frolics, not generally known, may 
not be unentertaining to the reader. One season at 
Drury Lane theatre, during the run of a stilted melo- 
drama, made up of magic and mysticism, a gigantic 


“oracle had oceasion to send forth in brazen voice cer- 


tain awful revelations to the victimizing hero of the 
scene ; Theodore one night crossing behind the stage 
on his way out of the theatre, found himself close to 
the wood and canvass which composed the form and 
substance of the oracular prcphet; and observing the 
tube through which some appointed person nightly 
issued the supernatural intelligence requisite ** for the 
better carrying on of the plot” lying ready, but un- 
attended by the person who ..ad to perform the duty 
in question, Theodore spontaneously undertook the 
art. 

, This happened at a period of great political excite- 
ment on the hustings; and ere the proper person 
could regain the tube, and at the moment before the 
demon-hero expected to hear the soul-harrowing 
intimation that “the clock had struck!’’ Theodore, 
through the medium of orac+lar eloquence, blew a 
blast so loud and dread, that tie expectant actor and 
the whole theatre were electrified by the extraordi- 
nary noise, and in the next minute all party-feeling 
was astonished, agitated, and confounded, by another 
almost stunning shout, which defied the characteris- 
tic unity of the drama’s time and place, and all chro- 
nological consistency, by the popular and deafening 
acclamation of 


‘¢ BURDETT FOR EVER!” 


On another occasion Theodore placed himself one 
night under the stage of the Haymarket theatre just 
as Mr. Liston was preparing in the comedy called the 
Finger-Post, to sing a song as a Quaker, the air as 
well as the words of which was extremely quaint and 
precise in its character. Hook had provided himself 











fee him, he would have preferred beauty to any 
pessession. As he grew older he treated 


with a child’s wooden trumpet, the squeak of which 
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he introduced at the end of every line of each verse 
in such a manner as to occasion the most uproarious 
bursts of laughter all over the house. The singer, 
also, being so convulsed by the oddity of the myste- 
tious accompaniment, with great difficulty proceeded 
with the song, which was encored partly for the no- 
velty which attended it; and the same result of uni- 
versal laughter rewarded the subterraneous musician, 
who, with great skill, gave most fanciful variations 
to his repeated efforts, for the increased diversion of 
his hearers.* Many, many such pranks were at that 
period of life successfully enacted by the young The- 
odore ; some of which he has since ascribed to Daly, 
in the half-true, half-fictitious history of Gilbert Gur- 
ney. These off-sets of an untamed and irrepressible 
vivacity in perfect leisure, were generally performed 
spontaneously, and mostly without any of the persons 
acted upon being at the time aware of the perpetrator. 

A more elaborate and difficult undertaking, how- 
ever, than either of those just recorded was falfilled 
by Theodore in one of these idle hours of youth. It 
was his invariable habit, whether engaged formally, 
or destined to take a chop alone at a coffee-house, or 
an unceremonious dinner with a friend, to put on a 
dinner dress, which in that day rigorously demanded 
shoes: neither boots with their shining, then unknown, 
adjunct, patent-blacking, nor black sitk neck-cloths, 
being, as now, admitted into an evening drawing- 
room. It happened one winter’s day that Theodore 
had made up his mind to dine ¢éfe-d-fete with a bache- 
lor friend, who it was understood was to be found at 
home always on a particular day of the week; and 
arriving at the house of this friend, to whom we will 
on this occasion lend the name of Perkins, he found 
him prepared to step into a hackney-coach to attend 


a dinner engagement elsewhere. Theodore, quite 
upset in his plan by this untoward arrangement, en- 
tered the coach with Mr. Perkins, inquiring, as they 
drove off, whither he was going, with the view of 
accompanying him in his visit, if to the house of any 
mutual friend ; for Theodore had reason to know that 
he would be welcomed with gladness wherever he 


was known. It, however, happened that Perkins 
was going to a more formal engagement than Hook 
chose to partake in; and the rain pouring hard at the 
moment, the dinnerless wight was puzzled what to 
do with himself,—sportively declaring, however, that 
he would stop somewhere to dine, before Perkins was 
set down at Ais destination ; and just as he made this 
declaration the crawling hack passed a genteel-look- 
ing house, where by the fire-light in the dining-room 
(the curtains of which had not yet been closed) a table 
was laid with about a dozen covers; and Hook, re- 
marking that it looked very inviting, put his head out 
of the window of the coach, crying, ‘* Stop, stop!” 
adding, as he turned to his friend, *I’ll dine here ;” 
and instantly prepared to alight as the coachman let 
down the steps. 

** What!” inquired Perkins, “do you, then, know 
the people who live there?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Theodore, with his droll, mur- 
muring chuckle of a laugh, “I haven’t the remotest 
idea who they may be ; but I’ll dine with them, never- 
theless. I dare say they'll haveno objection ; so call 
for me on your return home, and you will find me 
snugly domiciled.” 

‘** Nonsense !”’ exclaimed his incredulous friend ; 
** you would not think of introducing yourself in such 


* Besides Mr. Hook’s skill with his pencil, he was a 
good and practical musician on several instruments, and 
sang with great taste and sweetness, 


a manner to strangers? I won't beli 
— for such a sieessliing.* lieve you han 
his was enough. Perkins’s doubt 

lenge. Theodore’s mind was made 0 er ar 

ing-place ;” and a wager’s risk decided the point, He 
romised Perkins that he would not only ion 
ouse in question, but make it indisputable to his 

friend, if he would call for him on his return 

that he had not previously known the owner of the 

house. ‘Inquire for me,” said Hook, “on Your way 

back, and you will find me.” He then 

and immediately knocked at the door of the house, 

where his friend in utter amazement saw the intruder 

enter, and then drove off. 

At the time fixed Mr. Perkins sto: in at 
door which he had seen close u my a na 
friend a few hours before, and, timidly inquiring 
whether “ Mr. Hook was there,” he was res 
requested to alight, and forthwith ushered up-stairs; 
at the top of which he was met by the master of the 
house, who politely assured him that any friend of 
Mr. Hook’s was most welcome. He then conducted 
him into the drawing-room, whence joyous souns 
of merriment had previously reached his ear as he 
ascended the staircase; and were now easily unée- 
stood, for he beheld Theodore seated, quite at bis 
ease, surrounded by a delighted circle of ladies and 
gentlemen, who had neither eyes nor ears for any 
thing but the charming person before them. Perkins 
was dumb with admiration and confusion ; but nome 
observed his embarrassment—indeed, no one saw 
him enter, so much were all absorbed by anothe 
object. The master of the house, however, relue 
tantly withdrew his attention from the hero of the 
scene occasionally, and sacrificed his own pleasure 
now and then to politeless and the new-comer. By 
what Mr. Perkins elicited from his host, he was soon 
satisfied that Hook’s visit there was purely uer- 
pected,—the master of the house srr cok, ean 
self upon the fortunate mistake of Mr. Hook; adding, 
that he was the most fascinating person he had ever 
known. And by degrees Mr. Perkins became it 
formed of the process by which his friend had estab- 
lished himself within the hoase. 

It appeared that on the opening of the street-door, 
after he had been let out of the hackney-coach, Thee- 
dore gave his name, with his hat and cane, to th 
servant, following the announcement of it into the 
drawing-room, where, looking about him with affee- 
ted surprise, of which the host and hostess evidently 
partook in no small degree, he inquired whether be 
was not in the house of Mr. ——? and was Immr 
diately answered in the negative,— 

ss Bless me!” cried the  niael youth, “sure 
I’ve made no mistake! eo is ey r 

* Assuredly, that was the number. R 

“ And die ie ____. street, is it not?” further 
quired the unconscious stranger. 

“Oh, certainly,” was the response. 

« And does not Mr. —— = here? ma 

He was again answered in the negative. 

“ How very extraordinary ” exclaimed Theode® 
“Tf, then, he does not live here, I have feng ial 
street in which my friend’s note mentio ine 0p 
taken a house. Whatadilemma! 1 oa e ‘is 
all hope of finding him out to-day. “ye ont 
moment, doubtless, waiting dinner for me} ‘ of his 
he must, for I haven’t the sl test recollection 
address if this be not it. nfortanetsi 
carriage that set me down has driven off 





whom I requested to take me up 
home at night. Very awkward, indeed ” 
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Many apologies succeeded this unlooked for em- 
harrassment, and were met with as many polite as- 
surances from the master of the house that there was 
no occasion for them. Hook requested, perceiving, 
ashe said, that it still poured with rain, that a ser- 
vant might be permitted to call him a coach ; and in 
the interval the intruder talked very pleasantly, so 
pleasantly, that before the coach arrived, the gentle- 
man of the house having telegraphed with his wife, 
and been answered satisfactorily in the same manner 
—just as Hook requested the additional favour that 
amessage might be delivered to his friend Perkins 
when he called, to account to him for not meeting 
him there, and was retreating with a graceful bow, 
the master of the house interposed a polite hope that, 
gall chance of Mr. Hook’s engagement being ful- 
filled was out of the question, he would honour him 
by taking a seat at his dinner-table on that occasion, 
and await his friend’s arrival, who doubtless would 
be much disappointed at not finding him there. To 
this hospitable proposal the modest Theodore offered 
some faint scraples, but at length hesitatingly as- 
sented after a more earnest entreaty, seconded by the 
handsome mistress of the house ; and the unexpected 
guest, with the hospitable lady on his arm, descended 
in seeret triumph to the dinner-room, where it is suf- 
fient to say the guest rapidly developed his engag- 
mf powers, and insensibly won all hearts. e 
indies quitted the table tardily, with visible reluc- 
tance; the gentlemen remained at it longer than 
courtesy to the drawing-room expectants justified. 
Theodore’s wit flew about like diamond-sparks, and 
lighted up by its hilarious influence all eyes with 
jojous admiration and delight; and before he and 
his friend left the house, he riveted the affections of 
il present by rehearsing, in extemporaneous verse 
(or which he possessed such wonderful facility,) to 
ilively air, the incidents of his eventful visit, amaz- 
ag and enrapturing his hospitable entertainers and 
tier friends by his wonderful talents and engaging 
manners ; and as he took his leave, they all crowded 
wound him with even affectionate adieux ; while his 
tost and hostess declared this accident to have been 
ibe most fortunate of their lives; at the same time 
begging Mr. Hook to consider them his fast friends, 
and to drop in upon them, when not more formally 
trited, as he had by chance done that lucky day. 
Many such instances as the foregoing might be told, 
did not limited time preclude further relations of Mr. 
0k's Wondrous power, not only in the manner de- 
seribed, but at all periods and occasions of his life, 
not only making friends of strangers, but of con- 
Yetling even prejudice into partiality. 
. Hook’s memory was always miraculous. 
about eighteen, he undertook for a wager to 
epeat the names and trades upon the shop-fronts 
“tated on one side of Oxford Street, after passing 
wn acertain portion of it. This undertaking: he 
netted, failing only in the due succession of 
i— But it being afterwards observed by one 
wetiaty ? that Mr. Hook might possibly have been 
y acquainted with the shops previously, he 
“gaged, after the perusal of the front page of anews- 
a rehearse every shuudenenaiien stood in 
ww uns. ‘This he also performed without a single 
uistake, Although Mr. Hook had great animal 
z did not possess equal vivacity at all times; 
she Contrary, he was subject, as most men of ge- 
are, to deep and bitter depression of mind, most 
aad j ‘o witness. Strange to say, of so gifted 
ta being, he was superstitious to a 





painful degree. He entertained an implicit belief in 
supernatural agency, and would listen to a ghost- 
— with a pallid cheek and awe-inspired interest. 
Early in life, he wrote a novel called The Man of 
Sorrow, in which this weakness was manifest; and 
though, as his judgment strengthened, he conquered 
much of this tendency, yet to the last years of his 
existence he cherished many of his early impressions. 
As a trivial instance, it may be mentioned that he 
never would enter upon any undertaking of import- 
ance, if he could help it, on a Friday. He had, 
however, a remarkable insight into the weaknesses 
and follies of others, and was not unobservant of his 
own. He penetrated into the depths of the most 
wily; and detected the small intents of little minds 
with the most whimsical facility, dragging them from 
their shallow hiding-places, and laying them bare 
upon the surface with infinite humour, to their owner’s 
surprise and dismay. He held a professed enmity 
with what he described under the expressive head of 
humbug—every evidence of which he assailed with 
all the vigour of his powerful ridicule, inexorably 
putting the right names upon wrong things. 

It has been observed that Mr. Hook continued his 
intimacy and friendship with Mathews, with few 
intermissions, up to the period of the comedian’s 
death. One interruption, however, there was, which 
threatened to be fatal to their future good understand- 
ing. It occurred about the year 1827, when Mr. 
Hook, in one of his humorous veins, was irresistibly 
tempted to work upon some traditional accounts, 
picked up, of the strolling players of other days (for 
the race must have been extinct before he was horn, ) 
and to publish their supposed “‘ sayings and doings” 
in that admirable series in the story of Gervaise Skin- 
ner. His friend Mathews had, perhaps, more of the 

it de corps in him than most actors of his day. 

e had always loved the art itself; he esteemed 
many persoris belonging to it; and could not bear to 
see it degraded either by its own members, or by the 
invidious teport of the prejudiced or ill-natured. To 
find his ‘* own familiar friend” the agent of vulgar 
calumny against it, shocked his ideas of propriety, 
and wounded his confidence. He knew that Mr. 
Hook could never have associated with any but the 
gentlemen of the stage; and it seemed unaccountable 
—nay, Mathews at the time — unpardonable— 
thus with malice prepense to hold them up to public 
ridicule and contempt. By clothing the characters in 
Gervaise Skinner in the garb of London performers, 
and identifying their conceited ignorance, their de- 
praved and vie habits with the educated and ho- 
nourable portion of the community, the author cer- 
tainly acted injuriously, not only to the profession 
generally, but to his friends particularly. So Ma- 
thews thought and felt, and a coolness, or rather a 
warmth, ensued. The comedian was irate at what 
he considered an outrage upon good fellowship. It 
must be confessed that the unprincipled and mere- 
tricious habits of the men and women in Gervaise 
Skinner are unredeemed by the undisputed “fun” 
arising from their imputed vanities and technical fol- 
lies ; and Mr. Hook’s pen was too forcible to need 
its being steeped in gall in order to give it pungency. 
Whatever might be the author’s feeling in writing 
this story, Mathews tacitly resented its publication. 
The consequence was, that a long interval ensued ere 
Mr. Hook’s charming society again gladdened his 
friend’s habitation. At length the offender, con- 
scious of the cause, could no longer bear the effect, 
and the following generous, pleasant, and character- 
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istic letter was one morning delivered to Mathews, 
during a temporary illness, which confined him to 


his home :— 


“Cuartes Maruews, Esq., Ivy Cottage, Kentish 
Town. 


‘* Cleveland Row, Thursday, March 5, 1829. 


** My dear Mathews,—You are now about ene of 
the oldest acquaintances I have (or just now have 
not ;) some of my — hours have been passed 
in your company. 
case of veal.) There is a difference not perhaps ex- 
' isting between us, but between you now and your- 
self at other times. They (on ) say that you have 
been annoyed with one of my tales, as if any man 
except a pacha had more than one; and our good- 
natured friends—bless them—make out that you are 

rsonally affected by some of the jckes about the 

agglestones, and other imaginary personages. Now, 
I verily believe, that if I had read that story to you 
before it was published, you would have enjoyed it 
more than any body who has read it; since to ridi- 
cule the bad part of a profession can be no satire 
upon the good; and, as I have said somewhere 
before, Lawrence might as well be annoyed at the 
abuse of sign-painters, or Halford angry at a satire 
upon quacks, as you, personally, with any thin 
reflecting upon the lower part of the theatrica 
world. 

* From you yourself I verily believe I culled the 
art of ridiculing the humbugs of the professions. 
However, why you should suppose that J, after 
having for years (in every way | could) contributed 
—needlessly, I admit—to support your talents, 
merits, and character, professional and private, could 
mean to offend you, I cannot imagine. I can only 
say, that nothing was further from my intention than 
to wound your feelings or those of any other indi- 
vidual living by what seemed to me a fair ¢ravestie 
of a fair subject for ridicule, and which, I repeat, 
never could apply to you, or any man in your sphere 
or station. Now, the upshot of all ¢his is this,— 
where not the smallest notion of personal affront was 
contemplated I think no personal feeling should 
remain. If you think so, come and call upon me, or 
tell me when I may pay you a visit. If you don’t 
think so, why say nothing about it, and burn this let- 
ter; but do whichever of these things you may, rest 
assured, I do not forget old associations; and that 
I am, and shall be, my dear Mathews, as much 
yours as ever. And now, having said my say, I re- 
main yours most truly. Tueropore E. Hoox.” 


To a sterner nature than his to whom it was ad- 
dressed such an ingenuous appeal must have proved 
irresistible. Mathews’s heart opened once more to 
the man to whom he was really much attached ; and 
it was settled that Hook prone A come to the cotta 
the following day. He did so, and the friendship 
thus wounded healed without a scar. 

For a man living so entirely in the world—Mr. 
Hook was not altogether what might be called a 
man of the world—he retained and cherished a 
youthful romance of character that was totally at 
variance with his general bearing and tone of conver- 
sation, and inconsistent and incompatible with his 
habits and associations: and he would have been 
utterly ashamed to elicit this inherent quality except 
to those who had known him long and intimately, 








hate mincing (except in a! 


'leyn, a musical publisher, and 
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and with whom he had no dread of ineurri ridicule 
Past scenes and the attachments of early days, hor. 
ever broken in — or suspended by the oo . 
changes of this life, the distractions of rear 
cumstance, continued to keep a tenacious ~ 
markable hold upon his memory and affections 
During his long term of intimacy with Mr. Mathews 
living with him on the most familiar terms of 80¢i! 
equality, he professed for him the ofa 
brother; and at his death unlienlean a eink 
— ag sorrow at the event. 
any able pens will do ample justice to 
ry of Theodore Hook. It sight wal — 
his unlooked-for and lamented death is not only 3 
social, but in some -measure a political loss, i, 
Hook was a consistent Tory from his earliest out, 
and though—as it has herein been previously mes 
tioned—in literature the sun of his genius “shows! 
but half his beams,” yet as the originator and cont. 
nual editor of the John Bull paper, fis powers wert: 
a = extent conspicuous, not only in the leaditg 
and more important columns of that publication, ba 
in the witty and playful portions. Of the later 
Mrs. Ramsbottom’s unique correspondence musth 
mirthfully remembered by all its readers.* 
Besides the John Bull, his novels and the biogn- 

phy of Sir David Baird (the only work he pnded 

imself upon,) Mr. Hook’s, editorship and contre 
tions added weight and attraction, during the lat 

ears of his life, to the New Magazin. 

ut he is gone! Alas, Theodore! thou art “pak a 
the tomb ! in the winter-house! Thy friends hire 
bent the red eye over thy grave! They shall set 
thee in their halls, but they shall not find the. 
Thou shalt come at times to their dreams; thy voite 
shall remain in. their ears; but they shall see the 
no more !” 

“Tread lightly o’er bis ashes, ye men of genius, fr be 
was your kinsman.” 


CHEVALIER DE SEYFRIED. 


Lerrers from Vienna mention the death of tie 
Chevalier de Seyfried, one of Germany’s most cet 
brated writers on the theory of music, and 4 cu 
poser of some eminence. The ong Jee 
includes some curious incidents. on the 
Thursday evening with the malady of whose fit! 
mission he had a strong presentiment, he 
rately drew up an announcement for the Vienna p- 
pers, stating that he had died on the Friday, ~ 
fact he did,) and leaving a blank for the hour of i 
decease. ‘The same evening, he summoned t0 bs 
bedside two of his friends, Herr Littermaye, 
rector of the Imperial Singing School, and Her He 

delivered to them 

sealed packet, with an injunction that the seal shoal 

not be broken until he had ceased to b o 

packet, on being opened, was found to erent 

score, in manuscript, of a regueem com i 
self, with a note stating that the work 

finished in July, 1835,and was intended for perfor: 
.—thenzum. 


ance at the author’s funeral 


*‘* Mrs. Ramsbottom” was a it from an ori’ 
no longer extant. on at le apd fashion, KOOP 
Mr. k some years ago. 
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ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND. 


A wide and a pleasant range has the writer, be he 
sotiquary, historian, or novelist, who makes old Lon- 
don his theme. He can wander at will, if not over a 
rast expanse, yet along the track of eighteen. re 
centuries, and lay them all under contribution. An 
how numerous and picturesque are the associations 
which cluster around the actual remains, the veri- 
table relics—alas, how few !—of old London; nor 
less numerous or picturesque are those of which the 
tame alone, preserved throughout many a change, 
recalls the past history. The street may be modern 
from one end to the other, but the ancient title re- 
builds the ancient houses, and calls up their ancient 
inhabitants, and old London rises up before us. Gilt- 
spur Street, Knight-rider Street—what have these 
names to do with the nineteenth century? Paternos- 
terRow, Ave-Maria Lane? When did either “Ave” 
or “Paternoster” drop from the lip of the present 
inhabitants? When did “Amen” echo in Amen 
Comer? But in spite of modern changes we recur 
to the ancient site, and just as when we pass through 
those dark and narrow courts, where the mignionette 
in the spoutless tea-pot puts forth but a straggling 
flower, and the dwarfed “* London pride” looks hum- 
ble indeed, we discover from the name “ Cherry-tree 
Court,” “ Green-arbour Alley,” that the dull, sunless 
place, was actually, centuries ago, the site of one 
ofthose fair gardens which made glad the very heart 


dLondon—even so, recalled by the name, Pater- | 


wster Row again becomes the mart of scribes and 
iluminators ; the knight again sweeps along Knight- 
tider Street, and again does Gilt-spur Street present. 
tte gay procession of fairest damsels, each leading 
tet knight by his silver chain, towards Richard II.’s 
‘oumament in Smithfield. 

But of all those localities, of which the name alone 
tealls its past history, few have undergone a more 
total change than St. Martin’s le Grand. What is 
St. Martin’s le Grand *—where is St. Martin’s le 
Grnd'—where may the stranger say. The two 
churches close beside are dedicated to St. Anne and 
% Botolph, “le Grand” too! Nothing is on a 


luge seale here, but the Post-office; and of such | 


% establishment, neither St. Martin or his votaries 
ever dreamt. No, not a vestige remains of that 
ptoud structure, the Priory of St. Martin’s le Grand, 
nor of the labyrinthjne courts that succeeded to its 
mame. All have been swept away, and in their 
place we behold the wide street, the tall houses, and 
Ne most extensive establishment for the transmis- 
tion of letters in the world. What a change is this 
from the time when the venerable wall, said to have 
been built by Constantine, girdled in the city, and, 
inst withinside the northern gate, the noble convent, 
‘sanded, or perhaps re-founded, by the brothers In- 
and Girard, arose! It was just before the 
Norman Conquest that its foundation took place ; 
and the accession of William to the crown bestoved 
oth additional benefits. From him it received its 
. charter; for William, during the first years of 
mee Was anxious to conciliate his new subjects, 
n more especially the inhabitants of London. His 
re Js dated on Christmas day, 1068, and he 
a himself in the preamble “by the grace of God, 
a ie inheritance af blood, King of the Angles, 
is penne and Duke of the Normans.” The whole 
‘ery characteristic, He grantg “all the land and 
— beyond the little postesn which is called 
Awvany, 1842,Museum. 13 
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| Cripplegate, from the north corner of the city wall, 


according as the rivulet of springs marks the dis- 
tance, and as far as the running water which enters 
the city.” How characteristic of rude times !—no 
land-surveying, no actual admeasurement, but the 
“‘ranning water” marks the extent of the gift—the 
“‘ranning water,” that now, silently flowing un- 
derneath, supplies, perchance, three or four parish 

umps. 
‘ A confirmation of this charter was granted on Pen- 
tecost day, “‘ when Matilda, my wife, was conse- 
crated queen;” and in this the Conqueror, * under 
the sign of the holy cross,” recapitulates his gifts : 
and “I, Matilda, the queen, have granted consent ;* 
“IT, Richard, son of the king, have added consent ;” 
‘‘[, Stigand, archbishop, have confirmed ;” and thus, 
by about a score of illustrious names, is the assent 
awarded in as many different phrases. 

That an establishment so highly patronized should 
have rapidly risen into importance, is not surprising. 


|The title of “le Grand” was soon after added, on 


account of its abundant privileges, and it numbered 
among its deans many of the most illustrious scholars 
and statesmen of their time. Peter of Savoy, cousin 
to Edward 1.; Walter Skirlaw, a learned professor 
of the’ canon law, and afterwards Bishop of Dar- 
ham; William of Wykeham, that illustrious states- 
man and architect—he who, in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and above all, in Windsor Castle, built him- 
self a glorious monument—all, in early life, had the 
rule of this establishment. Nor did it reject the 
offerings of the citizens. Hither the oldest com- 
pany in London, the saddlers, duly came, each St. 

artin’s day, with taper and offering; and here, on 
the death of each member, a funeral service was per- 
formed, and the knell tolled, for which “ eight pen- 
nies,” then equal to 12s., were paid. 

But thither also, and not in proud array or in so- 
lemn procession, came the outlaw—worn and wearied, 
perchance faint and dying, yet rallying his wasted 
strength to pass that boundary, which separated the 
sanctuary ground from the common earth around 
him; and in earlier days, how often must the fair 
towers of St. Martin, rising proudly above Aldreds- 
gate, have seemed like the distant haven of the tost 
mariner, to the infringer of the sanguinary forest 
laws, to the prisoner escaped from the bondage of 
the fierce noble, to the widow who fled with her 
children from the tyranny of her feudal lord. But 
this protection, valuable as it undoubtly was in an 
age of barbarous usages and imperfect civilization, 
became ere long an intolerable nuisance. The great 
charter was won; the forest charter—emphatically 
the charter of the people—was soon added, and little 
was the shelter of the sanctuary needed for those who 
had the protection of acommon law. But that right 
which invested the precints of the convent with a 
sacred inviolability, was too precious in clerical esti- 
mation to be hastily laid aside, and the sanctuary 
still opened its gates. 

And a constant source of annoyance from hence- 
forth did St. Martin’s le Grand become to the muni- 
cipal authorities, but especially to the “ Worshipful 
Guide of the Goldsmiths.” This important com- 

any, one of the most ancient as well as illustrious, 
ad, even in Saxon times, its hall close adjoining. 
Leofstan, the goldsmith, who was “‘portreve” of the 
city in the Conqueror’s reign, lived at Cripplegate ; 
Guthuron, the goldsmith, have his name to Gutter 
Lane ; and the Frowshe and the Flaels of later times 
dwelt hard by. And the reader will be surprised to 
learn, that more than five hundred years ago, each 
Sp. or Mae. 5 
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goldsmith was compelled to bring his gold and silver 
articles, even as at the present day, to be marked at 
the hall with the “lybard’s hede.” Now, whether 
vicinity to the goldsmiths, or whether the situation 
of St. Martin’s just withinside the city gate, was the 
cause, we know not, but so it was, the sanctuary of 
St. Martin soon became as extensive a workshop for 
counterfeit jewellery, as Birmingham in modern 
times. It was in vein that the wardens of the com- 
pany sent their beadles to search for “contrefeyt 
broches, ringis, beadis, and other dysceytful thingis ;”” 
the cunning rogues obtained notice of their coming, 
and none were to be found. It was in vain that on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew the wardens proceeded 
along Westcheap and into Lombard Street, and on 
the morrow made diligent search at the fair in 
Smithfield, that no copper-gilt jewellery, and no 
plate unmarked with the “lybard’s hede,” should 
be sold. Scarcely had the worshipful deputation 
turned their backs, ere an abundant supply of coun- 
terfeit jewellery, at “wonderfully low prices,” in- 
stantly made its appearance, though no one could 
tell from whence. And riotous men, too, often took 
up their abode in St. Martin’s Sanctuary, and, sally- 
ing out from thence, created serious disturbances. 
Indeed, so serious an anndyance was this sanctuary 
found to be at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
that the municipal authorities used every effort for 
its suppression. It speaks well for the city police 
of these days, that with such a den of thieves at 
their north gate, peace should have been so well pre- 
served; but London, under the Plantagenets, pos- 
sessed a far more efficient constabulary than under 
the Tudors and Stuarts. There was the marching 
watch, armed men that patrolled the city during the 
night, and a standing watch, not composed of Dog- 
berry’s “ancient and most quiet watchmen,” but of 
tall men, who would not only bid any man “stand, 
in the prince’s name,” but knock him down if he re- 
fused. 

Still, the faet of there being such a og of refuge 
for “stoute masterless menne,”’ within their very 
jurisdiction, was most irritating to the city authori- 
ties. Many a lord mayor“ pithily” remarked upon 
the incongruity of holy men giving shelter to such a 
*‘ rascaille company,” and many a town-clerk learned 
in the laws of King Mulmutius (a very apocryphal 
monarch, but not the less important personage on 
that account with our forefathers,) quoted Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and the “ Custom of London,” and de- 
manded that Troynouvant should have all that full 
and unquestioned authority, within her walls, “ that 
was used and had in the city of old Troy.” 
did dean and canons heed remarks of the lord meyor, 
or authorities of the town-clerk. They had authority 
on their side against his authorities, and they began 
with the first council of Clermont and went on to the 
fifteenth century, and threatened, in the very words 
of their charter, their opponents with the doom of 
“Judas the traitor.” But the civic magistrates 
heeded little, as those in the nineteenth century, these 
denunciations; and therefore to try the question, in 
1440, their officers forcibly entered the sanctuary, and 
seized a prisoner who had been rescued from their 
custody. A suit was consequently instituted by the 
convent; and Master Markham, and Master John 
Carpenter, the town-clerk (he to whom London owes 
the establishment of the City of London School in 
Milk Street,) right learnedly answered on behalf of 
the city. But the authorities in favour of St. Mar- 
tin’s privileges were too strong to be rejected, and 
judgment was given in its favour. Aware, how- 
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ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND. 


ever, of the mischievous influence of the ri Whit 
yet they could not abrogate, the king’s couneil 
1451, put forth “ ordinances,” intended to by; ‘. 
sanctuary men rather more within the limits the 
law. These enact, that each man Claiming sanety. 
ary shall come before the dean and istered 
that all weapons in his possession shall be given yy 
except the knife at the girdle, which at this peti 
was used to cut food. ut the fierce dumee ¢ 
these men is forcibly hinted in the direetion that tp 
point of the knife shall be broken off, lest it shoul, 
be used as an offensive weapon. They are cop. 
manded to give up all property on their entering; i 
is enacted, that careful search shall be made whether 
any of them are artificers in counterfeit jewellery; 
and the gates of the Sanctuary are directed to be kp 
closed from nine at night until six in the momi 
These rules probably, to a certain extent, effersi 
their object; and that, during the wars of the Ros, 
a more respectable class occasionally took up thei 
residence there, we have testimony in letters of My. 
ter Ebbesworth, the scribe (which the reader will ini 
in that delightful collection, the Paston Letws) 
who, after having pursued his calling for some yeu 
in Paternoster Row, was compelled by pecuiay 
difficulties to take sanctuary here. In one ols 
letters, after earnestly entreating his “ worships 
master’’ to pay his bill, he adds, that it will bk: 
most charitable act, “for I lye here in seynturieg 
Sore costes.” 

But the shelter afforded by sanctuaries, even» 
debtors, was soon felt to be a grievous injury to th 
public. In Sir Thomas More’s own words, which, 
in his Richard the Third, he assigns to the Duke of 
Buckingham, “ Unthriftes ryot, and run in dett, 
upon the boldness of these places ; yea, and rich na 
runne thither with poore menne’s es ; there they 
builde, there they spende, and bidde their credivas 
goe whistle them.”” The suppression of this et 
blishment was therefore well pleasing to the inhi 
tants of the city; and soon after its surrende i 
1548 to Edward VI., the church was pulled dom, 
and a large wine tavern erected upon the east end. 

But, ere long, the inhabitants of London found tat 
although the church and conventual offices wer 
pulled down, and although there were no long: 
dean and canons, still the mischievous right 
sanctuary continued in almost the same foree, wi 
that “chamber goldsmiths,” who mixed coppe® 
undue proportion with their gold, and foreign, 
many of whom were “ suspect persons,” crowded tt 
harrow courts and mean tenements that now ot 
ied the ancient site. Nor was this place, ever! 
its new arrangement, deficient in those rotous ## 
who set civil and municipal laws at defiance. 
ter Stow, to whom we are indebted for so many! 
curious piece of information, tells us that these boldy 
refused to pay the city dues; and that in times ofl 
fection—which, in the sixteenth century, was ge 
rally once or twice during every hot summer—¥" 
the “ searchers” set the red cross, that “ token’ ® 


dreaded, on their doors, they « struck it out,” a! 
drove off the men appointed to keep watch ( 


hould keep them in-doa, 


declaring that no power s 
wy bet almost find an exc 


against their will. We may 
for this, when we look at the map of London at tis 
period, and see how each narrow court was er 
sected by one yet narrower; and then mark i 
and open space which extended almost wwe 
—— air slopes of meadow-land, the ne? 
elds, the beautiful gladsome coun , 00 delig we 
to the pent-up Londoner, and which imbabitant 
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ST. MARTIN’S 


in’s le Grand could catch a glimpse of from 
0. te dow. Surely, with coon fields al- 
most at his door, panting with fever and worn with 
noise and strife, can we wonder that the denizen of 
«Pour Dove Court,” “Round Court,” or even of 
«King’s Arms Alley,” should refuse to obey the in- 


isnetion of the “ worshipful lord mayor,” even, per- 
‘hance, of the “ queen’s majesty,” and, listening to 
a higher authority, obey the voice of nature, and go 


! 

a low and disreputable as were many of the in- 
habitants, there were others of a widely different 
class, Our forefathers, indeed, seem to have had 
none of that shrinking horror of a “low neighbour- 
hood” which it is now the fashion to express. The 
mansion of the Dukes of Brittany (and two of these 
waried king’s daughters) was right over against 
the sanctuary gate; and after the suppression of the 
convent, Northumberland House was built close be- 
side. Itis not of nobles, however, that we have to 
speak, but of those great a geese of our modern 
jierature, the printers of the sixteenth century. 
From the time that Caxton set up his first printing- 
mess in Westminster Abbey, these seem always to 
have chosen the vicinity of religious establishments ; 
and Whitefriars, Blackfriars, and the Greyfriars, in 
ibe reign of Henry VIII., were their chief localities. 
And St. Martin’s le Grand and its vicinity also boasted 
smeillustrious names. Thomas Gaultier, in the ear- 
lier half of the sixteenth century, dwelt in “Seynt 
Marten’s,” and printed one of the editions of Tyn- 
dae’s New Testament, and that favourite collection 
ules which our forefathers so greatly delighted 
in,“Reynarde the Foxe ;” and had a license to print 
French books too. And then, more extensively known 
an he, John Walley dweit just beside, in Foster 
lane, at the sign of the Hart’s Horn. And nu- 
merous were the customers that flocked to his un- 
gazed penthouse-like shop ; for John Walley printed 
almanacs, and he printed the “ Hundred Merrie 
Tues,” from whence Beatrice complains they said 
ste had stolen her wit; and “Sir Eglamore of Ar- 
‘oys,” achoice metrical romance, and the * Boke 
of Hawkynge,” and A’sop’s Fables in English. 

deed, John Walley appears to have been quite the 
publisher of polite literature ; and doubtless many a 
ruffed and pantofled gallant visited the ‘ Hart’s 
Hem” in Foster Lane, to inquire after some new 
took of “ryght pleasaunt readyng;” nor did he 
want for graver customers, for, in conjunction with 
_— e printed the whole works of Sir Thomas 
More. 


But the most illustrious inhabitant of this neigh- 
‘outhood was John Daye—the John Daye, book- 
‘lor, printer, and typefounder—for there was not 
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his shop under the gate; and from thence issued 
many a valuable work—Gildas, Walsingham, and 
other of the Latin chronicles; the sermons of the 
chief reformers ; all Archbishop Parker’s works—for 
Parker was his great patron—and Dean Nowell’s 
works, and Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and his 
Book of Martyrs, and the ** whole boke of Psalmes, 
with notes apte to synge them ;” and many a smaller 
work, too—the ‘ Floure of Godly Praier,” and the 
“ Pomaunder of Praier,” and “A Disclosure of the 
Monster Bull that Roared at ye Bishop’s gate”—for | 
John Daye seems to have been well aware of the bene- 
fit of a “ taking title.” But lighter literature also 
claimed his services. Derrigk’s curious “ Image of 
Irelande” was printed by him, and Tusser’s ‘Points 
of Goode Husbandrie,”” and Sackville’s stately tra- 
gedy, “Ferrex and Porrex,” which, as he says in his 
characteristic preface, had been surreptitiously “ put 
forthe a corrupted ;” but that now being 
‘newly apparelled, trimmed, and attired, in such 
form as she was before, I have harbered her for her 
friends’ sake and her own; and I doe not doubte her 
parentes, the authors, will not now be discontent if 
she goe abroad among you, good readers, so it be in 
honest company.” Still, if she is to be * quarralled 
with by envious persons, she, poor gentlewoman, 
will surely play Lucrece’s part, and of herself die of 
shame, and I shall wish she had tarried at home 
with me, where she was Welcome; for she did never 
put me to more charge, but this one poor blacke 
gowne, lined with white, that.I have now given her 
to go abroad withale.” But the fate which Master 
John Daye deprecates with such quiet humour, did 
not befall his little book; it passed through several 
editions, and was acted, and read, and quoted, even 
down to the period when Shakspeare had shown the 
world what a magnificent poem the historical drama 
might become. 
ow much may we lament that there was no Bos- 
well in those days to chronicle the right learned con- 
versations of the celebrated men who often met to- 
= in the little shop beneath Aldersgate! Nowell, 
ean of St. Pauls; Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury; Robert Crowley, the literary vicar of Cripple- 
gate, who had himself not refused to exercise the call- 
ing of a printer; and John Foxe, Daye’s most intimate 
friend ; and the right Jearned Master Camden, per- 
chance Master Stow, and the lofty and polished 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and homely and 
quaint Master Tusser, and Derrick, with his marve)- 
lous tales of the wild Irish, and their long hair and 
long spears, and undoubted familiarity with the evil 
one. Whata picture of that transition f its 
fierce political, and fiercer religious feelings—of its 
intense yearnings after knowledge—of its ardent en- 
thusiastic scholarship, would not a few scattered 
pages from such a journal present! But with his in- 
creasing trade, John Daye sought about for another 
shop. In 1572, Strype informs us he had between 
two and three thousand pounds’ worth of stock, and 
that his brother booksellers, jealous of the prosperity 
which he so well deserved, endeavoured to hinder 
the sale of his works. He therefore determined to 
open a second shop, in a more public thoroughfare— 
an incidental proof this of the general taste for read- 
ing, since it shows that the bookseller depended 
much upon casual customers. By license of the dean 
and chapter, he set up a little shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, which was “ low, flat-roofed, and leaded 
like a terrace, and railed and posted for men to stand 
upon, at any triumph or show.” Thiscost the large 
sum of from £40 to £50; but his rivals again at- 
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tacked him, and induced the lord mayor to forbid its 
erection, probably as encroaching on the footpath; 
but the archbishop complained to the council, and 
even “ pra ed the queen to set her hand to certain 
letters.” his was sufficient for the city authorities, 
who were almost as well acquainted with the force 
of the “sic volo” of the haughty lord of Canterbury, 
as with that of his royal mistress ; they immediately 
withdrew their prohibition, and John Daye took pos- 
session of his flat-roofed shop. From henceforth all 
went well with our worthy printer. He died in 1584, 
at his house over Aldersgate (apartments we should 
rather call tiem,) and was buried in the church of 
Bradley Parva, in Suffolk, where his “‘ lively effigies,” 
with fluted ruff and long beard, and an epitaph of 
‘choice Latin,” may still be seen. 

The district during the seventeenth century main- 
tained its ancient character. Although not so turbu- 
lent as Alsatia, nor so celebrated as an abode of ** mas- 
terless men,” as the sanctuary at Westminster, it 
was still far from respectable; and from the number 
of taverns near at hand, it was a locality much dreaded 
by parents and masters, for their sons and appren- 
tices. At the beginning of last century, Newcourt 
describes it as the resort of foreigners, and of persons 
engaged in dishonest callings, and adds, in allusion 
to its ancient ecclesiastical character, that from a house 
of prayer, it had indeed become a den of thieves. A 
better system of police soon after abated this nuisance, 
and to the time of the erection of the new Post-office, 
it maintained a character of average respectability. 
That erection has swept away every relic of St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand; and standing on its site, we can 
scarcely imagine that almost eight centuries ago the 
tall gate, the massive wall, the noble convent, with 
its extensive offices, were there; that westward the 
mansion of the Duke of Brittany arose, and eastward 
the “ rivulet of springs” flowed past the little church, 
which then bore the picturesque name of St. Anne’s 
in the Willows ; and still less would they who gazed 
on that scene recognize itnow. And the destination 
of each place is changed ; save that the little church 
still opens its doors each sabbath, and Goldsmiths’ 
Hall still remains. Yes, the massive wall, the 
stately convent, the lordly mansion, are all cast down; 
but the place for the pursuit of trade, and the place 
for religious worship, are there as of old—telling the 
nineteenth century, even as they told past genera- 
tions, that amid all the fluctuations of human affairs, 
all the advances of social Jife, religion and industry— 
our duty to God and our duty towards man—must 
ever be unchanged. 


THE WIFE. 


Ox come, beloved! to you gray wood, 
Where oft in childhood’s hour we strayed, 
Ere yet with plighted hands we stood 
Beneath yon bending willow’s shade ; 
And I my early dream will tell, 
And blush not though thine eye behold me; 
I feel thy voice’s soothing spell, 
Thy loved and loving arm enfold me. 


Ah! little didst thou dream how long 
I loved thee with a hidden heart; 
When even amid some touching song 
My sighs would breathe, my tears would start : 
Thou couldst not deem that this weak breast, 
Which in thy joy stood mute before thee, 





THE WIFE, 


Lengel but to share thy soul’s unrest 
hen sorrow’s night was deepening o’er thee. 


Oh! then the sullen years drew on, 

When thou must part, yet leave no token, 
= I mast bear, unshared, alone, 

grief which yet might not be spoken, 

Oh, love! it ont fearfal time, 

But all is past, forgotten now; 
Yet something of its youthful prime 

Hath fled from this devoted brow. 


This grieves me not, for well I know 
Thy spirit will not love me less, 
Though Time upon my head should snow, 
Or on my cheek too rudely press ; 
I feel that thou wilt dearer be— 
If — to me can make thee dearer— 
When the spring leaves of life’s young tree 
Around thy brow are growing searer. 


Years waned ; and thou rememberest yet 
The hour which led thee back to me, 
When, sickened with the world, we met, 
And each was changed—yet both were free: 
Not changed in soul, but sadder grown, 
And touched as by the wand of sorrow; 
And doomed, like buds too early blown, 
To greet, with wasted bloom, the morrow, 


Then once again I dared to dream, 
But now no more a dream of sadness ; 
Thy presence smoothed my life’s rough stream, 
And led me back to youth and gladness! 
And something did our hearts subdue, 

A yearning thought—a thought of home— 
As though our souls more closely drew 

Ere yet the darker days should come. 


Now, let them come! I fear them not: 
For art not thou, beloved, mine ? 
And is not this time-hallowed spot 
The altar of a love divine ? 
Oh, may the lamp which lights us now 
For ever on that alter burn, 
And ne’er through life our spirits know 
One severed hour o’er which to mourn! 
Exeanora Louisa Mowrass 


Athenzeum. 


JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The great natural aavantage of Guatemala is, the 
all but ready-made connection of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The great Lake of Nicaragua, har- 
ing an average depth of 15 fathoms, is within 16 
miles of the Pacific ; the only known outlet of this 
inland sea is the river San Juan, navigable for craft 
drawing four feet water, to the Atlantic — 
despite of rapids, and capable of being improved for 
the passage of ships. At present no commerce 1s 
carried on upon this remarkable line of me 
tion; it might almost be said that nothing 
upon it. As soon, however, as a settled county 
and stable Government can give security 10 com 
merce and capitalists, it is easy to se@ cust 
water-line will be the seat of an extensive 


trade ; whether it will ever answer the full expecta- 


tions of sanguine men, and su ie Cape Hor, is 
as regards pe and bulky commodities, very 1% 
tionable.— Britannia. 
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REGULARITY OF OCCASIONAL THINGS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
REGULARITY OF OCCASIONAL THINGS. 


Norarxe is more uncertain than the life of an indivi- 
dual At thirty, in a state of robust health, he appears 
likely to live for thirty years to come; but we also know 
that he may die the next moment. No one can be said 
wo have a lease of life for a single minute: all are in this 

tenants at will. Yet, when we go from the indi- 
vidual to numbers, we find that some certainty can be 
stained, Out of any given ten thousand in one of our 
principal cities, it is just about as certain, supposing no 
unusual visit of infectious disease, that only a fortieth part 
of the whole will die in the course of the next year, as 
that there will be a next year at all. So, give any ten 
thousand newly born infants, and certain circumstances 
in which they are to live, arld it becomes matter of calcu- 
lation how many will die the first year, how many the 
second, and so on; as also how many will reach twenty 
sears of age, how many fifty, and how many eighty. It 
is upon such calculations that the business of life-assur- 
wee is founded; individuals, in that case, take refuge 
fom the uncertainty of their own lives and prospects in 
tbe certainty which attends the lives and prospects of a 
aficiently large number. It might equally well be cal- 
culated, if we had the proper data, how many of the ten 
housand sucklings would reach six feet of stature, and 
how many would stop short at five feet six. Nothing, of 
course, could be more. uncertain of any given child, than 
that he was to attain either of these heights; yet of the 
whole, the number who would exceed five feet six could 
tecalculated almost to a babe. We might even predi- 
cieas to the number who would turn out to be fat men, 
bow many would exceed sixteen stone, how many seven- 
wea, and so on, if we had only observed beforehand how 
rany, in proportion to the mass of society, attain to those 
degrees of weight. 

So, also, nothing can be more uncertain than the 
ean of a man’s death. Who can undertake to say 
whether it will be in spring, summer, autumn, or winter, 
tut he is to die? ~But while the individual remains on 
itis point in a state of utter ignorance, he may arrive at a 
wolerbly distinct understanding as to his chunce of dying 
ttany particular season. It has been ascertained, for ex- 
wple, in Belgium, that the greatest mortality takes place 
in winter, and the least in the middle of summer; that it 
tues towards the one period and regularly falls towards 
the other; and that for every two who die in the heat of 
summer, three sink amidst the colds of dead winter. The 
chance of every individual is greater, therefore, as three is 
wo two, that he will die in winter rather than in summer. 

Bodily defects are obviously accidental to individuals. 
It might be in any family that the boy with the club foot 
Would be born. Curvature of the spine from a fall out of 
— or by other means, is a mishap to which 

children are exposed. But, though these misfortunes 
we forfuitous as far as single human beings are concerned, 
itis susceptible of proof that they are regular with respect 
Wo the mass of society. ‘That is to say, the number of 
= who come into existence with bodily defects, or 

suffer personal damage from accident, is year by year 
arly the same. In France, for instance, it is found 
tut, out of all the youth of a certain age in the country, 
— there is nearly the same number in proportion 
Population, who require to be excused from the 
oe on account of bodily defects. And not only 
le entire number similar, but the excuses for particu- 
cul fom, preserve a striking uniformity. Those ex- 
vom want of teeth were, in 1831, 1832, and 1833, 
wpectively 1304, 1243, and 1392; the short-sighted in 
ee Were respectively 948, 891, and 920; and 
eet in stature were 15,935, 14,962, and 
very one of those who wanted teeth could 
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have referred his defect to some accident in his life, or to 
some circumstance which might or might not have been. 
He could have previously formed no notion that such ac- 
cidents observed any regularity in their occurrence. Yet 
there must be a regularity about them, for just about thir- 
teen hundred youth reach fourteen every year in France 
in an edentulous state. There cannot remain the least 
doubt that, were similar returns made for every country 
in the world, with respect to the bodily defects of its in- 
habitants, the number who at fourteen have any particu- 
lar defect would be found every year quite as nearly 
uniform, in proportion to the entire number. 

The unprepared mind is apt to look upon these results 
as wonderful, and wonderful they certainly are, in as far 
as all natural things may be said to be full of wonder. 
But they are not wonderful in any inferior sense. They 
are simply the effects of natural causes; and the uni- 
formity which seems so surprising is merely owing to 
this, that the laws of nature are constant and imperturba- 
ble in their operation. With regard, for instance, to 
mortality, we have in the first place the definite period 
which nature enables us to live under circumstances har- 
monious with our constitution. This is one uniform 
cause. Then we have the circumstances inharmonious 
with our constitution, as defective aliment, air, clothing, 
and exercise, and exposure to positively detrimental in- 
fluences, as the virus of infectious disease, severe cold, 
&ec. All of these are likewise uniform causes, which 
continue nearly the same from year to year. That an 
individual should be endowed with the constitution calcu- 
lated to last seventy years, or should fall a victim to one 
or other of the destructive agencies here adverted to, is, as 
far as he is concerned, accidental ; but, when a great num- 
ber are concerned, the whole causes have full range of 
play, and the results become definite, as we have seen. 

The science of statistics is beginning to show us greater 
wonders than any of these, for it is gradually disclosing 
the fact that even those matters which depend on the 
human will are uniform, when we take them in a suffi- 
ciently large range. The number of persons tried for of- 
fences in certain countries, has been found to be year after 
year in nearly the same proportion to the population. In 
Belgium, for instance, in the four years 1826, 1827, 
1828, and 1829, the ratio of accused persons to every 
hundred of the population, was respectively 2-8, 2-6, 2-5, 
and 2-7, a variance quite trifling. The proportion of 
crimes against person, and crimes against property, also 
continued during these years to be nearly the same. 
Even the number of cases of a particular offence is found 
to have an annual uniformity. Thus, the number of 
murders in France is rarely below 230, and as rarely 
above 250. In the six years from 1826 to 1831 inclu- 
sive, it was respectively 241, 234, 227, 231, 205,* 266. 
What is more surprising, the number of homicides by 
particular kinds of weapons is usually nearly the same 
from year to year. The suicides in the department of the 
Seine, which includes Paris, were, in the nine years from 
1817 to 1825 inclusive, respectively of the following sur- 
prisingly similar amounts, the increase towards the close 
of the period being no more than proportionate to the in- 
creas: of population—namely, 352, 330, 376, 325, 341, 
317, 390, 371, 396. Here, likewise, in the modes and 
instruments, there was a remarkable uniformity. In 
France, the criminals were in 1834 as 1 to every 619 in- 
habitants ; in 1835, as 1 to every 631; a remarkably uni- 
form result. The criminals of particular ages were in 
those years nearly identical in numbers; those between 
thirty and forty were exactly so, being for both years in 
the proportion of 14-01, or fourteen and a fraction per 
cent. to the whole. 


* The HT of the b 
to the temporary closing of the tribunals on 
volution. 





of cases in 1830 is attributable 
of the 
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There are, we believe, five recognized reasons for drink- 
ng, and a good many unrecognized ones besides. Giving 
way to one or other of these on any occasion may be 
-nuch a matter of accident, though it is also certain that 
the irregularities of some people are remarkable for their 
regularity. Considering the degree of uncertainty which 
rests upon the point as far as individuals are concerned, 
it becomes a curious fact, that, one month with another, 
the number of persons arrested on the streets of London 
for being drunk, and who are immediately set free be- 
cause no charge can be brought against them, experiences 
little variation. This shows that the amount of inclina- 
tion in the mass of London society, and the power of the 
hesetting temptations, must remain at all times nearly at 
one point. 

The returns from the post-office in various countries 
show a remarkable uniformity in the causes which impel 
to letter-writing. When there is no change in the rates, 
the number of letters posted in one year is nearly the 
same as that posted in another, allowing for advance of 
population and development of industrial resources. As 
a vast number of letters are written to express affection, 
or in the way of civility, and are thus strictly spontane- 
ous, or voluntary, it becomes 2 carious consideration that 
the emotions of mind impelling to the writing of such 
epistles, must be uniform in their occurrence, within cer- 
tain local bounds and within a certain range of time. 
More than this, it is found that the number of letters put 
into the Parisian post-office without addresses, is, year by 
year, nearly the same. This act of forgetfulness or ne- 
glect, of which perhaps few individuals are guilty above 
once in a lifetime, and which many will never in any in- 
stance have committed, is perfectly regular in a sufficiently 
wide range. The letters with unintelligible addresses 
are also of uniform annual amount. 

The mind or will is not the only thing concerned in 
these cases. External circumstances also operate. But 
the wonderful thing is, that the agency of the mind and 
the agency of circumstances appear to have each its defi- 
nite sway or efficacy. It has been observed, for instance, 
that the crimes against property in France—and no doubt 
the same will be the case in all countries in the same 
temperate region of the earth—are most numerous in 
winter, and the crimes against the person most numerous 
in summer. These various classes of offences observe 
certain monthly proportions year after year with surpris- 
ing regularity. The explanation obviously is, that, in 
summer, the classes from whom most criminals arise are 
in full employment and well fed, therefore least likely to 
commit depredations ; also more at liberty to mingle with 
each other in the open air, and perhaps also most apt to 
be in the enjoyment of those redundant spirits which give 
a tendency to violence; whereas in winter all this is re- 
versed, food being then scanty, and men obliged to keep 
tamely within doors on account of the weather. It is to 
be observed that poverty is not found by the statisticians 
to be absolutely or directly a cause of crime. They find, 
on the contrary, many poor countries much freer of crime 
than comparatively rich ones. But they also find that 
the same people, under privation, are more liable to com- 


mit offences against property than they are when well | t 


supplied. Many things, indeed, are concerned in crime, 
and the subject appears involved in the greatest perplexity 
when we consider only an individual; but all of these 
causes, when we take masses into account, become dis- 
tinct in their character and relative force, and it is not too 
much to be hoped for that we may yet be able to give an 
exact arithmetical statement of both the natural tendency 
to crime, and the power of resisting temptations, belong- 
ing to every civilized nation of the earth. 

Some time ago, it was announced in the newspapers 
that a society was about to be established for insuring the 
honesty of clerks, secretaries, collectors, and all those 
persons who usually are obliged to find a friend to be- 
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come security for them. The announcement 

bly looked upon by nine-tenths of the cumanip hen 
a good sort of jeu d’esprit on those wild schemes wit 
which London abounds. But it was a serious propor, 
founded upon perfectly sound i calculated 
to be of very considerable utility. An able writer on lif 
assurance thus spoke of it when it was in its infaney 
“If a thousand bankers’ clerks were to club together ig 
indemnify their securities, by the payment of one poun4 
a-year each, and if each had given security for £500, its 
obvious that two in each year might become defaulters ip 
that amount, four to half the amount, &c., without reo. 
dering the guarantee fund insolvent. If it be tolerably 
well ascertained that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) 
among such persons amount to one in five hundred, this 
club would continue to exist, subject to being in debt in 
a bad year, to an amount which it would be able to dis 
charge in good ones. The only question necessary to be 
asked previous to the formation of such a clab, would b, 
may it not be feared that the motive to resist di 
would be lessened by the existence of the club, or tht 
ready-made rogues, by belonging to it, might find the 
means of obtaining situations which they would othe. 
wise have been kept out of by the impossibility of obtain. 
ing security among those who know them! Suppor 
this to be sufficiently answered by saying that none but 
those who could bring satisfactory testimony to their pr- 
vious goodsconduct should be allowed to join the chb; 
that persons who now may hope that a deficiency on ther 
parts will be made up and hushed up by the relative o 
friend who is security, will know very well that the cab 
will have no motive either to decline a prosecution or 
keep the secret, and so.on. It then only remains to ax 
whether the sum demanded for the guarantee is sufl- 
cient.”* The fundamental principle of such an assoce 
tion is, that among the class concerned, there is a certain 
aggregate of morality, of which each. individual is pe 
sumed to have his share; that in a sufficiently lage 
number, within the space of a year, there is an aggregsie 
of temptation, which will, in that space of time, have its 
certain quantity of victims; and that all that is necessary 
is for each individual to contribute as much as will in the 
whole make good this calculable deficiency. The princ- 
ple is thus exactly identical with that of life-assurane, 
and there is not one argument against the one but might 
with equal force he urged against the other. 

When we see that mental occurrences (if we may use 
such a term) observe regularity in a wide range of i» 
stances, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion thi 
the human mind is not, in its general nature, that capn- 
cious, hap-hazard, ignis-fatuus thing which it appears 
the individual. Hitherto it has been common to sy 


that the material universe is per op Foe — in 


government—there all is confusion 
kind of language ought to be reformed. 
mathematical science has been 


without law or pew 
could man have existed? se | 
swerable; and, though it is gratifying to 
proved, the truth might have been not less 


These questions ae unsl- 
. have the fact 
i con- 


* Article, “The Necessity of Legislation for Life Assurance, 





in Dublin Review for August, 1840. 
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VIBRATION OF SOUND.—A STRIKING FACT. 


cluded upon by the philosophic world upon a mere pre- 


The maze, then, ot without a plan ; but what is the 
t We would suggest, in answer, that mental only 
or ical urrangements in one respect—name- 
ap. por in the material world has but one 
jinet object and mode of acting, a mental power is en- 
dowed with a wide range of action. It is an instrument 
fited to act on a vast variety of occasions, some calling 
for great exertion, some for little; it is left free to exercise 
its on all these occasions, and such is its delicacy 
of constitution, and so great its sensibility, that rarely, in- 
deed, can its force be exactly proportioned to the call 
made upon it. A considerable number of faculties all so 
constituted, all liable to be thus called into action, and all 
seting and acted upon by each other—all, moreover, 
given in different degrees of power to every mind, and all 
liable to be affected in their tendency to act by external 
cacumstances, and by the thraldom of habits and preju- 
dices which they impose upon each other—can we won- 
der that human conduct, when regarded in an individual, 
isa scene so utterly inexplicable? ‘The confusion, how- 
rer, is but a necessary result of so much being ordained 
wbe done by so little means. To one ignorant of writ- 
vn language, the variety of words in a book would appear 
equally a confusion of a multiplicity of objects, although 
w well know that the whole are formed out of but 
twenty-four letters, and that the variety is entirely the re- 
alt of different combinations of a few simple elements. 
Perhaps the possible combinations of mental acts and 
emotions are not less than the possible combinations of 
the twenty-four letters, which are enormous in amount; 
ud thus mind must ever remain more or less beyond the 
\m of science ; but, in ascertaining that law presides over 
te whole maze, we humbly conceive that a point of the 
gratest importance has been gained. 

We mast limit ourselves here to showing but one way 
awhich practical advantage is to be deduced from this 
mth. Seeing how certain and regular is the efficacy of 
aternal circumstances in modifying the course of human 
wtion, how strong appears the call that is consequently 
utde upon all to aid in ameliorating physical and social 
conditions, so as to lessen the forces productive of evil, 
ind increase those leading to good. “Every social state,” 
«ys M. Quetelet, “supposes a certain number and cer- 
tn order of crimes, these being merely the necessary 
consequences of its organization. This observation, so 
dscouraging at first sight, becomes, on the contrary, con- 
whtory, when examined more nearly, by showing the 
mosibility of ameliorating the human race, by modifying 
ther institutions, their habits, the amount of their infor- 
mation, an, generally, all which influences their mode of 


VIBRATION OF SOUND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sin—In the last number of your Literary Gazette 
Jou give an interesting report of a paper read at a meet- 
P S the Royal Asiatic Society, by Lieutenant Newbold 
‘the Madras army, being a narrative of a visit made by 
‘ins last summer, to the Mountain of the Bell, or Gi- 


bl Nakus, (See page 28.) On reading this report, I 


Ws much with the coincidence of the ph 
ch stra phenomena 
eames with those “d an experiment familiar to the 
. acoustics. experiment I allude to is this: 
Fe of bladder is drawn tightly over a wide-mouthed 
sth when perfectly dry, its surface is dredged 


‘ . 
Re. wncre paper may be considered as a review of the cele- 
. of M. Quetelet, Sur L’ Homme. We have much 
trction will shortly ant that a translation of this valuable 
tte ented : see Bas +4 —_ rate, as a member of the 
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with very fine sand. If the bow of a violin be then 
drawn across one of its strings, close to the glass vessel, 
but not in contact with it, you will perceive the sand on 
the surface of the bladder to be agitated hy the vibration, 
and it will instantly assume some form or other. It will 
shape itself into a straight or wavy line, a star, or herring- 
bone, or other still more complex figure ; the figure grow- 
ing more intricate or simple with the increasing acuteness 
or gravity of the sound produced. For the same tone 
invariably impels the sand to shape out the same form, 
and this so completely that not a particle of the sand re- 
mains in the interstices of the figure. If, instead of the 
surface of a glass vessel, you take the sounding board of 
a musical instrument,—such as a violin or violoncello,— 
and strew it with find sand, the same result will follow. 
In all these cases, a surface hollow beneath, and covered 
with sand, when affected by the vibrations of air produced 
by a sound, is furrowed over, or diversified by a peculiar 
arrangement of the sand. To apply the result of this ex- 
periment to the phenomenon exhibited at Gibel Nakus, 
we must, I think, suppose the mountain to be hollow, and 
its face must take the place of the sounding board, or other 
surface, which I have described. The sound being pro- 
duced by whatever means (and travellers are not agreed 
as to the cause, although they agree that the disturbance 
of the sand by the action of the wind, or the motion of 
the feet, always precedes the emission of these sounds,) 
it seems to me that the furrows of the sand, and its ar- 
rangement of itself into horizontal waves of different 
lengths, must be ascribed to the same cause as the phe- 
nomena which take place in the experiment I have at- 
tempted to describe. The fact of the apex of the moun- 
tain producing shriller tones and shorter waves, is a 
further confirmation of this theory. The surface of the 
mountain being an inclined plane has, no doubt, a tend- 
ency to vary the phenomenon somewhat, as it must be 
apparent that the action of sound on sand upon such a 
plane would, in all probability, differ in some degree from 
the same action on a horizontal one; the natural gravity 
of the sand, likewise, must be taken into the account. 

I know not if these remarks may be deemed worthy of 
a corner in your excellent Journal or not. In either case, 
I beg to subscribe myselt, 


Your constant Reader, C. WitKinson, 


_ A STRIKING FACT. 

“An East Indian” in the Times says:—“In March 
last, as I was repairing to the native village of Bustom to 
survey a bridge which was thrown across the road, on my 
route from the station of Jellasore, on crossing the Sou- 
bunreeka river, my attention was attracted to a number 
of human skeletons, which lay scattered in various direc- 
tions upon the white sauds adjacent to the course of the 
stream. Upon inquiry I learned that these unfortunate 
relics were the remains of pilgrims, who were on their 
road to the great pagoda at Juggernaut, and had been 
drowned two evenings before by means of a ferry-boat 
sinking with them during a violent north-wester. On my 
approaching several of these sad vestiges of mortality, I 
perceived that the flesh had been completely devoured 
from the bones by Pariah dogs, vultures, and other obscene 
animals. The only portion of the several corpses I no- 
ticed that remained entire and untouched, were the bottoms 
of the feet and the insides of the hands, and this extraor- 
dinary circumstance immediately brought to my mind that 
remarkable passage recorded in the 2nd Book of Kings, 
relating to the death and ultimate fate of Jezebel, who was, 
as to her body, eaten of dogs, and nothing remained of 
her but the ‘palms of her hands and the soles of her feet.’ 
The former narrative may afford a corroborative proof of 
the rooted antipathy that the dog has to prey upon the 
human hands and feet. Why such should be the case 
remains a mystery. —Examiner. 
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From the United Service Journal. 


* * * Cuartes had nought todo but to sit upon 
the beach and fling pebbles into the sea; only one 
abode in the immediate neighbourhood of the little 
town to which he had been ordered attracted his atten- 
tion,—not from its appearance, for it was one of those 
ugly buildings with which the Government is 
pleased to mar the beauty of England, but from 
that of its inmate. It was the house _ 7m 
to the use of the naval officers on the Preventive 
station. A solitary spot it looked, standing upon 
the edge of the cliff, with its dark look-out house on 
one side, and its paddock, not transformed into any 
thing like a garden, on the other. In the evenings 
the old sailor—he was a gray-haired, weather-beaten, 
and melancholy man—would come to the palings of 
the little paddock with his glass, and, after opining 
with the man on duty touching the suspicious ap- 
pearance of some swift-sailing lugger, ** far out on 
the sea,” would stand lingering in, yet looking 
at Charles with an air of interest apart from mere 
curiosity. 

One night, after passing each other by several 
times on the beach, the sailor and the soldier opened 
a@ conversation, with the usual remarks upon the 
beauty of the night and the possibility of stormy 
weather. From this they passed to more general 
conversation, and in a day or two the old sailor had 
drawn something of the truth from our Ensign, who, 
quite unaccustomed to depend on his own entire re- 
sources for amusement, and, moreover, really un- 
happy in mind, was ready to open his whole heart to 
one willing to sympathize with its feelings. So there, 
at the side of the vast sea, on a lovely evening, in the 
silence of twilight, (that silence with which the 
moon’s rising is frequently hallowed, ) the gray-haired 
man and the slender boy began a friendship which last- 
ed long, long after their parting. There sat they under 
the shadow of the tall cliffs ; the steady tread of the 
tar on duty beat time, as it were, to the music of the 
gently-sounding waters : something mysterious there 
seemed in the shadowy outline of that tall pacing 
form, his hat whitened for concealment, and his arms 
gleaming on his near approach to those 


Who talked together near the waters. 


For in truth it was a sweet night for kindly con- 
verse. 

A month after this found the pair sitting side by 
side in the same place. There is no need to carry 
my readers through the histoty of the old Lieute- 
nant’s growing interest and ripening regard for 
Charles,—no need to tell how it came about that he 
who had for many years locked up his mournful 
thoughts within himself, now yielded them up before 
the influence of a generous and sympathizing nature, 
—no need to wonder whether it was the companion- 
ship of youth so —. wanted, unconsciously, perhaps, 
that opened the flood-gates of sensibility at once, and 
drew forth a history which, as mere romance, would 
have stirred up the liveliest emotions of pity and re- 


he for this history and its truth ! 
Often, often faltered the poor Lieutenant’s voice 
in relating it ; often paused he in his narrative for days 


together. These interruptions may be well ima- 
gined ; and, though it is an “‘ old story, long gone by,” 
there may yet be some who can call to mind what I 
am about to relate touching 
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THE TWO NUNS OF THE CONVENT OF ST. 5, 


* * * “We were all 
Rattler after the death of on Coma Pe 
fellow ! he ought to have been a Post-Captain he 
deck of a frigate, (soliloquized Charlton, ) onl he was 
neither a sprig of nobility, nor related toa 

of Parliament. On board of our little g] 

he died as we were coasting along the shores of Por 
tugal; and the First Lieutenant immediately made 
his report to the proper authorities, at Whose com. 
mand we took up our station off C—— for g time, 
Winston and I had always been on friendly 

not intimate terms; circumstances, however, now 
brought us more closely together. Our dispositions 
were unlike, but contrast is not infrequently the che 
cement of friendship; and we became sworn and i» 
separable allies. I believe the grand secret of the 
commencement of Winston’s regard for me lay in 
my being useful to him. He knew that, if abeen 
from the ship, the duty would be more strictly done 


than if he were present; and he, lo iety and 
excitement, was constantly eshens, When’ were 


several villas scattered about the sea-coast, inhabit 
ed by the families of rich merchants from Lisba, 
and among these Winston soon became popular. He 
would bring large parties on board to see the ship 
(there is no sight, you know, that women love » 
much ;) and, long before I had banished the memory 
of our dead Captain from my mind, we had mery 
meetings and dances, which ill accorded with uy 
regrets for the lost. These at last were banished \y 
a radiant pair of eyes, and a voice whose merrimes 
was like the gentle ringing of a silver bell. | think 
I hear her Jaugh now, (murmured poor Charlton, 
soliloquizing again,) as I translated as well a! 
could the Midshipman’s report of the ball-room be 
ing ready in his own nautical mode of expressing it, 
by informing ns, through the skylight of the litle 
cabin where we sat over a repast of delicious {nits 
and the purest vintage, that ‘ the guns were all sluet. 
She had a pale, pensive cousin at her elbow; avé. 
as I led out the lady of the radiant eyes to dane, 
Winston turned unwillingly, I thought, to the grave 
beauty, and offered her his arm; bat she gares 
pretty denial on the score of not having strength 
join our English country dance, «vhich we had intre- 
duced among them, and so sat down at the stem d 
the vessel, on a couch we had framed for the ladies 
covered with the, union-jack. She said she was cor 
tent to look atus. And when the dance was endei, 
and Wintson claimed my gay beauty for the next, | 
took my station beside the mournful cousin. I “ 
heard her history previously, and she reminded me 
it as we sat together apart from the dancers. — 
well known: she had been betrothed pouslt 
widower, and he had died ere the nuptials could t 
place, to the great delight of his son, who — . 
the whole of his fortune, and no less delight re 
betrothed, which was somewhat abated nde 
claration of her father that she should take the vell 
I had often heard of such stories: nay, _—_ 
girls whose destiny was thus sealed; but 
this poor melancholy creature —_ of her 
row (for she had hated the widower) and 
ts,—to hear her sighing over this, ~ 
rilliant band set the feet of others peg y 
deck, and while the boundless expanse of of 
petual sea”’ seemed at it were the very Teexiog ft 
dom,—to see her large, melancholy eyes into si 
beyond all that was passing befe feat into 
lence, and gloom, and despair, 


a mechanical existence,—created & 
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powerful interest inme, I looked up at our grace- | 


fu) and tapering masts, our delicately-shaped and 
dainty-looki ship, then at the vast waters, and 
jp! again at our streaming pennant. Strange, un- 
ieinable, but resistless thoughts crossed each other 
‘hrough my brain. In imagination I had borne 
isidora—so was she named—from her enchain- 
ment of bigotry and despotism. ‘Under the shadow 
of our fag,’ thought I, looking proudly up at the 
yandard that floated over our heads, ‘she might 
yesaved.’ Of thoughts beyond this I had none: 
a rescue for the oppressed was all I dreamt of: 
and, embodying that dream as well as I could, I 
made her understand my hopes, my wishes, and 
my fears. She trembled, shuddered, and knew 
not what to say. The loud band called forth the 
dancers afresh: we had scarcely remarked its pre- 
vious cessation. The young, gay laughter of girls 
ind merry-hearted Midshipmen rang a chorus to 
ibe light airs and harmonious symphonies as they 
preluded, in uncertain beauty, ere the dance began ; 
and the voice of Winston, calling upon all to join 
«me giddy measure, foreed us from our place of 
dreams and doubt. 

“Hitherto my love had been given to the lady 
of the laughing eye. That night, or rather the 
next net went to my berth with a mind torn 
ty perplexing emotion; and I could hardly have 
fallen asleep ere I was aroused by Winston shaking 
ne, and telling mg that he had received sailing or- 
des, and that we were to start with the first fair 
wad forthe Mediterranean. The wind—shall I say 
—fwoured us. Isidora and her gay cousin had de- 
parted from the water-side to a villa some miles in 
ie country, and close alongside of us lay a newly- 
atived man-of-war, with a crusty old Commander 
a board, who was likely to report all our doings, 
i they were by any means inconsistent with our 
luty. Had they been beyond necessity correct, he 
would fave allowed them to pass without praise 
fom himself or others. Furthermore, he sent a 
sick Governor’s son on board, to be taken to Malta 
forthwith. In short, in three hours we had fairly 
ost sight of the wooded declivities and ornamented 
vilas in which Winston and I had passed many 
pleasant hours. Far away were we from Isidora 
‘ad Maria,—far away, while they supposed us 
near them. 

. ° * * * * * 


“Fortune—the fortune of war—sent us back 
gan to the beautiful neighbourhood from which 
we had been so suddenly banished, in fifteen 
months. Isidora had already taken the veil; and 
Maria’s parents being dead, her guardians had also 
placed her in the Convent of St. S—— for a time. 


’ * + . * * * 


7 memories come over me sometimes,’ 
sad Charlton, in his musing, melancholy voice, 
et pausing in his tale for a* minute or two: 
recollections of gentle and eager voices ; 
eet the contrivance of an old nun, long since 
an with the convent thraldom, and a priest, 
"0 could not withstand the glitter of our gold 
we we frequently met in an adjoining vineyard, 
oe + yt and Isitora; for I had 
} if not m ections, at least my pi 
co r. Sometimes I am so lost in thoug Yl 
je again among the clustering vines: again I 
cle beet into loving eyes; and, at lest, T am 
so ot on ~ life "* —— times by these 
’ at my feet, and warni e 
‘sUary, | Mdieesees. oa a 
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| where I am, and of the lapse of years between 
those times and these.” 

Rising with an abruptness that startled Charles, 
Charlton said :— 

* Not to-night! not to-night! Wait till to-mor- 
| row, at this time, and I will tell you the rest.” 

A word or two apart with the “look out,”’ (how 
mechanical is the sailor’s or the soldier’s duty ! )}— 
a silent pause while he swept the horizon with his 
night-glass,—an expressive pressure of the En- 
sign’s and in his own hard palm,—and Charlton, 
toiling up the steep shingled beach, stood awhile 
on the embankment, giving one last look upon the 
outstretched ocean ; and, soon afterwards, Charles 
heard the gate of the little paddock close, and final- 
ly the cottage door. So, with thoughts all stirred 
by the old sailor’s recital, he wandered up and 
down the coast for an hour or two before he retired 
to his quarters for the night. 

On the following evening the pair met again in 
the dim twilight, and Charlton continued his re- 
cital. To avoid the accusation of tediousness, I 
may as well leave some of the scenes on which he 
dwelt with melancholy interest to the imagination 
of my readers, (doubtless they can fill them up at 
will from various passages of their own early 
times,) and proceed to the final detail of that event 
which had flung that shadow on his path which 
neither time nor circumstance had ever removed. 

** The outer walls of the convent were washed 
by the ocean, and by degrees our vessel had been 
removed from her first anchorage to one almost 
opposite. Everything had been arranged for the 
reception of Donna Isidora and Maria; the priest 
was to accompany them on board to perform the 
marriage ceremony, since we, having no chaplain 
of our own, had resolved on profiting by such an 
opportunity till we could be re-married by a cler- 
gyman of our own church. A boat, manned by 
steady and tried men, with muffled oars, lay off 
the shore, awaiting our signal—of a momentary 
light—that all was ready. The priest had provided 
a ladder, and the hour fixed for the escape was 
that appropriated by the inmates of the convent to 
private prayer. My heart seemed to echo back 
every stroke of the booming bell, as it swung back- 
wails and forwards in its archway on the top of 


one of the convent towers. A long pause of sus- 
pense ensued—Winston and I looking on each 
other in silence; in. truth, our thoughts were too 


deep for words. At last, a stone was thrown gent- 
ly against the other side of the old wall. In less 

an a minute, Winston and I were on the top of 
it, looking down upon the trembling group below. 
Ah! methinks I see Isidora’s uplifted face, more 
than usually whitened by the effects of moonlight. 
Then the moon became obscured, and we were in 


” | comparative darkness. ‘Proceed!’ I heard Isidora 


whisper to the old nun, ‘ we owe it to you that we 
are here.’ The priest was already below the outer 
side of the wall to assist the females in their de- 
scent. The nun, nowise inclined to refuse prece- 
dence on such an occasion, did as she was bid. A 
veiled and trembling figure followed her ; from her 
terror, I felt convinced it was Isidora, and giving 
her into Winston’s arms, I entreated him to hasten 
to the boat that there might be less delay, while I 
awaited Maria’s ascent. ‘Hush!’ said the s 

girl, with one foot on the ladder. ‘Be quick, in 
mercy be quick!’ I exclaimed too “74 in my 
terror—(for the first time in ~ life I felt an une- 
quivocal sensation of fear.) Suddenly I felt her 

Sp. Mae.” 6 
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spring upwards on the ladder—then there was a| 


sound of coming voices, a hurried tread of foot- 
steps, lights flashed from various windows, the old 
bell knelled forth angry and appalling tones— 
words of doom; and the terrified creature fell back 
upon the turf beneath. A shriek of anguish—it 
were a mercy if I could banish it from my memory 
and my frequent dreams—a cry for mercy, uttered 
by a nun in her behalf, as she raised the senseless 
form, were all I heard: the tall priest, a man of 
great power, frightened for his own sake as well as 
mine, dragged me down, and carrying me off in 
his arms as though I had been a weak child, jump- 
ed into the boat with me in which sat Winston and 
the rest. They laid me at their feet, almost pow- 
erless from terror and reflection, and yet fearfully 
alive to all that had passed, all that was passing. 
She, whom I imagined my bride-elect, lay moan- 
ing in Winston’s arms, while he bent over her, 
kissing her lips, and calling her by a thousand en- 
dearing names. My bride-elect!—God help me! 
J heard at last, not Isidora’s, but Maria’s voice; 
she it was whom I had delivered to Winston’s 
care. My bride-elect—bride, indeed of the grave! 
—was that poor miserable and devoted victim I 
had seen surrounded by human bloodhounds be- 
neath the old convent wall. 

“* Have I courage,” continued Charlton, clasping 
his hands convulsively, “to recall the history that 
I drew-from the old priest in after years! Oh! my 
gracious and merciful Father!” cried the unhappy 
man, looking up to the calm heavens, where the 
placid moon and lustrous stars kept their untiring 
and eternal watchings—* merciful and just Crea- 
tor! can such things be done in thy name without 
retribution in this world? Dost thou not goad the 
evil-doers of such works with thy curse? What 
though they seem outwardly punished, have they 
not moments of remorseful’ agony, unmatched for 
horror in this world or the next? I trust, I trust, 
they have !”” he erclaimed, tossing his arms high 
above his head, frc.n whence his cap had fallen— 
“*T trust”’—and he clenched his teeth—* I trust she 
is revenged!”” * ad ° * * 

** They buried her alive,” he added, at last, in a 
low, hoarse whisper, and with brows knitted so 
closely together, in their agony of thought, that his 
dark eyes blazed from beneath them—** They 
doomed her to a slow and frightful death; the 
bricked her up by degrees, and left her to die wit 
a gap betweeen her eyes and the green spot where 
last I had seen her and heard her shriek. * * 
Merciful Heaven! why are the waters of Lethe 
a fable? Wherefore can they not be granted to 
such as would resign all else on earth for them ? 
Her upturned whitened face—her shriek !” 

The veteran seaman’s breast heaved like the 


tossing billows before him—for the very sea seem- | 


ed as though it participated in his miserable and 
angry recollections ; and then, once more clasping 


his hands earnestly together, he breathed a heavy | 


curse upon herexecutioners. Pacing up and down 
beside the advancing billows, Charles could hear 
his unfortunate friend weeping aloud ; and, when 
the violence of his tears had brought their own re- 
lief, he once more sat down beside the youth, who 
had sorrowfully listened to his miserable recital, 
and concluded it. 

**1 can call to mind,” he said, “ their laying me 
down in my berth. I remember the sensation of 
my stone-cold face, my chattering teeth, my moist 
hair clinging to my cheek, my rigid lips, my wild 
weak cries of agony, my clasped imploring hands. 


CONVENT OF sT. S—-——, 


Onward, onward we were sailing. I sat up, and 
looked wildly through the port-hole: the shore Was 
/no longer visible. 1 forgot whither we were bound. 
|but the night was calm, and I could hear loy 
| whispering voices on the deck above me, Wip. 
| ston and his bride, leaning over the ship’s side that 
‘bore them away from anguish and me rom hope— 
| # * * * * * e 
| One day, a man-of-war came alongside of ys: 
| she was homeward bound. I was ill enough, God 
knows, w be justly reported incapable of duty, and 
I was carried on board of her. Winston and | 
shook hands, in silence, on the deck of the Rattler, 
as I was leaving her ; and I fancied I saw the figure 
of Maria looking at me from the distance as tho 
wanting courage to approach and bid me fuewdl 
I never saw either of them again. The romance 
soon became public, with the addition of a dud 
scene, for which there never was the slightest foun. 
dation. My terrible illness unfitted me for the ser. 
vice for many years; and, on my recovery, this ap- 
pointment, which I might long ago have exchangei 
for what the world calls a better one, was offered 
me. It suited my lonely habits: here I am unmo- 
lested. Since that fatal night, which well-nigh 
shook my reason forever from its seat, I have shu- 
ned society. 1 hear of Sir John and Lady Winsn 
frequently. They are looked upon as gay peopl, 
(she not estes taken the veil was enutled to her 
fortune, and established her legal right to it,) ani 
as such are sought by the world. 

““T wonder,” continued Charlton, after one of 
those thoughtful pauses with which his painfulnar- 
rative had frequently been interrupted, “1 wonder 
if Maria—Lady Winston—ever thinks of Isidora!” 
He locked his hands in earnest prayer again, and 
looking upwards to the clear calm heavens, Charles 
sat’ his lips move visibly, but inaudibly, and al- 
ling to mind the frequent recurrence of such voiee- 
less aspirations, felt how truly the memory of Is- 
dora was with him undying. How little, oh! how 
little do we know of one another’s inner life ! How 
little can we judge of what things pass through 
the minds of others from what is “rays 





To common observers Charlton was nothing but 
that almost dreaded person—an oddity. / 
they could have looked through the closed windows 
of his solitary dwelling on winter nights, and seen 
him walking up and down the confines of his nar 
row room, with lips moving in hurried prayer, and 
with hands wrung together in agony!—ah! if they 
| had seen this, they would not have passed him by 

with the unconcerned eyes usually turned on hin 

by those even who were familiar with the incidens 
'} have related! ‘Poor old Charlton,” he wis 
called generally ; some did not know 
scarcely recollected why. Adversity flings a heary 

all over her victims, which few care to ras. 
| eople go about the world seeking feasting 
than mourning. ~* 

* * 





* * * * 


Young as he was, he had so yielded up his sy- 
pathy to “* Poor old Charlton,” that he felt a Keen 
pang of regret when he looked back and saw 


standing at his garden-gate, after they ye 


hands and parted, and looking ve “ 
he gazed after his young friend. “ we 
mont egal a thought Charlton, as he caught the 
last glimpse of the little detachment = a 7 
along the winding road behind his ory 
‘and with something more resembling & a 
sigh, he lifted the latch of his cottage-door, 
going in, appeared no more that day. 
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MILITARY GLORY. 


From the United Service Journal. 
MILITARY GLORY. 


Canton River, January 17, 1841. 


Mx. Evrror,—We now discovered (what every 
body knew before,) that the Chinese had been de- 
ceiving us from the first. Capt. Elliot, therefore, 
placed affairs in the hands of the Commodore, that 
he might try his powers of persuasion, who accord- 

zly summoned the Mandarin at Chuen-pee Forts 
to surrender, giving him twenty-four hours to con- 
ser of it. However, before the expiration of the 
time, he positively refused to comply, adding that 
he was quite ready for us. The following morning 
(ie 7th January,) we (Marines) were ordered to 
nd, together with part of the 26th Regt., 37th 
Native Infantry, and Bengal Volunteers—563 was 
the strength of our battallion, which, with parts of 
the other three regiments and the Royal Artillery, 
and seamen to drag their guns, made in all about 
\400men. We landed in the morning, at eight 
delock, in a bay about two miles from the forts, 
and, as we proceeded inland to attack the forts in 
ihe rear, two steamers, with two corvettes, got 
under weigh, and commenced battering the sea- 
face of the lower and upper forts ; when we arrived 
within 1500 yards of their entrenchments we found 
the hills behind which these works lay defended 
by a line of Tartar and Chinese troops. Our 
arance-guard and skirmishers very soon engaged 
tee so warmly that they retreated, though not so 
preeipitately as I expected. They, however, only 
filed one, and wounded three, of Capt. Ellis’s 
dirmishers. The man killed was shot clean 
9 the breastplate, the ball coming out at his 


ck. 
The Artillery, with four guns, took up a position 


masudden elevation to our left. As we began 
wo open the forts’ batteries and entrenchments, the 
shot came from these in return, humming and 
whizzing pretty thickly over our heads ; one or two 
nitled among the bayonets, and caused our men 
Wo ip frequently, and I began to bow myself, so I 
ordered their arms the last three or four minutes, 
when we received the order to advance on the in- 
weachments, These lay within a well-construct- 
edstockade, with a deep dry ditch in front, and, 
tad the Chinese deiended the same, it would have 
surprised and checked us considerably. The main 
body crossed a hill to the right of this, and scoured 
tte huts or barracks within the intrenchments, 
whilst my company (the No. 8, or Capt. Gillespie’s 
light bobs,) went up the hill to the left, crossed the 
sockade, and peppered the garrison retreating from 
~ upper fort. It was then I first discovered the 
ver fort, and making for it, got up second and 
inrtJirst ; for no sooner had I climbed the wall 
an a stone giving way let me down on a flight of 
eps inside, down which I rolled, and up which I 
‘an, and found at the top fourteen of our company, 
1 gg age Tartars at the back of some houses 
: a ey started, and so did I, down the steps 
e platform, where I found a spear in a wound- 
onde arms, to which I tied a union jack, and 
itto the Hyacinth to cease firing, as two 
came into the fort after we were inside the 
in Our attention was now attracted by several 
despa at us from one of the houses. We soon 
me ed all inside, (about thirty,) and, proceed- 
’ every house full of men, some with 
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spears, some matchlocks, and the greater number 
with bows and arrows. The fronts of these houses 
wére composed of a frame of bamboo, covered 
with rush mats ; and they sent spears, arrows, and 
shot through the same very freely, till our musket- 
balls laid them low. One house, in particular, 
which it was necessary to pass, was defended by 
twenty-four men inside, and I endeavoured to get 
in among them, with the idea of saving their lives, 
or some of them at least; but I got several pokes 
in the ribs, and blows from their swords (thanks to 
the union-jack, which I had twisted round my 
body, over the shoulder, for keeping me from 
serious damage.) I now got rather hot-headed, 
which being increased by a fellow sticking his 
spear into my side, whilst ordering the men not to 
fire, I ran him through the cheek, when he became 
hot in return, and stabbed the serjeant through the 
right arm, for which he received the contents of 
the Serjeant’s fusil through his body; and, after 
one or two encounters of a similar kind, we cap- 
tured the fort. I ought to mention the explosion 
(it was blown up by a Mate, ——, who followed 
me into the fort) which took place during the above 
occurrence. On going afterwards to the spot, I 
believe man never beheld the effects of warin such 
a horrible shape. I counted fifteen dead and 
twenty-six wounded bodies on the spot, the whole 
on fire; some, though apparently roasted to a 
cinder, still struggling for victory over the strong 
arm of death, which had grasped these unfortunate 
wretches in its most horrible shape; for some, 
pierced in numerous places by musket-balls, were 
unable fo extinguish the fire, which was slowly 
consuming their limbs and bodies (from their 
dresses being composed of cotten, lined with cotton 
wadding, which burnt like tinder, now and then 
bursting into flames from a passing breeze ;) others 
from cannon-shot, with jaws smashed, legs gone, 
and bowels lying on the earth, still groaning, and 
sometimes by sudden effort turning over, their eyes 
stretched wide open, from the shrinking of the skin. 
It was, in short, the horror of horrors to behold,— 
and I hope never to see the effects of war in such 
disgusting guise again. I allowed some of the men 
to shoot several of them, for pity’s sake: I would 
have done all, but ther issomething seems to say, 
even in a battle-scene like this, that you know not 
whether it is right or wrong. I took out of one 
house forty-five prisoners unhurt, and sixty-three 
more or less wounded. I was enabled to save 
their lives through the medium of a Chinese in the 
fort, whom I had often met at the watering-place 
when there with a flag of truce. He had been at 
Manilla, and spoke Spanish well. He came beg- 

ing me to spare his life, fancying that we, like 
- ew te gave no quarter. I struck a bargain 
with him, that he should come to the window of 
the house, and persuade the defendants to lay 
down their arms, and thus save themselves, and 
also his life, at the same time. After some persua- 
sion, they complied, and all came out. 

While this attack was making at Chuen-pee, two 
corvettes were hotly engaging Ti-cok-tou fort on 
the opposite bank of the river, and an iron steamer 
(the Nemesis) and Queen, Company’s steamer, 
were engaging a number of war-junks in Anson’s 
Bay, which makes a sweep to the further side of 
Chuen-pee ; these soon blew up, first one and then 
two together, and afterwards about eight others at 
different intervals. Explosions continued to take 
place from one or other of these places till after 
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eight o’clock in the evening. On examining the 
sea-faces of the different forts, we found that, 
though battered tremendously, still they had sus- 
tained little material damage, from the immense 
depth of masonry ; this was twenty-three feet deep, 
and the parapets, composed of a sort of cement, or 
pounded granite, and have resisted the shot even 
better than stone. Indeed, the whole of the 
Chinese forts are amazingly well executed, and 
the soldiers do not want courage—had they but 
discipline and better weapons, they. would not 
prove such easy conquests. 

I went with Capt. Ellis yesterday, and took a 
plan of the grounds, and also a sketch, which I 
mean to finish and publish; I have got a great 
many subscribers here. The loss of the Chinese 
at Chuen-pee is said to be 500, and 300 at Ti-cok- 
tou and among the junks. , We proceeded further 
up the river to attack the other forts, and break the 
chains, on the 9th; but a chop-boat, with a flag 
of truce, was sent off after the first few shots were 
tired—the result of which has been a truce, and 
from what we can learn, matters are near at a 
close. 

P. S. 25th Feb—Since writing the foregoing 
part of this letter, another change has taken place 
in affairs here, to our utter amazement. We were 
lying quietly at Hong Kong, which had been 
ceded to us by the Chinese at the interview between 
Capt. Elliot and Ke-shen; but the latter having 
been degraded by the Emperor, on the receipt o 
his despatches, for what he had judged proper to 
do, and only permitted to retrieve his character by 
** driving the barbarians from the coast,” it seems 
he is making, alas! a frail attempt to do so. We 
received orders four days since to return here: we 
arrived yesterday, and found hostilities had com- 
menced, which are still proceeding. Four howit- 
zers were landed to-day on an island in the centre 
of the river, under Capts. Knowles and Spencer, 
R.A. The Chinese opened fire from the large 
forts of Anung-Hoy, on the east bank of the river, 
and from North Wang-Tong, an island 650 yards 
farther up than the one on which the howitzers 
are landed, which bears the same name. We are 
two miles from these forts, and take. our position 
in the morning between the former (Anung-Hoy) 
and the latter. where the chains cross. The orders 
are, that, after the ships have silenced the guns on 
the sea face, all the Marines and the other troops 
,are to be landed, to take possession of and attack 
the heights above Anung-Hoy. I have been 
looking to-day with a glass, and should say there 
are about 5000 men on these heights ; so we shall 
have some odds, in numbers, to contend with—but 
no fear but what we shall lick them. They fired 
very well all day from the forts, and their guns 


line of masonry, as described before, and mount, it 
is believed, 266 guns, besides all those at Wang- 
Tong forts. I am sitting up in bed writing this; I 
can now and then hear the guns fired at the party 
with the howitzers, who are constructing their 
battery. 

Feb. 28th.—The action took place the day before 
yesterday, the Blenheim and ourselves taking the 
Anung-Hoy forts on this side, the right coming 
up. The firing was very heavy, and they did not 
give up for three hours. Our rigging was very 
much cut up, (they mount 261 guns, most 42- 
pounders,) and some shot came through both sides. 
We were ordered to land, (I mean the Marines 
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from both ships,) which we did 
fire, but landed ail safe, and stormed both ft” 
mandarins fell in the assault ; of one of whom . 
sword can tell more than I can,—I h nl 
; Cast Have got his ca 
and sword. _I did not write yesterday, as | 
pretty well tired ; but to-day I am left peta 
of the Southern Fort, with only fifty-eight mep ;, 
defend it; and as it requires too great ‘whee b 
sleep, I write. A heavy fire was kept up all jx: 
night from the hills at the back, by the Chines 
but when I came here to-day, I made a sortie wi 
destroyed the camp above, and twenty-two guns, 
and drove the Tartars off, but they are still anno; 
ing the sentries above. ; 

A boat was sent at sunset to tell me to be ready 
to embark at sunrise, to proceed in steamer) 
Canton. We have to fight our way u (abou: 
twenty-three miles ;) we have now Marna 
and the same force in all as at Chuen-pee. Thy 
fight was the prettiest sight imaginable. 0p a 
sides the river was one roar of cannon. I hay 
been spiking the guns, and heaving them over ai 
day, and destroying the sea-face of the fort. Mos 
of the guns measures seven feet three inches mu! 
the breast. I shall finish this on our retun» 
Canton, as I hope. 

March 11th.—We returned here on the 9thim 
Canton, or, as I should say, from within one ak 
and a half from it, all very mueh disgusted wh 
the proceedings of . Two forts were tala 
on the passage up, by the Sulphur, which precel- 
ed us. We anchored close to Howgqua’s For, 
four miles from Canton: this also surrendered the 
following morning, the mandarin saying, be new 
he could not defend it, but that “ unless he made 

‘ace, he would lose his head.” And accordingly 
e fired his guns another way, meeting with the 
same mercy, or adequate compassion, on our part. 
Another fort of twenty-two guns was taket the 
next day by some boats from the ships. The mar- 
darin refused to give up, like a valiant — 
for strife; but suggested that, “ as he must igh! 
or lose his head, and ’twould be pity to srou » 
many brave soldiers; spose you no puté plum i 
un, J no puté plum in gun, so we make ih 
hti; and I tell Emperor I no have got mor 
powder and shot, so how can do! h hare 
plenty,—I lose fort!”? The fact is, all the for 
after the first two were panic-struck. On th 
following morning we are ordered to land to artaci 
the remaining defences to the city of Canton. 
— Elliot first having received a flag of tue 
rom the Hong merchants, Howqua, and so 
others ; and giving them messages to Canton, sf 
ing, that if the remaining defences were 
surrendered by 11 o’clock the following mom, 
we should attack the city.) We had advanced, 


carried nearly across. The forts present a long {with Sir H. Gough, the General, at the head df 


the column, and after wading several canals, # 
a continuation ds, we arri 


on board transports, oth 

but all “ down in the | 
of tea are not to be converted into oye 
but left in the hands of our enemies, OF sold 


prize-mone}, 


merchants in lieu for the money they : 
opium, which was surrendered to the Chines. 


in to 
e are now all going to the northward agala 
visit Pekin, and, as Elliot says, punish the 
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Emperor. This ship, I forgot to say, is ordered 
io prepare for England at once, an proceed to 
La to leave her lower deck guns. | intend 
ex 


March 11th —I am ordered to join the Welles- 
ley tomorrow morning: the Me ville is ordered 
tn We proceed ¢ mean all the Marines,) up 
» Canton again in the morning; it is all fight 
ania. I suppose this time we s all take the tea 
chests. Per Mare, Per Terran. 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 


The Reverend Simon Brown died with the con- 

riction that his rational soul was annihilated by a 
ial fiat of the Divine will ; and a patient in the 

Peonds? ‘Retreat,’ at York, thought he had no 
ul, heart, or lungs.—Such illusions are sometimes 
escited by wounds of the brain. A soldier of the 
eld of Austerlitz was struck with a delirous con- 
riction that he was but an ill-made model of his 
former self. * You ask how Pere Lambert is,’ (he 
would say ;) ‘he is dead, killed at Austerlitz ; t. 
you now see is a mere machine, made in his like- 
vss’ He would then often lapse into a state of 
catalepsy insensible to every stimulus. Dr. Mead 
wlls us of an Oxford student, who ordered the 
passing bell to be rung for him, and went himself 
to the Beliry to instruct his ringers. He returned 
whis bed only to die. A Bourbon prince thought 
hiself dead, and refused to eat until his friends 
anted him to dine with Turenne and other French 
heoes long since departed. There was a trades- 
mn who thought he was a seven-shilling piece, 
ad advertised himself thus: ‘ If my wife presents 
me for payment, don’t change me.’—Bisho 
Warburton tells us of a man who thought himself 
igoose pie ; and Dr. Ferriday, of Manchester, had 
patient who thought he had swallowed the devil. 
% indeed thought Luther. As in Hudibras, 


Did not the devil appear to Martin 
Luther In Germany for certain ? 


ln Paris there lived a man who thought he had 
wih others been guillotined, and when Napoleva 
was emperor, their heads were all restored, but in 
the scramble he got the wrong one.”—Denpy’s 
Puosopuy or Mystery. 


TEMPERANCE ENFORCED IN HAWAII. 


_ The king of the Hawaiin islands, as we learn 
‘wm an American paper, enacted a law, in Octo- 
tet last, prohibiting the manufacture and use of 
‘utoxieating liquors within his dominions. This 
“sive measure is in the following terms :— 

In consequence of our desire to promote the 
“ve and welfare of the kingdom, we have assem- 
iit reflect on the subject, and now enact this 


L Ifany man take 
; ny sugar-cane, melons, or any 
other article of food, and transform it into an intoxi- 


‘ating liquor, and drink it, he shall be fined one 


» and if he do the like again, the fine shall 
wo dollars, and thus the fine shall be doubled 
‘very offence, even to the utmost extent. 
Pm any one make an intoxicating liquor, such 
SMeationed above, and give it to another to 
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drink, he, too, shall be fined, according to the first 
section of this law. 

III. Whosoever shall drink that which another 
has prepared, in order to produce intoxication. as 
mentioned above, he, too, has violated this law, 
and shall be fined in the same manner as he who 
prepared the drink. 

1V. If a man be fined according to the above 
requirement, and have no money, he may then pay 
fis fine in produce, or, if he have no produce, he 

ay pay jt in labour, the labour being proportion- 
ed to the amount of the fine, or, if he do not labour, 
the punishment may be increased, or he may be 
confined in irons. ‘ 

V. When this law is proclaimed by a crier in 
any village, the day of the proclamation shall be 
the day that it takes effect at any place. But if 
it be not proclaimed, it shall take effect on the last 
day of November, at all the places of these Hawaiin 
islands.”—Cuamsers’s Epinsureu JourNAL. 


CORN FROM A MUMMY. 


At the annual dinner of the South-west Middle- 
sex Agricultural Association, Mr. H. Pownall pro- 
duced a head of corn, which he said had been 
grown in the neighbourhood of his residence, and 
that he had that day shown it to Mr. Sherborn of 
Bedfont, who, on examining it, immediately said 
that it was Egyptian corn, which Mr. Pownall said 
was the fact, as it had grown from gem found 
within the covering of an Egyptian mummy, with- 
in which it had been pie on. for upwards of 2,000 
years—a statement which produced great sensation 
throughout the assemblage.—Examiner. 


INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 


A rather remarkable instance of the instinct of 
plants in searching out food and support for them- 
selves, is just now to be seen in the Woods of 
Comrie. An oak tree high perched upon the 

oint of a comparatively bare rock in the face of 
Seamee Hill, finding its home-supplies of soil 
and hold rather stinted, and observing (one is 
almost inclined to think) a more fertile spot below, 
has sent off a foraging party in the shape of a large 
* root-trunk,” for several yards directly down the 
precipice on which it stands. This root-branch, 
after reaching a projecting point of the rock, bends 
horizontally inwards, cleaving firmly to the rock in 
all its course, till it reaches another face, down 
which it again descends, until it eventually seizes, 
in its many-fingered grasp, the object it travelled 
far in search of. —Srirtine ApvERTISER. 


—— 


A Pook OLD FAMILY, within a short distance 
of Minsted, in the New Forest, Hants, living in 
obscure circumstances, are the descendants of the 

erson who found the body of the King Rufus after 
his death, and who conveyed him in a cart to 
Winchester. They bear the name of Purkis, hold 
the same plot of ground which was occupied by 
their progenitor, and follow the same calling, 
which is that of burning wood for the making of 
charcoal, and this the famtly have continued t do 
for many generations. —EXxaMInER. 





CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


| hopes and glorious vows e 

CHAPTER CXVI.—Bavssexs. a. ach brave fellow my 

It was, as I remember, on the eveni of the 

I must not protract a tale already far too long, by | of June, I entered my hotel, aoe ee 
the recital o acquaintance vith he onl , ; ae spirits evea 
twenty-sixth. It is sufficient that I should say that, | as they dropped down with the tide 
having given Mike orders to follow me to Cove, I| known march I had heard the night 
joined the regiment on their march, and accompa-| ra; all my bold and hardy days came 
nied them to Cork. Every hour of each day brought | madly to mind; and my present life seemed 
us in news of moment and importance; and amid | longer endurable. The last army list and the news, 
all the stirring preparations for the war, the account | papers lay on my table, and I turned to read th 
of the splendid tacle of the camp de Mai burst | latest promotions with that feeling of bitterness by 
upon astonished Europe, and the intelligence spread which an unhappy man loves to tamper with by 
far +. om yn the —— of France — | misery. 
rose higher in favour of the Emperor; and, while; Almost the first graph I threw 
the whole world prepared for the deadly combat, | ran thus: _—— a 
Napoleon surpassed even himself, by the magnifi-; ‘‘ Osrexp, May 24th.—The Vizen sloop-of-war 
cent conceptions for the coming conflict; and the | which arrived off our port this morning, brougti, 
stupendous nature of those pe by which he re- | among several other officers of inferior note, Lieu. 
solved on resisting combined and united Europe. | tenant-General Sir George Dashwood, appointed 

While our admiration and wonder of the mighty | as Assistant-Adjutant-General on the stat of His 
spirit that ruled the destinies of the Continent rose | Grace the Duke of Wellington: the gallant gene. 
high, so did our own ardent and burning desire for | ral was accompanied by his lovely and accom- 
the day when the open field of fight should place us | plished daughter, and his military secretary and 
once more in front of each other. | aid-de-camp, Major Hammersley, of the secon 

Every hard-fought engagement of the Spanish | life-guards. They partook of a hurried dejerne 
war was thought of and talked over; from Talavera | with the burgomaster, and left immediately afer 
to Toulouse, all was remembered; and, while | for Brussels.” 
among the old Peninsulars the military ardor was| Twice I read this over, while a burning hot se. 
so universally displayed, among the regiments who | sation settled upon my throat and temples. % 
had not shared the glories of Spain and Portugal,| Hammersley still persists—he still hopes—ani 
an equal, perhaps a greater impulse was created | what then—what can it be to me ?—my prospects 


gallant | than usual: the bugles of the gallant seventy first 
pla ed a well- 
fore Talave. 


When we arrived at Cork, the scene of bustle 
and excitement exceeded any thing I ever witness- 
ed: troops were mustering in every quarter: regi- 
ments arriving and embarking; fresh bodies of 
men pouring in; drills, parades, and inspections 
going forward; arms, ammunition, and military 
stores distributing; and amid all, a spirit of burn- 
ing enthusiasm animating every rank, for the ap- 
proaching glory of the newly-arisen war. 

While thus each was full of his own hopes and 
expectations, I alone felt depressed and downheart- 
ed. My military caste was lost to me forever; my 
regiment many, many a mile from the scene of the 
coming strife ; though young, I felt like one alread 
old and by-gone. The last-joined ensign seemed, 
in his glowing aspiration, a better soldier than I, as 
sad and dispirited, ] wandered through the busy 
crowds, ae with curious eye each gallant 
horseman as he rode proudly past. What was) 
wealth and fortune to me? What had they ever) 
been, compared with all they cost me?—the| 
abandonment of the career I loved—the path in life | 
I sought and panted for. Day after day I lingered 
on, watching with beating heart each detachment 
as they left the shore ; and when their parting cheer 
rang high above the breeze, turned sadly back to 
mourn over a life that had failed in its promise, and 
an existence now shorn of its enjoyment. 

It was on the evening of the 3d of June, that I 
was slowly wending my way back toward the hotel 
—latterly I had refused all invitations to dine at the 
mess—and by a strange spirit of contradiction, 
while I avoided society, nal yet not tear myself 
away from the spot where every remembrance of 
my past life was daily imbittered by the scenes 
around me. But so it was; the movement of the 
troops, their reviews, their arrivals and departures, 
possessed the most thrilling interest for me; while 
I could not endure to hear the mention of those high 


for the approaching campaign. | 








have long since faded and vanished ; doubtless, ere 
this, I am as much forgotten as though we had 
never met: would that we neverhad! | threw 
up the window sash, a light breeze was gently str- 
ring, and, as it fanned my hot and bursting head, 
I felt cooled and relieved. Some soldiers were 
talking beneath the window, and among then | 
recognized Mike’s voice. 

«* And so you sail at daybreak, sergeant ?” 

“Yes, Mister Free; we have our orders to bk 
on board before the flood-tide; the Thunderer drops 
down the harbor to-night, and we are merely here 
to collect our stragglers.” 


« Faix, it’s little I thought i?d ever envy 2 s 
dier any more; but some way, I wish I was going 
with you.” 

« Nothing easier, Mike,” said another laughing. 

“Oh, true for you, but that’s not the way It 
like to do it; if my master, now, would just ge 
over his low spirits, and spake a word to the Dule 
of York, devil a doubt but he’d give him his com- 
mission back again, and then one might goin com 
fort.” , 

“ Your master likes his feather pies. better 
than a mossy stone 7 his head, ’m thinking. 
and he ain’t far wrong either. : 

“ Ye’re out there, neighbor : it’s himself cares 
as little for hardship as any one of you; and sure 
it’s not becoming me to say it, but the best ‘ot 
and the best bred was always last to Br it? 
either cold or hunger, ay or even complain im. 

Mike’s few words shot upon me a new @ 
den conviction,—what was to prevent vy Lape 
once more? Obvious as such a thought ~~ 

et never did it present itself so y: oid! 
Situated does the mind yore acertain ae 
reasoning, framing its convictio 
proconestved plan, and making every . = 
every circumstance concur In 
ofan may be but a prejudice,—that the absence of 
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the old fourteenth in India; the sale of my com- 
mission; the want of rank in the service, all seem- 
ed to present an insurmountable barrier to my re- 
entering the army. A few chance words now 
changed all this, and I saw that, as a volunteer at 
least, the path of glory was still open; and the 
thought was no sooner conceived than the resolve 
w execute it. While, therefore, 1 walked hurried- 
ly up and down, devising, planning, plotting, and 
contriving, each instant I would stop to ask myself 
how it happened I had not determined on this be- 
"* I summoned Mike before me, I could not re- 
ress a feeling of false shame, as 1 remembered 
Ge suddenly so natural a resolve must seem to 
have been adopted ; and it was with somewhat of 
hesitation that I opened the conversation. 

«And so, sir, you are going after all, long life to 
you; but I never doubted it: sure you would’nt be 
your father’s son, and not join divarsion when there 
was any going.” . f 

The poor fellow’s eyes brightened up, his look 
gaddened, and before he reached the foot of the 
airs, | heard his loud cheer of delight, that once 
uore we were off to the wars. 

The packet sailed for Liverpool the next morn- 
ing; by it we took our passage, and on the third 
worning I found myself in the waiting-room at the 
Hose Guards, expecting the moment of his royal 
highness’s arrival; my determination being to serve 
wa volunteer in any regiment the duke might sug- 
gst, until such time as a prospect presented itself 
cleatering the service as a subaltern. 

The room was crowded by officers of every rank 
wd arm in the service; the old gray-headed gene- 
nlof division ; the tall, stout-looking captain of 
ufantry ; the thin and boyish figure of the gazetted 
umet, were all there; every accent, every look 
ttat marks each trait of national distinction in the 
eapire, had its representative: the reserved and 
isant Scotchman; the gay, laughing, exuberant 
Patlander ; the dark-eyed and dark-browed North 
Jnton, collected in groups, talked eagerly toge- 
et; while every instant, as some: new arrival 
vould enter, all eyes would turn to the spot, in 
‘ager expectation of the duke’s coming. At last, 
te clash of arms, as the guard turned out, appriz- 
d us of his approach, and we had scarcely time to 
van up and stop the buzz of voices, when the 
‘cor opened, and an aid-de-camp proclaimed in a 
ane, Hs Royal Highness the commander- 

ief? 


firing courteously on every side, he advanced 


‘wrough the crowd, turning his rapid and piercing 
‘okhere and there through the room, while with 
‘at tact, the essential gift of his family, he recog- 
aedeach person by his name, directing from one 
te other some passing observation. 
. Ah, Sir George Cockburn, how d? ye do! 
oy Son's appointment is made out. Major Con- 
as application shall be looked to. Forbes, 
r must explain, that I cannot possibly put men 
<r of their choice—the service is the 
m5 » your memorial is before 
the Prince Regent—the cavalry command will, I 
©; however, include your name.” 
7 spoke thus, he approached the place 
Was standing, when suddenly checking 
ked at me for a moment somewhat 
y not in uniform, sir?” 
al Highness, I am not in the army.” 
© army ?7—not in the army ?—and 
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why, may I beg to know, have you but 
I’m speaking to Captain O’Malley, if 1 mistake 
not?” 

*T held that rank, sir, once, but family necessi- 
ties compelled me to sell out ; I have now no com- 
mission in the service, but am come to beseech 
your Royal Highness’s permission to serve as a 
volunteer.” 

“As a volunteer, eh? a volunteer ?—come, 
that’s right: I like that; but still we want such 
fellows as you ; the man of Ciudad Rodrigo? Yes, 
my Lord L——, this is one of the stormérs; fought 
his way through the trench, — the first ; must 
not be neglected. Hold yourself in readiness, 
Captain—hang it, I was forgetting—Mr. O’Malley, 
I mean—hold yourself in readiness for a staff ap- 
pointment; Smithson take a note of this.” So 
saying, he wended on, and I found myself in the 
street, with a heart bounding with delight, and a 
step proud as an emperor’s. 

ith such rapidity the events of my life now 
followed one upon the other, that I could take no 
note of time as it passed. On the fourth day after 
my conversation with the duke, I found myself in 
Brussels. As yet, I heard nothing of the appoint- 
ment, nor was I gazetted to any regiment or any 
situation on the staff. It was strange enough, too, 
I met but few of my old associates, and not one of 
those with whom I had been most intimate in my 
Peninsular career; but it so chanced, that very 
many of the regiments who most distinguished 
themselves in the Spanish campaigns, at the peace 
of 1814, were sent on foreign service. My old 
friend Power was, I learned, quartered at Courtrai, 
and, as I was perfectly at liberty to dispose of my 
movements at present, I resolved to visit him 
there. 

It was a beautiful evening on the 12th of June, 
I had been inquiring concerning post horses for my 
journey, and was returning slowly through the 
park. The hour was late, near midnight, but a 

ale moonlight, a calm unruffled air, and stronger 
inducements still, the song of the nightingales that 
abound in this place, prevailed on many of the 
loungers to prolong their stay ; and so, from many 
a shady walk and tangled arbor, the clank of a 
sabre would strike upon the ear, or the low soft 
voice of woman would mingle her dulcet sound 
with the deep tones of her companion. I wandered 
on, thoughtful and alone; my mind pre-occupied 
so completely with the mighty events passing be- 
fore me, I totally forgot my own humble career, 
and the circumstances of my fortune. As I turned 
into an alley which leads from the Great Walk 
toward the palace of the Prince of Orange, I found 
my path obstructed by three persons who were 
walking slowly along in front of me. I was, as 1 
have mentioned, deeply absorbed in thought, so 
that 1 found myself close behind them, before 
I was aware of their presence. Two of the party 
were in uniform, and, by their plumes, upon 
which a passing ray of moonlight flickered, I could 
detect they were general officers; the third was a 
lady. Unable to pass them, and unwilling to turn 
back, I was unavoidably compelled to follow, and, 
however unwilling, to overhear somewhat of their 
conversation. 

You mistake, George, you mistake; depend 
upon it this will be no lengthened campaign ; victory 
will soon decide for one side or the other. If 
Napoleon beat the Prussians one day, and beat us 
the next, the German States will rally to his stand 
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ard, and the old Confederation of the Rhine will 
spring up once more, in all the plenitude of its 
power. ‘The champ de Mai has shown the enthu- 
siasm of France for their emperor. Louis XVII. 
fled from his capital with few to follow, and none 
to say ‘ God bless him!’ the warlike spirit of the 
nation is roused again; the interval of peace, too 
short to teach habits of patient. and enduring 
industry, is yet sufficient to whet the appetite for 
carnage, and nothing was wanting, save the pre- 
sence of Napoleon alone, to restore all the brilliant 
delusions and intoxicating splendors of the em- 
ire.”’ 
. “I confess,” said the other, “I take a very 
different view from yours in this matter: to me it 
seems that France is as tired of battles as of the 


I heard no more; for, though the speaker con- 
tinued, a oi! confusion passed across my mind. 
The tones of his voice, well remembered as they 
were by me, left me unable to think; and as I stood 
pee es ban on the spot, I muttered, half aloud, 
‘* Sir George Dashwood.” It was he, indeed, and 
she who leaned upon his arm, could be no other 
than Lucy herself. I know not how it was; for 
wane a long month I had schooled my heart, and 
taught myself to believe, that time had dulled the 
deep impression she had made upon me; and 
that, were we to meet again, it would be with 
more sorrow on my part, for my broken dream of 
happiness, than of attachment and affection for her 
who inspired it: but now, scarcely was Inear her; 
I had not gazed upon her looks; 1 had not even 
heard her voice ; and yet, in all their force, came 
back the early passages of my love; and, as her 
foot-fall sounded gently upon the ground, my heart 
beat scarce les audibly. Alas! I could no longer 
disguise from myself the avowal that she it was, 
and she only, who implanted in my heart the thirst 
for distinction; and the moment was ever present 
to my mind, in which, as she threw her arms 
aroum! her father’s neck, she muttered, “ Oh, why 
not a soldier ?” 

As I thus reflected, an officer in full dress 
passed me hurriedly, and taking off his hat as he 
came up with the party before me, bowed obse- 
quiously. 

«© My Lord . I believe, and Sir George 
Dashwood.” They replied by a bow. “Sir 
Thomas Picton wishes to speak with you both for 
a moment; he is standing beside the ‘ Basin.’ 
If you will permit—” said he, looking toward 
Lucy. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Sir George; “ if you 
will have the goodness to accompany us, my 
daughter will wait our coming here. Sit down, 
Lucy, we shall not be long away.” 

The next moment she was alone; the last echoes 
of their retiring footsteps had died away in the 
grassy walk, and in the calm and deathlike still- 
ness, I could hear every rustle of her silk dress ; the 
moonlight fell in fitful straggling gleams between 
the leafy branches, and showed me her counte- 
nance, pale as marble; her eyes were upturned 
slightly ; her brown hair, divided upon her fair 
forehead, sparkled with a wreath of brilliants, 
which heightened the lustrous effect of her calm 
beauty; and now I could perceive her dress be- 
spoke that she had been at some of the splendid 
entertainments which followed day after day in the 
busy capital. 

Thus I stood within a few paces of her, to be 


|advantage of it? Why should [not seize the o 
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near whom, a few hours before, I would Willing; 
et 


have given all I possessed in the world 
now, a barrier, far more insurmountable than tige 
and space, intervened between us; still, jt seeme(| 
as though fortune had presented this ine 


last farewell between us. Why should ps ale 


» and 


opportunity that might ever occur, of reseui m= 
self from the apparent load of ‘apnea rl 
weighed upon my memory? I felt, in the cold 
despair of my heart, that I could have no hold upo: 
her affection ; but a pride, scarce less strong than 
the attachment that gave rise to it, urged me 
speak. By one violent effort I summoned up my 
courage, and while I was resolved to limit the fey 
words I should say merely to my vindication, 
prepared to advance. Just at this instant, hov. 
ever, a shadow crossed the path; a rustling sound 
was heard among the branches, and a 

of a man in a dragoon cloak stood before me. Lucy 
turned suddenly at the sound; but scarcely bai 
her eyes been bent in the direction, when, throwing 
off his cloak, he sprang forward and dropped 
one knee at her feet. All my feeling of p oad PN 
the part I was performing, was now succeeded by 
a sense of savage and revengeful hatred. It ws 
enough that I should be brought to look upon he 
whom I had lost forever, without the added biter. 
ness of witnessing her preference for a rival.. Tie 
whirlwind —— of my brain stunned and stupi- 
fied me. Unconsciously I drew my sword frou 
my scabbard, and it was only as the pale light fel 
upon the keen blade, that the thought flashe! 
across me, “* What could I mean to do?” 

«* No, Hammers’ey””—it was he indeed—said she, 
“it is unkind, it 1s unfair, nay, it is unmanly, o 
press me thus; I would not pain you, were t 0, 
that in sparing you now, I should entail deeper in- 
jury upon you hereafter; ask me to be your sser 
—your friend ; ask me to feel proudly in your tn- 
umphs—to glory in your success; all this I do feel 
but, oh! I beseech you, as you value your hap 
ness—as you prize mine—ask me no more tal 
this.”” 

There was a pause of some seconds; and, 
length, the low tones of a man’s voice, broken and 
uncertain in their utterance, said, 

«J know it—I feel it—my heart n-ver bade me 
hope—and now—’tis over.” : 

e stood up as he spoke, and while he thre 
the white folds of his mantle round him, a gen 
of light fell upon his features: they were pale « 
death; two dark circles surrounded his suns 
eyes, and his bloodless lip looked still more ghast}. 
from the dark moustache that dropped above tt. 

“Fare ye well,” said he slowly, as he cros# 
his arms sadly upon his breast, “I will not pa 

ou more.” 3 . 
we Oh, go not thus from me,” said ag “ 
voice became tremulous with emotion;  ¢ 
add to the sorrow that weighs upon my ay 
caunot, indeed I cannot, be other than Iam, * 
do but hate myself, to me that Sora, give BY 

where I have given all m om. 

sa ” but before she could continue further 
the noise of approaching footsteps was 3 
the voice of , George, as he came neat. Han 
mersley disappeared at once, and Lucy, 

steps, advanced to meet her father, in on 
ed rivetted upon the spot. ba cote 2 hopes 
tions then rushed upon my “7 a? what 
long dead or dying, sprang up to life aga” 
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“ai abandoned happiness flitted before 
vis be, then? ions I trust myself to 
think of it, that Lucy cared forme? The thought 
was maddening : with a bounding sense of ecstacy 
| dashed across the park, resolving, at all hazards, 
to risk every thing upon the chance, and wait the 
yext morning upon Sir George Dashwood. As I 
dhought thus, I reached my hotel, where I found 
Mike in waiting With a letter. As I walked toward 
the lamp in the porte-chochere, my eye fell upon 
the address ; it was General Dashwood’s hand; I 
tore it open and read as follows: 

“Dear Sir—Circumstances into which you 
will excuse me entering at present, having placed 
on insurmountable barrier to our former terms of 
intimacy, you will, I trust, excuse me declining 
te honor of any nearer acquaintance, and also 
forgive the liberty I take of informing you of it, 
which step, however unpleasant to my feelings, 
will save us both the great pain of a meeting. 

«| have only this moment heard of your arrival 
in Brussels, and take thus the earliest opportunity 
of communicating with you. 

“With every assurance of my respect for you 
personally, and an earnest desire to serve you in 
jour military career, I beg to remain, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 
*Georce Dasnwoop.” 


“Another note, sir,’ said Mike, as he thrust 
ito my unconscious hands a letter he had just re- 


cared from an orderly. 
Stunned, half stupiiied, I broke the seal. The 


emtents were but three lines: 
‘“Sin—I have the honor to inform you that Sir 


Thomas Picton has appointed you an extra aid-de- 


camp on his personal staff. ou will, therefore, 
present yourself to-morrow morning at the Adju- 
ant General’s office, to receive your appointment 
and instructions. I have the honor to be, &c. 
“G. Firzroy.” 


Crushing the two letters in my fevered hand, I 
retired to my room, and threw myself, dressed as I 
was, upon my bed. Sleep, that seems to visit us 
it the saddest, as in the happiest times of our ex- 
sence, came over me, and I did not wake until 
the bugles of the ninety-fifth were sounding the 
reeille through the park, and the bright gleams of 
r morning sun were peering through the win- 
ow, 


CHAPTER CXVII.—An onp acqvaInTaNce. 


“Mr. O’Matxey,” said a voice, as my door 
pened, and an officer in undress entered. “ Mr. 
O'Malley, I believe you received your appointment 
4st night on General Picton’s staff? - ; 

| bowed in reply, as he resumed,— 

“Sir Thomas desires you will proceed to Cour- 
ma with these despatches, in all haste. I don’t 
iow if you are well mounted, but I recommend 
- any case, not to spare your cattle.” 
bi saying, he wished me a good morning, and 

me in a state of no small doubt and difficulty to 
uy reflections. What the deuce was I to do? I 
te horse; I knew not where to find one. What 
: . should I wear? for, although appointed 
he! was not gazetted to any regiment 
new of, and hitherto had been wearing an 
frock and a foraging cap, for I could not 
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bring myself to appear as a civilian among so many 
military acquaintances. No time was, however, 
to be lost; so I proceeded to put on my old four- 
teenth uniform, wondering whether my costume 
might not cost me a reprimand in the very outset 
of my career. Meanwhile I dispatched Mike to 
see after a horse, caring little for the time, the 
merits, or the price of the animal, provided‘ he 
served my present purpose. 

In less than twenty minutes my worthy follower 
appeared beneath my window, surrounded by a 
considerable mob, who seemed to take no small 
interest in the proceedings. 

“© What the deuce is the matter? cried I, as I 
opened the sash, and looked qut. 

** Mighty little’s the matter, your honor; it’s the 
savages here, that’s admiring my horsemanship,” 
said Mike, as he belabored a scraggy-looking 
mule with a stick which bore an uncommon re- 
semblance to a broom handle. 

“What do you mean to do with that beast?” 
said I. ‘You surely don’t expect me to ride a 
mule to Courtrai?” 

** Faith, and if you don’t, you are likely to walk 
the journey ; for there isn’t a horse to be had for love 
or money in the town: but I am told that Mr. 
Marsden is coming up to-morrow with plenty, so 
that you may as well take the journey out of the 
soft horns as spoil a better; al if he only makes 
as good use of his fore-legs as he does of the hind 
ones, he’ll think little of the road.” 

A vicious lash out behind served in a moment to 
corroborate Mike’s assertion, and to scatter the 
crowd on every side. 

However indisposed to exhibit myself with such 
a turn-out, my time did not admit of any delay ; 
and so, arming myself with my dispatches, and 
having procured the necessary information as to 
the road, I set out from the Belle-Vue, amid an ill- 
suppressed titter of merriment from the mob, which 
nothing but fear of Mike and his broomstick pre- 
vented becoming a regular shout of laughter. 

It was near nightfall, as, tired and weary of the 
road, I entered the little village of Halle. All was 
silent and noiseless in the deserted streets; not a 
lamp threw its glare upon the pavement, nor even 
a solitary candle flickered through the casement. 
Unlike a town garrisoned by troops, neither sentry 
nor outpost was to be met with ; nothing gave evi- 
dence that the place was held by a large body of 
men; and I could not help feeling struck, as the 
footsteps of my mule were echoed along the cause- 
way, with the silence almost of desolation around 
me. By the creaking of a sign, as it swung mourn- 
fully to and fro, I was directed to the door of the 
village inn, where, dismounting, I knocked for 
some moments, but without success. At length, 
when I had made an uproar sufficient to alarm the 
entire village, the casement above the door slowly 
opened, and a head enveloped in a huge cotton 
night-cap—so, at least, it appeared to me from the 
size—protruded itself. After muttering a curse, 
in about the most barbarous French I ever heard, 
he asked me what I wanted there ; to which I re- 
plied, most nationally, by asking in return, where 
the British dragoons were quartered ? 

“They have left for Nivelle, this morning to 
join some regiments of your own country.” 

* Ah, ah,” thought I, “he mistakes me for a 
Brunswicker ;” to which, by the uncertain light, 
my uniform gave me some resemblance. As it 
was now impossible for me to proceed further, I 

Sp. or Mae. 7 
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begged to ask where I could procure accommoda- 
tion for the night. 

«* At the burgomaster’s: turn to your left at the 
end ofthis street, and you will soon find it. They 
have got some English officers there, who I believe 
in my soul never sleep.” 

This was, at least, pleasant intelligence, and 

romised a better termination to my journey than 
Phad begun to hope for: so wishing my friend a 
good night, to which he willingly responded, I re- 
sumed my way down the street. As he closed 
the window, once more leaving me to my own re- 
flections, I began to wonder within myself to what 
arm of the service belonged these officers to whose 
convivial gifts he bore testimony. As I turned the 
corner of the street, I soon discovered the correct- 
ness of his information. A broad glare of light 
stretched across the entire pavement from a large 
house with a clumsy stone portico before it. On 
coming nearer, the sound of voices, the roar of 
laughter, the shouts of merriment that issued forth, 
plainly bespoke that a jovial party were seated 
within. The half shutter which closed the lower 
part of the windows prevented my obtaining a view 
of the proceedings; but, having cautiously ap- 
proached the casement, I managed to creep on the 
window sill, and look into the room. 

There the scene was certainly a curious one. 
Around a large table sat a party of some twenty 

*rsons, the singularity of whose appearance may 
fe conjectured, when I mention that all those who 
appeared to be British officers were dressed in the 
robes of the echevins (or aldermen) of the village ; 
while some others, whose looks bespoke them as 
sturdy Flemings, sported the cocked hats and 
cavalry helmets of their associates. He who 
appeared the ruler of the feast sat with his back 
toward me, and wore, in addition to the dress of 
burgomaster, a herald’s tabard, which gave him 
something the air of a grotesque screen at its pota- 
tions. A huge fire blazed upon the ample hearth, 
before which were spread several staff uniforms, 
whose drabbled and soaked appearance denoted the 
reason of the party’s change of habiliments. Every 
rn ag species of drinking-vessel figured upon 
the board, from the rich flagon of chased silver to 
the humble eruche we see in a Tenier’s picture. 
As well as I could hear, the language of the com- 
pany seemed to be French, or, at least, such an 
imitation of that language which served as a species 
of neutral territory for both parties to meet in. 

He of the tabard spoke louder than the others; 
and although, from the execrable endeavors he 
made to express himself in French, his natural 
voice was much altered, there was yet something 
in his accents which seemed perfectly familiar to 
me. 

* Mosheer V Abbey,” said he, placing his arm 
familiarly on the shoulder of a portly personage, 
whose shaven crown strangely contrasted with a 
pair of corked mustachios. ‘Monsieur ? Abbey 
sommes freres, et moi, savez-vous, suis ‘ eveque’— 
’pon my life it ’s true; I might have been bishop 
of Sa a, if I only consented to leave the 
twenty-third. Je suis bong Catholique. Lord 
bless you, if you saw how I *» the nunneries in 


Spain. Jai tres jolly souvenirs of those nunneries ; | 
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ed, I had recognized in th speaker nobody 
that inveterate ol villain Monceon i - 
“* Permettez votre excellence,” said i 
looking personage on his left, as be aes 
major’s goblet with obsequious folitenese, 


“ Bong eng fong,” replied Monsoon tapping 
him famniliasty on the head. ad urgomaster you 
Pl 


are a trump; and when I get m promoti : 
make you prefect in a a distret Pw te 
lush, and don’t look sleepy. * Drowsiness,’ says 
Solomon, ‘clothes a man in rags;’ and no man 
knew the world better than Solomon. Don’t you 
be laughing, you raw boys. Never mind them 
a | ;’ ils sont petits garcons—fags from Eto 
and Harrow ; better judges of mutton broth thay 
sherry negus.”’ 

“I say, major, you are forgetting thi 
promised wn* ‘ “geting Ge eg yn 

“« Yes, yes,” said several voices together; “th 
song, major! the song!” 

“Time enough for that; we’re doing very wel 
as itis. Upon my life, though, they hold a de 
of wine. I thought we’d have had them fit to bw. 
gain with before ten, and see, it’s near midnight; 
and I must have my forage accounts ready for the 
commissary-general by to-morrow morning.” 

This speech having informed me the reason of 
the major’s presence there, I resolved to wait no 
longer a mere spectator of their proceeding; s, 
dismounting from my position, f cpus 
vigorous attack upon the door. 

It was some time before I was heard; but x 
length the door was opened, and I was accosted by 
an Englishman, who, in a s com of 
French and English, asked what the devil | meant 
by all that uproar. Determining to startle ae 
friend the major, I replied, that I was an ai 
camp to General Picton, and had come down on 
very unpleasant business. By this time the nose 
of the party within had completely subsided, and 
from a few whispered sentences, and their thici- 
ened breathing, I perceived that they were lister- 


ing. 
** May I ask, sir,”’ continued I, “if Major Mon- 


soon is here ?” 

“ Yes,” stammered out the ensign, for such he 
was. 

“Sorry for it, for his sake,” said I; “ but my 
orders are peremptory. 

ang gu ra within, and a mutter 

request to pass down the sherry, nearly overcam 
my gravity ; but I resumed, 

“If you’ll permit me, I will make the affair * 
short as possible. The major, I presume, is here 

So saying, I pushed forward into the room, 
where now a slight scuffling noise and murmur of 
voices had succeeded silence. Brief as was the 
interval of our colloquy, the scene within we 
withstanding undergone considerable change. 
English officers, hastily throwing off their alder- 
manic robes, were busily arra themesire 1 
their uniforms, while Monsoon if, & 
huge basin and water before him, was ange 
ing to wash the cork from his countenance ™ 
corner of his tabard. ; life, 9 

“Very hard upon me all this; upon mfory 


itis. Picton is always at me, just as if we 


not 
a goodly company of little silver saints; and this | been school-fellows. The service is getting We 


waistcoat you see 
coat on our Lady of Loretto.” 


ilet—was a satin petti- | 


every day. Regardez-mon, curey, "God fellow 
propre? Eh? There, thank Miia. Oh, burg 


Need I say, that before this speech was cunclud- | the curey is, but takes a deal o 
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! itis all up with me; no more fun, 
pe : Sctice, no ath plunder—and how I 
ji do it! nothing like watching one’s little 
junces. ‘The poor is hated even by his neigh- 
in? Ovi, eurey, it is Solomon says that, and they 
must have had a very poor rate in his day to make 
iin say 80. Another glass of sherry.” ; 

" By this time I approached the back of his chair, 
and, slapping him heartily on the shoulder, called 


out,— : 
«Major! old boy, how goes it ?” 
Ay) what ? ew? we is this? It can’t be 
, sure it is, though. Charley! Charley 
, you scape grace, where have you been ? 
when did you join ?”” ae 
«A week ago, major. I could resist it no long- 
a: I did my*best to be a country gentleman, and 
ighave respectably, but the old temptation was too 
forme. Fred Power and yourself, major, 
iad ruined my education, and here I am once 
among you.”” 
And | Picton, and the arrest, and all that, 
vis nothing but a joke?” said the old fellow, 
wling his wicked eyes with a most cunning 
pression. , 
“Nothing more, major: set your heart at 


at once toward this functionary, I 
aplained that I was the bearer of important 
ispatches, and that my horse—I was ashamed to 

hhilen lame, I was unable to 


a my mule—having 
” 


“Can you procure me a re-mount, monsieur ?”’ 
aid]; “for 1 must hasten on to Courtrai.”’ 

“In half an hour you shall be provided, as well 
swith a mounted guide for the road. Le fils de 
m exeellence,”” sail he, with emphasis, bowing to 
i major as he spoke; who, in his turn, repaid 
‘courtesy with a still lower obedience. 

“Sit down, Charley; here is a clean glass. I 
m delighted to see you, my boy. They tell me 
ju have got a capital estate, and plenty of ready. 
lord! we so wanted you, as there’s scarcely a fel- 
iw with a sixpence among us. Give me the lad 
tatcan do a bit of paper at three months, and al- 
rays be ready for a renewal. You have'nt got a 
weily pound note?” This was said sotto voce. 
“Never mind, ten will do; you will give me the 
‘mainder at Brussels. Strange, is it not, I have 
‘wt seen a bit of clean bank paper like this for 
thore a twelvemonth?”? This was said, as he 
‘rst his hand into his pocket, with one of those 
leers upon his countenance, which unfor- 
‘uuately betrayed more satisfaction at his success 
tan gratitude for the service. ‘ You are looking 
*~o fat,I think,” said he, scrutinizing me 
‘wm head to foot; but the life we are leading 
Yt tow will soon take that off. The slave-trade 
, ap indolence compared to it. Post haste 
“ Welle one day ; down to Ghent the next; forty 

») Over @ paved road in a hand gallop, and an 
dle p with a watch in his hand at the end 
inn Wan if you are ten minutes too late. And 

cn n has his eye every where; there 

» ta ttuss of hay served to the cavalry, nor a 


“Rit of shoes half-soled in the regiment, that he 
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don’t know of it. I’ve got it over my knuckles 
already.” 

** How so, major? how was that?” 

** Why he ordered me to picket two squadrons 
of the seventh, and a supper was waiting. I didn’t 
like to leave my quarters; so I took my telescope, 
and pitched upon a sweet little spot of ground on a 
hill; rather difficult to get up, to be sure, but a 
beautiful view when you’re on it. ‘There is your 
ground, captain,’ said I, as I sent one of the people 
to mark the spot. He did not like it much: how- 
ever, he was obliged to go. And would you be- 
lieve it? so much for bad luck! there turned out 
to be no water within two miles of it: not a drop, 
Charley: and so, about eleven at night the squad- 
rons moved down into Grammont to wet their lips, 
and, what is worse, to report me to the command- 
ing officer. And, only think! they put me under 
arrest, because Providence did not make a river 
run up a mountain.” 

Just as the major finished speaking, the distant 
clatter of horses’ feet and the clank of cavalry was 
heard approaching. We all rushed eagerly to the 
door, ar scarcely had we done so, when a squad- 
ron of dragoons came riding up the street at a fast 
trot. 

** 1 say, good people,” cried the officer in French, 
‘* where does the burgomaster live here?” 

** Fred Power, ’pon my life !”” shouted the major. 

** Eh, Monsoon! that you? Give me a tumbler 
of wine, old boy ; you are sure to have some, and 
I am desperately blown.” 

* Get down, Fred—get down ; we have an old 
friend here.” 

*“Who the deuce d’ye mean?” said he, as, 
throwing himself from the saddle, he strode into 
the room. 

“Charley O’Malley! By all that’s glorious!” 

*« Fred, my gallant fellow !” said I. 

“It was but this ——- Charley, that I so 
wished fer you here. The French are advancing, 
my lad: they have crossed the frontier; Zeithen’s 
corps has been attacked, and driven in; Blucher is 
falling back upon Ligny; and the campaign is 
opened. But 1 must press forward: the regiment 
is close behind me, and we are ordered to push 
for Brussels in all haste.” 

“Then these dispatches,” said I, showing my 
packet, “ ’tis unnecessary to proceed with.” 

“Quite so. Get into the saddle, and come back 
with us.” . 

The burgomaster had kept his word with me: 
so, mounted upon a strong +. I set out with 
Power on the road to Brussels. I have more than 
once had occasion to ask pardon of my reader for 
the prolixity of my narrative; so I shall not tres- 
pass on him here, by the detail of our conversation 
as we jogged along. Of me and my adventures 
he already knows enough—perhaps too much. My 
friend Power’s career, abounding as it did in strik- 
ing incidents and all the light and shadow of a 
soldier’s life, yet not bearing upon any of the char- 
acters I have presented to your acquaintance, ex- 
cept in one instance, of that only shall I speak. 

*“ And the senhora, Fred, how goes your fortune 
in that quarter?” 

“‘Gloriously, Charley. 1 am every day expect- 
ing the promotion in my regiment which is to 
make her mine.” 

‘You have heard from her lately, then ?” 

“Heard from her! Why, man, she is in 
Brussels.” 
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“In Brussels!” 

“To be sure. Don Emanuel is in high favor 
with the duke, and is now commissary-general 
with the army ; and the senhora is the belle of the 
Rue Royale, or, at least, it’s a divided sovereignty 
between her and Lucy Dashwood. And now, 
Charley, let me ask, what of her? There—there, 
don’t blush, man ; there is quite enough moonlight 
to show how tender you are in that quarter.” 

“Once for all, Fred, pray, spare me on that 
subject. You have been far too fortunate in your 
affaire du coeur, and I too much the reverse, to 
permit much sympathy between us.” 

** Do you not visit, then? or is ita cut between 
you ?”” 

*T have never met her since the night of the 
masquerade of the Villa —— at least, to speak 

” 


“Well, 1 must confess, you seem to manage 
your own affairs much worse than your friends’; 
not but that in so doing you are exhibiting a very 
Irish feature in your character. In any case, you 
will come to the ball; Inez will be delighted to see 
you; and I have got over all my jealousy.” 

«What ball? I never heard of it.” 

“« Never heard of it? why the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s of course ; ae pooh! man; not invited ? 
the staff are never left out on such occasions; you 
will find your card at your hotel on your return.” 

«In any case, Fred’””—— 

**T shall insist upon your going. I have no ar- 
riere pensee about a reconciliation with the Dash- 
wood’s ; no subtle scheme on my honor; but sim- 
ply, I feel. that you will never give yourself fair 
chances in the world, by indulging your habit of 
shrinking from every embarrassment. Don’t be 
offended, boy; I know you have pluck enough to 
storm a battery; I have seen you under fire before 
now. What avails your courage in the field, if 
you have not presence of mind in the drawing- 
room. Beside, every thing else out of the ques- 
tion, it is a breach of etiquette toward your chief 
to decline such an invitation.” 

** You think so?” 

** Think so? no, I am sure of it.” 

«Then, as to uniform, Fred ?” 

**Oh, as to that, easily managed; and now I 
think of it, they have sent me an unattached uni- 
form which you can have, but remember, my boy, 


e 
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“* By Jove, though Charley, you coming i 
rather strong with Baby. laos on ae oy 
as well as she could decipher Mike’s hi hi 
saw there was something in it; but the name 
puzzled her immensely, and she set the w 
thing down to your great love of children. | don 
think that Lucy quite agreed with her,” 

** Did she tell it to Miss Dashwood ?” | inquired 
with fear and trembling. . 

“Oh, that she did; in fact, Inez never Ceages 
talking of you to Lucy. But come, lad, don’t look 
so grave ; let’s have another brush with the enemy; 
capture a battery of their guns ; carry ofa French 
marshal or two; get the Bath for your services: 
and be thanked in the general orders; and | wil 
wager all my chateaux en Espagne’ that every- 


= goes well.” 

Thus chatting away, sometimes over the 

of our former friends and gay companions, of ow 
days of calm and sunshine ; sometimes indulging 
in prospects for the future, we trotted along, and, 
as the day was breaking, mounted the ridge of low 
hills, from which, at the distance of a couple of 
leagues, the city of Brussels came into view. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND’S BALL, 


Whether we regard the illustrious and distis- 
guished personages who thronged around, or we 
think of the portentous moment in which it was 
given, the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, on the 
night of the 15th June, 1815, was not only one of 
the most memorable, but in its interest, the most 
exciting entertainment that the memory of any one 
now living can compass. 

There is always something of no common 
interest in seeing the bronzed and war-wom 


‘soldier mixing in the crowd of light-hearted and 


brilliant beauty. To watch the eye yree! wee 
glance has flashed o’er the mail-clad sq ; 
now bending meekly beneath the look of some 
timid girl; to hear the voice that, high above te 
battle or the breeze, has shouted the hoarse worl 
« charge,” now subdued into the low soft murmur 
of flattery or compliment; this, at any time, 2 








if I put you in my coat, I don’t want you to stand 
in my shoes. Don’t forget also, that I am your} 
debtor in horse flesh, and fortunately able to repay | 
you; I have got such a charger, your own favorite | 
color, dark chesnut, and, except one white leg, not | 
a spot about him; can carry sixteen stone over a! 
five-foot fence, and as steady as a rock under fire.” | 

** But, Fred, how are you tia 

“Oh, never mind me; I have six in my stable, 
and intend to share with you. The fact is, I have 
been transferred from one staff to another for the 
last six months, and four of my number are pre- 
sents. Is Mike with you? Ah, glad to hear it! 
You will never get on without that fellow ; beside, 
it is a capital thing to have such a connecting link 
with one’s nationality; no fear of your ever for- 
getting Ireland, with Mr. Free in your company ; 
you are not aware that we have been correspon- 
dents—a fact, I assure you. Mike wrote me two 
letters, and such letters they were; the last was a 
Jeremiad over your decline and fall; with a very 
ominous picture of a certain Miss Baby Blake!” 

“* Confound the rascal !”” 


picture full of its own charm; but when we st 
these heroes of a hundred fights; when we loot 
upon those hardy veterans, upon whose worn brow 
the whitened locks of time are telling, indulging 
themselves in the careless gover of a momett, 
snatched as it were from the arduous career of 
their oye ny } gae the —— of ~ bp 
enemy shakes the very soil they stan 
whens it may be doubted whethereach aid-do-can? 
who enters comes a new votary of pleasure, or 
bearer of tidings that the troops of the foe = 
advancing, and already the work of death 
begun. This is, indeed, a scene to make the heart 
throb, and the pulse beat high; this isa moment, 
second in its proud excitement only to the very 
crash and din of ve itself ; y re this re 
ing whirlwind of passion and of p A 
brilliant beauty and ennobled greatness of all bo 
is lovely in woman, and all that is chivalrous . 
heroic in man, I te : nent hire i 
ears, was yet tem y disappointment ; 
aa was e roe such the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, that scarcely had I entered, 
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come over me—the old spirit of my boyish 
ardor—that high-wrought enthusiasm to do some- 
thing—to be something which men may speak of 
_shot suddenly through me, and I felt my cheek 
tingle, and my temples throb, as name after name 
of starred and titled officers were announced, to 
think that to me also the path of glorious enterprise 

ning. 
“Sen ong, come along,’’ said Power, catch- 
ing me by the arm, “ you’ve not been presented 
to the duchess ; I know her, I’ll do it for you—or 
perhaps it is better Sir Thomas Picton should ; in 
any case, ‘filez’ after me, for the dark-eyed 
senhora is surely expecting us. There, do you see 
that dark intelligent-looking iellow leaning over the 
end of the sofa? that is Aliva; and there, you 
know who that is, that beaw-ideal of a hussar? 
Look how jauntingly he carries himself; see the 
careless but graceful sling with which he edges 
through the crowd: and look!—mark his bow !— 
did you see that, Charley ?—did you catch the 
quick glance he shot yonder, and the soft smile 
that showed his white teeth? Depend upon it, 
boy, some fair heart is not the better nor the easier 
for that look.” 

“ Who is it ?” said I. 

“Lord Uxbridge, to be sure; the handsomest 
fellow in the service: and there goes Vandeleur, 
talking with Vivian; ghe other, to the left, is 
Ponsonby.” 

“ But stay, Fred, tell me who that is?” For a 
momen, or two, I had some difficulty in directing 
his attention to the quarter I desired. The indivi- 
dual I pointed out was somewhat above the middle 
size ; his uniform of blue and gold, though singu- 
larly plain, had a look of richness about it; beside 
that, among the orders which covered his breast, 





he wore one star of great brilliancy and size. This, 
however, was his least distinction; for although 
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surrounded on every side by those who might be 
deemed the very types and pictures of their caste, 
there was some in the a upright 
carriage of his head; the intrepid character of his 
features ; the bold and vigorous flashing of his deep 
blue eye, that marked him as no common man. 
He was ing with an old and prosy-lookin 
personage, in civilian dress; and while I coul 
detect an anxiety to get free from a tiresome com- 

ion, there was an air of deferential, and even 
kind attention in his manner, absolutely captivat- 
ing. : 

‘« A thorough gentleman, Fred, whoever he be,” 

said I. 
**T should think so,” replied Power drily, “ and 
as our countrymen would say, ‘the devil thank 
him for it ;’ that is the Prince of Orange; but see, 
look at him now, his features have learned another 
fashion ;” and true it was; with a smile of the 
most winning softness, and with a voice, whose 
slightly foreign accent took nothing from its 
interest, I heard him engaging a partner for a 
waltz. 

There was a flutter of excitement in the circle 
as the lady rose to take his arm, and a muttered 
sound of, how very beautiful, “quelle est belle 
c’est une ange”’—on all sides. I leaned forward to 
catch a glance as she passed—it was Lucy Dash- 
wood. Beautiful beyond anything I had ever 
seen her, her lovely features lit up with pleasure 
and with pride, she looked in every way worthy 
to lean upon the arm of royalty. The graceful 
majesty of her walk, the placid loveliness of her 
gentle smile struck every one as she passed on. As 
for me, totally forgetting all else, not seeing or 
hearing aught around me, I followed her with my 
eye until she was lost among the crowd, and then 
with an impulse of which I was not master, 
followed in her steps. 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 





A BRUTAL FATHER. 


We find in the Newsman of Ardennes, the 
following details of a frightful affair, into which the 
officers of justice in that quarter have just instituted 
inquiries :— 

_Twelve years ago, the daughter of a joiner, in a 
village near Mezieres, was sought in marriage by 
@ young man of a neighbouring town. The parties 
agreed, and, after the nuptials, the young woman 
removed to the house of her besbend, At the end 
of some months, she displayed certain signs of 
mental alienation ; and the malady appeared to the 
husband such as to justify his conveyance of her to 
her father’s house, where, from their better ac- 
quaintance with her character, he asserted or 
believed ng she would have the best chance of 

cured. 


. The father received his daughter, but at the same thing 


‘me cast about in his mind for some scheme to 
render her as slight a burden to him as possible. 
He fell upon the following plan. An upright 
ay box, resembling a co nh, was constructed 
+ him, the one end of which was left open, and 
- he fixed, in an upright position, in a corner of 
's stable. By coaxing or threats, he got his 


daughter to enter this, and then he shut her up in 
such a way that she could not escape from it. The 
head of the unfortunate being was not left out of 
or above the prison, but the box was sufficiently 
roomy to oe of her catching the food let down 
upon her head, and of her lifting it with her hand 
to her lips. For twelve years, to the great regret, 
probably, of her parent, this miserable creawre 
continued shut up in her wooden prison, her feet 
resting on a bar of wood below. He allowed no 
one to enter the place but himself. At length the 
position of the captive was discovered. When she 
was taken out, it was found that, from the contin- 
ued pressure upon her limbs and joints, she had 
decreased many inches in height. In fact, she was 
not a moving perfect woman, but more like some- 
ing with mere vitality, without other human 
et. She was in a state of helpless idiocy, 

aving forgot her powers of speech, and uttering 
only inarticulate sounds; for she had not heard a 
word addressed to her for the whole term of her 
incarceration. This case of awful brutality excited 
the utmost horror and indignation in the neighbour- 





hood.—Cuamsers’s EpinsureGn Journat. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-EIGHTH. 


Wane Newgate was burning on the previous 
night, Barnaby and his father, having been passed 
among the crowd from hand to hand, stood in Smith- 
field, on the outskirts of the mob, gazing at the flames 
like men who had been suddenly roused from sleep. 
Some moments elapsed before they could distinctly 
remember where they were, or how they got there ; 
or recollected that while they were standing idle and 
listless spectators of the fire, they had tools in their 
hands which had been hurriedly given them that they 
might free themselves from their fetters. 

Barnaby, heavily ironed as he was, if he had 
obeyed his first impulse, or if he had been alone, 
would have made his way back’ to the side of Hugh, 
who to his clouded intellect now shone forth with the 
new lustre of being his preserver and truest friend. 
But his father’s terror of remaining in the streets, 
communicated itself to him when he ecmprehended 
the full extent of his fears, and impressed him with 
the same eagerness to fly toa place of safety. 

In a corner of the market among the pens for cattle, 
Barnaby knelt down, and pausing every now and 
then to pass his hand over his father’s face, or look 
up to him with a smile, knocked off his irons. When 
he had seen him spring, a free man, to his feet, and 
had given vent to the transport of delight which the 
= awakened, he went to work upon his own, 
which soon fell rattling down upon the ground, and 
left his limbs unfettered. 

Gliding away together when this task was accom- 
plished, and passing several groups of men, each 
gathered round a stooping figure to hide him from 
those who passed, but unable to repress the clanking 
sound of hammers, which told that they too ‘were 
busy at the same work,—the two fugitives made to- 
wards Clerkenwell, and passing thence to Islington, 
as the nearest point of egress, were quickly in the 
fields. After wandering about for a long time, they 
found in a pasture near Finchley a poor shed, with 
walls of mud, and roof of grass and brambles, built 
for some cow-herd, but now deserted. Here they lay 
down for the rest of the night. 

They wandered up and down when it was day, 
and once Barnaby went off alone to a cluster of little 
cottages two or three miles away, to purchase bread 
and milk. But finding no better shelter, they re- 
turned to the same place, and lay down again to wait 
for night. 

Heaven alone can tell, with what vague thoughts 
of duty, and affection ; with what strange promptings 
of nature, intelligible to him as to a man of radiant 
mind and most enlarged capacity; with what dim 
memories of children he had played with when a 
child himself, who had prattled of their fathers, and 
of loving them, and being loved; with how many 
half-remembered, dreamy associations of his mother’s 
grief and tears and widowhood; he watched and 
tended this man. But that a vagne and shadowy 
crowd of such ideas came slowly on him; that they 
taught him to be sorry when he looked upon his hag- 
gard face, that they overflowed his eyes when he 
stooped to kiss him on the cheek, that they kept him 
waking in a tearful gladness, shading him from the 
sun, fanning him with leaves, soothing him when he 
started in his sleep—ah! what a troubled sleep it 
was—and wondering when she would come to join 
them and be happy, is the truth. He sat beside him 
all that day; listening for her footstep in every 
breath of air, looking for her shadow on the gently- 
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waving grass, twining the hedge flowers 
pleasure when she poe. By and hi when he 7 
and stooping down from time to time to listen to his 
mutterings, and wonder why he was 80 restless ; 
that quiet place. The sun went down, and ticks 
came.on, and he was still quite tranquil; busied with 
these thoughts, as if there were no other people in 
the world, and the dull cloud of smoke ing ¢9 
the os - re a distance, hid no vices, yp 
crimes, no life or death, or causes of disquiet—nothi ing 
but clear air. a 

But the hour had now come when he mast 
alone to find out the blind man, (a task that filled ie 
with delight,) and bring him to that place; taking 
especial care that he was not watched or followed m 
his way back. He listened to the directions he mus 
observe, repeating them again and again; and afer 
twice or thrice returning to surprise his father with, 
light-hearted laugh, went forth, at last, his er 
rand: leaving Grip, whom he had cartel fen the 
jail in his arms, to his care. 

Fleet of foot, and anxious to return, he sped swiftly 
on towards the city, but could not reach it before the 
fires began and made the night angry with their dis 
mal lustre. When he entered the town—it might te 
that he was changed by going there without his lae 
companions, and on no violent errand; or by the 
beautiful solitude in which he had passed the day, 
or by the thoughts that hag come upon him,—but it 
seemed peopled by a legion of devils. This flight 
and pursuit, this cruel burning and destroying, thee 
dreadful cries aud stunning noises, were the 
good Lord’s noble cause ? 

Though almost stupefied by the bewildering scene, 
still he found the blind man’s house. It was shet 
up and tenantless. He waited for a long while, but 
no one came. At last he withdrew ; and as he knew 
by this time that the soldiers were firing, and may 

ople must have been killed, he went down iso 
Holborn, where he heard the great crowd was, to tty 
if he could find Hugh, and persuade him to avoid 
the danger, and return with him. 

If he had been stunned and shocked before, bis 
horror was increased a thousand-fold when he go 
into this vortex of the riot, and not being an actor 
the terrible spectacle, had it all before his eyes. But 
there, in the midst, towering above them all, close 
before the house they were attacking now, was Hugh 
on horseback, calling tothe rest! 

Sickened by the sights stirrounding him on every 
side, and by the heat and roar, and crash, he for 
his way among the crowd, (where many re 
him, and with shouts pressed back to let him pass) 
and in time was nearly up with Hugh, who rw 
vagely threatening some one, but whom, or what 
said, he could not, in the great confusion, und 
At that moment the crowd forced their way 


house, and Hugh—it was impossible to see by 
means, in po concourse—fell headlong down. 


. . his 
Barnaby was beside him when he s to 
feet. It fe well he made him hear ee 
Hugh, with his uplifted axe, would have ¢ 
kull in twain. 
‘ “ Bemaby —yeo! Whose hand was that, thet 


struck me down?” 


* Not mine.” ; 

“ Whose !—I say, whose!” he cried, reeling 
and looking wildly round. “ What are we 
Where is he? Show me!” eatiods, 

“ You are hurt,” said Barnaby—as indeet oa 
in the head, both by the blow he had received , 
by his horse’s hoof. “Come away Ww! me, 
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spoke, he took the horse’ bridle in his hand, 
«dah and-dragged Hugh several paces. This 
brought them out e crowd, which was pouring 
from the street into the vintner’s cellars. : 

« Where’s—where’s Dennis ?”” said Hugh, coming 
wa stop, and checking Barnaby with his strong arm. 
« Where has he been all day? What did he mean 
by leaving me as he did, in the jail, last night? Tell 
me, you—d'ye hear!” 

With a flourish of his dangerous weapon, he fell 

down upon the ground like alog. After a minute, 
though already frantic with drinking and with the 
wound in his head, he crawled to a stream of burning 
spirit which was pouring down the kennel, and began 
to drink at it as if it were a brook of water. 
Barnaby drew him away, and forced him to rise. 
Though he could neither stand nor walk, he invo- 
lantarily staggered to his horse, climbed upon his 
back, and clung there. After vainly peomeins to 
divest the animal of his clanking trappings, Barnaby 
sprang up behind him, snatched the bridle, turned 
nto Leather Lane, which was close at hand, and 
med the frightened horse into a heavy gallop. 

e looked back once before he left the street; and 
looked upon a sight not easily to be erased, even 
from his remembrance, so long as he had life. 

The vintner’s house, with half a dozen others near 
at hand, was one great, glowing blaze. All night, 
no one had essayed to quench the flames or stop their 
progress; but now a body of soldiers were actively 
engaged in pulling down two old wooden houses, 
which were every moment in danger of taking fire, 
ad which could scarcely fail, if they were left to 


hum, to extend the conflagration immensely. The’ 


wmbling down of nodding walls and heavy blocks 
of wood, the hooting and the execrations of the crowd, 
he distant firing of other military detachments, the 
listracted looks and cries of those whose habitations 
were in danger, the hurrying to and fro of frightened 
people with their goods; the reflections in every 
quarter of the sky, of deep, red, soaring flames, as 
trough the last day had come and the whole universe 
were burning ; the dust, and smoke, and drift of fiery 
patticles, scorching and kindling all it fell upon ; the 
hot unwholesome vapour, the blight on every thing ; 
the stars, and moon, and very sky, obliterated ;— 
made up such a sum of dreariness and ruin, that it 
seemed as if the face of heaven were blotted out, and 
night, in its rest and quiet, and softened light, never 
could look upon the earth again. 

But there was a worse spectacle than this—worse 
by far than fire and smoke, or even the rabble’s un- 
appeasable and maniac rage. The gutters of the 
street and every crack and fissure in the stones, ran 
with scorching spirit; which, being dammed up by 
~ hands, overflowed the road and pavement, and 
— & great pool, in which the people dropped 
an dead by dozens. They lay in heaps all round 

fearful pond, husbands an: wives, fathers and 
Sons, mothers and daughters, women with children 
in their arms and babies at their breasts, and drank 
= they died. While some stooped with their lips 
the brink and never raised their heads again, others 
pang up from their fiery draught, and danced, half 
¢ amad triumph, and half in the agony of suffoca- 
in until they fell, and steeped their corpses in the 
— that had killed them. Nor was even this the 
: ~~ e- most oprelting kind of death that happened 
ey fatal night. From the burning cellars, where 
hy rank out of hats, pails, buckets, tubs, and 
— men were drawn, alive, but all alight 

to foot; who, in their unendurable anguish 
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and suffering, making for any thing that had the look 
of water, rolled, hissing, in this hideous lake, and 
splashed up maa fire which lapped in all it met 
with as it ran along the surface, and neither spared 
the living nor the dead, On this last night of the 
great riots—for the last night it was—the wretched 
victims of a senseless outcry became themselves the 
dust and ashes of the flames they had kindled, and 
strewed the public streets of London. 

With all he saw in this last ome fixed indelibly 
upon his mind, Barnaby hurried from the city which 


inclosed such horrors; and, holding down his head 
that he oy not even see the glare of the fires upon 
andscape, was soon in the still country 


the quiet 
roads. 

He stopped at about half-a-mile from the shed 
where his father lay, and with some difficulty making 
Hugh sensible that he must dismount, sunk the 
horse’s furniture in a pool of stagnant water, and 
turned the animal loose. That done, he supported 
his companion as well as he could, and led him 
slowly forward. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-NINTH. 


Ir was the dead of night, and very dark, when 
Barnaby, with his stumbling companion, approached 
the place where he had left his father; but he could 
see him stealing away into the gloom, mistrustful 
even of him, and rapidly retreating. After calling 
to him twice or thrice that there was nothing to fear, 
but without effect, he suffered Hugh to sink upon the 
ground, and followed, to bring him back. 

He continued to creep away, until Barnaby was 
close upon him; then turned, and said in a terrible, 
though suppressed voice : 

“Let me go. Donotlayhandsuponme. Stand 
back. You have told her; and you and she together, 
have betrayed me!”’ 

Barnaby looked at him, in silence. 

“You have seen your mother!” 

“No,” cried Barnaby, eagerly. ‘* Not for a long 
time—longer than I can tell. A whole year, I think. 
Is she here?” 

His father looked upon him steadfastly for a few 
moments, then said—drawing nearer to him as he 
spoke, for, seeing his face, and hearing his words, it 
was impossible to doubt his truth : 

* What man is that?” 

ogee Only Hugh. You know him. 
He will not harmi you. Why, you’re afraid of Hugh! 
Ha, ha, ha! Afraid of gruff, old, noisy Hugh !” 

“What man is he, I ask you,” he rejoined so 
fiercely, that Barnaby stopped in his laugh, and 
shrinking back, surveyed him with a look of terrified 
amazenfent. 

“Why, how stern you are! You make me fear 
you though you are my father—I never feared her. 

hy do you speak to me so?” 

—**I want,”’ he answered, putting away the hand 
which his son, with a timid desire to propitiate him, 
laid upon his sleeve,—‘ I want an answer, and you 
give me only jeers and questions. Who have you 

rought with you to this hiding-place, poor lad ; and 
where is the blind man ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know where. His house was close shut. 
I waited, but no person came; that was no fault of 
mine.. This is Hugh—brave Hugh, who broke into 
that ugly jail, and set us free. Aha! You like him 
now, ic you? You like him, now!” 
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“« Why does he lie upon the ground ?” 

“ He has had a fall, and has been drinking. The 
fields and trees go round, and round, and round, with 
him, and the ground heaves under his feet. You 
know him? You remember? See!” 

They had by this time returned to where he lay, 
and both stooped over him to Jook into his face. 

“TI recollect the man,” his father murmured. 
“Why did you bring him here?” _.. 

* Because he would have been killed if I had left 
him over yonder. They were firing guns, and shed- 
ding blood. Does the sight of blood turn you sick, 
father? I see it does, by your face. That’s like 
me— What are you looking at ?” 

“ At nothing!” said the murderer, softly, as he 
started back a pace or two, and gazed with sunken 
jaw and staring eyes above his son’s head, “ At 
nothing !”” 

He remained in the same attitude and with the 
same expression on his face for a minute or more; 
then glanced slowly round as if he had lost some- 
thing; and went shivering back, towards the shed. 

“Shall I bring him in, father?” asked Barnaby, 
who had looked on, wondering. 

He only answered with a suppressed groan, and 
lying down upon the ground, wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and shrunk into the darkest corner. 

Finding that nothing would rouse Hugh now, or 
make him sensible for a moment, Barnaby dragged 
him along the grass, and laid him on a litthe heap of 
refuse hay and straw, which had been his own bed ; 
first having brought some water from a running stream 
hard by, and washed his wound, and laved his hands 
and face. Then he lay down himself, between the 


two, to pass the night ; and looking at the stars, fell 


fast asleep. 
Awakened early in the morning, by the sunshine, | seq 


and the songs of birds, and the hum of insects, he 
left them sleeping in the hut, and walked into the 
sweet and pleasant air. But he felt that on his jaded 
senses, oppressed and burdened with the dreadful 
scenes of last night, and many nights before, all the 
beauties of opening day, which he had so often tasted, 
and in which he had had such deep delight, fell hea- 
vily. He thought of the blithe mornings when he 
and the dogs went bounding on together through the 
woods and fields; and the recollection filled his eyes 
with tears. He had no consciousness, God help 
him, of having done wrong, nor had he any new per- 
ception of the merits of the cause in which he had 
been engaged, or those of the men who advocated it; 
but he was full of cares now, and regrets, and dismal 
recollections, and wishes (quite unknown to him be- 
fore) that this or that event had never happened, and 
that the sorrow and suffering of so — people had 
been spared. And now he began to think how happy 
they would be—his father, mother, he, and Hugh— 
if they rambled away together, and lived in some 
lonely place, where there were none of these troubles ; 
and that perhaps the blind man, who had talked so 
wisely about gold, and told him of the great secrets 
he knew, could teach them how to live without being 
inched and griped by want. As this occurred to 
im, he was the more sorry that he had not seen him 

last night; and he was still brooding over this re- 
gret, when his father came, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“Ah!” cried Barnaby, starting from his fit of 
thoughtfulness. ‘Is it only you?” 

** Who should it be ?” 

“IT almost thought,” he answered, “it was the 
blind man. I must have some talk with him, father.” 
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** And so must I, for without seej 
know where to fly or what to do; and fi him, I don’ 
—a You must go to him again, and being hin 

“Must I!” cried Barnaby, delighted: «thoy 
= father. That’s what I want Sant a 

“But you must bring only him, and 
And —- you wait | ais Ghar whale dey aj 
night, still you must wait, and not come back with. 
out him.” 

“Don’t you fear that,” he cried gaily. “He shal 
come, he shall come.” 

“ Trim off these gewgaws,” said his father, pluck. 
ing the scraps of ribbon and the feathers from his 
hat, “and over your own dress, wear my clk, 
Take heed how you go, and they will be too busyia 
the streets to notice you. Of your coming back yu 
need take no account, for he’ll m: that, safely.” 

“To be sure!” said Barnaby. “To be sure iy 
will! A wise man, father, and one who can teach 
us to be rich! Oh! I know him, I know him.” 

He was speedily dressed ; and, as well disguised 
as he could be, with a lighter heart he then set of 
upon his second journey; leaving Hugh, who ws 
still in a drunken stupor, stretched upon the ground 
within the shed, and his father walking to and fn 
before it. 

The murderer, full of anxious thoughts, looked 
after him, and paced up and down, disquieted by 
every breath of air that whispered among the bougis, 
and by every light shadow thrown by the passing 
clouds upon the daisied ground. He was anriow 
for his safe return, and yet, though his own life ani 
safety hung upon it, felt a relief while he was gone. 
In the intense selfishness which the constant pr- 
sence before him of his great crimes, and their cor- 
uences here and hereafter, engendered, every 
thought of Barnaby, as his son, was swallowed up 
and lost. Still, his presence was a torture ani te 
proach; in his wild eyes, there were terrible images 
of that guilty night; with his unearthly aspect, uti 
his half-formed mind, he seemed to the murderer # 
creature who had sprung into existence from his ve- 
tim’s blood. He could not bear his look, his voice, 
his touch; and yet was forced, by his own desperse 
condition and his only hope of cheating the jibbe 
to have him by his side, and to know that he was it 
separable from his single chance of escape. 

e walked to and fro, with little rest, all day, re 
volving these things in his mind; and still 
lay, unconscious, in the shed. At length, when 
sun was setting, Barnaby returned, leading the blind 
man, and talking earnestly to him as they came along 
together. uae 

The murderer advanced to meet them, and bidding 
his son go on and speak to Hugh, who had juste 
staggered to his feet, took his place at the blind maz 
elbow, and slowly followed towards the shed. al 

“ Why did you send him?” said Stagg. ~ 
you know it was the way to have him lost, a8 


as found ?” 
«‘ Would you have had me come myself?” retort 


ed the other. * 

“Humph! Perhaps not. I was before ri} - 
Tuesday night, but missed you in the = ts i 
out last night, too. There was: good weed mtlng 
—gay work—profitable work —he , 
the money in his pockets. 

“ Have you—” 

— Seen your good ~~ a 

“Do you mean to tell me more, OF 

“Pll tell you all,” returned the blind 








laugh. “ Excuse me—but I love to see you so im- 
patient. There’s energy in it.” 
«Does she consent to say the word that may save 





t 

Oe No.” returned te rom ae em patent . ” 
his face toward him. o. Thus it is. She 
oo death’s door since she rer tng 7 = 

been insensible, and 1 know not what. ° I trac 
to a hospital, and presented myself (with your 
jeave) at her bed-side. Our talk was = a long one, 
for she was weak, and there being people near, 1 was 
sage easy. But I told her, all that you and I 
agreed upon; and pointed as og young oped 
ition, in strong terms. She tried to soften me, 
but that, of a (as I told her,) was me time. 
She cried and moaned, you may be sure; all women 
do, Then, of a sudden, she found her voice and 
strength, and said that Heaven would help her and 
her innocent son ; and that to Heaven she appealed 
against us—which she did; in really very a 
language, I assure a I advised her, - riend, 
not to count too much upon assistance from any 
such distant quarter—recommended her to think of 
it—told her where I lived—said I ew she would 
_ t i 

he yay al day—and left her, either 

When he had concluded this narration, during 
which he had made several pauses, for the conve- 
nience of cracking and eating nuts, of which he 
— to _ a — - ear + —_ 
sk from his pocket, took a draught himself, an 
offered it to his companion. , 
“You won’t, won’t you?” he said, feeling that he 

Sane oe Se 
bally "” vipat dommaiin ‘. 
“Death!” said the other, holding him back. 
“Will you tell me what I am to do!” 
“Do! Nothing easier. Makea moonlight flitting 
in two hours’ time with the young gentleman (he’s 
quite ready to go; I have been giving him good ad- 
vice as we came along,) and get as far from London 
xy can. Let = now where you are, and leave 
@ Test to me. e must come round; she can’t 
hold out long; and as to the chances of your being 
i in by —— he it — one man 
0 got out of Newgate, but three hundred. Think 
" of that, for your comfort.” " . 

“ We must support life—How ?” 

“How!” repeated the blind man. ‘“ By eating 
and drinking. And how get meat and drink, but by 
paying for it! Money!” he cried, slapping his 
wo Ey money the ay Why, - streets 

n running money. Devil send that the 
goad a Be these are jolly times ; qiten, 
Halls! oe mbling times. Hallo, bully. Hallo! 
iat” tink, bully, drink. Where are ye there! 

With such vociferations, and with a boisterous 
Ppa which bespoke his perfect abandonment to 
an hae os Gnssien, he es his way 
se ere 
— on the ground, and cnseed aegis 
te Put & about!” he cried, handing his flask to 
Orons caste, Menaele r~. with wine and gold. 

and strong water flow from th q 
About with it, don't —_ ar Ai ied 
a sted, unwashed, unshorn; begrimed with 
voice gut dust; his hair clotted with blood; his 
akin ~ gone, so that he spoke in whispers ; his 
tal ee on up by fever; his whole body bruised, 

, beaten about; Hugh still took the flask, 
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and raised it to his lips. He was in the act of drink- 
ing, when the front of the shed was suddenly dar- 
kened, and Dennis stood before them. 

‘* No offence, no offence,” said that personage ina 
conciliatory tone, as Hugh stopped in his draught, 
and eyed him, with no pleasant look, from head to 
foot. ‘No offence, brother. Barnaby here too, eh? 
How are you, Barnaby? And two other gentlemen! 
Your humble servant, gentlemen. No offence to you 
either, I hope. Eh, brothers?” 

Notwithstanding that he spoke in this very friendly 
and confident manner, he seemed to have consider- 
able hesitation about entering, and remained outside 
the roof. He was rather better dressed than usual : 
wearing the same suit of thread-bare black, it is true, 
but having round his neck an unwholesome-looking 
cravat of a yellowish white; and on his hands great 
leather gloves, such as a gardener might wear in fol- 
lowing his trade. His shoes were newly greased, and 
ornamented with a pair of rusty iron buckles ; the pack- 
thread at his knees had been renewed; and where he 
wanted buttons, he wore pins. Altogether, he had 
something the look of a tipstaff, or a bailiff’s fol- 
lower, desperately faded, but who had a notion of 
keeping up the appearance of a professional charac- 
ter, and making the best of the worst means. 

“ You’re very snug here,” said Mr. Dennis, pulling 
out a mouldy pocket-handkerchief, which looked like 
a decomposed halter, and wiping his forehead in a 
nervous mannef. 

** Not snug enough to prevent your finding us, it 
seems,”” Hugh answered, sulkily. 

“ Why, I'll tell you what, brother,” said Dennis, 
with a friendly smile, “when you don’t want me to 
know which way you're riding, you must wear 
another sort of bells on your horse. Ah! I know 
the sound o’ them you wore last night, and have got 
quick ears for ’em, that’s the truth. Well, but how 
are you, brother ?’’ 

e had by this time approached, and now ventured 
to sit down by him. 

*“ How am I?” answered Hugh. “ Where were 
you yesterday? Where did you go when you left 
me in the jail? Why did you leave me? And what 
did you mean by rolling your eyes and shaking your 
fist at me, eh ?”” 

“I shake my fist!—at you, brother!” said Den- 
nis, gently checking Hugh’s uplifted hand, which 
looked threatening. 

“ Your stick, then; it’s all one.” 

* Lord love you, brother, I meant nothing. You 
don’t understand me by half. I shouldn’t wonder 
now,” he added, in the tone of a desponding and an 
injured man, “but you thought, because I wanted 
them ehaps left in the prison, that I was agoing to 
desert the banners ?”” 

Hugh told him, with an oath, that he did. 

“ Well!” said Mr. Dennis mourfully, “if you an’t 
enough to make a man mistrust his feller-creeturs, I 
don’t know what is. Desert the banners, eh! Me! 
Ned Dennis, as was so christened by his own father! 
—Is this axe your’n, brother ?”” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s mine,” said Hugh, in the same sul- 
Jen manner as before; “it might have hart you, if 

ou had come in its way once or twice last night. 
at it down.” 

“Might have hurt me!” said Mr. Dennis, still 
keeping it in his hand, and feeling the edge with an 
air of abstraction. ‘ Might have hurt me! ‘and me 
a all the time to the very best advan- 

. Here’sa world! And you're not agoing to 
ask me to take a sup out of that ’ere bottle, eh ? 
Sp. or Mae. 8 
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Hugh tossed it towards him. As he raised it to 
his lips, Barnaby jumped up, and motioning them to 
be silent, looked eagerly out. 

“ What’s the matter, Barnaby?” said Dennis, 
glancing at Hugh and dropping the flask, but still 
holding the axe in his hand. 

“Hush !” he answered softly. ‘ What do I see 
glittering behind the hedge ?”’ 

** What!’ cried the hangman, raising his voice to 
its highest pitch, and laying held of him and Hugh. 
** Not—not so.piers, surely !” 

That moment the shed was filled with armed men; 
and a body of horse, galloping into the field, drew 
up before it. 

*“ There!” said Dennis, who remained untouched 
among them whan they had seized their prisoners; 
‘it’s them two young ones, gentlemen, that the pro- 
elamation puts a price on. This other’s an escaped 
felon.—I’m sorry for it, brother,”’ he added, in a tone 
of resignation, addressing himself to Hugh; “but 
you’ve brought it on yourself; you forced me to do 
it; you would’nt respect the soundest constitootional 
principles, you know ; you wentand wiolated the wery 
trame-work of society. I had sooner have given 
away a trifle in charity than done this, I would upon 
my soul.—If you'll keep fast hold on ’em, gentle- 
men, | think I can make a shift to tie ’em better than 
you can.” 

But this operation was postponed for a few mo- 
ments by a new occurrence. The blind man, whose 
ears were quicker than most people’s sight, had been 
alarmed before Barnaby, by a rustling in the bushes, 
under cover of which the soldiers had advanced. 
He retreated instantly—had hidden somewhere for a 
minute—and probably in his confusion mistaking 
the point at which he had emerged, was now seen 
running across the open meadow. 

An officer cried directly that he had helped to 
plunder a house Jast night. He was loudly called 
on, to surrender. He ran the harder, and in a few 
seconds would have been out of gunshot. The word 
was given, and the men fired. 

There was a breathless pause and a profound si- 
lence, during which all eyes were fixed upon him. 
He had been seen to start at the discharge, as if the 
report had frightened him. But he neither stopped 
nor slackened his pace in the least, and ran on full 
forty yards further. Then, without one reel or stag- 

r, or sign of faintness, or quivering of any limb, he 

ropped. 

Some of them hurried up to where he lay ;—the 
hangman with them. Every thing had passed so 
quickly, that the smoke was not yet scattered, but 
curled slowly off in a little cloud, which seemed like 
the dead man’s spirit moving solemnly away. There 
were a few drops of blood upon the grass—more, 
when they turned him over—that was all. 

“Look here! Look here!” said the hangman, 
stooping one knee beside the body, and gazing up 
with a disconsolate face at the officer and men. 
* Here’s a pretty sight !” 

** Stand out of the way,” replied the officer. “ Ser- 
jeant! see what he had about him.” 

The man turned his pockets out upon the grass, 
and counted, besides some foreign coins and two 
rings, five-and-forty guineas in gold. These were 
bundled up in a handkerchief and carried away ; the 
body remained there for the present, but six men and 
the serjeant were left to take it to the nearest public 


“ Now then, if you’re going,” said the serjeant, 
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clapping Dennis on the back, and pointi 
officer who was walking towards the shede =e 

To which Mr. Dennis only replied, “ Don't tall 
to me!” and then repeated what he had said before, 
namely, “ Here’s a pretty sight!” 

“It’s not one that you care for much, I shoal 
think,” observed the serjeant coolly. 

“* Why, who,” said Mr. Dennis, rising, « 
care for 4 if I don’t ?” sy 

“Oh! I didn’t know you was so tender-hearted,” 
said the serjeant. ‘'That’s all !” 

‘“* Tender-hearted !” echoed Dennis, “ Tender. 
hearted! Look at this man. Do you call this cop. 
Stitootional? Do a see him shot through ani 
through, instead of being worked off like a Briton! 
Damme, if I know which party to side with. You'r 
as bad as the other. What's to become of the com 
try if the military power’s to go a superseding the 
ciwilians in this way? Where's this poor felle- 
creetur’s rights as a citizen, that he did'nt have m 
in his last moments! I was here. 1 was Willing. 
I was ready. These are nice times, brother, to hare 
the dead crying out against us in this way, and sle 
comfortably in our beds arterwards ; wery nice!” 

Whether he derived any material consolation fom 
binding the prisoners, is uncertain ; most probable he 
did. At all events his being summoned to that wat, 
diverted him, for the time, from these painful re 
flections, and gave his thoughts a more congenial 
occupation. 

They were not all three carried off together, but 
in two parties; Barnaby and his father going by om 
road in the centre of a body of foot, and Hugh, fast 
bound upon a horse, and strongly guarded by a troop 
of calvary, being taken by another. ‘ 

They had no opportunity for the least communies- 
tion, in the short interval which preceded theirde- 
parture; being kept strickly apart. Hugh aaly 
observed that Barnaby walked with a drooping head 
among his guard, and, without raising his eyes, that 
he tried to wave his fettered hand when he 
For himself, he buoyed up his courage as he mie 
along, with the assurance that the mob would fore 
his jail, wherever it might be, and set him at liberty. 
Bat when they got into London, and more especially 
into Fleet Market, lately the stronghold of the rioters, 
where the military were rooting out the last remnat! 
of the crowd, he saw that this hope was gone, ani 
felt that he was riding to his death. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTIETH. 


Mr. Dennis having omy this piece of bas 
ithout rsonal burt cr inconvenience, 
ness without any pe ope 


and having now retired into the t 
bility of private life, resolved to solace 
with half an hour or so of female society. 
this amiable purpose in his mind, he bent his 
toward the house where Dolly, and Miss H vl 
also were still confined, and whither Miss Miggs 
been removed by order . Mr. Snes OS nie 
streets, lealt 
As he walked along the paras et india 
easant calculation, Mr. 
ikened unto a farmet n 
, and enjoying by ante” 


hime! 
Wit 


gloves clasped behind him, 
of cheerful thought and 
Dennis might have been 
minating among his ¢ro 
pation the bountiful gi 
where he would, some heap 

rich promise of a working off; 











been ploughed and sown, and nur- 
posed pa genial conthers and a goodly harvest 


cured 
“ireg taken up arms, and resorted to deeds of 
riolence, with the great main object of preserving 
the Old Bailey in all its purity, and the gallows in 
jl its pristine usefulness and moral grandeur, it 
would perhaps be going too far to assert that Mr. 
Dennis had ever distinctly contemplated and fore- 
seen this happy state of things. _He rather looked 
ion it as one of those beautiful dispensations which 
2 inseratably brought about for the behoof and ad- 
rantage of good men. He felt as it were, personally 
weferred to, in this prosperous ripening for the gibbet ; 
anj had never considered himself so much the pet 
and favourite child of Destiny, or loved that lady so 
ell or with such a calm and virtuous reliance, in all 
e 
me being taken up himself for a rioter, and 
sished with the rest, Mr. Dennis dismissed that 
possibility from his thoughts as an idle chimera ; 
arguing that the line of conduct he had adopted at 
Newgate, and the service he had rendered that day, 
would be more than a set-off against any evidence 
which might identify him as a member of the crowd : 
that any charge of companionship which might be 
nade against him by those who were themselves in 





uy trivial indiscretion on his part should unluckily 


atthe very nick of time ; had delivered up two of the 


wot; and was quite at his ease. 
Saving—for there is a reservation ; and even Mr. 


camstance ; to wit, the forcible detention of Dolly 
aol Miss Haredale, in a house aljoining his own. 


ey had it in their power to give, place him in a 
situation of great jeopardy ; and to set them at liberty, 
frst extorting from them an oath of secresy and si- 
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em dead and in their blessed graves, excepting one 
married sister, which is settled in Golden Lion 
Court, number twenty-sivin, second bell-handle on 
the—!” 

“Don’t I say I an’t a-going to hurt you?” said 
Dennis, pointing to achair. ‘“ Why Miss, what’s 
the matter ?”’ 

I don’t know what mayn’t be the matter!" cried 
Miggs, clasping herhands distractedly. “Any thing 
may be the matter!” 

“ But nothing is, I tell you,” said the hangman. 
‘“ First stop that noise, and come and sit down here, 
will you, chuckey ?” 

The coaxing tone in which he said these latter 
words might have failed in its object, if he had not 
accompanied them with sundry sharp jerks of his 
thumb over one shoulder, and with divers winks and 
thrustings of his tongue into his cheek, from which 
signals the damsel gathered that he sought to speak 
to her apart, concerning Miss Haredale and Dolly. 
Her curiosity being very powerful, and her jealousy 
by no means inactive, she arose, and with a great 
deal of shivering and starting back, and much mus- 
cular action among all the small bones in her throat, 
gradually approached him. 

‘* Sit down,” said the hangman. 

Suiting the action to the word, he thrust her rather 


, would certainly go for nought; and that if | suddenly and prematurely into a chair; and design- 


ing to reassure her by a little harmless jocularity, 


come out, the uncommon usefulness of his office at | such as is adapted to please and fascinate the sex, 
present, and the great demand for the exercise of its | converted his right forefinger into an ideal bradaw! 
jmetions, would certainly cause it to be winked at} or gimlet, and made as though he would screw the 
ad passed over. Ina word, he had played his| same into her side—whereat Miss Miggs shrieked 
ais throughout with great care; had changed sides | again, and discovered symptoms of faintness. 


* Lovey, my dear,” whispered Dennis, drawing 


nest notorious rioters, and a distinguished felon to | his chair close to her’s, “ when was your young man 
here last, eh ?”’ 


“ My young man, good gentleman!” answered 


Dennis was not perfectly happy—saving for one cir- | Miggs in a tone of exquisite distress. 


* Ah! Simmuns, you know—him ?”’ said Dennis. 
“ Mine indeed,” cried Miggs, with a burst of bit- 


This was a stumbling-block, for if they were dis-| terness—and as she said it, she glanced towards 
covered and released, they could, by the testimony | Dolly. “ Mine, good 


gentleman !” 
This was just what Mr. Dennis wanted and ex- 
ted 


pected. 
“* Ah!” he said, looking so soothingly, not to say 


lence, was a thing not to be thought of. It was 
nore, perhaps, with an eye to the danger which 


conversation with the sex, that the hangman, quick- 
euing his steps, now hastened into their society ; 


pertit with great heartiness at every step he took. 
When he entered the miserable room in which 
they were confined, Dolly and Miss Haredale with- 
drew in silence to the furthest corner. But Miss 
Miggs, who was particularly tender of her reputa- 
Yon, immediately fell upon her knees and began to 


ne!” Where is my Simmuns ?”—* Have mercy, 

lemen, on my sex’s weakness !”—with 

uther doleful lamentations of that nature, which she 
livered with great propriety and Wecorum. 

“Miss, Miss,” whispered Dennis, beckoning to 
het with his forefinger, “* come here—I won't hurt 
you, Come here, my lamb, will you ?” 

A. hearing this tender epithet, Miss Miggs, who 
left off screaming directly he opened his lips, and 
“Oh to him attentively, began again: crying 
‘I'm his lamb! He says I'm hislamb! Oh 
grecious, why wasn’t I born old and ugly! Why 
¥as | ever made to be the youngest of six, and all of 


lurked in this quarter, than from his abstract love of 


cursing the amorous natures of Hugh and Mr. Tap- 


‘ream very loud, crying “What will become of 


amorously on Miggs, that she sat, as she afterwards 
remarked, on pins and needles of the sharpest White- 
chapel kind; not knowing what intentions might be 
suggesting that expression to his features: ‘I was 
afraid of that. J saw as much, myself. It’s her 
fault. She will entice ’em.” 

“IT wouldn’t,” cried Miggs, folding her hands and 
looking upwards with a kind of devout blankness, 
“I wouldn’t lay myself out as she does; I wouldn’t 
be as bold as her; 1 wouldn’t seem to say to all male 
creeturs, ‘come and kiss me’ ’—and here a shudder 
quite convulsed her frame—* for any earthly crowns 
as might be offered. Worlds,” Miggs added so- 
lemnly, “should not reduce me. No. Not if I was 
Wenis.” ’ 

“ Well but you are Wenus you know,” said Mr, 
Dennis, confidentially. 

* No, I am not, good gentleman,”’ answered Miggs, 
shaking her head with an air of self-denial which 
seemed to imply that she might be if she chose, but 
she hoped she knew better. “No Iam not, good 
gentleman. Don’t a me with it.” 

Up to this time, she had turned round every now 
and then to where Dolly and Miss Haredale had re- 
tired, and uttered a scream, or groan, or laid her hand 





upon her heart and trembled excessively, with a view 
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of keeping up appearances, and giving them to un- 
Pia a? ES aaeuen ci Go vibes. under 
protest and on compulsion, and at a great personal 
sacrifice, for their common good. But at this point, 
Mr. Dennis looked so very full of meaning, and gave 
such a singularly expressive twitch to his face as a 
request to her to come stil] nearer to him, that she 
abandoned these little arts, and gave him her whole 
and undivided attention. 

“ When was Simmuns here, I say?” quoth Den- 
nis, in her ear. 

* Not since yesterday morning; and then only for 
a few minutes. Not all day, the day before.” 

“ You know he meant all along to carry off that 
one ?”’ said Dennis, indicating Dolly by the slightest 
possible jerk of his head :—* And to hand you over 
to somebody else.” 

Miss Miggs, who had fallen into a terrible state of 
grief when the first part of this sentence was spoken, 
recovered a little at the second, and seemed by the 
sudden check she put upon her tears, to intimate that 
possibly this arrangement might meet her views; and 
that it might, perhaps, remain an open question. 

“ —But unfort’nately,” es Dennis, who ob- 
served this: “somebody else was fond of her too, 
you see; and even if he wasn’t, somebody else is 
took for a rioter, and it’s all over with him.” 

Miss Miggs relapsed. 

* Now, feat.” said Dennis, “to clear this house, 
and to see you righted. What if I was to get her 
off, out of the way, eh?” 

Miss Miggs, brightening again, rejoined, with 
many breaks and pauses from excess of feeling, that 
temptations had been Simmun’s bane. That it was 
not his faults, but hers (meaning Dolly’s.) That 
men did not see through these dreadful arts as women 
did, and therefore was caged and trapped, as Simmun 
had been. That she had no personal motives to 
serve—far from it—on the contrary, her intentions 
was good towards all parties. But forasmuch as she 
knowed thut Simmun, if united to any designing and 
artful minxes (she would name no names, for that 
was not her dispositions )—to any designing and art- 
ful minxes—must be made miserable and unhappy 
for life, she did incline towards prewentions. Such, 
she added, was her free confessions. But as this 
was private feelings, and might perhaps be looked 
upon as wengeance, she begged the gentleman would 
say no more. Whatever he said, wishing to do her 
duty by all mankind, even by them as had been her 
bitterest enemies, she would not listen to him. With 
that she stopped her ears, and shook her head from 
side to side, to intimate to Mr. Dennis that though 
he talked until he had no breath left, she was as deaf 
as any adder. 

** Lookee here, my sugar-stick,” said Mr. Dennis; 
“if your view’s the same as mine, and youll only 
be _ and slip away at the right time, I can have 
the house clear to-morrow, and be out of this trouble. 
Stop though! there’s the other.” 

“ Which other, sir?” asked Mig 


np with her 
fingers in her ears, and her head sha ing obstinately. | 
‘our sinfal and imperfect natures, that very few 2 


“* Why, the tallest one, yonder,” said Dennis, as 
he stroked his chin, and added, in an under tone, 
something about not crossing Muster Gashford. 

Miss Miggs replied, (still being profoundly deaf,) 
that if Miss Haredale stood in the way at all, he 
might make himself quite easy on that score; as she 
had gathered, from what had passed between [Iugh 
and Mr. Tappertit, when they were last there, that 
she was to be removed alone, (not by them, by some- 
body else,) to-morrow night. 
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Mr. Dennis opened his eyes very wide at this Pie 
considered 


of information, whistled 

finally slapped his head once and nodded ones, 

he had got the clue to this mysterious remo, 4 : 

so dismissed it. Then he imparted his om 

scat than bore, when eee. a 
eaf than before, when he ; : 

all through. oe , 

The notable scheme was this. Mr. Dennis ws 
immediately to seek out from among the rioters, son» 
daring young fellow, and he had oné in his eye, be 
said,) who, terrified by the threats he could hold ox 
to him, and alarmed by the capture of so many who 
were no better and no worse than he, would gladiy 
avail himself of any help to get abroad, and out ¢ 
harm’s way, with his plunder, even though his jow. 
ney were incumbered by an unwilling companioy 
indeed, the unwilling companion being a beantif| 
girl, would probably be an additional inducement ax; 
temptation. Such a person found, he roposed 1 
bring him there on the ensuing night, the tl) 
one was taken off, and Miss Miggs had 
retired ; and then that Dolly should be eailad 
fled in a cloak, and carried in any handy conveyance 
down to the river’s side ; where there were abunduy 
means of getting her smugpled snugly of in ay 
smal! craft of doubtfu) character, DO questions 
asked. With regard to the expense of this remo, 
he would say, at a rough calculation, that twoo 
three silver tea or coffee-pots, with something aiii- 
tional for drink, (such as a muffineer or toast-raci,) 
would more than cover it. Articles of plate of every 
kind having been buried by the rioters in seven! 
lonely parts of London, and particularly, as he kner, 
iu St James’s Square, which, though easy of access, 
was little frequented after dark, and had a convenient 
piece of water in the midst, the needful funds were 
close at hand, and could be had upon the shortest 
notice. With regard to Dolly, the gentleman would 
exercise his own discretion. He would be bound to 
do nothing but take her away, and keep her away; 
all other arrangements and dispositions would ret 
entirely with himseH. 

If Miss Miggs had had her hearing, no doubt she 
would have been tly shocked by the indelicaey 
of a young female’s going away with a stranger, by 
night, (for her moral feelings, as we have sit, 
were uf the tenderest kind) ; but directly Mr. Denis 
ceased to speak, she reminded him that he had o 
wasted breath. She then went on to say, (still 
her fingers in her ears,) that nothing less thanas 
vere practical lesson would save the locksmith’ 
daughter from utter ruin; and that she felt it, wi 
were, a moral obligation and a sacred duty inte 
family, to wish that some one would devise one it 
her reformation. Miss Miggs remarked, and vey 
justly, as an abstract sentiment which b 
occur to her, at the moment, thet she dared to%y 
the locksmith and his wife vjould murmer, and 
pine, if they were ever, by forcible abduction, ot 
otherwise, to lose their child; but that we seldon 
knew, in this world, what was best for us; such being 


rived at hat clear understanding. _ “ee 
Having brought their conversation to Lephaps 
factory end, they parted : Dennis, to further ei 
sign, and take another walk about his farm ; Miss 
Miggs, to launch, when he left her, into such 8 
of mental anguish, (which she gave them to 
stand was occasioned by certain tender 


had had the presumption and — to say,) to 


little Dolly’s heart was quite 
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rouch to soothe the outraged feelings 
and looked so beautiful while doing 
young maid had not had ample vent 
in a knowledge of the mis- 
she must have scratched her 


said oi 80 
of Miss Miggs, 
80, tif that f 
for ber surpassing spite, 
chief that was brewing, 
features, on the Spot. 


oo 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FIRST. 


day, Emma Haredale, Dolly, and Miggs, 

ee yom up together in what had now been 
their prison for so many days, without seeing any 
or hearing any sound but the murm con- 
versation, in an outer room, of the men who kept 
wath over them. There appeared to be more of 
these fellows than there had been hitherto ; and they 
cold no longer hear the voices of women, which 
they had before plainly distinguished. Some new 
acitement, too, seemed to prevail among them ; for 
there was much stealthy going in and out, and a 
emstant questioning of those who were newly ar- 
rived. They had previously been quite reckless in 
their behaviour; often making a great uproar; quar- 
willing among themselves, fighting, dancing and sing- 
ig. They were now very subdued and silent ; con- 
vwersing almost in whispers, and stealing in and out 
vith a soft and stealthy tread, very different from 
the boisterous trampling in which their arrivals and 
denartures had hitherto been announced to the trem- 

ing captives. * 

hether this change was occasioned by the pre- 
ne among them of some person of authority in 
teir ranks, or by some other cause, they ‘ere unable 
odecide. Sometimes they thought it was in part 
utributable to there being a sick manin the chamber, 
frlast night there had been a shuffling of feet, as 
though a burden were brought in, and afterwards a 
moaning noise. But they had no means of ascer- 
taining the truth: for any question or entreaty on 
their parts only provoked a storm of brutal execra- 
‘ions or something worse ; and they were too happy 
wbeleft alone, unassailed by threats or admiration, 
‘tisk even that comfort, by any voluntary commu- 
tication with those who held them in durance. 

It was sufficiently evident, both to Emma and -to 
the locksmith’s poor little daughter herself, that 
te, Dolly, was the great object of attraction ; 
tal that so soon as they should have leisure to 
indulge in the softer passion, Hugh ‘and Mr. Ta 
pertit would certainly fall to blows for her sake: in 

tter case, it was not vesy difficult to foresee 

whose prize she would become. With all her old 
toror of that man revived, and deepened into a de- 
se of aversion and abhorrence which no language 
an deseribe; with a thousand old recollections and 
wgrets and causes of distress, anxiety, and fear, 
her on all sides; poor Dolly Varden— 

Sweet, blooming, buxom Dolly—began to hang her 
and droop, — a epee flower. bg colour 

er cheeks, her courage forsook her, her 
geatle heart failed. Unmindful of all her provoking 
“pnees, forgetful of all her conquests and incon- 
“aney, with all her winning little vanities quite 
je nestled all the livelong day in Emma 
eda bosom; and sometimes calling om her 
al Old gray-haired father, sometimes on her mother, 
‘ometines even on her old home, pined slowly 

y “71 like a poor bird in its eage. 
Laght hearts, that float so ay on asmooth stream, 
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that are so sparkling and buoyant in the sunshine— 
down upon fruit, bloom upon flowers, blush in sum- 
mer air, life of the winged insect, whose whole ex- 
istence is a day—how soon ye sink in troubled water! 
Poor Dolly’s heart—a little, gentle, idle, fickle thing ; 
giddy, restless, fluttering ; constant to nothing but 

ight looks, and smiles, and laughter — Dolly’s 
heart was breaking. 

Emma had known grief, and could bear it better. 
She had little comfort to impart, but she could soothe 
and tend her, and she did so; and Dolly clung to her 
like a child to its nurse. In endeavouring toinspire her 
with some fortitude, she increased her own; and 
though the nights were long, and the days dismal, 
and she felt the wasting influence of watching and 
fatigue, and had perhaps a more defined and clear 
perception of their destitute condition, and its worst * 
dangers, she uttered no complaint. Before the raf- 
fians, in whose power they were, she bore herself so 
calmly, and with such an appearance, in the midst 
of all her terror, of a secret conviction that they 
dared not harm her, that tere was not a man amo 
them but held her in some degree of dread ; 
more than one believed she had a weapon hidden in 
her dress, and was prepared to use it. . 

Such was their condition when they were joined by 
Miss Miggs; who gave them to understand that she 
too had been taken prisoner, because of her charms ; 
and detailed such feats of resistance she had per- 
formed, (her virtue having given her supernatural 
strength,) that they felt it quite a —— to have 
her fora champion. Nor was this the only comfort 
they, derived at first from Migge’s sence and soci- 
ety: for that young lady displayed such resignation 
and long-suffering, and so much meek endurance, 
under her trials; and breathed in all her chaste dis- 
course, a spirit of such holy confidence and resigna- 
tion, and devout belief that all would happe : for the 
best; that Emma felt her courage strengthened by 
the bright example, never doubting but that every 
thing she said was true, and that she, like them, 
was torn from all she loved, and agonized by doubt 
and apprehension. As to poor Dolly, she was 
roused, at first, by seeing one who came from home ; 
but when she heard under what circumstances she 
had left it, and in whose hands her father had fallen, 
she wept more bitterly than ever, and refused all 
comfort. 

Miss Miggs was at some trouble to reprove her for 
this state of mind, and to entreat her to take exam- 
ple by herself, who, she said, was now receiving 
back, with interest, tenfold the amount of her sub- 
scriptions to the red-brick dwelling-house, in the ar- 
ticles of peace of mind and a quiet conscience. And, 
while on serious topics, Miss Miggs considered it 
her duty to try her hand at the conversion of Miss 
Haredale ; for whose improvement she launched into 
a = address of some length, in the course 
whereof, she likened herself unto a chosen mis- 
sionary, and that young lady to a cannibal in da:k- 
ness. Indeed she returned so often to these subjects, 
and so frequently called upon them to take a lesson 
from her,—at the same time vaunting and, as it 
were, rioting in, her huge unworthiness, and abun- 
dant excess of sin,—that, in the course of a short 
time, she became, in that small chamber, rather a 
nuisance than a comfort, and rendered them, if nd 
sible, even more unhappy than they had been before. 

The night had now come; and for the first time 
(for their jailers had been lar in bringing food 
and candles,) they were Tet in darkness, Any 
change in their condition in such a place inspired 
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new fears; and when some hours had passed, and 
the gloom was still unbroken, Emma could no 
longer repress her alarm. 

They istened attentively. There was the same 
murmuring in the outer room, and now and then a 
moan which seemed to be wrung from a person in 
greai pain, who made an effort to subdue it, but could 
not. Even these men seemed to be in darkness too; 
for no light shone through the chinks in the door, 
nor were they moving, as their custom was, but quite 
still: the silence being unbroken by so much as the 
creaking of a board. 

At first, Miss Miggs wondered greatly in her own 
mind who this sick person might be; but arriving, on 
second thoughts, at the conclusion that he was a part 
of the schemes on foot, and an artful device soon to 
be employed with great success, she opined, for Miss 
Haredale’s comfort, that it must be some misguided 
Papist who had been wounded: and this happy sup- 
position encouraged her to say, under her breath, 
** Ally Looyer!”’ several times. 

“Is it possible,”’ said Emma, with some indigna- 
tion, “that you who have seen these men committing 
the outrages you have told us of, and who have fallen 
into their hands, like us, can exult in their cruelties !” 

“ Personal considerations, Miss,” rejoined Miggs, 
“sinks into nothing, afore a noble cause. Ally 
Looyer! Ally Looyer! Ally Looyer, good gentle- 
men !” 

It seemed from the shrill pertinacity with which 


Miss Miggs repeated this form of acclamation, that | y 


she was calling the same through the keyhole of the 
door; but in the profound darkness she could not be 
seen. . 
“If the time has come—Heaven knows it may 
come at any moment—when they are bent on prose- 
cuting the designs, whatever they may be, with which 
they have brought us here, can you still encourage, 
and side with them?” demanded Emma. 

“ I thank my goodness-gracious-blessed stars I can, 
Miss,” returned Miggs, with increased energy. “ Ally 
Looyer, good gentlemen!” 

Even Dolly, cast down and disappointed as she 
was, revived at this, and bade Miggs hold her tongue 
directly. 

“ Which, was you pleased to observe, Miss Var- 
den?” said Miggs, with a strong emphasis on the 
irrelative pronoun. 

Dolly repeated her request. 

“ Ho, gracious me !”’ cried Miggs, with hysterical 
derision. ‘‘Ho, gracious me! Yes, to be sure I 
will. Ho yes! I am a abject slave, and a toiling, 
moiling, constant-working, always-being-found-fault- 
with, never-giving-satisfactions, nor-having-no-time- 
to-clean-oneself, potter’s wessel—an’t I, Miss! Ho 
yes! My situations is lowly, and my capacities is 
limited, and my duties is to humble myself afore the 
base degenerating daughters of their blessed mothers 
as is fit to keep — with holy saints but is 
born to persecutions from wicked relations—and to 
demean myself before them as is no better than Infi- 
dels—an’t it, Miss! Ho yes! My only becomin 
occupations is to help young flaunting pagins to con 
and comb and titiwate themselves into whitening 
and suppulchres, and leave the young men to think 
that there ain’t a bit of padding in it norno pinchings 
ins nor fillings out nor pomatums nar deceits nor 
earthly wannities—an’t it, Miss! Yes, to be sure it 
is—ho yes!” 


Having delivered these ironical passages with a 
most wonderful volubility, and with a shrillness per- 
fectly deafening (especially when she jerked out the 
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interjections,) Miss Miggs, from mere habit, and ny 
because weeping was at all appropriate to the oees. 
sion, which was one of triumph, concluded by burst. 
ing into a flood of tears, and calling in an impassioned 
manner on the name of Simmuns. 

What Emma Haredale and Dolly would have 
done, or how long Miss Miggs, now that she had 
hoisted her true colours, would have on wayj 
them before their astonished senses, it is impossible 
to tell. Nor is it necessary to speculate on these 
matters, for a startling interruption occurred at that 
moment, which took their whole attention by storm. 

This was a violent knocking at the door of the 
house, and then its sudden bursting open; which was 
immediately succeeded by a scuffle in the room with. 
out, and the clash of weapons. Transported with 
the hope that rescue had at length arrived, Emm 
and Dolly shrieked aloud for help; nor were their 
shrieks unanswered ; for after a hurried interval, a 
man, bearing in one hand a drawn sword, and in the 
other a taper, rushed into the chamber where they 
were confined. 

It was some check upon their transport to find in 
this person an entire stranger, but they appealed to 
him, nevertheless, and besought him, in impassioned 
language, to restore them to their friends. 

* For what other purpose am I here ?” he answer, 
closing the door, and standing with back againstit, 
“ With what object have I made my way to this 
place, through difficulty and danger, but to preserve 
ou?” 

With a joy for which it was impossible to find 
adequate expression, they embraced each other, and 
thanked Heaven for this most timely aid. Theirde- 
liverer stepped forward for a moment to put re 
upon the table, and immediately returning to 
former position against the door, bared his head, and 
looked on smilingly. ; 

“ You have news of my uncle, Sir?” said Emm, 
turning hastily towards him. 

* And of my father and mother?” added Dolly. 

“ Yes,” he said. “Good news.” , 

“They are alive and unhurt?” they both cried « 
once. 

“ Yes, and unhurt,” he rejoined. 

* And close at hand ?” 

“I did not say close at hand,” he answer 
smoothly; “they are at no great distance. Yow 
friends, sweet one,” he added, addressing Doly, 
“are within a few hours’ journey. You 
restored to them, I hope, to-night.” 

“My uncle, Sir—” faltered Emma. 

“ Your uncle, dear Miss Haredale, happily—1s 
happily, because he has succeeded where many 
our creed have failed, and is safe—has crossed 
sea, and is out of Britain.” : 

“J thank God for it,” said Emma, faintly. 

‘* You say well. You have reason to be thankful: 
greater reason than it is possible for you, haan ia 
seen but one night of these cruel outrages, 
imagine.” 

“Does he desire,” asked Emma, “that I shoul 
follow him ?” . 

“Do you ask if he desires it?” cried the nay 
in surprise. “If he desires it! But do ib 
know the danger of remaining in Englan. 4 
culty of escape, or the price hundreds wou in. 
secure the means, when you make that ing 
Pardon me. I had forgotten that you 
being prisoner here.” 

«'T gather, Sir,” said Emma, after — 
pause, “ from what you hint, but fear to 
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j have witnessed but the beginning, and the least, of 


the violence to which we are exposed ; and that it has 


not yet slackened in its fury!” ; 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, lifted 
ghich was not a pleasant one to see, cast his eyes 
upon the ground, and remained silent. 

«You may venture, Sir, to speak plain,” said 
Emma, “and to tell me the worst. We have under- 

some preparation for it already.” 

But here Dolly interposed, and entreated her not to 
hear the worst, but the best; and besought the gen- 
tleman to tell them the best, and to keep the remain- 
der of his news until they were safe among their 
friends again. 

«Jt is told in three words,” he said, glancing at 
the locksmith’s daughter with a look of some dis- 
pleasure. “The people have risen, to a man, against 
us; the streets are filled with soldiers, who support 
them and do their bidding. We have no protection 
but from above, and no safety but in flight; and that 
isa poor resource ; for we are watched on every hand, 
and detained here, both by force and fraud. Miss 
Haredale, I cannot bear—believe me, that I can- 
not bear—by speaking of myself, or what I have 
done, or am prepared to do, to seem to vaunt 
my services before you. But, having powerful 
Protestant connexions, and having my whole 
wealth embarked with theirs in shipping and com- 
merce, 1 happily possessed the means of savin 
yoorunele. Ihave the means of saving you; —~ 
inredemption of my sacred promise, made to him, I 
a here ; pledged not to leave you until I have placed 
yuin his arms. The treachery or penitence of one 
ofthe men about you, led to the discovery of your 
place of confinement ; and that I have forced my way 
tere, sword in hand, you see.” 

“You bring,” said Emma, faltering, * some note 
ot token from my uncle ?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” cried Dolly, pointing at him 
camestly: “now Iam sure he doesn’t. Don’t go 
with him for the world !”” 

“Hush, pretty fool—be silent,” he replied, frown- 
ing angrily upon her. “ No, Miss Haredale, I have 
0 letter, nor any token of any kind; for while I 
syapathize with you, and such as you, on whom 
uisfortune so heavy and so undeserved has fallen, I 
value my life. I carry, therefore, no writing which, 

upon me, would lead to its certain loss. I 
ver thought of bringing any other token, nor did 
— — entrusting me with one; pos- 
use he had good experience of my faith and 
honesty, and owed his life to me.” . ™ 

‘here Was a reproo? conveyed in these words, 
= toa nature like Emma Haredale’s, was well 

essed. But Dolly, who was differently consti- 
‘uted, was by no means touched by it; and still eon- 
jwed her, in all the terms of affection and attach- 
ment the could think of, not to be lured away. 

' Time presses,” said their visiter, who, although 

Sought to express the deepest interest, had some- 
bing cold and even in his speech, that grated on the 
- and danger surrounds us. If I have exposed 

yeelfto it, in vain, let it be so; but if you and he 

“ever meet again, do me justice. If you de- 

‘oremain, (as I think you do,) remember, Miss 
sting rhb wd ay _ a solemn caution, and 

of all the c i 
ra expose yourself.” onsequences to which 
Say, sir!” cried Emma—* one moment, I 
we"—and she drew Dolly closer to 
cannot we go together 1” 


his hands; and with the same smooth smile, | 
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| The task of conveying one female in safety 
through such scenes a8 we must encounter, to say 
nothing of attracting the attention of those who crowd . 
the streets,” he answered, “is enough. I have said 
that she will be restored to her friends to-night. If 
| you accept the service I tender, Miss Haredale, she 
| shall be instanily placed in safe conduct, and that 
promise redeemed. Do you decide toremain? People 
‘of all ranks and creeds are flying from the town, 
which is sacked from end to end. Let me be of use 
in some quarter. Do you stay, or go?” 

* Dolly,” said Emma, in a hurried manner, “ my 
dear girl, this is our last hope. If we part now, it is 
only that we may meet again in happiness and honour. 

I will trust to this gentleman.” 

“ No—no—no—!” cried Dolly, clinging to her. 
“ Pray, pray, do not!” 

“You hear,” said Emma, “that to-night—only 

| to-night—within a few hours-—oh, think of that! you 

| will be among those who would die of grief to lose 
you, and are now plunged in the deepest misery for 
your sake. Pray for me, dear girl, as 1 will for you; ° 
and never forget the many quiet hours we have passed 
together. Say one ‘God bless you!’ Say that at 
parting, sister !”” 

But Dolly could say nothing ; no, not when Emma 
kissed her cheek a hundred times, and covered it 
with tears, could she do more than hang upon her 
neck, and sob, and clasp, and hold her tight. 

*‘ We have time for no more of this,” cried the 
man, unclenching her hands, and throwing her 
roughly off, as he drew Emma Haredale towards the 
door: “ Now! Quick, outside there! are you ready?” 

“ Ay!” cried aloud voice, which made him start. 
“ Quite ready ! Stand back here, for your lives !” 

And in an instant he was felled like an ox in the 
butcher’s shambles—struck down as though a block 
of marble had fallen from the roof and crushed him— 
and cheerful light, and beaming faces came pouring 
in—and Emma was clasped in her uncle’s embrace; 
and Dolly, with a shriek that pierced the air, fell into 
the arms of her father and mother. 

What fainting there was, what laughing, what 
crying, what sobbing, what smiling; how much 
questioning, no answering, all talking together, all 
beside themselves with joy; what kissing, con 
tulating, embracing, shaking of hands; and falling 
into all these raptures, over and over again; no lan- 
guage can describe. 

At length, and after a long time, the old locksmith 
went up and fairly hugged two strangers, who had 
stood apart and left them to themselves; and then 
they saw—whom? Yes, Edward Chester and Jo- 
seph Willet. 

“See here!” cried the locksmith. “See here! 
where would any of us have been without these two? 
Oh, Mr. Edward, Mr. Edward—oh, Joe, Joe, how 
light, and yet how full, you have made my old heart 
to-night !” 

«¢Tt was Mr. Edward that knocked him down, 
sir,” said Joe: ‘I longed to do it, but I gave it up 
to him. Come, you brave and honest gentleman! 
Get your senses together, for you haven’t long to lie 
| here.” 

He had his foot upon the breast of their sham deli 
verer, in the absence of a spare arm; and gave him 
a gentle roll as he spoke. Gashford, for it was no 
other, crouching yet malignant, raised his scowli 
face, like sin subdued, and pleaded to be gently u 

“ T have access to all my lord’s papers, Mr. Hare- 
dale,” he said, in a subdued voice: Mr. Haredale 














keeping his back towards him, and not once looking 
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round: ‘ there are very important documents agaong 
them. ‘There are a great manyin secret drawers, 
and distributed in various places, known only to my 
lord and me. I can give some vahable information, 
and render important assistance to any inquiry. You 
will have to answer for it, if I receive ill-usage.” 

“ Pah!” cried Joe, in deep disgust. “Get up, 
man; you're waited for, outside. Get up, do you 
hear ?” 

Gashford slowly rose; and picking up his hat, and 
looking with a baffled malevolence, yet with an air 
of despicable humility, all round the room, crawled. 
out. 

*‘ And now, gentlemen,” said Joe, who seemed to 
be the spokesman of the party, for all the rest were 
silent; ** the sooner we get back to the Black Lion, 
the better, perhaps.” 

Mr. Haredale nodded assent; and drawing his 
niece’s arm through his, and taking one of her hands 
between his own, passed out straightway ; followed 
by the locksmith, Mrs. Varden, and Dolly—who 
would scarcely have presented a sufficient surface for 
all the hugs and caresses they bestowed upon her 
though she had been a dozen Dollys. Edward 
Chester and Joe followed. 

And did Dolly never once lock behind—not once ? 
Was there not one little fleeting glimpse of the dark 
eyelash, almost resting on her flushed cheek, and of 
the downcast sparkling eye it shaded? Joe thought 
there was—and he is not likely to have been mis- 
taken; for there were not many eyes like Dolly’s, 
that’s the truth. , 

The outer room, thrdugh which they had to pass, 
was full of men; among them, Mr. Dennis in safe 
keeping; and there, had been since yesterday, lying 
in hiding behind a wooden screen which was now 
thrown down, Simon Tappertit, the recreant ’Pren- 
tice; burnt and bruised, and with a gun-shot wound 
in his body ; and his legs—his perfect legs, the pride 
and glory of his life, the comfort of his whole exist- 
ence—crushed into shapeless ugliness. Wondering 
no longer at the moans they had heard, Dolly crept 
closer to her father, and shuddered at the sight: but 
neither bruises, burns, nor gun-shot wound, nor all 
the torture of his shattered limbs, sent half so keen a 
pang to Simon’s breast, as Dolly passing out, with 
oe for her preserver. 

A coach was ready at the door, and Dolly found 
herself safe and whole inside, between her father and 
mother; and Emma Haredale and her uncle, quite 
real, = opposite. But there was no Joe, no Ed- 
ward ; and they had said nothing. They had only 
bowed once, and kept at a distance. Dear heart! 
what a long way it was, to the Black Lion. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-SECOND. 


Tue Black Lion was so far off, and occupied such 
a length of time in the getting at, that notwithstand- 
ing the strong presumptive evidence she had about 
her of the late events being real and of actual occur- 
rence, Dolly could not divest herself of the belief 
that she must be in a dream which was lasting all 
night. Nor was she quite certain that she saw and 
heard with her own proper senses, even when the 
coach, in the fulness of time, stopped at the Black 
Lion, and the host of the tavern approached in a gush 
of cheerful light to help them to dismount, and give 
them hearty welcome. 
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There too, at the coach door, one on 
upon the other, were alread 
Joe Willet, who must have foll 
and this was such a s 
ceeding, that Dolly was the more inclined to 
the idea of her being fast asleep. But when M: 
Willet appeared—old John himself—sohea i 
and obstinate, and with such a double chin a the 
liveliest imagination could never in its boldest 
have conjured up in all its vast aoe 
she stood corrected, and unwillingly admitted to he. 
self that she was broad awake. 

And Joe had Jost an arm—be—that well-made, 
handsome, gallant fellow! As Dolly glanced » 
wards him, and thought of the pain he mast har 
suffered, and the far-off places in which he had bee 
wandering; and wondered who had been his nurs, 
and hoped that whoever it was, she had been as kind 
and gentle and considerate as she would have heen; 
the tears came rising to her bright eyes, one by om, 
little by little, until she could keep them back » 
longer, and so, before them all, wept bitterly. 

“ We are all safe now, Dolly,” said her fatbe, 
kindly. ‘ We shall not be separated any mm. 
Cheer up, my love, cheer up!” 

The locksmith’s wife knew better, perhaps, tha 
he, what ailed her daughter. But Mrs. Varden being 
quite an altered woman—for the riots had done thi 
good—added her word to his, and comforted her with 
similar representations. 

“* Mayhap,” said Mr. Willet senior, looking roux 
upon the company, “she’s hungry. That's whatit 
is, depend upon it—I am, — f.” 

The Black Lion, who, like old John, had been 


smal 
Edward Chena 
owed in another coach 
and unaccountable p> 


tony Be past all seasonable and conseionable 


hours, hailed this as a philosophical di of the 
profoundest and most merce be kind ; and etl 
being already spread, they sat down to supper 
straightway. 

The conversation was not of the liveliest mur, 
nor were the appetites of some omens them very 
keen. But in both these respects, old John mo 
than atoned for any deficienc = — of the rest, 

imself. 


* 


Willet filled up go pause ; 

considered by the Black Lion, 

familiar fot some years, quite to surpass 

beyond — ae oe the expectations 

most admiring friends. . , 
The subject that worked in Mr. Willet’s nin 

occasioned these demonstrations, Was a ee 

his son’s bodily disfigurement, which he { 

yet got himself thoroughly to believe, or com 

Shortly after their first meeting, he had been 

to wander, in a state of great 

kitchen, and ron > Y 

if in search of his usua 3 

doubt and ages fr But there being 

the Black Lion, and the rioters having 8° for fate! 

battered his own that it was quite unfit 
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service, he wandered out again, in a perfect bog of 
uncertainty and mental confusion; and in that state 
took the st means of resolving his doubts: 
such as feeling the sleeve of his son’s great-coat, as 
deeming it possible that his arm might be there ; 
looking at his own arms and those of every body 
else, 8 if to assure himself that two and not one was 
the usual allowance ; sitting by the hour together in 
, brown study, as if he were endeavouring to recal 
Joe’s image in his younger days, and to remember 
whether he really had in those times one arm or a 
ait; and employing himself in many other specula- 
tions of the same kind. 

Finding himself at this supper, surrounded by 
fees with which he had been so well acquainted 
in old times, Mr. Willet recurred to the subject with 
uncommon vigour; apparently resolved to under- 
stand it now or never. Sometimes, after two or 
three mouthfuls, he laid down his knife and fork, 
and stared at his son with all his might—particu- 
larly at his maimed side; then he looked slowly 
round the table until he caught some person’s eye, 
when he shook his head with great solemnity, pat- 
ted his shoulder, winked, or as one may say—for 
winking was a very slow process with hiin—went to 
deep with one eye for a minute or two; and s0, 
with another solemn shaking of his head, took up 
his knife and fork again, and went on eating. Some- 
times he put his food into his mouth abstractedly, 
and, with all his faculties concentrated on Joe, gazed 
at him in a fit of stapefaction as he cut his meat 
with one hand, until he was recalled to himself by 
symptons of choking on his own part, and was by 
tit means restored to consciousness. At other 
tines he resorted to such small devices as asking 
lim for the salt, the pepper, the vinegar, the mus- 
wi—any thing that was on his maimed side—and 
matching him as he handed it. By dint of these 
experiments, he did at last so satisfy and convince 
himself, that, after a longer silence than he had yet 
maintained, he laid down his knife and fork on 
either side his plate, drank a long draught from a 
tunkard beside him, still keeping his eyes on Joe, and, 
laning backward jn his chair and fetching a long 
breath, said, as he looked all round the board : 

“It’s been took off !”” 

“By George !” said the Black Lion, striking the 
table with his hand, “he’s got it!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Willet, with the look of a man 
who felt that he had earned a compliment, and 
a it. “That’s where it is. It’s been took 


“Tell him where it was done,” said the Black 
ion to Joe. 

“At the defence of the Savannah, father.” 

“At the defence of the Salwanner,” repeated Mr. 


Willet, softly ; again looking round the table. 

“In America, where the war is,” said Joe. 
“In America where the war is,” repeated Mr. 
Willet, “Tt was took off in the defence of the Sal- 

‘Wanners in America where the war is.”” Continuin 

Wrepeat these words to himself in a low tone of 
in same information had been conveyed to 
i. Lt the same terms, at least fifty times hefore,) 
au illet arose from table; walked round to Joe; 
: ‘Sempty sleeve all the way up, from the cuff, 
i the stump of his arm remained; shook his 
meth or his pipe at the fire, took a long whiff, 
‘o the door; turned round once when he had 
foe "t, wiped his left eye with the back of his 
oo and said, in a faltering voice; “* My son’s 
‘was took off—at the defence of the—Salwan- 
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ners—in America—where the war is”—with which 
words he withdrew, and returned no more that 


= 

ndeed, on various pretences, they all withdrew 
one after another, save Dolly, who was left sitting 
there alone. It was a great relief to be alone, and 
she was crying to her heart’s content, when she 
heard Joe’s voice’at the end of the passage, bidding 
somebody good night. 

Good night! en he was going elsewhere—to 
some distance, perhaps. To what kind of home 
could he be going, noW that it was so late! 

She heard him walk along the passage, and pass 
the door. But there was a hesitation in his foot- 
—_ He turned back—Dolly’s heart beat high— 
he looked in. 

“Good night!”—he didn’t say Dolly, but there 
was comfort in his not saying Miss Varden. 

“ Good night !’’ sobbed Dolly. 

“T am sorry you take on so much, for what is 
past and gone,” said Joe kindly. ‘Don’t. I can’t 
bear to see you doit. Think of itno longer. You 
are safe and happy now.” 

Dolly cried the more. 

“You must have suffered very much within these 
few days—and yet you’re not changed, unless it’s 
for the better. They said you were, but I don’t see 
it. You were always very beautiful,” said Joe, “ but 

ou are more beautiful than ever, now. You are 
indeed. There can be no harm in my saying so, for 
you must know it. You are told so very often, I am 
sure.” 

As a general principle, Dolly did know it, and 
was told so, very often. But the coach-maker had 
turned out, years ago, to be a special donkey; and 
whether she had been afraid of making similar dis- 
coveries in others, or had grown by dint of long cus- 
tom to be careless of compliments generat. certain 
it is that although she cried so much, she was better 
pleased to be told so now, than ever she had been in 
all her life. . 

“T shall bless your name,” sobbed the locksmith’s 
little daughter, “as long as I live. I shall never 
hear it spoken without feeling as if my heart would 
burst. I shall remember it in my prayers every night 
and morning til! I die!” 

* Will you?” said Joe,eagerly. Will you in- 
deed? It makes me—well, it makes me very glad 
and proud to hear you say so.” 

Dolly still sobbed, and held her handkerchief to 
her eyes. Joe still stood; looking at her. 

“Your voice,” said Joe, “ brings up old times so 
pleasantly, that for the moment, I feel as if that 
night—there can be no harm in talking of that night 
now—had come back, and nothing ha ——- in 
the mean time. I feel as if I hadn’t suffered any 
hardships, but had knocked down poor Tom Cobb 
only yesterday, and had come to see you with my 
bundle on my shoulder before running away.—You 
remember ?” 

Remember! But she said nothing. She raised 
her eyes for an instant. It was but a glance ; a little, 
tearful, timid glance. It kept Joe silent though, for 
a long time. 

“ Well!” he said stoutly, “it was to be other- 
wise, and was. I have been abroad, fighting all the 
summer and frozen up all the winter, ever since. I 
have come back as poor in purse as I went, and crip- 
| pled for life besides. But, Dolly, I would rather 
‘have lost this other arm—ay, I would rather have 
lost my head—than have come back to find you dead, 
or any thing but what I always pictured you to my- 
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self, and what I always hoped and wished to find 
you. Thank God for all!” 
Oh how much, and how keenly, the little coquette 
of five years ago, felt now! She had found her 
heart at last. Never having known its worth till 
tow, she had never known the worth of his. How 
priceless it appeared ! ' 

“I did hope once,” said Joe, in his homely way, 
“ that I might come back a rich man, and marry you. 
But I was a boy then, and have long known better 
than that. Iam a poor, maimed, discharged soldier, 
and must be content to rub through lifeasI can. I 
ean’t say, even now, that I shall be glad to see you 
married, Dolly ; but I am glad—yes, I am, and glad 
to think I can say so—to know that you are admired 
and courted, and can pick and choose for a happy 
life. It’s a comfort to me to know that you'll talk to 


your husband about me; and I hope the time will 
come when I may be able to like him, and to shake 
hands with him, and to come and see you as a poor 
friend who knew you when you were a girl. 
bless you !” 

His hand did tremble; but for all that, he took it 
away again, and left her. 


God 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-THIRD. 


By this Friday night—for it was on Friday in the 
riot week, that Emma and Dolly were rescued by the 
timely aid of Joe and Edward Chester—the disturb- 
ances were entirely quelled, and peace and order 
were restored to the affrighted city. True, after 
what had happeaed, it was impossible for any man 
to say how long this better state of things might last, 
or how suddenly new outrages, exceeding even those 
30 lately witnessed, might burst forth, and fill its 
streets with. ruin and bloodshed; for this reason, 
those who had fled from the recent timults still kept 
at a distance, and many families, hitherto unable to 
procure the means of flight, now availed themselves 
of the calm, and withdrew into the country. The 
shops, too, from Tyburn to Whitechapel, were still 
shut; and very little business was transacted in any 
of the places of great commercial resort. But, not- 


withstanding, and in spite of the melancholy fore- | 


bodings of that numerous class of society who see 
with the greatest clearness into the darkest perspec- 
tives, the town remained profoundly quiet.. The 
strong military force disposed in every advantageous 
quarter, and stationed at every commanding point, 
held the scattered fragments of the mob in check ; the 
search after rioters was prosecuted with unrelenting 
vigour; and if there were any among them so despe- 
rate and reckless as to be inclined, after the terrible 
scenes they had beheld, to venture forth again, they 
were so daunted by these resolute measures, that they 
quickly shrunk into their hiding-places, and had no 
thought but for their personal safety. 

In a word, the crowd were utterly routed. Up- 
wards of two hundred had been shot dead in the 
streets. Two hundred and fifty more were lying, 
badly wounded, in the hospitals; of whom seventy 
or eighty died within a short time afterwards. A 
hundred were already in custody, and more were 
taken every hour. How many perished in the con- 
flagrations, or by their own excesses, is unknown; 
but that numbers found a terrible grave in the hot 
ashes of the flames they had kindled, or crept into 
vaults and cellars to drink in secret, or to nurse their 
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sores, and never saw the light avain, is com: 
When the anbers of the Sa tptns 


this beyond a doubt. 

Seventy-two private houses and four 
were destroyed in the four great days of these oes! 
riots. The total loss of property, as estimated by ty 
sufferers, was one hund and fifty-five thousanj 
pounds; at the lowest and least partial estimat 
disinterested persons, it exceeded one hundred an 
twenty-five thousand pounds. For this imme 
loss, compensation was soon afterwards made oat ¢f 
the public purse, in pursuance of a vote of the Hon: 
of Commons; the sum being levied on the varios 
wards in the city, and on the county, and the boroug, 
of Southwark. Both Lord Mansfield and Lon \ 
ville, however, who had been great sufferers, refuy 
to accept of any compensation whatever. 

The House of Commons sitting on Tuesday, wit 
locked and guarded doors, had passed a resolution 
the effect that, as soon as the tumalts subsided, 
would immediately proceed to consider the petitins 
presented from many of his majesty’s protestant s- 
jects, and would take the same into its serious ow 
sideration. While this question was under debt, 
Mr. Herbert, one cf the members present, indigmat 
rose, and called upon the House to observe that Lai 
George Gordon was then sitting under the galley, 
with the blue cockade, the signal of rebellion, in ts 
hat. He was not only obliged, by those who s 
near, to take it out, but, offering to go into the sea 
to pacify the mob with the somewhat indefinite » 
surance that the House was prepared to give then 
‘the satisfaction they sought,” was actually hell 
down in his seat by the combined force of seven! 
members. In short, the disorder and violence which 
reigned triumphant out of doors, penetrated into the 
senate, and there, as elsewhere, terror and dam 
prevailed, and ordinary forms were for the time fur 
gotten. 

On the Thursday, both houses had adjourned wil 
the following Monday se’ennight, declaring it m 
possible to pursue their deliberations with the nee 
sary gravity and freedom, while they were surrounied 
with armed troops. And now that the rioters we 
dispersed, the citizens were beset with a new fe, 
for finding the public thoroughfares and all thet 
usual places of resort filled with soldiers entras 
with the free and unlimited exercise of fire and ewer, 
they began to lend a greedy ear to the rumours whist 
were afloat, of martial law being declared, and ® 
dismal stories of prisoners beving homeo 
on lamp-posts in Cheapside and Fleet-street. 11? 
terrors being promptly dispelled by a — 
declaring that all the rioters in custody ee 
tried by a special commission in due course of law, 
a fresh alarm was engendered by its being wh 
abroad that French money had been found on ~ 
of the rioters, and that the disturbances been 
mented by foreign powers, who sought to compe 
the overthrow and ruin of England. This repo 
which was strengthened by the diffusion of anouy 
mous hand-bills, but which, if it we: ap be 
at all, probably owed its origin to the cir 
of pod. few seen which were not English mone) 
having been swept into the pockets of the nar 
with other miscellaneous booty, so ounatl 
covered on the prisoners or the dead bodies, se 
a great sensation, and men’s minds being 10 





t 
cited state when they are most apt to catch @ “a 
shadow of apprehension, was bruited about 
much industry. 
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remaining quiet, however, during the whole 
All ay, and on this Friday night, and no new 
4 being made, confidence beg 

stored, and the most timid and desponding breathed 
is, In Southwark, no fewer than three thousand 


ofthis Frid n to be re- 


‘ manner of peaceful men to be very bold 
— . danger is on, ay were abundantly fierce 
g; not scrupling to question the stoutest 
ser with great severity, and carrying it with 
ery high ot eal all errand boys, servant girls, 
and ‘prentices. ; > 
As this day deepened into evening, and darkness 
t into the nooks and corners of the town as if it 
were mustering in secret, and gathering strength to 
venture into the open ways, Barnaby sat in his dun- 
wondering at the silence, and listening in vain 
the noise and ~~ which had ushered in the 
night of late. Beside him, with his hand in hers, 
at one in whose companionship he felt at peace and 
manguil. She was worn and altered; full of grief; 
cod heavy-hearted ; but the same to him. 
#Mother,” he said, after a long silence, “ how 
ing,—how many days and nights,—shall 1 be kept 
beret” 


“Not many, dear. I hope not many.” 

“You hope! ay, but your hoping will not undo 
tese chains. J hope, but they don’t mind that. 
Grip hopes, but who cares for Grip!” 

raven gave a short, dull, melancholy croak. 
sid “ noboby,” as plainly as a croak could speak. 

“Who cares for Grip, excepting you and me?” 
sii Bamaby, smoothing the bird’s rumpled feathers 
mi his hand. ‘ He never speaks in this place ; he 
wet says a word in jail; he sits and mopes all day 
athis dark corner, dozing sometimes, and sometimes 
lwking at the light that creeps in through the bars, 
ai shines in his bright eye as if a spark from those 
gat fires had fallen into the room and was burning 
jt. But who cares for Grip ?” 

The raven croaked agdin—N obody. 

“And by the way,” said Barnaby, withdrawing 
iis hand from the bird, and laying it upon his mo- 
tes arm, as he looked eagerly in her face, “if they 
iil me—they may; I heard it said they would— 
iat will become of Grip when I am dead ?” 

The sound of the word, or the current of his own 

hts, a to Grip his old phrase, “* Never 
wy die.” But he stopped short in the middle of it, 
iw a dismal cork, and subsided into a faint croak, 
wif he lacked the heart to get through the shortest 
-— 

“Will they take Ais life as well as mine ?”’ said 
‘maby. “I wish they would. If you and J and 
te could die together, there would be none to feel 

or to grieve for us. But do what they will, I 
don't fear them, mother.” 

“They will not harm you,” she said, her tears 
= her utterance ; “They never will harm you 
. a know all. Iam sure they never will.” 
“4 h! Don’t you be too sure of that,” cried Bar- 
. = a strange piso in the belief that she 
8 tlf-deceived, and in his own sagacity. “They 
‘are marked me, mother, from the first. I heard 
tin oe 80 to each other when they brought me to 
men last night; and I believe them. Don’t 
last _they said that I was bold, and so 
aly et “phe will be. You may think that I am 
len can die as well as another—I have done 

have I?” he added quickly. 
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*¢ None before Heaven,’’ she answered. 

“ Why, then,” said Barnaby, “let them do their 
worst. You told me once—you—when I asked you 
what death meant, that it was nothing to be feared, 
if we did no harm—Aha! mother, you thought I had 
forgotten that !” 

His merry laugh and playful manner smote her to 
the heart. She , ot him closer to her, and besought 
him to talk to her in whispers, and to be very quiet, 
for it was getting dark, and their time was short, 
and she would soon have to leave him for the night. 

* You will come to-morrow ?” said Barnaby. 

Yes. And everyday. And they would never 
part again. 

He joyfully replied that this was well, and what 
he wished, and what he had felt quite certain she 
would tell him; and then he asked her where she 
had been so long; and why she had not come to see 
him when he was a great soldier; and ran through 
the wild schemes he had had for their being rich and 
living prosperously; and with some faint notion in 
his mind that she was sad and he had made her so, 
tried to console and comfort her, and talked of their 
former life, and his old sports and freedom; dittle 
dreaming that every word he uttered, only increased 
her sorrow, and that her tears fel] faster at the fresh- 
ened recollection of their lost tranquillity. 

“ Mother,” said Barnaby, as they heard the man 
approaching to close the cells for the night, ‘* when I 
spoke to you just now about my father, you cried 
‘Hush !’ and turned away your head; why did you 
do sot Tell me why in a word? You thought he 
was dead. You are not sorry that he is alive and 
has come back to us—where is he? Here ?”’ 

* Do not ask any one where he is, or speak about 
him,” she made answer. 

“Why not?” said Barnaby. ‘“ Because he is a 
stern man and talks roughly? Well! I don’t like 
him, or want to be with him by myself; but why not 
speak about him ?’’ 

* Because I am sorry that he is alive; sorry that 
he has come back; and sorry that he and you have 
ever met. Because, dear Barnaby, the endeavour of 
my life has been to poo oe two asunder.” 

‘* Father and son asunder! Why ?” 

“He ‘has,” she whispered in his ear, “he has 
shed blood. The time has come.when you must 
know it. He has shed the blood of one who loved 
him well, and trusted him, and never did him wrong 
in word or deed.” 

Barnaby recoiled in horror, ~— fea at his 
stained wrist for an instant, wrapped it, shuddering, 
in his dress. 

** But,” she added hastiJy, as the key turned in the 
lock, “ and although we shun him, he is your father, 
dearest, and I am his wretched wife. They seek his 
life, and he will lose it. It mustnot be by our means ; 
nay, if we could win him back to penitence, we should 
be bound to love him yet. Do not seem to know 
him, except as one who fled with you from the jail ; 
and if they question you about him, do net answer 
them. God be with you through the night, dear boy ! 
God be with you !” 

She tore herself away, and in a few seconus Bar- 
naby was alone. He stood for a long time rooted to 
the spot, with his face hidden in his hands; then 
flung himself, sobbing, upon his miserable bed. 

But the moon came slowly up in all her gentle 
glory, and the stars looked out; and through the 
small compass of the grated window, as — the 
narrow crevice of one good deed in a murky life of 
guilt, the face of Heaven shone bright and merciful. 
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He raised his head; gazed upward at the quiet sky, 
which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, as 
ifthe night more thoughtful than the day looked 
down in sorrow on the sufferings and evil deeds of 
men; and felt its peace sink deep into his heart. He, 
a poor idiot, caged in his narrow cell, was as much 
lifted up to God, while gazing on that mild light, as 
the freest and most favoured man in all the spacious 
eity; and in his ill-remembered prayer, and in the 
fragment of the childish hymn, with which he sung 
eateneet himself asleep, there breathed as true a 
spirit as ever studied henily expressed, or old cathe- 
dral arches echoed. 

As his mother crossed a yard on her way out, she 
saw, through a grated door, which separated it from 
another court, her husband, walking round and round, 
with his hands folded on his breast, and his head 
hung down. She asked the man who conducted her, 
if she might speak a word with this prisoner. Yes, 
but she must be quick, for he was locking up for the 
night, and there was but a minute or so to spare. 
Saying this, he unlocked the door, and bade her go in. 

t grated harshly as it turned upon its hinges, but 
he was deaf to the noise, and still walked round and 
round the little court, without raising his head or 
changing his attitude in the least. She spoke to 
him, but her voice was weak, and failed her. At 
length she put herself in his track, and when he came 
near, stretched out her hand and touched him. 

He started backward, trembling from head to foot ; 
but seeing who it was, demanded why she came 
there. Before she could reply, he spoke again. 

“Am I to live or die? Do you murder too, or 
spare ?” 

“My son—our son,” she answered, “is in this 
prison.” 

** What is that to me?” he cried, stamping impa- 
tiently on the stone pavement. “I know it. He can 
no more aid me than I canaidhim. If you are come 
to talk of him, begone!” 

As he spoke he resumed his walk, and hurried 
round the court as before. When he came again to 
where she stood, he stopped, and said, 

“Am I to live ordie? Do you repent ?” 

“Oh!—do you?” she answered. ‘ Will you, 
while time remains? Do not believe that I could 
save you, if I dared.” 

“ Say if you would,” he answered with an oath, as 
he tried to disengage himself and pass on. “ Say if 
you would.” 

“Listen to me for one moment,”’ she returned; 
“for but a moment. Iam but newly risen ftom a 
sick bed, from which I never hoped to rise again. 
The best among us think at such a time of good in- 
tentions half-performed and duties left undone. If I 
have ever, since that fatal night, omitted to pray for 
your repentance before death—if I omitted even then, 
any thing which might tend to urge it on you when 
the horror of your crime was fresh—if, in our Jater 
meeting, I yielded to the dread that was upon me, and 
forgot to fall upon my knees and solemnly adjure 
you, in the name of him whom you sent to his ac- 
count with Heaven, to prepare for the retribution 
which must come, and which is stealing on you now, 
I humbly before you, and in the agony of supplica- 
tion in which you see me, beseech that you will let 
me make atonement.”’ 

“* What is the meaning of your canting words ?” 
hie answered roughly. “Speak so that I may under- 
stand you.” 

“T will,” she answered, “I desire to. Bear with 
ine for a moment more. 


The hand of Him who set : 
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his curse on murder, is heavy on us now, You rn, 
not doubt it. Our son, our innocent boy, on whe 
His anger i before ethan is in thi a 
| peril of his life—brought here by your guilt: 

tnat alone, as aieak sees a pet facie 
been Jed astray in the darkness of his intellect, aj 
that the terrible consequence of your crime,” 

“If you come, woman-like, to load me withn. 
proaches—” he muttered, again endeavouring to breat 
away. 

“oy do not. I havea different purpose, Yo 
must hear it. If not to-night, to-morrow; if not. 
morrow, at another time. You must hearit, Hy 
band, escape is hopeless—impossible.” 

“You tell me so, do you!” he said, raising his 
manacled hand, and shaking it. “ You!” 

** Yes,”’ she said, with indescribable earnestness, 
“ But why ?” 

“To make me easy in this = To make the 
time ’twixt this and death, pass pleasantly. Ha, la! 
For my good—yes, for my good, of course,” he said, 
grinding his teeth, and smiling at her with a lini 
face. 

* Not to load you with reproaches,” — 
‘not to aggravate the tortures and miseries of your 
condition ; not to give you one hard word; but ox 
store you to peace and hope. Husband, dearhusbai, 
if you will but implore forgiveness of Heaven ani d 
those whom you have wronged on earth; if you wil 
dismiss these vain, uneasy thoughts, which new: 
can be realized, and will rely on Penitence and » 
Truth, I promise you, in the great name of the Cre- 
tor, whose image you have defaced, that He wil 
comfort and console you. And for myself,” sh 
cried, clasping her hands, and looking upward, “| 
swear before him, as he knows my heart, and reads 
it now, that from that hour I wil love and cherish 
you as I did of old, and watch you night and day in 
the short interval that will remain to us, and swihe 
you with my truest love and duty, and pray, wit 
you, that one threatening judgment may be arrests 
and that our boy may be spared to bless God, in bs 
poor way, in the free air and sunlight! 

He fell back and gazed at her as she poured w 
these words, as though he were for a moment awe 
by her manner, and knew not what todo, Butng 
and fear soon got the mastery of him, and he spuns 
her from him. 

“ Begone!” he cried. “Leave me! You i 
do you? You plot to get speech with me, 
them know I am the man they say Iam, A cu* 


on you and your boy.” ; 
“On him the pn already fallen,” she repli 
wringing her hands. 
“ Let it fall heavier. Let it fall on one and al 
| I hate ye both. The worst has come to me. . 
‘only comfort that I seek or can have, wil be 
_ knowledge that it comes to you. ne 
She would have urged him gently, even then, 
he menaced her with his chain. toa 
“I say begone—I say it for the last time; 
not tempt me. The gallows has me in ifs = 
and it is a black phantom that may pe at " 
something more before it coils its arm 
throat. Begone! I curse the hour that = 
the man I slew, and all the living world! 
In a paroxysm 0 
death, he broke from her, 
ness of his cell, where he cast 
upon the stone floor, and smote 
hands. ‘The man returned to lock the 
and having done so, carried her away: 
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warm, balmy night in June, there were 
and light hearts in all quarters of the 
sleep, banished by the Jate horrors, was 
loomed. On that night, families made 
merry in their houses, and greeted each other on the 
common danger they had escaped; and those who 
had been denounced, ventured into the streets; and 
they who had been lundered, got good shelter. Even 
the timorous Lord Mayor, who was summoned that 

‘sht before the Privy Council to answer for his con- 
duet, came back contented ; observing to all his friends 
that he had got off very well with a reprimand, and re- 
peating with ha satisfaction his memorable defence 
hefore the council, “ that such was his temerity, he 
thooght death would have been his portion.” 

On that night, too, more of the scattered remnants 
of the mob were traced to their lurking places, and 
taken; and in the hospitals, and deep among the 
ruins they had made, and in the ditches and the 
felds, many unshrouded wretches lay dead—envied 
by those who had been active in the disturbances, 
and pillowed their doomed heads in the temporary 


On that 
faces 
men 


doubly we 


ails, 

And in the Tower, in a dreary room, whose thick 
stone walls shut out the hum of life, and made a si- 
ence which the records left by former prisoners 
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with those silent witnesses seemed to deepen and in- 
tensify ; remorseful for every act that had been done 
by every man among the cruel crowd; feeling for 
the time their guilt his own, and their lives put in 
peril by himself; and finding, amidst such reflec- 
tions, little comfort in fanaticism, or in his fancied 
call, sat the unhappy author of all—Lord George 
Gordon. 

He had been made prisoner that evening. “If 

you are sure it’s me you want,” he said to the officer, 
who waited outside with the warrant for his arrest 
on acharge of High Treason, “I am ready to ac- 
company you—” which he did without resistance. 
He was conducted first before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and afterwards to the Horse Guards, and then 
was taken by way of Westminster Bridge, and back 
over London Bridge, (for the purpose of avoiding the 
main streets,) to the Tower, under the strongest 
guard ever known to enter its gates with a single pri- 
soner. 
Of all the forty thousand men, not one remained 
to bear him company. Friends, dependants, follow- 
ers,—none were there. His fawning secretary had 
played the traitor; and he whose weakness had 
been goaded and urged on by so many for their own 
purposes, was desolate and alone. 
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Love sat in his bower one summer day— 

And Care, with his train, came to drive him away : 
“I will not depart,” said Love ! 

And, seizing his lute,—with silvery words, 

He ran his bright fingers along the chords, 

And play’d so sweet, so entrancing an air, 

That a grim smile lit up the face of Care. 
“Away—away !”—said Love ! 


“Nay, nay! I have friends !”” grim Care replied ; 

“Behold, here is one—and his name is Pride !” 
“I care not for Pride,” said Love! 

Then touching the strings of his light guitar, 

Pride soon forgot his lofty air ; 

And seizing the hand of a rustic queen, 

Laughed, gamboll’d, and tripp’d it o’er the green— 
“Aha, aha!’ said Love! 


“Away with your jeers !” cried Care, “ if you please; 

Here’s another—lank, haggard, and pale Disease !” 
“] care not for him,” said Love! 

Then touch’d a strain so plaintive and weak, 

That a flush pass’d over his pallid cheek ; 

And Disease leap’d up from his couch of pain, 

And smil’d, and re-echoed the healing strain— 
“Weil done for Disease!” said Love! 


“Pshaw! pshaw !” cried Care, this squalid one, see! 
How lik’st thou the gaunt look of Poverty ?” 
“I care not for him,” said Love! 
Then struck such a sound from his viol’s string, 
at Poverty shouted aloud, “Jam King!— 
The jewell'd wreaths round my temples shall twine, 
For the sparkling gems of Golconda are mine!” 
“Ay, ay—very true!” said Love! 


“Nay, boast not,” said Care, “ there is fretful Old Age ; 
of his crutches, and tempt not his rage!’ 
Then “I care not for Age!” said Love! 
swept the strings of his magic lyre, 
A = glaz’d eye sparkled with youthful fire ; 
Age dropp’d his crutches, and, light as a fay, 


Laugh’d, caper’d, and dane’d, like a child at play! 
“Bravo, Sir Eid!” said Love ! 


“A truce,” cried wrinkled Care, “ with thy glee! 
Now, look on this last one—’tis Jealousy !”” 
“Ah me! ah me!” said Love! 
“ Her green eye burns with a quenchless fire— 
Idie! [ die!” Then, dropping his lyre, 
Love flew far away from his cherish’d bower, 
And never return’d from that fatal hour ! 
Alas for thee, blighted Love! 
We derive the above beautiful poem from the Southern 
Literary Messenger.--[Ep.] —Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE INVALID TO HER MOTHER. 
BY THE LATE LADY WYATT. 


Feu sickness, with his iron hand, 
Points out to me “ the better land ;” 
Resigned, J would not watch the sand, 
But for one wish its ebb to stahd— 
The thought that I shal] pain thee! 


If friends applaud my mind’s firm tone 
And spirit calm, tis scarce my own ; 
For I repress sigh, tear, or moan, 
By love’s all-powerful aid alone, 

The thought that I might pain thee? 


Farewell the harp I’ve played to thee, 

The paths where I have strayed with thee, 

The pencil I have swayed for thee. 

The book whence I have prayed with thee, 
Which taught me ne’er to pain thee! 


When this fond heart shall move no more, 
Count not its hasty feelings o’er, 

Its clinging love Jet thought restore ; 
Till, soothed, you’ll gently her deplore, 





Who’d rather die than pain thee ? 





ANSON’S EXPEDITION. 


From the United Service Journal. 


ANSON’S EXPEDITION. 
“* Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Phabo."’ 


Tue extensive changes which time has effected in 
the social scale, and in every stage of community, 
are very striking; and in no especial branch has it 
been more — evinced than among the naviga- 
tors of the vast Pacific Ocean, where plundering 
cruizes have given place to voyages of science, com- 
merce, and civilization. From Oxnam, the first ro- 
ver, in the great South Sea, pe vague designation un- 
der which the North as well as the South Pacific was 
designated,) down to Anson, was a stirring scene of 
hardihood, skill, and indomitable bravery; but this 
has been succeeded by the noblest exertions for the 
extension of knowledge, and the amelioration of 
mankind. In pointing out that the enduring and in- 
defatigable discoverer had a nobler aim in view than 
that of the cruizers, need such men as Cook, Bou- 
—_ Carteret, Vancover, La Peyrouse, Bligh, 

olnett, Flinders, Krusenstern, Freycinet, Beechey, 
and others, be cited? The enterprising spirit and 
patient investigation, together with the increased 
theoretic aquirements and practical ability of these 
officers, have already gone far towards supplanting 
the barbaric habits of the savages of the Sunny Isl- 
ands, by the pursuits and consolations of the civi- 
lized world. 

While meditating upon so engrossing a revolution, 
as demonstrated in the recently-published pages of 
King, Fitz-Roy and Darwin, it became evident, that 
if the noble mission of Cook must be regarded as 
forming an illustrious epoch in the important cause 
of humanity,—the expedition of Anson constitutes a 
distinct division between the old and the new 
nautic schools, and partakes of the emulation, expe- 
rience, intrepidity, and maritime knowledge of both ; 
and, consequently, he merits more than the too fa- 
miliar term of “the last of the Buccaneers.” It 
therefore struck us, that a cursory glance of that 
eventful voyage, with such occasional strictures as 
a long acquaintance with the subject induces, can- 
not but be welcome to the general readers of a jour- 
nal devoted to exact official literature; more espe- 
cially, as the discussion will afford a singular view 
of the changes wrought by a single century, in the 
discipline and economy of the naval service. Sucha 
recital is a due tribute to merit, and serves to convey 
useful instruction in an agreeable form. 

During the somnolent sway of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Spain had beheld with an evil eye our increasing 
consequence in the vicinity of her colonies; and 
forbade; under severe penalties, our vessels to ap- 
proach them within a certain distance. To enforce 
this regulation, the American seas swarmed with 
her cruizers. The British merchants had long 
complained of the insulting depredations on their 
traders; and when Robert Jenkins, master of the 
Rebecca, of Glasgow, told the House of Commons, 
that after the crew of a Spanish guarda-costa had 
maltreated his men, they savagely cut off one of his 
ears, put it into his hand, and bade him take it home 
and present it to his Sovereign, the burst of indigna- 
tion which inflamed all England rendered war with 
Spain inevitable. 

The Government, (and a precious Government it 
was,) with a similar system of policy to that which 
(in our own days) prompted the capture of the dollar- 





ships by Capt. Moore, intended to beforebanj 
with the enemy, and cut off the — by whieh 
he would alone be enabled to support the contest 
The most eligible plan to effect this, appeared to be 
the immediate embarkation of a land force, to Co-0pe. 
rate with the naval power, and attack the Crown of 
Spain in her distant colonies. This, it was ep 
tended, would annoy the enemy vitally, and by in 
terrupting the treasures destined from thence to the 
mother-country, induce an honourable 
So far the project was admirable, and if propery 
carried out, would probably have been eminently 
successful, since it is known that the Spaniards wer 
unprepared and, in a measure, defenceless. By 
what was done? Instead of pursuing these measures 
with means proportionate to insure success, it was 
resolved to attempt them on a “ little” scale, Typ 
squadrons were to be fitted out, one for Anson, ani 
the other for the brave Capt. James Cornwall, why 
afterwards gallendly fell, while nobly seconding bis 
Admiral. The first was to sail direct for the Phil 
pine Islands, touching nowhere but at Java Hea; 
while the second was to double Cape Hom, seo 
the coast of South America, and then—scurvy, flooi, 
gales, and other casualties overlooked—to cross the 
Pacific, form a junction with Anson, and there lok 
out for squalls. This visionary and absurd projec, 
worthy of those who had botched the recent a 
odious convention with that nation against whos 
England now demanded a war, was, however, forto- 
nately abandoned; and Anson was to forward only 
that portion of it which related to the westem expe- 
dition. The ordering of this gave universal satis 
faction, from a general expectation of its being a+ 
tended with consequences highly advantageous t 
Great Britian ; but, from gross mismanagement, the 
whole was a sad business, and the manner in which 
the armament was fitted, displayed but little estim- 
tion at head-quarters of the life, wealth, or hon 
of the nation. The Commodore’s squadron co 
sisted of the following ships :— 
Guns. Men. 
Centurion .. . 60... . 400. . . George Anson. 
Gloucester .. 50... . 300... . Richard Norns. 
. 50.... 300... Hon. E. Legg. 
. 250. . . Math. Mitchell. 
. . 160. . . Dandy Kidd. 
. 100 . . . Hon. J. Murmy. 


1510 besides the 470 superse- 


meraries. 

The Anna 400 tons, and Industry, 200, as vietuallers. 

In consequence of some unrecorded cause, thee 
pedition, instead of being promptly fitted and é 
spatched, remained nine months in port for want of 
men. On the 28th of June, 1740, the floundering 
Duke of Newcastle, much better known as a red-hot 
Hanoverian, than for any intellectual men 
vered to Anson tht King’s instructions, dated as f 
back as the 31st of January : a sufficient proof of the 
procrastinating spirit of that Administration which was 
pledged to avenge the insults of the Spaniards. 
ficial misconduct was continued to an ervey wt 
gree. Anson was assured by the Admiralty = 
ship’s complements should be filled up from the ; “ 
nel Fleet; but on arriving at Portsmouth, Sir bin 
Norris bluntly told him he could not ogee 
with a single man. It had been originally oi 
that part of each ship’s company shou / 
soldiers, and the —— which boy to 
them had been s ; but a most a 
execrable change we made in this pon} 


so ignorant and barbarous, as to disgrace not only #! 


Commanders. 





well-gro 
the futu 
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‘9 concerned, but the country also. Instead of 
see sailors of whom he was of short complement, 
be only received 170, of these 32 were from the hos- 

“alg, and 98 were newly-raised Marines. ‘The land- 
force of the expedition was intended to consist of 
500 soldiers ;. but, instead of embarking men in the 
fush of hope and confidence of life, orders were is- 
sued for 500 invalids to be collected from among the 
ot-pensioners of Chelsea College; poor fellows 
whow old age, wounds, diseases, and other conse- 
vences of former hardships, had long unfitted for 
any active service. . ; 

‘Anson, in common with the whole Service, saw 
the cruelty and folly of this harshness, and that it 
must necessarily prove an obstruction to the success 
of the expedition. In this opinion he was readily 
joined by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Charles 

ager; but they were insolently told, that persons 
who were much better judges of soldiers than they 
were, thought the invalids the best seasoned and 

rest sort of troops for the occasion. Those 
worn-out defenders of their country were, therefore, 
ordered to Portsmouth, under the inhuman choice of 
either embarking on a service to which they were no 
longer competent, or being deprived of that support 
which their country had awarded them in return for 

labours. Of this aged and diseased detach- 
nent, the majority of whom were above sixty years 
ifage,* and some upwards of seventy, Mr. Walter 
wlls us, that all who had limbs and strength to walk 
ut of Portsmouth, deserted, having been made to go 
thee against all protestations of inability. ‘ In- 
ied,” continues he, “it is difficult to conceive a 
me moving scene than the embarkation of these 
veterans; they were themselves extremely averse to 
te service they were engaged in, and fully apprized 
fall the disasters they were afterwards exposed to; 
he apprehensions of which were strongly marked 
ty the concern that appeared in their countenances, 
nixed with no small degree of indignation.” And 
well-grounded were their distressing perceptions of 
ihe future; for Nor one of these aged warriors,— 
wme of whom had survived the carnage at the Boyne 
ind at Blenheim,—lived to revisit his native land. 
They all perished uselessly and miserably. 

Another impolitic measure was the making berths 
lortwo jobbers in the squadron, under the denomina- 
ton of agent-victuallers, who were to carry out mer- 
chandise to the amount of £15,000, to speculate on 
heenemy’s coast, and truck for provisions.. This 
ws afresh specimen of the amount of understand- 
ing which then swayed the councils of the nation. 
It was persisted in, although the Commodore pointed 
ut the evil tendency of such an appointment, show- 
‘ng that if mere barter for food were intended, a very 
‘wall investment of goods, in charge of his own offi- 
"8, would suffice; and he was resolved, that his 
nilitary operations should not be regulated by the 

ous tendency of their trading projects. 

The shameful delay occasioned y these vexatious 
Pre. not only retarded the sailing of an expe- 

une watchword ought to have been celerity, 

™ discovered to the Spaniards its probable destina- 
Yon, and apprized them of the expediency of taking 
neasures to frustrate the meditated blow. They, 
ore, had sufficient time to despatch information 
America, to put the colonies in a state of 

as well as to equip a squadron of six ships 

: 

The crews, moreover consisted principally of 

‘ane Paster records the death of” Thorras Meee 

» at the age of eighty-two years ! 
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of war, four of them of the line, under Admiral Don 
Josef Pizarro, to intercept Anson on his passage. 
» To this prejudicial procrastination may be ascribed 
most of the calamities and disappointmenfs which 
ensued, as the westerly winds, which become pre- 
valent in the British Channel in August, had set in; 
and it was pretty certain, that the expedition would 
arrive in the Straits of Magellan at an improper sea- 
son of the year. But what did those care who ap- 
pointed an armament for prompt proceedings in the 
month of January, yet allowed it to linger on till Sep- 
tember before starting ! 

On the 10th of August, 1840, the squadron drop- 
ped from Spithead to St. Helen’s, there to wait for a 
fair wind. But.the faculty of dilatory intellect still 
entailed its evils upon them; for the Commodore 
now received directions to sail with Admiral Bal- 
chen’s fleet, consisting of 16 ships of war, and a con- 
voy of 120 sail of merchantmen.. Now, it being in- 
expedient for such a number to proceed without an 
easterly wind, forty days more were spent in hourly 
expectation of a favourable breeze. Orders and 
counter-orders arrived, but on the 18th of Septem- 
ber they finally departed on the voyage, dropping 
down Channel with 150 sail under convoy; a most 
admirable arrangement for insuring a tedious passage 
across the Bay of Biscay. We are old enough to 
have had a vivd voce communication of these dis- 
heartening occurrences, from one who shared in the 
treasure of the renowned Nuestra Senora del Caba 
Donga. 

Never was there a squadron worse equipped, or 
sent to sea under greater disadvantages ; disadvan- 
tages of a magnitude to carry with them the inherent 
causes of disaster. But they did not deter the active 
and vigorous spirit of Ansgn, who now hoisted his 
broad pendant as Commodore, and soon afforded pre- 
sumption that the resources of his own mind were 
capable of counteracting some of the evils which 
were entailed on them. Foul winds, however, gave 
rise to that general peevishness and despondency 
which promise a harvest to disease. 

After an unusual continufnce of contrary winds, 
the voyagers arrived at Madeira on the 25th of 
October, where, having taken in wine and other 
refreshments, the Commodore continued his course, 
narrowly escaping from the Spanish fleet under Pi- 
zarro, which had been cruizing in these latitudes, to 
intercept his further progress. Even at this early 

riod of the voyage much of that sickness prevailed 
in the squadron, by which its crews were soon after- 
wards so horribly thinned; on which account An- 
son—not having the fear of the Affectionate Friends 
of the Navy Office before his eyes—ordered six air- 
scuttles to be cut ineach ship, in such places where 
they would least weaken it, which were to be kept 
open when the lower ports could not, for effectual 
ventilation. Onthe 18th of December, the squadron 
anchored at the island Santa Katalina, on the coast 
of Brazil, and landed their sick to the amount of 
some hundreds; but through the insolence and 
treachery of Don Jose Sylva de Paz, the Portu- 
guese Governor, they were very poorly accommo- 
dated ; and, after burying great numbers, the sick- 
ness rather increased than diminished. Disappointed 
in their expectations of abundant refreshment, and 
deprived of the humane and friendly offices of the in- 
habitants, they were again compelled to embark, 
with a dreary navigation before them, and on their 
way to hostile shores, where they could not hope to 
meet with friendly aid or commiseration. 





As the crowded state of the crew had induced 
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And so long he, with unspent power 
His destiny repelled ; : 
And ever, as the minutes ; 


Entreated help, or cried—Adieu! 


much noisomeness, and vermin had increased to an 
intolerable degree, the ships had all been fumigated, 
cleansed, and washed with vinegar. But many of 
the more recent methods of purification had not then 
obtained, and the urgent necessity of maintaining 
the purity of the hold has but just made a stand, as 
we ourselves can testify. Our rulers, however, | 
have been hard to wake; and we are not surprised | 
to find Mr. Walter, or, perhaps, Mr. Robins, ex- | 
claim, “How much it is the duty of all those who, | 
either by office or authority, have any influence in 
the direction of our naval affairs, to attend to this 
important article,—the preservation of the lives and | 
health of our seamen! If it could be supposed that | 
the motives of humanity were insufficient for this pur- 
pose, yet policy, and a regard to the success of our 
arms, and the interest and honour of each particular 
commander, should natarally lead us to a careful and 
impartial examination of every probable method of | 
maintaining a ship’s crew in health and vigoar. But | 
hath this always been done? Have the late invented | 
plain and obvious methods of keeping our ships sweet | 
and clean, by a constant supply of fresh air, been 
considered with that candour and temper, which the 
t benefits practised hereby ought naturally to 
ve inspired ? On the contrary, have not these salu- 
tary schemes been often treated with neglect and 
contempt ?”” 
On the 18th of January, 1741, the squadron sailed 
for Port St. Julian, in Patagonia, where they an- 
chored about two miles from the barred entrance. 
Here the Tryal was refitted, and the people somewhat 
refreshed ; and here they gained intelligence that the 
fleet under Pizarro was in the same quarter, and 
closely in pursuit of them. On the 7th of March 
they passed the Straits of Le Maire, full of eager 
hope and expectation. The wind was favourable, 
the weather fine, and they began to fancy their golden 
as ga would soon be realized; but short and de- 
usive was their gleam of sunshine,—the stormy 
season came on,—the ships were separated, and en- 
countered appalling difficulties and unparalleled dis- 
tress. Both Walter and Thomas write, in terms of 
terror, of the continuous tempest, which kept the 
Centurion’s courses reefed for fifty-eight days; by 
which the sea was raised into billows that surpassed 
every commotion of the waves, that the oldest sailors 
on board had ever witnessed. The groaning vessels 
were rather flung almost gunwale-to, than rolled 
from side to side; and the sufferings of the men were 
gravated by the snow and sleet with which the | 
violent blasts came loaded ; and many were misera- 
bly smitten by the frost in their feetand hands. Yet, 
among these horrors, and while battling the elements 
with a crew enfeebled by sickness and fatigue, the 
voice of Nature was heard. In wearing the Centu- 
rion, by manning the fore-shrouds, one of the ablest 
seamen was canted overboard; and Walter tells us 
that, “ notwith$tanding the prodigious agitation of 
the waves, we perceived that he swam very strong, 
and it was with the utmost concern that we found | 
ourselves unable to assist him.”’ Poor fellow! they 
saw him breasting the water as the ship drove away, 
and his face often wistfully rising above the surface. 
When they had left him so far that he was no longer 
visible, they were the more grieved at his unhappy 
fate, because they were conscious he was still be- 
holding the ship passing for ever from his view. 
Who has not read Cowper’s beautiful verses on this 





affecting incident, and felt for the hapless cast-away ! 


| to act with vigour; and many of the people 
in this manner daring the voyage. Tange can- 





He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, seli-upheld ; 


Meanwhile disease again raged amongst them to 
melancholy degree; and a scurvy of the most virulent 
kind carried dismay to every heart. It was now. 
common thing for those who were able to walk the 
deck, and to do some kind of duty, to drop dow, 
dead in an instant, on any occasion of endeavour 


not pourtray, in adequate colours, the dreadful eon 
dition to which they were reduced : and, while Death 
was thus preying upon his victims, the survivor 
shrunk with apprehension from their dying mew 
mates. Among the numerous loathsome 

of this malignant malady, it was found that ol 
wounds opened afresh, and resumed their former ap 
pearance and pain. A deplorable instance of this 
happened to one of the ill-fated veterans, who had 
been torn from his retirement. a years before, 
that old man had been wounded in the battle of the 
Boyne. He had been, during more than the lengh 
of an ordinary life, cured ; but the scurvy forced the 
sear of his wound to open, and the fracture became 
as if it had never been united. Eternal shame onthe 
callous Administration of the day! Whata pity tu 
George II. did not order his divan of “ Lords Ju- 
tices” to embark in the squadron! 

The Severn and Pear! were compelled to bear 
for Rio Janeiro, and never rejoined the squadron; 
which was, therefore, now reduced to the Centurion, 
the Gloucester, the be the Tryal, and the Anm 
Pink. “On the 23rd of April, these were so com- 
pletely dispersed in a very hard gale, that no two of 
them were in sight from each other. — 
Commodore wended his distressful way to‘ 
where the non-appearance of any of his ships 
gested the gloomy thought, that they had all parihe ; 
and his whole exertions were then bent on the relief 
of his dejected shipmates. With scarcely any 0 
hope, he stood for Juan Fernandez, and got into is 
parallel on the 28th of May; but, having had te! 
weather, and not placing mach reliance on theit 
parture, the officers were uncertain whether the 
was to the east or west of them. It was 
safest course to steer east, which, on the 30th, brougt: 
them in sight of the Cordilleras of Chili, whose 
snow-capped summits there was no mistaking. 
very serious and somewhat unpardonable ” 
was attended with a most fatal result, for vy 
between seventy and eighty men, who would al 


| less have been saved, had the course been kept a fer 


hours longer on the 28th. 

“In this deupond ing condition,” says the Chaplais. 
“with a crazy ship, a great searcity of fresh walt 
and a crew so universally diseased, that there “ 
not above ten fore-mast men in a watch ante 
doing duty, and even some of these lame, and om 
to go aloft. Under these disheartening circu 
ces, I say, we stood to the westward. . 

Under this complicated calamity, the Center am 
retraced her course, and very providentially 7 
at the longed-for island on Mea 9th of June, wh i. 
few days more at sea must have comple” 
suntien. On their approach, the mountainous 2 
rugged aspect of El Dorado cast a gloom ee 
spirits; yet it was Jand,—the land poe fr i 
gerly desired, and every nerve was stral 
it. But what spiritless exertions! Toe of 
before had seen them with a crew of up 
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many | 
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hundred healthy officers and men, besides the quota 
of supernumeraries ; but of these two hundred were 
buried, and one hundred and thirty were on the sick 
jist; so that, even by clubbing all the watches toge- 
ther, they could barely master hands enough to work 
the ship in emergency, althongh every idler assisted. 
On the following day, they got close under the lee 
of the island, and found that the broken masses which 
had appeared so unpromising at a distance, were co- 
vered with lofty woods; and that between them 
were every where interspersed the most beautiful val- 
leys, clothed with the richest verdure, and watered 
with namerous cascades. It has been our lot to en- 
dure a portion of the feeling which Mr. Walter, or 
Mr. Robins, (most probably both of them) so elo- 
(most probably ins 
quently deseribes ; and we have passed the identical 
spot now mentioned. It is only those who have ex- 
perienced similar sensations, that can at all imagine 
the eagerness and agitation which such a view ex- 
cited in the crew of the Centurion, to whose desires 
the sylvan scenery was enhanced by the contrast 
which it exhibited, to the dismal crags and — 
barrenness of Staten Island and Tierra del Fuego. 
The disconsolate seamen, who had stretched them- 
selves for death, used every effort to crawl upon deck, 
and feast their longing sight with its ahtnhing beau- 
ties; and those who have andergone the burnin 
anguish of thirst, can judge of the emotion with which 
these poor suffering creatures gazed on the translu- 
cent poke poured from the summit of a rock 
near a hu eet high, pretty close to them. All 
men, at such atuasdhes are tee-totallers. 
Walter deplores the not hitting this island “upon 
1 meridian,” as was intended, because it cost so 
aany lives. But whatever is, is right; had: they 
Sip, tore torn then peeesin "caret sp- 
’ n prisoners. afterwards ap- 
peared, that the treacherous Governor of Santa Kate- 
lina had sent over to Maldonado, and given Pizarro 
—_ — of ae a -_ strength of the 
ntish squadron. Of this the Admiral sent a d 
sellialion to the Viceroy of Peru; poor prog Me pr 
give his opinion of the defenceless state in which 
hey must inevitably enter the South Sea, that func- 
wonary immediately fitted out four ships of strength. 
be r seems, were sufficient to have captured the 
ole of our armament, in the t ili 
bleness of a force Abi, chen egal. Wes > die. 
proportionate to the severe service it had to encounter. 
y ; iy; b ~ — at the hone on the 28th 
“ May; but, not finding any ships there, they re- 
hele pected Lat ir teks cate 
were, therefore, dismantled “a pemy ‘iin 
we Centurion had scarcely brought up in Cum- 
stot he tard deen an 
had bar as great cating, a pe had 
considerably thinned her crew, having lost thirty- 
“ men of her small complement. 
alcted Net pert pape —_ and the sick and 
tle. Man Speed as was practica- 
the w rd were conveyed in their hammocks all 
a she ceah rw ships to the tents, which was a 
employed, Tn on ten — road bon J could be so 
With his personal labou 4 did all th oe 
his example; but with ‘il the aon ‘wade os 
erness 
in Da ae twelve of the Centurion’s crew died 
kinds ut oe tothe shore. Refreshments of all 
© iat s N omer J obtained, and it was hoped that 
change of air and diet would soon have 
ANvARY, 1842,—Museum. 18 
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counteracted the effects of disease; but so virulently 
had it become fixed, that it was nearly twenty days 
after landing, before the mortality had ceased to ope- 
rate; and, for the first ten or twelve days, they sel- 
dom buried less than six each day. 

Meantime Anson, who seems to have had a mind 
fully sensible to the sublime and beautiful, was de- 
lighted with the romantic scenery of an island so 
endearingly popular from its connexion with Alexan- 
der Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson Crusoe. He 
pitched his tent on a small lawn, which rose with 
rather a steep ascent, at the distance of about half a 
mile from the beach. In front, an avenue was cut 
noe the woods, affording, in the prospect which 
it laid open, a view of the sea and the ships at an- 
chor. On each side of the tent ran a stream of the 
purest water, shaded by myrtles and flowering 
shrubs; and behind were hills and cliffs decorated 
with trees, to where the interior volcanic mountain 
called Yungue, or the Anvil, towers above a range 
of frowning precipices to the height of three thousand 
feet. This beautiful spot is still identified under the 
name of Anson’s Park; and here the Commodore, 
having with him garden seeds of various descriptions, 
and the stones of different sorts of fruits, conside- 
rately sowed them for the benefit of future visiters. 
This was a grateful return for former efforts of the 
kind,—for the seeds which had been sown by Dam- 
pler proved a valuable treasure; and some goats 
were caught, or shot, whose ears had been slit, and 
were therefore conjectured to have been thus marked, 
above thirty years before, by Robinson Crusoe. From 
a letter which was written to us by our excellent 
friend, Captain P. P. King, in 1830, it seems that 
he was under no difficulty in tracing the site of An- 
son’s encampment. Peach, apple, quince, cherry, 
and fig trees, enrich the neighbourhood of Cumber- 
land Bay; and the ground is overrun with radishes, 
balm, mint, strawberries; and other European shrubs 
and herbs, which recall the spot 


Where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild. 


The Tryal having joined company, buoyed up the 
hope that the rest of the squadron might shortly make 
their appearance. Yet, when they reflected on their 
own sufferings and danger, that hope decreased, and 
each hour added to the desponding suggestions that 
all had perished. The ebullition of transport, there- 
fore, may be imagined, when, on the 26th of June, a 
strange sail approached sufficiently near to be distin- 

ished as the Gloucester. The boats, laden with 

resh water, fish, and vegetables, were immediately 

despatched to her assistance, and found her crew in 
the most deplorable condition. ‘Two-thirds of their 
complement had already been thrown overboard ; and 
of those that remained alive, scarcely any were ca- 
pable of doing duty, except the officers and their ser- 
vants.”’ Her troubles were, however, not yet over: 
for upwards of a month was this unfortunate vessel 
bandied about, unable to fetch the bay, sometimes 
within a handful of miles of the port, and then blown 
away out of sight of land, till expectation began fo 
wither. In short, she did got bring up till the 23rd 
of July, which was one hundred and forty-six days 
from quitting her last anchorage at Port San Julian, 
and her crew were now reduced to fourscore. 

About the middle of August, the Anna victualling- 
pink arrived in the bay, which caused much rejoicing, 
as it removed many gloomy apprehensions of a scar~ 
city of European provisions. This vessel was the 
last that joined them, and had suffered but little in 

10 


Sp. or Mae. 
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o 
the voyage, having been forced into a commodious | gave them some particular intelli ich j 
Tan of the Fotlesute de Tres Montes, not far to } soe the Desnmeiens to steer for Paita, ha 
the northward of where the unfortunate Wagerstruck, | of Peru. Here they suddenly landed a detachmen; 
and her crew were then enduring such misery. Here | from the ships, took possession of the town, and o}. 
she lay for two months, and found fresh water, wood, | tained a very rich booty in plate and merchandize, 
herbs, and fish. Port Refuge, as they named it, was | Though this was a surprise, and the town was burnt 
described in such glowing colours by those who had | on failure of a ransom, after the manner of the olden 
there been saved from destruction, that the Spaniards | time, yet the behaviour of Anson, and his liber! 
sent the pilot Machado to investigate its capacity; | conduct towards the prisoners, met with grateful 
but his account and details were thought to be rather | acknowledgment. Some strange freaks certainly 
bald. Full daylight, however, has been recently | occurred in the pillage, but the compassionate gl 
thrown upon it; for, in January, 1835, the Beagle ; lantry of these officers was conspicuous in all cases 
ran inside the Isle Ynche-mo, crossed a bay which | of moment. A quantity of rich embroidered clothing 
was named after the Anna pink, and anchored in| being found—which the captors were unwilling 
Port Refuge. Captain Fitz-Roy does not mention | leave behind—as a convenient as well as trium 
the Spanish survey with much respect. ‘A mere | mode of conveyance, they put it on, either in liea of 
eye sketch,” he says, “ drawn upon the spot, might | or over, their own jackets and trousers, without r- 
have been much better than that which they gave to | garding for which sex the articles had been intended, 
the world as a mathematical plan. {n theirdistorted | nor did they neglect the bag-wigs and laced hats. 
representation of Port Refuge many soundings have | In this guise, they were so ludicrously metamo- 
been scattered, apparently at random, and quité at | phosed, that their own officers could scarcely recog. 
variance with truth.” This certainly, as the Cap-| nize them. 
tain admits, is very unlike Spanish hydrography in| After the sacking and destruction of Paita, ox 
general. The Master and Surgeon of the pink made | reanimated people —— towards Acapuleo, 
a plan of it, which Walter has given; but, notwith- | look out for the grand galleon from Manilla; touching 
standing that, we will back Fitz-Roy’s latitude, | at Quibo, an isle of Buccaneer celebrity, on ther 
45° 51’ 36” south, against their 45° 30’, under large | passage. But on their arrival off the port, thy 
odds. | learned that the golden ship had already reached her 
In taking stores and provisions out of the Anna, it | destination, and was again preparing for sea. Inthe 
was discovered that she was worn to such an extent | flowing tide of expectation, that the harvest of their 
as to be no longer sea-worthy ; she was, therefore, | fortunes was now ripe, and only required 2 littl 
broken up, and her munitions and men distributed | skill in reaping, they continued their incessant a 
among the other ships. The three men-of-war had | tention and anxious watchings for the galleon, taking 
left England with 961 men on board, of whom 626 | such a position as should prevent the cruizers being 
were dead before this time; and the number that} seen from the land; but, unfortunately for them, the 
were left were barely sufficient to man the Centu- | Spaniards had received notice of their close neigh 
rion ; an appalling circumstance, when they expected | bourhood, and the sailing of the rich carrack was 
every day to fall in with the fleet under Pizarro. stopped for that year. Disappointment and deje- 
What became of him we shall presently have occa- | tion succeeded their ardent impatience, and passing 
sion to mention. | from the extreme of hope to that of despondency, the 
At the commencement of September, after a resi- | men despaired of ever obtaining the prize. Ans 
dence on Juan Fernandez of 104 days, the men were | had to digest these bitters, but, with his usual mon! 
tolerably well recovered, and preparations were made | energy, shifted his tacks, —- his wood axl 
to resume the enterprise, with a constancy of resolu- | water at Chequetan, scuttled his prizes as incu 
tion which, under all the conditions of the case, was | brances, and on the 6th of May, 1742, bade farewel 
truly admirable. On the 8th, while thus employed, to the coast of America, in order to prosecute be 
a sail appearing in the offing, the Centurion weighed, | voyage across the Pacific Ocean. 
and once more went in chase, to the exhilaration of | Since their departure from Juan Fernandez, the mes 
all hands; the stranger, however, had the heels of | had enjoyed uninterrupted health; but the seary 
them; but on the third day, they captured a large | again broke forth, and made dreadful havoc among 
Spanish merchantman from Callao. From the pas-| them. Here one is surprised at the want of Leah 
sengers, they obtained the knowledge of the force tion among the officers, and especial the a 
and destination of Pizarro’s squadron; and they had | ones, who having witnessed the efleacy a 
the satisfaction to find, the Admiral had wholly failed | fruits, in that afflicting malady, did not strip 
in his attempt to double Cape [Iorn, that two of his | lime-trees of Quibo and Chequetan, and ex ye 
largest ships were lost, and that the remainder had | antiscorbutic juice, as a reserve; but the fa 
ut back into the River Plata. But advice of the | lopement of Anson’s own views, was nn 
ritish force had been sent overland, and an embargo | the judicious and celebrated Cook. sven nro 
laid upon all shipping by the Viceroy of Peru, in| not be denied that our voyagers were very sation 
order to frustrate any designs against the trade. | sea respecting the cause and effects of the visitation; 
Eight months, however, having elapsed without any | for the principal surgeon, before they had Sen 
intelligence of the Commodore, the Spaniards were | enced its fatal effects in the warm latitudes, had 2 
induced to believe that he had perished ; and conse- | pragmatically pronounced the scurvy to phen 
quently, the embargo had lately been taken off. | the coldness of the climate, which, by my 


From this time, the ships continued to cruize, with | the tone of the blood, made it unfit for 


Success, against the trade, making several rich cap-| lation. Q.E.D. While, therefore, sufhcient weight 


tares ; but they were compelled to destroy the Tryal, | for its generation was not ass an 
as her framework was totally decayed; the officers bad salt provisions, and scant sup ly of were pot 
and men were, however, turned over to a fine cap- | ter, the best precautions to abate t! misery na 
tured vessel, commissioned by the name of the Tryal’s | likely to be used. Buta regulation was ot of 
Prize; and twenty guns were mounted in her. In the Gloucester, which, in cases of see oath 
one of their prizes, they found an Irishman, who distress from scarcity of provisions, # 
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since, after all, scurvy proceeds from 2 | us that the Spaniards term it Buona Vista, “a cause 
f the digestive powers in a vitiated de ses agrémens.” Walter’s description, therefore, 


fillowing : 
nt oO 
an the stomach,—and through that organ alone can 
itbe radically cured. Some of the crew who best un- 
derstood fishing were employed, as a matter of duty, 
wo fish for the whole ship’s company, the sick to be 
first provided for: if other persons desired to fish, 
they were permitted only on condition that whatever 
they caught should be on the general account. 
The Gloucester had long been both leaky and 
weak, but the water so increasingly gained upon her, 
that, on the 13th of August, she put forth signals of 
Jistress, and was found to be in so crazy a condition, 
that it was deemed requisite, for the preservation of 
her enfeebled crew, to remove them into the Centu- 
rion. To prevent the ship from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, on being abandoned, she was set on 
fireand destroyed. Thus the Centurion alone, out of a 
squadron, was destined to return home; and 
of her remaining crew, numbers were doomed to see 
land no more. The baneful influence of the sickness 
and debility was aggravated by the additional num- 
ber of the diseased men received from the Glouces- 
ter, and the dirt, nauseousness, and stench, weré in- 
tolerable; while, to add to their miseries, a west- 
erly wind had thrown the ship so far out of her 
course, that the navigators knew not whether they 
were to windward or leeward of the Ladrone Isl- 


ands. 

Atlength, in about twice the length of time usually 
required for the passage, they discovered and stood 
fr Tinian, with but faint hopes of obtaining the 

supplies. On the 28th of August, they 

oie in the road, and sent a boat in shore to sur- 
ry the place; which shortly returned with a cap- 
ured proa, contained a Spaniard and four Indians, 
vho had mistaken the Centurion for the Manilla 
mileon. From them they gained information that 
the island was uninhabited, but abounded with all 
sorts of cattle, and produced a great variety of fruits ; 
indeed, by this time, they were enabled to observe 
fom the ships numerous herds grazing in different 
parts of the island; and the whole prospect of the 
country afforded a delightful view, having more the 
appearance of a well-settled place than one without 
iubabitants. The Spaniard was a serjeant, com- 
ma a party of Indians, belonging to Guahan, 
¥ho had been employed in jerking beef for the gar- 
‘ison of that island ; and a small bark lay ready to re- 
ceive it, which the Commodore detained. Death had, 
by this time, so diminished the ship’s company—com- 
posed of the united remains of the Gloucester, Tryal, 
and Anna—that when the sick were landed, they were 
wable to muster more than seventy-one capable of 
sanding to a gun ; and among these were included se- 
veral negro and Indian prisoners. Scarcely, however, 
had they brought apibabes the same considerate atten- 
ton Was manifested toward the sick as at Juan Fer- 
wandez; and the abundand supply of beef, pork, 
and poultry, with vegetables, water-mellons, oranges, 
limes, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit, recruited the al- 
nost exhausted —_ of the invalids. This was 
‘source of inexpressible joy to all hands; and Wal- 
pe tells us, “ Notwithstanding the debility and the 
is aspects of the greatest part of our sick, it is 
ost ineredible how soon they began to feel the 

‘tary influenee of land ; for, though we buried 
‘wenty-one men on this and the preceding day, yet 
We did not lose above ten men more uring our 
whole stay here,” 

al the excited crew of the Centurion, this was an 

‘aly paradise; and a French geographer assures 
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of Tinian, is highly coloured, especially as to the 
fertility of the soil and salubrity of the air; but he 
admits there were no running streams, and that the 
place swarmed with rats, flies, moskitos, ticks, and 
centipedes. Moreover, there was a disadvantage 
that could not be concealed, in that the ground of 
the roadstead was foul and unsafe, from the patch- 
es of sand being interspersed with coral rocks. 
The badness of holding on this ground was rue- 
fully experienced; for by the middle of Septem- 
ber, many of the recovered men had returned on 
board, and the other convalescents were to embark in 
afew days. But on the 21st, it blew a hard gale 
from the eastward, which causing a great sea to tum- 
ble into the road tore the ship from her moorings, and, 
though the sheet-anchor was immediately dropped, 
she had driven too far off the bank for it to hold : she 
was, therefore, forced out to sea, leaving the Com- 
modore, with several of his officers, and upwards of 
a hundred of the crew, behind. The wind blew so 
violently that her signals of distress were not dis- 
tinguished by those in the tents, and the glare of 
lightning prevented the explosion of her guns from 
being observed. 

The state of the ship at this moment was utterly 
unfit to meet such a deplorable extremity. The 
leaks, which before were bad, had increased; the 
lanniards of the shrouds were loose; the topmasts 
unrigged; the fore and main yards lowered; the 
remnant of the bower cables hanging from the hawse- 
holes; and two more an-end, to which the sheet- 
anchor was bent. In this wretched state they were 
driven about by the winds and tides. But there is 
something rather surprising to.the seaman, in what 
took place under Mr. Saumarez; for instead of 
heaving up the sheet-anohor, which for four days was 
suffered to drag at her bows with 200 fathoms of 
cable, they first essayed — up the lower yards. 
What they expected the old ship was to do under 
sail, in such a plight, is not recorded; in other re- 
spects, we cannot but admire the painful exertion 
and incessant toil by which these difficulties were 
ultimately mastered. 

This distressing event had happened in the night, 
and great was the dismay of those on shore, when 
the first break of day presented a clean roadstead, 
without any traces of the ship, which they conjec- 
tured must have foundered, and their companions 
have perished in the deep. In the midst of these 
gloomy reflections, and the thought of being lost to 
their country, the Commodore had, doubtless, his 
share of disquietude, but he always maintained his 
usual composure and steadiness; and from those 
inward resources which so well qualified him for 
command, he formed a scheme for extricating him- 
self and his people from their dreadful situation. 
The bark of fifteen tons, that brought the Indians 
from Guahan, it was resolved should be lengthened, 
to convey them to Macao, and every one cheerfully 
commenced his laborious occupation; but the many 
difficulties which presented themselves, and the 
dread of a descent from Guahan, retarded the pro- 
gress of the work and dispirited the men. 

On the nineteenth day after being thus left, to 
their almost frenzied delight, they were relieved 
from their apprehensions by the unlooked-for appear- 
ance of the Centurion; and a boat, laden with pro- 
visions and men, was sent out to assist in bringin 
her to an anchor, which was accomplished the fol- 
lowing afternoon. The Commodore immediately 
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repaired on board, and, on the third day, they were eighteen hundred years ago,—inclosing a neckly. 


once more driven from the anchorage, leavi 


nearly | of emeralds, with ear-rings to match,—another, 


seventy men on shore; but, as the weather was rently of amethysts, but defaced,—a very 
more favourable, and the ship in a better state of | chain, rings, bracelets,—a sandal-clasp, pearls of. 


preparation, they returned again, after an absence of 
five days, to the great joy of their beached compa- 
nions. The Centurion being now refitted, and water 
and provisions, with frait and refreshments of all 
kinds, taken on board, the anchor was weighed on the 
Qist of October, and they quitted Tinian for the third 
and last time, and steered towards Macao. 

The circumstance of the ship being driven from 
her anchors, recalls the readiness with which a sub- 
stitute for the emergency was contrived. To make 
a best bower, two prize-anchors were fixed into one 
stock, and two guns—4-pounders—were placed be- 
tween the shanks ; a third prize-anchor being in like 
manner joined with their own stream, with guns be- 
tween them, made a small bower; so that, besides 
their sheet-anchor, they had again two others at her 
bows, one of which weighed 3900 and the other 
2900 Ibs. It happened that one of the crew, being 
afterwards a warrant officer on board the Terrible, of 
74 guns, at the taking of Quebec, when she drove from 
her moorings by the rapidity of the tide, — 
Anson’s expedient, and to its adoption the safety of 
that fine ship was imputed. While on this subject, 
we should mention that a whaler, in 1834, on weigh- 
ing from Tinian, hooked up one of the Centurion’s 
lost anchors. It was comparatively little corroded, 
having only a thick coat of rust; the wooden stock 
had completely rotted off. The anchor was carried 
over to the island of Guahan, where the natives im- 
mediately commenced beating it out into bars and 
bolts, requisite for their undertaking of building a brig. 

It was probably sold or given to the natives by 
the master of the whaler; but his proper course 
would have been, to have brought it home, and de- 
posited it in one of the royal dedigunn. 

[To be continued.] 





TOMB OF ST. RICHARDE. 


On the 28th ult., a commission of clergymen and 
Jayman had the tomb of St. Richarde, wife of 
Charles le Gros, in the abbey of Andlau, near Stras- 
burg, opened. Within the coffin, which was of 
stone, exceedingly thick, was found the skeleton, 
nearly entire; the bones were of unusual delicacy 
of formation, which circumstance coincides with the 
tradition of the Strasburg Breviary of 1484, that the 
saint was elegantis formez. The abbey of Andlau 
was founded by the empress, in the ninth century ; 
and her body was transferred from its original rest- 
ing-place, in one of the lateral chapels, to a spot be- 
hind the altar, by order of Leo XI., when he visited 
the church in 1804, at which period her canonization 
was decreed. She remained a virgin, notwithstand- 
ing ~? marriage, all her life.—Literary Gazette, 

1.9, 


EXCAVATION AT LYONS. 


Some excavations making at Lyons on the hill of 
Fourviéres, the ancient Forum of the Romans, have 


traordinary fineness and remarkable size; of 4) 
which ornaments the gold is So fine that its brillianey 
remains untarnished by time, as if it came today 
from the jeweller—We may mention, too, whi 
speaking of these exhumations from the tomb of age: 
the discovery, by some workmen, in the earth of ; 
cellar in Rome, of a colossal statue, in perfect 
servation, representing a chained barbarian, and fr 
the evidence of its style apparently belonging to th 
period of the Emperor Adrian.—thenzum, 





SALTING MEAT. 


Tue method for whicha patent has been lately 
taken out by Mr. Payne, is thas described: 
The meat to be salted, is placed within a strong itm 
vessel, which is closed in an air-tight manner, ai 
the air exhausted from it by means of an air-pump;: 
communication is then opened with a brine ves, 
whence the brine flows into the receiver, until itis 
about half filled ; the air-pump is then again work! 
to draw off every particle of air from the meat, kr. 
The brine is then permitted to fill the receiver, ani: 
farther quantity is injected by means of a commm 
forcing-pump, the pressure being regulated by: 
safety-valve loaded with about 100 or 150 lbs. apm 
the square inch, After remaining under this pres 
sure for about fifteen minutes, the meat is cured, ani 
may be taken out of the receiver. 





GOAT’S MILK. 


An Englishman on visiting the Mediteraen 
countries, and finding goat’s milk nearly evey 
where in use, tothe exclusion of that of the cow, 
apt to ascribe this to prejudice: but on further 
search, he will find that it is more digestible the 
cow’s milk, and hence more suitable to warm cur 
tries; and that a far greater amount of milk can 
obtained from a given space of ground pastured ly 
goats than when pastured by cows, in consequem 
of the goat feeding upon | things the cow eit: 
would not taste or that would prove poisonous ® 
her 





The Malta goat frequently gives ten pints of mil 
per day in the height of milking while in the ca 
where a milch-cow was required at Smyrna, seven! 
herds were tried, and the test quantity procun- 
ble was two pints per day from a single cow. 

In many parts of Australia, therefore, (partica- 
larly in the bushy ground near Sydney,) goatsmigt 
with great advantage supplant the cows wary 
purposes; while the flesh of some of the 
differing little from mutton, would still farther e 
hance their value.—Cunningham's Hints for dusire- 
lian Emigrants. 


Mr. Bernarp Cavanacn, the his 








issued an advertisement to say that he «+ receives om 


brought to light a variety of articles, valuable both | pany” ata shilling a head. Pretty ente loli 


intrinsically aid as objects of art. Amongst these | to be expec 


ted from acknowledged 


is the complete jewel-case of some great dame of | terary Gazette, Oct. 30. 





A SURE PLAN FOR WAR. 


From the Examiner 


4 SURE PLAN FOR A WAR AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES. 


70 THE EDITORS OF THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


rmen.—Your conduct with respect to 
B, Sislene with the United States has inspired 
me with the most sincere admiration. It speaks 
ighly for the character of our daily press, that on 
a question involving peace or war with the nation 
most bound to 4 the ties of common origin, 
language, religion, laws, and freedom, and by the 
interests of reciprocal commercial dependence, we 
see the organs of every party merging all their 
political differences in giving expression to the 
same good old English feelings; endeavouring to 
restore the dominion of these prejudices, which 
their readers, of almost every political section, have 
for some time unhappily been equally guilty of 
discarding. It is pleasing as well as ennobling for 
the rational Englishman, to see the Conservative 
Times and the Liberal Chronicle vying in a gene- 
rous rivalry which shall, by means of the grossest 
abuse of language, and the foulest distortion of 
facts, stimulate the bad passions of their country- 
men to the most bloody results. 

[am also delighted to see that these representa- 
tives of the intelligence of Englishmen and the 
feelings of Christians have, with that practical 
god sense which is the distinguishing character- 
isic of our countrymen, already busied themselves 
indevising the mode of carrying on a war which 
bey apparently flatter themselves as being render- 
@ unavoidable. I cannct say, however, that I at 
al concur in any of their speculations, which I 
happen, as yet, to have seen. Some novelty, some 
— of conception, I admit that there is, in 

eit plans for burning such handsome and civiliz- 
ed cites as happen to be situated on the sea-coast 
or Canadian frontier, and for letting loose on our 
brethren of the United States, the ferocity of the 
wild Indian, and the yet more savage cruelty of the 
suddenly liberated negro. But a war between 
Great Britain and the United States would be 
something so novel and vast as to require measures 
ofakind proportionably new and vast. The plans 
hitherto proposed seem to be unworthy of their 
great object; and I venture to suggest a mode of 
carying on this war, which will attain its results 
with far greater certainty, expedition, and (let me 
udi,as not undesirable in the present state of our 
finances) economy. 

Our great means of annoying the United States 
would be the entire destruction of their import and 
export trade by the blockade of their coasts, and 
the capture of their mercantile marine. By this 
we should be enabled to prevent not only the 
‘xportation of their raw cotton, whereby the 
planters of the Southern States, who are supposed 
= uliarly friendly to us, would be ruined ; 
Sut also the importation of our own manufactures, 
meousequence of which the Americans would be 

to manufacture for themselves. Besides 
results, we should probably bring to bank- 
Tuptey all that numerous class of American 
merchants who are deeply indebted to our own 
rma and at the same time supply the half- 
rupt States of the Union with a pretext for 
payment of the dividends on their public 
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stocks, of which the princypal holders are English- 
men. 

Let us keep these results steadily before us. By 
means of a vigorous and ste | prosecution of 
the war, we should, in the first place, cut off the 
supply of the raw material of our great staple 
manufacture: in the second place, we should 
entirely cut off one-third of the foreign market for 
our manufactures: thirdly and lastly, we should 
ruin all those of our countrymen who have lent 
money on either public or private security in the 
United States. Surely these simple ends might be 
attained with much greater ease and simplicity, 
than by the cumbrous and uncertain agency of 
war, at least of war with the United States. Is it 
not in our power to inflict all this detriment on 
our own countrymen with very little expense, and 
without exposing ourselves to any risk of the 
failure of our efforts by the chances of war? Why 
go to the trouble and expense of sending out a host 
of armed cruisers over the face of the Atlantic, 
fatiguing our gallant sailors by the exertion, and 
shedding their blood in the conflicts which will be 
required for the chase and capture of American 
ships, in order to prevent raw cotton coming to, 
or manufactured goods going from, our own 
country ? Why go to all this trouble to destroy the 
raw material and produce of our manufactures, 
when the seats of all those manufactures are with- 
in our grasp, and may be destroyed in a very few 
days? We need not have recourse to the round- 
about way of sending our unconquerable forces 
out of our own country, when, by employing a 
tenth part of their number at home, we might 
make far surer of destroying our own trade and 
manufactures, beggaring our capitalists, and killing 
the operatives of our towns. 

The simplest process which I venture to recom- 
mend is, that when M’Leod is hanged, or indeed 
when he is not hanged (for I find all the newspa- 


pers agree in telling us that the trial is the real in- 
sult for which we must go to war, and that the 


hanging or not hanging M’Leod is a minor con- 
comitant, which does not much matter,) that when 
the time comes for declaring war, we should de- 
clare war not against the United States, but against 
Lancashire, the West Riding, and Lanarkshire. 
There may be other seats of our various manufac- 
tures which it may become necessary to root out 
afterwards; but vigorous and thorough measures 
against these counties might, I should think, put 
us in possession of the results of one American 
war. hy, indeed, declare war at all? Much 
expense might be spared by attacking the counties 
in question without notice. Fifty thousand regu- 
lar troops, and nearly as many sailors would be 
required to conquer Lancashire in America, if I 
may so venture to imitate Lord Chatham’s famous 
phrase: five thousand of our troops might by sud- 
den movements, and the judicious use of railways, 
bombard and sack Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Glasgow, and not be a month about the 
whole job. I should not wish to produce a greater 
destruction of life and property than are absolutely 
necessary: and I think that before any steps are 
taken, an exact calculation should be made of the 
probable duration of a war with the United States 
(and I suppose, if M’Leod is hanged, we must go 
on until he is restored to life); of the amount of 
capital that would be rendered valueless during 
that period ; and of the number of our operatives 
who would perish from want of employment and 
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of food. Care ought to be taken that these amounts | 


i=] 


should not be exceeded; and, indeed, I think it 
would be very proper that the amount of property | 
to be destroyed, and of lives to be taken, should be | 
fairly assessed on the different great towns; and | 
that the troops employed in the bombardment and 
pillage, should be limited to the destruction of a | 
certain number of houses, and the killing a cer- | 
tain number of souls. These returns should be | 
handed into the Crown-office before the commence- | 
ment of the expedition; and the clerks of the peace | 
should be bound to deliver in sworn returns of the | 
damage done. These I would have strictly audited | 
by Mr. Pennington. 

As a war with the United States would ensure 
the destruction not only of their ships, but also of 
a good many of our own, I propose that a calcula- 
tion of the amount of damage likely to accrue in 
this way should be furnished, and the data afford- 
ed by the losses sustained in the last years of the 
last war; that an equivalent amount of shipping 
and of property should be destroyed in cur princi- 
= ports, just as the vessels are about to leave the 

arbour; and that the crews of such vessels should 
be confined in Dartmoor prison during the period 
fixed on for the probable duration of the American 
war. 

It now only remains to deal with such of our 
couatrymen as are public or private creditors of 
the United States. The simplest plan would be 
to pass a short Act of Parliament absolving any 
American government or individual from the pay- 
ment of any debt due to a British subject. It is 
barely possible that some of the States, or some 
old-fashioned merchants among the Yankees, might 
refuse this benefit at the expense of their creditors. 
If this obstacle were found sufficiently serious to 
frustrate our purpose, it would be easy to devise a 
hundred different modes of confiscating or destroy- 
ing an amount of property equivalent to our claims 
on the Americans. It strikes me that it would not 
be incérrect to assume that the proprietors of rail- 
way companies are much about the same sort of 
— with en means, as those who 

ave invested their money in American stocks, or 
lent it to American merchants. It would therefore 
always be open to us to serve these kind of people out, 
either by confiscating a certain amount of railway 
shares for the benefit of such States and individuals 
as could bring satisfactory proof of being in our 
debt, or by destroying a certain portion, if not the 
whole, of our principal railroads. This last mode | 
strikes me as having the incidental advantage of 
diffusing a very large amount of additional damage 
and discomfort over the whole frame of British so- 
ciety, so as to make the public feel throughout 
something of the inconvenience of war. 

I have now taken care of all, or at least the prin- 
cipal, British interests; but we must not overlook 
our North American colonies. In order to put 
that part of the world in the condition in which it 
would be at the close of an American war, orders 
had, I think, better be at once given for laying 
waste the whole frontier, from Sandwich to St. 
John’s, with fire and sword, for, say fifty miles in 
depth. When this had been carefully done, the 
whole might be immediately ceded to the United 
States. 

I am only aware of one objection to the plan, of 
which I have given this rude and imperfect outline. 
I feel that I may be met by the United Service 
Magazine, with the objection that I have made no 
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provision for one of the great ends of 

army and navy call “a dd good war.” "ae 
suppose that any one would complain of my say; 
the lives of all the common soldiers and steel 
would perish in the course of a War, because | 
never could find that their deaths do anybody 
good. If any objections were raised on that ms 
it might be met by letting the soldiers e 
against the large towns, kill a hundred e 
so more while they were about it. As I wou 
not stint these brave men of any of the ¢ 
rewards of British valour, I would of course leave 
them the full use of any women and spirits thy 
might come in their way. But I do antici 
a very serious objection on the score of having 
made no provision for promotion in the two se. 
vices. I admit the validity of such an objection; 


and propose to obviate it by a provision, that, ay » 


estimate having been first made of the number of 
vacancies likely to occur during a war, a raffle fx 
commissions should take place, with a simi 
number of blanks; that the losers should be sho, 
and the winners have their commissions. Ne 
would I omit other stimulants to British heroisn, 
The regiments employed at each place should k 
allowed to wear the words “ Liverpool,” “Leeis,” 
“‘ Sheffield,” or “ Glasgow,” on their colow, 
Manchester I look upon as so very troublesome: 
place, that I would commemorate the triumph of 
our arms there, by giving a Manchester medal » 
the gallant men employed in its destruction. Nor 
should the higher officers of the army and nary 
want the decorations which are usually bestowed 
during the progress of a war. I would not & 
sparing of crosses and ribbons ; and the honourof 
the peerage might very appropriately be confered 
on the distinguished Generals commanding « the 
destruction of Birmingham and Manchester, ot 
Admirals employed in sinking and — 
shipping in the Mersey or the London and Wes 
India Docks. 

With judicious arrangements beforehand, axl 
that unparalleled rigour which we have a right © 
expect from the present wonderful Ministry, | 
reckon upon getting all this done, and well done 
ina month at farthest; and by Christmas we migit 
have a T’e Dewm for our victories, and rejoicing 
for peace. The whole might be done, 1 have litle 
doubt, for half a million, or at the outside a million 
of money. Whether the Americans could beit 
duced to follow our example, and secure their shar 
of the results of war in the same way, woult | 
their concern, and not ours. In order to insure the 
permanent possession of the results of war, We 
should, in common prudence, be bound, at the clo 
of the measures I have suggested, to prohibit, in the 
strictest manner, the importation of raw cotton om, 
and the exportation of our manufactures ob 
United States. And we might, I think, very fairly 
insist on their so far accommodating their policy '® 
ours, as to guard us from the effects of our own 
caprice in relapsing into the old system of nd 
cial intercourse, by promoting the establishment 
cotton, woollen and iron manufactories within 
own territory, and by encouraging them nh pre 
duties. And Iam ey informed that U iF 
fair suggestion would be favorably entertained 
the northern states of the Union. ans 

I propose this plan, therefore, in & strong pub 
viction that, in spite of its novelty, a judicious > 
lic will see that it is a sure, a speedy, = peel 
nomical mode, of attaining all the great 
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sds of an American war. There is, I think, but) gate, and waited for it to arrive. At last I heard 
vneend that I have not provided for, and one in-| the bells; and Jim Herbert, as he turned under the 
terest that I fear I shall not conciliate. My mode | gateway, smiled at me pleasantlie; and he said, 
of carrying on War would, I must confess, supply | wait a bit, young chap, I have somewhat to say to 
the public with very little news, and would there-| thee. After a while, he came to me, and told me 
fore defeat the very object which, I have no doubt, | how he met you walking on the Croft with your 
roduces the invariable unanimity of our daily| maide Susan, and how he contrived to give you 
press in blowing up every spark of possible war.| my packet unseen of her. To think of such craft 
Of true news my plan would undoubtedly cut off | under a waggoner his frock!—but no letter from 
ihe sources; but I do not see that truth is a matter} you. He says that you looked well, and geemed 
of any such great consequence to. either the pub- ll to receive my letter; and I am cogtente: 
lishers or the readers of newspapers. Might not} but had you no opportunitie to write one line? [ 
Dickens be agen Se the next five years by know how it is, dear Hannah,—you dislike any 
Government, Or the newspapers, to write in| artifice; indeed, it is hardly right for me, who owe 
weekly parts bates detailing the events of an! so much to your good ive a0 the abilitie to 
imaginary American war? and might not the dif-| write this, as he sent me a poor orphan to the free- 
ferent newspapers be supplied with these so as to} school, to tempt you in this matter. I can no Jon- 
ig able to give them fresh and fresh to the public? | ger put off telling you the good news. God has / “w 
it strikes me that by this expedient the wants of | indeed heen good to us. Little did I expect such. * 
ail parties might be supplied, without the neces-| happiness when I left Sudbury last May: th 
sity of actually killing men in order to give the | morning, when I looked for the last time from the ha 
public a subject of conversation. I thought my heart would surely burst, and at ene 
Confident as I am of the honesty and benevo-| moment I was inclined to turn back; but then 
lence that impels me to offer these suggestions to| came to my mind what kind neighbor Smith should 
wy countrymen, I do not make them public with-| say she heard your father say about London; so. 
out rare apprehension of their being viewed by | plucked up courage, and walked very fast over the 
many as strange, as impracticable, or even as ob-|'Tye. Dear Hannah, it is a very sad lyfe to be alone 
jectionable. { must confess, however, that I care} in agreat city. At Sudbury I did contrive to see 
ittle for the opinions of those, who, however lightly | you, though at a distance, every day ; and I could 
they may talk of a war with the United States, do| walk in the pleasant fields and think about you, 
w without ever having considered its necessary | and read Master Shakspear his plays which you 
character and results. But from the sage and up-| gave me, and which trulie have been latterly, with 
tht conductors of the daily press, 1 expect a just} my Bible, my onlie comforte. In the evening I 
ypreciation of my motives. These guardians of | could pass your house to catch a glimpse of your 
7 = 4 never s = = —— shadowe on your casement, . to es your spinnet 
wlorehand. We may rely, therefore, on their} sounding; and sometimes I found the neighbours 
iaving well and seriously canaidannd all the con- shewing the carvings to a farmer or two, uke had 
— of — pa a I are peers | doing | been at the market, and it was — to ug pom 
heir best to bring about. They will doubtless not} yain heart to hear them tell how the rich merchant 
be wanting in arguments and clequance sufficient | Master Haybittle, retired from London to his native 
to persuade the public that the ultimate advantages | town, and bought a house, and employed a poor 
oa war with the United States are well worth young man, who shewed some taste for such mat- 
ihe price to be paid for it. _ | ters, to carve upon the wood-work elephants and 
Ihave the honor to be, sir, your most obedient} lions, and other wonderful beasts from the distant 
servant, A British Mercuant. | lands where he used to send merchandize. Then 
all said the carver must go up to London and be- 
come a great man. Well, I got to London, but no 
one would employ me, and my little pittance of 
money got lower and lower; and I used, for want 
LOVE LETTER OF 1669. of employment, to go to the churchyard of St. Paul, 
and watch the building, Ne = ar J be 
ai oa one of the wonders of the world. Suddenly it 
*.. ag Sade ae 5 ons eae of | struck me one day, that they would surelie oe 
(rl xxi, letter C:,) rel y. nl on i , f Sud. into such a grand building carvings, such as I have 
bry, een a cuthednt} 0 St. Poul’ ~ Ue | often seen at Melford and the other churches; and 
canous and A neath ne ines con ll pte ca om od rs I spoke humblie to the foremen: but they repulsed 
copy it 8 eS = =. sa ing, ‘ nay an ome semana here.’ 
oy Vevertheless, I went.day after day to look on at a 
amen distance ; and a cok veuniah as I stood as 
Care of ., aaa eery, A. usu * in great ad 1 + cme a ay eye: appmnenas. 
te z wit apers in his hand, an e talked with the 
cae I ses tn rue - 3, a , work-people and at lnsegps eye fell on me, and he 
tat this may find rs boowahepeahe = hie oe ivf said to the foreman, ‘ What does that young man 
: T hope hy A he ae | a hee Bd went J = — have any en ae here, 
: ur! unless they have business ;’ and the foreman an- 
tel ot gen gm a I Pa swered, ‘ Please you, Sir Christopher, he is a coun- 
Se nat bsaened,grqrag "?) on ule | try fellow, who troubles us to give him some of 
dear Hannah think wt It to you. 1 Know, MY | the carving-work to do.” On this the gentleman, 
» you think it both hard and wrong to | who I then knew to be the great architect, beck- 


: > thing from the knowledge of so kind a|oned me towards him, and said, ‘Friend, you 
etek The waggon returns into Lon-| want carving-work, what have you been to 
¥; 8o I went to the yard in Bishop-| carve?’ Hannah! indeed you will hardly credit 
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it, but I was so confused, that forgetting all but 
what I earned my bread by whilst I was in the 
country, I answered stammeringlie, ‘ Please your 
worship, Sir Christopher, I have been used to carve 
troughs.’ ‘Troughs!’ said he; ‘then carve me, 
as a specimen of your skill, a sow and pigs—it 
will be something in your line; and bring it to me 
this day week—I shall be here ;? on which he went 
away smiling, and all the foremen and work-peo- 
ple burst into loud laughter. Ido not know how 
i reached my lodging; but when I did, I throwed 
myself on the bed, and shed bitter tears, and re- 
proached myself for losing such an opportunity of 
explaining what I had done on your father his 
house. In theevening, the good Quaker woman, 
whose back-garret | rent, came upstairs, and en- 
tering my room, said, ‘ Friend Philip, I have not 
seen thee since morning—I feared thou wert ill; 
see, I have brought thee some broth.’ But I could 
nottouch it. So she said, ‘Tell, I pray thee, thy 
trouble; it may be I can help thee.’ So I tol 
her; and she said, ‘Thou art wrong; for if the 
man who is building that great steeple-house re- 
quires such and such a thing done, why, if thou 
really hast skill, it will be shewed as well in that 
as in any other matter.’ Her words were com- 
forting to me; and [ sat up on the bed, and ate 
the broth; and then I took my last guinea, and I 
went out and bought a block of pear-tree wood, 
and worked at my task continually ; and yesterday 
morning I dressed myself in my best, and wrapping 
it in an apron borrowed from my kind landlady, 
I went to the building. The work-people jeered 
me, and pressed very much that J should shew 
it to them; but on no account would I do so. 
I waited two or three hours, and then it was 
rumored that Sir Christopher was arrived with 
a party of the quality, to whom he was shew- 
ing the building. At Test he and the rest passed 
where I stood; but when I would have gone for- 
ward to speak with him, the foreman and others 
would have hindered me, saying, ‘ This is not the 
proper time ; you may see that Sir Christopher is 
otherwise e . But necessity made me then 
bolder ; and I said, ‘He himself appointed me this 
morning ;’ and I pressed through them. Directly 
his eye caught me, he beckoned ; and I went to- 
wards him, and I bowed and undid the apron, and 
or aery the carving to him. For a minute he 

eld it in his hand—O! deare Hannah! what an 
anxious minute—and then said, ‘I engage you, 
young man; attend at my office to-morrow fore- 
noon.’ Then he walked on with the party, still 
holding the sow and pigs in his hand; but when 
a litle distance, he turned round and said, 
‘Wait until we pass back.’ So I waited: and 
when they returned, Sir Christopher came up to 
me, and said, ‘Mr. Addison’—I think he said 
Addison or Addington—‘ wishes to keep your 
carving, and requests me to give you ten guineas 
for it I bowed; and then he said, «I fear I did 
you some injustice, young man; but a great 


national work is entrusted to my care, and it is my | 


solemn duty to mind that no part of the work falls 
into inefficient hands—mind and attend me to- 
morrow.” So I bowed and ran home; and my 
kind landlady was also overjoyed. This morning 
I have been at the office; and I am indeed engaged 
to do carving in this most wonderful building. I 
leave, at your discretion, to acquaint your father 
of this matter ; and if you would write to me only 


MUSICAL SNUFF BOXES AND BARREL-ORGANS. 


one line, it would increase the 


finding 


y i 


letter, 


the building of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, might, by 


some great chance, mention the name of this Phils 
Wood. My search was rewarded—I fool 
pp. 90, 91, vol. iii.:—* Philip Haybittle subpenei 
rom Sudbury, Suffolk, deposed that he receired 
certain sums of large amount, as per recei 

given during the years 1701, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7, fy 
carved work in the cathedral-church of St. Paul 
On inquiry from their honours the Commissioner 
respecting the difference betwixt his name and te 
name on the various receipts, the said Phili Hy. 
bittle deposed, that he married Hannah, only 


d | daughter of Ralph Haybittle, sometime a merchay 


in Chepeside ; and by the terms of the will of his 
said father-in-law, he was obliged to change lis 
name.’ ”—Lirerary Gazette. 


MUSICAL SNUFF-BOXES AND BARREL 
ORGANS. 


The idler in the streets of London cannot fail » 
be struck with the number of caricatures in the 
shop-windows. In Houndsditch, Field Lan, « 
Tooley Street, as in the Haymarket, Piccadilly, or 
Pall Mall, allegorical satires upon public chane- 
ters, etched, lithographed, or in wood-engrving, 
may be seen exposed to view—from engnm 
which in point of eemtgpeniat. drawing, soli 
and shade, may rank above par as works of at, 
down to blotches scarcely less black and deform! 
than those which are scattered through old blac 
letter volumes, or stare us grimly in the face fon 
the pages of the Seven Champions of Chri 
and such like, printed with worn-out types on te 
paper. They are to be met with of | 1 grades of 
artistical skill, in separate sheets or in 
—as HBs, or illustrations of Crurcsuann’s Om 
nibus, or of Cieave’s Penny Gazette, they swam 
**in number numberless.” 

The Metropolis is the great workshop from whit! 
the demand of the whole country for this kind « 
wit is supplied; and its capacity of production # 
pears adequate to the glut even of a wider 
This fact would seem to imply a dpe — 
talent for inventive fun than really exists. Mue 


of it is merely mechanical. When once a joke bs 
been expressed pictorially in a happy manaet, 
sable skill in drawing and a collection of Joe 
lers is all that is required toestablish a caricaturs 
The figures and their arrangement, the inscriptions 





tf 


| below or the labels in their mouths, may valy, ; 
the jest is at bottom the same. The best ea 
moderi caricaturists do little more than furnish 
with variations of Buxsury and GinRat, vi 
This repetition—this mechanical imitation 

—is not confined to limners. It has its ¥ f 
well as its pictorial yy The slang wit pal 
men, watermen, et genus ¢ 

stock in trade of some popular writers—flows froa 


— - there may 
a similar source. Once in a century may 








siekeni 
ung up 
nothin, 
on the 
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some ¢ 
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GOLD DUST AND DIAMONDS.—THE WEALTHY MISER. 145 
q really witty member of these semi-industrious the diamonds at a glance, as they wash. One I 
callings ; but the great store of quaint Cockney saw about the size ofa large grain of wheat, clear 
sayings, is the fruit of the hours of ennui spent by | and bright; but these are not to be purchased, as 
yackney coachmen and others while waiting for a | they are the Raja’s property. The gold they are 
re. They try to produce a variation of that joke allowed to dispose of; which they do at 12 or 15 
of Bill Gubbins which has kept all their friends | rupees per tola. The veins are, | am convinced, 
laughing for so many years. | some distance off, as the grains of gold appear flat- 
Ascending to more polite circles, we do not es- tened by collision, in rolling among pebbles.—The 
cape from the mechanical; it pursues us every-} Heera Khoond is an island, about a coss long, and 
where. The staple of all public speaking is mon- | one or two hundred yards wide, in the Mahann.d- 
srously monotonous. Comic dramatists have for dy, seven miles, seven and a haif furlongs from 
wo hundred years been unable to invent acomedy the eastern. end of %ambulpoor. The Heera 
whieh shall consist of other than the eternal theme | Khoond is that part of tie river, which runs south 
ofacourtship ending in matrimony. The strong of the islands. The diamonds and gold dust are 
family likeness of magazine-wits it would be su-| said to be washed down the Ebee river, about four 
pertluous to enlarge upon. ; | miles above the Heera Khoond; but as both are 
All these caterers for the public amusement very | procurable as far as Soonpoor,I am inclined to 
much resemble the musical toys, called, according | think there may be veins of gold along the Mahan- 
io their form and dimensions, musical snuff boxes | nuddy. It would however, I think, be very desir- 
or barrel-organs. The tune they play is sweet) able to have this part of the country properly 
enough, and they who are not accustomed to hear | examined, which it never was yet. The season 
much music may fancy it original; but it soon! for washing is after the river subsides, on the 
wearies, from its unvarying repetition and the rains ceasing; but they occasionally continue until 
sickening sense that it is purely mechanical. Cal-| the rains again interrupt their labours.—Masor 
ing upon an after-dinner orator for a toast, is clearly | OuseLey, J. A.S., Beneav. 
nothing more than setting your musical snuff box 
on the table for the amusement of the company. 
A certain amount of sentiment he must possess, 
some command of language, and a little fancy: but 
they all flow in the channels impressed by habitual | 
sssociations—you to ch his emotions, and he plays | 
teold tune over again. The greater part of our 


THE WEALTHY MISER. 


The sale of the furniture of the late Mr. Smith, 
of Great St. Andrew-street, Seven Dials, took 


plitical orators differ from these only in the greater 
noustiousness of the passions, by means of which 
dey seck to stimulate their hearers, and the more 
wery-day business character of their themes. They 
ae the barrel-organs of rhetoric. But that it would 
we invidious to select a few and impossible to point 
outall, it might easily be shown that the musical 
suf boxes and barrel-organs preponderate at 
present in all departments of art and literature. 

This idea might be productive of rather unpleas- 
at reveries in certain nightmare moods of the 
mind. The notion of being surrounded, not by 
entient sympathizing fellow-creatures, but by 
music-mills, each grinding off in perfect apathy 
delicate imitations of every tone of varied sentiment, 
might be enough to drive a man of weak nerves 
mad—SpecTaTor. 


GOLD DUST AND DIAMONDS. 


I visited the Heera Khoond, and saw the process 


place on Friday. The interest excited by the 
event in so populous a neighbourhood, caused such 
a rush of people to the house as to render neces- 
sary the interference of the police to preserve order. 
The lots were, as may be supposed, of an ordinary 
description, but realised extravagant prices, owing 
to a prevalent idea among the buyers that they 
contained hidden treasures. The story of the for- 
| tunate man who recently bought a pair of old 
shoes, in which lay concealed a quantity of bank- 
notes, contributed in no small degree to promote 
this delusion. The library of the deceased con- 
sisted of a few sacred volumes, of which the Bible, 
announced in the catalogue, was not forthcoming, 
it having probably been purloined by some one 
who expected to find it interleaved with bank 
notes. ‘The late Mr. Smith, used to attend the 
Whitfield chapel in Tottenham-court-road. The 
sister, who acted as housekeeper to him, —— 
| an income of £1 per week, not from the liberality 
| of her brother, but by right of her father’s will, who 
died many years ago. She has long labored under 
an imbecile state of mind. Until within a very few 





of washing for gold dust and diamonds. A set of | years, Mr. Smith used to labour actively at the 
fshermen have villages free from rent; on this | forge, which his father had left him, together with 
ervice, men, women, and children are employed. | upwards of £20,000; but latterly his toil was re- 
The women alone wash, the men and children | stricted to the supply of locks, bars, bells, &c., re- 
omg the gravel and sand in wooden trays, and} quired at his various houses in Mornington-place 
place it in the trough, which is open at one end, | and elsewhere. Mr. Smith was, in the strictest 
with a gentle inclination towards the river, on the } sense of the word, a miser; and the anecdotes relat- 
‘ge of which the women sit. With their left! ed in the neighbourhood of his penurious habits, 
tands they stir up the gravel, and with the right | would form a volume as interesting as that of the 
pour water out of a wooden basket-looking bucket | eccentric Mr. Elwes. He was of the Phineas Phiddy 
gently over the upper end; it runs out. into the | school, and formed a striking illustration of the de- 
“vet, the larger pebbles and gravel are thrown | gree of wealth to which a man may attain by re- 


over, aud the finer sand, on the trough being full, | 


T-washed until little remains, when it is removed 
into the wooden trays, and by dipping them under 
he and shaking them about, the gravel gradual- 
y falls over. leaving only gold dust. They detect 
January, 1842,—Museum. 19 


arding self in every moment and movement in life. 

r. Smith is supposed to have died worth £200,- 

000. It is said that his funeral expenses, though 

moderate, would have swallowed up his expenditure 

for three years while living —Britannia, Oct. 23. 
Sp, or Mac. il 
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Saxony Dotcars or 1657.— Numismatic Society.—Mr. 
Walter Hawkins presented specimens of rare dollars of 
John George, second Elector of Saxony. These were 
struck in 1057. The earlier had the words Deo et Pa- 
trie running round the effigies of the elector on horse- 
back, the word Deo being behind the horse. This gave 
rise to many bitter and sarcastic remarks from sectarians, 
who accused the Saxons of caaiety in putting the word 
Deo st the horse’s tail. The Elector, not proof against 
such absurd ridicule, recalled the coins without regard to 


expense, and issued fresh, in which the legend commences | the mordant, is a conductor; and im 


at the horse’s head.— Literary Gazette. 

Birp ArcniTecture.—Zoological Society.—At a recent 
meeting Mr. Gould called attention to an extraordinary 
piece of bird-architecture, which he had ascertained to be 
constructed by the satin bird, Ptilonorhynchus holqsericeus, 
and another of similar structure, but still larger, PI the 
Chlamydera maculata. These constructions, Mr. Gould 
states, are perfectly anomalous in the architecture of birds, 
and consist in a collection of pieces of stick and grass form- 
ed into a bower ; or one of them (that of the Chlamydera) 
might be called an avenue, being about three feet in length, 
and seven or eight inches broad inside ; a transverse section 
giving the figure of a horse-shoe, the round part down- 
wards. They are used by the birds as a playing-house, 
or ‘‘run’’ as it is termed, and are used by the males to 
attract the females. The run of the satin bird is much 
smaller, being less than one foot in length, and moreover, 
differs from that just described, in being decorated with 
the highly-coloured feathers of the parrot tribe. The 
Chlamydera, on the other hand, collects around its ‘‘ run’”’ 
a quantity of stones, shells, bleached bones, &c.: they 
are also strewed down the centre within. Mr. Gould 
spent much time in observing the habits of those birds, 
and was fully satisfied that the ‘‘runs’’ were actually 
formed by them, and constructed for the purposes de- 
scribed.—Jb. 

Katorama, or Paintine iy Retrer.—Under this title 
an exhibition of a novel kind has been thrown open in 
Bond Street. It consists of landscapes on a large scale, 
and presenting trees, water, animals, human figures and 
every variety of scenery ; but instead of canvasand co- 
lour, being composed of paper cut out with scissors, and 
by disposition and gumming together, made to represent 
all these features in a very effective manner. In some 
points the distances are managed by having the materials 
on different horizontal lines; in others, by painting the 
background. As objects of curiosity, these Kaloramic 
products deserve a visit, like Miss Lingwood’s Needle- 
work, over which they have the advantage of being more 
original.—Jb. 

Stigetmayver’ Gatvano-piastic Process.—A letter 
from Munich intorms us that the celebrated Bavarian 
sculptor Stigelmayer has brought to such a pitch of per- 
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Cuinese Grass-cLoru.—A correspondent i 
newspaper states, that what is called Chews pana 
and what we import as twisted fishing-lines from tie 
East, are manufactured from the fibres of the aloe.—J}, 

Catico-Printine By Vouratc Execraiciry.—4 
tented simple process of calico-printing by electrical . 
tion is about to be exhibited in operation at the Polytech. 
nic Institution. ‘The fabric, moistened with the morisn 
is pa on a platinum plate connected with the negaiin 
pole of a galvanic battery ; the positive pole commun. 
flowers or otherwise, as may 
1s completed by lay. 

» Which, wet wit 
} nmediately an oxide 
or other salt, of the several metals is formed, combining 
with the mordant, and producing coloured figures, gree, 
from copper, brown from silver, &c. We have not sey 
the process, and therefore for the nt shall not ep. 
large on this interesting sabject—Ih 


STEAM CHARGED witH Exgcrriciry.— of Sei 
ences, Paris, Sept. 20.—M. Seguier communicated the 
result of a recent experiment made by him for prow 
that steam was highly charged erty soled, fe had 
placed himself on a stool properfy isolated at about 
yard from the orifice of a safety-valve, and by plan 
a metallic rod, fitted with a bunch of points at the extr. 
mity, into the vapour as it came from the boiler, he sw- 
ceeded in charging himself strongly with the elec 
fluid. In a few seconds all the hair on his head was made 
to stand erect, and in a few seconds more sparks vere 

iven out from his body to conductors at several inches 
istance.—Ib., Oct. 2. 

Erratic Biocxs anp Moratnes.—Scientifie Congres 
of France. Section of Geology. Sitti Sept. 10- 

most important discussion on erratic blocks and mo- 
raines took place this day. We regret that we are ur 
able to give more than a brief abstract of it; a very good 
report will be found in the Moniteur of the 16th inst. M. 
Yttier, who had extensively studied the districts of the 
Jura and the Alps, gave it as his opinion that all the lake 
of Geneva, and the Valois, with the adjoining valleys, 
had once been an immense mer de gies, that the 
blocks on the Jura were trayisported thither ae 
of moraines. The local details into which he entered 
were of the highest interest. M. Bravais took a similx 
view of the case; he professed himself an implicit a- 
herent of M. Agassiz, and combatted the theory of dilu- 
vian currents. The Abbe Croizet stated, that although 
it was certain, from fossil remains, that the temperature 
of E had once been much higher than now, yet 
had undergone a great cooling at a recent 
epoch; since he had found at Neschers in Auvergne the 
aye of —_ - of | yo r and “_— 
He adopted the theory of diluvian currents 
extent. . M. James Achard, who studied the Alps 
without being attached to either o the two opposing 


theories on this point, observed, that a rps 


cating with various devices, 
be, in different metals. The circle 
ing the metallic pattern on the 


fection his Galvano-plastic process, that its effects would | be made between blocks 


be deemed fabulous, were they not publicly exhibited in 
the museum of the Society of Arts. In the space of 
two or three hours, colossal statues in plaster are covered 
with a coat of copper, which takes with the greatest ac- 
curacy the most minute and delicate touches, giving the 
whole all the appearance and solidity of the finest casts 
in bronze. M. Stigelmayer has also applied his process 
to the smallest objects, as flowers, plants, and even in- 
sects, bringing them out with such accuracy, that they 
seem to have been executed by the hands of the most 
skilful artists. —J6. 

H. B.—Three other caricatures have proceeded from 
the political hotbed of the hour; 702, 3,4. The dog in 
the manger, is the ex-premier, now out of that place, 
which Peel, as an ox, is approachin nd a capital ox- 
cheek he makes. Farmer John Bull is looking on with 
a glorious glowr. O'Connell as Barnaby Rudge, with 
Lord John Russel in a basket at his back as the Raven, 
screaming, ‘‘ Never say die; hurrah!’’ is wonderfully 
spirited, and one of the very best single-figured carica- 
tures of all the artist has ever executed. The last re- 
presents Wellington and Peel, walking arm-in-arm, as 
** a pair of long-headed fellows ;”’ and they are excellent 
characteristic portraits.—J6. 


| 
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diluvial detritus. There was a gre 
- blocks now found on the glaciers, 


dinary detrital heaps. He instan 

earth in 1823, resulting from the b I 

course of the Dranse in the Valois; in whic 1 

tity of solid matter conveyed by the water was surprising, 

De. Lortet had observed currents of mud in Switzerland 

moving with considerable velocity, and bones ie 

surface granitic blocks of no small magni ¥. 

thought, therefore, that the erratic blocks were 

all cases to be assigned to morames.—!0., Ve 
ZootocicaL Socrery.—At the ordinary m 

Thursday, the receipts for September er 

6671. 4s. 6d., making a total balance in hand 

9d. — had ao : 7151. 6s. 8d., 

resent balance of 4731. Os. ld. 

= the gardens was 13,604; and the y= 

5441. 15s. The presents during the mon 

much value, including two lions and a 

— ae - Tunis 3 o-— 

two golden eagles; an 

monkeys from Fernando Po; and 

of birds, and three of 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Knapp. One of the chimpanzees, recently added 
ay Dg collection has unfortunately died.— Literary Ga- 
— P G Academ 

ants oF THE PotynesiaN GRovuPr.— y 
(Samen, Paris.—Sitting of Sept. 27.—M. Serres pre- 
sented to the Academy, in-the name of a committee ap- 

‘nted for that purpose, a report on the observations and 
collections made by Admiral Dumont d’ Urville on the 
‘shgbitants of the isles in the southern and eastern ocean. 
The admiral was of opinion that the inhabitants of New 
diolland, New Zealand, and others of the Australian and 
Polynesian Groups, belong to the —_ family—{one 
of te three great primitive divisions of the human race, 
vis. the Caucasian, or white division ; the Mongolian, or 
vellow division; the Ethiopic, or black division.) The 
Malays and other people of the islands more properly 
Asiane, belonged to the golian division, or to crosses 
between this and the Ethiopic. ‘The fifty casts of heads, 
which the admiral had brought home from different points, 
were observed by M. Serres to be of the utmost value 
indetermining the true characters of these tribes; and 
were more important in a scientific point of view, since 
the aborigines were fast disappearing before the increase 
of the white and mixed race. Thus there are now only 
jorty individuals existing of the aboriginal —- of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and only one birth took place 
among them in 1839; so that there was no doubt but that 
hey would ultimately become extinct. . It was true, that 
the natives of other islands were of tribes very closely 
allied tothem. The admiral considered that the various 
languages spoken in the Polynesian and Australian 
groups were only the remnants of dialects of a primitive 
tongue, common perhaps to them all, but now totally 
lost. He observed, that the superior races of the human 
species were at all points gaining rapidly on the inferior, 
and that the physical improvement of the human race 
was in progress. M. Serres gave it as his own opinion, 
that the Hindoos, Arabs, Mongols, and Chinese had one 
common origin, and that an Ethiopic one ; an opinion at 
vanance with the general classification mentioned above. 
—h., Oct. 9. 

H. B.—Nos. 708, 9, 10.—The first represents Lord 





Melbourne seated in a brown study, expressing his ad- 
wration of the boy Jones’ getting into the palace a third 
me. The next is Peel as a schoolmaster, showing 
Lords Melbourne and John Russell a sum in addition, 


vis 90 and 1, making the Commons’ majority. Lord 
Brougham is enjoyiug the puzzle of his old pupils. The 
third, and best, is Peel apy te cntinguier of Con- 
servatism upon the light of Whiggery. Some of the 
‘ormer ministers are guttering wu. Oct. 9. 

New Musica, Insrrument.— Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. —Sitting of Oct. 4.—At this day's sittin an in- 
strument of the piano-forte kind was introduesd, to the 
notice of the members, and was played upon. Its inven- 
‘or, M. Isoard, who occupies a very humble position, in 
the working classes, had long devoted his attention to a 
kind of combination of the effects which would result 
ae hammer of the piano-forte and the bow of the 
ion, in producing sharply, and then in prolonging, any 
pa} note made by the vibration of strings. He had 
= in 1835 for a commission of the Academy to be 
te ~ and to decide upon the merits of his invention, 
a hes affair had been delayed, and almost, forgotten. 
— justice has been done to the inventor; and 
~ > commninsioners, who have been appointed, will re- 
" “en 1 instrument. The principle of the invention 
_ that ~ sound is first produced by a hammer, as 
inp wap me striking a string, and then the vibra- 


surate with the 

prolonged ad | 

_ compass of the organ.— Jb. 

Remar a. Eyrects oF THE Gymnotus.—London 

teal — a Oct. 19.—** Observations on the elec- 
effects gymnotus,’’ by. Professor Schénbein. 
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After stating the progressive increase of information with 
respect to the torpedo, the author describes the gymno- 
tus, especially that specimen in the Adelaide Gallery. 
He then states that, in the autumn of 1839, he had per- 
mission to go through a series of experiments, and pro- 
ceeds to detail the results. He says that, when he and 
his friends approached the vessel in which the eel is kept, 
‘it appeared by no means disturbed nor afraid by the 
arrival of the new-comers ;"’ but when “he placed him- 
self at the side of the tub, his sleeves tucked up and his 
arms extended, in order to seize it at the same time by 
the head and by the tail, it removed suddenly, placed 
itself at the side of the tub most remote, and did not re- 
turn on his side so long as he remained there.’’ After 
receiving the shock, which he compares to that from a 
bee | large Leyden jar charged to a maximum, or rather 
to that from a voltaic battery of 200 pairs, he obtained the 
spark between the gold leaves of an electroscope and 
decomposed iodide of potassium. He had not time to 
decompose water; but states, that although in attempt- 
ing this, no visible development of gas should occur, yet 
the fact of electrolysis having taken place would be fully 
determined if the plantinum electrodes should be found 
(as he doubts not they would be) polarized. A deviation 
of the needle 42 degrees indicated, as did the development 
of iodine in a former experiment, that the positive end of 
the electrical organ is toward the head. From these facts 
Professor Schénbein concludes that not only is the force 
developed similar to that derived from the voltaic pile, 
but even identical with it: upon the principle that like 
effects result from like causes. But in examining the 
nature of the organ by which this power is developed, he 
observes several points in which it differs most essentially 
from the voltaic pile. Prominent amongst these were 
the wide difference between the electro-motive force pos- 
sessed by the animal substances, of the one and the metals 
and acid of the other; and the power which the creature 
possesses of controlling at will the action of this organ, 
even though a complete circuit is formed betwen the ter- 
minals of the organ by the conducting medium. In con- 
firmation of his opinion, that the organ does not act as a 
voltaic pile, he states that if it be removed from the body, 
or if the creature be dead, or if the nerves which are con- 
nected with it be cut, then all action ceases; and that no 
combination of the materials of this organ, however ski!- 
fully compacted, produces effects in the remotest degree 
comparabie with the action of even a weak voltaic pile. 
He mentions, also, that the fish has so much control over 
this power, that it seems to know when it is touched by 
the hands of a man, and when touched by metal, and 
that it discharges its electricity accordingly. Again, if 
the power proceeded from an oun analogous 
to that of a voltaic pile, it would follow that, as soon 
as the discharge had been made, the apparatus would 
instantly return to the same degree of electric ten- 
sion; whereas the reverse is the case with the gym- 
notus—the development of its power is ever followed by 
a state of exhaustion. And this is the case with al] vital 
forces ; they are exhausted by efforts. This fact of ex- 
haustion seems to demonstrate an intimate relation be- 
tween the electric force and the vital power of this 
animal. Then, again, the fish has no more control over 
the nature of this force, than he has over the nature of 
animnal functions generally ; he can employ it or not, at 
pleasure ; but if he employs it, it must be in accordance 
with certain natural laws. For instance, the positive 
terminus is towards the head, and never elsewhere. 
Numerous experiments were detailed, and conclusions 
deduced. The negative result to: which the Professor 
arrives was, that the true cause of the phenomena is sti] 
completely obscure, and must neither be sought for in 
the physical or chemical constitution, nor in a settled 
organization of certain parts of these animals; but that 
there exists, without our being able at present to deter- 
mine how, an intimate connexion between the vital 
actions, dependent on the will of the fish, and the physi- 
= phenomena which these vital actions produce.—/b., 
. 23. 


Fosstz Fucoms.—In the red sandstone formation of 
Cheshire, at a place called Storeton Quarry, Mr. John 
Cunningham of Liverpool has discovered some very in- 
teresting geological remains. Of these, a clever litho- 
graphic engraving has been kindly sent to us. They 
represent fossil fucoids in great perfection, and with iden- 
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tical distinctness. There are also slabs containing im- 
pressions of the feet of the Cheirotherium or Labyrintho- 
don ; and we are indebted to Mr. John Hall of Liverpool 
for the following information respecting these remarkable 
relics of bygone ages. He writes: ‘* On further investiga- 
tion in Storeton Quarry, remains of five or six more fucoids 
were found. This drawing appears to be of parts of at 
least three plants, if not four, and even five. While at 
the quarry with Mr. Marrat, we saw a slab of about five 
inches thick, or rather more; the lower part, or surface, 
contained casts from impressions of feet in a stratum ot 
clay lying below, while the upper part contained im- 
pressions of feet; and in some of these impressions or 
matrixes the toes were partly remaining, the cast having 


broken when separating a block of stone which lay above | 
On turning up the block, there were | 


this five-inch slab. 
the casts, with part of the toes broken off, wanting the 
pieces which remained in the matrix, or impression, in 
the upper surface of the five-inch slab. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


8 , CO nding in form to the ordi 
snails; and, thirdly, because he found in the 
Boulogne, as well as at Tenby, dead and 
The mode of operation by which such excavations ay 
made he considers to be the same as that by which the 
common limpet corrodes a socket in caleareous rocks: 
he is of opinion that in both cases the animal secretes a 
acid fluid.---J6. 

Tae Screntreic Concress oF Tray had fixed op 
Parma as the place wg a for 1843. Application for 
permission to assemble there was consequent! 
the Duchess Maria Louisa; but her imperi oo, 
has refused. The Congress then applied to the Duke of 
Lucca for leave to assemble in his capital, but his royal 
highness has not acteded to the request. We have 
not heard what place has been fixed on.—Jb, 


Heat or Tue Orcanic Tissues or Aymmats.—Acade. 


latitat of 
living 





| 


| 


Thus, animals | my of Sciences.—Sitting of Oct. 18.—Messrs. Breschet and 


large and small ran over the clay, and left impressions of | Becquerel communicated to the Academy the result of 
their feet ; then five inches of sand obliterated them; and | some experiments on the heat of the organic tissues of ani. 


this sand, sooner or later became stone. 


Meanwhile, | mals. 


They had proceeded, with this object in view, to 


another thin layer of clay was deposited ; and again the | shave the hair off some rabbits, and then had covered ther 
same kind of animals left the impressions of their feet in | bodies with a mixture of glue, tallow, and resin. This 
this clay, which was subsequently covered over with fifty | substance stopped up all the pores of the skin, and caused 
or sixty feet of sand, now sandstone of good quality for | death ina short time. The result of their experiments 


building. The drawn fucoids are in another part of the 
quarry, separate from where the impressions and casts of 
feet are usually found; but these fucoids are also at a 
depth of about fifty feet. Near to where the impressions 
and casts are usually found, we picked up a piece of the 
petrified stem of a fucoid, as thick as that in this drawing, 
and also noticed traces of other fucoids. The foss:l 
fucoids, and the casts of feet, are only found where there 
are seams, or joints, in the sandstone-rock. These seams 
are of three to five inches in thickness, and filled with 
soft and indurated clay and loose sand, or very soft and 
friable sandstone. I give you this information, thinking 
it may add interest to the drawing, or to assist you, if 
you please to notice the subject at all in your Gazette. 
ossil fucoids are not often found of twenty to twenty- 
seven feet long; and fossils of any kind are very rare in 
the new red sandstone formation.’’—Literary Gazette. 


GaLVANo-PLASTIC Bas-reLier.—M. Arago presented 
to the Academy a galvano-plastic ban-cellet in silver by 
M. Soyer, being the first specimen of the application of 
that process to this metal. M. Soyer was of opinion, that 
the process might be applied on such an extensive scale, 
that even the bronze work of the great elephant on the 
Place de la Bastille might be formed by means of it, in- 
stead of being cast.—Jb., Oct. 23. 


Mopern Fossiz, Woop—not a mere incrustation, but 
a complete conversion of a small! slab or block of deal 
into a silicified substance, retaining the fibrous texture, 
grain, sap, &c. of the original wood. The petrifaction 
has taken place within the period of the existence of the 
houses in Bedford Row, Holborn; for on breaking into 
a portion of the wall of No. 22. undergoing repair, near 
to the course of the water-pipes (the wail being in a damp 
state,) the workmen struck out the fossil, a small piece 
of which weyhave before us. The workmen appropriated 
the larger Specimens, several of which, we understand, 
were readily disposed of to a curiosity-dealer in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fossil must have been originally built in 
as deal,—a common occurrence in a brick wall. In such 
a case, whence could the silex be derived? Could the 
sand of the mortar supply it? Or is this an instance of the 
conversion of carbon.—/bd. 


‘*On tHe Acency or Snalts in corroding deep cavi- 
ties in compact limestone-rocks,’’ by the Rev. Professor 
Buckland. 

The author’s attention was first directed to the action 
of snails on limestone, at Boulogne, in 1839 ; and during 
a visit to Tenby, in the early part of the present year, he 
ascertained that certain perforations in the rock on which 
the castle stands, and considered by some observers to 
have been made by pholades, must have been excavated 
by snails. The reasons adduced for this inference are, 
that the hollows never occur on the top of the ledges of 
lime-stone-rock, but on the sides and under-surfaces, 
where alone the animals could find shelter: that the cavi- 
ties are often confluent, and very irregular in size and 


lw 


as, that an animal*whose skin had shewn a tempen- 
ture of 38 degrees of the centigrade scale, or about 10 
Fahrenheit, before the mixture was put on, gave a bes 
of 32 degs. shortly after; and at an interval of an how 
gave 244 degs. centigrade, or about 754 Fahrenbe 
Another animal gave still lower indications of heat. | 
had been expected that, from all the pores being stopped 
up, internal fever would have been produced, and a gre: 
increase of heat have been displayed. These gentlema 
also communicated the results of experiments on the rel 
tive heat of arterial and venous blood, confirming the com- 
monly received opinion as to the superior heat of the 


| former.—Jb., Oct. 30. 


PuotocRaPHy.—A communication was read from M. 
Gaudin, descriptive of his method of preparing photo- 
graphic plates of metal with the bromure of iodine, instead 
of the fe of iodine. This made the photographic 
surface so exceedingly sensitive, that perfect impressions 
could be taken, not instantaneously, but in a quarter ola 
second! He had thus succeeded in taking impressions 
objects while in rapid motion ; and, 4 others, had 
produced a beautiful ps of the Pont- Neuf, from M. Le 
rebours’ balcony, with all the people, horses, and vebicles 
while in motion. He had also taken portraits in this way, 
in which all the qqeeaie A lips and ‘ere m4 : 

rsons were-speaking or smiling, was p 
we mentioned, tan the bromure of iodine required grew 
precaution in its preparation, bromium being the most n- 
lent caustic known, and a single drop of it falling or . 
ing on the eye of the preparator causing blindness. to 
of the persons employed by M. Gaudin to. pete 

lates had lost the si ms of one eye by an cccident 

ore. 
rebours’ , the optician’s’ on the Pon 

portraits and — 
the Academy of Sci 

things of 


<ind not many days 
We have been to Lerebor 
Neuf, to - ly ay 
mentioned in the report of } 
They are the most extraordinary and beautiful : 
the kind we ever saw. The poftraits are all smiling . 
speaking, just as the individuals were at the rage : 
rather quarter-moment of sitting. There is one. Ne 
young man smoking and laughing at the same time: a 
smoke of the cigar 1s aa) om ao ! There is 8 ae oe 
men fighting on the Point- Neuf,—one Is giving S Ths 
blow; the whole is the most striking thing Poof photo 
is coueny om immense step made in the art 
graphy.—Ib. rv 
Curate or Norway.—The following is 8 tranlated 
German traveller, Russeget, 
has visited Norway, 
lish a work on the 
of that int 


as 
atmospherical phenomena, is undoubtedly 
most striking regions in the world. 
moment precisely in the sam e 
northernmost part of Iceland, and stil 





Nay, more, this is the case as far as 
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ich lies higher than the most northern colonies 
Abe, wi one sees corn cultivated, and thick woods 
of arch. How is it with the other parts of the earth 
|ying in these latitudes? with Asia and America? They 
ye vealed with eternal frost and snow, and uninhabi- 
= by the human race. In Norway, in the 71st de 
wt, stands a town of 600 inhabitants, Hammeriest, 
roe the most northerly town on the face of the globe. 
‘oun, in the 70th degree lie the extensive copper works 
"Caafhord, which, excepting the coal mines of Spitz- 
bergen, are the northernmost underground works in exis- 
wave, Even at the North Cape human beings are found 
residing. Whilst Russia, in the winter, possesses not a 
ey that is not blocked uP» while the Baltic and 
Cauegat are frozen over, and Iceland completely girt in 
with ice, in not a single port of Norway, on the contrary, 
isice to be seen; at Roeraas, in the winter, the quicksilver 
hen freezes, whilst in the Alpsit is often at — 24° R., in 
the African deserts, as I have myself experienced, it 
sands frequently in the morning at zero, here in Nor- 
way, at Tromsoe, between latitudes 69° and 70°, the 
thermometer rarely falls during the winter lower than 12° 
R.; and even within the Arctic circle the temperature is 
seldom lower than-+-2° or +1° R.”” Having stated these 
singular facts, our traveller essays to explain the cause 
of the Scandinavian coast being thus apparently exempt- 
ed from the general law of nature, ‘‘ that warmth de- 
creases in proportion as we approach the poles.”” ‘‘ Is 
i,” he says, “from the fact of the coast being sheltered 
fom the winds ?—this is certainly not the case, as not un- 
frequently it lies open to nearly all the winds from the 
worthern hemisphere—or is it to be attributed to a warm 
cument of air flowing from the equator to the pole, as 
wme have supposed? No; all observations that have 
hitherto been made are against such a supposition. A 
continual elevation-process in the earth, such as can be 
proved to exist in Sweden, is also unquestionably at work 
sng the coasts of Norway. A marine alluvial stratum 
perceptible along the coast from Finland to the North 
(ye, and extraordinary old water-marks are visible 500 
bet above the present sea level, both at Drontheim and 
éewhere. It is obvious, therefore, that these ‘points 
ust formerly have been covered by the sea. An eleva- 
wn-process, I say, of this nature, together with the ne- 
— concomitant developement of subterranean heat, 
s nearly the only solution of this important phenome- 
won.” Atheneum. 


“St. Cartstorner,’’ by Annibale Carracci.—This 
sun's name the reader may perceive is a holy pun— 
Ciristo-fer, 1. e. Christ-bearer, according to which paint- 
es represent him with a little boy upon his shoulders. 
Wehave here the coarsest poate delineation of this 
arse subject—coarseness almost impious, in the con- 
ception, the outline, the colouring, the very workman- 
‘up itself. Such a picture was not fit to stand as altar- 
pece before a cengregation of hodmen. The highest 
tame among the Carracci belongs to him who was alone 
af the three essentially low-minded, for Lodovico has 
‘ways rather a gentlemanlike taste, and Agostino 
wer a vulgar: Annibale, though he sometimes rose 
tore them, as at the Farnese palace, sinks ever and 
= into the very mire of his art, as if it were his proper 
welandelement. Indeed, to render this subject of St. 
Canstopher not offensive or ludicrous, or both together, 
"autres the intellectual sanctity, the earnest, grave sim- 
fac; that characterize a — painter _, —_ 
, ; sweet, pure colouring, and delicate 
workmanship. ‘There is a St. Christopher by this artist 


a — different from the ruffian production be- 


A Viutacr rere,” by Teniers.—Large and fine. 
onal green presents a race for a shift between 
~ eral trows who do not want petticoats; and on the 

unconscious ‘‘figures of fun,’’ Dutch 
and can, smoke-dried, blear-eyed, 


Soors at cup 


big- 

— knock-kneed, loose-breeched fellows, like aa 
met together to accelerate by all lawful 

" Process of animal enjoyment into total embru- 
the night is over they will be stretched, 

fee, One upon another, in all the luxurious beati- 


y, save 


<ompel to emparadise 
Athenewm, 


those whom their pestilent wives 


hemamte themselves in their own arms at 
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‘* View or a CuatTeav in Franpers, with Figures 
merry-making,’’ by Teniers. Another fine and large 
work, the figures only, however, by Teniers; the land- 
scape is by Van Uden. This artist was frequently a 
kind of left hand to Rubens, for whom he painted back- 
grounds almost in his own dexterous manner. The land- 
scape before us wants little to seem by Rubens, save the 
lightning of his touch and the transparency of his colour. 
Tenier’s Nymphs and Swains, well calculated to ‘* shake 
the ground,’’ as Horace would say, with their ponderous 
feet and hobnailed shoes, are inimitable: They lift their 
limbs like a party of white bears at a country dance, and 
do as much credit to the saltatorial science.—Jb. 


Da.tonism.—British Association, August 3.—Profes- 
sor Wartmann (of Lausanne) read a paper on, what he 
calls, Daltonism. He observed that one of the most ex 
traordinary affections to which the eye is subject, consists 
of an incomplete vision of colours, which has been called 
Daltonism after the celebrated Professor, who was the 
first to describe it in an exact manner. He then laid be- 
fore the meeting an extract from a more extended work, 
containing, in substance, the following observations. The 
Daltonians form two classes—that of the dichromatics, 
who only discern two colours—generally black and 
white, and who appear endowed with a remarkable 
faculty of vision in a state of darkness, and that of the 

lychromatics, who have the definite perception of at 
east three colours. Daltonism is not always hereditary ; 
it does not, even, always date from the birth. Decided 
colours appear black to many Daltonians, if they be not 
illuminated | by a very brilliant light. The number of 
colours of which the polychromatic Daltonians are sensi- 
tive is not constant—some only see three, others four 
(among which blue and red may be expressly men- 
tioned.) The extremes of red and iolet are often not 
distinct ; a fact which the Professor thought to have a 
connexion with the question of the number of elementary 
colours. ‘The degree of polish of the coloured surface, 
has an influence on the appreciation of colours. Some 
Daltonians have an equal cognizance of the brightness 
and the discoloration of supplementary tints, which we do 
not recognize as such. T'wo colours appear to us blended 
by a succession of intermediate tints, which the Dalto- 
nians see in contrast. The Daltonians see exactly as we 
do, the mixed rays discovered in the spectrum by Fraun- 
hofer, at least in all that portion which apdears to them 
illuminated. 

Professor Whewell said, that he had himself had an 
opportunity of witnessing this defect of vision in some 
individuals, and there were few persons who were igno- 
rant of the fact, that it prevailed in the family of the cele- 
brated Troughton, and if he recollected rightly, the 
males only of that family were subject to the defect. He 
mentioned a lady of his acquaintance, to whom the colour 
of the bright side of a laurel leaf was undistinguishable 
from that of a stick of red sealing wax. He remembered 
that when the celebrated man from whose name the pre- 
sent communication had been denominated, was receiv- 
ing, at Cambridge, a small portion of those honours 
which he had so nobly earned, and of which his transcen- 
dent fame was so deere, he had asked him what 
other object the Doctor‘s gown which he wore, and 
which was of a bright scarlet, resembled: he pointed to 
some of the evergreens outside the window, and said, 
that, to his eye, their colours were quite alike. On 
the other hand, the lining,of the gown, which was pink 
silk, he could not distinguish from sky blue. Professor 
Whewell doubted the propriety of the name now given 
to this defect: few persons would desire to be immortal- 
ized through the medium of their defects, and Dalton, 
least of all, required such a means of handing down his 
name to posterity.—Jb. 


Brass Lixenesses on Tomss.—The fashion of repre- 
senting on tombs the likeness of the deceased, graven on 
a plate of brass, which was imbedded in melted pitch, and 
fastened down by rivets to a slab, either of sandstone or 
forest marble, appears to have been adopted about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. They are recorded to 
have been introduced into England long before any spe- 
cimen now existing. That of Simon de Beauchamp, who 
completed the foundation of Newenham Abbey, and died 





before 1208, and was buried in front of the high altar in 


‘St. Paul’s Church, at Bedford, is the earliest instance 
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that can be quoted. They were not unfrequently placed 
to the memory of ecclesiastics, during the remainder of 

is century ; though none of them have remained to the 
present day. ‘The earliest Sepulchral Brass perhaps that 
continues is the fine one of Sir Roger de Trumpington, 
which may be assigned to the year 1290, as he died in the 
year preceding. In its original and more perfect state, 
the Sepulchral Brass was a work of great beauty. It may 
be aid to be a copper-plate engraving, from which, as 
you may observe by the surrounding examples, impres- 
sions could readily be obtained. And considering that 
the art of engraving was not discovered until 1460, or two 
hundred and sixty years later than the invention of these 
sepulchral plates, it seems surprising that with them in 
existence, the art of taking impressions should have con- 
tinued unknown during the whole of that interval. * * 
Frem careful examination of these brasses, it is evident 
that the incised lines were filled up with pitch, or some 
dark resinous substance. The armorial bearings, as well 
as parts of the figures, were also ornamented with coloured 
mastick, or coarse enamel, in the same way as all the 
effigies of stone. The injuries of time have spared but 
few of these decorations, though traces of their existence 
are sufficiently obvious. Of this kind, there is still re- 
maining a small mural brass of the highest beauty in the 
Quay Church, at Ipswich, and another, less costly, in 
St. Peter’s Church, at Colchester. Sometimes the metal 
surface was gilt, and diapered, or punctured with fine 
lines, as it. the instance of the brass to Sir Thomas Beau- 
champ and bady, inthe Church of St. Mary, at Warwick. 
The most sumptuous brasses of this kind still remainin 
are all of Flemish workmanship. They are those o 
Thomas de la Mare, Abbot of St. Alban’s, engraved in 
his lifetime, about 1360; one, extremely beautitul, to an 
ecclesiastic in the Church of North Mimms, Hertford- 
shire ; two sumptuous ones at Llynn—one to Adam de 
Walsokne and his wife, who died 1349,—-the other to 
Robert Braunche and his two wives, in 1364, and one to 
Alan Fleming, at Newark. They are all by the same 
hand, and, with one exception, they are as much remark- 
able for their magnitude as for their elaborate execution. 
—Hartshorne’s Sepulchral Remains. 


Arrican Patntines on Mica.—We learn from the 
Berlin papers of the return home of the Prussian natural- 
ist, Doctor Frederic de Sommer, after several years’ 
travel in Southern A frica,—bringing with him a rich and 
curious collection of natural history and other objects— 
one department of which is spoken of as unique in Europe. 
This is a series of small pictures, said to be very skilfully 
executed by the natives, upon mica. The Doctor has 
offered his collection to the government.—Atheneum. 


Srructure or Bart’s Hain.— Microscopical Society, 


Oct. 20.—R. Owen, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair.—The Secretary, Mr. J. Queckett, read a paper, 
by himself, ‘‘ On the Minute Structure of Bat’s Hair.”’— 
After alluding to the great beauty of the hairs of different 
animals, as bashened yh mm of the microscope, the 
author described briefly the formation and mode of growth 
of hairs generally, and stated that his attention was di- 
rected to those bat tribe, in consequence of having, 
on more th’ one occasion, used a knife to separate them 
from the skia, and, on examination subsequently, it was 
seen that the curious markings on their surfaces, which 
render these hairs so interesting, were destroyed in some 
parts, but were still present in others; by repeating the 
process, it was found that minute scale-like bodies were 
detached, which were not unlike in shape the scales on 
the wing of a butterfly, but were very much smaller, and 
presented no trace of strie on their surfaces ; and it was 
to the arrangement of the scales, and to their being 
more prominent in some species than in others, that the 
beautiful appearance of bat’s hair depended. Many of 
the scales appeared to terminate in a quill, like that ob- 
served on the butterfly’s scale ; some few were flat, whilst 
others were curved, so as to fit the shaft of the hair, and 
presented a serrated edge. The scales were absent near 
the bulb, but abounded in all parts of the shaft situated 
above the skin, and when removed from many of the 
larger hairs the fibrous nature of the shaft and its cellular 
interior were well displayed. He spoke of the hair of an 
Indian bat, in which, without any preparation, the scales 
could be beautifully seen, both detached and still adhe- 
rent to the shaft ; and he was led, from repeated observa- 
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tion, to consider a bat’s hair as 

vested with scales, which are deve 

less degree, and vary in the mode o} 

in the different species of these animals.—Jh, 


Batioons.—The French Academy of Sciences hy 
begun to give its attention to the uses which may be 
derived from the balloon, for the examination Of those 
meteorological and atmospherical phenomena—such is 


the decrease of temperature in to 
tion, the inclination of the angeetolanaiie > 


the variations in the blue colour of the ed = a 
of light, viewed downward from above, and fro 
below—on which philosophy, is, as yet, so Imperfect 
informed. At the last sitting of this body, M. Arago a. 
nounced his programme of a system of experiments, +y 
the aid of aerostation, which he had in contemplacioe 
embracing the co-operation of the leading scientific men 
of France,—and stated that he was e in the pre- 
paration of all such new and improved instruments, 2 
would be needed for the various tests and inquiries jp 
which the atmosphere would be subjected. “The sunny 
employment of the balloon has been and is, as many ¢ 
our readers know, in the contemplation of our own «- 
entific chiefs; and the years that have been spent amid 
discouragements of all kinds, in bringing this machixe 
to its present state of comparative pan on Ba have been 
bestowed in a most valuable direction, if they shou 
finally yield no other practical beneficial result than ta 
of enabling the sege we to follow nature into sme 
of those hiding-places, whete she has eluded him s0 lay, 
and read her secrets where they have been, for wa, 
written far beyond his reach.—Jb. 


Carzonic Acip IN THE ATwoseHERt.—Boussingut 
has examined the air of Paris during nine months d 
1840-41, and has found the maximum of carbonic aii 
in 10,000 vols. 4.3, and the minimum 3.5. The meand 
his results is 3.97—this corresponds with the experimen 
of others. Thenard obtained 4 vols., Saussure 4.15, ani 
Verver 4.20 in 10,000 vols. of air. Boussingault 
also the air in Paris and St. Cloud to contain the same 
proportion of carbonic acid, which corresponds with the 
experiments of Dr. Dalton.—Jb. 

Meteoric Stones.—A prodigious shower of me:eone 
stones is described in the continental journals as havag 
fallen on the 10th of August in Russia. From the qur- 
. they seem to have been almost the wreck of a plane. 
—Ilb. 


Movtps For Prasrer Casts.—Dr. Buckland described 

a mode used by Sir John Robison, for obtaining moulds 
for plaster casts. The object, of which the mould ws 
required, was immersed in a mixture of common gle, 
dissolved in brewer's sweet wort of about the cons 
tency of thick cream, and allowed to remain until te 
mass became stiff; it was then released by cutting th 
mould open, when it would be found to resume its orgs 
ginal form like _— oy no —_ made ae 

ouring in the plaster of Paris, and for carrying of 

a he anh mai casts of the most delicate objects 
could be taken.—Jb. ‘ 
H. B.—Nos. 711, 712, 713, of these admirable polit 
In the fist, 


cal satires are rife of humorous application. In 
f Wellington 
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game without looking into m 
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know how many tricks 
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in; an ve lost my Sove 
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talk, gentlemen, quite so much, we 
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the likenesses.—Court Journal. 
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was founded in 1832 by M. Charles 
Tas ee (as it happens) of the ‘‘ Caricatures 
Pailipon, the au' ppe nee 
which are: in truth well worthy of the spiritual 
nator of this and another very clever journal, La 
farature. The principle upon which the Chartvari 
yas established was derisive (in France, deadly) oppo- 
ston to the Orleans dynasty. | Its politics are what we 
would call ultra-liberal, and it is usually classed amongst 
ihe Republican journals. But it is absurd to attribute to 
i the maintenance of any serious set of opinions. ‘The 
real pivot upon which its management turns is ridicule, 
ypied universally to every thing which is capable, or 
nay be made susceptible, of its application: and slightly 
suering a celebrate inscription, it may with truth be said 
ofit, that “* Nihil quod tetiget non risu affecit.”’ A daily- 
recurring material of laughter being an absolute besoin 
of the gay and frivolous, but most acute and susceptible, 
population of Paris, they could much more comfortabl 
nse with their coffee and wine at breakfast than wit 
tbe mirthful caricature and pungent political squib. The 
Charivari is, therefere, the living expression of the Pari- 
san mind—the mirror in which the current of diurnal 
ney is reflected—the repertory of witticisms for stroll 
snd soiree—the jester’s manual and lounger’s laughing- 
ns. What the stage of Aristophanes was for the ancient 
Athenians this journal is for a contemporary population, 
whose lively and impressible nature bears a close resem- 
bance tothe countrymen of Pericles’; the ‘* Wasps’’ are 
sbusyat work, and the ‘‘ Frogs’ (a me Gallicanimage) 
ws constantly croaking. The sparkling champagne, 
vhich is indigenous to France, is here poured out ona 
wat litle sheet, instead of being imprisoned in those 
‘black bottles” which have lately caused such a stir 
smongst our military confreres in England, bubbling with 
yeas effervescence, sipped with a smile and then for- 
geen. Amidst a vast deal of frivolity and matters of 
ae momentary interest, there occasionally turn up 
one excellent things, and of these the ‘‘ Written Carica- 
wes” are certainly not the least meritorious. The Cha- 
nari lures its readers daily by illustrations of singular 
vert. The elegant lithographs of Gavarni, dissecting 
finsian society with a finely keen point, here make their 
tst appearance, and have long since earned a European 
ane; while the coarser, yet not less admirable produc- 
ins of Daumier, in the same genre, cut up the bour- 
geisie with a burlesque force which is in the highest de- 
gee ludicrous, yet with a truth to nature which is abso- 
ely staggering. Wood-engravings by the latter artist, 
'y Lecuneux, Travies, and Tenri Monnjer, are inter- 
pened throughout the text. The principal writers are 
tte Editor Altaroche, Huart, Bergeron, whose name has 
luely acquired such unpleasant notoriety, and Charles 
, assisted by occasional contributors. Authors 
tad wists are all of the first order of merit, and their 
at labours produce a most attractive work. But the 
es daily production (the Sunday even not being 
‘wepted) inevitably gives birth to mom | that is hastily 
sneeived or executed, and no little that is strained and 
w-eiched. Nevertheless, the Charieari is immeasu- 
"ly the wittiest journal in Europe, and shames, by 
Vat is thrown off in a single night, the month’s parturi- 
‘of many of our English periodicals. ‘The fertility of 
yg mventive genius is even still more marvellous 
a that of his assistant writers—the burin moves more 
Pay ‘han Ge poo—end in no single week do less than 
Pp i drawings, composed with admirable 
make rh sgt and finished with consummate effect, 
rhe appearance from Consat's attelier moe 
‘ copiousness perhaps unexampled in 
te history of art. * * The sale, as may well be 
Ses al 8 Immense, and the hostility of the Citizen 
i his adherents commensurately inveterate. 
wa fidicule of the Chateau is its stock-in-trade, and 
salen Pumciple (or rather no principle) that a journal 
} im opposition, each new batch “= 
e 


with most impartial ferocity. 

mama mmetence, in a country like France, is an un- 
pean a of state prosecutions, which keep the ge- 
constantly in prison, and mulct the establish- 


we severely. Nothin 
.- g but enormous profits could 
"an these withering fiscal attacks; but of the copious- 
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ness of the grist at the Charivari mill some idea may be 
formed from the circumstance that the proprietors daily 
advertise complete sets of the journal, from the period of 
its foundation, at the moderate price of some 501. sterling 
—a sum which is often and cheerfully paid by those to 
whom a matter of 1000 francs is of no particular conside- 
ration ; -— not unreasonably either, when it is 
borne in mind that thé complete set contains no fewer 
than 3000 original illustrations, all of the utmost merit. 
—Atheneum. ‘ 

Destruction or LutHer’s Oax.—Letters from Mei- 
ningen speak of the destruction, in a violent tempest, by 
which that country had been visited, of one of its curious 
monuments, the old oak of Luther, planted on the 6th 
of May, 1521, on the spot where, on the previous day, 
the great reformer had been seized and conducted to the 
castle of Wartzburgh. Notwithstanding its great age, 
the tree was still vigorous, and spread its leafy branches 
over a wide circumference. Its relics were carried in 
solemn procession to the church of Steinach, where they 
have been deposited in a vault, and the Grand-duke has 
given orders for the erection on the spot where they grew 
of a Gothic fountain, to be surrounded by trees, and bear 
an inscription commemorating the event which the tree 
itself has ceased to record.—J6. 

Svicipe 1n a Toeatre.—From Dresden, a melancholy 
incident is mentioned as having taken place in the Royal 
Theatre of that capital,—the suicide, before the audience, 
of a young writer of Leipsic, named_Gerstenhage, the 
author of several popular romances. It may be given as 
a tolerable specimen of German phlegm, that after a li- 
beral allowance of twenty minates to the emotions ex- 
cited by an event so startling and distressing, the audience 
demanded the continuance of the performance ; and the 
play, and farce which succeeded, were witnessed with 
the most exemplary tranquillity.—Jb. 


Revivay or tHE Orper or St. Joun.—We alluded, 
some time ago, to the revival, by the Pope, of the Order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem within his dominions; and 
may now add, that, with reference to the object of its 
primitive institution, which gave to this fraternity the 
title of Knights- Hospitallers, he has assigned to them the 
direction of a military hospital. The members of the 
Order, entering into his views, have established 500 beds 
in the spacious buildings granted to them; and his Holi- 
ness has bestowed his benediction, with high ceremonial, 
on this curious fragment picked out from the vanishing 
institutions of the Middle Ages, and placed, like an ana- 
chronism, amid the secular tendencies of modern Europe. 

b. 


Frvvcn Owrntsm.—About a hundred workmen, says 
the Moniteur Parisien, left Paris on Wed ay, for 
Havre, to embark in the Caroline for Brazil, with the 
intention of establishing a phalansterian colony [on the 
system of Fourier, a sort of French Owen] in that coun- 
try. The Havre correspondent of the Morning Post 
says, that the expedition left Havre on Saturday : adding, 
—‘‘ This expedition is the advance-guard of the main 
body of two thousand colonists who intend establishing 
themselves at St. Catherine, about fifty leagues from Rgo 
Janeiro, where they have purchased land.” The paper 
already quoted informs us, that the Ahbey of Citeaux, 
with all its dependencies in the department of the Céte 
d’Or, has just been purchased by Mr. Young, for the 
purpose of converting it into a phalanstére upon the prin- 
ciples of Fourier.— Spectator, Oct. 2. 

Lorp anp Lapy Hottanp.—We rejoice to announce 
the conversion of Lord and Lady Holland to the Catholic 
faith; which gratifying event took place in Rome the 
latter end of last month. In connexion with such a cir- 
cumstance, it is highly interesting that the intelligence 
has been brought by a young English gentleman who 
went a'soad a Protestant layman and returns a Catholic 
priest.—Cork Examiner. 


Disease From Decay or Woop Pavements.—A cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald, Mr. W. A. Kentish, 
makes an ominous warning against the use of wood for 

vement in London, without certain preparations. The 
acts alleged may be tested by experiment— 

‘*Wood runs so rapidly to decay when subjected to 
humidity, that the best-seasoned timber exposed to damp 
soon becomes decomposed and putrescent. The albumen 
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contained in it, like similar matter in animal substances, 
is a susceptible germ of rottenness, which starts into ex- 
istence the moment the combined energies of wet and 
warmth reach it, and then its desolating influence spreads 
with a rapidity that nothing can reach or control. Wood- 
paving is not only acted upon by these two fertile sources 
of decay, but its fibres soon become impregnated with 
pestilential carburetted - ye which exudes through 
the gas-pipes, saturates the surrounding earth ; and being 
that very substance which escapes from animal and vege- 
table bodies when in a highly-putrefactive state, it will 
have a tendency to assist rapidly in the decomposition of 
the blocks. Long before half the streets of this metro- 
polis are covered with such a pavement, the malaria that 
will arise from so extensive a mass of vegetable corrup- 
tion, will sweep off its inhabitants, more numerously an 
with more unerring certainty than the plague of London, 
because every individual will be incessantly breathing the 
deadly venom floating in the poisoned atmosphere. This 
is no imaginary theory: I have seen its deleterious and 
disastrous effects, in those parts where, from vegetable 
decomposition, human victims, thus infected, die like 
rotten sheep. ‘These lamentable results can, however, 
be prevented by the blocks undergoing a previous prepa- 
ration in a solution of the bichloride of mercury; whic 
stops fermentation, renders vegetable albumen insoluble, 
hard, antiputrescent, incorruptible, and therefore indis- 
tructible through the agency of decay. Now this fact 
being no longer doubtful, Parish Boards will be neglect- 
ing a very sacred public duty if they do not in future sti- 
pulate that all blocks shall be so prepared, not only to 
preserve the general health, but from motives of eco- 
nomy, as it is admitted that it increases their durability 
fourfold.’ —Spectator. 

Tue Arrestan Wet or Grenoeie.—Most of our 
readers know that an Artesian well—so called from being 
first formed in the province of Artois—is one where the 
water is procured in low and arid situations, by boring into 
the earth until strata are passed which have water be- 
neath them, and where the liquid, being derived from 
heights, springs through the strata to the surface, from 


the pressure behind. At Grenoble, in the vicinity of the 
French capital, it was considered advisable some years 
ago to endeavour to procure good water by means of an 


Artesian well. M. Mulot de Epinay was the engineer to 
whom the task was intrusted. On the 31st of Decem- 
bor, 1836, the bore had been carried, after immense 
labour, to the depth of 383 metres (a metre is 3 feet and 
2-10ths English.) The soil was a clay, very hard and 
compact. In the month of June, 1839, the bore had 
reached the depth of 466 metres, and the soil was still a 
bed of clay, though a variety of strata had been previ- 
ously pessed. M. Mulot kept a regular journal of ob- 
servations, relative to the soils and strata penetrated, and 
the temperature at different depths. This record will be 
valuable when published. 

At length, after a task of seven years, one month, and 
twenty-six days’ duration, M. Mulot was rewarded by a 
degree of success proportioned to the time and trouble 
expended. Water was not only found, but found under 
such circumstances, and in such quantities, as will cause 
the well to be one of the most useful works as well as 
one of the greatest marvels of artistical ingenuity in 
France. The fluid burst out in a perfect torrent, rising 
to the surface of the bore to the amount of nearly three 
cubic metres in a minute, or 180 metres in an hour, and 
4,320 metres in the twenty-four hours. Such is the force 
with which it flows up the shaft, that it mounts more 
than thirty-two English feet above the surface of the 
ground. M. Hemery, director of roads and bridges, has 
calculated that the force of ascension of the water, at the 
shaft, exceeds by fifty times the force with which water 
rises in a vacuated tube of thirty-three feet. 

The orifice of the well is 55 centimetres (about 1 foot 
8 inches) in diameter, and at the bottom it is 18 . entime- 
tres in diameter. The shaft is in all 547 metres yor 1630 
French feet) in depth, and the sides are strongly plated 
with iron to a depth of 539 metres. The dome of the 
Invalids, which has an elevation of 300 feet above the 
ground, is thus only about a fifth of the perpendicular 
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measurement of the Artesian well at 
times, during the operations, did the 
the a engineer was not 
reward. The water, which the 

forth incessantly. has converted one of the 
streets into a river, but the workmen are at present em. 

w ty hag forming a <a for its r 
rom the spot. As might be expected, i 
first mixed with sand and earth, and cial be 
for some time. It is perfectly sweet, however, 
no odour of a disagreeable kind, or any other deter; 
rating qualities. It is of such a temperature, that 
is an obvious smoke arising from it when it reaches 
surface. This is a feature not likely to continue, 
indeed easily removable before use. ‘The whole 


aeigieré 


d | this great work of art to the city of Paris is said to 


been 160,000 francs. The perseverence in this 
for such a period of deferred success, is to be ascribed tp 
the confidence resulting from modern gi ical disco. 
veries, and the value of these is most y shown 
by the success attained. 

By an ingenious contrivance, M. Mulot has been able 
to raise large quantities of sand from the bottom of the 
well, thus clearing the water more rapidly, and al» 


h | adding very considerably to its force and volume. This 


removal of the sand has been attended with curious co. 
sequences in more respects than one. After ceasing in 
a great measure to throw up sand, the well had P) 
throw up shells and petrefactions of various kinds, the 
debris of a former world. But the most remarkable. 
cumstance of all is the following. A rich merchano 
Paris, afflicted with the gout, was told that the watena 
the new well of Grenolde might cure his disease, nd 
went forthwith to the spot. He procured a jugful of the 
waters, and took it to his lodgings to make useofit 
Before he did this, however, he chanced to notice som 
glittering substance at the bottom of the water. He 
plunged in his fingers, and lifted y ~y ring. This dis 
eovery surprised him a little, but, after he had looked « 
it fora moment, he astonished his wife by a ery of i. 
She advanced to him, half alarmed for his senses. He 
soon calmed her, however, and at the same time asto- 
nished. The ring had an inscription upon it which proved 
it to be the marriage-ring of bis mother, which he hin- 
self had lost long before under remarkable circumstances. 
When a boy, he had left his native district for Pars, 
with no possession in the world but his mother’s ring. ln 
passing one of the deep lakes of Auvergne, he had stop- 
ped to take a draught of water, and lost the pe which 
the well of Grenoble had so strangely restored to him 
About its identity there could be no doubt, as the names 
of both his father and mother were upon It. This inci- 
dent made an extraordinary noise in Paris, the respec 
bility of the gentleman to whom it occurred seeming 
render the truth of the thing indisputable. Science 
teaches us, that, from the distant sources which the Ar- 
tesian wells must necessarily have, such an one 
is by no means impossible, though the circumstance 
the ring falling into the owner's hands must appeit 
almost miraculous, considering the chances to the t- 
trary ; indeed, we cannnot say that we give the re " 
incident implicit credit, = - wed another version 
the case may yet be made public. 

The atten Br the operetions at Grenoble have alresés 
induced engineers to make similar attempts inchage 
ters. One is begun on a large scale at Vienna— 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal. a 

Tur Harvest Movse.—The smallest of Boiies 
rupeds is supposed to be the harvest ce ninalit 
found only in Hampshire, and which is ot ome 
that two of them put into a scale just weld fle ai- 
copper halfpenny. One of the nests of t — ert 
mals was procured by Mr. White; it hiades and per: 
cially platted, and composed of wheat ~ et . 
fectly round. about the size of a cricket- -ptins 
compact and well filled, that it would roll across 3M 
without being discomposed, though it confound in 8 
young ones. This wonderful cradle was Siew 
wheat field, suspended in the head of.a thistle. 
rool Chronicle. 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


i Stories of the Irish Peasaniry. By 

Se Cone. 4h Edition. 4 vols, 12mo. 
London. 1836. 

9, Tales of Ireland. (By the Same.) 12mo. Dub- 
lin, 1834. 

ler, the Lough Dearg Pilgrim: bein 

» ko of ba y Foc (By Se Sune.) 12mo, 
Dublin. 1829. 

4, Rambles in the South of Ireland. By Lady Chat- 
terton, 2 vols. Svo. London. 1839. 

5, Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By Lady 
Chatterton. 2 vols. 8vo, London. 1841, 

§. 4 Tour in Connaught, comprising Sketches of Clon- 
macnoise, Joyce Country, and Achill. 12mo0. Dub- 
lin, 1839. 

1, Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Interesting Por- 
tions of the Counties of Donegal, Cork, and Kerry. 
By the Author of “ A Tour in Connaught.” 2nd 
Edition. 12mo. Dublin. 1839. 


9, Skelches in Erris and Tyrawly. (By the Same.) 
Dublin. 1841. 

9. Historical Sketches of the Native Irish. By Chris- 
topher Anderson, 2nd Edition. Edinburgh. 1830. 

10. Ireland: its Se and Character, &c. By Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall. [ustrated by distinguished 
Artists, Svo. Nos. 1.—VI. London, 1841. 


ll. .2 Tour round Ireland, through the Sea-coast Coun- 
ties, in the Autumn of 1835. By John Barrow, 
Esq. 12mo. London. 1836. 


12. Pastoral Annals. By the Rev. J. Spenser Knox, 
Vicar-genera! of Derry. Second Edition. 12mo. 
London. 1841. 


13, Researches in the South of Ireland. By Thomas 
Crofton Croker, Esq. 4to. London. 1827. 

M4. The Popular Songs of Ireland. Collected by T. 
C. Croker, Esq. 12mo. London. 1839. 


Iris a remarkable feature in our English John 
Ball character, that we are singularly incapable of 
ee or accommodating ourselves to, the 
characters of others. This arises partly from our 
sutdy, uncompromising, and rather arrogant convic- 
tion, that there is no nation upon earth so rich, so 
free, 80 happy, and so virtuous as our own—a doc- 
time which is studiously enforeed upon us in some 
‘ape or another at most popular meetings, and espe- 
cally at contested elections—when parties are 
eer informed that they are the most honest, 
ven and independent men in the world ; and then 
4 litte paralogism, the two imperfect halves are 
construed into a perfect whole. A worse source is 
re found in the inordinate love of comfort, and 
self-eentralizing principle, which animate most 
men. Happily this principle takes most 

Pars the form of domestic enjoyment, otherwise 
vould become intolerable. As things are, it is 
Maduetive of no little good. It stimulates our in- 
dense, dies our exertions, and checks many ten- 
We ‘oviee. Bat the results are often ludicrous. 
smile at an Englishman’s aveieng sees, 
carrying with him a li ngland 


contrived 
rueret he moves, and at his criticisms on foreign 
/ eign manners, foreign cookery, and fo- 
™a.crery thing; which generally end in one con- 
EBRUARY, 1842, 20 
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demnation, that they are not English. But under 
some circumstances this exclusiveness becomes a 
very serious evil. 
ere are two things in order to which it is es- 
sential that we should comprehend, and conform 
ourselves to, characters different from our own,— 
vernment and co-operation. Now Providence has 
ought fit to bring together into one British empire 
three classes of people of very different constitutions 
and habits. The contrast indeed between the Scotch 
and the English is felt less—because fewer circum- 
stances produce competition or collision ;—and there 
are certain bonds, such as prudential, thoughtful 
habits, and a common antagonism to Popery in reli- 
gion, which wonderfally tend to create mutual intel- 
i . Besides, the Scotch character in itself is 
of no very perplexing nature. But the case is far 
otherwise with Ireland: and—without acknowledg- 
ing that there exists in England any disposition to 
depreciate the genuine Irish character, as exhibited 
fairly, and not in hybrid specimens, nor in the cari- 
catures which amused the last century—it must be 
confessed that Englishmen must divest themselves 
of many prejudices, and see things in new points of 
view, before they can be quite competent, either as 
legislators or as landlords, for a task to which they are 
no longer indifferent,—the improvement of Ireland. 

Itis therefore highly satisfactory to see the number 
of popular works which have recently been publish- 
ed with a view to exhibit the genuine features of the 
Irish peasant in their true light. For it is with the 
Irish peasant that England has to deal. Itis the 
peasantry, to whom wisdom of our 
constitution has devolved the burden of government, 
and submitted the decision of all im t affairs 
of state, including the management of themselves ;— 
and it is on the try that the landlord must 
act, in introducing habits of order, prudence, and 

ar industry into that distracted country. Hap- 
pi » also, the peasantry of Ireland, with al] their 
ults, are that part of the nation on which the eye 
can rest with most satisfaction for many centu- 
ries. Of the upper classes, whatever be the truth 
of the facts, few pictures have been drawn by 
writers, until the last peeeiy ears, which are not 
stained with dark colours, descriptive of corrup- 
tion, debauchery, extravagance, neglect of their te- 
nantry, absenteeism, and even oppression. If the 
sons of such men, however excellent those sons may 
be, are now reaping the whirlwind, it is because 
their fathers before them have sown the wind. We 
fear, even with such men as the race of landlords 
now rising up in Ireland, it will take many, many 
years, and laborious and thankless efforts, to place 
their own character in its true light before either 
their tenantry or the public. 

Most of the landlords, who are now exerting them- 
selves so generally for the good of Ireland, are either 
partly English by descent—or, from their propetty, 
connexions, and education, are deeply imbued with 
English notions. And undoubtedly English notions, 
not exclusive, and not carried too far, but introduced 
only in such ry ag as will amalgamate with the 
peculiarities of the Irish national. character, and cor- 
rect its excesses without destro its nature, will 
be valuable aids in the work of improvement. And 
most of the theories of improvemeat naturally come 
from land, because it is England in fact, as 
much as Ireland, which is ath apg: | under the 
evils which require to be ied; England that 
must supply the means of improvement; and Eng- 
land, we may hope, which is becoming more and 
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more sensible every day of her own duties and re- 
sponsibilities to a nation which, having once incor- 
porated with herself, she cannot now neglect or 
abandon without great criminality. 

But the late legislative theories of England on the 
subject of Ireland, as they have been most thorough- 
ly English, so, to some future generations, who, 
having recovered from the smart, may find time to 
laugh at the blow, they will probably appear a sub- 
ject for no little ridicule. ‘The fundamental princi- 
ple proposed—that of bringing two discordant bodies 
into harmony by assimilating all their outward cir- 
cumstances, leaving their interior unchanged, is 
somewhat new. hether a system of poor-laws, 
framed for a country where employment can be ob- 
tained, is equally good for one where it cannot be ob- 
tained—whether a body of freeholders, entire] y con- 
trolled by the curses of their priests, is equally cal- 
culated to give effect to the principle of popular 
representation, with a body who are supposed to 
elect and cashier their own teachers at their will— 
whether municipal corporations are as innocuous in 
the hands of Romish priests as they may be amidst 
the divisions of Protestant dissenters—and whether 
railroads and cotton-mills must be a panacea for the 
evils of Ireland, because they have created for us 
those paradises of England, Birmingham and Man- 
chester, Leeds and Sheffield—all these are questions 
not unworthy of consideration: but they are politi- 
cal questions, and we have no intention at present 
of entering into politics. 

There are, however, questions of the same kind 
which occur to the English landlord and English 
traveller, who view things on a smaller scale, and 
yet may often fall into similar errors. We are all 
inclined to see things with English eyes only, and 
to improve only after an English model ;—and many 
of the disappointments and failures which have oc- 
curred in the zeal for reformation may be traced to 
this cause. 

The first lamentation of a traveller—(we speak of 
the ordinary superficial observer, who runs through 
the country and remarks on it as he would turn over 
the pages of a novel)—is that he sees no large flou- 
rishing towns, meets no bustle of — and waggons 
and carriages, to indicate commercial wealth. ‘The 
peasants go barefooted—each cottage has its attend- 
ant dungheap—the labourers live upon potatoes, and 
not on beef and pudding—they are slaves to their 
priest, and crowd to mass round the outside of a cha- 
pel, instead of sitting listlessly in the pews of a 
meeting-house. They exhibit a singular indiffer- 
ence to what are called the comforts of life, espe- 
cially the eating part of them—marry so early as to 
encumber the ground with population—then support 
themselves with begging—love to crowd together, 
and form associations, whether secret or not—and 
are at the beck of any violent worthless agitator, 
who trades upon their sedition. If the traveller isa 
landlord, his first resolution is to work a complete 
change. He will have a town and a market, intro- 
duce manufactures, and shoes and stockings—remove 
the dungheap—get rid of potatoes—annihilate the 
influence of the priest by schools and the Bible— 
give the poor a taste for comfort by erecting orna- 
mental cottages, with trellis-work and Gothic chim- 
neys, and roses and flowergardens—put a stop to 
early marriages, confine beggars in the stocks or in 
a poor-house—and quiet all pélitical agitation by the 
introduction of capital and industry. The town is 
commenced, the fil 
cottages erected, the school established, wages dis- 


th swept from the cabin door, the Augustus O’Brien. 
| the other side of the Shannon; 
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tributed—and for a few months every thi 
smiling and nappy Then comes a jhe be 
obstruction. The landlord, thaps, is called 

his agent is unable to stem the torrent of oppositi 


the . 
| persed by the priest, his ornamental pl. -— 
_doned to decay, the Gothic chimneys stopped up 
' keep out the cold, the atties abandoned because his 

too much trouble to go up stairs to bed—the tos. 
| trees rooted up by the pig—and the same im 
animal once more installed in full Possession of the 
_ house, and rioting with the children over his feast of 
| potato-parings as *‘ the gentleman who pays the rent,” 
hen come anger and disappointmen n despair ; 
the work of improvement is abandonded, as hopeless 
amidst an unthrifty, ungrateful peasantry—and the 
whole blame is thrown either upon the maneuvres 
of the priest, or the folly of Government—or the i. 
reclaimable vices of Irishmen, or even on some mys 
terious curse, which has lighted on the soil and 
the race, as, hypothetically, descendants of the chil. 
dren of Ham. 

We believe much of this waste and = 
ment might be avoided, if it was remem at the 
first that Englishmen and Irishmen are formed wih 
very different temperaments and require different 
treatment. And though it is highly desirable ai 
very possible, by proper means, to bring them 
assimilate and co-operate together cordially, as men- 
bers of one t nation, it never will be 
and perhaps is not desirable, to make their 
bear to each other more than a sisterly resem 
blance ;— 


, and when he returns, it is to see 


; *‘facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 


Some of the chief peculiarities of the Irish pe 
santry, as they are described by Irish writers, it my 
not be uninteresting to touch on. } 

In the first place, then, whereas the mode of infu- 
encing Englishmen is through their head, by appeal- 
ing to an ambition, and desire of comfort and a- 
vancement, not altogether free from selfishness, the 
way to govern an Irish peasant is through his heart 
He must have some one to look 5 Oy to love and 
devote himself to, and then he may be governed an! 
educated. Which character is to be preferred, and 
which might be made, by proper treatment, the four- 
dation for the highest virtues, may bea q J 
the difference is obvious. For this reason, ont 
something of the principle of feudalism is restored 
in Ireland, the Irish peasant will be like the wap, 
which the experimentalizing entomologist eut in W*, 
and saw the body and i wandering blindly about 
the table in order to find the head. And by the pnt 
ciple of feudalism we do not mean, as some - 
understand, the privilege of applying the co 
screw, or racking the vassal, or extracting oa 
teeth in a baronial dungeon, but the prineiple and 
“property has its duties as well as its 7: “ 
that the master of the soil should stand to his tena 


as much as possible in a fatherly, and almost 
relation, as their best friend, their protector, 
their guide. . - 

We confess we are sufficiently in love with the 


portion of feudalism to delight in such a sketch 
which Lady Chatterton sup 
and which we do not believe to be uncommon-— 

“ On Friday last we went to Cratloe woods _ 
a day with its young and interes 


is opposite 


but we 


good 
as the following 





drove 
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-netick, and crossed the fine new bridge, which 

ty oy built there. I was curious to see a 
. h has such attractions for its youthful pro- 
duce him to forego all the pleasures 

ting him to London during the 

at least rich ones, he has 


P 
— ld w 
or - 
jt pe the intoxication of shining in, and being ad- 


e most polished circles in Europe. Bat 
- a we = hw in the delightful walk we 
took with him when at Cratloe, T almost ceased to 
wonder so much at his choice. He has there a most 
original and unexplored field for benevolent exertions, 
and meets with innumerable instances of generous 
devotion, of warm-hearted gratitude, and all those 
tnits which render the Irish peasantry so highly in- 
teresting. ‘The real pleasure he finds in all this is a 
proof of what I have often said, that toa person of good 
taste and good feeling Ireland offers a more interesting 
jeld for benevolent exertion, and for speculation on 
character, than any European land. On our return 
from our walk in the Cratloe woods we made a detour, 
and followed a little path by the side of aclear stream, 
which flows from the * Squire’s Well.” It led us 
sometimes through fine forest-trees, through dark 
glens, and sunny slopes, to where openings had been 
cat in the woods, and where rustic seats were placed 
toenjoy the distinct prospect of the lordly Shannon, 
Camig O’Gunniel Castle, and the far-off range of the 
Galtee mountains. At last it emerged into some 
fields; and at the end of one we suddenly came upon 
the door of a little cabin, the abode of a poor widow, 
who received the young squire and his party with a 
thousand blessings showered upon the former for re- 
storing her son to health, whom it seemed he had 
himself attended, and prescribed for, during a dan- 
gerous illness. ‘The next cottage we visited was of 
abetter class; a well-dressed woman was ironing 
her hasband’s linen, and her old mother-in-law was 
sitting in a comfortable chair near the fire. She 
showed us her inner room, where two pretty twin- 
children were asleep in a nice cradle. Besides a 
china-press and wardrobe, this room contained a 
bookstand filled with religious books. But it was 
the old grandmother’s countenance which riveted 
uy attention more than all these refined wonders of 
am lrish cabin. She was deaf, and could not hear 
the musical voice of the young squire; but her eyes 
vee fixed on him with a look of intense gratitude 
and delight. As we went away, she said so touch- 
ingly, “God Almighty bless the young master,—I 
cando nothing but pray for him,” that I almost en- 
vied him the feeling he had excited. At the last 
élection one of the sons of this old woman came to 
his beloved Young landlord,and was mortified beyond 
measure at not being allowed by him to subscribe 

»to the poor man, large sum of three pounds 
oa the election expenses. . . . Our host at 

‘atloe met with several such traits of anxious 
Senerasity at the same election. We heard among 
: ‘that one of his tenants who had amassed a 

indred pounds, the savings of his life, for his old 
es large family, came forward and offered all to 

is beloved landlord.” — Rambles, vol. ii. p. 179. 





However, 


at this « Lady Chatterton does not forget to add 
Lis! . *sanguinary and rapacious landlord,” as all 
“landlords, who are neither Romanists nor | 
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Whigs, are asserted to be, was nearly torn to pieces 
at the same election by an infuriated mob, which had 
been properly drilled for the occasion. 

We can imagine the principle carried out still 
farther. We can imagine an Irish tenantry formed 
into something like a yeomanry corps by their Jand- 
lord, and thus attached to him by one of their first 
propensities, the love of fighting, and at the same 
time this love of fighting subdued into a proper, 
disciplined courage, and ranged on the side of law, 
instead of against it. We know more than one 
landlord, thoroughly conversant with the Irish cha- 
racter, and devoted to the improvement of his tenants, 
who has established, with admirable results, a little 
court of equity, in which he presides himself as arbi- 
trator, and thus realizes another important principle 
of a good feudalism. Among the noble castles and 
seats which are now rising in Ireland, it would be 
well to see more frequently a baronial hall, in which 
the tenantry might meet together, and feel themselves 
under a common roof with their chief, for other pur- 
poses than paying rent. In fact, it is the landlords 
who must govern the people, and govern them by 
their affections, if they are to be governed at all. 
The army, and the police, and the courts of justice, 
and the ministry, may be all very well for England, 
where we understand what law is, and can see be- 
yond our homes; but in Ireland, convulsions, and 
absenteeism, and religious animosities, have obstruct- 
ed the growth of such a knowledge ; and the clannish, 
feudal feeling is still alive, and ought to be cherished 
by every means in our power. It would be well if 
even in England we could extend and strengthen it. 
But England is too far gone in money-making, manu- 
facturing habits; and perhaps the natural spirit which 
ought to hold together society in its subordinate 
grades is, in some districts at least, lost for ever. 

But for an Irish landlord to stand in this relation 
he should be himself Irish in heart—if he lives 
amidst an Irish-speaking population, himself also 
speaking their language—sympathizing with their 
feelings, conforming to their habits, where their 
habits do not require correction, and identifying him- 
self as much as possible with their national and local 
associations, 

The illustrations of this which we might draw 
from the inimitable works of Miss Edgeworth are 
numberless; but these have attained such universal 
circulation that it might seem idle to multiply refer- 
ences to their pages. Miss Edgeworth, besides, 
was born and bred in the highest rank of Irish gen- 
try, and this is another reason for turning rather to 
other authorities. Let us take, for example, Lady 
Morgan :— 
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“ «Trish! (says one of her best characters, when 
the question is put of the head of his clan,)—* Irish !" 
exclaimed O’ Leary, with a burst of emotion beyond 
all power of control, and darting forward, ‘ay, troth 
is she Irish, body and soul. Irish by birth, by blood, 
and by descent. Irish every inch of her, heart and 
hand, life and land! And though the mother that 
bore her was Iberian born, Bachal Essu! she was 
Milesian, like herself, descended from the ‘Tyrian 
Hercules ; and there she stands, the darling of the 
world, with the best blood of Spain and Ireland flow- 
ing through her veins. A true Irishwoman, that 
loves her country, and lives in it, long life to her! 
and an ancient ould countess, to boot, in her own 
right, anno 1565, Elizabeth Regine vi.; the lineal 
heir of Florence Macarthy More, the fogh na galla, 
and the King of the Desmondi, to this blessed hour.’ 
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. . + *And who am I, madam, is it ?’ said O’ Lea- 
ry, firmly, but respectfully,—‘I am Terence Oge 
O’ Lear — your ladyship, of the Pobble O’Lea- 
rys, of lancare, county Kerry, anciently Cair- 
Reight, from Cair-na Luochra Macarthy, who was 
King of Munster anno mundi 1525, Noah rege, and 
am tributary, and seneachy, or genealogist to the 
Macarthys, before the English was heard of, anno 
Domini 1166, Hen. Secundo rege.... and am at 
the present speaking a poor Irish schoolmaster, Ludi 
Magister of Monaster-ny-Oriel ; and, lastly, plaze 
your ladyship, madam, I am a serviter in the great 
Norman family of the Fitzaldms, being fosterer’— 
his voice faltered—* fosterer, madam, of him who 
though he now lies low in the ocean, with none but 
myself and the winds of heaven to moan over him, 
yet if he had his right would now be reigning here in 
this very castle.’ ”°—Florence Macarthy, p. 259 (edit. 
1829.) 


Lady Morgan is no feudalist, but she is a shrewd 
observer and lively describer of her countrymen ; and 
she has seized on this nationality of the Irish charac- 
ter, their recollections of antiquity, and their attach- 
ment to an ancient nobility, to + a depth and 
feeling to her tales, as they would give the same 
depth and feeling, if properly employed, to the at- 
tachment of the peasantry in general to their legiti- 
mate landlords. Even now itis felt and cherished. 


Not even the most brutal commands of a notorious 
demagogue could induce the people of Carlow to in- 
sult the remains of a Cavanagh. And the apparent 
servility of language and homage with which persons 
of rank are treated, however inconsistent with cther 
feelings which now are taught to lurk beneath it, is 
not mere hypocrisy, but the expression of a natural 


bias, which under other circumstances would become 
a genuine and honourable loyalty. 

Closely connected with this nationality is the at- 
tachment which the lower orders of Irish bear to the 
name and bearing of a gentleman. They have not 
yet learned that differences of birth are immaterial in 
the formation of character, or that mankind are likely 
to benefit by the doctrine of equality :— 


**'There is something remarkable,” says Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker (in his ** Researches in the South of Ire- 
Jand,’’) “in the ideas of freedom and independence 
vaguely floating in the mind of an Irish peasant.”’ . . 
. - ‘I would, since your honour bids me, but that I 
scorn to demean myself,’ is a reply proof against 
any argument that reason or propriety can sugyest- 
Bishop Berkeley has mentioned a kitchen-wench in 
his family who refused to carry out cinders, because 
she was descended from the ancient kings of Ire- 

The usual language of condolence on a 
change of fortune is ‘he whose father was a real and 
undoubted gentleman, and whose mother was born 
and bred a gentlewoman, ay, and her mother before 
her.’ Every person, therefore, in Ireland is a gen- 
tleman, or was a gentleman, or is related to a gen- 
tleman. . . . . In communicating with the peasan- 
try every account given by them is in a strain of hy- 
perbole. Ihave heard the resident of a mud-cabin 
speak with perfect assurance of his ‘ drawing-room,’ 
an ap:rtment in the roof to which he ascended by 
means of a ladder; and the footway through bis half- 
acre of cabbage-garden has become ‘ the road through 
his farm.” As a fair specimen, perhaps I may be 
exeused for the introduction of the well-known an- 
swer, ‘timber and fruit,’ given from a coasting-ves- 
sel freighted with birch-hrooms and potatoes, when 
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hailed by a revenue-cruiser off Cork harbour 
certain her cargo.” —Researches, p. 295. ee 


Even in their intercourse with each 
Morgan remarks the same tendency :— ig 


“ The guide, who, as he proceeded throuch this 4; 
gusting suburb, saluted oman amon, ae 
idle curiosity had drawn them from their sties, j.. 
trayed a courtesy of manner curiously contrasted wit, 
his own appearance and with that of the persons he 
addressed. Every body was ‘Sir,’ or *Madam and 
the children were either * Miss,” or * Master,’ un 
saluted with epithets of endearment and familiar 
* Morrow, Dennis, dear, how is it with you?’ ‘Mor. 
row, kindly, Mrs. Flanagan; 1 hope I see you well, 
Ma’am.’ * Oh you’re up with the day, Mr, ‘ 
How’s the woman that owns you?’ ‘Here’s a fine 
morning, Miss Costello, God bless it ; is your mother 
bravely, Miss?’ ‘Eh! then, Paddy, you little gw. 
Jagh, why isn’t it after the cockles ye are the dy, 
and the tide on the turn?’”’—Florence Macarthy, p 
16. 


Thus exhibited, the feeling may seem Judicrus 
and contemptable; but though it may, in some de 
gree, encourage those * Irish gentlemen,” so named 
in Queen Anne’s act of parliament, who, on the 
strength of their gentility, “* would not work, bu 
demanded victuals and coshering from house tw 
house,” a feeling is not lightly to be trifled with, 
which gives to a poor man dignity, and keeps be 
fore him a higher standard and Jaw for action than 
mere animal necessity. It is a relic of the old spirit 
of clanship, by which the poorest man shared in the 
honours of his chief; and, instead of being despie:- 
ble, may be turned to great account in the reconstruc- 
tion of society in Ireland. 

Hitherto, also, little has been thought of the im- 
portance of the Irish language as a key to the hear 
of the peasantry—that heart which occupies so large 
a part of their nature, that it is made the seat of ail 
their ailments, and was the excuse given for their 
former habit of drunkenness. But England is 11 
last beginaing to open her eyes to this great instr- 
ment for the improvement of Ireland; and there is, 
we understand, in the north of Ireland, one excellent 
nobleman, Lord George Hill, who has recenlly 
learned to speak Irish, with this very view, and west 
cerely wish his example was followed generally. Let 
it be remembered that the notions of England and of 
the English language have by the priests been studi 
ously connected in the minds of the peasantry witheve- 
ry hostile prejudice against foreigners and invaders— 
that a common tongue is on» great bond appointed by 
nature to draw men’s hearts together—that the pos- 
session of a language unknown to their superiors cre 
ates a most dangerous facility for secret combins- 
tions, and insulates them as if why very oe 
of conspiracy, a pur to which it is unserupo 
lously eopliod—that’ although sufficient English 
may be acquired by the peasantry for mere — 
English is wholly inadequate to express the -_ 
warmth and quickness of Irish feeling—thet 





| Irish is identified with all their old and most grat- 


| fying associations—that there is a wide 
Seeween using a language so as to be understood by 
| others and understanding it well ourselves—20 


| : : ining work, 
| * We are surprised that this most entertaining 
' which contains, too, a great deal of valuable eee 
' formation, should never have been reprinted 2 4 

| and portable form. 
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instead of perpetuating a barbarous language, 
f Irish will tend to preserve from destruc- 
tion many most valuable records of interesting his- 
tory, and finally, as it has proved in the case of the 
Gaelic, will render the English prevalent, by en- 
couraging a love of learning. The author of 
«Sketches in Ireland” has given an anecdote which 
we gladly transcribe :-— 


« A shower of rain drove us to seek shelter in the 
jut of the man who looks after the pheasants [on 
Lord Bantry’s domain.] He was alone, and with all 
the civility that never deserts an Irishman, he wel- 
comed us in God’s name, and produced stools which 
he took care to wipe with his great-coat before he 

itted us to siton them. On inquiring from him 
why he was alone, and where were his family, he 
said they were all gone to the Watch Mass (it was 
the Saturday before Easter-day.) * And what is the 
Watch Mass?” He could not tell. ‘And what day 
was yesterday?” Hecoald nottell. ‘And what day 
will tomorrow be?’ He could not tell. * What! 
cannot you tell me why yesterday has been called 
Good Friday and to-morrow Easter Sunday ?” ‘No!’ 
Turning to my companion, I was moved to observe, 
; with great emphasis, how deplorable it was to see 
nen, otherwise so intelligent, so awfully ignorant 
concerning matters connected with religion. * Not 
so fast with your judgment, my good sir,’ said my 
friend; ‘what if you prove very much mistaken in 
this instance concerning the knowledge of this man: 
recollect you are now speaking to him in a foreign 
tongue. Come, now, I understand enough of Irish 
totry his mind in his native dialect.’ Accordingly, 
he did so; and it was quite surprising to see how 
theman, as soon as the Irish was spoken, bright- 
eaed up in countenance; and I could perceive from 
tie smile that played on the face of my friend, how 
he rejoiced in the realization of his prognostic; and 
he began to translate for me as follows :—‘| asked 
him what was Good Friday? It was on that day 
that the Lord of Merey gave his life for sinners; a 
hundred thousand blessings to him for that. What 
is Watch Saturday ? It was the day when watch 
was kept over the holy tomb that held the incorrup- 
tile body of my sweet Saviour.” Thus the man 
fave,in Irish, clear and feeling answers to questions 
concerning which, when addressed in English, he 
‘peared quite ignorant : and yet of common English 
vords and phrases he had the use; but, like most of 

's countrymen in the south, his mind was groping 

is foreign parts when conversing in English ; and he 

uly seemed to think in Irish. The one was the 
|oguage of his commerce, the other of his heart.” 

—Sheiches, &e., p. 311.* 


This anecdote might be illustrated by many simi~ 
“instances of the influence of the Irish language, 
‘specially from the journals of the Irish Society. 
Address the peasantry on the subject of religion 
it English, and the ear is averted, and the heart 
lardened, and perhaps the hand uplifted. But the 
Roment that Irish is heard, they gather round, sus- 
Wrod their work, send for their neighbours, sit round 

* wader of the Bible, altcrnately weeping and 
"ying, for hours ; convert into refreshment for him 
“e balling water, which in conformity with sugges- 
tons from authority, they had placed on the fire in 


Ord ° 
“tt scald “the heretic teacher: and entreat 
wm 


that, 
the use 0 


bn bo and the volume placed next to it in our list 
Wa highly C. 0.” to their prefaces. They are 
“Aoty creditable to the Rav. Caesar Otway. 
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from him the gift of the Bible or Prayer-book in 
Irish, which nothing will persuade them to give up 
even to the priest, and which, if they are prevented, 
by the threats and importunities of wives or mothers 
from reading it at home, they hide for private oppor- 
tunities in some secret place, and carry about with 
them to their work ready for use when the teacher 
comes to hold his little school by the side of a bog, 
or in some remote cabin far away from the observa- 
tion of the priest. 

We cannot refrain from quoting one passage on 
this subject from the appendix to Mr. Barrow’s 
Tour :— 

‘“‘ The Irish Society appears in some districts to be 
producing very important and beneficial effects. Its 
agency is chiefly carried on by Scripture readers in 
the Irish tongue, both Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, who go from house to house (usually in the 
evening) and read to all who are willing to listen, or 
teach such as are desirous of reading for themselves. 
On leaving one house, te place and time are ap- 

ointed for the next meeting, and generally the house 
is crowded, the desire to hear and learn being so 
at that the people bring with them candles and 
ittle baskets of turf, as the householder’s small 
means would not allow of his supplying them. Ow- 
ing to the quietness and privacy of these proceedings, 
the priest is often ignorant of what is going on till 
it has made considerable progress. This occurred 
in a certain district, where, when it came to the 
knowledge of the priest, it was denounced, or as the 
Irish say, ‘spoken against,’ from the altar; and all 
those who were possessed of Irish Bibles were or- 
dered to bring them to chapel the next Sunday, and 
deliver them to the priest. In consequence of this 
order the reading people assembled in numbers along 
with the Scripture readers, when they agreed to 
search the Bible for passages forbidding, or even 
discouraging the general reading of the Scriptures. 
None such being to be found, but many on the con- 
trary side, their minds were much quieted, and the 
following Sunday, when the priest called for the 
Bibles, the chief reader stood forward before the 
altar, and, drawing his Bible from his breast, de- 
clared that if his reverence could point out one sin- 
gle verse prohibiting or discouraging its being read, 
he and his friends would give up their Bibles to him 
atonce. ‘lhe priest, unable to point out any, resorted 
to violence and abuse. The Scripture reader, there- 
fore, put back his Bible into his bosom, and with his 
followers quitted the chapel in a body, and have 
never submitted to the ecclesiastical mandate.”— 
Barrow, App. p. 35. 


For the general accuracy of this statement, and its 
applicability to a considerable district in Ireland, we 
can vouch ourselves. Nothing seems wanting to the 
still greater success of this valuable society but what 
may easily be done:—1. The placing it under proper 
episcopal and diocesan superintendence, so as to har- 
monize its movements with the organization of the 
Church; 2. The giving a sound education, sound 
not merely in point of religious feeling, but in prin- 
ciples of order and discipline, to the readers em- 
ployed ; 3. The placing them under the regular con- 
trol of the parochial clergy, and sending them out 
under episcopal sanction, as readers and catechists 
are employed by the colonial bishops; 4. The rais- 
ing up a body of Irish-speaking clergy to receive the 
converts into the bosom of the Church, and to pre- 
serve them in it subsequently by a continuance and 
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enlargement of the same ministrations in their native 
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tongue; And 5..The providing some kind of refu 

for the converts—who are now for the most part de- 
prived of all their means of subsistence as soon as 
their resolution to read the Bible is discovered. This 
last point would require great care and vigilance in 
the management, and must be principally accom- 
plished by the landlords and by the clergy: and the 
plan might be extended to receive those priests whose 
minds are open to the truth, but who cannot even 
think of leaving their present system without certain 
ruin. Many such minds there must be, uncorrupted 
even by the violence of political popery —clinging to 
it from necessity, not from choice. The chief diffi- 
culty would be to provide a place where they might 
enjoy opportunities of study and retirement, previ- 
ous to undertaking ministerial duties in our own 
Church ; and where sufficient shelter would be of- 
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| necessary to be ignorant of English, and that as 

means of secret communication the Irish is : 
oy by the lower orders, we think it not » 
air. In this calculation must be included the “| 
merous islands off the Irish coast, which to Most 
Englishmen are as much a terra incognita ag the 
=e of the South Sea: and yet there can by 
searcely less than six hundred, including those ip 
the inland lakes: and the position of those on the 
coast, exposed to the waves of the Atlantic, rendes 
them peculiarly inaccessible, and has therefore pre. 


; Served their manners in a primitive and most interes. 


ing state. Lady Chatterton, we think, mentions the 
alarm of one native at having to mount up the stairs 
of a house—and that which another ex the 
first time he saw trees by the roadvside, lest 

should fall upon him. What shall we think of fish. 





fered, without any temptation of worldly advance- | 
ment. This could only be accomplished by placing | 
them in the bosom of some collegiate body properly 
organized, and we cannot but hope that some such | 
plan may be soon devised. 

Of the extent to which the Irish language might | 
thus be employed in obtaining access to the natives, | 
some idea may be formed by the tables given in| 
Mr. Anderson’s excellent “Sketches of the Native 
{rish.” (p. 223.) 


Persons speaking the 





Total. 
101,011 
159,183 
335,892 
110,767 
170,806 
181,946 

97,070 | 

99,065 | 
134,275 | 
131,088 | 
128,819 | 
107,570 | 
262,860 | 
325,410 | 
205,450 | 
261,865 | 
193,869 | 
248,270 
130,997 
195,076 | 
174,697 
121,785 | 
146,229 | 
203.729 | 
293,112 | 
337,374 | 
208,089 | 


English Language. Irish Language. 
50,506 50,505 
45,481 113,702 

314,462 21,430 
94,944 15,823 

128,104 42,702 
68,576 113,370 
74,511 22,559 
84,913 14,152 
95,911 38,364 
93,536 37,552 
36,805 92,014 
53,785 53,785 

206,533 56,327 

232,436 92,974 

149,044 56,406 

120,861 141,004 

166,173 27,696 

106,401 141,869 

112,283 18,714 
83,604 111.472 
74,870 99 327 

8.913 115,872 
10,444 135,735 
14,909 193.820 
20,936 272,176 
49,889 287,485 
44,5389 163,500 

105,851 171,626 277,477 | 
46,323 169,862 216,185 | 

235,610 494,834 730,444 | 
56,072 100,449 156.521 | 
74,334 272,572 346,896 | 


6,801,827 | 


County. 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Dublin, 
Wicklow, 
Wexford, 
Kilkenny, 
Carlow, 
Kildare, 
Queen’s, 
King’s, 
Westmeath, 
Longford, 
Antrim, 
Down, 
Armagh, 
Tyrone, 
Derry, 
Donegal, 
Fermanagh, 
Cavan, 
Monaghan, 
Leitrim, 
Sligo, 
Roscommon, 
Mayo, 
Galway, 
Clare, 





Waterford, 
Tipperary, 





3,061,610 3,740,217 





“Such,” says Mr. Anderson, * were said to be the | 
proportions ten years ago.” Mr. Anderson’s book | 
was published in 1830. 

The calculation of one half the population as, 
speaking Irish may seem to be exaggerated; but, 
considering that, to come under this class, it is not 


ermen driven from Tory Island into Ards Bay, ani 
so astonished at the same sight, that they filled their 
pockets with leaves and branches to showas wonders 
to their friends? How have we provided for the 
religious wants of these integral parts of the British 
empire—when no clergyman has ever set his foot in 
many—when of others, as of Achill, it is not well 
known to what parish they belong—when even the 
priest comes to many of them only twice-ayear 
collect his dues; and if the weather is stormy, mas 
is celebrated on the mainland, and a flag hoisted to 
give due notice of the ceremony to the i 

in the island ; and when ignorance is 8o rife in others, 
that, not to mention the ordinary superstitions of pil- 
grimages, and penances, and holy wells, no one will 
venture out after nightfall for fear of the fairies—and 
the boat-men who have to cross to the mainland before 
sunrise will not go down to the shore except in a pro- 
cession headed by a man bearing a lighted torf ina 
saucepan in order to drive away devils !—* Of these 
islands,” says Mr. Anderson, writing in 1830, “one 
hundred and forty were inhabited, seven years ago, 
by an aggregate of not less than 43,000 souls ;” and 
‘*in these, Irish is as prevalent as Gaelic in the He 

2 ” 


But the Irish peasantry are also a religious people. 
Je may call it superstitious—for superstition is the 
belief, not in an unseen world and in supernatunl 
owers, but in a world and in powers for which we 
ave no evidence, authority, or promise. But super- 
stition implies religion—and any attempt to govem 
the Irish, without religion, will be as futile as the 


| attempt to improve without being first able to gover. 


If indeed their character and conduct were fo 
upon caleulation and selfishness, there might be some 
kind of excuse for sapposing that they might be 
educated and guided by treatises on political econo 
my. But creatures as they are of impulse, feeling, 
and imagination—credulous as children—timid ani 
indolent, and conscious of their own weakness, eX 
cept when nerved by some cceasional inspiration— 
throwing themselves out of themselves upon external 
objects, and resting on any arm but their own for 
support and guidance—religion in some shape of a 
other must rule theirlives, It does therefore becom 
a most serious question, how to indulge this nature 
disposition, and give it proper seope and play, without 
encouraging the grossest errors. On this aap 
deed, Popery, as may well be anticipated, has exhl 
bited no scraples. ‘T'o govern is its object; to rnihe 
for the supposed benefit of man’s soul, the object ; 
good amongst its members; to govern for rere 
benefit, the object of the bad. And it would ind 
have been self-denial to have abandoned the ~~ 
ble materials for a spiritual tyranny, furnished by 
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the Irish. To secure this tyranny, 
adopted its usual policy of allowing 
| disposition its full indulgence; not 
ly and obviously inculcating errors— 
at least—in its oe = — 
iting them, and creating facilities for their 
w eit ; and ‘satisfied with the toleration of 
any abuses 80 long as the one condition is observed, 
of obedience to the priest. This is the only mode 
of accounting for such scenes as the following. 
They are painful to read and think of ; but the strange 
nixwure in the Irish character cannot be understood 
without visiting their patterns, wakes, stations, pur- 
vatories, and other scenes of the kind, where it is 
exhibited most openly. 
oo duh of the notorious Patrick’s 
Purgatory of Lough Dearg—a sketch as faithful as 
itis striking—from Mr. Carleton, than whom no 
one has caught more accurately the lights and shades 
of Irish life; though at times, perhaps, from the 
very nature of the facts, he exhibits a certain degree 
of imeverence, which to English ears is painful, even 
when the subjects spoken of are the worst errors of 
Rome. But his tales are full of vigour, picturesque 
description, and genuine pathos. ‘They may be re- 
fered to, with Mr. Britton’s, as furnishing a very 
mec portrait of the Irish peasantry; and they 
uake us regret that he does not write tales for them 
as wellas of them. Of this Purgatory or - of 
yenanee, we can only say that it was in full vigour 
nthe last year—1840 !—so the account is no anti- 


juated fiction. 


character of 
Popery has 

man’s natura 
perhaps direct 
the worst errors 


“As soon as we ascended the hill,”? says Mr. 
(arleton, “ the whole scene was instantly before us ; 
i large lake, surrounded by an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, bleak, uncomfortable, and desolate. In the 
lake itself, about half a mile from the edge next us, 
was to be seen the ‘island,’ with two or three slated 
iouses on it, naked and unplastered, as desolate- 
ooking almost as the mountains. A little range of 
stceeding low hovels, which the German dwarf 
ould seareely enter without stooping, appeared to 
‘he left; and the eye could rest on nothing more, ex- 
vpta living mass of human beings aveing slowly 
thout like worms ona dead dog. The first thing 
‘te pilgrim does when he gets a sight of the lake, is 
prostrate himself, kiss the earth, and then on his 
inees offer up three raters and aves, for the favour 
if being permitted to see this blessed place. When 
ats over, he descends to the lake, and after pay- 
ngtenpence to the ferryman, is rowed over to the 
Purgatory 

“The first thing I did was to hand over my three 
wakes of oaten bread which I got made in Petigo, 
ied up ina handkerchief, as well as my hat and se- 

‘und shirt, to the care of the owner of one of the 
uwts; having first, by the way, undergone a second 
metration on touching the island, and greeted it 
vit fifteen holy kisses and another string of pray- 
* I then, according to the regulations, should com- 
sence the stations, lacerated as my feet were after 

Thine ajourney, so that I had not a moment to rest. 

- K, therefore, what I must have suffered on sur- 

— a large chapel, in the direction of from 

= oan along a pavement of stone spikes, every 

making its way along my nerves and 
lidand ‘omy unfortunate brain. I was absolutely stu- 
the dhar en, with the pain, the praying, the jostling, 
tle nen tS the scrambling, and the uncomforta- 

Ut what vr may, be the whole crowd. I knew 

was about, but went through the forms in 
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the same mechanical dead spirit which pervaded all 
present. As for that solemn, humble, and heartfelt 
sense of God’s presence, which Christian prayer de- 
mands, its existence in the mind would not only be 
amoral but a physical impossibility in Lough Dearg. 
- + » « When [ commenced my station, I started from 
what is called the ‘beds,’ and God help St. Patrick 
if he lay upon them: a are sharp stones placed 
circularly in the earth, with the spike ends of them 
up, one circle within another; and the manner in 
which the pilgrim gets as far as the innermost, re- 
sembles precisely that in which school-boys enter the 
walls of Troy upon their slates. I moved away 
from these upon the sharp stones with which the 
whole island is surfaced, keeping the chapel, or ‘ pri- 
son,’ as it is called, upon my right then turning, I 
came round in, with a circumbendibus, to the spot 
from which I set out. During this circuit, as well 
as 1 can remember, I repeated fifty-five paters and 
aves, and five creeds, or five decades: and be it known 
that the fifty prayers were offered up to the Virgin 
Mary, and the odd five to God! I then commenced 
getting round the external beds, during which I re- 
peated, | think, fifteen paters and aves more ; and as 
the beds decreased in circumference, the prayers de- 
creased in length, until a short circuit, and three pa- 
ters and aves, finished the last and innermost of these 
blessed couches. I really forget how many times 


each day the prison and these bed are to be surround- 
ed, and how many thousand prayers are to be repeat- 
ed during the circuit, though each circuit is, in fact, 


= the grand tour of the island; but I never 
shall forget that I was the best part of aJuly day at 
it, when the soles of my feet were flayed, and the 


“At last night came: but here to describe the 
horrors of what I suffered, I hold myself utterly in- 
adequate. I was wedged in a truckle-bed with seven 
others, one of whom was a Scotch Papist —another 
a man with a shrunk leg, who wore a crutch—all af- 
flicted with that disease which northern men that 
feed on oatmel are liable to. . . . 

“I was juston the point of enjoying a little rest, 
when a man, ringing a large hand-bell, came round, 
erying out, ina low, supernatural grow], which could 
be heard double the distance of the loudest shout, 
*Waken up, waken up, and come to prison.’ The 
words were no sooner out of his mouth than there 
was a sudden start, and a general scramble in the 
dark for our respective garments. When we got 
dressed we proceeded to the waters of the lake, in 
which we washed our face and hands, repeating 
prayers during the ablution. This to me was the 
most impressive and agreeable part of the whole sta- 
tion. The night, while we were in bed, or rather in 
torture, had become quile stormy, and the waves of 








the lake beat against the shore with the violence of 
an agitated sea. There was just sufficient moon to 
make the ‘ darkness visible,’ and to show the black 
clouds drifting with rapid confusion in broken masses 
over our heads. his, joined to the tossing of 
the billows against the shore—the dark silent groups 
that came, like shadows, stooping fora moment over 
the surface of the waters, and retreating again in a 
manner which the severity of the night rendered ne- 





cessarily quick, raising thereby in the mind the idea 
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mount was the dread of awaki deranged 
fall asleep, that these conenieal visions . 
this jumbling together of broken j 
jointed thoughts, had such an effect, that I j 
several times the awful penalty was exacted, an/ 
that my reason was gone forever. I frequent 
started, and on seeing two dim lights upon the alae 
and on hearing the ceaseless and eternal mumys 
going on around me, without being immediately able 
to ascribe them to their proper cause, I set myself 
down as a lost man; for on that terror I was provoke 
ingly clear during the whole night. I more thy 
once — an involuntary groan or shriek on find; 
myself in this singular state; so did many others: 
and these groans and shrieks were wildly and fex. 
fully contrasted with the never-ending hum, which, 
like the ceaseless noise of a distant waterfall, wex 


of gliding spirits—then the preconceived desolation 
of the surrounding scenery—the indistinct shadowy 
chain of dreary mountains which, faintly relieved by 
the lurid sky, hemmed in the lake—the silence of the 
forms, contrasted with the tumult of the elements 
about us—the loneliness of the place—its isolation 
and remoteness from the habitations of men—all 
this put together, joined to the feeling of deep devo- 
tion in which I was wrapped, had really a sublime 
effect upon me. Upon the generality of those who 
were there, blind to the natural beauty and effect of 
the hour and the place, and viewing it only through 
the medium of superstitious awe, it was indeed cal- 
culated to produce the notion of something not be- 
longing to the circumstances and reality of human 
life. 

‘* From this scene we passed to one which, though 
not characterized by its dark, awful beauty, was | on during the night. The perspiration occasioned 
searcely inferior to it in effect. It was called the by this inconceivable distress, by the heat of the 
‘prison.’ .... place, and by the unchangeableness of MY position, 

“On entering the prison I was struck with the | flowed profusely from every pore. About two o'clock 
dim religious twilight of the place.—Two candles | in the morning an unhappy young man, either ina 
gleamed faintly from the altar, and there was some- | State of lethargic indifference or under the influence 
thing, I thought, of a deadly light about them as/|of these sudden paroxysms, threw himself or iell 


++ aud 





they burnt feebly and stilly against the darkness | from one of the galleries, and was so shattered by 
which hung over the other part of the building. —T'wo 
priests, facing the congregation, stood upon the altar 
in silence, with pale spectral visages, their eyes 
catching an unearthly glare from the sepulchral light 
of the enter tapers. But that which was strangest 


of all, and, as I said before, without parallel in this 
world, was the impression and effect produced by 
the deep, drowsy, hollow, hoarse, gutteral, ceaseless, 
and monotonous Aum which proceeded from about 
four hundred individuals half asleep and at prayer.” 


We should suggest that it is part of the supersti- | 


| 
| 


tion of the place, that whoever falls asleep during 
his stay in this prison is visited by madness. 


“Now the poor pilgrims forget that this strong | 
disposition to sleep arises from the weariness pro- | 
duced by their long journeys—by the exhausting 
penance of the station, performed without giving them 
time to rest—by the other natural consequences of 
not giving them time to s!eep—by the drowsy dark- 
ness of the chapel—and by the heaviness caught 
from the low peculiar murmur of the pilgrims, which 
would of itself overcome the lightest spirit. I was 
here but a very short time when I began to doze, an 
just as my chin was sinking placidly on my breast, 
and the words of an Ave Maria dying upon my lips, | 
I felt the charm all at once broken by a well-meant | 
rap on the occiput, conferred through the instrument- | 
ality of a little angry-looking squat urchin of sixty | 
years, and a remarkably good blackthorn-cudgel, | 
which, along with its owner, was engaged in thwack- | 
ing the heads of such sinners, as not having the dread | 
of insanity and the regulations of the place before | 
their eyes, were inclined to sleep. ... Afterall, I) 
really slept the better half of the night: nay, I not | 
only slept, but dreamed. I experienced also that | 
singular state of being in which, while the senses | 
are accessible tothe influence of surrounding objects, | 
the process of thought is suspended, the man seems | 
to enjoy an inverted existence, in which the soul 
sleeps, and the body remains awake and susceptible 
of external impressions. I once thought I was 
washing myself in the lake, and that the dashing 
noise of its waters rang in my ears; I also fancied 
myself at home in conversation with my friends ; yet 
in neither case did I altogether forget where I was. 
Still, in struggling to bring my mind back, so para- | 


| 


| 





sauntering or stambli 


the fall that he died next day at twelve o’clock; ani, 
what was not much to the credit of the reverend 
gentry of the island, without the benefit of the clergy; 
or I saw a priest, with his stole and box of chrism, 
| finishing off his extreme unction when he was quite 
| dead. . . The under jaw of the corpse hung dows, 
his eyes were open and stared with the wild assy 
look of death, his nostrils were distended and filled 
with mucus, his hair was on end, and about his 
_ brows, and the upper part of his face lay the froh 
of the perspiration which exuded in tbe agonies of 
death. There was the priest, rubbing his oil over 
the dead body of this victim of superstition, confident 
that such an application would benefit his soul before 
the awful tribunal of eternal justice.” —Father Butler, 
the Lough Dearg Pilgrim, p. 253, &c. 


We were on the point of regretting that we had not 
space to select accounts of the “patterns,” the ste 
tions, the scenes at holy wells and places of penanee, 
from Mr. Otway, Mr. Carleton, and others; but they 
are, we hope, diminishing in frequency, and we have 
little wish to expose more than is necessary of the 
fearful demoralization which must have fallen upon 
a Christian ministry who can so permit — tobe 
debased, and excuse it by the necessity allowing 
the people whom they govern to do evil, because, 
otherwise, they would do worse. But the mixture 
of good and evil in the unhappy peasant is indeed re 
markable. 


“I looked round,” says Mr. Otway, speaking of 
the day after the Pattern at Clonmacnoise; os 
were many people in the sacred enclossre, seme 
kneeling in the deepest abstraction of devotion @ 
the graves of their departed friends; the — 
eyes, the tremulous hand, the bowed-down ys 
the whole soul full of sorrowful reminiscences 
of trust in the goodness of the God of spirit 
a sacred solemnity about them, that ee . 
though counting their acts superstitious, W ite 
sume to interrupt: he who would venture 80 
must be one indeed of little feeling. 1 saw. 
struggling through the place—some, h f-in 

ng over the gra 
across the sacred enclosure as 


In 
e of the last dregs Stony peony 





J 


i if has- 
others ——— : 
tening to parta 
the tents of the patron green...- 
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keeping 
through 


he unseem . 
oad hear the impious blaspheming, the maud- 


jin song, the squeakin bagpipe, and the —- 
footed dance—yes, and now and then we would 
neet with some straggler, who had spent all his 
money, or who had come forth from the feverish 
scene to cool his beating temples, and quaff a draught 
of the pure waters of the holy well, and he would 
jook on us with a sulky scowl, and so we would 
ove on in all prudence lest the fellow would call 
forth his faction and proceed to maltreat us. Times 
sre greatly changed in every part of Ireland. The 
centieman must formerly have given no small pro- 
vocation before any of the lower classes, even in 
their liquor, would proceed to incivility; but now, 
ender very careful instruction, much of former defe- 
renee is disused.” —T our in Connaught, p. "4. 


Soalso what 2 mixture in the scene at the stations 
3s deseribed by the too faithful pen of Mr. Carle- 
wa!* The priest at the altar giving directions for 
the dinner to be prepared for him at the farm-house 
where he is to hear confession and celebrate mass ; 
the business-like, perfunctory manner in which these, 
the most solemn, rites of the church are adminis- 
teed; the ten or five minutes’ confession, closed 
vith an absolution which is believed to act as a se- 
cond baptism, making the soul as whole as if it had 
never sinned, and therefore allowing it immediately 
to commence a new account—the belief that in 
the confessional the priest is God himself (we desire 
wlay a stress upon the expression,) and that when 
be leaves it he forgets all that he has heard—and the 
day closed with a feast which renders priest and all 
iacapable of returning home without assistance ! 

So also what a state of mind revealed in the fol- 
lowing horrible fact, illastrative of a practice com- 
nonin Ireland, and connected materially with the 
practice of the priest to bless the holy clay, which 
is put into the coffins of the dead !— 


“Extract from a communication of Dr Picknell, Phy- 
sitian to the Dispensary at Cork, April 4th, 1823. 
Published in the Transactions of the Fellows of the 
College of Physicians of Dublin, vol. iv. p. 189. 
“This communication states that Mary Riordan, a 

utire of Cork, aged twenty-eight years, was afflict- 

“i with a most surprising complaint, whereby at 

wetvals she discharged, by vomiting, &., quanti- 

tes of insects of the beetle species, some more 

‘tan half an inch long, in all stages of their exist- 

twe—some as larve,some as pupa, and some in 

tte winged state, which, as soon as they were dis- 
tiarged, lew about the room. The doctor, in anx- 
ey to elicit every circumstance which might tend 

W develop the mode of the introduction of these in- 
‘cls, asked the patient had she been in the habit of 

‘sling clay? Her answer was, that, when she was 
tout fifteen years of age, two clergyman of her per- 
“sion died, and she being told by some old woman 
py she would drink daily during a certain pe- 
re yr of water in which was infused clay 
f — the graves of those clergyman, she would 
pth for ever against disease and sin. She 
r- ‘tingly walked to Kinsale, a distance of twelve 
wes, where one of the clergyman was interred, and 

tie fl h bringing away an apron and handker- 

ied some the clay from ‘the grave ; to this she 

—_ me mugs full of clay from the other clergy- 


‘putts and Stories, vol. ii. p. 265. 


evany, 1842,.—Museum. 21 
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up the deep carouse that had continued all | man’s grave, who was buried in the city of Cork. 
the sabbath night; and as we passed along | Her practice was to infuse, from time to time, accord- 
ly temporary dens that are called tents | ing to the exigency, in a vessel of water, a portion 


| 


of the holy clay, the mixture being always allowed 
to rest until the grosser particles of the clay sub- 
sided. She had been in the daily use of the water 
medicated according to this disgusting formula. The 
beetles discharged from the woman were principally 
of the bleps mortisaga species, which is well known 
to inhabit church yards.”’—Sketches in Ireland, p. 237. 


But the whole state of Irish feeling in regard to 
death is strange and paradoxical. They regard it as 
an entrance into the pains of purgatory, but treat it 
with indifference—think more of a fine wake than a 
comfortable life—pay the highest reverence to the re- 
mains of the dead, but fight over their coffins—scram- 
ble for places in consecrated ground, but allow their 
burying-places to remain in the most disgusting ne- 
glect—wail over the grave with a pathos which 
would draw tears even from an uninterested specta- 
tor, and turn immediately to jest and laugh. But 
we must refer to Mr. Hall’s work (part v. p. 221) 
for a fuller view of these singular anomalies. It is 
only in studying them that we can learn how to de- 
velop the Irish character—which hitherto has been 
suffered, under evil management and for evil pur- 
poses, to run wild, and yet is capable of a high per- 
fection. 

The Reverend Spencer Knox, in his “ Pastoral 
Annals,’’—evidently the work of a good, earnest 
clergyman,—supplies another illustration in describ- 
ing the violent manner in which priests are allowed 
to interfere with scriptura) schools, and the poor over- 
borne peasant is effectually controlled and thwarted 
by the sacerdotal tyranny :— 


“The unhappy opponent of priestly influence or 
eer feels and sees himself an isolated man. 

randed on the forehead as the betrayer of his church ; 
his threshold uncrossed by neighbour or by friend ; 
his hearth cheerless, and unvisited by the former as- 
sociates of his leisure, in evening, holiday, or Sab- 
bath,—it requires a firmness of purpose which few 
possess to encounter, without shrinking, so fiery an 
ordeal. Fiery in all truth it is. Sickness comes, 
and the minister of Religion sternly withholds her 
consolitory rites; childbirth comes—the innocent off- 
spring of the perhaps obedient wife is involved in the 
penalties of the father’s obstinacy; death comes— 
the inflexible ambassador for Christ refuses to the 
parting soul the passport to a better world.””—Pas- 
toral Annals, p. 156. 

‘‘ Add to these trials apprehensions of civil injury, 
by no means devoid of foundation. His cattle perish 





by strange accidents—the people regard it as the 
judgment of an offended God; his fences are de- 
stroyed—no friendly information denounces the per- 
petrator. In field or highway, in market or at fu- 
neral, cold glances and averted eyes awaithim. He 
dares not venture from his home after night’s sha- 
dows have descended, lest her mantle might cover his 
murderer. Not even his cottage _— him protec- 
tion from outrage or from fears; full well he knows 
that many a fanatic or penitent waits the opportunity 
to wash away the guilt of past crime by some deed 
of violence against the object of priestly anathema.” 
Ibid., p. 159. 

And this is the condition of the men for whom 
these priests and their accomplices are demanding 
what they presume to call ‘their civil and religious 
liberty ;” that is, an extended franchise, to be exer- 





cised at the will of the priest; and to whom it has 
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been proposed to entrust the fate of Ireland, and 
therefore of the empire ! 

Now one most remarkable feature in all these 
scenes is the entire unresisting faith, which places 
the poor Irish peasant at the foot of his priest, with- 
out requiring any of those moral qualifications, on 
which a religious mind naturally would rest. It is 
the most extraordinary thraldom ever imposed upon 
anation. But it does show that any rule, whether 
of the Government or of the landlord, which is not 
essentially connected with religion, and any religious 
system but that of the true Catholic Church, tho- 
roughly brought out, will be powerless to emanci- 
pate them from their present slavery, or to govern 
them when emancipated. The fact is now begin- 
ning to be acknowledged. Efforts have been made 
zealously, but irregularly, and therefore unsuccess- 
fully, to release them, but we have not —- de- 
rived sufficient warning from the past. It is not by 
endeavouring to extirpate the deep devotional and 
even credulous feelings of the Irish, but by moderat- 
ing and directing them into right channels, that true 
religion will be established in that country. 

y we not take warning by the history of the 
foreign Reformation—a Reformation conducted too 
much on the principle of running from one extreme 
into another, and therefore followed immediately by 
the most melancholy excesses, subsequently by a re- 
markable revival of Popery, and ultimately by the 
fiercest outbreak of blasphemy and infidelity? Bi- 
shops were then despised, because the Pope was 
Bishop of Rome. Sacraments were thought light 


of, because transubstantiationis a falsehood. Forms 
were set aside, because Popery is a religion of forms. 
Self-discipline and self-denial were confounded with 


ho 


ish penances. Reverence for holy places, and 
y things, and holy men, was classed with the su- 
perstitions of pilgrimages and relics, and the worship 
of saints and angels. Appeals to the historical tes- 
timony of the first ages TF the Catholic Chureh, on 
which, together with Scripture, our own wise Re- 
formers re-established the English Church, were 
abused under the name of tradttion—as if the popish 
traditions did not expressly set aside that historical 
testimony, and rest on modern authorities instead of 
ancient. The necessity of working always to good 
was charged with setting up a claim to human merit : 
and the very notion of a Church was suspected, be- 
eause Popery also has a Church. They had before 
them a deadly enemy under the form of a man, and 
every thing in human shape they thought themselves 
bound to attack. 

Perhaps also we have none of us hitherto employ- 
ed the most powerful weapons in our hands—but 
have suffered them to lie idle, fearing them without 
reason, because, not rightfully but wrongly, Po- 

ry, which knew their weight, especially with the 

rish people, has unsparingly usurped them. Ask 
the Irish peasant why he adheres to Popery—he an- 
swers, as he has been taught by. his priest, because 
it is the old religion—because Luther and Calvin 
were men, and invented a system of their own—be- 
cause it was the religion of his fathers—because 
he is bound to listen to his priests who are com- 
missioned to him by God—because Henry VIII. 
had no right to establish a system of religion—be- 
cause the Scriptures, read without instruction by un- 
educated men, may lead to error,—and because he 
ought not to adhere to asect ora party in the Church, 
but to the great universal body of Catholic Chris- 
tians. These are principles taught in the Popish 
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| Catechism ; and the rest peasant w 
| taught at all, has wear in rns ples 

And instead of recognizing these prejudices 
sound and true in themselves, and showi that, | 
these very grounds, Popery ought to be : 
is not the practice too common to deny them alto. 
gether; fearing to make use of them as Christian 
ministers may and ought to do in defence of the 
Church? We are bound to adhere to the old lj. 
gion, as delivered to us once for all ; and P, is 
a novelty; we can date its corruptions. Lather and 
Calvin were not apostles; and the Church of 
land, however deeply sympathizing with their 
gles against error, was not built upon their founds. 
tion. Hereditary religion is a good, and Popery js ' 
not the religion of the fathers oft the Irish people, nor 
of those whom they are most bound to respect, their 
governors and their masters. They are bound t 
listen to"priests who are sent to them from God; but 
the Romish priests come to them with a commission 
not from God, but the Pope, and are intruders onthe 
Irish soil in defiance of the laws of God. Henry Vill. 
was a tyrant, and the State ought not to on 
the rights intrusted to the Church by God; any 
such supremacy the Church of England repudiates 
and abhors. The Bible, read amiss, has been tumed 
by sectarians to mischief. But this is no reason {or 
not reading it at all, but for reading it with proper 
assistance, such assistance as is supplied by the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, not with the hu. 
man interpolations and unauthorized traditions of 
Popery. And Christians ought nof to adhere toa 
sect. But Popery isa sect, having severed itself 
from the old Catholic Church by its as 
sumption of a right to tamper with her practices and 
doctrines, and from the present existing branches of 
that Chureh by an arbitrary and tyrannical excommo- 
nication. 

This is the line to be taken—and as it is the tre, 
and just, and faithful line, a blessing will rest upon 
it. It will not preclude, but compel, a constant r- 
verence for the Bible as the rule of faith, beyond 
which and contrary to which nothing is to be insist 
ed on as necessary to salvation. It will not throws 
chill on the most earnest and genuine piety—it wil 
prove the most effectual guard against the introduc 
tion into God’s revealed word of human notions and 
human authority—it will be the strongest bond of 
union between the English and the Irish Churches 
in their common danger and distress—it will give 
order to their movements, security to their faith, dis- 
cretion to their zeal, precision to their belief, se_lf-for- 
getfulness to their energy—and the Irish Church 
will thus accomplish its work upon earth, and wit 
back to truth and goodness a people of all others 
destined indeed by nature to be a happy, @ great, and 
a holy nation, but for centuries converted into “4 
bed of crime, rebellion, misery, and superstition, >y 
one all-powerful cause—the curse of foreign priat- 
craft. : 
ut we must turn to another feature in the charae- 
ter of the Irish peasantry—their pugnacity. Itise 
feature of very old date: 


“ Never,”"—says Peter Walsh, a _—— 
rian,—* never have we read of any people so im 
cably, so furiously, so eternally set upon the ong 


tion of one another, as the progenies of Heber 
pecs Never hae the sun bestowed its 


other land to behold 118 monarchy 





light on any ) - 
slaughtered by their own disloyal su 
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i and the rest by downright assassina- 
sant besides all this, — were the + 
‘ . wastings, burnings of the country, be- 
ear endless Tarassings of the poor peasants, 
and even sometimes the ae of sanctuaries, 
purning of churches, killing of clergymen, and ab- 
pots, and bishops too, for company ; besides lesser 
johts and skirmishes without number. By all 
which you may perceive that Christianity wrought 
zo little on that people, that for 400 years (the most 
foorishing part of the Milesian history) their princes 
were more fatally engaged pursuing one another 
with fire and sword, than their pagan predecessors 
had been.” Nay more, “not even the great holiness 
of some of their very meekest and most justly cele- 
prated saints has been exempt from the fatality of 
their genius of putting their controversy to the 
bloody decision of battle, though they foresaw that 
the death of so many thousands must needs have 
fillowed. Even Columb Cill himself, so redigtous 
amonk, priest, abbot, so much a man of God, was 
nevertheless the very author, adviser, procurer of 
ting three several battles.” Prospect of the 
State of Ireland, pp. 77, 101. 


if we may trust Mr. Crofton Croker in his com- 
nents upon the Popular Songs of Ireland (p. 102,) 
the following directions were givenin the will of one 
f Cromwell’s followers in that country :—* My 
vody shall be put upon the oak table in my coffin in 
the brown room, and fifty Irishmen shall be invited 
my wake, and every one shall have two quarts of the 
best agua vile, and each a skein, dirk, or knife, laid 
before him; and when their liquor is out, nail up 
my cofin and commit me to earth from whence 
Ieame. This is my will, witness my hand, this 3rd 
of March, 1674. John Langley.” 

Some of his friends asked him why he would be 
at such charge to treat the Irish at his funeral, a 
people whom he never loved. “Why for that 
reason,” replied Langley; “for they will get so 
drunk at my wake that they will kill one another, 
an so we shall get rid of some of the breed ; and if 
erery one would follow my example in their wills 
intime we should get rid of them all.” 

Now an Englishman safe under the protection of 
thenew police, confident in the impartiality of a 
vd sessions, kept in awe by a — quiet and 

ve code of honour, and habitually cautious 
and reserved, and caleulating for others as well as 
forhimself, passes over to Ireland, and there finds a 
tation of men, whose chief pastime (less perhaps 
wow than it was) is breaking each other’s heads. He 
~ the —— — which Mr. Carleton 
89 portentously described—is present perha 
ita dance,* a fair, or a funeral, all & which conn 
mate equally ina fight—witnesses a battle between 
‘wo factions, which no power ean separate but the 
pnest in his vestments, and returns home with dis- 
Fea despair at such a sanguinary temperament. 
thave no wish to undertake the defence either of 
tbe thillelah, or of the faction fight; and the instanees 
r ily are becoming more rare every day. But we 
‘o think that English notions on this subject also are 
wthastily to be transferred to Ireland. 

The Irish have naturally warm and excitable tem- 
hs; they are, by their constitution, comparatively 
imsensible to bloodshed, and indifferent to life; and 


“We had included weddin 

- gs, but we gladly bow to 
authority of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, who assure us that 

d never fights at weddings. And this is atrait 
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under the influence of whiskey they become fearfully 
cruel. But their love of fighting does not destroy 
their natural kindness of heart, any more than a box- 
ing-match, or a gladiatorial show, necessarily implies 
that the parties engaged are bitterenemies. It is an 
exciting amusement; and the amusement is not de- 
— of its charm to them by any sense of danger. 

ociety among the lower classes in Ireland is still in 
a state far less advanced than with ourselves. Law 
has not yet been firmly established ; it is not trusted ; 
party animosity runs high ; old traditions and watch- 
words of tribes and factions are preserved ; bitter- 
ness of feeling is encouraged by those who are the 
most bound to correct it. There is a great admira- 
tion for courage, and for the exhibition of it, such as 
we find wherever a national character contains ele- 
ments of good, and luxury and money-making pro- 
pensities have not extinguished it. And all these 
circumstances with the additional stimulus of whis- 
key, contribute to produce that pugnacious disposi- 
tion, which by a thoughtless observer is treated as 
mere savage barbarism. Itis no such thing. It is 
a disposition capable of being trained into a genuine 
habit of courage; and instead of lamenti it, a 
wise legislator would seize on it as an admirable ele- 
ment to form a national character. There are no 
better soldiers than Irishmen when well trained and 
disciplined. No people bear real suffering more pa- 
tiently. None meet death with more equanimity— 
even with the frightful prospect of purgatory before 
their eyes. All that they ey is to see courage 
and vigour in their rulers ; and to have their spirit 
properly directed; but a weak, vacillating govern- 
ment, or a landlord who shows signs of fear, can 
never be a proper ruler for the Irish people. 

But when the greatest of ancient philosophers 
was enumerating the elements necessary to form a 
perfect national character, he requires, besides this 

hysical courage, great natural quickness of intel- 
ect; and no nation, not perhaps even the Greek, 
ever possessed more of this than the Irish. To an 
Englishman, if he can see only the dark side of 
things, it will appear in the shape of cunning, false- 
oe a strange ill-regulated imagination and thirst 
for knowledge, a grotesque humour mixing wildly 
with bursts of deep feeling, and all the evasive tricks, 
so frequently ending in perjury, by which an Irish- 
man battles against the law. Even their blunders 
originate in the same cause. Great quickness of in- 
telligence is seldom compatible with that common 
sense which is the result of calculation; and the 
Irish are no calculators. 


*¢ Common sense,” says Lady Chatterton (and we 
gladly use her words, for no one will aecuse her 
of writing under prejudices against Ireland,) ‘is 
lamentably wanted. And this occasions all other 
wants. ant of sense peeps through the open door 
and stuffed-up window of every hovel. It is plainly 
stamped on every thing that is done or left undone. 
You may trace it in the dungheap, which obstructs 
the path to the cabin; in the smoke, which finds an 
outlet through every opening but a chimney. You 
may see itin the warm cloaks which are worn in 
the hottest day in the summer, in the manner a pea- 
sant girl carries her basket behind her back. is 
is generally done by folding her cloak, her only 
cloak, round it, and thus throwing the whole weight 
of the basket on this garment, of course to its no 
small detriment. The same want of sense lurks too 
under the great heavy coat which the men wear dur- 





deheaey quite wor recording. 


ing violent exertion in hot weather. In short it 
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is obvious in a thousand ways.”—Rambies, vol. i. | examine him. Yet, as if conscious that 


p- 19. 
Yet falsehood, and deceit, and perjury, and blun- 
dering, 


tellect. 
And how is it that among the most prominent sins 


of the Irish peasantry is an habitual disregard to 
truth? We will give the receipt for producing it. 
‘Take a man with a natural flow of strong feeling, 
sympathizing with every one who suffers or is in 
danger, even with a criminal—let him be brought up 
neglected by his superiors and ignorant of the na- 
ture of law—let those who administer it be repre- 
sented to him daily as his natural enemies and the 
enemies of his country, whom he is bound to thwart 
and resist, and let such statements be supported by 
too many examples deducible from former times— 
then give him a natural flow of language, rapid 
powers of invention, shrewdness to amuse himself 
with evading an attack, and perplexing an adver- 
sary—though naturally religious, let his religion be 
turned into superstition, and his mind be aeccus- 
tomed to notions of compromise for sin, of evading 
the justice of God as an angry and unrelenting 
enemy, of mental reservation in promises, and of a 
power which can always release him from the obli- 
gation of any oath whatever, and that power the 
avowed antagonist of the magistrate and the law— 
then place him under a solemn obligation to reveal 
in the confessional all the secrets of his heart to a 
fallible human being—and let the operation be con- 
ducted carelessly and negligently—and, Jastly, let 
him have eonstantly before his eyes a most awful 
and tremendous religious system, sadly contradicted 
by the moral habits of those who administer it— 
and what reason is there to wonder that Jrish swear- 
ing and Irish falsehood can be made, even by an 
Irishman who loves his country, the subject of an 
essay, treated, as we regret to find Mr. Carleton has 
treated it, with humour? We extract one graphic 
sketch of an Irish witness :— 


«In point of interest, we must admit that his abi- 
lity in a eross-examination ranks next to his skill in 
planning an alibi, ‘There is, in the former, a versa- 
tility of talent that keeps him always ready ; a hap- 
piness of retort, generally disastrous to the wit of 
the most established cross-examiner; an apparent 
simplicity, which is quite as impenetrable as the 
Jawyer’s assurance ; a ws eomica, which puts the 
court in tears ; and an originality of sorrow that often 
convulses it with laughter. His resources, when he 
is pressed, are inexhaustible; and the address with 
which he contrives to gain time, that he may suit his 
reply to the object of his evidence, is beyond all 
praise. And yet his appearance when he mounts 
the table is any thing but prepossessing—a sheepish 
look, and a loose-jotnted frame of body, wrapped in 
a frieze great-coat, do not promise much ; nay, there 
is often a rueful blank expression in his visage, 
which might lead a stranger to anticipate nothing 
but blunders and dulness. This, however, is hypo- 
erisy of the first water. Just observe the tact with 
which he places his caubeen upon the table, his kip- 
peen across it, and the experienced air with which he 
pulls up the waistband of his breeches, absolutely 
girding his loins for battle. Tis true his blue eye 
has at present nothing remarkable in it, except a drop 
or two of the native ; but that is not remarkable. 

“* When the direct examination has been conclud- 
ed, nothing can be finer than the simpticity with 
which he turns round to the lawyer who is to cross- 


are no necessary consequences of quick in- | the first blow 
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. firmness 
and caution are his main guards, he agai 
his waistband with a ~ vigorovs ‘hing ine 
shyly into the “= eyes of his opponent, and awais 
—The question at length comes: and 
Paddy, after having raised the collar of his big 
on his shoulder, and twisted up the shoulder 
with it, directly puts the query back to the lawyer, 
without altering a syllable of it, for the of 
ascertaining more accurately whether that is the 
cise question that has been put to him; for Paddy is 
conscientious. Then is the science displayed om 
both sides. The one, a veteran, trained in all the 
technicalities of legal puzzles, irony, blarney, sw. 
casm, impudence, cane jekes, quirks, ri 
browbeating, ridicule, and subtilty ; the other a poor 
peasant, relying only upon the justice of a good 
cause and the gifts of nature, without either ¢ 
rience or learning, and with nothing but his native 
modesty to meet the forensic effrontery of his antago- 
nist.” 
Mr. Carleton then speaks of the “roars of laugh. 
ter’’ which arise in the course of his examination, 
and he adds a hint very well worthy of attention:— 


‘It is not impossible that this merry mode of dis- 
pensing justice may somewhat encourage Paddy in 
that independence of mind which relishes not the 
idea of being altogether bound by oaths that are too 
often administered with a jocular spirit. To many 
of the uninitiated Irish an oath is a solemn, to some 
an awful, thing. Of this wholesome reverence for 
its sanction, two or three testimonies given in a court 
of justice usually cure them. The indifferent, busi- 
ness-like manner in which the oaths are put, the 
sing-song tone of voice, the rapid utterance of the 
words, give to this solemn act an appearance of 
excellent burlesque, which ultimately renders the 
whole proceedings remarkable for the absence of 
truth and reality, but at the same time gives them 
unquestionable merit as a dramatic representation, 
abounding with fiction, well related and ably acted. 
Thumb-kissing is another feature in Paddy’s adnit- 
ness, too important to be passed over in silence. 
Here his tact shines out again! It would be im- 
possible for him, in many eases, to meet the perpler- 
ities of a cross-examination so cleverly as he does, if 
he did not believe that he had, by kissing his thum) 
instead of the book, aetually taken no oath, and com 
sequently given to himself a wider range of action. 
We must admit, however, that this very cieum- 
stanee involves him in oe — are ‘hing 
times peculiarly embarrassing. ‘Taking every ™ln 
into csanidianiien, the prospect of freedom for bis 
sixth cousin, the consciousness of having kissed his 
thumb, or the consoling reflection that he swore only 
on a Jaw Bible, it must be granted that the opportunr 
ties presented by a cross-examination are wel ealeu- 
lated. to display his wit, humour, and fertility ie 
vention.” —Essay on Irish Swearing— 
Stories, vol. iii. p. 338. 

With this sketch before him the reader ma Arn 
to meditate on the principle of assimilating rhe 
institutions of Ireland, especially its courts of m4 
in every point to those of England. Unhap| itt 
the causes which have produced this frigh sabe 
are complicated and deeply seated, the = of 
slow. And there can be no cure until the re +e 
the country is brought into harmony with its be - 
government, and the resent character of o vality 
is changed in its fundamental principles 0 vnish vi 
When this is done we may hope to see 


turn 
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+ and imagination developing themselves in | a task of which the profoundest philosopher might 
po and legitimate forms. If ever there was a| well be proud. None but a woman’s hand is likely 
tion framed for the enjoyment and creation of all | to accomplish it well; and we have met with very 
fine arts which are connected with fancy and | few female authors who, by delicacy of touch, free- 
feeling, it is the Irish, And there are few points of | dom from pedantry, elegance of language, and ge- 
er which would so soon and so well repay a/ nuine kindness of feeling, appear so fitted for the task 


Ww 

re eultate. In the vivid perception of the un- | as Lady Chatterton. 
seen, in the love of the mysterious, in the rapid per-| But besides the imagination there is a still more 
sonication of abstractions, in the invention of facts important faculty which requires to be trained in the 
account for every thing, in the shrewdness of hints | Irish peasant’s character. ‘This is his love for learn- 
snd intimations, and in the grotesque mixture of the | ing. Compare an Irish school with an English, and 
solewn and pathetic with the most ludicrous extra- | the difference in talent is astonishing. Mathematics 
yagances, the common, every-day imagination of the the Trish peasants are especially fond of.* A little 
jish surpasses any thing, perhaps, but the Greek | Latin is by no means uncommon.f Even adults 

. We know a nobleman who lias already | will learn to read with as much patience as children. 
jrawn out considerable talent in the execution of | An old man will walk six or seven miles to a a 

ue Gothic carvings, into the spirit of which pair of spectacles, that he may commence his alpha- 
the poorest labourers have entered with zest and in- | bet. e have seen a collection of nearly 100 Irish 
wrest. ‘The Irish music well deserves to be revived | teachers engaged in learning to read the Irish Bible, 
and encouraged. Architecture, which in Ireland is | Who stood up and translated it verse for verse into 
at the lowest ebb, might be introduced, particularly | their own rude but forcible English, exactly 1s so 
for ecclesiastical purposes. ‘The Romish priests, | many boys in a school, answering questions, assist- 


however taiserable and tawdry the taste which has | ing each other in their mistakes, and exhibiting all 
been displayed as yet, are perfectly alive to the im-| the character of clever -_ delighted with their 
meet together by the 


nee of thus working on the imagination. Dr.|task. To learn they wil 
Ne Hale has built a new mass-house at Tuam, of | side of bogs, in lonely cabins, at nightfall, when 
rery ambitious pretensions, though gaudy and fra-/ they are not observed by the priest, and sit up for 
gil. And the author of “ A Tour in Connaught” | hours together hearing the Bible read to them by the 
nentions having seen at Cambridge an Irish archi- | teacher, and this even as Romanists, and before they 
wet taking plans and elevations of King’s College | have arrived at the necessary conclusion of discover- 
Chapel, for the purpose of building a similar church | ing the errors of Popery to have no countenance from 
a Dundalk. Such examples may not be the most | Scripture. ‘There may be something that is irregular 
proper to propose ; but, with a due regard to sobriety, | and unsatisfactory in the present mode by which this 
there is no country where it would be more easy or | process is carried on; but the facts are such as to 
nore useful to introduce a pure taste for Gothic ar- | raise far more sanguine hopes of bringing the Irish 
chitecture. It is probable also that nothing would | 
have a more salutary effect in correcting the tendency | _ * In carrying on the late survey of Ireland, boys were 


widolatrous superstitions than familiarizing the peo- | found in abundance to calculate at a ee a triangle. 
Hewith works of art on legitimate subjects, care- | 7 Te Pee Ain llinenees, as a scholar, ig in theecrdays 
ae every thing which could foster the | peculiar to samen. The hedge-eohoat, with ke podeaie 
a ? z master, its ragged urchins, and its lessons of love to Ire- 
Rane it is : - 7 and — that the Irish | — and hatred - Be a — mixed up with 
acy most delights. Every rock has its story, and | Latin grammar and Irish songs, deserved a better substi- 
astory framed to account for all the peculiarities of | tute than the so-called National Schools, where the same 
the locality as ingeniously as Mr. Carleton describes mo of on? alty yy ~ ay om with the addition of 
. 7 . religious indifference, or fF opis igoiry. 
ae of an alibi. Lady Chatterton gves us | t ‘* The passion for knowledge received not many years 
Se Sete ee 
- ay; r inhabited a nde district of the Commera mountains felt the 
‘etoextractit. But we gladly take the opportunity | necessity of a teachet for their children. They were a 
icknowledging the good which her lively, elegant, | half-savage race who had ‘squatted’ among the rocks 
\anasing pages are likely to produce, if they in- tf °h. EC omeching beyond the means of ‘existence. 
wee Englishmen to visit Ireland, with some other | +, : . ; mg 
“ Hoge : They could, however, offer very little inducement to a 
thoughts than those connected with religious diffe- | schoolmaster to settle among them; every temptation 
maces, Captain Rock, and annual famine. Some: | ‘was tried without effect; at length they resolved upon a 


thing, we suspect, is due to the softening and refins,! daring expedient to remove the evil of which they com- 
| plained. They took forcible possession of a Dominie, 


ng process of Lady Chatterton’s ow i i : 

wumning the whiskey-and- otato ‘feces, t. 3.. [aed conveyed him by vight fom o distence of soveast 

medominating in Irish ta : ’ d milk | miles to the vicinity of their rade mountain-huts. He 

Bat this onl ¢ ris €s, Into roses and MUK. | wag freely and bountifully given every thing to make him 

. only induces us to wish that she would fa- | comfortable; a cabin was built for him; his ‘ garden’ 

‘ur us with many more specimens of the same | was dug and planted; a ‘slip of a pig’ was added to his 
| 


power. In England as well as in Ireland we do | household goods; and he‘ was told that he had only to 
Want tales of an imaginative cast, especially for the | order to have aught that the“ neighbours’ could procure 
i But he wds closely watched, and given clearly to 


edacation of chi ‘ : : 95 | him. ut 

precious ey - — : a con 18 2 | understand that until he had educated one of his new pu- 
tlletion might be iar *- * Irie res egg er ss 4 pils, and fitted him to supply his place, he was not per- 
ing good ade from irish stories, embody- | mitted to wander a mile from his domicile. This impri- 
ai morals, loyal politics, and sound religion, | sonment actually continued for five years; and it will, 
connecting them all with the realities of local | perhaps, surprise no one to learn that, when the Dominie 


®enery and national history ; and Lady Chatterton | obtained permission to visit his old friends, and commu- 
nicate to them the fact of his being still in existence, he 


ut scarcely contribute a more valuable present to | 
” : sitively refused to stir, and died among the people to 
achild’s _ oo cient, though in the shape of | hem he had become attached, and whose children’s 
ini... she is not a person re- | children he had lived to educate.”"—Ireland, by Mr. and 
$0 be told that to form a children’s library is Mrs. Hall, part vi., p. 260. 
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peasants to a knowledge of truth than could be en- 
tertained as to many districts of England, where the 
labourer, when his work is finished, thinks of little 
but his supper and his bed. This fondness for learn- 
ing among all ages might probably turn the attention 
of those who are interested in the work of conversion, 
from the establishment of children’s schools, which 
must be conducted, to say the least, on an imperfect 
plan, to the multiplication and proper training of 
teachers for adults—at any rate of a class of men 
who might mix with the peasantry familiarly, and be, 
as it were, the fingers in the hands of the clergy, to 
grasp the poor population by the parent intend of 
the children. It does appear that the schools hither- 
to established on the Kildare and Hibernian sys- 
tein have failed in producing conversion. Is not the 
child the property of his parent? Can the Romish 
parent, without a violation of conscience, place his 
child under what he believes heretical and corrupt 
teaching? And can the Church demand, or even 
satisfactorily receive, a child from a parent thus act- 
ing! If she does, is she not obliged to compromise 
her own principles by attempting to educate without 
instructing the child in the whole of religion; for in- 
stance, in the sin of schism and the errors of Popery, 
which in a popish country must be as necessary 
a part of a sound scriptural education? Is it right 
really to abandon the duty of conversion, or honest 
to attempt it insidiously; or safe even to effect it 
upon the erroneous principle of placing the child be- 
fore the Scriptures to find out its meaning by himself, 
without any guide or comment? These and many 
other considerations might suggest themselves ; and 
certainly it is more easy, and more safe, and more in 
accordance with the history of past national conver- 
sions, and with the principles of nature and of the 
Church, to win over the children through the parents, 
than to attempt to gain the parents through the child- 
ren. If the body is to be brought over, begin with the 
head, and the limbs will follow. But begin with the 
limbs, and the attempt either fails entirely, or only 
ends in a dangerous mutilation. And it will be 
a day of happy omen for the Irish Church and for 
the British empire, when some plan properly digest- 
ed is commenced for gratifying this thirst for know- 
ledge ep 2 adults as well as children, without com- 
promising the order of the Charch, or risking, as is 
too much the case at° present, the unsettling of the 
— mind, by discovering to hirn the errors of 

opery, without substitating for them a clear defi- 
nite body of truth and discipline. 

We might touch on many more peculiarities of 
the Irish peasantry, which, judiciously watched and 
managed, might be trained so as to form in truth the 
finest nation in the world, instead of being hastily 
condemned, and extirpated—extirpated we should 
not say, for nature cannot be extirpated; it can only 
be corrected. 

For instance, an Irishman’s fondness for potatoes 
may be a depravity of taste, and it is certainly pro- 
ductive of most serious evils. It is the lowest pos- 
sible food, and a nation driven to rest satisfied with 
the minimum of subsistence has nothing else to fall 
back on, when this fails. Itis not portable both 
from balk and tendency to ferment. ht is subject to 
constant failures, and therefore produces famine. It 
teaches the peasantry to depend all of them on their 
own bits of land; hence no regular wages—no use 
of money—no thoughtfulness in their character— 
no habit of prudense—no shops—no taste for com- 
fort—no accumulation of property—but many deeds 
of violence connected with the possession of land, 
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and a very prevalent habit of mendi 

do not think that Ireland would be ee at 
and pudding were substituted for potatoes, and eat) 
were made to the Irish peasant, as it ig aed 
English, the chief want of his heart, instead of 
en ane ne simple and > 

abits of life, and only reconcili Mm wi 

dence and neatness. . “Semel 

So also of their mendicancy. Mendi isa 
wretched thing ; and yet a nation of which so 
a portion of the poor population are Supported by the 
alms of the other—alms indeed given improvidently 
but never pang e cane be without its rie 
seated spring of charity ; and we doubt if rin 
house will improve it. 

So also of their attachment to land. 
present into most mischievous excesses, veing 
an overgrown population, infinite subdivision of the 
soil, a bad system of farming, annual famine, early 
marriages, agrarian outrages, and materials for Rib. 
bon conspiracies. But it would be fatal for Ireland 
to substitute for an agricultural a manofacturi 
population. An agricultural population is a far 
sounder and healthier body than any other. It r 
— indeed in ireland a new distribution—the 

arms to be enlarged—a class of labourers to be 
formed, with gardens and not small farms attached tp 
their cottages, and little more; and the surplus pope 
lation to be employed in domestic manufactures, ot ia 
such as would be required for the home marketalone, 
It is not, most assuredly, from any English jeal 
ousy of Irish industry, that we say this; nordowe 
wish to undervalue the good effects which have me 
sulted from the introduction of certain branches of 
manufacture, with the necessary establishments, into { 
the sister island. But we most deeply and seri 
consider the vast extension of the modern ail 
system, aS constituting the greatest evil under 
which our own social condition is suffering; and we 
would fain, for Ireland’s sake—for the of her 
morals and her peace—see her escape those mela 
choly alternations of gluts and ounce which 
are the necessary consequences of an unlimited trade, 
and must bring infinite dangers to any country, bet 
especially to a nation so excitable and at the same 
time so prone to self-abandonment as the Irish. 

So of their early marriages. ‘They also have pr 
duced much mischief. But it would be another evil 
day for Ireland which should hastily check them, 
risking the destruction of a comparatively pure me 
rality and of strong family affections, in order 
avert the mischief of over population—a 
which might easily be remedied, partly—and largely, 
we are confident—by draining off the crowded dit 
tricts to the waste lands of Ireland herself— 
-~ the new colonies were formed upon par 
ciples, and placed under proper superintendence 
the model of a good parochial system; and patty, 
perhaps, as to certain provinces, by encouraging @ 
promoting emigration to our own daily expanding 
settlements in Australia and America. 

So also of the fatalism of the lower orders of Iris. 
An Englishman is accustomed to think and to act for 
himself. Pat, therefore, opportunities of exertion 
before him, and he moves spontaneously. But 28 
Irishman has a strange Oriental disposition (sof 
is only one out of many Orien 
character) to allow every thing to 
Hence his indolence, patience, di 
ment, apparent want of enterprise, coupled of the 
same time with the paradoxical exhibition - 
utmost energy under excitement. The 


It runs at 
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is by simply giving him unities of 
noone thie eet aie To wmove it alto- 
rer substitute a cold, selfish, and what is 
ena independent spirit, as if the = world — 
under his power, wou no satisfac- 
ror nerrwtrer But stand over him with assist- 
a and encouragement, suggesting exertions, aid- 
hin tomaintain himself upon his own footing, 
ing him a Fn age 
ys we teach a child > yg hes Trish ee 
it is now of violent energy, m 
= rhe settled habits of industry, an the coun- 
nag repay ny edt Ap 
an object can ned, by 
oo ofits own poaple, not 4 giving a false stimu- 
\ys to manufactares, or introducing a sudden accu- 
nulation of capital—a plan which can only end in 
sonverting the Irish peasant—who, naked and starv- 
ing 28 he is, is still, compared with the Socialist gof 
Birmingham, —~ eee 5 —— and an- 
into the slave of a fac b 
Wom then, it will be asked, with all these 
uinirable qualities, is the Irish pir queda = ae 
in the nineteenth century, and under the rule 
aa British government, an object not of envy, bat 
compassion—naked , famished, almost houseless, the 
thve of superstition, notorious for falsehood and 
perjury, arrayed — ~ ~— of actor Nee 
wooften stained with b t It is use st 
iwalties and the purest natural feelings, not placed 
wider discipline and directed to right ends, can only 
um to evil—because hitherto they have been left to 
themselves, and those who have really wished their 
pod have attempted it without duly adapting them- 
eres to the peculiarities of = Irish oe 
ltis because bad men have taken advantage of their 
inmost child-like credulity and passionateness in or- 
der to extort money for —, by —s - 
fiton the le; an use Popery has 
ensia to fer their ovil tendencies—their fatalism, 
tir reliance upon others, their indifference to life, 
ter ingenuity in evasion, their defiance of law, 
‘ter gregariousness, and their rash prodigality, in- 
wad of rousing them to exertion, encouraging a 
wint of independence, making them reverent of 
wth and law—prudent and economical, while be- 
merciful without losing their courage. 
When the Irish peasantry shall have been converted, 
wo a vague Protestantism, without fixed creed, or 
tsipline, or rule, but to the true Church of Eng- 
iui, brought out in its venerable simplicity, and 
before them as the old religion of their coun- 
, With its bishops, its sacraments, its apostolical 
. its solemn ceremonies, its — ritual, and 
wlf-sacrificing piety—then (and, if signs may be 
Tasted, the time 1s not far aon the soeapaet an 
en) tend me again become, what Ay has 
y, the source of blessing to Eu 
tito the world; and hold out more bepee amnene 
“ on the globe of restoring a pure and 
"form of Christianity amidst a noble and enlight- 
peple. Till this time arrives, it will continue 
Wit Is ve _ on which the eye cannot rest 
Sorrow ear; sorrow that so many germs 
ited should be suffered to run wild = aa 
lest it should form a part of the destinies of Pro- 


Nee to visit the sins of England upon her head by 
pins ® curse upon her from the people whom she 
tiny er circumstances) assumed the respon- 
“y of ruling, and then ignobly abandoned to 
misrule. And under this misrule the Irish 

tes will | : But we will not proceed. 
mtoar intention to describe them ourselves, 
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but to select descriptions of them by others, and 
those, Irishmen : me we will close our observations 
with one more extract from Mr. Carleton, which will 
tell its own tale, and contain its own moral. The 
story of Wildgoose Lodge is founded on notorious 
facts. It opens with a scene in a Romish Mass- 
house, to which a member of the Ribbon conspiracy 
is summoned by a secret order : 


“The scene which presented itself here was in 
ee not only with the external appearance of 
the house, but with the darkness, the storm, and the 
hour, which was now a little after midnight. About 
eighty persons were sitting in dead silence upon the 
circular steps of the altar. They did not seem to 
move; and asI entered and advanced, the echo of 
my footsteps rang through the building with a 
lone distinctness which added to the solemnity and 
mystery of the circumstances about me. The win- 
dows were secured with shutters on the inside, and 
on the altar a candle was lighted, which burned 
dimly amid the surrounding darkness, and length- 
ened the shadow of the altar itself, and those of six 
or seven persons who stood on its upper steps, until 
they mingled in the obscurity which shrouded the 
lower end of the chapel. The faces of the men who 
sat on the altar-steps were not distinctly visible, 
yet their prominent and more characteristic features 
were in sufficient relief, and I observed that some of 
the most malignant and reckless spirits in the parish 
were assembled. In the eyes of those who stood 
at the altar, and whom I knew to be invested with 
authority over the others, I could perceive gleams of 
some latent and ferocious purpose, kindled, as I soon 
observed, into a fiercer expression of vengeance, 
by the additional excitement of ardent spirits, with 
which they had stimulated themselves to a point of 
determination that mocked at the apprehension of all 
future responsibility, either in this world or in the 
next. 

“The welcome which I received on joining them 
was different from the boisterous good-humour that 
used to mark our greetings on other occasions; just 
anod of the head from this or that person, on the 
part of those who sat, with a ‘ ghud dhemur tha 
thu?’ (how are you?) in a suppressed voice: but 
from the standing group, who were evidently the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise, I received a convulsive grasp 
of the hand, accompanied by a fierce and desperate 
look, that seemed to search my eye and countenance, 
to try if I were a person not likely to shrink from 
whatever they had resolved to execute. . . . 

“ None of the standing group spoke ; but as each of 
them wrung my hand in silence, his eye was fixed on 
mine, with an expression of drunken confidence and 
secrecy, amd an insolent determination not to be 
gainsayed without peril. If looks can be translated 
with certainty, they seemed to say, ‘ We are bound 
upon a project of vengeance, and if you do not join 
us, remember we can revenge.’ Along with this 
grasp they did not forget to remind me of the com- 
mon bond by which we were united, for each man 
gave me the secret grip of Ribbonism in a manner 
that made the joints of my fingers ache for some mi- 
nutes afterwards. .. . 

“During our conversation, those who had been 
summoned to this mysterious meeting were pouring 
in fast; and as each person approached the altar he 
received from one to two or three glasses of whiskey, 
according as he chose to limit himself; but, to do 
them justice, there were not a few of those present 
who, in despite of their own desire and the captain’s 
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express invitation, refused to taste it in the house of 
God’s worship. Such, however, as were scrupulous, 
he afterwards recommended to take it on the outside 
of the chapel-door, which they did, as, by that means, 
the sacrilege of the act was supposed to be evaded. 
. . » Henowstood fora few moments on the platform, 
and his chest heaved with a depth of anxiety equal 
to the difficulty of the design he wished to accom- 


plish :—‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘for we are all brothers | A rush immediately took 
—sworn upon all that’s blessed an’ holy, to obey | which they had secreted t 
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| sion calculated to sicken any heart not absolutely dis 


bolical. 

** As soon as this dreadful rite was completed, we 
were in startled by several loud bursts of laugh. 
ter, which proceeded from the lower darkness of the 
chapel ; and the captain, on hearing them, tumed j 
the place, and, reflecting for a moment, said in Irish, 
“Gutsho nish, avohelhee” (Come hither now, boys, 

— from the comer ix 
emselves all the ni 


whatever them that’s over us, manin among ourselves, | and seven men appeared, whom we instantly recog. 
wishes us to do—are you now ready, in the name of | nized as brothers and cousins of certain persons why 
God, upon whose althar I stand, to fulfil yer oaths ?’ | had been convicted, some time before, for breaki 

The words were scarcely uttered when those who had | into the house of an honest poor man in the neigt- 


stood beside the altar during the night sprang from 
their places, and descending its steps, rapidly turned 
round, and, raising their arms, exclaimed, ‘ By all 
that’s sacred an’ holy, we’re willin!’ In the mean 
time, those who sat upon the steps of the altar in- 
stantly rose, and, following the example of those 
who had just spoken, exclaimed after them, ‘To be 
sure—by all that’s sacred an’ holy, we’re willin !’ 
“** Now boys,’ said the captain, ‘ar’n’t yees big 
fools for your pains ? an’ one of yees doesn’t know 
what I mane?’ 


| 


| 


bourhood, from whom, after having treated him wit 
barbarous violence, they took away such arms asx 
kept for his own protection. . .. 

*eThe scene which now took place was beyond al 
power of description; peals of wild, fiend-like yell 
rang through the ant as the party which sloodm 
the altar and that which had crouched in the dark 
ness met—wringing of hands, leaping in triamph, 
striking of sticks and fire-arms against the 
and the altar itself, dancing, and cracking ofp 


*You’re our captain,’ said one of | marked the triumph of some hellish determination, 


those who had stood at the altar, ‘an’ has yer or-| Even the captain, for a time, was unable to restnia 
dhers from higher quarthers ; of coorse, whatever ye | their fury ; but at length he mounted the platiom 


command upon us we’re bound to obey you in.’ 
‘Well,’ said he, smiling, ‘I only wanted to thry 
yees : an’ by the oath yee’s tuck, there’s not a cap- 
tain in the county has as good a right to be proud of 
his min as I have. Well, yees won’t rue it, may be, 
when the right time comes; and for that same rason, 
every one of yees must have a glass from the jar; 
thim that won’t dhrink it nm the chapel can dhrink it 
widout ; an’ here goes to open the door for them.’ 

** He then distributed another glass to every man 


before the altar once more, and with a stamp of his 
foot recalled their attention to himself and the mi- 
ter in hand. ‘ Boys,’ said he, ‘enough of this 
and too much; an’ well for us it is that the chapelis 
in a lonely place, or our foolish noise might do us» 
good. Let thim that swore so manfully justnor 
stand a-one side till the rest kiss the book, oneby 
one.’ 

“The proceedings, however, had by this tim 
taken too fearful a shape for even the captain to compl 


who would accept it, and brought the jar afterwards | them to a blindfold oath ; the first man he called fialy 
to the chapel-door, to satisfy the scruples of those | refused to answer till he should hear the natured 


who would not drink within. 


When this was per- | the service that was required. This was echoed by 


formed, and all duly excited, he proceeded :—* Now, | the remainder, who, taking courage from the fim- 
brothers, you are solemnly sworn to obay me, and | ness of this person, declared generally that unil 


I’m sure there’s no thraithur here that ’ud parjure 
himself fora thrifle; but I’m sworn to obay them 
that’s above me, manin’ still among ourselves ; an’ 
to show - that I don’t scruple to doit, here goes !’ 

“ He then turned round, and taking the missal be- 
tween his hands placed it on the altar. Hitherto, 
every word was uttered in a low precautionary tone; 
but, on grasping the book, he again turned round, 
and looking upon his confederates with the same sa- 
tanic expression which marked his countenance be- 
fore, exclaimed, in a voice of deep determination, 
* By this sacred an’ holy book of God, I will per- 
form the action which we have met this night to ac- 
complish, be that what it may; and this I swear 
upon God’s book an’ God’s althar.” On concluding 
he struck the book violently with his open hand. 

** At this moment the candle which burned before 
him went suddenly out, and the chapel was wrapped 
in pitchy darkness. . .. When the candle was again 
lighted, and these startling circumstances were ac- 
counted for, the persons whose vengeance had been 
deepening more and more during the night rushed to 
the altar in a body, where each, in a voice trembling 
with passionate eagerness, repeated the oath; and 
as every word was pronounced, the same echoes 
heightened the wildness of the horrible ceremony by 
their long unearthly tones. The countenances of 
these human tigers were livid with suppressed rage ; 
their knit brows, compressed lips, and kindled eyes, 
fell under the dim light of the taper with an expres- 





they first knew the business they were to el 
cute, none of them would take the oath. Thecp 
tain’s lip quivered slightly, and his brow again 
came knit with the same hellish expression whieh | 
have remarked gave him so much the appearance d 
an embodied fiend; but this speedily passed avy, 
and was succeeded by a malignant sneer, in which 
lurked, if there ever did in a sneer, ‘a laughing 
devil,’ calmly, determinedly atrocious. : 

“Tt wasn’t worth yer whiles to refuse the cath, 


said he, mildly, ‘for the trath is, I had next 10 


nothing for yees to do. Nota hand, 7 be, wot 
have to rise, only just to look on, an’ if any ress 
ance would be made to show yourselves: yer num 
bers would soon make them see that resistance ¥ 5 
be no use whatever in the present case. At . 
evints, the oath of secrecy must be taken, ot woe 
to him that will refuse that ; he won't know the day, 
nor the hour, nor the minute, when he’ll be made 8 
spatch-cock ov.’ sa bie ti 
“He then turned round, and placing his na 
hand on the missal, swore, ‘In the presence of “ 
and before his holy altar, that whatever Fee 


lace that night he would keep secret | 
Sonal, enapt the priest; that neither Wie 
nor imprisonment, nor death would wring .* beak 
heart.” Having done this, he again struck ‘phich be 
violently, as if to confirm the energy with 
swore ; and then, calmly descending the steps, d 
with a serene countenance, like a man 
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: ed a good action. As this oath did 
hares — ae refused to take the other to the 
f any specific crime, it was readily 


not pled 
o 
Poy all resent. Preparations were then made 


all 
ae. son was intended: the half-burned turf 
was placed in a little pot; another glass of whiskey 
was distributed ; and the door being locked by the 
captain, who kept the key. as parish-clerk and mas- 
ter, the crowd departed silently from the chapel. ... 

‘Merciful Heaven! how I sicken at the recollec- 
tion of what is to follow! On reaching the dry 
bank, we proceeded instantly, and in profound si- 
lence, to the house; the captain divided us into com- 
panies, and then assigned to each division its proper 
station. The two asp who had been so vindic- 
tive all the night he kept about himself; for of those 
who were present they only were in his confidence 
and knew his nefarious purpose ; their number was 
about fifteen. Having made these dispositions, he, 
at the head of about five of them, approached the 
house on the windy side, for the fiend possessed a 
coolness which enabled him to seize upon every pos- 
sible advantage. ‘That he had combustibles about 
him was evident, for in less than fifteen minutes 
nearly one half of the house was enveloped in flames. 
On seeing this the others rushed over to the spot 
where he and his gang were standing, and remon- 
strated earnestly, but in vain; the flames now burst 
forth with renewed violence, and, as they flung their 
strong light upon the faces of the foremost group, I 
think hel) itself could hardly present any thing more 
satanic than their countenances, now worked up into 
aparoxysm of infernal triumph at their own revenge. 
The captain’s look had lost all its calmness; every 
feature started out into distinct malignity ; the curve 
inhis brow was deep, and ran up to the root of the 
hair, dividing his face into two segments that did 
not seem to have been designed for each other. His 
lips were half open, and the corners of his mouth a 
little brought back on each side, like those of a man 
expressing intense hatred and triumph over an enemy 
whois in the death-struggle under his grasp. His 
eyes blazed from beneath his knit eyebrows with a 
fire that seemed to be lighted up in the infernal pit 
itself. It is unnecessary, and only painful, to de- 
seribe the rest of his gang ; demons might have been 
proud of such horrible visages as they exhibited ; for 
they worked under all the power of hatred, revenge, 
and joy ; and these passions blended into one terrible 
scowl, enough almost to blast any human eye that 
Would venture to look upon it. 

_ “When the others attempted to intercede for the 
lives of the inmates, there were at least fifteen guns 
and pistols levelled at them. 

** Another word,’ said the captain, ¢ an’ you’re a 
corpse where you stand, or the first man who will 
dare to spake for them; no, no, it wasn’t to spare 
them we came here. No mercy is the password for 
the night, an’ by the sacred oath I swore beyant in 

chapel, any one among yees that will atempt to 
show it will find none at my hand. Surround the 
house, boys, I tell ye—I hear them stirring. No 
en me mercy, is the ordher of the night.’ 
Such was his command over these misguided 
ae that in an instant there was a ring round 
Ouse to prevent the escape of the unhappy in- 
mates, should the raging element give them time to 
attempt it; for none present durst withdraw them- 
ype from the scene, not only from an apprehension 
® captain’s present vengeance, or that of his 
iy but because they knew that, had they even 
Peasant an early and certain death awaited 
Any, 1842.—Musera. 
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them from a quarter against which they had no means 
of defence. e hour was now about half-past two 
o’clock. Scarcely had the last words escaped from 
the captain’s lips when one of the windows of the 
house was broken, and a human head, having the 
hair in a blaze, was descried, apparently a woman’s, 
if one might judge by the profusion of burning 
tresses, and the softness of the tones, notwithstand- 
ing that it called, or rather shrieked, aloud for help 
and mercy. The only reply to this was the whoop 
from the captain and his gang, of ‘No mercy—no 
mercy !’ and that instant the former, and one of the 
latter, rushed to the spot, and,ere the action could 
be perceived, the head was transfixed with a bayonet 
and a pike, both having entered it together. The 
word ‘mercy’ was divided in her mouth; a short 
silence ensued ; the head hung down on the window, 
but was instantly tossed back into the flames ! 

“This action occasioned a cry of horror from all 
present, except the gang and their leader, which 
startled and enraged the latter so much that he ran 
towards one of them, and had his bayonet, now 
reeking with the blood of its innocent victim, raised 
to plunge it in his body, when, dropping the point, he 
said, in a piercing whisper that hissed in the ears of 
all, ‘It’s no use now, you know; if one’s to hang, 
all will hang; so our safest way, you persave, is to 
lave none of them to tell the story. Yemay go now, 
if you wish; but it won’t save a hair of your heads. 
You cowardly set! i knew, if I had tould yees the 
sport, that none of yees, except my own boys, would 
come, so I jist played a thrick upon you ; but remim- 
= you are sworn to, and stand to the oath ye 
tuck.’ 

‘“‘ Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetness of the 
preceding weather, the materials of the house were 
extremely combustible ; the wholedwelling was now 
one body of glowing flame, yet the shouts and shrieks 
within rose awfully above its crackling and the voice 
of the storm—for the wind once more blew in gusts, 
and with great violence. The doors and windows 
were all torn open, and such of those within as had 
escaped the flames rushed towards them for the pur- 
seme of further escape, and of claiming mercy at the 

ands of their destroyers: but whenever they ap- 

peared the unearthly ery of ‘ No Mercy’ rung upon 
their ears for a moment, and for a moment only, for 
they were flung back at the points of the weapons 
which the demons had brought with them to make 
the work of vengeance more certain. ... . 

‘In the course of a few minutes a man appeared 
upon the side-wall of the house nearly naked; his 
figure, as he stood against the sky in horrible relief, 
was so finished a picture of woe-begone agony and 
supplication, that it is yet as distinct in my memory 
as if I were again present at the scene. Every 
muscle, now in motion by the powerful agitation of 
his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs and neck, 
giving him an appearance of desperate strength, to 
which by this time he must have been wrought 
up; the perspiration poured from his frame, and 
the veins and arteries of his neck were inflated 
to a surprising thickness. Every moment he looked 
down into the flames which were rising to where he 
stood; and as he Jooked, the indescribable horror 
which flitted over his features might have worked 
upon the devil himself to relent. His words were 
few :—‘ My child,’ said he, ‘is still safe; she is an 
infant, a young ecrathar that never harmed you nor 
any one—she is still safe. Your mothers, your 
wives, have young innocent childer like it. Oh, 
spare her ; think for a moment that it’s one of your 
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own; Spare it, as you hope to meet a just God; or, 
if you don’t, in mercy shoot me first—put an end to 
me before I see her burned !” 

“The captain approached him coolly and delibe- 
rately. * You'll prosecute no one now, you bloody 
informer,’ said he: * You’ll convict no more boys for 
takin’ an ould gun an’ pistol from you, or for givin’ 
you a neighbourly knock or two into the bargain.’ 

* Just then, from a window opposite him proceeded 
the shrieks of a woman who appeared at it with the 
infant in herarms. She herself was almost scorched 
to death; but with the presence of mind and hu- 
manity of her sex, she was about to put the little 
babe out of the window. The captain noticed this, 
and with characteristic atrocity thrust with a sharp 
bayonet the little innocent, along with the person 
who endeavoured to rescue it, into the red flames, 


PITCH LAKES OF TRINIDAD. 


instant. Again he approached the man: You 
child is coal now,’said he, with deliberate 
‘I pitched it in myself, on the point of this —shoy. 
ing the weapon—‘ an’ now is your turn:’—ayi., 
which he clambered up, by the assistance his 
g, who stood with a front of pikes and bayonets 
ristling to receive the wretched he 
attempt in his despair to throw himself from the wall, 
The captain got up and placing the Point of bis 
bayonet — his shoulder, flung him into the fiery 
element that raged behind him. He uttered om 
wild and terrific cry as he fell back, and no mon. 
After this nothing was heard but the crackling of the 
fire and rushing of the blast: all that had 
life within were consumed, amounting either to eleven 


or fifteen persons.” — Traits and Stories, vol. iv,, pp. 
238, &e. 





where they both perished. This was the work of an 
‘ 





PITCH LAKES OF TRINIDAD. 


We copy from Webster’s account of a voyage 
made at command of the British Admiralty, an ac- 
count of the pitch lakes of Trinidad. 


** There is nothing more extraordinary in the struc- 
ture of the whole island of Trinidad than the exten- 
sive pitch formations it contains. The part of the 
island in which the pitgh-grounds, as they are called, 
are found, is about twenty-four miles from Port 
Spain, at a place called Point Breea. There, it is 
said, they are fifteen hundred acres in extent. On 
landing at Point Breea, which is done on a sandy 
beach, a person is naturally surprised to see large 
black rocks of pitch towering above the sand, and 
pieces of them rolled smooth and plentifully about 
the beach like pebbles. Every step he takes is on 
pitch-ground. Extensive masses of it are also found, 
presenting a broad and smooth surface. In some 
places, the road has been entirely made over them ; 
sometimes passing between large pieces, rising some 
feet above the sortbee. In some parts, it seems as if 
a barrel of pitch had been upset, and left to mix with 
the soil. The pitch, in general, is merely a superfi- 


cial coating on the surface of the _ 3; and no- 
a 


thing but strict examination would allow one to be- 
lieve that the fertile scene around is situated on pitch- 
grounds. But it is so; cottages and gardens are 
implanted on it, and on it vegetation thrives most 
luxuriantly. The pitch-ground is not one continued 
mass of this substance, but is a series of broken and 
irregular patches of it, the soil intervening for consi- 
derable spaces. After walking up a gentle ascent 
of a mile and a quarter from the sea, over the pitch- 
ground, the visiter reaches an elevated basi#f, which 
is called the pitch-lake. This is a vast mass of pitch, 
naturally collected in the form of a lake. ‘The sur- 
face of it, moreover, assumes the appearance of one, 
and it is completely surrounded by a wood. The 
iength of this lake is about half a mile, and its 
greatest breadth about half a furlong. Numerous 
pools of water abound on the surface, and the deep 
cracks and fissures in the pitch are filled with it, in 
which little fish and frogs sport about. The water 
is perfectly fresh and good. The pitch appears to 


be in some parts of great depth, if such an opinion’! 





may be justified from the cracks and fissures, Itis 
hard —T to sustain the weight of a person walk- 
ing on it, but becomes a little softened by the het 
of - aot so that yore at a little distance from 
each other sometimes disappear by sinki 
into the hollows formed their own wine 
the confines of the lake, vegetation is a and 
vigorous; and Mp ge grown on the piteh- 
grounds are said to be remarkably good. 
plants also grow in the pitch itself, without a vee 
tige of earth for their roots; but they are stated to 
have been more barren formerly than at the present 
time. The name of pitch-lake can only with pr- 
priety be given to this small spot; for 7 considering 
the whole as a lake, a person naturally expects 
find one very large lake of pitch, which is not the 
case. The question naturally arises, whether the 
lake is to he considered as the basin or origin of 
the whole, from which the sides of the hills and the 
adjacent country have been overflowed. I think 
appearances are against such a conclusion. A little 
to the northward of the pitch is a well or fountof 
liquid tar. But the pitch itself is not confined 
the lake, for there are submarine beds of it. Midway 
between Point Naparina and point Breea, is 2 very 
extensive pitch-bank, with no more than ten or 

feet water on it, the approach to which may be gene- 
rally known by a strong unpleasant smell, and by the 
water having a pellicle of tar on its surface. > 
times, at low water, ships have grounded on this 
bank ; and should they come to an anchor, the anchor 
and cable are found covered witb pitch. The water 
about the pitch-bank abounds with fish, and tn 
are generally set on it. At the Serpent's Month, 
there are some reefs — of pa, le 
ally increase and again disappear, and are supp%® 

be couanened with the mud <4 1 The pitch itself 
is a dull, black solid substance, breaking with an even 
fracture, easily scratched by a knife; itemttsa ty in 
liar nauseous smell, like —— — ne 

salt water and marks paper a dull b : 
310 degrees Fahrenheit, it fuses imperfectly be 
soft mass. more like the softening of coal ae 
melting of pitch, for it does not run into & 
mass. Itis used in mending and sodfag stoned 
at Trinidad, and for eoneung binding 
under water.” —Chambers’s gh Journal. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


From the Britannia. 


LLENBOROUGH, THE NEW GO- 
LORD ERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 


+. an old saying, that reformed rakes make the 
a pesbands para no lady placed in the interest- 
ing predicament of having to reclaim a lost sheep has 
erer yet disputed the truth of the proverb, we are the 
more bound to believe what common sense tells us is 
very likely. Itis not the less true, though the truth 
may not apply so universally, that men of pleasure 
sometimes make the best statesmen. If they pursue a 
politial life solely for their own amusement and bene- 
fi, then the absence of stern principle which the 
ice of reckless indulgence induces, removes the 
ebstacle of a political conscience. If they pursue it 
for the of their country, or of mankind, then the 
knowledge of human nature, and a certain habit of 
iesting at all that is not practical, which they acquire 
intheir pursuit of enjoyment wherever ‘it is to be 
found, do not the less help them in steering among 
the eddies and avoiding the storms of political war- 
fare. Passing over J ales Cesar as too high an ex- 
Lord Bolingbroke as too extreme a one, and 
Lord Melbourne as too insignificant, let us come at 
once to Edward Law, Lord Ellenborough. 

I sincerely believe that Lord Ellenborough’s par- 
liamentary exertions are mainly prompted by a de- 
sire to serve his country. He belongs, therefore, to 
the latter of the two classes into which I have pre- 
saned to divide those statesmen who build a politi- 
cal reputation upon the ruins of a reputation in the 

it of pleasure and the enjoyments of society. 
Bie is by no means an unfavourable specimen of 
teorder of minds which are thus generated. All 
that would infer with regard to him is, that contact 
with society in all its forms, and the habit of view- 
ing it through perhaps a somewhat lax medium, 
fitted him rather to play the part of what may be 
alled a practical statesman—one likely to yield to 
the exigencies of events—than to become one of that 
higher order of men who sternly stand in defence of 
im principle and irrevocable resolve. 

Itis within the last few years that Lord Ellenbo- 
magh has devoted his attention particularly to poli- 
tes; and such have been his assiduity and sound 
sease, that he has already, even in that short time, 
aquired the name of being one of the most useful 
wen of his party. Had he earlier in life braced his 
non nature, and identified his career with some all- 
pipe principle of action, he has qualities of 
nind and body that might have raised him to a very 

station in the country. 
Ellenborough is an exception to the general 
nie, that great men beget fools. Hie is no fool; he 
has, on the contrary, a very sound understanding, 





and possesses the pay called common sense in an 
ainent degree. Indeed, it is a question whether 
tut mode of viewing things does not rather too much | 
predominate in his mind ; whether, if his views were | 
‘yt more extreme, and if he were to set up some | 
tigher standard of political principle, mark out some 
lait from which on no account would he ever swerve, 
‘would not achieve much greater parliamentary | 


“umphs than any thing he has yet done entitles him | 
why claim to. “The Tefect of his mind (politically | 


Be 18 a want of enthusiasm. 
ley whether Lord Ellenborough’s system of po- 
wh @ good or a bad one—whether those who 
Yield or those who resist are the wisest statesmen for 
‘ure—is @ question wholly without the scope 
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of a personal sketch of this description. It was 
necessary, however, to say that much, in order to 
determine the place in which he stands as a political 
man. 

Personally, Lord Ellenborough is a remarkable 
man. His face is handsome, though observable 
more for its manliness of expression than for any 
beauty of feature. He is dark, but with a full florid 
complexion; the nose prominent, and the mouth 
strongly marked. His eyebrows are dark and well 
defined: indeed bushy; and his eye is full and ex- 
pressive,—not exactly what one would call intellec- 
tual, but intelligent. The chief peculiarity of his 
upper man, is an enormous Medusa-like head of dark 
hair, by which you would know him out of a thou- 
sand, and on which his political opponents have so 
often made themselves merry. It has latterly lost 
much of its pristine copiousness, either under the 
gradual influence of civilization, or from its original 
tendency to the luxuriant having become lessened by 
Time ; but it is, nevertheless, evidently an ornament 
upon which the noble owner much prides himself. 
It is, at least a harmless vanity; not, as in the case 
of Mr. Muntz’s whiskers, an absolute affront to soci- 
ety—a monstrosity, rendering it dangerous, on phy- 
siological and sanatory grounds, for the individual to 
goat large. Lord Ellenborough’s hair, in fact, really 
sets off his person. It gives a finish to the size and 
fullness of his face, and is in keeping with his figure, 
which is peculiar. He is very tall (full six feet 
high,) and he is remarkable for a peculiar length of 
body, as distinguished from the lower part of his 

rson. His whole figure seems, as it were, divided 
in half, like that of a wasp, and, if one could believe 
such a thing of a man like Lord Ellenborough, one 
would swear that he wore stays. He throws out his 
gigantically-broad chest, and bends in his tapering 
waist, in a manner that is very ungraceful, making 
him look as if he were padded, like a Russian grena- 
dier. His walk is stately, but not graceful; and I 
have sometimes suspected an undue consciousness 
of eyes being directed towards him. It is evident 
that to sucha man the large top-knot of hair, which I 
have described, is rather an ornament, and a relief to 
the size of the frame, than a disfigurement. 

His style of speaking is effective, without being 
striking or brilliant. ‘He has t weight in the 
House, from the practical turn of his mind, and the 
absence of all petulance or passion in his speeches. 
His object seems to be to apply himself fairly to the 

uestion before him, to extract the good and discard 
the evil of every measure brought before the House. 
As I before said, the chief characteristic of his mind 
is its common sense,—that quality so universally 
talked of, but never defined. He is, or, at all events, 
assumes to be, a sort of parliamentary pupil of the 
Duke of Wellington, next to, or near, whom he al- 
ways sits, and with whom he is always in commu- 
nication. He adopts the Duke’s simple, straight- 
forward, manly style of speaking; going at once to 
the core of the subject, and treating it with refer- 
ence to its practical effect on the welfare of the 
community. His voice is manly, harmonious, and 
impressive, though at times I have noticed adash of 
the affected in its tones. He sometimes speaks 
(only for a moment or so) as if he were addressing 
compliments to some fair lady. But the great mass 
of his speeches are characterized by the soundness 
of their arguments, the practicability of the views 
they embody, and the extent of information on the 
details of the question which they convey. Lord 
Ellenborough would be well qualified for the charac- 
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ter of moderator between adverse opinions and ex- 
cited passions ; and whatever part he may hereafter 

rform in the political drama, I am much mistaken 
if his errors (should he commit any,) are the result 
of any motive but a (perhaps) mistaken love of 
peace, and desire of conciliation. 

It is of course well known that Lord Ellenborough 
is the eldest son of the celebrated Chief Justice of 
that name,.and brother of the Hon. Mr. Law, the 
Recorder of London. He is thus born, as it were, 
a link of Conservatism ; and a Conservative he has 
been and will be to the end of the chapter,—thoagh 
his views, as will have been gathered from the fore- 
going, are rather addressed to the practical effect of 
measures in preserving the aristocracy from collision 
with the lower orders, than dictated by any particu- 
lar principle of political faith. As President of the 
Board of Control in Sir Robert Peel’s first adminis- 
tration, he made a very useful Mihister. If I have 
not misunderstood his recent course of conduct in 
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the House of Lords, he will hereafter aim at Mach 
higher offices in the State; but although held in 
very high esteem as a subordinate, it is a question 
how far public men would place themselves under 
his lead. 

On the recent reaccession of Sir Robe 
office, Lord Ellenborough was made rarer te 
Board of Control, his office under the former short 
Conservative admininistration. ~ He gave universal 
satisfaction; so that he has since been appoj 
Governor-General of Indiay—a station for which bis 
intimate knowledge of Indian affairs eminently fits 
him. That fact alone sufficiently refutes the asse. 
tion that Lord Ellenborough was got rid of because 
he was supposed to be favourable to a repeal or al- 
teration of the Corn-laws, which has been put for. 
ward on the occasion. Lord Ellenborough’s admi. 
nistration in India will, no doubt, bean excellent one, 
and his position will probably be much altered by it 
on his return home. GNETTE, 





RUSSIAN BEARS. 


Bears, although they abound in the forests of 
Russia, are not to be met with, like wolves, in every 
part of the country; there are numerous districts in 


which was still engaged with the dog, and with his 
second the wounded animal; having thus killed 


three bears single-handed in four shots. The per 
| Sant, as soon as he saw that they were all prostrate 


ventured forward for the first time, and 


which they are never heard of, for they shun cultiva- | 
tion and human dwellings, and are only to be found | 


in deep and extensive forests. In some of those 
places where bears abound, there are men who make 


it their business in the winter to go in pursuit of | 


them alone, and armed only with a strong knife and 
a spear, with which implements, by courage and 
dexterity, they sueceed in destroying them. Many 


years ago an English, or rather, I believe, a Scotch | 
gentleman, who was settled in this country, and who | 


was a great sportsman, was shooting small game in 
the woods in the north of Russia, when he heard the 
snoring of an animal, and looking round, after a lit- 
tle while, discovered the head of an enormous bear 
sleeping. Having only small shot in his gun, he 
retreated quietly, breaking the twigs as he went, in 
order that he might be able to find the spot again. 
He then made the best of his way to his temporary 
residence, a small cottage not far off, and proceeded 
immediately to cast a dozen balls; as soon as he 
was ready, he with some difficulty induced a peasant 
to accompany him with an axe and a dog to the spot 
where he had seen the bear, and which he easily 
found again. The noise which he made in approach- 
ing roused the animal, but as it raised its head, the 
sportsman fired and killed it at one shot; he called in 
triumph to his attendant, who had kept a respectful 


distance, but in the middle of his exultation, a second | e 
bear came forth from behind the first. He was some- | to fetch food. The bear leader, who is called in Rus 
what taken by surprise ; however, he fired the second | 


‘the sun, on the outskirts of the wood, foe 


barrel and broke the animal’s leg, when lo! from the 
same prolific lair, a third bear appeared on the scene. 


began most 
valiantly to hack away with his axe at the vanquish 
ed foe. The large bear was the dam, and as | am 
assured, an enormous beast, and the two others were 
cubs of a year old, quite grown enough to be dar 
gerous. In the Government of Novogorod, whieh 
abounds in forests, and is much infested by these 
animals, the peasants have, I am told, a most singu- 
lar method of ridding themselves of their disagree- 
able neighbours. ‘They find the young ones in the 
spring, and watching their opportunity, carry them 
off in the absence of their parents. They then fastev 
them on a raft by nailing their feet to it, and set them 
afloat on the river. ‘The old bears hear their cnes, 
and follow the raft down the stream; at len h the 
young ones die, and their parents become furious, 
and attack whatever they meet; but they are nowat 
a considerable distance from their original haunts,s0 
that those who were the authors of their misfortune 
are not those who suffer from their vengeance. 

was told this story by a lady, who assured me she 
had herself seen a raft floating with the young bears 
dead upon it. The Russians have some singu 

notions about bears; among other stories they say 


that a fashionable - of bears relieve themselves 


from the troubles of education by employing @ pr 


ceptor for their young ones, a bear of inferior 


| 
| 


who is weak and requires protection, and who 
charge of the young family while their parents g0 0 
Pestoon, or pedagogue, takes his charge t play 


himself, and warning them by a cry, 


The dog, however, came up and attracted its atten- | approaches. This sensible custom appears not o 


tion, while our hero took to his heels and ran away; 


his only object, however, was to gain time for re- bears, since it would otherwise prove 


| 
| 


have been as yet introduced among the Nov 


a great prot 


loading his gun, and as soon as he had accomplished | tion to their progeny against the erueltes proc 
this necessary operation, he gallantly returned to the upon them in that part of the country- 
eharge, and killed with his first barrel the third bear, | Journal, 
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THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY.* 


Mr. Howrrt would have done Dr. Cornelius service 
had he cut down his manuscripts at least a full half before 
presenting them in an English dress. The work, consi- 

i natu 
oo and certainly far too much for England. 
The theme has failed the author ; and tale, anecdote, and 
many matters even less relevant, are pressed into the 
zrvice, to eke out the bulky volume. We do not object 
to the National, and the Burschen songs, as these consti- 
tute the finest part of the work. Yet, had Dr. Cornelius 
known how very familiar in many beautiful translations 
ae the Sword Song, the German Fatherland, and others, 
in England, he could scarce have thought of serving them 

once more. Even the Music, the genuine, original 
melodies, to which those stirring effusions are enthusias- 
ticlly poured forth, must be well known through our 
own pages; yet the music is the best original feature of 
the work. 

We are not sure that it would be easy to make a popu- 
lar voluminous book out of the Town and Gown life of 
the Oxford gentlemen, and of their customs and usages. 
A much more generally interesting work might be made 
from the customs and usages of the crafts and guilds of 
our towns, the chapels of the printers, and the antiquities 
af the bold city 'prentices; and yet each of these themes 
would require to be handled with brevity and discretion ; 
how much more the student-life of Germany ! 

If Mr. Howitt has selected this work for translation, we 
must think that, after what he has seen in the Westmin- 
ser Review, and in Tuit’s Magazine, of Burschen life 
ad Burschen song, he has made an ill choice. Had he 
resided in Heidelberg for a few months, or better still, 
years longer, he could have given us a much more attrac- 
tive and suitable view of student-life himself; and one 
which would abundantly have satisfied the rational curi- 
osity that can longer be felt on the subject. 

How would the reading public, at this day, receive a 
history of all the absurdities of free-masonry? Yet the 
stitutions of masonry are more imposing, and embrace 
‘much wider range of interests and sympathies than the 
mummeries of the student-life of Germany. Masonry 
has, like student-life, its ceremonial, its songs, and its as- 
“cations; and it is less likely to prove injurious to the 
initiated than the tom-foolery, the swagger, real or affected, 
andthe devil-may-careism of Burschenschaft. ‘lhe student- 
life of Germany is happily becoming a much more rational 
lie than can be augured from many of the peurile and 
extravagant customs here described, and which are well- 
nigh exploded ; so that the one half or the third part of 
the contents, well-selected, might have made an amusing 
volume. And now we proceed to examine its better 


part, 
Tt is diverting to find «Friend William” dexterously 
» in his preface, between the sense-of-propriety 
peop » the rigid sticklers for decorum in manners and 
= youth, and the wild, lawless, eccentric, or 
on ursch ; deprecating the just censures of the one, 
, propitiating the other, by an extravagant strain of 
pe nena to their bravery and genius, good-heartednese 
ie rt and fidelity in friendship ; telling the riotous, 
a “4 Heidelberg and Halle, that-—«The first-rate 
a Apeee wrangler of Cambridge and Oxford is 
Gnee take his stand by the student-revellers of 
mi San Caliban is by Hyperion!” This is surely 
outs a — the mark, The Bursch must, we hope, 
uch, and smile at their extravagant panegyrist. 


. 
by Winsted from the MSS. of Dr. Cornelius of Heidelberg, 
ieee lusteative Plates, pm with Music, and nu- 
‘ . ignettes. pp. . 
‘ongman, Brown, Green, & Longnane PP #4 London: 


re of the subject, must be quite enough | 
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The folly and the profligacy of members of the young 
aristocracy, or of the wealthy classes assembled at our 
Universities, are notorious; but their faults can be no 
' palliation of the ruder if more venial errors of their Ger- 
man contemporaries ; the quarrelling, fighting, beer-swill- 
ing, smoking, dare-devil, carousing boys of Jena, Got- 
tingen, and so forth. The frequent duels of the German 
students is considered a bad feature in their manners ; but 
they are, we apprehend, exposed to worse influences. 
These Bobadilian or rather Pistolian rencontres, are 
among the most harmless of their systematic follies. The 
ridicule which they would be sure to provoke in this 
country, would at once put an end to such bloodless 
affrays, where there is always great cry and little wool. 
The peace-loving Quaker will, we fear, preach in vain, 
when he exhorts the Oxonians and Cantabs to lay aside 
their pistols, and if they must occasionally have the en- 
joyment of the duello, to proceed like the German youths, 
who fight twenty duels with the sword for one that is 
fought in any manner at our universities, but yet never 
hurt each other. Pretty sport this for boys; though we 
fear Mr. Howitt, if he be not indeed slily satirizing the 
German students, speaks in vain when he bids our fiery 
youth, if they will fight, abandon bullets, which fly 
through a man and let the soul after them, and be con- 
tent (like the Bursch) with “a scratched nose or a punc- 
tured padding.” ‘The frequent practice of dueling—the 
great encourager, by the way, of a quarrelsome temper— 
can only be put down by ridicule, especially if, as we are 
told, to the honour of the German students, there are in- 
dividuals of their number who have fought thirty or forty, 
and even sixty times, and yet have come out of the battle 
with only a few slight wounds on the face. Commend 
us, in preference to this sham or braggadocia mode of 
fighting, to the honest cudgel of the Handswerk-burschen 
—to the Knoten, so called from their weapon, the knotted 
stick ; who if they, in their artisan vulgarity, dispense with 
a sword, which, in student hands, seems charmed into an 
innocent foil, do really exchange a few broken sconces 
and bloody noses in token of earnestness, and show at 
least something of animal courage. 

In short, the duello of the German students, with its 
endless code of laws, seems to have about as much to do 
with real business, as had the Eglinton Tournament with 
chivalry. 

Dr. Cornelius shows himself learned in the duel and 
its laws; but the English public will, as we have hinted, 
be chiefly interested in learning that this barbarous prac- 
tice, now degenerated into child's play, is fast wearing 
out, and that, in the mean while, the brave lads seldom 
hurt themselves. Brave they are, whatever else their 
quarrelsome disposition and bloodless fights may augur. 
Their conduct towards the close of the late war, proved 
the high strain of their courage and their patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Yet we must not have our own young men too 
far depreciated, being fully convinced that in similar cir- 
cumstances the most exquisite of our students would have 
proved themselves very heroes. Of our crafts and ’pren- 
tices we are even more assured. The tailors, as they have 
formerly done, would have performed prodigies of valour. 
There was but one short period, during the war, in which 
this country was menaced with actual invasion. What 
then was the universal feeling of men, women, children, 
and students? 

Mr. Howitt, we have said, commences his task of trans- 
| lation with a very flattering preface, which might make 
| the wild Bursch, glorying in his pipe, his beer-can, and 
his unkempt locks, fancy himself another Goethe, Kérner, 

or Schiller; since he is told that it was from the heart of 
| student-life that these illustrious persons, and a thou- 
| sand others, “ issued to glorify valour, or consecrate patri- 
otism, or beautify the regions of the human soul by their 
songs and their imaginative prose.” That modern Ger- 
many has produced many great writers, in spite of the 
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corruptions and systematic irregularities of student-life, is 
the truer statement; and that many wild students grow 
up into good citizens and sober men, good husbands and 
fathers, is fortunately not peculiar to Germany. All the 
world over, Nature is more powerful than fashion or in- 
stitution ; or into what kind of depraved social condition 
would men’s folly precipitate them. 

We cannot perceive very much cause of apprehension 
in the student customs of Germany, though, on the other 
hand, we see little to admire in a system hastening to 
decay with the natural progress of society ; however, if 
we may believe Mr. Howitt’s testimony, (after, however, 
a suspiciously brief course of experience,) we must own 
that there is much to admire in the clan-feeling, or esprit 
de corps, generated by the usages of the Burschen. He 
remarks of those who imagine that, at worst, the student- 
peculiarities end in insubordination, or a touch of profli- 
gacy, and at last in vapour—going off with hot youth— 


“They cannot know, as I do, that the loves and friend- 
Ships formed by these youths are more permanent and 
indissoluble than in any class of men with whom I have 
yet become acquainted ; nor that in private seciety, where, 
and in my own house, I have seen much of them, 
they are amongst the most accomplished, gentlemanly, 
temperate, correctly-mannered, cordial-hearted, and in- 
tellectual men that European society possesses. But 
all such persons I willingly turn over to the perusal of 
this volume, the work of a young but learned author, 
who has recently passed, by a splendid examination, out 
of this student-life itself without having ever fought a 
single duel, or very probably got half or even quarter seas 
over.” 


So, a man, who has wisely steered clear of the worst 
follies of the student, sets himself to glorify the sort of 
nonsense by which they court distinction in their own 
country, and expose themselves to the laughter of Europe! 

The first chapter of Dr. Cornelius’ work is of value, 
for it gives a view of the nature of the German Univer- 
sities; and a good many young men still go both from 
this country and the United States, to study at some one 
of them. Student-life is the theme of the second chapter, 
which gives a view of their unions and clubs, particularly 
as they exist at Heidelberg; for Dr. Cornelius says no- 
thing of any other university, from his personal know- 
ledge. We are grieved to say that these clubs have very 
different objects from those of the College Societies of 
Edinburgh, described in a pamphlet noticed in this Ma- 
gazine. The best tendencies, and the most attractive 
features of student-life, are thus noticed by a writer on 
Heidelberg, quoted by Dr. Cornelius :— 


“The variety of nationalities which meet in Heidel- 
berg give an intellectual activity to the associate-life of | ; 
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“It is indispensable to good ton ainongst 
of Heidelberg, more or less to have ee _ 
cinity of the Rhine, of France, of Switzerland, exci, © 
still further excursions, for which the vacation . 
favourable opportunity; and those thus returning fre 
distant regions, from Paris, 
sea, bring with them new impressions,— 
: é and turning to accoun, 
again for a long time fill up and Tefresh the intellectas 
life, not only of the individual, but of the Meetings of the 
national Chores, the associations formed from the genen! 
body of the students.” 

Of the Chores, or unions of the students, the sane 
anonymous writer remarks :— 
“The division into such unions, accordi i 
and landsmanships, was the dictate me int 
Their existence was acknowledged by the state, and ho 
noured by it as a very ancient arrangement. Out ¢ 
these combinations sprung, about the end of the sixteenth, 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, the so-alla 
Oxpers. When at length their aim began to appear 
not wholly pure, they met with gevernment opposition; 
and in their place again stood forth the 
similar to the early national divisions, but so far different, 
that to the landsmanschafts belonged not only the se 


dents who were actually natives of the country whoe 
name the union bore, but all who chose to enter thesane, 


and submit themselves to its regulations, were received by 


it. All these landsmanschafts from 1815, amalgamated 
themselves into one common Burschenschaft; till the 
bloody act of Sand, in 1819, drew the attention of go 
vernment upon that union, and became the occasion thst 
the greater number of persons withdrew from the bu- 
schenschaft, and again resolved themselves into particular 
landsmanschafts; or, declining to belong to extensive 
unions, lived politically isolated. Those societies which 
had in the course of time assumed so many different 
forms, now began to frame their own laws, and to choose 
their own leaders. The members of each association had 
their peculiar badge of distinction, others wore ther 
colours ; and in the very nature of things, the constitution 
of such unions became more elaborate ; their regulations 
increased in number; and ceremonies, in order to give to 
the whole exterior pomp and circumstance, could not be 
long wanting.” 


The Chores will be easily understood when we sy 


they closely resemble the Nations into which the studeats 
of the Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities divide them- 
selves, Each chore has its officers, its colours, its badge, 
and its sign or token, and, we may add, its own beer-shop, 
and hall for fighting harmless duels; harmless, at les, 
as to physical consequences. The Kneip, or beer-shop 


n particular, is a most vital part of the Chores. But “4 


that student-world; and preserve it, at least, from the | jn relation to the common pursuits of the associales, 


eternal monotony of fixed conventional forms, stale jests, 
fade word-wit, and bookworm pedantry. The happy- 
spirited, practical, intelligent Palatine; the simple, honest 
Swabian, who has seen only the world which lies between 
his own mountains, but with his sound, clear intellect, 
penetrates through every thing; the open Rhinelander; 
the pithy Hessian; the polite, socially-accomplished, well- 
bred, reserved North-German; and the grave, self-confi- 
dent Hanseat ;—each brings a different style of accom- 
plishments, a different view of life, different experience ;— 
each race maintains its own natural character, without 
withdrawing itself, however, from the impressions of the 
other nationalities, and the equipoising influence of the 
eommon elements of their confluent existence. Add to 
these, the numerous foreigners—Swiss, French, Belgian, 
English, Spanish, who soon find themselves disposed to 
attach themselves in preference to one of the German 
races, and ready, through the common medium of social 


give offence, 


German Chores resemble the Scottish Nations, they a 
in substance genuine convivial clubs; af which sometumes 
an old one dies out for lack o 
starts up. The aggregate meetings of the Chores of a 
university is termed the Al/gemeine. 


f members, and another 


All the members of a Chore seem bound o—_ 


drink beer and smoke every night. 


with one anothet, 


“A fine opportunity to pick quarrels 
—in student phrase, to touchiren each 


so that the swords may 








life, to receive somewhat from all, and to give all some- 
what, as it may happen, 
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Chore-baiting, breaks out; that is, there , been expelled. The lachrymose tribe of common trage- 


hatze, a regular 


ensues a general challenging between the members of the dies, 


originated are fought in 


The duels thus 
cece meagre i itself out ; that 


succession, and the Chore is said to 
is, to drum or fight itself forward. — { : 

ip with its weapons, and intense is the interest 
which hangs on the result of the Pawkereien, or fights, 
between the leaders of each Chore. The conquerors 
have their victory celebrated by their companions the 
same evening in the Kneip, where they triumph over 
their antagonists. When a Chore has thus proved itself, 
it holds its Antritt-Commers—entrance, or opening com- 
merce, or festivity, of which more hereafter; and to which 
the new Chore invites the leaders of the other Chores. 
The qualifications by which a member of a Chore can 
mise himself in it, are practice in the exercise of arms, 
bodily and intellectual dexterity in general; a good sto- 
mach, that he may be able to carry plenty of beer; and, 
besides these, a powerful voice is a grand requisite. As 
observed, the members of the Chore elect their leaders. 
The first of these is the Senior. He must possess the 
qualifications we have mentioned in a pre-eminent de- 
gre, and must have already passed through the other 
offices of the Chore, as here following.” 


We must not tire our readers with more Chore cus- 
toms. It is to be kept in remembrance, that though this 
is called the student-life of Germany, happily not one 
balf of the students join these associations; and the revels 
of some of those who do join in these bacchanalian cele- 
brtions have probably no more foundation in fact than 
had the revels of the Noctes Ambrosianz. It is not, 
therefore, so much of the excesses actually perpetrated, as 
the bad tone of the whole affair, and the incitement to the 
commission of such follies, which spread beyond the uni- 
versity, that is to be condemned. And these are not 
matters of j 

Into the laws and bye-laws of the Chores we shall not 
eater. They are minute and complicated, and abundantly 
absurd in the Lilliputian importance assumed by the 
legislators. Though we can perceive no necessary con- 
nexion between the modern rise or emancipation of Ger- 
man national literature, and the Burschenschaft, admit- 
ting that the college associations may have been promo- 
tive of the national literature——we quote the following 
passage as a specimen of Dr. Cornelius’s style of thought, 
and Mr. Howitt’s manner of translation; which we take 
for granted must be accurate, as Dr. Cornelius, who was 
a the translator’s elbow, possesses a knowledge of the 
English language :— 

“The origin of the first actual Burschenschaft is to he 
sought in the times when, on the establishment of the 
Rhenish Prince-league, which placed itself submissively 
under the sceptre of Napoleon, and the consequent abdi- 
cation of the imperial throne of Germany by Francis II. 
in 1806, every heart that beat with a German feeling 
must have been seized with the deepest sorrow at the 
pte to — the Fatherland. An earnest 

to be able to give help to the outraged country— 

the belief in oe = alone was able to free it 0 
oppressions—fi ed the heart of the patriot, and must 
have roused him to a tone of mind, hen which nothing 
could be farther from that serene enjoyment of life, often 
“ring on actual frivolity, to which the members of 
a = were not rarely accustomed to resign 
wanseives. A patriotic spirit, a zealous, earnest aspira- 
Ps Sa already proclaimed itself in the latter years of 
re Par conten. Already in its seventieth year had 
oet-league at Gottingen organized itself under 
rm oe John Heinrich Voss, the two Grafs Stoll- 
in ty, and others, belonged to it. At the same 
po that fabric which the Order of Jesus had 
 Tuised, and the German language was finally 

m those rights, out of which it had so long 
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the moving comedies with which Kotzebue and 
Iffiand overflowed the stage, were compelled to give 
place to knightly dramas, and Goethe’s Gotz von Ber- 


ereby it teatifies its | lichingen became for the hundredth time imitated. The 


German Muse attained a higher flight through Lessing, 
and finally displayed herself to the world in the two 
noble forms of Schiller and Goethe. The first, far from 
all lightness, full of deep earnestness and noble senti- 
ment, sought chiefly to effect the moral elevation and 
intellectual accomplishment of youth; and the youthful 
freshness of his language gave to his often more philoso- 
phical than poetical reflections and sentences, an irre- 
sistible charm for young minds. Goethe moved in a 
contrary direction. With a predominant sentiment for 
beauty, and an eminent talent for imitation, he sported 
through every department of literature, and floated per- 
petually with the current of the intellectual tendency of 
the age. By such men the German language was 
speedily advanced to its point of perfection; the French 
language ceased to be the conversation language of the 
court and of the polite circles. Joseph II. introduced the 
German language into the court of Vienna; after the 
death of Frederick II. it became acknowledged as that of 
the court of Prussia. For a long time Weimar became 
pre-eminently the capital city of German accomplish- 
ment; and Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and other 
distinguished men, found in the court of Weimar, a 
sphere of action as honourable for themselves as advan- 
tageous to the literature of their country. The French 
ascendancy in literature had thus ceased at the very 
point of time when the French political ascendancy came 
to lie heavy and oppressively on the nation; the literary 
honour sharpened that bitter feeling of political shame, 
and the more the German people learned to feel it, the 
stronger became its impatience to liberate itself from that 
condition into which it had been reduced by the French. 
But on whom must this feeling have seized more pow- 
erfully than on the student? To whom must the situa- 
tion of Germany have occasioned more serious apprehen- 
sions than to him? On the one hand, sufficiently in- 
structed to perceive the dangers which threatened the 
political and literary liberty of Germany; on the other, 
full of youthful spirit, and of desires to help the oppressed 
Fatherland,—such sentiments must have weaned the 
students from the trivial pursuits of Landsmanships and 
Orders, and accordingly those of the same sentiment 
united themselves into a Burschenschaft. The object of 
this first union was noble; namely, to rescue the Father- 
land; and in order to be able to do this worthily, to 
raise up men strengthened to the utmost completeness of 
both moral and physical constitution. Thence came it, 
that bodily exercises, especially gymnastics, rose into new 
existence ; that the Burschen sought to invigorate them- 
selves by hardships of every kind; thence, that they 
strove after the greatest possible purity of manners, and 
displayed a spirit of hostility towards the less pure ten- 
dencies of the yet existing orders. Germany’s noblest 
sons belonged then to the Burschenschafts. These unions 
had their leaders and laws, much in the same manner as 
the Chores. Tn these companies ruled no 
aristocratic power, as was the case in those of the Chores, 
especially towards the younger members. ‘T'o establish 
a thorough union amongst the students, was a main ob- 
ject of the Burschenschaft. On this account the duel 
was not permitted between the members of the union; 
and duels between the members of the orders were very 
much circumscribed, and only in cases of real injuries, or 
gross offences, and then under certain conditions, per- 
mitted by the court of honour. The Burschenschafts of 
different university cities stood in combination with each 
other, and members from one city were in the habit of 
making visits to the members of the other university 
cities. The Burschenschafts, as then constituted, were 
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in most places allowed, or at least tolerated. They cele- 
brated often, and with the consent of the protector, their 
so-called foundation-day, or anniversary, with great ban- | dent youth, with the revolutionary 


| 


queting, public processions, music, and torch-trains. The 
members of these companies conducted themselves so 
discreetly, that people willingly suffered them, and any 
little distinctions which might gratify youthful vanity— 
the wearing of the old German costume, the short coat, 
the broad out-lying shirt-collar, with the open breast, the 
cap which but scantily covered the long down-hanging 
hair, and which, as well as the coat, was mostly of black 
velvet-—such old Germanisms and peculiar attire were 
cheerfully conceded to them. Hitherto must the life and 
movements of the Burschenschaft be styled noble. With 
enthusiasm its members received the call to the fight of 
freedom, which resounded from Prussia in the year 1813; 
and from all the universities streamed forth volunteers, 
to join themseves to the German host, which was to do 
battle with the oppressors of the Fatherland. Theodore 
Korner has immortalized in his songs the feelings and 
sentiments of the German youth at that glorious crisis. 
Many Burschen died, like him, the hero’s death, inspired 
with equal zeal for the good cause; though it was alone 
permitted to the poet to flash radiantly forth, as from a 
mirror, the inner glow of his spirit in patriotic song. 


Apropos to this eloquent digression of the German 
Doctor,—either he or Mr. Howitt, by way of interlude, 
introduces the Sword Song of Korner, with the music, 
in the exact manner in which so many of the best of 
the National and Burschen Melodies have appeared in 
this Magazine. After the admirable translations of this 
noble song, by Mrs. Hemans, Professor Blackie, Mr. J. 
R. Chorley, and others, we shall not enter upon this new 
one, which was a rather bold attempt. A few more sen- 
tences is devoted by Dr. Cornelius to the history of the 
battle of Leipsic, and an account of the object of the 
solemn league and covenant of the Holy Allies,—which 
would deserve both commentary and reprobation if it ap- 
peared in any accredited historical work ;—and then Mr. 
Howitt introduces Arndt’s well-known song of the Ger- 
man’s Fatherland,* which has been translated at least as 
often as the Sword Song,—so that it too, may be passed. 
The history of the Burschenschaft is traced through its 
after follies; when the young men having no longer a 
common object with the rest of their countrymen, and 
puffed up with conceit as the imagined deliverers of their 
country, had no idea of gracefully retiring into College 
life, though their work was done. An infusion of liberal 
ideas redeemed these follies; but Dr. Cornehus makes 
small account of this elevating tendency :— 


«“ The secret unions which were formed during the as- 
cendancy of Napoleon still continued. The excitement 
of the public mind, which at an earlier period had been 
favoured even by the Government itself, so far from hav- 
ing subsided, had rather received a new impulse, and as 
it had now necessarily lost its outward tendency, it sought 
to take effect in the heart of Germany. The government 
saw with suspicion the drift of the secret unions, and 
their influence on the Gymnastic schools and universities ; 
they heard with astonishment the bold language of the 
rising generation approximating itself tc political fanati- 
cism. The German Confederation satisfied not these 
heads on fire with ideas of one and a freeGermany. The 
restoratian of the empire, in connexion with one of the 
prevailing theories of conformable national representation, 
was the master desire of a numerous party, which was 
spread wide through Germany, and rendered the univer- 
sities the seminaries of their doctrines. The youth en- 
tered with pride into the idea, that they were called on to 
work out their salvation, from the circumstances to which 


Ne. fer Tait's Magazine for July, 1840, Burschen Melodies, 
0. I. 
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their fathers had reduced them. Political Notions of ty 
Middle Ages mingled themselves in the heads of the sy. 
, , doctrines of moden 
times, and received, moreover, from religious enthusiasn, 
a dark addition. Thus degenerated the 
in a manner most deeply to be deplored, and demonstra. 
ted in a melancholy degree how near to each other lie the 
boundaries of truth and falsehood. Noble patriotism ne 
tamorphosed itself into a gloomy fanaticism,—zeal fg 
religion and morals, into a hollow hypocrisy, and into ; 
still more dangerous pseudo-philosophy. The landsman. 
schafts became continually weaker in the German unive. 
sities, and the young men every day added themselves tp 
the burschenschaft in great numbers. Truly the greater 
number of them never dreamed to what lengths such 1 
political fanaticism could lead them ; and only by degrees 
and unobserved mounted the arrogance of an inconside 
rate youth, till at length it persuaded itself that it alone 
had fought out the liberation war, and therefore was noy 
called to give to Fatherland a new constitution, 
These perilous imaginations grew continually faster 
into that horrible avalanche which threatened to ove 
whelm every thing. What a difference between the 
years 1816 and 1817, when one compares the celebration 
of the peace anniversary of 1816, with that of the cek- 
bration of the October days of 1817!” 


Here there might have been room for a note from Mr. 
Howitt, as a good radical; but he does not interfere with 
the text. 

A thumping piece of the book-making which swe 
the volume is found in the account given by Dr. Come 
lius, from the newspapers of the period, of the celebrations 
referred to; and then we have the Union of Amit, 
of which, as it is less known than the Song and 
the German Fatherland, we shall take the last stanza as 
a specimen of the translated verse :— 

Close in,—the sacred circle throng now, 
And raise the clash of triumph strong; 
From heart to heart, from tongue to tongue now, 
Like lightning send this joyful song:— 
‘The Worp that knits our bond for ever ;— 
The Goop no fiend can from us rend,— 
Nor tyrant villany can sever,— 
Believe !—maintain it to the end! 

The Prussian Government soon took alarm at the 
spirit of freedom which burst forth at these celebrations 
and which, though the students and professors were the 
prominent actors, had also to some extent seized the peo 
ple. After the celebration of the anniversary of the Butl 
of Leipsic in October, 1817— 

“The Prussian government ordered the trial of all those 
who had taken part in the festival ; and several profess 
who had been present, particularly Fries, came under jt 
dicial examination. From these trials it was made obe- 
ous that the few only were in the secret of the props 
auto-da-fé to be held in Eisenach, but that the majonty 
regarded it as a desirable opportunity for drawing te 
Burschenschaft into a more intimate and close union, 
that it might the more powerfully operate against the 
landsmanschafts. 

“ The festival was like the prior one of October, ot 
brated with much enthusiasm, with sacred service, a 
singing of Fatherland hymns, and other solemnities; 
speeches were delivered, on this 
a thoroughly correct tendency, and must appear 
unfitting from the mouth of a teacher of youth. night 
evening of the 18th of October, as on = +a 
fires blazed up on every hill top; but those of the fre 
schenschaft who had stationed themselves around He 
on the Wartburg, cast into the flames the German ! 
tory of Kotzebue, as well as some other detected wit rd 
None of the professors, however, were present #8 © 
transaction, and none of the speeches connected hs 
were delivered by them. That the acts of the 
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consequenc 

here conceived, 

that the union of the whole body of student youth must 
and be the means of working out, the union of 


> 


the whole F. 
The contest between the students and the government 


yas now fairly begun, and on this occasion is introduced 
the song, Wo Muth und Kraft. We are less di 

to forgive a huge cantle of paper and print, devoted to the 
fanatic, or rather the monomaniac, Sand, than other 
things of the same sort. It is enough that the foul crime 
of this half madman, afforded a handle to the government 
to put down the rising spirit of liberty ; and to extinguish 
all of political good that was knit up with the Burschen- 
shaft. Though this love of liberty was too often as much 
a hatred of France, a narrow nationality, it was a germ 
worthy of being cherished, until it had expanded into 
healthier and more vigorous growth. And what is the 
condition of the German youth now? ‘They have, we 
are told, awoke— 

«Out of the dreams of Burschenschaft freedom; and 
the sounding rush of steam-engines will probably not per- 
mit them easily to fall again into this giddy trance. The 
bond of an universal Burschenschaft no longer embraces 
the whole body of German students, but the professors of 
every political as well as religious creed move amongst 
each other in manifold circles. Like ignes fatui flicker 
here and there yet; Burschenschaft ideas, but their flame 
has seldom strength to burn, and soon expires for want 
of fuel, which, in fact, is diligently withdrawn. Still has 
its flame, ever and anon, in recent times, hoisted on the 
mountain tops, streamed up a lightening fire-pillar of 
Freedom; but the rulers of Germany have speedily smo- 
thered it, anxiously watching lest the political fabric 
raised with so much toil, should become, with all its stock- 
work and timbers, a prey to the devouring element. They 
have also taken care that the youth shall not, forgetting 
tis original duty, fall into this labyrinth. During his 
period of study, only too often is he reminded by the 
ever-present sense of the government examination, that 
he is a citizen of a German state. Is it to be feared, that 
we have fallen into the opposite extreme; that the zeal 
for the political and literary freedom of Germans is ex- 
tnguished; and that a stupid and creeping slavery has 
taken its place? No, thank God, we are not yet come 
0 far as that. A striking testimony of this, is the senti- 
ment which just recently made itself felt as the common 
spint of Germany against France, glowing with the en- 
thosiasm of former years, and to which that new Rhine 
<a" Bekker— They shall not have it !’—owes its 

Thus Dr. Comelius identifies the zeal for political and 
literary freedom, with the common hatred of — ag- 


session; an admirable feeling in itself, but not quite | 


*nough, as Mr. Howitt ought to tell him. 
.... ae which a young man spends at the 
niversity, would seem to be a very idle, if 
ne period. But this is not peculiar tot the Ger- 
rs -niversities, and merits no particular apology or ex- 
, — Nor need we from a German work borrow 
an inary common-place arguments, whether sound or 
. — for public schools. 

_ ue view given of the college life of Germany, in a 
pe a Papers in this Magazine,* by “a Bursch of 
bed cut,” and a man of learning and genius, who 

become almost as thoroughly German as British, su- 

* See Burs-hen — , , 

18% April, july, an in Tuit’s Magazine for December 
‘tober, 1840; and for February, 1841. 
Fesevany, 1842.—Museum. 23 
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persedes many things that we find in Mr. Howitt’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Cornelius. Nay, we venture to think, that 
Dr. Cornelius himself has been not a little indebted to 
our contributor, who has traced so vivid a picture of stu- 
dent-life as to leave little more to be wished for. But 
then it is student-life as it is to be found now; while the 
history given by Dr. Cornelius also goes back into usages 
as old as the Middle Ages, and most of them long since 
exploded, though he has found their memorial existing in 
Hauff and other antiquarian writers. From many of 
these tedious and obsolete matters, the reader is agreeably 
relieved when Mr. Howitt favours him with a song, or 
the engraver with the representation of a carouse or a 
tilting-match. 

The drinking usages have some interest, as vestiges of 
rude antiquity ; though they are not half so curious as 
those found in Mr. Dunlop’s volume, in which the drink- 
ing usages of all the Crafts,—those common to Britain 
and Germany,—are detailed. For the Commers we refer 
to this Magazine. 

Dr. Cornelius occasionally introduces an_ illustrative 
anecdote, or a little story of a student. One of those 
which he tells, of a poor weak-minded creature, whom 
the cruel or inconsiderate practical jokes of his fellow- 
students drove into harmless idiocy, is not creditable to 
the state of moral feeling among the young men. Their 
grade in the scale of morals will be better understood 
when we have seen something more of their private life, 
which is described in a series of conversations, in which 
an English traveller is introduced to a student’s apart- 
ments at Heidelberg. 


« The student knows how to live here. He has fitted up 
his room very commodiously. The sleeping room cer- 
tainly is somewhat small; often, rather an alcove, in 
which, besides his bed, his wardrobe, his dressing-table, 
and a large trunk, there is little to be seen. But one 
might almost pronounce his sitting-room comfortable, 
were it not distinguished by rather too much of a lyrical 
disorder. Books, pipes, rapiers, clothes, coffee, and writ- 
ing apparatus, are somewhat too little assorted; and the 
stove, standing in the room itself—but Germans in this 
respect know no better. Yet one must admit that those 
little machines, which look like an adiaphory, between a 
Roman um, and a German beer-jug, and which one might 
take by the end of the long pipe and carry with one along 
the streets, are very well adapted to the needs of the 
student, who commonly only wiles away an hour at home, 
and then hastens again to the college, since they quickly 
warm the room, and as quickly let it cool again. They 
are readily made hot, so that you may easily when at full 
heat light your pipe at them. 

«There are not wanting tables, chairs, a commode, a 
writing-table and book-shelves, and a sofa that is pretty 
well used. Our host, at first sight, looked, to my fancy, 
somewhat Turkish, as at our morning visit he sat enjoy- 
ing his pipe and coffee, in a coloured plaid morning-gown 
and showy slippers. But the legs—no, they were not 
crossed in Turkish fashion, but stretched out at will from 
the sofa in true English style, and seemed to feel them- 
selves much at home in the room. He had a hand- 
kerchief thrown loosely round his neck, and the small 
round, and embroidered cap sat not inelegantly on his 
head. These caps, as I learned in course of conversation, 
are termed cerevis, or beer-caps. What especially struck 
me in the apartment, were the various decorations which 
adorned the walls in gay rows, and the signification of 
which our host politely explained to me. Upon one wall 
was displayed a long line of profiles, all under glass, and 
in small gilt frames. A coloured Chore-band falling 
from above, wound about them, and comprehended them, 
as it were, in one great family. ‘'Ihese,’ said he, ‘are 
in memory of the friends who have contributed to em- 
bellish my six semesters at the university :’ and I Jearned. 
| that it was the practice, especially of those who belonged 
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to the same Chore, mutually to honour each other with 
those little likenesses. 

«“«We have here,’ said he, ‘in Heidelberg, the Herr 
Miinich, who executes these things in first-rate style, and 
derives almost a livelihood alone from this branch of busi- 
hess. It is the same in other places. I have already 

some time in Jena, Berlin, and Bonn, and have 
enjoyed the friendship of many a brave Bursch. There, 
you see the views of many a city through which I have 
travelled. They will to the latest hour yield me delight- 
ful recollections.’ These, with the well executed portraits 
of many professors, filled a second wall. Amongst them 
proudly displayed themselves several printed duplicates 
of the doctoral diplomas of his friends. 

«« And whose likeness is this which hangs in the midst ?’ 
Iasked. ‘That,’ he replied, ‘is the portrait of our famous 
Pawkdoctor, which cannot be wanting in any kneip.’ 

“On the third wall I beheld pipes of all forms and sizes, 
from the meerschaum to the clay pipe; and gny polite 
host promised me at the next opportunity, to give me a 
lecture, as he expressed it, on these articles of furniture. 
My eye was now caught by the garniture which I beheld 
about the looking-glass. It was hung round with ribbons 
of various colours, and above it appeared the remains of 
garlands. As I noticed them, my host said—‘See, those 
are flowers out of the mourning garlands which deck 
many a departed friend who sleeps in the cool earth; 
which we carefully preserve.’ 

“* And the ribbons with the many inscriptions and the 
dates?’ I asked. ‘Those,’ said he, ‘are my Chore- 
brothers; and the date indicates the foundation-day of 
our Verbindung., 

“On the fourth wall were to be seen a Schliger with 
the Chore-colours; a chore-cap and a guitar, with several 
coloured rosettes. There stood also a little table, and upon 
it apparatus for drinking and smoking; a large Deckel- 
glass with a lid, having upon it an engraved inscription, 
‘ Traumansdorf to his Freisleben, 18th of July, 1838 ;’ an 
elegant little casket with tobacco, a spill-vase, a study- 
lamp, a vessel denominated the Pope, to receive the 
ashes of the tobacco on emptying the pipe, and an incom- 
bustible spill, or Fidebus, a new discovery, and certainly 
one of the most useful of the nineteenth century. This 
consists of a small strong coloured glass tube, which is 
partly filled with spirits of wine, and closed with a cork : 
through which a wire is thrust, and to the bottom end of 
which wire is secured a small nob of wood wrapped in 
cotton wool. This wire has a ring at the top, by which 
it is pulled out, and the knob ignited at the lamp when 
it is wished to light a pipe—a convenient piece of ma- 
chinery, and also forming an ornament to the table.” 


This is certainly the only article that an Oxonian 
would covet in the German student’s chambers. Fvuz is 
a favourite term among the students. Among the other 
species of Fox is the Boot-fox, who is equivalent to the 
servant, or the laundress of the English student, who has 
no occasional male-servant; or to the temporary valet 
of the young men of Paris. His functions are thus de- 
scribed to the English stranger :— 


“<«T am very curious,’ said I, ‘to know who the man 
was that walked in without knocking, and whom you 
styled Boot-fox. He looked like a servant that, instead 
of livery, a man has stuck into a student’s coat; and 
what a cap he had on! And besides that, he had such a 
curious voice that one could have thought it belonged to 
some other person, or that somebody else was in the 
room when he e. 

“«Ha! ha! I will explain that to you. This odd fel- 
low belongs to a class of ministering spirits who live 
entirely by the students. We dub them Boot-foxes, be- 
cause they clean our boots and clothes. They are bound 
to run also on our commissions, and must figure in pro- 
cessions and public pageants. As the poor devil must 
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turn out very early in the mornings, his voi 
cracks huskily from the effects of the ana 
of a youth in the transition-state from a hobbledehor 
a man, till by degrees it balances itself in one key. For 
the rest he is a respectable father of a family, and his wif 
is generally a washerwoman for the students,’ 
“<All that is easy enough to understand’ 
‘ Why do you call him a boot-fox ?” a 
. . * * . * a 
“«And may I ask,’ I added, ‘what you pay 
cious Bursch for his important services! [| 
I think of staying here this winter, and would therefor 
willingly enlighten myself on all matters of housekeep- 
ing; 


ae He receives a gulden (twenty-pence English) month. 


ly. 

“ee Tv: ’ 
se servant fora pound a-year! Was the like evr 

“«You must recollect,’ said Freisleben, ‘that we are 
for the rest of the day attended by the ” the 
student phrase for housemaid, who also in Berlin js 
styled schlavin, or she-slave.” 

German students, like indeed, all other corporations, as 
sociations, or castes of men, as the gipsies, colliers, sailors, 
have a slang of their own; and a fondness for nicknames 
Besides Foxes of all kinds, they have, as our readers mat 
know, Philistines,—and, indeed, all who are not students 
are distinguished by this term. Here is the House-Ph- 
listine, as described to the stranger :— 

«Our House-Philistine must provide for all our domes 
tic necessaries, bringing in the account monthly, whic 
however, we are not obliged so very exactly to pay. They 
furnish us with wood, lights, &c. Breakfast we com 
monly brew for ourselves, in its proper machine. Forthe 
lodging, consisting of two rooms, we pay perhaps from 
thirty to forty guiden, and the house-besom {the mail- 
servant] receives besides, each semester, two kronen the 
ler—nine shillings, English.’ 

«“«Upon my word, you live right reasonably in Heide 


rg. 

« « Not quite so much so as you imagine. If you tale 
into account the expense of the college lecturés, you cai- 
not well, at least pleasantly, live under 800 or 100 
gulden. ‘There are universities where you may livemud 
cheaper, but few where you can live so agreeably as ber. 
You know how Lichtenberg has divided the sciences. 
So I might here divide the universities into such s 
where a man may live cheaply and well, to which cas 
Munich and Vienna particularly belong; where be may 
live cheap and badly, as in many of the smaller unive- 
sities, particularly Halle, which affords only nutrimen! 
for the hungerers after knowledge; where he may Ine 
well and somewhat expensively, as at Heidelberg 30! 
finally, where he may live dearly and i, of wise 
great Berlin is an example. I speak here only of @ 
material life, apart from which, — a 

uliarities in many respects; m ; 
When you have learnt thoroughly to understand Hest 
berg, and then afterwards visit other German univers: 
ties, what a variety will you not find. 

The students ape anes to —— 
eating-house keepers, -dealers, as 
At this Saterelow, the Widow Mutch, recently put ie 
bann, was announced for the purpose of imploring 
giveness. It was told— 

««She creeps humbly to the an prays earnest) 
that we will again take our meals there. . 

<< Well, if she behaves herself, we will see what Ge“ 
C. can do.’ i oe 

«<That, said I, «if I remember right, is the Bist’ 
whom you said had been put into verruf, or 
bann.’ 





«<« The same.’ 
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<sAnd are all the students, then, accustomed to take 

it di re?” 
tei Sooo nol them at the Gasthouses (inns;) part 
here and there, with private people, who keep a table 
for us, and even send us, if required, our meals up into 
our chambers. About thirty of us took our dinners at this 
aforesaid widow's, and paid each twenty kreutzers the 
day (not quite seven-pence.) But towards the conclu- 
sion of the last semester, it was no longer to be endured ! 
simply and eternally cow-beef—and at last it grew still 
worse, Thereupon it was absolutely necessary to give 
Madame, the Philistine, a lecture.’ 
as Bxeuse me,’ I interrupted, ‘but I must first beg for 
2 solution of the term Philistine, which you so often 
“a We comprehend all who are not students under the 
name of Philistines. In a more restricted sense, we un- 
lerstand by Philistines, inhabitants of the city, and dis- 
tinguish them from the Handwerks-Burschen, by giving 
to the latter the title of Knoten; and the shopkeepers’ 
young men that of Schwiinge, or Ladenschwiinge, that 
is, Pendulums, or Shop-pendulums.’ ” 

The student’s landlord, we have said, is styled the 
House-Philistine—the landlady the Philose ; a fellow- 
lodger isa House-Bursch ; a chum, a Stuben-Bursch. 

««But, I interposed, ‘it seems to me that you enjoy 
sour comfortable room very little, spite of all its com- 
forts, if you neither dine nor take your tea there of an 
evening.’ 

wea ! he exclaimed, ‘tea! yes that is a right good 
beverage, but for daily use a little too sentimental. 
look you—our course of life is this:—In the morning 
we pursue our studies over a cup of coffee, and a pipe of 
tobaces ; then we go to the classes. About twelve o’clock 
wedine; then to the coffee-house; and how much we 
study after that, or how we otherwise employ ourselves, 
you will presently see. But in the evening we resort to 
the Kneip, and drink no tea, but beer; and to the Kneip 
wenow cordially invite you.’ ” 

_ The morality of the Burschen on some points is suffi- 
Gently lax, if the following be faithful portraiture, which 
we hope may be doubted :— 

“In the persiflage on the Burschen-comment, entitled 
‘Dissertatio de Quomodone, ete.,’ by Martial Schluck, 
from which we have before quoted, it is said, ‘ an honour- 
tle Bursch has the right not to pay his debts ; that is, 
te may schwanzen and squiscion himself, make a squis in 
. par he may sacrifice his tail like a 

IK, Who wi! r lose his tail than his life; and thus 
will the student rather leave behind him his trunk and 
Goak-bag, than wait to be clapped into prison.’ 

“When a student attends a lecture which ought to be 
= mad — not pay for it, he is said to ‘ hespitiren ;’ 

18 allowed twice or three times to hospitiren. If, 
towever, he does this for a whole semester, in order to 
a po of yo heey to some other object, the 

uts call this to ‘s a lecture.’ The description 

of this term, is also thus explained by Sehluck. The 
— the right to seize upon other people's pro- 
perty, is, to shoot, to prefer, to lay the charge upon 
mother. This is a new mode of putting oneself in pos- 
session of something ; that is to commit a theft of a life- 
wwt-soulless thing, and call it only a half-theft. | Shoot- 
bythe np) a essentially from stealing. First, 
i , Privately conveying it away at once; and, 
what 2, Giving the owner of the property notice of 
one, after it is done. This mode of taking 


— is not so much according to our customs as 

= of the Lacedemonians, which brought no shame to 

a AR o = of Lyeurgus, but rather honour 
ame, to him who unobserved i 

cid off any thine’ and in a clever style 


Principal objects of conveyance, are pipes, stick, 
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spurs, chore-tassels for the embellishment of pipes, riding- 
whips, and money to the amount of a doubel. What is 
more than that must be merely taken in loan, if it be 
there to take.” 

Every genuine Bursch, the member of a chore, has 
generally a favourite dog; his constant friend and com- 
panion: the dog is often, it is said,— 

“The best of chamber attendants, bringing in the 
morning his master’s slippers and pipe. If he returns 
home at night rather inspirited by Bacchus, he accom- 
panies him asa safe conductor, often bearing things which 
he has unwittingly dropt, after him. 

« A dog at one of the universities was well known as an 
excellent guide. He led his master home every evening; 
if he turned into a wrong street, he seized him by the 
coat, and pulled him back; if he fell down, he barked 
loudly till he rose again; and when they arrived at the 
house, the sagacious animal knew very well how to ring 
the bell. 

« They are also made use of in many a prank or piece 
of waggery. Thus it is said, that once in Leipsic, the 
students accustomed their dogs to the most frequent 
christian names of the ladies of that city, and so soon as 
they came readily at that unusual call, the ungallant 
sons of the Muses allowed themselves the unpardonable 
joke of shouting aloud those names in the public walks, 
so that it is said, the fair sex in surprise quitted the 
field. 

« We still see these creatures made co-workers in many 
a frolic. At the dinner tabie, in the public walk, in the 
fencing-school, and in the evening at the Kneip, every- 
where must the dog attend his master. He must eat 
with him in the same house; the master, indeed, in the 
chamber, the dog in the kitchen; for which repast, how- 
ever, is allowed on the dog’s behalf two kreutzers a-day. 
Neither are combats wanting between them, whereby 
they may the more resemble their masters, and to which 
the masters, in fact, conduct them. In these dog-duels 
it goes often much worse than in those of their lords, for 
they seize each other so furiously that it is often difficult 
to separate them.” 

No make-believe in the dog-fights; which is so much 
the better, where there is fighting at all, as the best way 
to put an end to it. Even dogs who have enjoyed a fair 
set-to learn forbearance. Yet the connexion between the 
dog and his student-master is but temporary, which dimi- 
nishes the charm. The dog is generally left a legacy to 
a friend, and sometimes has no master but the whole 
chore ; nor home, save the kneips. The Pipe obtains full 
and honourable mention. The rural and summer amuse- 
ments of the students of Heidelberg,—their holiday pro- 
cessions, and excursions far and near, are described ; and 
also their winter festivities. In the works of recent tra- 
vellers, we have frequent passing glimpses of them, in the 
Hartz Mountains, amid the Black Forest, or in Switzer- 
land; dirty, jovial, roistering fellows, drinking beer and 
singing night and day; and sometimes begging. They 
do not ride to cover quite so systematically as the Oxford 
men, yet the solitary student sometimes roves abroad with 
his gun; and they all rarely enjoy the neighbouring 
wakes and fairs. Church-wakes seem still as common 
in Germany, as they were in England three hundred 
years since ; but the Kirchweihs of Germany merit atten- 
tion, independently of the students, as a trait of ancient 
manners :— 

“The reader must not alarm himself with the fear that 
we are going to bore him with an essay on church so- 
lemnities—we allude only to those popular festivities 
with which the anniversary of the dedication of a church 
is celebrated. As is often the case, this feast has lost 
its original intention ; scarcely any one thinks of the 
meaning of the word, which in the mouth of the ordi- 
nary people is corrupted to Kerve. Every little nest, 
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much too poor for the possession of a church, yes, many | 
an individual public-house, even, has its particular Kirch- | 
weih. By what authority it has usurped this name and | 
holiday, nobody troubles himself to inquire. People are 

quite contented that, through these Kirchweihen, of 
which one or more fall out within their reach every Sun- | 
day during the summer, they find occasion to dance, 

drink, and sing. From every city gate then pecans | 
forth a motley group; the worthy burger, the Hand- | 
werksbursch, the alert young dressmaker, the homely | 
housemaid, all are crowding forward in a promiscuous | 
throng. Amongst them one descries companies of a 

higher grade, which rejoice themselves in the splendid 

summer's day In the midst of this tumult 

the students are also to be seen following the current of 

the great stream in smaller or greater companies. If in | 
modern times the singular attire less distinguishes him 
from the crowd, yet the practised eye readily singles out 
the student from the Handwerksbursch and the shop- | 
assistant. On the countenance of the Handworker we 

see displayed the joy which he feels to find himself once 

more for a day able to flee from the dusty workshop, and 

the pride of showing himself in his Sunday bravery, in 

the astonished eyes, as he believes, of the world. This | 
holiday array he has truly often thrown upon his back in | 
a queer enough style. In black frock-coat, white trousers, | 
high cravat, and glittering boots, stalks he clumsily 

along, and his rude taste extends itself to the very pipe | 
which he carries in his hand. On the contrary, the Pen- 

dulum [the shopman] has clad himself after the newest 

French fashion. 
nicety. He looks like a dish that the hungry Nero has | 
licked into the most elegant cleanness. Scarcely dare 

he turn himself in his beautiful clothes lest he should | 
crumple the ornate and artistical knot of his neckcloth ; | 
lest he should derange the nice tornure of his locks. He | 
wheels himself aside only to see whether the admiring | 
gaze of the fair sex is not following him. ‘ Nothig, 

would the student say—that is, ‘it would be well for | 
him if he did!’ 

“ The student disdains, Knoten-like, to beautify himself 
on a Sunday. One day is like another to him; he can | 
devote it either to study or to pleasure. So, as on other 
days, he lounges carelessly along. His attire is not 
studied, but it is convenient ; and according to individual 
taste, more or less excellently chosen. A short frock- 
coat, often of a peculiar cut, and the little cap, are all | 
that distinguish him.” 

Here we have the German Bartlemy or Donnybrooke 


Fair,—both, alas! now no more:— | 


“ The Kirchweihs which in the neighbourhood of Hei- 
delberg are the most noted, are those of Neckarsteinach | 
and Kirscheim. ‘hither, some years ago, some of the | 
most conspicuous burger families were accustomed to | 
make an annual rustic pilgrimage of pleasure. This | 
glory is gone by; yet we should recommend the latter | 
still as the best place in which for the stranger to witness | 
this folks’-feast, if so we may term it. We follow the | 
sound of obstreperous music, and enter a garden where a | 
motley multitude presents itself to our sight All the 
tables are filled; people eat and drink, chatter and smoke, 
laugh and sing, all in one chaos of merry confusion. | 
Hither and thither, where an impatient guest thumps | 
vigorously on the table with his glass, run the waiters— 
in the student's tongue, Faxe. At one table an honest 
burger company has planted itself, and over a glass of | 
wine, weigh seriously whether the European balance of 
power can be maintained, and criticize the government of | 
the city. 
No, no, I like him not; our span-new burgermaster, 
As he’s so bold already, he'll come it thick and faster. 
And for the town, what doth he, pray ? 
Gets it not worse then every day ¢ i 


! 
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Certain youngsters have seated themselves beside then 
in a state of considerable perplexity, whether they shail 
be held fast by the wise conversation of these elders, or 
shall follow the bewitching sounds of youthful mer 
ment. 

“At the next table, a knot of B 
zealous discourse, of which one catches then eyfidin 
passing,—‘ Oney think o’ that now; that the thing can 
run so wi’out hosses. It’s got the devil in’t's body, an’ 
that the outlandish folk have fun’ out again?” It js the 
railroads that have thrown the fat farmers into such a heat, 
and they raise themselves into such a fidget with talking 
of the steam engines, that they blow as much smoke ou: 
of their earthen pipes, called by the students earthly 
pipes, as the engines themselves can send out steam, 

«But at another table we behold the dear image of 
youth. The Handwerksbursch, who treats his maiden 


| with wine and cakes; the school youth who is ther 


playing off the bursch before them, but looks roand, ever 
and anon, lest the original that he is counterfeiting be 
near, or his teacher, who walking this way might repro 
his presumption; the fresh country maiden, and the gy 


| damsel of the city, all desire to make themselves amiable, 


revelling 
in a rich repast, now look up at the beauty of the Neckw- 
Thal, and now mix themselves in the throng, whispering 


All is smoothed and polished off toa s 


And all already dance like mad— 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 
Juchheisa! Heisa! Ha! 
So goes the fiddle-bow. 
“Faster and faster goes the music, and 
whirls the waltz. In complete equality 
seem here the most opposite elements to 
The atmosphere is already smothering hot, 
of dust fly up. But that matters not. He 
too hot flings off his coat, and dances in his shitt sleeves; 
he that does not find the music keep time, helps it with 
the stamping of his foot. All seems totally happy—all 
unity. But the wine has, meanti therr heads, 
and suddenly in one corner of 
hubbub. The strife 


who, there weeping, endeavours to part the 


‘ What would the silly Knoten ?’ cries a student. Ta 

ings wrathfully forth a brisk tailor. ‘What bewe' 
Knoten be we! dirt be we? Who says that, is anes 
and I say it!’ A swarm of students that have rushed 


| into the saloon raise a burst of hearty laughter. The 


blazes the wrath of the Handwerksburschen =~ Brobe 
Hamburger! brother Leipsicer!” they cry. —, 
them rush together, and strike with sticks, chair-legs 
bottles, at the little knot of students furiously, who grim 
stand on their defence.’’ 

Whatever other duty of the day the stadent neg 
he never neglects to visit his beer-shop at night * 
times he plays billiards in the evening ; and gaming, 


| small way, is as frequent at some of the universities ## 


Baden and other ; 
‘Among. other little helps with which De. Cums 

ekes out his work, is discussion on phret-2¢)) "4 

the German demolishes the science, 

Englishman tries to defend its 

veller— 

« Gen recollect how often 
the outward form of the skull, have 
clusions. Recollect the allocation of 
as they are to be seen in plaster in the 
man museums, 


‘irawn pve 
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a EBEN.—Yes, have drawn some very neat 
pms but we ie well how that stands. 
The false conclusions have been carefully put out of 
ight; and yet sufficient of them have come to the day- 
‘sht to render the phrenologists ridiculous. They are, 
indeed, often still more innocent, the worthy demonstra- 
tors only seeing that which they knew very well before. 
Recollect also what a sagacious German naturalist says: 
—'The proof of the demonstration which the phrenolo- 
gist makes is, in most cases, as superficial as the de- 
monstration itself. Let a man eat a shovelful of salt, 
secording to the prescription of Aristotle, with the per- 
son upon whose head and heart he makes so superficial 
a judgment, and he will then find what will become of 
his former judgment. But to err is human, and that not 
exclusively, for it is sometimes the fate of angels.’ Ta- 
lent, and the endowments of the spirit, generally have 
no signs in the solid portion of the head. ‘To prove this, 
let the selected casts of thinking heads, and selected 
ones of fools and not-thinking men, be placed side by 
side; and not the head of the learned man, of a careful 
education, be placed in opposition to that of the worst 
specimen of the totally uneducated country booby. Bed- 
lam is peopled with inhabitants, who, if they did not 
stand staring as if chilled into stone, or smiling at the 
stars, or listening to the songs of the angels, or would 
blow out the dog-star, or stood trembling with folded 
amms,—if, in fact, they were not judged by these aberra- 
tions, but by the shape of their heads alone, would com- 
mand the highest respect. Still less can we draw correct 
conclusions from the shape of the living head than from 
the bare skull itself. A skilful artist, without exceeding 
the bounds of the probable, would be able to cast in wax 
a covering of muscles and skin for the head of any 
skeleton, and give it an expression which would possess 
any aspect that he pleased. . . . . 2 «© «© «© « 

. ++ “ What an immeasurable leap from the exterior 
of the body to the interior of the soul! Had we a sense 
which enabled us to discover the inner quality of bodies, 
yet would such a leap still be a daring one. It is a well 
established fact, that the instrument does not make the 
artist; and many a one with a fork and a goose-quill 
would make better sketches than another with an Eng- 
lish case of instruments. Sound manly sense soon sees 
into this; it is only the passion for innovation, and an 
idle sophistry, soothing itself with false hopes, which will 
ot see it.” 

The rest we leave to those who care for the subject. 

Next to being a terrible smoking people, the Germans 
are universally a singing people; and the students, who 
enjoy an affluence of songs, share the distinction. Take, 
says Dr. Cornelius, from Germany its wine, its songs, 
and yet a third particular of a less noble character, [Qy. 
Its beer, or its pipes?) and it will become quite another 


“The common man in Germany sings as he goes to his 
labour; he sings while he works, in order to enliven him- 
self, and when he has concluded he naturally sounds 
forth his Song of satisfaction. A pleasure, without the 
accompaniment of singing, he does not understand. 
Thus the foreigner, who has a taste for singing, hears, 
cn arin, a chorus-song resounding from a public- 

®, or passing along the streets, which might not 

a very severe criticism, but which does all ho- 

nour to the uneducated singers. So they establish them- 
selves in the smallest villages into Gesang-vereine, (sing- 
g-companies,) and the author recollects with particular 
Pleasure, a serenade, which he heard in returning late 
one evening from Schriesheim, in the village of Hand- 
. ; and also the delightful choral-song, which 
nied of peasants and peasantesses, frequently 
eh in the summer evenings in the castle-gardens at 
wetzingen, and which in the stillness of twilight, 





when the splashing of the distant fe ins were only 
heard besides, produced an extraordinary @ffect. 4 

“ Thus it happens that songs of simple contents and of 
simple airs, spread themselves rapidly amongst the 
people, and by no other means in Germany can you so 
speedily operate on the popular mind as through the 
medium of such songs. In almost every different place 
you hear different songs. . . . . + + « « The 
Bauer, the Handworker, the Sportsman, in short, each and 
all have their peculiar songs in abundance, which are 
never out of their mouths. Do all Germans then sing, 
and sing they every where? some one may ask. No, 
don’t fear that you would actually be deafened with 
singing in Germany. ‘The Bundestag, when it holds its 
sittings; the Landtag, when it is in debate; the states- 
man in the business of his office ; the learned man writ- 
ing his dissertation, and many other people, don’t sing; 
in short, people do not sing in their solemn affairs, 
though the opera makes them do so. But amongst those 
who have nothing better to do, the little children who 
have yet no proper voices, or initiated ears for it, and 
the very old people who have partly sent their teeth 
before them into another world, are the only ones that 
don't sing. The young sing much, the care-free young 
still more; and the students perhaps most of all. 

“Tt is this also which gives heart to the student; and 
how can he who is called the son of the Muses do other- 
wise than be obedient to his divine mother? The so- 
called Commers- Books contain a rich collection of songs, 
so that the student can Le in no embarrassment to find 
one suitable to the moment. He finds here a song 
adapted to every occasion, and to every mood of mind. 
Before all, social songs are in requisition when the stu- 
dents are assembled at their Kneip for a merry meeting. 
As the larger assemblies of this kind are called Com- 
mers, so the song-books are called the Commers-Books.” 


On this head we need not expatiate, as our readers 
must have obtained a good notion of the Commers- 
Books from our pages,” where, within the last six months, 
these festivities are described. 

The chapter on drinking customs starts with a text 
proper for debating in a Tea-Total Club:—« Have the 
gods drunk nectar—the gods, exempt from all the cares 
of mortal existence!—and shall then poor mankind be 
envied the enjoyment of their earthly nectar? No; not 
without cause was it celebrated by all the ancient poets. 
Even the great Reformer himself joined in its praise.” 

On this we have the translation of the song, Old Noah, 
which it is to be feared some of the Friends may judge 
to verge on the profane. 

A special or extraordinary Commers is often celebrated 
at some country inn, and forms a “ great occasion.” These 
solemnities are sometimes observed by the Heidelberg 
students at the sign of the Harp at Neckarsteinach ; 
when a long train of youths is seen to approach, either 
by land or water, coloured caps shimmering, naked swords 
glancing, their barges or steeds decorated with ribbands 
and garlands, as we see in the procession of the May- 
Day London Chimney-Sweeps, or those of the carmen, 
gardeners, &c. &c., m many places :— 


“ The inhabitants see gladly these guests arrive in the 
place; as the Burschen, on one such a day, make a 
greater expenditure, or in common parlance, moult more 
feathers, than as many honourable inhabitants of the 
little town do ina whole yearn . «. «. « « « + The 
whole house is in the most universal bustle. House- 
servants and waiters run to and fro; in the kitchen all 
the hands of all the cooks are in active agitation, in 
order to fulfil the command of the landlady. There will 
sit a sleepy maid nodding in a chair, since for two days, 


* See Burschen Melodies, No. V.—“A Batch of Genuine 
Comers-Leider.’’—Tait’s Magazine for April, 1841, 
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that is, since €ommers was announced to them, there; Pass we some long stories, and also the New Yee 
has been no sleep in the eyes of any of the ministering | festivities, to reach the student about to depart fon 
spirits; but she is quickly roused up with a vengeance | Burschedom into the land of the Philistines, Up to the 
in-order to assist in the general activity. All, however, | time of his departure, he is liable to be summoned forth, 
is still and solitary in the yard; for the poor feather-| much in the manner in which the banded London 'Pre. 
cattle have been compelled to yield up their young lives, | tices, or the crafts of the Hans Town, and of many other 
in order to parade on the table of these honoured and | places, wont to be called out in cases of emergency. The 
swarming guests... Above, in the great hall, is a long slogan on these occasions is, “Bursch, come forth!” 
table covered. Every window is adorned with green | which is shouted in the streets by those who run on act 
and flowery garlands and festoons, and at that end of ing Fiery Cross. In 1827, some refractory or rebellious 
the hall where the seat of honour is placed, there is em- students of Heidelberg were ordered by the Grand Duke 
blazoned on the wall the great and painted coat-of-arms | to be arrested, or placed in confinement in their lodgings 
of the Verbindung, embellished with flowers and ribbons. | Their trial was begun immediately, and would have been 


The musicians now take their places in the orchestre 
above ; the sons of the Muses appear in the hall, and the 
feast is opened. 
ings at table are such as we have described in the Ge- 
neral Commers, except that, at this Commers, no beer is 
drunk, but wine only; and you may soon hear the re- 
port of out-flying Champagne corks, as the toasts of the 
Chore are given, or those upon and connected with the 
Land Prince, when the Commers is celebrated on his 
birth-day. 

“In the so-called Foundation Commers, it is customary 
for the Senior to deliver a short speech, in which he 
takes a review of the fortunes of the Verbindung, or 
Chore, from its establishment, and particularly mentions 
the names of those who have belonged to it, and are now 
gone forth from it into busy life. 

“ As they do not return from such a Commers, at the 
earliest, till the noon or the evening of the next day, all 
kind of follies and mad-cap playfulness are resorted to, 
to make the time pass merrily. Amongst these may be 
classed the ‘ Lord of Fools.’ A great throne is built 
up of tables and chairs, upon which one of the students 
is placed. He is equipped as a king, with his crown, 
sceptre, and other insignia. The others are his devoted 
subjects, who bring him a great humper, or large glass, 
such as every Chore possesses. The Prince of Fools now 
sings.” 

A clever, lively, nonsense song follows :— 


I am the Prince of Fooling, 
Here o’er the topers ruling ; 
And ye, the gods, do send on, 
My Princeship to attend on. 

[All sing.] To wait on your divineness, 

ith wine of every fineness, 

That's why we here are standing, 
All at your dread commanding.” 


When the song is concluded, the Prince descends, and 


the next student takes his place, till the whole round is 
gone, and the High Jinks concluded :— 


“The convivial meeting sits till late in the night; and | 


the next day they amuse themselves with all kinds of 
frolics and merriments. . . . . . . =. . They 
sometimes make processions through the village, at the 
head of which one of them rides on the back of the Red 
Fisherman, or an ass. They climb the neighbouring 
ruined castles, which are perched on the mountains, and 
let their songs thence resound over the country. 

“ These gambols and outbreaks of youthful spirits, full 
of life, strength, and enjoyment, and which thus are ready 


to overleap all bounds in the excitement of leaving be- | 


hind for a day or so all study, and giving themselves up 
in fine weather, and beautiful scenery, to the full swing 
of their fancies and feelings, especially such a troop of 
youngsters being together, have always characterized the 
students. . . . . . » The Commers then, being 
brought to a close, they generally return by boat to the 
city of the Muses. If this is in the evening, the barge is 
illuminated, and when they approach the city, fireworks 
are played off. As they land they proceed to their Kneip, 
and there wind up the feast.” 


After the cloth is drawn the proceed- | 


| completed in the same day, save for the general rise, 


“ The ringleaders through the city, witha loud ‘Bursch, 
, come forth!’ drew the students together from all quar- 
| ters,and rushed with them, with great uproar, into the 
| front of the university, where the Senate had speedily 
|} assembled, and stood in presence of the tumultuous 
| throng at an open window. Instead of applying to the 
| Protector, as they should have done, had they ground of 
| complaint, they even treated with contempt two sum 
| monses from the Senate to send deputies to explain their 
claims or demands, and immediately in the face of the 
Senate proceeded, with loud outcries, to make a despe- 
rate onset on the door of the adjoining academical bu. 
ing, with sticks and kicks, so that the upper beadle, to 
prevent further mischief, was obliged to liberate the in- 
carcerated students. This being accomplished, they 
commenced their march forth towards Schwetzengen. 

“ The whole city was in uproar. The shops were closed 
out of fear of the wild faction. Every where chaises 
rattled through the streets; the boot-foxes ran here and 
there ; the inhabitants looked full of trouble out of their 
windows; when a student, with his sword in his hand, 
galloped through the streets with the fearful ey— 
‘ Bursch, come forth!’ most of the students went along 
with the train, only because the Comment, or Students’ 
Code of Laws, demanded it, without well knowing for 
what The wild throng rushed into the houses 
of the dilatory, in order to rouse them out of bed 
Hastily, every one packed up what was most necessary 
and threw it into the carriage, or buckled it upon a horse; 
and when no longer carriage or horse was procurable, the 
boot-foxes must become baggage-bearers. 

“In order to rouse all into a necessary degree of resent- 
ment, and to keep it up, the ringleaders circulated false 
stories. They spread it every where that the authorities 
had dragged the students out of their beds in the night; 
that they had thrust them into a hole where none could 
| stand upright, and where there was not a single seat f 
' rest upon; while the fact was, that they who were said 
|to have suffered so much maltreatment in the nigh, 
were conducted to the academical buildings in clear day 
light. Yet, in the excitement of the 
reports found credit, and with the ‘ B 
which raged like a running fire 
availed, in a very short time, to bring 








the head of the procession; 
order to quicken the motions of 
| tain the whole train in order. . 


followed them, of every 

| gether in the haste of the occasion. 

| which the students rode; part were wagons, eo 
| were hastily loaded their packages. All the stud 
had armed themselves in haste, as well as they wih 
| with swords, rapiers, and pistols. Thy 

| place in the carriages, or on 

land swarm of boot-foxes followed, who were 
| loaded with all kinds of house-gear, 85 

| gowns, coats, and so on. rey or 
| sisting of school-youths, who had to thank the 
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today for a holiday, and of all kinds of people who, in 
. university city, draw support from the students, added 
themselves to train, and increased the uproar and 
alam, with curses and insults, that the students should 
be suffered to go away. The inhabitants of the city 
looked down in wonder and curiosity from their windows, 
roused from their sleep by the noise, and gazed on the 


motley throng who, with shouts and singing of Burschen- 


—a rear of the train disappeared through 
the city gate, and a strange silence reigned in the de- 
serted town. ‘The doors opened, and the Philistines 
stepped out into the streets together, to talk over the 
fatal story.” 

The students marched into the territory of Rhenish 
Bavaria, and vapoured about for a day or two, after which 
the affair ended, like their duels, in smoke. A Marching- 
Forth from Gottingen in 1818, bore for a time a more 
serious aspect; but of 800 recusants, 600, who were 
Germans, returned in a few days, and the rest, who were 
foreigners, were put under bann for two and a half years, 
which was, of course, virtual expulsion. The students 
have made little by their Marchings-Forth. Upon one 
occasion we find them assembling in a noble cause; this 
was to defend the Jews of Heidelberg from an attack 
of the artisans, who were not much more enlightened in 
those times than an Orange nobleman of the present day, 
or the followers of Lord George Gordon. We wish the 
students may deserve the high commendation which Mr. 
Howitt gives them, when, in his preface, he compares 
them with Oxford men, to the infinite depreciation of the 
latter. What follows hardly bears him out :— 


“Another cause which often compels the students to 
quit the university, and indeed in all stillness, is debt. 
That the young man at the High-school may readily fall 
into debt, is easy to conceive. Most of them were till 
this time at schools where they were quite dependent on 
their parents, and have now for the first time, consider- 
able sums in their hands; and beyond this, the way into 
debt is made so particularly easy to the student. The 
landlords, the shopkeepers, and all others, who derive 
m advantage from the students, freely give credit or 
pump, as the students term it. ‘They do it the more 

, Since it is a good opportunity to make the ac- 
count a little larger, (since the English and students, as 
the student says, generally chop above the ear, that is, 
suffer themselves to be overcharged;) and moreover, 
the students look on it as a certain prerogative, of which 
many are compelled to avail themselves, who, especially 
in their first year, need more than their remittances. 
A master tailor who was much in mode amongst the 
students, once attempted to put an end to this silently 
acknowledged privilege, but it cost him dear. This man 
‘eat round a list amongst his colleagues, by which every 
one who signed his name, bound himself to give no more 
credit to any student. But this list had not circulated 
far, when the students became aware of the fact. They 
oa themselves that evening at their kneip, armed 
meds swords, proceeded thence to the house of the 
= ashed all the windows in, broke open the doors, 
— into the work-shops and store-rooms of the 
his } Where they cut to pieces, and bored through all 

le clothes, so that they 
, indeed, were punished, 
damages, but the tailor had 


s have endeavoured to put a check 

' § making, by determining that all 

. Ava credited wines and spirituous liquors, ex- 
rm regular choppin of wine or beer set before 
Guests by the landlord or masters of an ordinary —all 
demands of the masters of coffee and billiard rooms, as such, 
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—all play debts, demands for carriage, sledge, or horse-hire 
for more than one journey, which may be made on stu- 
dents, shall not be recoverable in a court of law; and it 
is also enacted to what extent credit for all necessaries 
of life, for books, and such things, may be given so as 
yet to leave a legal right of recovery. In order to make 
themselves secure against a student, who, they are 
afraid, may attempt to quit without discharging his debt, 
the creditor is accustomed to take the usual and eflec- 
tual way, that is, to go and lay an arrest on his depar- 
ture-testimonial, which will then not be handed to the 
student by the university office, till he has paid his debts, 
by which means it becomes very difficult to quit the 
place without a fair settlement with his creditors. One 
way, however, remains for him. In the university cities 
are people who lend money to the students at a high rate 
of interest. These the student pumps, as he calls it,— 
and, as claims for money lent to students, are untenable 
before the court, these people generally get the loss when 
a student runs off, as well as all those other creditors 
who have not protested against the delivery of his testi- 
monial. This burning through, or running through the 
rags, as starting without paying is called, was formerly 
much more frequent than at present. If it now some- 
times happens, yet the cases are very'rare in which they 
do not afterwards pay as soon as they are in circum- 
stances to do it. When these escapes were made, it 
was generally at midnight; or in this manner,—the 
youth’s companions accompanied him in a Comitat, or 
one of their regular departure processions, but another 
student was set in the first carriage, in the place of 
honour, as though it were he who was leaving. When 
they had, however, quitted the city, the real 

took the place of honour, and the pretended one then 
quietly returned to the city. On such occssions was 
sung the song, of course not till the immediate danger 


was past— 
Forth from here, the Manicheans watch us. 


«The Manichezans are the creditors, so called after the 
old much reprobated sect of the Manichzans, who in the 
third century held the doctrines of the Persian heretic 
Manes.” 


We do not mean to accompany the student to the 
grave, which Dr. Comelius does with due solemnity ; nor 
yet into the examination by the state, which usually closes 
Bursch life, and often converts the wild student in a lit- 
tle month into a sedate Philistine. The summary, or the 
view of the merits and demerits of student-life, contains 
some sensible remarks. We may state, in brief, that the 
merits are found to preponderate largely ; and, moreover, 
that the German student is held, by his countryman, Dr. 
Cornelius, to be very superior, in character and acquire- 
ments, to the student of any foreign university. And 
hereupon follows an eulogium on the universities of the 
Fatherland. There is, no doubt, a great deal of smoking, 
quarrelling, fighting, and beer-drinking among the students ; 
but then all the Germans drink and smoke, and duels are 
becoming less frequent, and are seldom or never fatal ; 
and the beer, according to Mr. Howitt, though quafled 
in large quantities, is neither potent in strength nor tempt- 
ing in flavour. We are aware that it possesses no 
seductive qualities for Englishmen, and one has certainly 
more sympathy with the German student, joyous over his 
very bad beer, than with the luxurious Oxford dandy, re- 
galing himself with iced champagne. There are still a 
few formal challenges given to a trial of prowess in im- 
bibing; the young lusty student generally challenging 
some noted toper of the Old School. 

The Heidelberg beer is not strong, and it is cheap, and 
is on this account esteemed by the student, who is sel 
dom rich. Amazing quantities of it are swallowed with 
impunity at these beer combats. Only on high festivals 
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are wine, glee-wine,* and punch drunk. When the stu- From the Beer-Comment of Hiedelberg we 

dents drink their beer in summer in the open air, they | copy a few of the articles, to show to what extent 
pile up the empty flagons and jugs in a pyramid, as sol- | young men may run into folly. The 

dies pile their arms. The Beer-Code occupies many | displays a Juxuriant fancy; but we stop short, wishi 
pages in the volume. The laws which regulate a chal- | that Mr. Howitt had preferred giving us a work of his 
lenge of drinking are as clearly defined as those which re- | own, when the proper time came, instead of ; 
gulate fighting duels. nous compilation of Dr. Cornelius. 





ANECDOTE OF A GOOSE. | for each other. The grateful bird deserted her feathered 

| companions as soon as her friend visited his patemal 

A roune lad, whose family lived not far from ours, was home, and followed his steps at an humble distanee, 
in the habit of coming home for the holidays to his whenever it was possible to do so. He was of studious 
father’s country place. _Like all schoolboys, he took a habits, and used to pass much of his time reading in 
concern in every thing that was going on; and on one summer-house in the garden. Here the poor goose would 
occasion watched with great interest, the progress of a take up her position under a laurel tree, near the aleov, 
numerous family of goslings who had broken the shell a waiting patiently for hours until her friend came out 
few weeks before his arrival. They were getting on most with his books, when she would settle herself contentedly 
to rest, quite satisfied and happy that‘he was near, The 


prosperously, and growing apace, when all at once a di-| 
minution began to appear in their numbers. No disease servants and work-people always knew whether their 
had attacked them, and no vestige of the missing ones | young master was to be found in the summer-house, by 


was ever found whereby the manner of their death could seeing if the goose were at her post under the laurel tree, 
be ascertained. The little paddock into which, every! How long this might have gone on is uncertain—ges 
morning, they were turned out for the day, was well ‘se- | are said to be long livers. You know the story of the 
cured, so that they could not be stolen, and altogether | old woman who was told they would live for a hundred 
their disappearance was very mysterious. It went on, | years, and immediately went off and bought one, that 
however, and night after night the parent birds marched | she might ascertain whether it was true. In this cue 
up to the fowl-house at the head of a sadly diminished | the longevity of our poor friend was not destined tobe 
band of young ones. | pat to the test. ‘The young man, her protector, was 

They were almost all gone before the cause of the loss | seized with a dangerous illness, and for some time his 
was discovered, and it was the young schoolboy before- | life was despaired of. He recovered, however, and the 
mentioned who at last found it out. After much diligent | first day he was taken out into the open air, missing his 
searching, he perceived that the- paddock was burrowed | favourite in her accustomed haunts, he inquired after 
all over with numerous holes, concealed by the long |her. He received an evasive reply. Day after day passed 
tufted grass. In these holes rats lay in wait for the gos- | on, and the faithful bird appeared not to greet as usvl 
lings as they passed, when they darted out upon their | her benefactor. He insisted at last on knowing what had 
prey, and seizing them by the leg, dragged them down | become of her, and then the sad truth came out The 
into their subterranean retreats and devoured them. poor bird, it appeared, became restless and pining after 


One evening an extraordinary phenomena presented | he was taken ill, as though she knew something was 


itself to the eyes of the old woman who was the presid- | wrong. Guided by some wonderful instinct, she made 
ing genius of the poultry-yard. An unfortunate gosling, | her way to his room, a corner of which she had occupied 
maimed, crippled, and covered with patches of bloody | in a basket during the time he tended her wounds in his 
rag, came hobbling up after its mother. Like Lazarus, | boyish days. The young man was raving wildly, his 
it was full of sores; but, unlike him, its wounds had been malady being then at its height; and the goose, hearing 
bound up and dressed by some friendly hand. That |his well-known voice, crept under the bed, and est 
hand was the schoolboy’s. He had arrived at the pad- | blished herself there. She was soon discovered, and 


dock just at the moment that the poor bird was struggling | dragged out from her hiding-place. The servants and 
nurses surrounded her, and all agreed that the illness of 


in the grasp of a huge rat. Being strong, and nearly 
fledged, the gosling made a vigorous resistance ; but by | their young master was entirely owing to the unfortunate 
the time the lad came to the rescue, it Lad been bitten | bird. “There was something not good about her,” they 
and wounded so severely, that it must soon have fallen a | whispered, with wise faces and shaking heads «Who 
victim to its antagonist. The youth continued his care | ever heard of a beast attaching herself that way ue 
of the little animal until it recovered from the injuries, | Christian! and how could luck or grace come of it! 
dressing the wounds with skill and tenderness every day. | Yes, it was surely ‘unlucky ;’ and without the goo 
During his long attendance on his patient, a friendship | was killed at once, the master would never recover; 
sprang up between them, and the gosling might be seen | the doctors in Ireland couldn’t save him.” 4 
limping after him wherever he went. He departed for| And so they seized the poor bird, and dragging he 
school, and on his return again, when the holidays came | away from the unconscious object of her love, sacrificed 
round, was joyfully recognized by his old acquaintance, | the faithful creature to their absurd and cruel superstition. 
who testified its delight as evidently asa dog might have | 1 can fancy the feelings of the young man whemhe 
done, and attached itself to the young gentleman as before. | heard the fate of his favourite. Affection, even that of 8 
Time passed on—the boy became a man, and the gos- | poor dumb animal, is so precious a thing, a treasure os 
rchase or win, even In 


ling a goose, but neither of them outlived their regard | neither gold nor silver can pu oon of it 8 
mercenary world, that the loss of any portion bi 


om yy / oa. wine is nearly the Bishop or Pope of Oxford. Uteonity goemete rom the Coast of Cam 
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THE BALANCE OF CATHOLIC 


From the Spectator. 


LANCE OF CATHOLIC AND PRO- 
bey to TESTANT MIRACLES. 


Or late the balance of miracles has been rather in 
favour of the Protestants. Since the Pope found it 
expedient to put an end to Prince Hohenlohe’s mira- 
culous cures by getting him appointed to a remote 
bishopric in Hungary, the gift of tongues, which de- 
seended upon the followers of Isabella ——_ 
has fur transcended any thing the Roman Catholics 
have had to show for their church. The latter are, 
however, fast working up their lee-way. Lord 
Shrewsbury has just published an account of “ the 
saintly virgin of Caldaro,” Maria Mérl by name ; 
who fairly throws Isabella Campbell into the shade. 

This “Estatica of Caldaro,’’ as she is called, 

s the greater part of her life in a state of deep 
abstraction from the material world and its inhabi- 
ants; living over in her inmost soul the passion of 
her Saviour. The intensity of her thoughts—or 
some miraculous interposition—has produced apon 
ber hand, feet, and sides, the marks of the five 
wounds inflicted at the Crucifixion. In 1832, she 
evinced the first symptoms of ecstacy; falling into 
that state every time she received the communion. 
At the festival of Corpus Christi in 1832, it assumed 
amore decided character. ‘As her confessor was 
aware that she always after communion remained six 
or eight hours in a state of ecstacy, he thought it 
cxpelent that she should receive it early, in order 
w be at rest the remainder of the day. Accordingly, 
he carried the blessed sacrament to her at three 
o'clock in the morning: after which, she fell imme- 
diately into a state of ecstacy. Her confessor left 
ber; and being much occupied that day and the next 
morning, he did not return to her till three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the following day ; when he found 
her kneeling in the exact position in which he had left 


her thirty-six hours before. In great surprise he | 


questioned the people of the house, and learned from 
them that her ecstacy had continued uninterrupted 
during the whole of the time. He perceived from 
this how deeply the ecstatio state had penetrated 
het whole being, since it was already a state-of 
second Rature to her; and that it must in future be 
ber habitual condition, unless he could bring it within 
mits by recalling her to herself: he therefore un- 
tertook to regulate this state by virtue of that holy 
obedience which she had cone upon entering the 
third order of St. Francis.” He allows her to con- 
nue in the ecstatic condition, it would appear, as 
*s long as she pleases, except when he awakens her 
converse (if conversation it can be called) with 
distinguished visiters. ‘The history of the stigmata 
a ollows. So early as the autumn of the year 
833, her confessor observed accidentally, that the 
part of her hands where the wounds afterwards ap- 
peared began to sink in, as if under the pressure of 
Prd yen body, and also that they became pain- 
pr Sopentiy attacked by cramps. He conjec- 
~ ese appearances that the stigmata would 
— ally appear ; and the result fulfilled his expec- 
1834 he a the Purification, on the 2d February, 
Pity found her holding a cloth, with which, from 
chile ® me, she wiped her hands, frightened like a 
: on what she saw there. Perceiving blood upon 
that rm » he asked her what it meant? She re fied 
ee e did not know herself; that she must have 
mers y oben a8 to draw blood. But in fact, these 
iu. Stgmata, which thenceforward continued 
“CSECM.—Fraavany, 1842, 24 
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upon her hands, and shortly efterwards made their 
appearance upon her feet; and to these, at the same 
time, was added the wound upon the heart.” We 
are told that “drops of clear blood frequently flow 
from these wounds on Thursday evenings and Fri- 
days; on other days they seem covered with a sort 
of crust of dry blood, without the least appearance 
of inflammation, ulceration, or any vestige of lymph.”’ 
Thus qualified, she soon became an object of the 
——_ of the faithful. ‘The scene is described 
ord Shrewsbury with considerable picturesque 
ect. “She is kept excessively neat and clean; 
and the whole room is a pattern of neatness, and, as 
it were, the emblem of innocence. It is furnished 
with many pious pictures, several of them gifts of 
visiters ; and a large crucifix hangs against the wall 
at the head of her bed, which is withoat curtains. 
The windows are double; and between one was a 
tame rabbit and a dove, and in the other some small 
singing-birds; and ona table near her were a few 
apples,—for she takes nothing but a little new fruit 
and bread, never touching food that has been cooked, 
nor drinking any thing but water: yet, = very 
pale, she has no appearance of emaciation. ithin 
about six feet of her bed is an altar, at which mass 
is celebrated at least twice a week.” As for the oc- 
cupant of the shrine—“ We found her in her usual 
state of ecstacy, kneeling upon her bed, with her 
eyes uplifted, and her hands joined in the attitude of 
prayer, as motionless as a statue. She was dressed 
in white, with her head uncovered, but with very 
long, flowing, black hair; and there was much of 
elegance in her figure and grace in her attitude. 
When this had partially subsided, we might have 
mistaken her for a waxen image; for it appeared im- 
possible that any being pa of a soul could 
seem so inanimate—could remain so motionless; 
still a closer inspection soon proved that the soul was 
at ——_. Our first feeling was that of awe at finding 
ourselves in the presence of so favoured a creature. 
When in this state, she neither sees nor hears: all 
her senses are absorbed in the object of her contem- 
plation: she is entranced ; but it is neither the trance 
of death nor the suspension of life, but a sort of 
supernatural existence—dead indeed to this world, 
but most feelingly alive to the other: one might 
fancy that the spirit were dwelling in heaven, while 
the body (without, however, losing its conscious- - 
ness) remained expecting its return. She might 
have remained in this state or posture for several 
hours, had not her confessor, by a slight touch, or a 
word—we could not exactly ——— , 80 quiet and 
imperceptible it was—caused her to fall back upon 
her pillow; which she did with the most perfect 
ease, placing herself in a sitting posture with her 
legs stretched out under the counterpane, without the 
slightest effort, and without awakening from her 
ecstacy, remaining with her eyes shut and her hands 
joined as before in the attitude of prayer, her lips 
motionless, and her soul transfixed in the same pro- 
found meditation.” The oracle when awakened was 
not very communicative. ‘The assistant [priest— 
there were two in attendance] then asked her to pre- 
sent us each with a small holy print; of which he 
took a box-full out of a drawer, and handed them to 
her for the purpose. She selected them one by one, 
presenting them to us with great complacency and 
affability.” One thing, however, she did say, and 
it seems full of meaning—“ Amongst other things, 
the assistant said to her, ‘Maria, this ie an easy 
life;’ to which she replied, ‘ Yes!’ with her usval 
sweetness.” 


AND PROTESTANT MIRACLES. 
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THE BALANCE OF CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT MIRACLES, 


And had all been as tranquil and free from pain | has stiffened. The last is about to eseape! 


as what Lord Shrewsbury seems to have witness- 
ed, it would have been an easy life; ——s 
ey with the feverish agonies of the sick-bed o 

poor Isabella Campbell, more than half of whose 


ecstatic ravings were palpably the effects of the opium | 


administered to her in such quantities—the sighs of 
momentary relief from torture. It must be confessed 
that modern Roman Catholic miracles are generally 
less painful than the Protestant are. It would seem 
as if the agonistic period of the Roman Charch were 

ast: the frantic self-combatants of the wilderness, 


ike those of the arena, are relegated to books of le- 


nds : its wonders, now-a-days, are externally calm, 
eautiful, and seductive. It is the Protestant sects, 
struggling for recognition, who undergo the throes 
and tortures of the saints of young Catholicism. 
This, too, may be the reason of, the calm dignified 
tone of command assumed by the male Catholic mi- 
racle-workers of these days. Whoever has witnessed 
Hohenlohe in ful! vigour, in Bavaria, must remem- 
ber the elastic confidence which spoke out in every 
esture, so unlike the sneaking air of a Methodist 
ispenser of judgments. Edward Irving was the 
only Protestant dealer in miraculous gifts who ever 
trode the world with that lordly air, and he wanted 
the repose. Yet if we were to seek fora pendant 
to Lord Shrewsbury’s calm moonlight picture of 
the “ Estatica,” it would be Edward Irving, in his 
chapel some winter-morning before duy-break, with 
one solitary lamp at his feet, revealing his colossal 
figure amid the gloom, as, with the confidence of a 
dozen Popes backed by all their Cardinals, his full- 
toned voice laid down the law to his disciples.’ 

The difference, however, is more external than 
real. In the case of the “ Estatica,’”’ for example, 
as in the case of Isabella Campbell, it is in fact 
the symptoms of disease which are mistaken for the 
workings of supernatural power. Poor Maria’s 
was nol an easy life. ‘ Her eyes were closed,” says 
the Reverend Henry Weedal, in a letter to Lord 
Shrewsbury; “and she seemed -to be suffering in- 
tensely, as if from spasmodic affections of the 
throat.” Gérres thus describes her appearance du- 
ring her intervals of pain—** The action begins as 
early as the morning of Friday: at first its progress 
is gentle and regular, but as it becomes more painful 
and overpowering, the image by which it is repre- 
sented assumes a deeper and more clearly-defined 
character in aj] its features; and when at length the 
hour of death arrives, and the anguish has penetrated 
the depths of the soul, the image of death appears 
in all the lineaments of this woman. She is upon her 


knees on her bed, her hands crossed on her breast; | 


around her is perfect silence, scarcely broken by the 
that for her the sun of life was setting. 


this paleness increases: The sighs which seem to 
struggle from her chest show that the oppression is 


becoming stronger; large drops gather in her fixed | sanctions of dogmas and ru 
‘narrow the range of human reason may 


opens more and more, by slight movements. Her | only guide given to man for steering 


eyes, and steal slowly down her cheeks; the mouth 


sighs now a into a moaning that wrings the 
heart; a flush of deep red suffuses her cheeks; the 


swollen tongue seems glued to her parched palate; | light after all; but if we blow it ¢ ; 
convulsions become more violent and more intense; | the dark. The moment reason 1S sile S Tn what 


the hands, which at first were sinking by degrees, 
now drop more rapidly; the nails turn blue; the fin- 
gers entwine convulsively; the rattle of death is 
heard in her throat: still, at long intervals, a few 
sighs seem to have burst frem the organs that death 











breathing of those present: you would then sippose | taught reason, as before. 


She is very | 


pale during the whole action, but toward its close! that we are surrounded on every hand by mystery: 


face declines ; the head, already bearin i 
of death, droops in complete exhentions ae 
pearance is no longer recognized ; and this cuban, 
—— = — two a 

And the boobies who behold the poorepilepti 
fering thus, (for boobies they on bee, 
German professor and an English nobleman wore of 
the number,) instead of seeking medical aid to as. 
suage her sufferings, stand gaping on what they con- 
ceive to be a pantomimic exhibition of the agony of 
the Crucifixion! Her spiritual guardians, instead of 
ealling in a physician to cure the di 
it, and make a show of her under its influence, 
There can be little doubt that some of those about her 
ase quite aware she has fallen by natural causes inty 
that state into which professors of mesmerism throw 
their patients. Her father confessor allows her jp 
relapse into this state, or awakens her from it, at his 
pleasure. By his own account, he “undertook to 
regulate this state by virtue of that holy obedience 
which she had received upon entering the third onder 
of St. Francis.” “It requires no effort, no noise, 
hardly any ostensible agency, to break the spell: 2 
gentle touch or whisper from her confessor, orany e- 
clesiastic with whom she is acquainted, is sufficient t 
dissolve the charm completely and at once.” Some 
of her exhibitors may be deceiving themselves, but 
it is difficult to extend this charitable construction to 
Madame Chasser; of whom Dr. Weedal says~ 
“* She told me that she had seen Maria Mérl raised 
up in the air, as far at least as only to touch the bed 
with the very extremities of her feet. 1 was not,” 
the reverend gentleman adds, with that immense and 
relishing swallow for the marvellous which must 
make it a real pleasure to exhibit a miracle before its 
possessor—* I was not privileged to see that, but th 
very manner in which she kneels seems an unearthly 
position.”” And Lord Shrewsbury observes, “Her 
confessor, by a slight touch or a word, we could not 
exactly say which, caused her to fall back on herpil- 
low.”” The whole is neither more nor less than 2 
skillful exhibition of a case of magnetic sleep. The 
victim herself may know no more of the part she is 
playing than dancing~dogs or the monkies exhibited 
some years ago at St. James’s Theatre; and the cal 
lousness with which her pangs are played off is quite 
equal to that which is understood to characterize the 
process by which the unfortunate animals alluded to 
are sometimes beaten into the performance of thei 
antics. 

By es 
‘« Estatica”’ tot 


the phenomena of the case of the 
e magnetic possession, it is not Te 
moved from the region of the —— ~~ 
till inexplicable, by any thing expe! 
conght weaneny 06 4 But it ceases to be of te 


class of dangerous mysteries. It eannot be denied 


there is no danger in admitting this; but there is it 
interpreti explained phenomena into miraculoes 
interpreting unexplained p poe 
be, it is the 
his walk 


life. Exven revelation must be apprehended b a 
stramentality. It is probably ete aug . 


mischief, madness, take their beginntt 

ever way a man strives to picture to himself =e 
seen and unknown—and imagination Is _ on t 
ing after such knowledge by an panes - + 
cur nature—in this world he must square Dis 
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ANECDOTES OF AVARICE.—SUPERSTITION AN ENEMY TO ART. 


reason. The greatest men among all sections 
Christians wt ged or this truth. Luther 
flatly refused to listen to the ravings of the Anabap- 
tists; and St. Augustine wrote sturdily against 
those who made virtue consist in abstinence from 
wines and meats. It is to vigorous healthy men 
that we ought to look for wisdom, instead of seeking 
it from the victims of deranged bodily functions. 
The ravings of delirium are not the voice of God. 

These follies are confined to no church and to no 
religion; and it is the duty of the rational members 
of all churches and all religions to discountenance 
them, instead of taunting each other with their re- 
spective fools. 


ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. 


My Lord Hardwick, the late Lord Chancellor, 
who is said to be worth L.800,000, sets the same 
value on half a crown now as he did when he was 
only worth L.100. That great captain, the Duke 
of Marlborough, when he was in the last stage of 
life, and very infirm, would walk from the public 
room in Bath to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, 
to save sixpence in chair hire. If the duke, who 
leftat his death more than a million and a half 
sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth 
and honours were to be inherited by a grand- 
son of my Lord Trevor’s, who had been one of 
his enemies, would he have been so careful to 
save sixpence for the sake of hisheir? Not for the 
sake of his heir; but he would always have saved 
sixpence. Sir James Lowther, afier changing a 
piece of silver in George’s Coffee -house, and paying 
two-pence for his dish of coffee, was helped into his 
chanot (for he was then lame and infirm,) and 
went home; some time after, he returned to the 
same coffee house on purpose to acquaint the 
woman who kept it that she had given him a bad 
half-penny, and demanded another in exchange for 
it. Sir James had about £40,000 per annum, and 
was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. I knew 
one Sir Thomas Colby, who lived at Kensington, 
and was, I think, a commissioner in the Victual- 
ling-Office; he killed himself by rising in the mid- 
dle of the night, when he was in a very profuse 
sweat, the effect of a medicine which he had taken 
for that purpose, and walking down stairs to look 
or the key of his cellar, which he had inadver- 
ently left on a table in his parlor: he was appre- 
ensive that his servants might seize the key and 


rob him of a bottle of port wine. This man died 
intestate, and left more than 1,200,000 in the funds, 
which was shared among five or six day-laborers, 


who were his nearest relations. Sir William 
Smyth, of Bedfordshire, who was my kinsman, 
when he was near seventy, was wholly deprived 
of his sight ; he was persuaded to be couched by 
Taylor, e occulist, who, by agreement, was to 
save sixty guineas if he restored his patient to any 

eof sight. Taylor succeeded in his operation, 
and Sir William was able to read and write with- 
out the use of spectacles during the rest of his life ; 
S a as the operation was performed, and 
Anan seeing the good effects of it, instead 
i ing overjoyed, as any other person would 
led ¢ been, he began to lament the loss (as he cal- 

it) of his sixty guineas, His contrivance, 
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therefore, now was how to cheat the occulist: he 
pretended that he had only a glimmering, and 
could see nothing perfectly ; for that. reason the 
bandage on his eye was continued a month longer 
than the usual time. By this means he obliged 
Taylor to compound the bargain, and accept of 
twenty guineas; for a covetous man thinks no 
method dishonest which he may legally practice 
to save his money.—Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his 
own Times. 


SUPERSTITION AN ENEMY TO ART. 


Tacitus gives a curious account of a proposition, 
that was made in the Roman Senate, to divert the 
course of those rivers and lakes which emptied them- 
selves into the Tiber; and which, at certain seasons 
of the year, causing that river to overflow its banks, 
occasioned great loss to those citizens of Rome, who 
possessed houses and lands in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Petitions being presented from the F'lo- 
rentines, the Interamnates, and the Rheatines, against 
the ig it was abandoned. One of the causes 
of this abandonment arose out of an argument, em- 
ployed by the Rheatines: ‘ Nature,” they observed, 
“having made the best provision for the conveni- 
ences of mankind in directing the course of rivers, it 
would be highly unbecoming in the Romans to alter 
their direction; and the more so, since their allies 
had long been in the habit of consecrating woods, 
altars, and priests to the rivers of their country.” 
This curious and effective argument will naturally 
call to recollection a singular anecdote, which was 
related by Signor Hypolito de Vinci, who afterwards 
honourably distinguished himself in the service of 
his country, and who fell, covered with wounds and 
glory, in the battle of Vimeire, a martyr to his en- 
thusiasm, and an honour to the human race. A cele- 
brated enginecr, some years previous to the compul- 
sory resignation of the late Ferdinand of Spain, pro- 
posed to the Spanish Government a Yaya which had 
for its object the rendering of the Tagus navigable 
to Madrid. After mature deliberation, the ingenuity 
of the engineer, and the advantages derivable from 
his project, were acknowledged by the ministry ; but 
the execution they thought proper to decline. On 
the engineer’s inquiring the cause of so extraordi- 
nary a refusal, they returned for answer, that if it had 
been the intention of Nature that the Tagus should 
be navigable so high into Spain as Madrid, she 
would have rendered it so herself; to presume to 
improve what nature had left imperfect would be 
scandalous and impious! The plan was, however, 
afterwards adopted ; as was that of M. le Maur for 
forming a canal from the mountains of Guadarama 
to the Tagus, and from that river to the Guadina and 
the Guadalquiver, thus opening a ready communica- 
tion between Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, 
—Bucke. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


I xnow one who is wiser than Voltaire, and has 
more understanding than Napoleon himself, and al, 
ministers who ever were, are, or will be, and this one 
is public opinion.— Tualleyrand, 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


From the Britannia. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


Or the many able individuals who are now to be 
found in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel is 
confessedly the man who exercises as a speaker the 
greatest amount of influence over that assembly. Op- 

nents and supporters alike join in admitting, that 
- carries to its highest pitch of power and effect the 
peculiar species of speaking which alone will sway 
the average understanding of the House. Yet no 
one would think of pointing to Sir.Robert Peel as 
the man on whose shoulders the mantle of a Chat- 
ham had fallen, or, while they admitted his vast su- 
periority, and acknowledged his supremacy as a de- 
bater, would dream of looking to him for any of 
those brilliant outbreaks of lofty wisdom or barning 
eloquence which have earned for the parliamentar 
speaking of England the title of being the first an 
the finest in the world. 

To enter at length into all the causes of this appa- 
rent pe is quite beyond the scope of a short 
pei sketch ; but it may help us to a better under- 
standing of Sir Robert Peel’s public character, if 
we observe the different nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the ancient and in the modern assembly, 
and the novel constitution of the latter. A parlia- 
mentary Fag ope now addresses the people epito- 
mized. He is to convince, not toamuse. His audi- 
ence is composed, not of amateurs in eloquence 
watching for flights of imagination or pointed wit, 
regardless of the uselessness of the matter so that the 
manner be eloquent and polished, but of practical 
hard-working men, literally almost taken from the 


counting-house to enter Parliament, and returning 
to the counting-house when they quit it,—men who 
look solely to the political or social usefulness of the 
measures proposed, or of the speech which advo- 
eates or opposes them. Party contests in former 
times, though more fierce and on the face of them 


more exciting, were nothing in point of gravity and 
weight to the class fights of the present day. Each 
victory gained by the one party or the other is a step 
towards revolution or reaction—not, as formerly, a 
mere change of one Minister for another. Yet, sin- 
gularly enough, the more important are the subjects, 
the more heavy are the debates. Parties are so near- 
ly balanced, and a vote one way or the other is so 
valuable, that the leading men avoid expounding the | 


words, to their pockets; and it is only in alarm) 


their fears that you have any thi ‘ 
rising above the level of mqunaetee owns 


statistics. ‘True, there is a style of 

blends a degree of felicitous iuemasite a or 
vated earnestness of manner, with these necessary 
requisites, but even this affords buta confined sphere 
to the speaker, ehaining down the imagination, and 
forbidding all its higher flights, while at the sane 
time it excludes all attempts to expound or illustry 
the philosophy of politics. Yet there are 

tively few members of either House, who alloy 
themselves even this confined degree of license 
in oratory. The great majority are men who hare 
no time for any thing of the sort, who inerely rise 1 
express what they believe to be the opinions of their 
constituents, stumbling and blundering through an 
address, which is commonly nothing more than a 
constant repetition of the same ideas in different sets 
of words. hese are also generally unmanageable 
men. Talk they will, and as they usually represent 
popular constituencies, others sit and listen to their 

ious statements, from a fellow feeling. 

It is to the influence of this class of member—w 
influence heavy, dull, unspiritual, and of the earth, 
earthy—that the unimaginative, practical, common. 

lace style of contemporary Parliamentary speaking 
Is to be attributed. facts, and figures, and statis- 
tics, they are cormorants—that they cannot digest 
them is of no consequence ; still the same hangy 
craving for the hard crudities of polities pursues 
them. The mechanics of statesmanship are their 
intellectua] study—a statesmanship of mechanics is 
its result. They are nothing, if not mechanical; 
railroads, eanals, and Juggling squabbles for the 
transfer of taxes, are their delight and their oceups- 
tion. Interest, confined, selfish, elass interest, is 
what they come to Parliament to support and to 
promote—of the general interest of the whole con- 
munity, and the necessity of mutual concession and 
mutual support, they have no conception ; of, if they 
do recognize it, they treat it with a stolid and affect- 
ed contempt. Of such coarse brieks who could erect 
atemple? They know not, or they pretend to dix 
dain, a)l far-seeing political views, or all remote and 
fundamental prineiples. Show them that what you 
ask them to do is for their interest, and you wia 
them. That they are practical men, and look 
practical matters in preference, would be in them not 
a fault, but a virtue, in a countsy where so much has 








extreme and fundamental principles of their political | to be done in the way of legislation for the many. 


faith. They do not follow their doctrines out to their 
legitimate conclusions, either on the one side or the 
ome. They take refuge in generalities—dilute their 
arguments so as not to offend the moderates, or s/atu 

politicians—and cast the burthen of their respec- 
tive sins on the majorities. A majority of the Lower 
House is now held, in fact, as a complete political 
absolution. The great parliamentary fights of for- 
mer days are dwindled down into mere skirmishes 
or squabbles, about details, partly for the reasons al- 
ready mentioned, and partly because a large propor- 
= of the new members — of men sent there 

the express purpose of attending to details, of 
nibbling at the roots of “ Terylem," © lopping away 
its branches. It is obvious how useless it would be 
to address men who are assembled for such sober, 
business-like puzposes, in the language either of ex- 
alted eloquence or of deep, far-sighted statesmanship. 


But animated as they ee — 
feeli and anxious only as the re ; ! 
clases ¢ to take advantage of each other, their pract 
eal qualities render them only the more — 
and the more eamenagule, except, indeed, by _ 
a man as Sir Robert Peel, who contrives to rule 
by means of their very foibles. , 
The two main charges of his opponents - 
Sir Robert Peel are, that he is inconsistent s 
he is insincere. The mp oan? 
founded principally upon bis co . 
the ae ‘Aet and the Reform eee 
insincerity arises partly out of the other, ‘im 
out of his peculiar manner. We will take at 
charge first. Leaving altogether out of the 
as being a matter of opinion and dispate, A oh 
tion, whether undeviating consistency be or | 
compatible with wisdom in such @ constitution 





You must appeal to their common sense, or, in other 


* Written in March, 1&4). 


ours—a constitution that nn agen to 
strength mainly by reason of it : 
consider whether, as this partic 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


sal. the charge may be allied with blame. Of the 
py [ue ome there cannot be a doubt. No- 
thing could be more startling and abrupt than his 
transition from the sentiments he expressed in May, 
1997, to those which he avowed in March, 1829; 
and never did statesman receive so severe a moral 
jesgon as Sir Robert Peel received at the time, from 
those who felt themselves disappointed in what they 
conceived were reasonable expectations. But how 
stands the case between the statesman and his coun- 
uy! The statesman says, “ T*maintain, that it is 
essential for the welfare of the state, that the Roman 
Catholics shall be excluded from political power.” 
The country replies, — a majority in the House 
of Commons, “ We, on the other hand, think there 
is no dangér in admitting the Roman Catholics to a 
certain of power, and bear in mind, that by 
the very act of calling on you to admit them, we, the 
country, pledge ourselves to remedy any evils which 
may hereafter arise from so doing.” Under these 
circumstances, what is the statesman todo? “ Re- 
sign.” + Well and ; but on so vital a question 
as Roman Catholic Emancipation, or Reform of Par- 
liament, what does resignation mean? It means 
voluntary retirement for ever from public life, and 
the deprivation of the country of valuable services ; 
because, if a man adhere to the old law after the new 
dispensation has taken effect, it is clear that he 
must thenceforward become practically useless. On 
the other hand, by himself bringing forward the mea- 
sure that would otherwise fall into desperate hands, 
he reserves to himself a power of modifying, which 
from his own t concessions is clearly his right. 
I have here embodied, as shortly as possible, Sir 
Robert Peel’s own reasons for his conduct, and I 
confess that while I can fully enter into the views of 
those who shudder at the evils now existing from 
the abuse of the Emancipation Act, I do not well 
see how we can blame the individual, as a states- 
man, not as aman, who in conceding his own pri- 
vate opinion to that of the majority of his country- 
men, complies with the practice of the constitution. 
With regard to the Reform Act, the same reasoning 
applies. Up to the point at which resistance was 
possible, resistance was maintained; but from the 
moment the Act became the law of the Jand, then 
ihe astute mind of the statesman is applied to neu- 
\ralizing its bad provisions, and extracting from it a 
power that should permanently rule the state. 
Again, I must guard myself against expressing pri- 
Yate opinion on this subject; I merely endeavour to 
set on! “™ I conceive to be the principles of Sir 
eel. 
From the moment that the Reform Bill became 
the law of the land, the whole object of Sir R. Peel 
by legitimate means, to make the House 
Conservative, and to maintain and strengthen his 
own position as its master spirit. Look at the Con- 
‘rvative numbers now, as compared with the mi- 
nority returned after the Reform agitation. Un- 
doubtedly, many extraneous causes have contributed 
'o this result ; but no one will deny that the peculiar 
tad unprecedented line of policy pursued by Sir Ro- 
rert Peel, has borne a very large share in producing 
- He had to disorganize a large and powerful but 
mnt party. He had to undermine and pull 
e old building, in order to get the materials 
ran to erect the new one. Look at the state 
ay tig Party now, and compare it with what it 
Rodeos alf are ready to fe over to a moderate 
Government, and at least half of the 


remainder would also be, on Democratic principles, 
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in opposition. Ireland, the t binding question 
of the party, has been so skilfully handled, that it 
is, already, becoming a bone of contention, and will . 
be the caase of the ultimate dissolution of the hetero- 
geneous amalgamation. In these strange times, we 
must judge of statesmen by the results of their ac- 
tions ;—it is a melancholy truth, but it must be told. 
The days of high-handed statesmanship are passed, 
or have yet to come. Expediency has taken the 
place of principle ;—finesse and mystification have 
superseded thé good old British practice of the open 
avowal of opinion, and steady, straightforward advo- 

of it. But, with such a House of Commons, 
and such a state of parties as now exist, it is impos- 
sible for a man like Sir R. Peel to act otherwise, if 
he would preserve and increase his influence. Ought 
we, a to blame the man for the faults of the sys 
tem 

I mentioned that another great charge was that of 
insincerity. As far as this relates to Sir Robert's 
political opinions, the foregoing remarks apply, and 
all that is alleged againat him on the score of his 
personal demeanour, and style of speaking, will bet- 
ter be remarked on when we come to deseribe him 
as a parliamentary orator. One quality he has which 
may fairly be set off against his alleged insincerity ; 
like the Duke of Wellington, he has singular mora] 
courage. When once convinced that a particular 
course is right or expedient, he never shrinks from 
pursuing it, in defiance of ridicule, vituperation, or 
slander. His bearing in 1829 was manly in the ex- 
treme; the s h he delivered on that occasion is 
worthily an historical curiosity. Again, on givi 
in his adhesion to the Reform Bill, he did not shrin 
from avowing what his past course had been, and 
why he intended to pursue a different one in future. 
But the occasion when I most admired him as a 
man, was when he maintained his most unequal con- 
flict with the Whig-Radicals, in 1835, particularly 
during the few debates prior to his quitting office. 
He commanded the involuntary respect of his most 
bigoted opponents, and certainly well deserved the 
equivocal and somewhat coarse compliment of Sir 
John Hobhouse, when he characteristically exhorted 
him to “ Die sarp!” 

The foregoing remarks are necessary to the better 
understanding of Sir R. Peel’s character as a parlia- 
mentary speaker. 

In estimating the value of Sir Robert Peel’s public 
speaking, it is impossible to refer it to any of the 
usual standards of comparison. To mention him in 
the same category with the illustrious of our Parlia- 
mentary orators would be to exaggerate his claims; 
yet he is undoubtedly the most influential speaker of 
his day, and exercises perhaps a greater sway over 
the House of Commons than even the most eminent 
of those men ever did. The secret of his success 
lies in the vast extent of his information, and the 
readiness with which he can bring it into play, and 
the flexibility of his mind, which allows him to 
adapt himself to all comprehensions, the least as 
well as the most elevated in intellect. It has already 
been seen that the kind of speaking required for the 
present house demands these requisites, and it is be- 
cause Sir R. Peel combines them in a greater state 
of completeness and perfection than perhaps any 
other member, that he has gradually become the 
master spirit of the assembly. 

There is sometimes—nay, very often—an easy 
conversational chatty way with him that is quite irre- 
sistible. A person who merely reads his speeches, 
never having seen him in the House, can have no 
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idea of the peculiar style in which they are delivered. 
He ag. associates his idea of Sir Robert Peel,-as 
the leader of the great Conservative party, with that 
of a solemn, stern-looking statesman, self-absorbed, 
and perhaps haughty, so wrapped up in the contem- 
plation of national affairs, and in calculating the 
chances of power, as to be raised wholly above all 
matters minor and of the moment. He would also 
probably expect, when such a man rose to address 
the House, a still closer concentration of the mind, a 
loftiness of manner suited to the importance of the 


SIR ROB 


ERT PEEL. 


ficial, there is not a man in the House, however ams, 
gant or however industrious in the acquirement ¢ 
information, who has ever attempted to impn the 
correctness of his facts, or upset the logteal truth 
of his conclusions, that has not been put hors d, 
combat. More than one adventurous youth on the 
other side has already felt the weight of hig 

and been forced to beg life from the victor while 
even Lord John Russel! himself, the on} man in the 
| House who can cope with Sir Robert in Parliament, 
ry tact and knowlé€ge, seldom or never attempts ty 


occasion, and the measured and formal delivery of a impugn the accuracy of his information. The utmost 
well prepared speech, charged to the full with histo- | the latter ever does is to get rid of an uncomfortable 


cal parallels, or political axioms. 
mistaken, he is by no means disappointed, when he 
observes rise from his seat next coal Stanley, and 
advance towards the table opposite the speaker, a 
gentleman, having perhaps as mild, amiable, bland, 
and affable an expression of countenance as he ever 
saw in his life. He has heard much of the external 
and mechanical arts which orators use—has read of 
one Demosthenes, who, himself the least indebted to 
the external, would nevertheless have it, that in public 
speaking “action’’ was every thing—and expects to 
see the great Dictator of the House of Commons 
place himself in some appropriate attitude, or at least 
erect himself in intellectual dignity. But he re- 
raarks that the first action of the bland-looking gen- 
tleman in question is to place his hands behind him, 
in the true British fireside style, and raise up the 
tails of his coat with the grace and nonchalance of a 
Macaire. This is odd, he says; but it is evidently 
involuntary, for the next movement of the right hon. 
baronet is to restore his hands, and, leaning with the 
left arm flat on the table, to erect the other on the 
elbow, and extend one finger pointed towards his ad- 
versary, and shaken three times slowly and ominously 
with a meaning that might have made Macbeth him- 
self quail, on the heath with the witches. For 
when Sir Robert Peel begins a speech in the singular 
manner which I have described, his opponents gene- 
rally get uneasy, as it is pretty certain that he is 
about to give utterance to some * point’? overwhelm- 
ing and crashing, one that wi!! make the:n ridiculous 
for the next nine days. With occasional exceptions, 
such as when he travels out of the way to adminis- 
ter castigation to some Radical or O’Connellite, or to 
enforce some political principle or Parliamentary 
practice which he considers essential, Sir Robert is 
accustomed to continue his address pretty much in 
the same style as may be inferred from what I have 
said about the commencement. In fact, it is just 
such a conversational argumentas a gentleman might 
hold over his own dinner table, and is conducted in 
much the same tone and manner. Yet it is surprising 
-what an influence a style so unpretending has upon 
the House. So sound and solid is the foundation of 
facts on which the argument is based, so clear, lucid, 
and palpable to the meanest understanding, is that | 
argument itself, and so evident is it that the infe- | 
rences and illustrations are the offspring of practical 
experience of human nature, or of political affairs, 
that the easy, unassuming style of the delivery only 


But though he is | fact by a side wind; but, although he may draw fort 


a momentary cheer, the original impression prevails 
and goes forth to the country. 

What I have said of the conversational style of 
Sir Robert’s speaking must not be taken literally 2s 
a description of it at all times, although a certaig 
tone of the kind will be found to pervade even bis 
most laboured and impressive passages. He las 
even in those moments a habit o addressing indivi. 
dual members, or classes of members, distinguishing 
them by their opinions, not addressing the house esl 
lectively. It is not unusual for him to ran on for 
many sentences in the second person, as, for instance, 
** You, the Ministers of the Crown, argue so and so,” 
and at other times he will address a member indiri- 
dually in the same way, not actually speaking & 
him, for that would be contrary to rule, but talking 
at him in a way perfectly understood. Another habit 
with him is, when he is perfecting an argument 
which he considers conclusive of the question, to 
turn round to his supporters, with his back to the 
House, his hands under his coat as before, and address 
his “ point” to them, with a delighted chuckling ex- 

ression, as much as to say, ‘Is not that a good hit! 

ow it will crush them!’ I cannot say that all this 
is very dignified, or that it is in accordance with om 
received notions of Parliamentary action; but it is 
nevertheless very effective, and far more infloential 
with the members than the most perfect specimens 
of the lofty, declamatory, stiff, automaton style of 
oratory. The fact is, that this familiar, conver 
tional manner of speaking is the charm by which 
Sir Robert Peel rules the House. The average intel 
ligence of the members being practical, they nalt- 
rally incline with a favourable feeling towards one 
who will condescend to meet them on their own 
euliar ground; and, by that law of nature um 
which the inferior mind must submit to the super, 
they at once acknowledge in him a master spint 
For the excellence of Sir Robert Peel does not com 
sist merely in his command of what may be termed 
the Art of Public Speaking—in that tact and know- 
ledge of human nature in general, or of individuals 
or political bodies in particular, which enables hia 
to exercise a sway over so many of his fellow-cre 
tures—his acquaintance with the details of almost 
every subject that comes before the House is not & 


| ceeded by any member, Lord John Russell included. 


However numerous may be the subjects of the ever 
ing, from the private bills discussed between feur 





becomes more pleasing by its contrast with the’ im- 
portance of the matter. And, to use an expressive 
phrase, Sir Robert, *‘always hits the right nail on | 
the head,” and, having hit it, he drives it home, He | 
is never at fault, never lacks the facts necessary to | 
support and elucidate his statements, never flounders 
with false metaphors, or labours with impotent jokes; 
bat, while to judge from his manner only you might 
almost think his acquaintance with the subject super- 


and five, the petitions on personal grievances, 
the various questions on matters of temporary interest 
that are asked of Ministers after the latter hour, up 
to the regular measures debated during the night, Sit 
Robert Peel is always found well acquainted ¥ 
the facts, and able to bring to bear upon them 
Parliamentary experience and that sound — 
sense which form the substratum on which + he 
erected his political repatation. One would 
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‘ave that he spent the greater part of his time in 
pon rm Parllementary papers, so completel y has 
he at his fingers’ ends even their most dr details. 

But although Sir Robert Peel more often indulges 
in this light and persuasive style, it must not be sup- 

osed that he is incapable of a higher and sterner 
order of speaking. On the contrary, when the sub- 
ject demands it, he can be more impressive than any 
member of either House, Lord Lyndhurst, perhaps, 
alone excepted. When he girds himself for a per- 
sonal attack he can be a ee is 
most determined depreciator (a need scarcely 
say he has many, on all sides of the House) must 
have admitted this when hearing the opening of his 
address on the last contest about the Registration 
Bill. Assuming his views to be true, never did de- 
magogue receive a severer lashing than did O’Con- 
nell then. For another year of life when on the 
brink of the grave, I would not have to bear such a 
deep, searching, terrible anathema as was then pour- 
ed out on the head of that man. Jt forced him from the 
House—a fact which might, perhee in some minds 
abate its truth ; for, with all his faults, O’Connell is 
not a hardened man, he is deeply sensitive; and to 
be thus held up, by that man of all England who is 
thought to be the most impartial and clearheaded, as 
afalse and libellous demagogue—one who was as- 
suming to be the representative of millions whose 
loyal feelings he perverted to his own base ends,— 
to he thus denied that darling honour with which 
O'Connell hopes to be invested by =a was 
more than he could bear. The attack was, almost 
in words, personal ; O’Connell maintained his seat 
fora few minutes, and strove to control the convul- 
sions of his countenance; but, and I think it is to 
his honour, he could not maintain the semblance of 
acalmness he did not feel, and he left the House. I 
remember no similar denunciation in our day, except 
O'Connell’s own fine anathema, delivered last year 
at Exeter-Hall, against the American slave owners. 

It is no matter for wonderment that a man who 
combines in his own person powers so opposite yet so 
requisite as those to which I have referred, should 
have mounted to the highest place in the first legis- 
lative assembly in the world. He is not perhaps a 
Raler of men, but he is a Leader; and, in our con- 
stitution, it is the Leader and not the Ruler who has 
power. The milder and more natural despotism of 
the intellect has succeeded to the iron sway of force; 
and as Sir Robert Peel combines in himself, in a 
greater universality, if not a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, those qualities upon which the various indivi- 
dual members of the House pride themselves, it is 
hot surprising that he should enchain their sy mpa- 
thies and sway their minds. To the churchman he 
is the friend of the church, to the dissenter he can be 
tolerant and temperate, to the reformer he can be ra- 
tional yet liberal, to the merchant he can be mercan- 
tile, to the agriculturist he can be national and consti- 
tational, with the men of business he can be more a 
ry of business than they. Butitis said that Sir 

bert Peel has no personal influence—that he is not 
followed for his own sake. In these times, who is? 
No one but O'Connell and Lord John Russell 3 and 
tae influence of the former is on the decline, and 
Weakens the more he trifles with it. But will any 
hon deny that the political system of Sir Robert Peel 

38 Influence? Will it be denied that the Tamworth 


manifesto was a wise, and well-contrived act, ex- 


= fitted to the temper of the times? Look at the 
roe of his policy in the present state of public 
“sing towards the Conservative party. Almost all 





the moderate men have come over to thei, ana those 
who still linger on the other side are on the move ; 
but they are easy, comfortable souls, who must have 
the nest well warmed for them ere they will flit. 

I know no member of either House whose person 
and manner are so completely characteristic of the 
inner man as Sir Robert Peel. He is said to be cold 
and repulsive—how cana man be enthusiastic whose 
character of mind it is to see through the false pre- 
tences which envelope the hollowness of most 
things, and who has moreover the responsibility of 
the interests of millions pressing upon him? But I 
deny that he is cold and repulsive. Nothing can be 
more expressive of real good nature than his coun- 
tenance, with its ever varying play of intelligence. 
Of course the head of a party, and the leader of a 
House concocted. of varieties of opinions and inter- 
ests, must maintain a certain habit of reserve, in 
order that when necessary he may apply the curb to 
those outrageous spirits who know no restraint of 
reason; but even in doing this, he does it in a way 
that shows no acerbity of disposition, as a good- 
hearted schoolmaster strives to hide a smile, and 
takes care to let the cane fall gently, when chastis- 
ing his naughty ~ And it must be admitted 
that Sir Robert Pee] has some naughty boys on both 
sides of the House, among those who have served 
under him, as well as those who will yet serve under 
him; but [ think no one will deny that he inflicts the 
punishment with as much delicacy as = and 
never flogs (as Lord Stanley and Lord John Russell 
sometimes do) “ for the pleasure of the thing.” ‘The 
truth is, that politics to suchg@ man as Sir Robert 
Peel, are a bagatelle. He has long since probed the 
national mind to its core, and has mapped out pub- 
lic opinion so well as to be able to detect the en- 
croachment of every wave. His tactics have been 
to keep a party together in that most dangerous 
period—a stagnation after violent excitement. 

To return, however, to his personal appearance, I 
myself consider Sir Robert Peel to be very handsome. 
His countenance is finely moulded, his eyes are 
expressive alike of keen intellect and amiability of 
mind, and the mouth is capable almost of any mean- 
ing that the mind can conceive. True, there is al- 
ways an ironical smile upon it, but irony is notalways 
ill-natured,—it is sometimes the summer lightning, 
not always the forked dart that sears and blasts. 
The irony of Sir Robert Peel is nothing more than 
a good-natured and uncircuitous mode of exposing 
those weaknesses and absurdities in others which his 
keen intellect and impassibility of mind enable him 
so well to detect. Iam not aware that there is any 
peculiar virtue in ill-temper or acrimony of disposition 
and manner. I do not see why we should quarrel 
with Sir Robert, because he chooses to go pleasantly- 
through life, if in the main he is right; or why we 
should require him to tie an opponent up, and admi- 
nister ruthlessly the cat-o’-nine-tails, like Lord Stan- 
ley, or keep perpetually shooting pins in his adver- 
saries’ eyes, like Mr. Sheil. We have seen that Sir 
Robert can castigate when he is so minded ; then 
let us leave him alone, to conduct his party as he 
thinks fit. Sir Robert is tall, and well-made, except 
in his legs,and the defect of those only is that 
they are too thin, and that, as they taper much 
towards the ankle, they seem too small for the 
upper man. From some peculiar formation he walks 
like a woman,—to use a common phrase, he “ sidles”’ 
along. When you meet him coming towards you, 
his body erect, his arms hanging listlessly by his 
side, his eyes directed full to you, yet evidently not 
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looking at you, because he is absorbed in thought, 
you never think of inquiring by what means loco- 
motion is effected, and rather yield to the delusion 
that it is something supernatural that glides on so 
noiselessly. But look in the face, and you will see 
something quite human, and quite English too; you 
will see intellect in the eye, - nature in the 
mouth, and in the general air and bearing, you will 
recognize the fine breeding of the gentleman. 

A more than usually powerful agent in the oratory 
of Sir Robert Peel is the peculiar harmony and flex- 
ibility of his voice. Its tones are more peculiar than 
those of any voice I ever heard, either on or off the 
stage. It combines all the softness and persuasive- 
ness of a woman’s with the strength and sonorous- 
ness of a man’s. Yet it has been an unfortunate 
gift for Sir Robert Peel ; for he has used its seductive 
tones to such good effect, that they have gained for 


lim with his enemies the imputation of want of can-| p 


dour. On no more secure. basis does the charge 
really rest. ‘Those who could not impugn his publi¢ 
conduct find it very easy to attack his personal pecu- 
liarities ; and the inference from the conclusion they 
have drawn can only be that good humour, a smiling 
face, and a bland mellifluous voice, are qualities 
wholly incompatible with the character of a sound 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


and honest English statesman. For my own 
1 look upon the voice of Sir Robert Peel to be S 
that sort of voice which ought to belong to a states 
aman of his class—a voice capable of being suited te 
every gradation of thought and feeling in the mini 
of the speaker—a voice calculated to relieve the mono. 
tony of dry argument, and even to renderit 
he leading events of Sir Robert Peel’s career are 

too well known to require recapitulation, especially 
- = _— has now run to an unreasonable 

will conclude with one passage from a s 
delivered fourteen years on which will ae i 
his opinions have been, in the main, consistent, 
On the Ist May, 1827, (a crisis in his life,) Sir Ro. 
bert said :—* For all the ancient institutions of ny 
country I have felt a natural prepossession, and a 
earnest desire that they should preserve that venere 
tion which has a their continuance ; but those 
repossessions have not prevented me from enquiri 
into eases of alleged abuse, and that desire has urged, 
me, in a friendly and temperate spirit, to examine to 
what degree corruption may have intruded. Where 
change and restoration were deemed 
have been applied, thus recommending those ancient 
institutions to the long-enduring attachment and 
veneration of the country.” Lorexetre. 








“THE ROBIN OF OUR CATHEDRAL.” 


In our Journal of the 14th February, 1835, we 
inserted some beautify] verses ynder the above title, 
contributed by a vald@d correspondent. The open- 
ing lines were these : 


Bird of the bright and crimson vest, why hast thou 
left thy home, 

Amid the ambient fields of air to seek a cloistered 
domet ., 

How canst thou tame the bounding wing, through 
heaven’s blue vault that sped, 

Within the narrow space that holds the mansions of 
the dead? 


How canst thou leave the sunny skies, thy blossoms 
and thy bowers, 

To court the awed and solemn air that wraps these 
sombre towers ? 

How canst thou shun thy feathered tribe, and thus in 
wayward mood 

Quit all thy sweet companionships to dwell in 
solitude ? 


And yet along the lofty aisles thou speed’st as light 
a wing 

As ever met the morning star, or heralded the spring ; 

And thy sweet notes, as oft they rise the organ swells 


among, 
Are blithe and clear as ever tuned the woodland’s 
choral song. 


Inquiry was made the other day, what had become 
of the little songster, which for a period of nine or 
ten years had taken up its abode within the sacred 
walls; and the answerelicited the following anecdote, 
far more worthy of being perpetuated than many a 
record inscribed on marble. The bird had been 
missed from the church for some time, aad was sup- 
posed to have sought again the * ambient fields of 
air,’’ as more congenial to its nature than the “ clois- 
tered dome ;” but on removing the altar sercen, two 
or three years ago, for the purpose of erecting the 


| present handsome one of stone, the remains of the 
redbreast were found behind it. Perhaps, warmed of 
approaching dissolution, having attained the venen- 
ble age of some nine or ten summers, it had retired 
there for a last resting place. From long enjoyment 
of security, and a constant meal supplied by its pro- 
tector, Mr. Philips, the subsacrist, the bird had be- 
come so tame, that it was frequently seen perched on 
the choristers’ desk, peering over their books, ani 
seeming to rebuke with grave look the merry smile 
ever ready to brighten up the face of boyhood, and 
which its presence excited ; or seated on a pinnacle 
| of the organ, swelling the chorus of praise with the 
‘music of its own mellow pipe; at other times, sta- 
| tioned on the canopy of the pulpit, a more attentive 

listener than many of God’s creatures more deeply 
interested in the preacher’s message. ‘The remains 
‘of the poor bird were deposited by a friendly hand in 
| the precincts of the cathedral, and Bobby has a8 ye! 
| found no successor in his honours and immunities. 
| — Bristol Journal. 





OBSTINATE SILENCE. 


A stron instance of resolution has recently come 

to light at Menilmanger, in the Calvados. A justire 
| of the peace, whilst proceeding to put the seals : 
the goods of a deceased lady as protection to the 
interest of an only daughter, said to be insane, #25 
much surprised by the sudden appearance of 
daughter, who declared that she oppeees 
being put on, intending not to be charged “ 
expense of the operation, adding, +] am not mad, 
it has been reported ; two-and-twenty years ago BY 
mother prevented me from marrying acco rie 
my liking, and locked me up in my room. ing 
| made a vow never to speak to any one ee 
| as my mother should live; I have kept to aw ids 

I am to look after my own concerns. peog oe 
‘appears in no way affected mentally by whew 
confinement, bat her person is much altered, 
| is now in her 40th year.—Chambers’s J 
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MAXWELL’S RUN THROU 


From the Examiner. 


through the United States, during the Autumn 
axwell, K. 


‘ 
rt ‘By Lieut.-Colonel A. M. 
f Two vols.—Colburn. 


begin with an approved Americanism— 
wat te that will canety our Transatlantic 
friends, and lighten the troubles of Sir Robert Peel. 
if the news of the next — should happen to be 
warlike, the Baronet and First Lord can do nothing 
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laughing, rosy-cheeked, broad-shouldered lad of one- 
and-twenty! Surely our gallant tars who have writ- 
ten travels could not object to this expression. 

“ Be that as it may, I respectfully say to Messieurs 
and Mesdames who have written books on Yankee- 
land, and the accounts of whose travels I mean to 
peruse when I have concluded my own, that I never 
saw a more delightful country nor a more charming 
people. If it and they had nothing more to recom- 
mend them, I say it is enough; and I here repeat, no 
drunken men, no impertinent beggars, no insolent 
boys, no eaves-droppers, no looking after strangers, 


better than coalesce with Mr. Colburn, for an enor- for all are occupied with their own affoirs.” 


ment of Colonel Maxwell’s Run to the 


$ consi 
on ——— of the Union. 


“ in repeat,” says the gallant and goodhu- 
sani! Oobens (for aon the fiftieth tine in the 
course of his pleasant brace of volumes, ) “T again 

and you must bear with the repetition, that a 
nore agreeable, charming, communicative people, I 
have never met with than the Americans. Don’t look 
for French grimace or kissing Italians; but have a 
little patience with them, be civil and undandified, 
and you will soon find yourself well received and 
comfortable. I grant there is a little huskiness 
about their first manner; but that wears off, and gives 


ship. Also, I will again re-echo the assertion, that 
I have never seen a beggar nor a drunken man: and 
Thave never beheld'a rude or forward action.” 

The Colonel—we do not say it to limit or under- 
value these kind expressions—only saw the New- 
England arid Middle States.. He does not seem to 
have run through any part of the Southern, or the 
South or North Western.—His style of writing at 


once exhibits the man to us, and we do not wonder |. 


that the Americans liked him. Frank and unsus- 


picious; with a keen and cordial eye for what ap- 
pears upon the surface of things, and a soldier-like 
disregard for what profound folks sometimes think 
they find beneath; always cheerful, chatty and | spect is shown to it occasionally, batit has no chance 


good-tempered ; he was a man to like. One liking 
r another, and two likings beget such a book as 
is. : 

Never were the Americans so painted before, by 
native or foreign pencil. Commonly indeed, from 
both, their usage has been rather hard: but what 
the German calls the *rosy-coloured fate” has at 
last befallen them. The only thing Colonel Max- 
well decidedly quarrels with is their fast eating. 
Every thing else he loves. ‘They “ guess”’ at him, 
“caleulate” at him, ‘ go-a-head” at him, and he loves 
them all the more. : 

“I have said that all the American ladies are 
agreeable, and I’]] maintain it; and well-bred too, 
although certainly | was a little startled this evening 
at the tea-table when a black-eyed, intelligent-look- 
ing lass from Philadelphia, who was describing 
Saratoga Springs, informed me that ‘all the young 
Candies there were considerable humbugs, she guessed ! 
But she was very pretty and very young, and that 
made up for every thing.” 

Again: 

¥ How expressive is ‘pretty smart:? and what 
‘ould depict kind-heartedness on the one side, and 
—_ happiness, and prosperity on the other, better 
Mee the greeting which I overheard this morning 
nn two friends, the old one saying to,the young 

** Well, my fine chap, how d’ye fi 0 ” 
ad leona ee as ye find yourself? 

F First-rate!? from the half-filled mouth of a 

PBRUARY, 1842.— Museum. 25 





The last observation, we should venture to inter- 
pose, is searcely borne out by the volumes. But as 
they are themselves a corrective on that point, it 
needs not to be dwelt upon. There is another re- 
mark we find it more necessary to make: that the 
Colonel now and then, in his frank way, lets out 
more than his general case can very well bear. 

For example: and this, be -it observed, with not 
the least intention of dispraise : 

“T have never read any.modern travels in this 
country, consequently, except by hearsay, I have no 
notion of what may be the opinions of others better 
informed than myself; but this I know, that al/, ab- 
solutely aut, as if it were a mania lately and spon- 
taneously sprung up, have either been recounting to 
me the deeds of their ancestors, as connected with 
the mother country, or claiming and proving a direct 
descent from her. All-republican as they believe 
themselves to be, I consider them the proudest and 
most aristocratic people I ever beheld ; detesting and 
turning up their noses at what they consider and 
stigmatize as parvenu and plebeian. No coterie of 
old maids ever scrutinized birth, parentage, and pre- 
tensions more fastidionsly than do the Americans. 
Wealth is eagerly sought for by them, perhaps more 
eagerly than in many other countries, and great re- 


against -descent—no, not the least.” 

Then is there, after all, something rotten in that 
state of Denmark, which it would be well to look 
to in time. The good Colonel himself indeed se@s 
it, though not after our fashiov. He glories in the 
prospect of so noble a people trying their hands at 
a monarchy some day. So good a British soldier 
cannot bring himself to think that this republican 
Union will hold together long. 

When Colonel Maxwell hazards an opinion of 
this kind, however, he does not twist and contort 
into its service every thing he sees. He takes no 
pride in his theoretical notions. ‘They may be pre- 


judices, and we may so consider them: all we see 
clearly is, that when he has any thing to describe of 


what he has actually seen, itis very well described, 
with great sincerity, and no manner of selfishness. 
It contradicts an opinion very likely, and is not quite 
~hilosophical. But it is very pleasant; and this— 
with the obvious circumstance of each impression 


having been actually put to paper at the time it was 
received—is the charm of Colonel Maxwell’s book. 


We take the subject of the war department of the 
United States; rather interesting just now ; on which 


his information will be thought of the greatest 
value. 
command upon the Border, under the Governor of 
Newfoundland, during the Maine troubles; and 
that his successful exertions to preserve peace, had 
not only given him some of his best introductions to 
the chief men of the Union (and no previous travel- 


We should before have said thit he was in 
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ler has in that respect been so well provided,) but 
served to prepare the way for that kindly feeling of 
which these volumes are the fruit. 
; This is his glimpse of two American ships of the 
ine: : 
“Thence we proceeded to visit two noble ships of 
the line, the Alabama and Vermont, both shut up in 
their waterproof preservers; as also the Concord and 
Columbia, and the Constellation frigate, fitting for 
China. Afterwards we went on board the Columbus, 
of eighty guns, a receiving ship, and were presented 
to the captain and officers, who took us through every 
part of this noble vessel. What breadth of beam! 
what fine high ’tween decks! the orlop one 1 could 
have danced in! the sick bay and boys’ school ad- 
mirable! Captain and Mrs. Storer were amiable, 
quiet, well-bred people: the former a rigid discipli- 
narian, although with a mild eye and a meek brow— 
not an unusual thing, as every military man knows.” 


This, his sketch of Springfield, where American 
muskets are manufactured; particularly well worth 
noting on this side the Atlantic : 

“I pronounce this a pretty, rising, go-a-head 
-_y- where four roads meet, and where sixty mus- 

ets per diem are manufactured. Vive /e rre! 
. . Walking up a broad and beautiful street, 
we turned to the left amidst Dutch cottages with 
tastefully laid-out parterres, and thousands of sun- 
flowers bending to the breeze; seeing all around us 
innumerable places of worship, with noble country- 
houses in the distance. The streets were well wa- 
tered, with rows of majestic and graceful elm-trees 
on each side; and were it not for the intense heat, 
Springfield would be a perfect paradise. The hill 
we mounted is crowned by magnificent buildings 
filled with workshops. The armoury is situated 
apart, and contains 91,000 stand of arms, simply 
but neatly arranged. The average price of each 
musket is eleven dollars—fie upon England !—1 
mean Old England, that gives so much more niggard- 
ly a price. They are all in high order and with agate 
flints, the flat side uppermost—a plan which J cannot 
get my fellows to adopt. 

“* This noble gational establishment is caleulated for 
250 operatives when in full work: at present only 
140 are employed, earning from thirty-five to fifty 
dollars permonth. Some work by the day, others by 
the piece. ‘The shops are opened at the ringing of a 
bell at half-past four both in summer and winter. 
Those who work by the day must perform ten hours’ 
labour, and no intemperance is permitted ; for a man 
observed to be the least excited by liquor is instantly 
discharged. 

“A most obliging and intelligent operative, who 
walked round with us, explained every thing: he 
first showed us the barrel, stock, &c., piece-meal, and 
then the musket complete. We went to the proving- 
house, very simply and well arranged, where fifty bar- 
rels are proved at a time; the first charge is the six- 
teenth part of a pound, or one ounce; the second 
twenty-twodrachms. Each barre] weighs four pounds 
five ounces; the whole complete, with fixed bayonet, 
ten pounds and a half. The bayonet enters ona 
pivot and is then turned, and all have brass pans. 

“T blushed when I thought of Brummagem jobbing 
and contracts: for here ail, every, and each compo- 
nent part of a firelock are made according to pattern 
and in one mould. The stocks, al] turned from the 


walnut by the same machine, and at the same time 
a spring is fixed for the ramrod; the locks are al] 
tested in a steel guage; the hammers, pans, pins, 
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barrels, stocks, &ec., undergo the minu eXaming 
tion; there being a chief ‘inspector in pe slop ani 
for each article; thus every part may be taken 

random, and will supply any deficiency that - 
occur. -~ 

“They have no armourers with their regi 
but have depots in each state, so that when a soldier 
breaks or spoils any part of his firearm, his piece is 
immediately taken into store and replaced by another 
It would, I conceive, be a better plan to furnish; 
certain number of each part to the quartermaster of 
every corps, and make him charge the soldier for sue) 
as are issued tohim. Every thing we saw appeani 
to be of the best, and all forming part of a great 
whole. Their powder is also first-rate and beau. 
fully glazed. 

“Why does not our Ordnance Board now an 
then take a hint from other countries—abolish eon 
tracts, and set up for itself? 

“We had enquired before we set out whether it 
was necessary to offer any fee : the answer was, thet 
the Americans like themselves to see, and to show 
to strangers all that is going on in their public works 
without payment; and that the proffer of money 
would offend. 

“Ye Tower Beef-eaters, hide your diminished 
heads! Ye well-tipped Swiss at St. Denis and 
elsewhere, keep your well-greased palms for ever 
shut! and ye pampered lacqueys at England's 
proud show-palaces, take a leaf out of John Ford's 
book—from whom we parted with mutual kind feel- 
ings and gracious smiles; we thankful for the value 
ble information he had clearly and concisely given 
us, and he delighted with our approbation of all we 
had seen.” 


And here we have an American review, and other 
military details of considerable interest : 


“ After breakfasting at Buffalo, we walked up 
the barracks, a distance of about three-quarters of a 
mile, where we found Colonel Bankhead monnied 
on a fine old white charger, and saw him received 
with all the honours of a reviewing general. The 
line, with a half battery of artillery on its right, pre- 
sented arms, &c.; and after he had ridden up and 
down it in the usual manner, it broke into open ce 
lumn right in front, but not by facing about, or wheel- 
ing backward, but by each company facing 1 I 
right, and then right-wheel round their respectiv? 
markers, and then halt front. They next mare) 
past in slow time, the officers saluting by dropping 
their swords, but not touching their caps; 
thought it had not so graceful and military an effect 
as our mode. sith’, 

“The column was again halted on their ong! 
ground, formed line, again broke into column as 
fore, and passed in quick ony pool 
loping past. They then performed a 
pai ent Their words of command “ 
prolix, and their style of movement not nem 
as ours, being generally file-marching ; althougs 
admit they were well locked up. Theit : 
taken almost entirely from the French. gue 
were admirably maneuvred. + ft 

«* They then marched out to an open space — 
of their barracks, and went through a variety oo 
lations, covered by a brigade of guns. Their aes 
were steady and excellent, and the men were ¢ 
to level low. , 

“ When they were dismissed, we acoompani 
the colonel round the barracks. Every tung , 
peared clean, comfortable, and admirably arrange? 
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«Bach company has a store-room, which is also 
— of "eis colour-serjeant, and where 
every kind of necessary iskept. They dine in their 
mess-kitehens, which are clean, large, warm, well 
ventilated rooms. We tasted their soup, bread, and 
meat; each excellent of its kind. Their pay, cloth- 
i and food, are all on the most liberal principle. 
Many of the companies had well-chosen libraries ; 
and there was a Sutler’s store, where a soda fountain 
and other harmless luxuries are kept for the men, and 
where each man has the liberty of having a credit 
account to a certain extent, which is paid by the pay- 
master monthly: but this only under the proviso, 
that the officer in command of the company to which 
be belongs has no charge against him for extra cloth- 
ing or repair of arms, &c. 
“(ne dollar per month is stopped from each pri- 
vate's pay for the first two or three years of his ser- 
vice: this operates as a great check on desertion. 
This accumulated sum is handed over to them when 
they obtain their discharge, even if they do not com- 
plete the prescribed period of service, which is five 


er The commanding officer’s power of punishment, 
without caaneata is very limited : but no disad- 
vantage is found to result from this; and the most 
laborious and distressing part of his duty, in the 
shape of orderly-room legislation, is rendered easy, 
by having a daily court-martial, composed of the cap- 
tain of the day, the officer on guard, and the next in 
waiting; the proceedings of which are submitted for 
approval to the commanding officer. The hospital) 
also has every appearance of being well and syste- 
watically conducted. 

“As have before remarked, the government of 
America treats her defenders most liberally, and 
takes the greatest care of them. The colonel com- 
manding has extra pay and double rations, with fo- 
rage for four horses; and each major has forage for 
three. I was introduced to all the officers, and 
received the greatest attention and civility from 
them. I afterwards accompanied Major Payne, the 
tenior major, to the exercising ground: he was on 
the sick list, having lately returned from Florida. 1 
found him a fine intelligent old soldier, and received 
from him much valuable information connected with 
the internal economy of his corps and the Florida 
war, 





“The United States regular army consists of two 
regiments of dragoons, four of artillery, and eight | 
of infantry, making a grand total of 735 commis- | 
sioned officers and 11,800 non-commissioned officers, 
and privates. With this force they have to garrison 64 
nilitary posts and arsenals !— that is to say, in the | 
eastern division, which extends over the immense 
tract of country I have already mentioned, there are | 
7 forts or castles, and three barracks or establish- | 
ments not fortified ; and in the western district, one 
tange of barracks, nine forts, and fourteen arsenals! 
eastern division is General Seott’s command .| 
al he has his head-quarters at Elizabeth Town. 
You will say this is a somewhat small force for 
tae a slice of the habitable world as the 
nited States, True, but then you must be pleased | 
‘oadd a few militia men to the number, viz. sixty- | 
- Sound cominissioned officers and one million | 
-_ undred and twenty thousand seven hundred and | 
rat dara hon-cammissioned officers and privates !! 
tion is strength, and this is strength with a ven- | 
geance twenty-six states and three territories, as 
Pre them—but will it last? Free states and 
"# states, will they continue to pull together ?” 
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In a previous part of his book, Colonel Maxwell 
had described a troop of Bostonian Lancers as bear- 
ing comparison with the best Polish ones he ever 
saw. he militia-men, however, if another pas- 
sage is to be believed, are not in every case formida- 
ble. The Americans themselves can afford to laugh 
at them: 


“The whole of this day we have been passing 
through bands of warriors, and such drilling, such 
maneuvring, I have seldom before witnessed !— 
Here you see the drill-sergeant, in his smock-frock, 
with a large cudgel in his hand, d——ing, swearing, 
fugeling, throwing himself into the most grotesque 
attitudes, and working himself up to a perfect mili- 
tary phrenzy, whilst his pupils seem to take it very 
coolly. 

o The dresses of some of these militia heroes were 
most comical. On their plain coats they had sown 
two large lumps of white worsted, to represent epau- 
lettes. Some had caps; but others round hats, in 
which they stuck most tremendously lung white fea- 
thers. This playing at soldiers, as some of our face- 
tious fellow-passengers styled it, procured us many 
amusing Yankee yarns. One fellow told us of a 
militia corps, formed by a Colonel Pluck, where the 
men had swords ten feet long, and a trumpet twelve. 
This troop was formed some years ago at Westpoint 
as a satire on the system.” 


In connexion with all this, let us place some opi- 
nions of the first men of America, on the subject of 
friendly or hostile relations with England. 

At a celebration of Harvard University—in which 
the eloquence, the léve of the classical authors of 
England, the scholarship, and even the remarkably 
pure English accent, all delighted the worthy Colo- 
nel—he had some pleasant experiences, and of some 
notable Americans : 


“T had a long and interesting conversation with 
my new acquaintances opposite, President Quincy 
and Judge Story, and we agreed that we belonged to 
the same great national family, and were bound to 
consider ourselves near relations. The Boundary 
question was brought forward, and they all seemed 
to be aware of the responsible part I had played in 
it. Other topics were introduced, all breathing re- 
spect, good feeling, and affection for our mutual 
fatherland. ° A General Sumner talked ‘to 
me enthusiastically about England; and General 
Dearborne was warm in his expression of good feel- 
ing towards us. He appears a most talented and 
well-inisrmed person, with the frank and open bear- 
ing of asoldier. He touched on the sympathizers 
and their despicable deeds, on our late border feuds, 
and on the friendship existing between General Scott 
and Sir John, Harvey, with some we!! timed praises 
of the latter. 

**] cannot recollect, nor, if I could, have I time or 
space to enumerate, one half of the persons I con- 
versed with; but all, both male and female, I again 
repeat, seemed anxious to make out a pedigree con- 
necting them with Old England, towards which they 
universally expressed the warmest regard and attach- 
ment: and I ean truly say that, during the entire 
day, I have not encountered a single disagreeable or 
vulgar person.” 

Somewhat later, he met the famous General Scott 
himself, “a very tall, handsome, well set-up, sol- 
dier-like personage,” and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American army, General Macomb. Both 
manifested an enthusiastic attachment to England : 
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** On our road home the conversation turned upon 


spoke in a noble and disinterested manner. 
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territory. Ifshe weather this, and continue to holi 


the subject of peace or war, on which General Scott | together, she must become one of the greatest ani 
ith the 


He said | most powerful countries in the world: and Basia 


he never could believe that any Englishmen would | and America united, as they ought to be, 

wish to see their country plunged in war for the | same common lineage, the same language, and the 

chance of ‘getting a ribbon or a star, nor would the | same faith, might bid defiance to all the kingdoms of 
reatest reward that his countty could give induce; the earth!” 


im to desire it. 

** He then expatiated on the great loss that would 
be sustained by both countries; that America took 
annually seventeen millions of our manufactures ; 
and that, although his country had the expectation 
this yearof a most superabundant harvest, and many 
speculators expected England to have a bad one, yet 
still the idea that any advantage to America could 
result from a rupture with us was a mistaken one, 
for he considered the interests of the two nations to 
he so blended, that on the prosperity of England de- 
pended that of the United States, arguing from the 
great.effect a dearth would have on the currency 
question. This he did clearly and forcibly, but I 
have neither time nor political economy enough at 
my fingers’ ends to do his argument justice.”’ 


Another eminent officer, stationed in the very thick 
of the Border excitement, strengthened the effect 
produced by such opinions as these on the mind of 
Colonel Maxwell : 


** On my return to the hotel, I spent the evening 
with Col. Bankhead, the colonel of the regiment, as 
well as the commandant of this frontier district ; and 
a more straightforward, hearty, frank, intelligent sol- 
dier I have seldom met with. His beautiful and en- 
pesing daughter, with the whitest and smallest hand 

ever beheld—a Georgian brunette—rendered this 
agreeable evening stil] more delightful by her pre- 
sence ; and good-humouredly permitted her honoured 
sire and a to smoke cigars and suck mint 
juleps; whilst I listened to his manly and honour- 
able opinions about Sir George Arthur, the acts of 
his own government, and the manner he had endea- 
voured to deal with the wretches whom he had de- 
tected trying to involve the two countries in war. I 
was greatly pleased to find that his opinions were an 
echo of what Gen. Scott had so repeatedly and em- 
phatically stated to me. 

* Colonel Bankhead, who commands under the 
General, gave me most ample proof of the correct- 
ness of every thing he advanced; and of this I am 
firmly convinced, that so long as the military com- 
mand is in the hands of men as“honourable as the | 
two I have named, we have nothing to apprehend 
from the ruffians and wretches who, whilst they call 
themselves patriots and sympathizers, are labouring 
only to stir up the evil passions of their deluded 
followers.” 


With all this we need not wonder at the generous 
enthusiasm which animates the concluding passage 
of our traveller’s letters : 


* There is, I assert it for the tenth time, a feeling 
of love and veneration for the land of their ancestors 
inherent in the breast of every American; and it is 
strongest with those who are the most eminent for ta- 
lents and learning : it is their pride and their boast; 
and let but England meet these generous sentiments 
in the way they merit, and the union between the 





two nations must be indissoluble. 

“A great danger hangs over America,—the dan- | 
ger of breaking into parts, not only from the diseord- 
ant interests of the Northern and Southern States, | 
out from the vast and still increasing extent of her | 





So be it! Such a wish finds in England may 
millions of echoes. ’ 
Go, if you can, and only judge for yourselyes— 
says Colonel Maxwell to every body that has imbib. 
ed anti-American prejudice. And then he tells ys 


| the remark he addressed to a New York dine: 
| party : : 


“**1 myself was nursed and brought ap to look 
upon you as nothing better than lucky salidnp and | 
came to this country prejudiced against the blood of 
my fatherland: and, as | have ventured to tell the 
men I have conversed with—nay, the women too—] 
thought before E landed on yout shores, that | was 
coming amongst a parcel of uncouth, uneultivatel 
savages!’ Here roars of good-humoured laughter 
and applause interrupted me; and * What do you 
think of us now ?” was exclaimed from all quarters. 

“** What do I think of you now? Why, that per- 
sonal observation and other circumstances have 
made me (as I hope it will millions of my county- 
men) change my tune. And I prophesy that Ame- 
tica and England must and will be firm, steady, and 
close friends ; and that the feelings of national pride, 
national industry, national independenee, liberal in- 
stitutions, international commerce, and enlightened 
minds, must make us respect and love eaeh other; 
besides being drawn together both by birth and by 
language.’ 

**T added, ‘I admire France, I love Italy, and! 
could willingly end my days, if necessary, in Ger- 
many,—in all of which countries I have spent many 
years,—I glory in England, Scotland is my own, my 
native land; but my visit to the United States has 
filled me with astonishment and enlarged my mind, 
and most heartily do I rejoice that I came here 
judge for myself.’” 


So, at the close of his travels, he has to repeat the 
same thing : 


“Often and often was I told, before! started op 
this tour, ‘ Oh, you like respect and attention,—yo 
are rather sensitive,—you’ll be put out every instant: 
the levelling system won’t suit you; you’l be daily 
and hourly annoyed by their vulgarity and want ot 
refinement.’ Now, in reply, I have onl to declare, 
to make use of an American phrase, ‘1 have never 
yet had my dander up, my choler excited, or my bile 
disturbed :? I never was where J found more to like 
and less to quarrel with.” 


With some amusing miscellaneous —_* 
shall now conclude; heartily commending tis 
agreeable and good-natured Run. 


A BRIDEGROOM AT DINNER. 


“T sat directly opposite a newly-married pair. Pa 
bridegroom had, during the morning, deel of te 
ness and attention, but the sight = 
viands — at onee the current of his 7 e 
What a knife and fork the fellow played! He “ 
a perfect eormorant for fish, helping fearvony ed 
patticle within his reach, and bellowing 


when that had disa red. 
“ Now, being 8 over of the finny race myself, ! 





RBTesa te spe reecwros 
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became rather nettled at this exclusive proceeding of 
his, and ventured to give him a civil hint or two 
upon the subject, in the shape of congratulations, as 
of the astonishing effects of the lake breezes upon 
his appetite. He winked his eye at me | ong 
mouredly, as much as to say he understood what I 
meant, but continued to clear the dishes as fast as 
ever. When at length tired nature could no farther 
go, he fery deliberately turned round to his fair bride 
and resuned his billing and cooing, in a matter-of- 
fiet, straight-forward manner, that diverted me ex- 
cessively.”” 
DELICACY OF NEW YORK. CHAMBERMAIDS. 

«This morning I requested one, whom I met in 

assing along the immense galleries in which are 
the dormitories, to fetch me a jug of water. She 
looked aghast at the request; but soon, with a smile 
of compassion at my ignorance, said she would tell 
one of the waiters to bring it. Soon after I accosted 
another, and, as it was very hot, requested her to re- 
move the counterpane from my bed. She said it 
was morally impossible; that it would be as good 
as her place was worth; but that a waiter should 
come and do it. : 

«] was vastly amused with this refinement of de- 
licacy ina class which, in other quarters of the globe, 
is not always characterized by an excess of it; and 
toinvestigate the subject still further, I attacked a 
third young lady, whom I encountered; and asked 
her if she would do me the favour to sew a button 
on the collar of a shirt which I proffered toher. She 
started back from the dilapidated vestment, dangled 
her two hands from her wrists, looked aghast, and, 
uttering that universal word of American astonish- 
ment, ‘ Lawk !’ turned away, and told me she would 
send a man for ‘ the thing.’ 

“In short, I soon found out that for a single gen- 
tleman to expect that a single chambermaid—and 
there are no double ones—would answer his bell, 
was an indecorum of the most atrocious sort.” 


CLAM souP! 
“Clam Soup! a thrill of admiration shakes my 
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pen as it traces the short, the unobtrusive, the hum- 
ble-looking words, Clam Soup! My dear friend, 
one single table-spoonful of it is a payment in full 
for all the trouble of a gwoyage across the Atlantic; 
one basinful of it would recompense a man for cir- 
cumnavigating the entire globe! They say it is 
made of some sort of shell-fish, some mussel which 
is in abundance here. I don’t believe it! It must be 
something sent down direct from the skies, to bless 
and support the American ladies: and oh, my dear 
fellow! to see, as I did to-day, thirty or forty of the 
dear, fair-haired, gentle-eyed, and pale-cheeked an- 
gels, looking so excessively lovely, and eating clam 
soup so excessively fast! such heaven-born food ! 
such celestial feeders!—it is a sight, indeed! But 
I fee] that I dare not trast myself on either of the two 
subjects, still less on the two subjects combined. 
Come and behold ! come and eat !”’ 


POOR CAPTAIN ROBERTS! 


‘¢We soon found ourselves on board this new 
wonder of the world [the British Queen.] Captain 
Roberts, her commander, a thorough-going sailor, 
did the honours well ; directing our attention to every 
thing which was novel in her construction, and ex- 
plaining her stupendous machinery with great clear- 
ness and precision. He afterwards, with honest tri- 
umph, showed us silver speaking-trumpets, gold 
snuff-boxes, diplomas, and all manner of other tro- 
phies accorded to him as having been the first to di- 
rect the powers of steam so far across old Neptune’s 
bosom, and thus conquering the wide barrier that 
had so long separated the two countries, which, dur- 
ing the evening, I heard repeatedly and emphatically 
termed ‘ mother and daughter.’ ” 


If we might conclude with any thing in the least 
critical about so good-hearted a book, we should 
protest against the abominably frequent recurrence 
of a word which every decent writer should abhor— 
talented. Never was there such an execrable phrase. 
What would Colonel Maxwell say to our calling 
him, or one of his friends, a geniused man. 





JEALOUSY.—By Sir E. L. Butwer. 


I uave thy love—I know no fear 
_Of that divine possession— 
Yet draw more close, and thou shalt hear 
A jealous heart’s confession. 


I nurse no pang lest fairer youth 
Or loftier hopes should win thee; 
There blows no wind to chill the truth, 
Whose amaranth blooms within thee. 


Unworthier thee if I could grow, 
(The love that lured thee perish’d,) 
Thy woman-heart could ne’er forego 
he earliest dream it cherish’d. 


Ido not think that doubt and love 
re one—whate’er they tell us, 
Yet—nay—lift not thy looks above— 
A star can make me jealous ! 


If thou art mine, all mine at last, 
I covet so the treasure, 
0 glance that thou canst elsewhere cast, 
ut robs me of a pleasure. 


I am so much a miser grown, 
That I could wish to hide thee, 
Where never breath but mine alone 
Could drink delight beside thee : 


Then say not, with that soothing air, 
I have no rival nigh thee,— 

The sunbeam lingering in thy hair— 
The breeze that trembles by thee— 


The very herb beneath thy feet— 
The rose whose odours woo thee— 

In all things rivals he must meet, 
Who would be all things to thee ! 


If sunlight from the dial be 
But for one moment banish’d, 
Turn to the silenc’d plate and see 
The hours themselves are vanish’d ;— 


In aught that from me lures thine eyes, 
My jealousy has trial— 

The lightest cloud across the skies 
Has darkness for the dial. 





Keepsake for 1842. 
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From the Examiner. 


Pictures of Christian Life. By Robert Aris Willmott, 
B. A.—Hatchard. 


Is every thing that Mr. Willmott writes, there is an 
earnest, amiable spirit, and a warm love of literature. No 
one could have touched these pictures of Christian life 
with a more graceful hand. 

The design is to show, in the best examples, the prac- 
tice and tendencies of Christian virtue. The thorny 
roads of wrangling and dispute are avoided, and the 
reader is taken, through homes and graves of good men, 
into the peaceful ways of the Faith they followed as well 
as preached. The purest Platonism of the Church finds 
its picture in Norris of Bemerton: her best cheerfulness 
in Fuller: her heavenly-mindedness in Archbishop 
Leighton. 

This was an archbishop, by the bye, who lived upon 
4004. a year—he had only 200/. when he was a bishop— 
and out of it founded exhibitions in the Colleges both of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow! Mr. Willmott has too much 
respect for things as they are, to give the precise sums ; 
but we believe that we are correct in so stating them. 
He did not think that the “ prizes of the Church” lay in 
crammed coffers, nor preach what he believed with the 
less effect because he practised it as well. Coleridge 
called him “ Plato glorified by St. Paul,” and the best 
churchmen since he lived have found their most Chris- 
tian wisdom in his writings. We must add that it would 
not have detracted from Mr. Willmott’s pleasing picture 
of this divine old man, to have described his father. His 
father was one of Laud’s victims. He was many times 
whipped by Laud; many times pilloried by Laud; had 
both his ears cut off, and his nose slit, and both his cheeks 
branded, by Laud ; he was sentenced to perpetual impri- 
sonment by Laud; and when released, went mad from 
the mere recollection of these sufferings! And his 
crime? His crime was the having written against the 
Episcopal system of the early part of Charles the First’s 
reign!! In all other respects he was unimpeachable as 
that son, who inherited from him all his virtue, and, by 
his sad yet noble sufferings, was taught the inestimable 
value of conscientiousness, and the unspeakable guilt of 
priestly intolerance. ‘These touches were wanted to the 
picture of Archbishop Leighton: Mr. Willmott will ex- 
cuse us for having offered them. 

We quote one of his most beautiful letters : 


« Sir,—Some days ago, I received some lines from you, 
and they were very welcome ; for I know no better news 
can come from any comer of the earth than of a soul 
attempting to overcome the world and its own self, and 
in any degree prevailing and resolving still onwards. All 
the projects and conquests of the world are not to be 
named to it. Oh! what a weariness is it to live amongst 
men, and find so few men ; and amongst Christians, and 
find so few Christians, so much talk, and so little action; 
religion turned almost to a tune and air of words; and 
amidst all our petty discourses, pusillanimous and base, 
and so easily dragged into the mire,—self and flesh, and 
pride and passion, domineering, while we speak of being 
in Christ, and clothed with him, and believe it, because 
we speak it so often and so confidently. Well I know 
that you are not willing to be thus deceived, and having 
some glances of the beauty of holiness, aim no lower 
than at perfection, which in end we hope to attain ; and 
in the mean while the smallest advances towards it are 
more worth than crowns and sceptres. I believe you 
often think on those words of the blessed champion Paul, 
1 Cor. ix. 24. There is a noble guest within us. Oh! 
let our business be to entertain him honourably, and to 
live in celestial love within; that will make all things 
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on, did I not stop myself; it falling out well too for 
to be hard upon the post-hour ere I thought of Writing 
Therefore, Good night! is all I add; for whatsoever how 
it comes to your hand, I believe that you are as sensibip 
as I, that it is still night; but the comfort is, it draws nigh 
toward that bright morning that shall make amends, 

« Your weary fellow-pilgrim, RL 


Norris of Bemerton was a poet, and has been too much 
neglected. Mr. Willmott has a remark upon his poetry 
which will be read with interest : 2 


“ His hymn to darkness is not deficient in spirit; ani 
Milton might have described Adam desiring, before his 
expulsion from Paradise, to carry with him ‘ one fragrant 
bough’ out of the garden. The subject of the poem may, 
indeed, have been suggested by a perusal of our great 
Epic, which had appeared about twenty years before the 
publication of Norris’s Miscellanies. The Ode to 
has also some sweet and flowing lines; and his little 
poem, entitled the Parting, contains one stanza of remark- 
able beauty. 


* How fading are the joys we dote upon; 
Like apparitions seen and gone: 
But those who soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong, 
Like angels’ visits short and bright; 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.’ 


“The exquisite comparison of human joys to the visits 
of angels, after having been engrafted into the Grave of 
Blair, was transferred by Campbell to the ‘ Pleasure’s of 
Hope,’ and has now passed into a poetical proverb. But 
the beauty of the image belongs to Norris.” 


Our last extracts must be—a slight sketch of Fuller's 
person— 

“In stature he was tall and well-formed, of a ruddy 
complexion, with an earnest sweetness that shaded the 
hilarity of his countenance; his hair, of a light colour, 
fell in luxuriant curls; his manner of walking is described 
as being graceful, and almost majestic; in dress he was 
negligent, in manner careless and inurbane, but easy, 
simple, and sincere. Absorbed in the contemplation of 
those numerous schemes of intellectual exertion which 
continually engaged his attention, he frequently passed his 
most intimate friends in the street without any signs of 
recognition. When released from the toil of literary rm 
search, he delighted to unbend his mind in familiar and 
mirthful conversation, without overstepping the boundary 
of Christian sobriety. The recreation of the body, either 
by sleep or diet, occupied a very small portion of his 
time ; he took little exercise, and the earnest solicitations 
of his friends were scarcely able to allure him into tk 
amusement of a walk.” 

—and a characteristic illustration from his writings: 
“Indeed a little skill in antiquity inclines a man 
popery ; but a depth in that study brings him about again 
to our religion. A nobleman, who had heard of the e1- 
treme age of one dwelling not far off, made a journey to 
visit him, and finding an aged person sitting in the chim- 
ney-comer, addressed himself to him with admiration o 
his age, till his mistake was rectified. ‘Oh, sir,’ said the 
young old man, ‘I am not he whom you seek for, but his 
son; my father is further off in the field.’ The same e 
ror is daily committed by the Romish chureh ; adoming th 
reverend brows and gray hairs of some ancient ceremo 
nies, perchance but of some seven or eight bundeed yoo 
standing in the church, and mistaking these for their 
thers, of far greater age in the primitive centuries. 
The world, which affords s much room ube o 
religious disputation, can well spare a corner [Of | 
modest and well meant offering at the shrine of religiows 





without be very contemptible in our eyes. I should rove 


love. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
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ygs. OUDON’S LADY’S MAGAZINE OF GARDENING. 


is aremarkably elegant monthly periodical, 
pm with the on year, and published 
atone and sixpence a number, each of which con- 
tains a beautiful coloured plate of some floral 
favourite, with an abundance of wood-engravings 
ip illustrate minor matters. The well-known ta- 
lents of the editor ensure excellence to the letter- 
press department. We find in the April number, 
from her pen, an account of gold-fish, from which 
itappears that these creatures—a species of carp 
inus auratus )—are of an almost endless num- 
ber of varieties, the distinctions being sometimes 
in their colour, and sometimes in the fins, tail, and 
other parts of the structure. They were first 
bought from their native country, China, to the 
Cape of Goou' Hope, by the Dutch, about 1611, 
but were not introduced into France and England 
fracentury more. They are now imported to us 
fom Portugal, where they are bred in vast num- 
ies. The French also rear them extensively in 
the Mauritius, and use them there as a common 
aticle for the table. 

“Though the gold-fish,” says Mrs. Loudon, 
“ig a native of a very hot = of China, and 
though it appears to enjoy. the heat of a pine-stove 
or orchideous house in England, yet it possesses 
the power of resisting a great degree of cold. Some 
years since, Professor Host, a well-known natural- 
stin Vienna, chanced to leave a glass globe con- 

ini ld-fish in the window of a room with- 


a 
mer nf uring one of the coldest nights of a very 
severe winter. In the morning he recollected his 
por fish, and examining the glass, he found the 
water frozen apparently quite hard, and the fish 


fred immovably in the centre. Supposing the 
fish to be dead, he left it in the ice; but as it was 
extremely beautiful, he took a friend to look at it in 
the course of the day, when, to his great surprise, 
te found that the water had thawed naturally, 
fom the room becoming warm by the sun, and 
that the fish was quite lively, and swimming 
about as though nothing had happened. The 
frend of M. Host was so much struck with this 
remarkable occurrence, that he tried a similar ex- 
penment; but bringing his frozen fish to the stove 
w hasten its revival, the fish died. 

“Gold-fish live a very long time. A few years 
‘nce there were some in a large marble basin be- 
longing to the Aleazar of Seville, which were 
known to have been there more than sixty years, 
aad which are probably still existing, as they then 
‘towed no signs of old age. They were, indeed, 
particularly active, though larger than usual, and 
ofthe most vivid colours. It was, however, re- 
markable that they were all of nearly the same 
am; and this is generally the case with all gold- 
i kept in clear water, as they never breed in 
‘ich situations. It has also been remarked, that 
zold-fish kept in glass seldom increase in size, 
particularly if the vase or globe in which they are 
rip be small. A curious experiment to ascertain 
a ‘ruth of this remark was tried some years ago 

Paris Two or three fishes a year old, which 

wo inches long, were put into a glass 


measured t 
Siobe exactly one foot in diameter. The water 
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was changed every second day in summer, and 
every week in winter, as is — done with 
gold-fish kept in glass vessels, and they were oc- 
casionally fed with crumbs of bread ; but in eleven 

ears they had not increased ‘one line in length. 

hey were then taken out of the glohe, and thrown 
into a pond in the garden, where there were no 
other gold-fish; and when: this pond was drained 
at the end of ten months, the gold-fish were found 
to have increased in length, one about four inches, 
and the other nearly five. 

“It has been before remarked, that gold-fish never 
breed in clear water; and it has been observed 
that when they do breed, the young conceal them- 
selves among the roots of plants, in inequalities of 
banks, or among the faggots which may have been 
put in for them. A lady who happened to pull u 
an aquatic plant, which had grown on the. Bank 
of a pond in which there were some gold-fish, was 
quite astonished to find the roots appear alive ; and 
on examining them, she discovered the movement 
to be occasioned by a great number of little dark- 
brown fishes which were sticking to the roots. 
These little fishes were the fry of the gold carp, 
which are taught by instinct to conceal themselves 
from the old fish till the golden hue begins to ap- 
pear on their sides, which it does when they are 
about an inch long. It is said that the gold carp 
devour the fry of other fish, and also their own, if 
they see them before the golden blotches appear. 

«* When it is wished to breed gold-fish in clear 
water in a tank or basin,a few faggots should be 
thrown into the water; or a sloping bank of gravel 
should be raised in the tank, the upper part of 
which is near the surface of the water. This will 
afford at once a situation for the old fish to deposit 
their spawn, and a shelter for the young fry. Some 

rsons, when the spawn has been deposited on a 
aggot, remove the wood to another tank to rear 
the young; but they always do better, and grow 
faster, when bred in a pond with an earthy bottom, 
and in which plants grow naturally. 

“In keeping gold-fish in ponds, no care is requi- 
site but that of sprinkling a few crumbs of bread 
occasionally on the surface of the water, to feed 
them ; but when they are kept in any small vessel 
the water should be changed regularly, not onl 
for the sake of cleanliness, but because the fis 
will have exhausted the water of the animalcule, 
which serve them as food. The usual rule is to 
change the water in glass globes or vases ever 
second day in summer, and every week in winter.” 

We have heard that it is also necessary to be 
careful, in keeping gold-fish in a glass globe, that 
the water is not filled up beyond the widest part 
of the vessel, as a small surface being presented to 
the air is unfavourable to them. 
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THE FLORIST’S JOURNAL. 


This is a cheaper monthly magazine for the 
floriculturists, being only sixpence a number, 
though each of these, in addition to a sheet and a 
half of letter-press, contains a very tolerable co- 
loured engraving. Not being ourselves floricul- 
turists, the accidental perusal of a few numbers of 
this work and of that above described, conveys to 
us the idea that, amongst all the worlds which 
constitute our society, there is one we had not 
dreamt of—the floricultural world. This world 
consists of a great number of individuals scattered 





throughout the country, who, judging from what 
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is here revealed to us, waste not a thought upon 
politics, general literature, or any other of the con- 
spicuous objects of the spare energy of the public, 
but concentrate their whole minds upon pansies 
and tulips, calceolarias and ranunculuses; have 
no ambition but to get a prize ata flower-show ; 
and regard Mr. Lindley, Mr. Loudon, Professor 
Don, Sir William Hooker, and a few others of the 
same order, as not only the greatest men in the 
world, but the only men worthy of being for a 
moment spoken of. The Florist’s Journal adds to 
practical matter occasional articles of a scientific 
- or philosophical nature, the composition of the in- 
genious and well-informed editor, Mr. Robert 
Mudie. | 

We learn from a paper by Mr. Henchman of 
Edmontcn, that the pansy has been making “ rapid 
progress towards perfection within the last ten 
years.” Yet, “a great deal remains to be done, 
ere we dare to hope to see a pansy which in every 
point will bear the scrutiny of a thorough judge.” 
** So many concurrent circumstances,” says Mr. 
Henchman, “ are requisite to a perfect pansy, that, 
in my opinion, all which have yet presented 
themselves are more or less defective.”” Alas for 
this unfortunate little flower! A few years ago it 
was a modest wilding, quite happy in its woodland 
nooks, though few came to look and still fewer to 
admire. But since then, like a simple country 

irl transplanted into fashionable life, it has been 
orced in gardens to put on new appearances the 
mist unnatural to it, particularly with respect to 
the length of the various petals, which it must ‘now 
contrive to make equal, or there is no life for it. 
Hear what Mr. Henchman prescribes as “ the first 
and most important quality.’ “Its shape,” he says, 
**is perfect, when a pencil drawn round the outer 
edges of the petals would describe, on a sheet of 
paper, a perfect circle.’ Could any thing be more 
unreasonable? Nature has expressly said—Four 
petals squarewise and one below. But the flori- 
culturists say, No, no—let all radiate fairly out. 
Nature says, The flower, looked in the face, should 
have a horned appearance. But the floriculturists 
hold such appearances ip abomination, and call for 
the perfect circle. To get this circle accomplished 
is the principal work of many rational human 
beings em one year’s end to another. Societies, 
meetings, competitions, prizes, work towards the 
same end; and he who comes nearest the “ per- 
fect circle”’ is celebrated like the winner of the St. 
Leger—within his own world. “The second de- 
sideratum,” says our author, “‘is a due proportion 
between the several petals. Not unfrequently the 
shape of a pansy may be tolerably circular, while, 
nevertheless [here comes in the deplorable point] 
the lower petal or lip, or even the upper petals, 
are disproportionably small or large. Leet it ever 
be borne in mind,” adds Mr. H. with a solemnity 
which he no doubt thinks suited to the occasion, 
though it only appears to us a cruel mockery of 
the poor pansy, “ that, in the lower petal, a depth 
and width proportionate to the hod aaa centre 
petals, are‘essential to perfection.”’ To be of good 
size he thinks important to the flower, just as it is 
better for a man to be handsome with a goodly sta- 
ture than on a small scale. As to colour, ** much 
depends on taste.” He is “ quite of opinion that 
uniformity of ground colour is highly desirable, 
although seldom attained. An equal distribution 
of colour is also much to be desired; and many a 
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variety is comparatively of little value, because 
there 1s not a sufficiency of colour in the centre and 
lower petals to correspond with the richness of the 
upper petals; this imparts an appearance of po 
verty to the flower, which detracts greatly from jis 
merit.” Such are but a few of the exigencies of 
those who have taken it upon them to torture this 
poor little flower into splendour. 

The Florist’s Journal is a good pennyworth, and 
we should suppose it likely to become a fayourite 
a wg treat to the class of persons above é. 
scribed. 


PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, AND REGISTER 
OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 


This is a more ambitious work than either of the 
former two. Each number, containing a sheet 
and a half, with four resplendent coloured prints, 
and wood-engravings wherever necessary, is half 
acrown. It has been conducted nearly eight 
years, with eminent success, by the principal gu- 
dener to the Duke of Devonshire, a prince amongst 
flower-cultivators. The literary contents appearto 
us much like those of the other two works. We 
are not to expect'much that can be considered as 
possessing a general interest; yet we have lighied 
upon a few speculations on a -point in vegetable 
prysiology, which have fixed our attention. Mr. 

ain, a well-known writer on this subject, has en- 
deavoured to enforce the old doctrine, that the 
whole parts of a plant are in a rudimental state in 
the seed, and that the absorption of food and ela- 
boration of juices are processes of nutrition only. 
That fluids, he says, whether aqueous or gaseous, 
however gross, can be changed into organic strut- 
ture, or even into a single cell of that structure, is 
beyond the powers of his comprehension. His 
theory is, thatthe cambium, or white belt, betweea 
the bark and alburnum on the outsides of trees, is 
the seat of the vital principle in them ; and that, 
being composed of an infinite number of concen 
tric layers, it gives off two of these annually to be- 
come additions to the thickness of the tree, am 
also contains within itself the rudiments o 
branches and of buds, thus being, indeed, the 
source from which every thing of the nature 
growth in the tree takes its rise. : 

The magazine-writer requests his readers !0 
compare these ideas with the facts which he is © 
adduce, in proof that organization may be effected 
in prepared nutritive fluids. He then proceeds # 
follows, employing, in the first place, the languast 
of an able writer in the Penny Cyclopeds:— 
“If a living egg be exposed to a degree of be 
equal to the temperature at which the egg Is mal 
tained during incubation, certain motions or actio"s 
are chanel spontaneously to arise in It, whic 
terminate in the developement of a chick. . 
analogous process takes place in the blood; ifit 
effused from its vessels in the living body, et er 
upon the surfaces of organs, wong en 

: Poel goatee Fg : 
difies without losing its vitality nd out of 
body ; it is a vital process indispensable to tne & 
ran and completely under the control of the via 
rinciple. If blood, thus solidified within 
y, be examined some time after it has ¢ 

from the fluid to the solid state, the solid is “ 
to abound with blood-vessels. Some of - 4 
sels can be distinctly traced passing from solidified 
rounding living parts into the mass of the 


same process as the coagulation of bl 
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thers of these vessels, no communi- 
be traced. A clot db blood 
by living parts becomes organized—no 
aoe on counted by living parts be- 
comes organized ; the inference is, that the blood 
itself is alive.’ 
= blood coagulates when drawn from the liv- 
ing body, and separates into two distinct portions. 
Jn three minutes and a half, the change is suffi- 
ciently advanced to be manifest to the eye; in 
seven minutes, the fluid is separated from the 
solid portion, while the change progressively ad- 
vances, until, in the space of from twelve to 
twenty minutes, the separation may be said to be 
complete. The nature of this curious process is 
imperfectly understood ; it is a process sui generis, 
there being no other with which we are acquainted 
perfectly analogous to it. It is ae a process of 
death: it is the mode in which blood dies!’ 

« Analogy exists, therefore, between the animal 
blood’and that fluid which Mr. Knight termed the 
prepared blood of the living plant, in so far as both 
are nutritive and living fluids. Then, if blood be 
capable of organization, why may not the vital 
combium also become organized? But the new 


blood; with 0 
cation whatever can 
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| theory assumes that it is the seat of life and of or- 
‘ganization; though it admits that not a trace of 
any thing beyond a colourless homogeneous mass, 
appears in the first stage of its existence. Herein, 
however, we perceive no difficulty ; for not the 
slightest trace of organization can be detected in 
the white of an egg prior to incubation ; yet cer- 
tain it is, that, without access of any nutritive fluid 
from without, the yolk and white become organ- 
ized under the stimulus of vital heat alone. 

«The principle of life resists putrefaction or de- 
cay; chemical energy cannot act upon it, nor 
upon any living body, unless it first destroy the 
vitality of that body. Now, the sap, be the degree 
of atmospheric heat what it may, never runs into 
fermentation while the life of the plant which it 
sustains is preserved ; the yolk of the under- 
goes no degree of putrefaction under the high tem- 

rature communicated by the breast of the a. 

en; the blood, whether it be fluid or solidifi 
within the living body, does not undergo decom- 
position. It is just, therefore, to infer, that each 
of these supporters of life and increase is itself 
alive, and endowed with a quality which fits it to 


become organized.” 








THE DOUBLE LESSON. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Maven of Padua, on thy lap 
Thus lightly let the volume lie: 
And as within some pictured map 
Fair isles and waters we descry, 
Trace out, with white and gliding finger, 
Along the truth- illumined page, 
Its golden lines and words that linger 
In memory’s cell, from youth to age. 


The young Preceptor at thy side 
Had Pupil ne’er before so fair ; 

Aad though that scholar be thy guide, 
He sits thy fellow-learner there. 

As every page unfolds its meaning, 
As every rustling leaf turns o’er, 

He finds, whilst o’er thy studies leaning, 
Beauty where all was dull before. 


Familiar is the book to him, 

A record of heroic deed ; 
Yet deems he now his eyes were dim, 

And thine have taught them first to read. 
Now fades in him the scholar’s glory ; 

For he would give the fame he sought, 
With thee to read the simplest story, 

And learn—what sages never taught. 


The fara =e of countless books 
8 within his i ind; 
Yet should he not peruse thr locke, 3 
He aa _ more —- Sonate blind. 
y a language, old, enchanti 
Rare truths to nations he unrolls ; at 
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But one old language yet was wanting, 


The one you teach him—’tis the soul’s. 
* + * * . 


* 
Full long this lesson, Pupil fair ! 
All pupils else has he forsook : 
He draws still nearer to thy chair, 
And bends yet closer o’er the book. 
As time flies on, now fast, now fleeter, 
More slowly is the page turned o’er ; 
The Lesson seems to both the sweeter, 
And more enchanting grows the lore. 


The book now yields a tender theme ; 
The Master loses all his art, 
The Pupil droops, as in a dream, 
And both are reading with one heart. 
His eyes, upraised a moment, glisten 
With hope, and joy, and fear profound 
While thine—oh ! maiden! do they listen ? 
They seem to hear his sigh’s faint sound ! 


But hark ! what sound indeed breaks through 
The silence of that life-long hour! 
Melodious tinklings, such as sue 
For favour near a ladye’s bower- 
Ah! maid of Padua, music swelling 
In tribute to thy radiant charms, 
Now greets thee in thy father’s dwelling, 
To woo thee from a father’s arms. 


That suitor comes with song and lute, 
Youth, riches, pleasure, round him wait ; 
Go, bid him, Paduan maid, be mute— 
Thy lot is cast—he comes too late! 
One lesson given, and one received, 
The Book prevails, the Lute’s denied ; 
With love thy inmost heart has heaved, 
And thou shalt be a Student’s bride. 





Forget-Me-Not. 








202 WALPOLE’S LETTERS 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


| Selwyn’s good sayings,—to decorate a 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of ord, to 
Sir Horace Mann, British Envoy at the Court 
oe Tuscany. Now first published from the 

riginals in the possession of the Earl of Wald- 
= Edited by Lord Dover. Three volumes 
vo. 


London: 1833. 

We cannot transcribe this title-page without 
strong feelings of regret. The editing of these 
volumes was the last of the useful and modest 
services rendered to literature by a nobleman of 
amiable manners, of untarnished public and pri- 
vate character, and of cultivated mind. On this, 
as on other occasions, Lord Dover performed his 
part diligently, judiciously, and without the slight- 
est ostentation. He had two merits, both of which 
are rarely found together in a commentator. He 
was content to be merely a commentator,—to keep 
in the background, and to leave the foreground to 
the author whom he had undertaken to illustrate. 
Yet, though willing to be an attendant, he was by 
no means a slave: nor did he consider it as part 
of his editorial duty to see no faults in the writer 
to whom he faithfully and assiduously rendered 
the humblest literary offices. 

The faults of Horace Walpole’s head and heart 
are indeed sufficiently glaring. His writings, it is 
true, rank as high among the delicacies of intel- 
lectual epicures as the Strasburgh pies among the 
dishes described in the 4lmanack des Gourmands. 
But, as the pdté-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to 
the diseases of the wretched animal which fur- 
nishes it, and would be good for nothing if it were 


not made of livers preternaturally swollen, so none 
but an unhealthy and disorganized mind could 
have produced such literary luxuries as the works 
of Walpole. 

He was, unless we have formed a very erro- 
neous judgment of his character, the most eccen- 
tric, the most artificial, the most fastidious, the 


most capricious, of men. His mind was a bundle 
of inconsistent whims and affectations. His fea- 
tures were covered by mask within mask. When 
the outer disguise of obvious affectation was re- 
moved, you were still as far as ever from seeing 
the real man. He played innumerable parts, and 
over-acted them all. When he talked of misan- 
thropy, he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked 
philanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable 
distance. He scoffed at Courts, and kept a chroni- 





cle of their most trifling scandal,—at Society, and 
was blown about by its slightest veerings of opinion 
—at Literary fame, and left fair copies of his pri- 
vate letters, with copious notes, to be published 
after his decease,—at Rank, and never for a mo- | 
ment forgot that he was an Honourable,—at the | 
practice of Entail, and tasked the ingenuity of | 
conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictest set- 
tlement. 

The conformation of his mind was such, that 
whatever was little, seemed to him great, and 
whatever was great, seemed to him little. Serious 
business was a trifle to him, and trifles were his 
serious business. To chat with blue-stockings,— 
to write little copies of complimentary verses on 
little occasions,—to superintend a private press,— 
to preserve from netenel doeny the perishable topics 
of Ranelagh and White’s,—to record divorces and 





bets, Miss Chudleigh’s absurdities, and George | 


house with pie-crust battlements,—to procure mp 
engravings and antique chimney-boards,—to mate) 
odd gauntlets,—to lay out a maze of walks within 
five acres of ground,—these were the grave employ. 
ments of his long life. From these he 
politics as to an amusement. After the labours oj 
the print-shop and the auction-room, he unbey: 
his mind in the House of Commons. And hay. 
ing indulged in the recreation of making laws ani 
voting millions, he returned to more important 
ursuits,—to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, 
olsey’s red hat, the pipe which Van 
smoked during his last sea-fight, and the spy: 
which .King William struck into the flank of 
Sorrel. 

In every thing in which he busied himself,—iy 
the fine arts, in literature, in public affairs —he 
was drawn by some strange attraction from the 
great to the little, and from the useful to the odd, 
The politics in which he took the keenest interest, 
were politics scarcely deserving of the name. The 
growlings of George the Second,—the flirtations 
of Prineess Emily with the Duke of Grafion,—the 
amours of Prince Frederic with Lady Middlesex, 
—the squabbles between Gold Stick and the Mas 
ter of the Buck-hounds,—the disagreements le. 
tween the tutors of Prince George,—these matters 
engaged almost all the attention which W: 
could spare from matters more important still — 
from bidding for —— and Hana 
cheapening fragments of tapestry, and handles o 
old ecsn-~tem joining bits of painted glass, and 
from setting up memorials of departed cats and 
dogs. While he was fetching and carrying the 
gossip of Kensington Palace and Carlton Hous, 
he fancied that he was engaged in politics, and 
when he recorded that gossip, he fancied that he 
was writing history. 

He was, as he has himself told us, fond of fae- 
tion asan amusement. He loved mischief: but be 
loved quiet ; and he was constantly on the wath 
for opportunities of gratifying both his tastes a! 
once. He sometimes contrived, without showing 
himself, to disturb the course of ministerial nego- 
tiations, and to spread confusion through the polit 
cal circles. He does not himself pretend that, on 
these occasions; he was actuated by public spit: 
nor does he appear to have had any private al 
vantage in view. He thought it a good — 
joke to set public men together by the ears; a 

e enjoyed their perplexities, their accusations. 
and their recriminations, as a malicious boy en 
joys the embarrassment of a oe e. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, 
knew a and cared sotilee. He called him- 
self a Whig. His father’s son could a * 
sume any other name. It pleased him also cry . 
foolish aversion to kings as kings, and a foolish lore 
and admiration of rebels as rebels; @ Bees 
while kings were not in danger, and rae the 
were not in being, he really believed that he 
doctrines which he professed. To 
than the letters now before us, he Is Pp on 
boasting to his friend Mann of his —- 
alty and to royal persons. He calls the 
Damien “that least bad of murders—the mu ile of 
a king.” He hung up in his villa @ oaigin 
the death-warrant 7 i the i know: 
** Major Charta.” Yet the m 
odes of history might have taught him that the Re 


no fu 
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toration ' 
eight years which followed the Restoration, were the 


efiects of this “Greater Charter.” Nor was there 
much inthe means by which that instrument was 
obtained, Which could gratify a judicious lover of 
liberty. A man mast hate kings very bitterly, be- 
fore he can think it desirable that the representatives 
of the people should be turned out of doors by dra- 
soons, in order to get at a king’s head. Walpole’s 
Whiggism, however, was of a very harmless kind. 
He kept it, as he kept the old spears and helmets at 
Strawberry Hill, merely for show. He would = 
as soon have thought of taking down the arms o 
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and the crimes and follies of the twenty-| their intringic merit—have been carefully preserved 


for us by this contemner of royalty. In truth, every 
page of Walpole’s works bewrays him. This Di- 
ogenes, who would be thought to prefer his tub toa 
alace, and who has nothing to ask of the masters of 
indsor and Versailles, but that they will stand out 
of his light, is a gentleman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of 
the frivolity of his favourite pursuits ; and this con- 
sciousness produced one of the most diverting of 
his ten thousand affectations. His busy idleness— 





| his indifference to matters which the world generally 
the regards as important—his passion for trifles—he 


ancient Templars and Hospitallers from the walls of | thought fit to dignify with the name of philosophy. 
his hall, and setting off on a crusade to the Holy | He spoke of himself as of a man whose equani- 
Land, a8 of acting in the spirit of those daring war-| mity was proof to ambitious hopes and fears, who 
riors and statesmen, great even in their errors, whose | had learned to rate power, wealth, and fame, at 
names and seals were affixed to the warrant which | their true value, and whom the conflict of parties, 
he prized so highly. He liked revolution and regi the rise and fall of statesmen, the ebbs and flows of 


cide only when they were a hundred years old. His 
republicanism, like the courage of a bully, or the 
love of a fribble, was strong and ardent when there 
was no occasion for it, and subsided when he had an 
opportunity of bringing it to the proof. As soon as 


public opinion, moved only to a smile of mingled 
compassion and disdain. It was owing to the pecu- 
liar elevation of his character that he cared about a 
Jath and plaster pinnacle more than about the Mid- 
dlesex election, and about a miniature of Grammont 


the revolutionary spirit really began to stir in Eu-| more than about the American Revolution. Pitt and 
ropey—as soon as the hatred of kings became some- | Murray might talk themselves hoarse about trifles. 
H 


— than a sonorous phrase,—he was fright- 
ened into a fanatical royalist, and became one of the 
most extravagant alarmists of those wretched times. 


In truth, his talk about liberty, whether he knew it | of the back-sta 


or not, was from the beginning a mere cant,—the 
remains of a phraseology which had meant some- 
thing in the mouths of those from whom he had 
learned it, but which, in his mouth, meant about as 
much as the oath by which the Knights of the 
Bath bind themselves to redress the wrongs of all 
injured ladies. He had been fed in his boyhood 
with Whig speculations on government. He must 
often have seen, at Houghton or in Downing Street, 
wen who had been Whigs when it was as danger- 
ous tobe a Whig as to be a highwayman,—men 
who had voted for the exclusion bill, who had been 
concealed in garrets and cellars after the battle of 
Sedgmoor, and who had set their names to the de- 
elaration, that they would live and die with the 
Prince of Orange. He had acquired the language 
of these men, and he repeated it by rote, though 
it was at variance with all his tastes and feelings ;— 
just a8 some old Jacobite families persisted in pray- 
ing for the Pretender, and passing their glasses 
over the water-decanter when they drank the King’s 
health, long after they had become zealous support- 
as of the government of George the Third. He 
was a Whig by the accident of hereditary connex- 
on; but he was essentially a courtier; and not the 
less a courtier because he pretended to sneer at the 
sm which excited his admiration and envy. 
os teal tastes perpetually show themselves through 
¢ thin disguise. While professing all the con- 
ray of Bradshaw or Ludlow for crowned heads, 
. took the trouble to write a book concerning 
oyal Authors. He pryed with the utmost anxiety 
He the most minute particulars relating to the 
oyal Family. " When he was achild, he was haunt- 
ae longing to see George the First, and gave 
‘ mot! “ no peaee till she had found a way of gra- 
ah 'S curiosity. The same feeling, covered 
a a thousand disguises, attended him to the 
grave. No observation that dropped from the lips of 


Majest i ifli 
tag to him too trifling to be recorded. The 


tainly not ¢ 





| 


But questions of government and war were too insig- 
nificant to detain a mind which was occupied in re- 
cording the scandal of club-rooms and the whispers 
irs, and which was even capable of 
selecting and disposing chairs of ebony and shields 
of rhinoceros-skin. 

One of his innumerable whims was an extreme 
dislike to be considered as a man of letters. Not 
that he was indifferent to literary fame. Far from 
it. Scarcely any writer has ever troubled himself so 
much about the appearance which his works were to 
make before posterity. But he had set his heart on 
incompatible objects. He wished to be a celebrated 
author, and yet to be a mere idle gentleman—one of 
those epicurean gods of the earth who do nothing at 
all, and who pass their existence in the contempla- 
tion of their own perfections. He did not like to 
have any thing in common with the wretches who 
lodged in the little courts behind St. Martin’s 
Church, and stole out on Sundays to dine with their 
bookseller. He avoided the society of authors. He 
spoke with lordly contempt of the most distinguish- 
ed among them. He tritd to find outsome way of 
writing books, as M. Jourdain’s father sold cloth, 
without derogating from his character of Gentil- 
homme. ‘Lui, marchand? C’est pure médisance: 
il ne l’a jamais été. ‘Tout ce qu'il faisait, c’est qu’il 
était fort obligeant, fort officieux ; et comme il se con- 
naissait fort bien en étoffes, il en allait choisir de 
tous les cétés, les faisait apporter chez lui, et en don- 
nait 4 ses amis pour de l’argent.”” ‘There are seve- 
ral amusing instances of his feeling on this subject 
in the Jetters now before us. Mann had compli- 
mented him on the — which appeared in the 
‘¢ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors ;” and it is 
curious to see how impatiently Walpole bore the im- 

utation of having attended to any thing so unfash- 
ionable as the improvement of his mind. “I know 
nothing. How should I? I who have always 
lived in the big busy world; who lie a-bed all the 
morning, calling it morning as long as you please; 
who sup in company; who have played at faro half 
my life, and now at loo till two and three in the 





gs of Prince Frederic—compositions cer- | ed auctions 
eserving of preservation on account of | of the Magazines have called me the learned vent! 


|morning; who have always loved pleasure; haunt- 
How I have laughed when some 
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man. Pray don’t be like the Magazines.” This 
folly might be pardoned in a boy. But a man of 
forty-three, as Walpole then was, ought to be quite 
as much ashamed of playing at loo till three every 
morning, as of being so vulgar a thing as a learned 
gentleman. ; 

The literary character has undoubtedly its full 
share of faults, and of very serious and offensive 
faults. If Walpole had avoided those faults, we 
could have pardoned the fastidiousness with which 
he declined all fellowship with men of learning. But 
from those faults Walpole was not one jot more free 
than the garreteers from whose contact he shrank. 
Of literary meannesses and literary vices, his life 
and his works contain as many instances as the life 
and works of any member of Johnson’s club. The 
fact is, that Walpole had the faults of Grub Street, 
with a large addition from St. James’s Street—the 
vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a man of let- 
ters—the aff ted superciliousness and apathy of a 
man of ton. 

His judgment of literature,—of contemporary lite- 
ratare especially,—was altogether perverted by his 
aristocratical feelings. No writer surely was ever 
guilty of so much false and absurd criticism. He 
almost invariably speaks with contempt of those 
books which are now universally allowed to be the 
best that appeared in his time; and, on the other 
hand, he speaks of writers of rank and fashion as if 
they were entitled to the same precedence in litera- 
ture which would have been allowed to them in a 
drawing-room. In these letters, for example, he says, 
that he would rather have written the most absurd 
line in Lee than Thomson’s “ Seasons.” The peri- 


odical papercalled ** The World,” on the other hand, 


was by “our first writers.” Who, then, were the 
first writers of England in the year 1753? Walpole 
has told us in a note. Our readers will - probably 
guess that Hume, Fielding, Smollett, pM ee 
Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Gray, Dyer, 
Young, Warton, Mason, or some of those distin- 

uished men were in the list. Not one of them. 

ur first writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles Williams, 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. 
Of these seven gentleman, Whithed was the lowest 
in station, but was the most accomplished tuft- 
hunter of his time. Coventry was of a noble family. 
The other five had among them two peerages, two 
seats in the House of Commons, three seats in the 
Privy Council, a baronetey, a blue riband, a red ri- 
band, about a hundred thousand pounds a-year, and 
not ten pages that are worth reading. The writings 
of Whithed, Cambridge, Coventry, and Lord Bath, 
are forgotten. Soame Jenyns is remembered chiefly 
by Johnson’s review of the foolish Essay on the Ori- 
gin of Evil. Lord Chesterfield stands much lower 
in the estimation of posterity than he would have 
done if his letters had never been published. The 
Jampoons of Sir Charles Williams are now read 
only by the curious; and, though not without occa- 
sional flashes of wit, have always seemed to us, we 
must own, very poor performances. 

Walpole judged of French literature after the same 
fashion. He understood and loved the French lan- 
guage. Indeed, he loved it too well. His style is 
more deeply tainted with Gallicisms than that of 
any other English writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted. His composition often reads, for a page 
together, like a rude translation from the French. 
We meet every minute with such sentences as these, 
“Qne knows what temperaments Annibal Caracci 
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ainted.” ‘The impertinent personage!” « 
is dead rich.” * Lord Dalkeith 3s dead of the ae 
pox in three days.” ‘ What was ridiculous, the 
man who seconded the motion happened to be shy: 
out.” ‘It will now be seen whether he or they are 
most patriot.” 

His love of the French lan was of a particy. 
lar kind. He loved it as having been for e mae 
the vehicle of all the polite nothings of Europe ; : 
the sign by which the free-masons of fashion n. 
cognized each other in every. capital from Peters. 
burgh to Naples; as the language of raillery, as the 
— of anecdote, as the language of memoirs, 
as the langnage of correspondence. its higher uses 
he altogether disregarded. The literature of France 
has been to ours what Aaron was to Moses,—the ex- 
positor of great truths, which would else have pe- 
rished for want of a voice to utter them with fs 
tinctness. ‘The relation which existed between Mr, 
Bentham and M. Dumont is an exact illustration of 
the intellectual relation in which the two countries 
stand to each other. The t discoveries in phy- 
sics, in metaphysics, in political scienee, are ours, 
But no foreign nation except France has received 
them from us by direct communication. Isolated in 
our situation—isolated by our manners, we found 
truth, but we did not impart it. France has been the 
interpreter between England and mankind. 

In the time of Walpole, this process of interprete- 
tion was in full aetivity. The great Freneh writers 
were busy in proclaiming through Europe the names 
of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke. The English 
principles of toleration, the English respect for per- 
sonal liberty, the English doctrine that all power is 
a trust for the public good, were making rapid pro- 
gress. There is scarcely any thing in history so in- 
teresting as that great stirring up of the mind of 
France—that shaking of the foundations of all este- 
blished opinions—that uprooting of old truth and old 
error. It was plain that mighty principles were a 
work, whether for evil or for good. It was plain thet 
a great change in the whole social system was a 
hand. Fanatics of one kind might anticzpate a golden 
age, in which men should live under the <- 
dominion of reason, in perfect equality and perfect 
amity, without property, or marriage, or king, of 
God. A fanatic of another kind anight con.etg 
in the doctrines of the philosophers but anareby 
atheism, might eling more elosely wo every old 
abuse, and might regret the good of old days, when 
St. Dominie and Simon de Montfort put down the 
growing heresies of Provence. A wise man would 
have seen with regret the excesses into which 
the reformers were running, but he would have 
done justice to their genius, and to their philan- 
thropy. He would have censured their errors; 
but he would have remembered that, as Milton hes 
said, error is but opinion in the making. While he 
condemned their hostility to religion, he would have 
acknowledged that it was the natural effect of a sys- 
tem under whieh religion had been constantly exhi- 
bited to them, in forms which common sense rejec™"+ 
and at which humanity shuddered. While he com- 
demned some of their political doctrines as incom: 
patible with all law, all property, and all eivilisoto, 
he would have acknowledged that the ee 
Louis XV. had every excuse which men could “ of 
for being eager to pull down, and for being oe 
the far higher art of setting up. W hile anticipating 
a fierce conflict—a great and wide-wastng ora 
tion—he would yet have looked forward to the 
close with a good hope for France and for mankind. 
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Walpole had neither hopes nor fears. 
the most Frenchified English writer of the eighteenth 
century, he troubled himself little about the portents 
which were daily to be discerned in the French lite- 
ratare of his time. While the most eminent French- 
nen were studying with enthusiastic delight English 
polities and English | epee he was en gg 
intently the gossip of the old court of France. The 
fashions scandal of Versailles and Marli— 
fishions and scandal a hundred years old—occupied 
him infinitely more than a great moral revolution 
which was taking place in his sight. He took a prodi- 
cious interest in every noble sharper, whose vast vo- 
lume of wig, and infinite length of riband, had figured 
at the dressing or at the tucking up of Louis XIV., 
and of every profligate woman of quality who had 
carried her train of lovers backward and forward 
irom king to parliament, and from parliament to 
king, during the wars of the Fronde. These were 
the people of whom he treasured up the smallest me- 
monal, of whom he loved to hear the most trifling 
anecdote, and for whose likenesses he would have 
given any ~ Of the great French writers of his 
own time, Montesquieu is the only one of whom he 

with enthusiasm. And even of Montesquieu 
he speaks with less enthusiasm than of that abject 
thing, Crebillon the younger, a scribbler as licen- 
tious as Louvet, and as dallas Rapin. A man must 
be strangely constituted who can take interest in 
pedantic journals of > a ~v — -~ 
of A. to the hearts of the Marquise de B. and the 
Comtesse de C. This trash Walpole extols in lan- 
guage sufficiently high for the merits of ** Don Quix- 
ote.” He wished to possess a likeness of Crebil- 
lon, and Liotard, the first painter of miniatures then 
living, was employed to preserve the features of the 
profligate twaddler. ‘The admirer of the Sopha, and 
of the Lettres Athéniennes, had little respect to spare 
for the men who were then at the head of French 
literature. He kept carefully out of their way. He 
tried to keep other people from paying them any at- 
tention. He could not deny that Voltaire and Ros- 
seau were clever men; but he took every opportu- 
nity of depreciating them. Of D’Alembert he spoke 
with a contempt, which, when the intellectual pow- 
ers of the two men are compared, seems exquisitely 
ridiculous. D’Alembert complained that he was 
accused of having written Walpole’s squib against 

“] cae p 4 oe 

Rossea u. hope,” says Walpole, * that nobody 
will attribute D’Alembert’s works to me.” He was 
in little danger. 

It is impossible to deny, however, that Wal pole’s 
works have real merit, and merit of a very rare, 
though not of a very high kind. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds used to say, that though nobody would for a 
moment compare Claude to Raphael, there would 
be another Raphael before there was another Claude. 
And we own that we expect to see fresh Humes and 
iresh Burkes before we again fall in with that pecu- 
iat combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
dr of Walpole owe their extra- 

; arity. 

It is easy to describe him by negatives. He had 
He a creative imagination. He halne a pure taste. 

© Was nota great reasoner. There is indeed scarce- 
y any writer in whose works it would be possible 
‘0 find so many contradictory judgments, so man 
sentences of extravagant nonsense. Nor was it on 
aa familiar correspondence that he wrote in thie 
a — inconsistent manner; but in long and 
prea me 8—in books repeatedly transcribed and 

or the public eye, We will give an in- 
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stance er two; for, without instances, readers not 
very familiar with his works, will scarcely under- 
stand our meaning. In the “Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,” he states very truly, that the art declined after 
the commencement of the civil wars. He P 8 
to enquire why this happened. The explanation, 
we should have thought, would have been easily 
found. The loss of the most munificent and judi- 
cious patron that the fine arts ever had in England,— 
for such undoubtedly was Charles,—the troubled state 
of the country,—the distressed condition of many of 
the aristocracy,—perhaps also the austerity of the 
victorious party. ‘These circumstances, we conceive, 
fully account for the phenomenon. But this solu- 
tion was not odd enough to satisfy Walpole. He dis- 
covers another cause for the decline of the art,—the 
want of models. Nothing worth painting, it seems, 
was left to paint. ** How picturesque,” he exclaims, 
“‘ was the figure of an Anabaptist!” As if puritan- 
ism had put out the sun and withered the trees ;— 
as if the civil wars had blotted out the expression 
of character and passion from the human lip and 
brow,—as if many of the men whom Vandyke paint- 
ed, had not been Jiving in the time of the Common- 
wealth, with faces little the worse for wear,—as if 
many of the beauties afterwards pourtrayed by Lely 
were not in their prime before the Restoration ;—as 
if the costume or the features of Cromwell and Mil- 
ton were less picturesque than those of the round- 
faced peers, as like each other as eggs to eggs, who 
look out from the middle of the periwigs of Kneller, 
In the “ Memoirs,” again, Walpole sneers at the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., for present- 
ing a collection of books to one of the American Col- 
leges during the Seven Years’ War, and says that, 
instead of books, his Royal Highness ought to have 
sent arms and ammunition;—as if a war ought to 
suspend all study and all education ;—or as if it were 
the business of the Prince of Wales to supply the 
colonies with military stores out of his own pocket. 
We have perhaps dwelt too long on these passages, 
but we have done so because they are specimens of 
Walpole’s manner. Every body who reads his works 
with attention will find that they swarm with loose 
and foolish observations like those which we have 
cited ;—observations which might pass in conversa- © 
tion or in a hasty letter, but which are unpardon- 
able in books deliberately written and repeatedly cor- 
rected. 

He appears to have thought that he saw very far 
into men; but we are under the necessity of altogether 
dissenting from his opinion. We do not conceive 
that he had any power of discerning the finer shades 
of character. He practised an art, however, which, 
though easy and even vulgar, obtains for those who 
practise it the reputation of discernment with ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred. He sneered at every 
body, put on every action the worst construction 
which it would bear, ‘spelt every man backward,” 
—to borrow the Lady Hero’s phrase, 

‘* Turned every man the wrong side out, 


And never gave to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth."’ 


In this way, any man may, with little sagacity and 
little trouble, be considered by those whose good opi- 
nion is not worth having, as a great judge of cha- 
racter. 

It is said that the hasty and rapacious Kneller 
used to send away the ladies who sate to him after 
sketching their faces, and to paint the figure and 


hands from his housemaid. It was in much the 
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same way that Walpole pourtrayed the minds of 
others. He copied from the life only those glaring 
and obvious peculiarities which could not esca 
the most superficial observation. The rest of the 
eanvass he filled up, in a careless dashing way, 
with knave and fool, mixed in such proportions 
as pleased Heaven. What a difference between 
these daubs and the masterly portraits of Claren- 
don! 

There are contradictions without end in the 





sketches of character which abound in Walpole’s 
works. But if we were to form our opinion of his | 
eminent contemporaries from a general survey of | 
what he has written concerning them, we should 
say that Pitt was a strutting, ranting, mouthing, 
actor,—Charles Townshend, an impudent and 
voluble jack-pudding,—Murray, a demure, cold- 
blooded, cowardly hypocrite,—Hardwicke, an in- 
solent upstart, with the understanding of a petti- 
fogger, and the heart of a hangman,—Temple, an 
impertinent poltroon—Egmont, a solemn cox- 
mh-tatien, a poor creature, whose only 
wish was to go to heaven in a coronet,—Onslow, a 
pompous proser,—Washington, a braggart,—Lord 
Camden, sullen,—Lord Townshend, malevolent, 
—Secker, an atheist who had shammed Christian 
for a mitre,—Whitefield, an imposter who swin- 
dled his converts out of their watches. The Wal- 

les fare little better than their neighbours. Old 

orace is constantly represented as a coarse, bru- 
tal, niggardly buffoon, and his son as worthy of 
sucha father In short, if we are to trust this dis- 
cerning judge of human nature, England in his 
time contained little sense and no virtue, except 
what was distributed between himself, Lord Wald- 


grave, and Marshal Conway. 

Of such a writer it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that his works are destitute of every charm which 
is derived from elevation or from tenderness of 


When he chose to be humane and 
magnanimous—for he sometimes, by way of va- 
riety, tried this affectation—he overdid his part 
most ludicrously. None of his many disguises sate 
so awkwardly upon him. For example, he tells 
us that he did not choose to be intimate with Mr. 
Pitt:—and why? Because Mr. Pitt had been 
among the persecutors of his father: or because, 
as he repeatedly assures us, Mr. Pitt was a dis- 
agreeable man in private life? Not at all: but 
because Mr. Pitt was too fond of war, and was 
great with too little reluctance. Strange, that a 
habitual scoffer like Walpole, should imagine that 
this cant could impose on the dullest reader! If 
Moliére had put such a speech into the mouth of 
Tartuffe, we should have said that the fiction was 
unskilful, and that Orgon could not have been such 
a fool as to be taken in by it. Of the twenty-six 
years during which Walpole sat in Parliament, 
thirteen were years of war. Yet he did not, dur- 
ing all those thirteen years, utter a single word, or | 
give a single vote, tending to peace. His most in- 
timate friend—the only friend, indeed, to whom 
he appears to have been sincerely attached—Con- 
way—was a soldier, was fond of his profession, 
and was ore | entreating Mr. Pitt to give 
him employment. In this, Walpole saw nothing | 
but what was admirable. Conway was a hero 
for soliciting the command of expeditions, which 
Mr. Pitt was a monster for sending out. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm 
of Walpole’s writings ? It consists, we think, in 


sentiment. 








| schools. 
‘topics were the topics of the club and the 
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the act of amusing without exciting. He never 
convinces the reason, nor fills the imagination hor 
touches the heart; but he keeps the mind of the 
reader constantly attentive, and constant enter. 
tained. He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly hi 
own,—an ingenuity which appeared in all that he 
did,—in his building, in his gardening, in his y 

holstery, in the matter and in the manner of iM 
writings. If we were to adopt the classification. 
not a very accurate classification—which Ake. 
side has given of the pleasures of the imaginatio, 
we should say, that with the Sublime and th. 
Beautiful Walpole had _ nothing to do, but that the 
third province, the Odd, was his peculiar domaip, 
The motto which he prefixed to his “Catalogu 
of Royal and Noble Authors,” might have been 
inscribed with perfect propriety over the door of 
every room in his house, and on the title-page o/ 
every one of his books. ‘* Dove diavolo, Messer 
Ludovico, avete pigliate tante coglionerie?” |) 
his villa, every apartment is a museum, every 
piece of furniture is a curiosity ; there is something 
strange in the form of the shovel ; there isa lo 
story belonging to the bell-rope. We wander 
among a profusion of rarities, of trifling intrinsic 
value, but so quaint in fashion, or connected with 
such remarkable names and events, that they may 
well detain our attention for a moment. A moment 
is enough. Some new relic, some new unique, 
some new carved work, some new enamel, is 
forthcoming in an instant. One cabinet of trinkets 
is no sooner closed than another is opened. It is 
the same with Walpole’s writings. It is not n 
their utility, it is not in their beauty, that their a 
traction lies. They are to the works of great his 
torians and poets, what Strawberry Hill is to the 
museum of Sir Hans Sloane, or to the Gallery of 
Florence. Walpole is constantly showing ws 
things,—not of very great value indeed,—je! 
things which we are pleased to see, and which we 
can see nowhere else. They are baubles; but 
they are made curiosities either by his grotesque 
workmanship, or by some association belonging 
them. His style is one of those peculiar styles by 
which every body is attracted, and which nobody 
can safely venture to imitate. He is a mannensi 
whose manner has become perfectly easy to him. 
His affectation is so habitual, and so universal, thal 
itean hardly be called affectation. The affectation 
is the essence of the man. It pervades all his 
thoughts and all his expressions. If it were taken 
away, nothing would be left. He coins new worts, 
distorts the senses of old words, and twists sel 
tences into forms which make grammarians stare. 
But all this he does, not only with an air of ease, 
but as if he could not help doing it. His wit was, 
in its essential properties, of the same kind with 
that of Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it coo 
sisted in an exquisite perception of points of ana- 
logy, and points of contrast too subtile for common 
observation. Like them, Walpole perpetual! 


startles us by the ease with which he yokes 


gether ideas between which there would seem, # 
first sight, to be no connexion. But he did no, 
like them, affect the gravity of a lecture, and draw 
his illustrations from the ishenster and from t 
His tone was light and fleering; 4% 


room. And therefore his strange combination 
and far-fetched allusions, though very ee Aa 
sembling those which tire us to death in the poe 
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of the time of Charles the First, are read with 
pleasure constantly new. : 

No man who has written so much is so seldom 
tiresome. In his books there are scarcely any of 
those passages which, in our school days, we used 
ycall skip. Yet he often wrote on subjects which 
sre generally considered as dull,—on subjects which 
nen of great talents have in vain endeavoured to 
render popular. When we compare the Historic 
Doubts” about Richard the Third with Whittaker’s 
and Chalmers’s books on a far more interesting 
question, —the character of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
_when we compare the “ Anecdotes of Painting”’ 
with Nichols’s ** Anecdotes,” or even with Mr. 
D'Isreali’s “ Quarrels of Authors and Calamities of 
Authors,” we at once see Walpole’s superiority, not 
in industry, not in learning, not in accuracy, not in 
logical power, but in the art of writing what people 
willike toread. He rejects all but the attractive 
parts of his subject. He keeps only what is in itself 
amusing, or what can be made so by the artifice of 
his diction. The coarser morsels of antiquarian 
learning he abandons to others ; and sets out an en- 
tertainment worthy of a Roman epicure,—an enter- 
ninment consisting of nothing but delicacies,—the 
bins of singing-birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny 
halves of peaches. This, we think, is the great 
merit of his “* Romance.” There is little skill in 
the delineation of the characters. Manfred is as 
commonplace a tyrant, Jerome as commonplace a 
confessor, Theodore as commonplace a young gen- 
teman, Isabella and Matilda as commonplace a pair 
of young ladies, as are to be found in any of the 
thousand Italian castles in which condottieri have 
rvelled, or in which imprisoned duchesses have 
pined. We cannot say that we much admire the big 
man whose sword is dug up in one quarter of the 
globe, whose helmet drops from the clouds in ano- 
thet, and who, after clattering and rustling for some 
days, ends by kicking the house down. But the 
story, Whatever its value may be, never flags for a 
single moment. ‘There are no digressions, or unsea- 
smable descriptions, or long speeches. Every sen- 
tence carries the action forward. The excitement is 
cmstantly renewed. Absurd as is the machinery, 
it insipid as are the human actors, no reader proba- 
bly ever thought the book dull. 

Walpole’s ** Letters” are generally considered as 
tis best performances, and, we think, with reason. 
His faults are far less offensive to us in his corres- 
poudence than in his books. His wild, absurd, and 
terchanging opinions about men and things are 
easily pardoned in farniliar letters. His bitter, scoff- 
ing, depreciating disposition, does not show itself in 
%uomitigated a manner as in his * Memoirs.” A 
vnter of letters must be civil and friendly to his cor- 
respondent at least, if to no other person. 

_ He loved letter-writing, and had evidently studied 
‘wanart. It was, in trath, the very kind of writ- 
ig for such a man—for a man very ambitious to 

a among wits, yet nervously afraid that, while ob- 
ning the reputation of a wit, he might lose caste 
Stgentleman. ‘There was nothing vulgar in writ- 
Rgaletter, Not even Ensign Northerton, not even 

Captain described in Hamilton's Baron—and 
pole, though the author of many quartos, had 
lings in common with those Silent officers 
~"ould have denied that a gentleman might some- 

Swes correspond with a friend. Whether Walpole 

wed much labour on the composition of his let- 

Tere ‘mpossible to judge from internal evidence. 

we passages which seem perfectly unstudied. 
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But the appearance of ease may be the effect of labour. 
There are passages which have a very artificial air. 
But they may have been produced without effort by a 
mind of which the natural ingenuity had been im- 

roved into morbid quickness by constant exercise. 

e are never sure that we seehim ashe was. We are 
never sure that what appears to be nature is not an ef- 
fect of art. We are never sure that what appears to be 
artis not merely habit which has become second nature. 

In wit and animation the present collection is not 
superior to those which have preceded it. But it has 
one great advantage over them all. It forms a con- 
nected whole—a regular journal of what appeared to 
Walpole the most important transactions of the last 
twenty years of George the Second’s reign. It con- 
tains much new information —_ the history 
of that time—the portion of English history of 
which common readers know the least. 

The earlier letters contain the most lively and in- 
teresting account which we possess of that “ great 
Walpolean battle,” to use the words of Junius, 
which terminated in the retirement of Sir Robert. 
Horace Walpole entered the House of Commons 
just in time to witness the last desperate struggle 
which his father, surrounded by enemies and traitors, 
maintained, with a spirit as brave as that of the 
column at Fontenoy, first for victory, and then for 
honourable retreat. Horace was, of course, on the 
side of his family. Lord Dover seems to have been 
enthusiastic on the same side, and goes so far as to 
call Sir Robert “ the glory of the Whigs.” 

Sir Robert deserved, this high eulogium, we think, 
as little as he deserved the abusive epithets which 
have often been coupled with his name. A fair cha 
racter of him still remains to be drawn: and whenever 
it shall be drawn, it will be equally unlike the por- 
trait by Coxe and the portrait by Smollett. 

He had, unduubtedly, great talents and great vir- 
tues. He was not, indeed, like the leaders of the 
party which opposed his Government—a brilliant 
orator. He was nota profound scholar, like Carteret, 
or a wit and a fine gentleman, Jike Chesterfield. In 
all these respects, his deficiencies were remarkable. 
His literature consisted of a scrap or two of Horace, 
and an anecdote or two from the end of the Diction- 
ary. His knowledge of history was so limited, that, 
in the gerat debate on the Excise Bill, he was forced 
to ask Attorney-General Yorke who Empson and . 
Dudley were. His manners were a little too coarse 
and boisterous even for that age of Westerns and 
Tophalls. When he ceased to talk of politics, he 
could talk of nothing but women; and he dilated on 
his favourite theme with a freedom which shocked 
even that plain-spoken generation, and which was 
quite unsuited to his age and station. The noisy 
revelry of his summer festivities at Houghton gave 
much scandal to grave people, and annually drove 
his kinsman and colleague, Lord Townshend, from 
the neighbouring mansion of Rainham. 

But, however ignorant he might be of general his- 
tory and of general literature, he was better ac- 
quainted than any man of his day with what it con- 
cerned him most to know, mankind, the English na- 
tion, the Court, the House of Commons, and his own 
office. Of foreign affairs he knew little; but his 
judgment was so good, that his little knowledge 
went very far. He was an excellent parliamentary 
debater, and excellent parliamentary tactician, an ex- 
cellent man of business. No man ever brought more 
industry or more method to the transacting of affairs 
No minister in his time did so much ; yet no minister 
had so much leisure. 
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He was a good-natured man, who had for thirty, if they were not men of strict honour and prob 
years seen nothing but the worst parts of human had no conceivable motive to refuse what the Gp 
nature in other men. He was familiar with the| vernment offered. In the reign of Charles the 
malice of kind people, and the perfidy of honourable | cond, accordingly, the practice of buying votes in 

eople. Proud men had licked the dust before him. | the House of Commons was commenced by the dar. 

atriots had begged him to come up to the price of | ing Clifford, and carried to a great extent by the 
their puffed and advertised integrity. He said, after; crafty ani shameless Danby. The : 
his fall, that it was a dangerous thing to be a minis-| great and manifold as were the blessings of which i: 
ter,—that there were few minds which would not be | was directly or remotely the cause, at 
injured by the constant spectacle of meanness and ‘ed this evil. The importance of the House of Con 
depravity. To his honour, it must be confessed, that , Mons was now greater than ever. The rerogatives 
few minds have come out of such a trial so little da-| of the Crown were more strictly lieitod: than ever; 
maged in the most important parts. He retired, after | and those associations in which, more than in its |e. 
more than twenty years of power, with a temper not gal prerogatives, its power had consisted, were com- 
soured, with a heart not hardened, with simple tastes, | pletely broken. No prince was ever in so helpless, 
with frank manners, and with a capacity for friend- | so distressing a- situation, as William the Thin, 
ship. No stain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of | The party, which defended his title was, on gener 
cruelty, rests on his memery. Factious hatred, while | grounds, disposed to curtail his prerogative. . The 
finging on his name every other foul aspersion, was | party which was, on general grounds, friendly to the 
compelled to own that he was not a man of blood. | prerogative, was adverse to his title. There was 
This would scarcely seem a high eulogium on a/no quarter in which both his office and his person 
statesman of our times. It was then a rare and ho-| could find favour. But while the influence of the 
nourable distinction. The contests of parties in| House of Commons in the Government was becom: 
England had long been carried on with a ferocity | ing paramount, the influence of the people over the 
unworthy of a civilized poople. Sir Robert Wal-| House of Commons was declining. te mattered 
pole was the minister who gave to our Government | little in the time of Charles the First whether that 
that character of lenity which it has since generally | House were or were not chosen by the people—it 
preserved. It was perfectly known to him that} was certain to act for the people,—because it would 
many of his opponents had dealings withthe Pre-| have been at the mercy of the Court, but for the sup- 
tender. The lives of some were at his mercy. He) port of the people. Now that the Court was at the 
wanted neither Whig nor Tory precedents for using | mercy of the House of Commons, that large body of 
his advantage unsparingly. But, with a clemency | members who were not returned by popular electio 
to which posterit has never done justice, he suffered | had nobody to please but themselves. Even those 
himself to be thwarted, vilified, and at last over-| who were returned by popular election did not live, 
thrown, by a party which inc)uded many men whose | as now, under a constant sense of ee 
necks were in his power. |The constituents were not, as now, daily appri 





That he practised corruption on a large scale is, of the votes and speeches of their representatives. 
we think, indisputable. But whether he deserved a privileges, which had, in old times, been indis- 


all the invectives which have been uttered against | pensably necessary to the security and efficiency of 
him on that account may be questioned. No man | Parliaments, were now superfluous. But they were 
ought to be severely cefisured for not being beyond | still carefully maintained,—by honest legislator 
his age in virtue. To bay the votes of constituents | from superstitious veneration,—by dishonest legis- 
is as immoral as to buy the votes of representatives. | lators, for their own selfish ends. They had beena 
The candidate who gives five guineas to the free-| useful defence to the Commons during a long and 
man, is as culpable as the man who gives three hun- | doubtful conflict with powerful sovereigns. 

dred guineas to the member. © Yet we know that, in | were now no longer necessary for that purpose; and 
our own time, no man is thought wicked or disho-| they became a defence to the members their 
nourable,—no man is cut,—no man is black-balled, | constituents. That secrecy which had been abso- 
because, under the old system of election, he was re- | lutely necessary, in times when the Privy Couneil 
turned, in the only way in which he could be return- | was in the habit of sending the leaders of opposition 
ed, for East Retford, for Liverpool, or for Stafford. | to the Tower, was preserved in times when a vote 
Walpole governed by corruption, because, in his of the House of Commons was sufficient to hurl the 
time, it was impossible to govern otherwise. Cor-| most powerful minister from his post. 

ruption was unnecessary to the Tudors: for their) The Government could not go on unless the Par- 
Parliaments were feeble. The publicity which has | liament could be kept in order. And how was the 
of late years been given to sucliementeey proceed- | Parliament to be kept in order? Three hundred 
ings has raised the standard of morality among pub- | years ago it would have been enough fora mort 
lic men. The power of public opinion is so great, | man to have the aera of the Crown. It wou 
that, even hefore the reform of the representation, a| now, we hope and believe, be enough for him to 
faint suspicion that a minister had given pecuniary | enjoy the confidence and approbation of the greet 
gratifications to members of Parliament in return for | body of the middle class. A hundred years ago! 
their votes, would have been enough to ruin him. | would not have been enough to have both Crown 
But, rey the century which followed the Restora- | and people on his side. The Parliament had -— 
tion, the House of Commons was in that situation | off the control of the Royal prerogative. It had A 
in which assemblies must be managed by corruption, | yet fallen under the control of public awe 

or cannot be managed at all. It was not held in awe, as | large proportion of the members had absolutely no 
in the sixteenth century, by the throne. It was not held | motive to support any administration except ord 
in awe, as in the nineteenth century, by the opinion | own interest, and in the lowest sense of ye ’ 
of the people. Jts constitution was oligarchical. ; Under these circumstances, the country <a Li 
Its deliberations were secret. Its power in the State | verned only by corruption. Bolingbroke, w ated 
was immense. The Government had every conceiv- | the ablest and the most vehement of those who 

able motive to offer bribes. Many of the members, | the cry of corruption, had no better remedy to propose 
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at the Royal prerogative should be strength- 
ontes aoe nal no doubt have been effi- 
cient. The only question is, whether it would not 
have been worse than the disease. The fault was in 
the constitution of the Legislature; and to blame 
those ministers who managed the Legislature in the 
only way in which it could be managed, is gross in- 
justice. They submitted to extortion because they 
could not help themselves. We might as well ac- 
cuse the poor Lowland farmers who paid * black 
mail” to Rob Roy, of — the virtues of the 
Highlanders, as Sir Robert pole of corrupting 
the virtue of Parliament. His crime was merely. 
this,—that he employed his money more dexterous- 
ly,and got more support in return for it, than any of 
those who preceded or followed him. 

He was fimeelf incorruptible by money. His do- 
minant passion was the love of power; and the hea- 
viest charge Which can be brought against him is, 
that to this passion he never scrupled to sacrifice the 
interests of his country. 

One of the maxims which, as his son tells us, he 
was most in the habit of repeating was, quiela non 
movere. It was indeed the maxim by which he ge 
yerally regulated his public conduct. It is the 
maxim of a man more solicitous to hold power 
long than to use it well. It is remarkable that, 
though he. was at the head of affairs during more 
than twenty years, not one great measure, not one 
important change for the better or for the worse in 
any part of our institutions, marks the period of his 
supremacy. Nor was this because he did not clearly 
see that many changes were very desirable. He had 
been brought up in the school of toleration, at the 
feet of Souners and of Burnet. He disliked the shame- 
ful lawsagainst Dissenters, But he never could he 
induced to bring forward a proposition for repealing 
them. The sufferers represented to him the.injustice 
with which they were treated, boasted of their firm 
attachment to the House of Brunswick and to the 
Whig party, and reminded him of his own repeated 
declarations of good will to their cause. He Jisten- 
ed, assented, promised, and did nothing. At length, 
the question was brought forward by others; and the 
Minister, after a hesitating and evasive speech, voted 
against it. The truth was, that he remembered to 
the latest day of his life that terrible explosion of 
9 ye feeling which the foolish prosecution of 
2 foolish parson had occasioned in the days of Queen 
Anne. If the Dissenters had been turbulent he 
would probably have relieved them: but, while he 
apprehended no danger from them, he would not run 
the slightest risk for their sake. He acted in the 
same manner with respect to other questions. He 
knew the state of the Scotch Highlands. He was 
constantly predicting another insurrection in that 
part of the empire. Yet during his long tenure of 
power, he never attempted to perform what was then 
the most obvious and pressing duty of a British 
statesman,—to break the power of the Chiefs, and 
establish the authority of law through the furthest 
—_ of the Island. Nobody knew better than he 
sae if this were not done, great mischiefs would 
ae But the Highlands were tolerably quiet in 
yo ea — was content to meet daily emergen- 
aun ally expedients; and he left the rest to his 
: ssors. They had to conquer the Highlands in 
—e of a war with France and Spain, becanse 
o_o the Highlands in a time of pro- 


that haeen whieh b had h ne a 
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ranvany, 1849, Museum, to carry through 
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quietly, had caused great agitation. When this was 
the case he generally modified or withdrew them. It 
was thus that he cancelled Wood’s patent in compli- 
ance with the absurd outcry of the Irish. It was 
thus that he frittered away the Porteous Bill to no- 
thing, for fear of exasperating the Scotch. It was 
thus that he abandoned the Excise Bill, as soon as 
he found that it was offensive to all the great towns of 
England. The language which he held about that 
measure in a subsequent session is eminently charac- 
teristic. Pulteney had insinuated that the scheme 
would be again brought forward. ‘ As to the wick- 
ed scheme,” said Walpole, “as the gentleman is 
pleased to call it, which he would persuade gentle- 
men is not yet laid aside, I for my part, assure this 
House, I am not so mad as ever again to engage in 
any thing that looks like an Excise ; though, in my pri- 
vate opinion, I still think it was a scheme that would 
have tended very much to the interest of the nation.” 

The conduct of Walpole with rd to the Spa- 
nish war is the great blemish of ‘his ublic life. 
Archdeacon Coxe imagined that he had dicovered 
one grand principle of action to which the whole 
public conduct of his hero ought to be referred. “ Did 
the administration of Walpole,” says the biographer, 
‘ present any uniform principle which may be traced 
in every part, and which gave combination and con- 
sistency to the whole ?. Yes, and that principle was, 
Tue Love or Peace.” It would be difficult, we 
think, to bestow a higher eulogium on any states- 
man. But the eulogium is far too high for the merits 
of Walpole. The t ruling principle of his pub- 
lic conduct was indeed a love of peace, but not in 
the sense in which Archdeacon Coxe uses the phrase. 
The peace which Walpole sought was not the peace 
of the country, but the peace of his own administra- 
tion. During the greater part of his public life, in- 
deed, the two objects were inseparably connected. 
At length he was reduced to the necessity of choos- 
ing between them,—of plunging the State into hos- 
tilities for which there was no just ground, and by 
which nothing was to be got; or of facing a violent 
opposition in the country, in Parliament, and even in 
the royal closet. No person was more thoroughly 
convinced than he of the absurdity of the cry against 
Spain. But his darling power was at stake, and his 
choice was soon made. He preferred an unjust war 
toa stormy session. It is impossible to say of a 
Minister who acted thus, that the love of peace was 
the one grand _——— to which all his conduct is to 
be referred. The governing principle of his conduct 
was neither love of peace nor love of war, but love 
of power. 

e praise to which he is fairly entitled is this, 
that he understood the true interest of his country 
better than any of his contemporaries, and that he 

ursued that interest whenever it was not incompati- 
bie with the interests of his own intense and grasp- 
ing ambition. 1t was only in matters of public mo- 
ment that he shrunk from agitation, and had recourse 
to compromise. In his contests for personal influ- 
ence there was no timidity, no flinching. He would 
have all or none. Every member of the Government 
who would not submit to his ascendency was turned 
out or forced to resign. Liberal of every thing else, 
he was avaricious of nothing but power. Cautious 
every where else, when power was at stake he had 
all the boldness of Wolsey or Chatham. He might 
easily have secured his authority if he could have 
been induced to divide it with others. But he would 
not part with one fragment of itto purchase defen- 
ders for all the rest. The effect of this policy was, 
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that he had able enemies and feeble allies. His most 


joined the ranks of the opposition. He faced the in- 
creasing array of his enemies with unbroken spirit, 
and thought it far better that they should inveigh 
against his power than that they should share it. 
The opposition was in every sense formidable. At 
its head were two royal person the exiled 
head of the House of Stuart, the disgraced heir of 
the House of Brunswick. One set of members re- 
ceived directions from Avignon. Another set held 
their consultations and banquets at Norfolk House. 
The majority of the landed gentry,—the majority of 
the parochial clergy,—one of the universities,—and 
a strong party in the City of London, and in the 
other great towns, were decidedly adverse to the Go- 
vernment. Of the men of letters, some were exas- 
perated by the neglect with which the minister 
treated them,—a neglect which was the more re- 
markable, because his predecessors, both Whig and 
Tory, had paid court with emulous munificence to 
the wits and the poets ;—others were honestly in- 
flamed by party zeal; almost all lent their aid to the 
opposition. In truth, all that was alluring to ardent 
and imaginative minds was on that side;—old asso- 
ciations,—new visions of political improvement,— 
high-flown theories of loyalty,—high-flown theories 
of liberty,—the enthusiasm of the cavalier,—the en- 
thusiasm of the roundhead. The Tory gentleman, 
fed in the common-tooms of Oxford with the doc- 
trines of Filmer and Sacheverell, and proud of the 
exploits of his t-grandfather, who had charged 
with Rupert at Marston,—who had held out the old 
manor-house against Fairfax, and who, after the 
King’s return, had been set down for a Knight of the 
Royal Oak,—flew to that section of the opposition 


which, under pretence of assailing the existing admi- 
nistration, was in truth assailing the reigning dynasty. 
The young republican, fresh from his Livy and his 


Lucan, and flowing with admiration of Hampden, 
of Russell, and of Sydney, hastened with equal 
eagerness to those benches from which eloquent 
voices thundered nightly against the tyranny and 
perfidy of courts. So many a politicians were 
caught by these declarations, that Sir Robert, in one 
of his best speeches, observed, that the opposition 
against him consisted of three bodies,—the Tories, 
the discontented Whigs, who were known by the 
name of the patriots, and the boys. In fact, every 
young man of warm temper and lively imagination, 
whatever his political bias might be, was drawn into 
the party adverse to the Government; and some of 
the most a among them—Pitt for exam- 

le, among public men, and Johnson, among men of 
etters—afterwards openly acknowledged their mis- 
take. 

The aspect of the opposition, even while it was 
still a minority in the House of Commons, was very 
imposing. Among those who, in Parliament or out 
of Parliament, assailed the administration of Wal- 
pole, were Bolingbroke, Carteret, Chesterfield, Ar- 
gyle, Pulteney, Wyndham, Dodington, Pitt, Lyttle- 
ton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, Field- 
ing, Johnson, Thomson, Akenside, Glover. 

The circumstance that the opposition was divided 
into two parties, diametrically opposed to each other 
in political opinions, was long the safety of Walpole. 
It was at last his ruin. The leaders of the minority 
knew that it would be difficult for them to bring for- 
ward any important measure, without producing an 
immediate schism in their party. It was with very 


great difficulty that the Whigs in opposition had | 
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| been induced to give a sullen and silent vote for the 
distinguished coadjutors left him one by one, and | repeal of the Septennial Act. 


The Tori 
other hand, could not be induced to ong Fae 


ney’s motion for an addition to the income of Py 

Frederic. ‘The-two parties had cordially joins 
calling out for a war with Spain: but they now had 
their war. Hatred of Walpole was almost the only 
feeling which was common to them. On this on 
point, therefore, they concentrated their whole 
strength. With gross ignorance, or gross disho- 
nesty, they represented the Minister as the main 
grievance of the state. His dismissal—his puni 

ment—would prove the certain cure for all the evils 
which the nation suffered. What was to be don 
after his fall—how misgovernment was to be pre- 
vented in future—were questions to which there 
were as many answers as there were noisy and il. 
informed members of the opposition. The only ery 
in which all could join was, “Down with Wil 
pole!” So much did they narrow the disputed 
ground—so purely personal did they make the ques- 
tion—that they threw out friendly hints to the other 
members of the Administration, and declared that 
they refused quarter to the Prime Minister alone. 
His tools might keep their heads, their fortunes, even 
their places, if only the great father of corruption 
were given up to the just vengeance of the nation. 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues had been in- 
separably bound up with his, he probably woul, 
even after the unfavourable elections of 1741, hare 
been able to weather the storm. But as soon asit 
was understood that the attack was directed against 
him alone, and that, if he were sacrificed, his as- 
sociates might expect advantageous and honour- 
ble terms, the ministerial ranks began to waver, 
and the murmur of sauve qui peut was hearl. 
That Walpole had foul play is almost certain ; but 
to what extent it is difficult to say. Lord Islay 
was suspected ; the Duke of Newcastle something 
more than suspected. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if his grace had been idle when treason 
was hatching. ‘ 

“Che Gan fu traditor prima che nato.”—* His 
name,” said Sir Robert, “ is perfidy.” 

Never was a battle more manfully fought out 
than the last struggle of the old statesman. His 
clear judgment, his long experience, and his fear- 
less spirit, enabled him to maintain a defensive 
war through half a session. To the last his heart 
never failed him; and, when at length he yielded, 
he yielded, not to the threats of his enemies, but to 
the entreaties of his dispirited and refractory fol- 
lowers. When he could no longer retain bis 
power, he compounded for honour and secuny, 
and retired to his garden and his paintings, leaving 
to those who had overthrown him—shame, dix 
cord, and ruin. 

Every thing was in confusion. It has been said 
that the confusion was produced by the — 

licy of Walpole; and, undoubtedly, he did 

st to sow dissension amongst his triumphant 
enemies. But there was little for him todo. Vie- 
tory had completely dissolved the hollow = 
which the two sections of the opposition a the 
imperfectly observed, even while the event 0! 
contest was still doubtful. A thousand pear 
were opened in a a. - yo i 4 
ing claims were preferred. it was ! 
follow any line of policy which not have 
been offensive to a large portion of the be . 
party. It was impossible to find places 
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of those who thought that they had a right to 
considered. While the parliamentary leaders 
were preaching patience and confidence—while 
their followers were clamouring for reward, a still 
louder voice was heard from without—the terrible 
cry of a people angry, they hardly knew with 
yhom—and impatient, they hardly knew for what. 
The day of retribution had arrived. The opposi- 
‘ion reaped what they had sown: inflamed with 
hatred and cupidity, despairing of success by any 
ordinary mode of political warfare, and blind to 
consequences which, though remote, were certain, 
hey had conjured up a devil which they could not 
lay. They had made the public mind drunk with 
calumay and declamation. They had raised ex- 
ctations which it was impossible to satisfy. The 
downfall of Walpole was to be the beginning of a 
political millennium; and every enthusiast had 
tigured to himself that millennium according to the 
fashion of his own wishes. The republican ex- 
that the power of the Crown would be re- 
duced to a mere shadow—the high Tory that the 
Suarts would be restored—the moderate Tory 
that the golden days which the Church and the 
landed interest had enjoyed during the last years 
of Queen Anne, would immediately return. It 
would have been impossible to satisfy every body. 
The conquerors satistied nobody. 

We have no reverence for the memory of those 
who were then called the patriots. e are for 
the principles of good government against Wal- 
pole; and for Walpole against the opposition. It 
was most desirable that a purer system should be 
introduced ; but if the old system was to be re- 
tained, nO man was so fit as Walpole to be at the 
head of affairs. There’were frightful abuses in the 
Goverament—abuses more than sufficient to justify 
astrong opposition; but the party opposed to 
Walpole, while they stimulated the popular fury 
to the — point, were at no pains to direct it 
aright. Indeed, they studiously misdirected it. 
They misrepresented the evil. They prescribed 
inefficient and pernicious remedies. They held up 
a single man as the sole cause of all the vices of a 
tad system, which had been in full operation be- 
lore his entrance into public life, and which con- 
tinued to be in full operation when some of these 
very bawlers had succeeded to his power. They 
thwarted his best measures. They drove him into 
a unjustifiable war against his will. Constantly 
talking in magnificent language about tyranny, 


corruption, wicked ministers, servile courtiers, the | P 


liberties of Englishmen, the Great Charter, the 
rights for which our fathers bled—Timoleon, Bru- 
re Hampden, a had absolutely no- 
ting to propose which would have been an im- 
provement on our institutions. Instead of direct- 
ing the publie mind to definite reforms, which 
might have completed the work of the revolution, 
—Wwhich might have brought the legislature into 
‘armony with the nation, and which might have 
prevented the Crown from doing by influence what 
Senate no longer do by prerogative—they excited 
fied ie craving for change, by which they pro- 
=a Pe @ single moment, and of which, as they 
n eserved, they were soon the victims. 

ns the reforms which the state then required 
area Were two of paramount importance—two 
abu Would alone have remedied almost every 
te ne Without which all other remedies would 
nanaie unavailing—the publicity of parliamentary 

ings, and the abolition of the rotten boroughs, 
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Neither of these was thought of. It seems to us 
clear, that if these were not adopted, all other mea- 
sures would have been illusory. Some of the pa- 
triots suggested changes which would, beyond all 
doubt, have increased the existing evils a hundred- 
fold. ‘These men wished to transfer the disposal of 
employments, and the command of the army, from 
the Crown to the Parliament; and this on the very 
ground that the Parliament had long been a grossly 
corrupt body. The security against corruption was 
to be, that the members, instead of having a portion 
of the public = doled out to them by a minis- 
ter, were to help themselves. 

The other cchenee of which the public mind was 
full, were less dangerous than this. Some of them 
were in themselves harmless. But none of them 
would have done much good, and most of them 
were extravagantly absurd. What they were we 
may learn from the instructions which many consti- 
tuent bodies, immediately after the change of admi- 
nistration, sent up to their representatives. A more 
deplorable collection of follies can hardly be ima- 
= There is, in the first place, a general cry for 

falpole’s head. ‘Then there are bitter complaints 
of the decay of trade—decay which, in the judgment 
of these enlightened politicians, was all brought 
about by Walpole and corruption. They would 
have been nearer to the truth if they had attributed 
their sufferings to the war into which they had 
driven Walpole against his better judgment. He 
had foretold the effects of his unwilling concession. 
On the day when hostilities against Spain were pro- 
claimed, when the heralds were attended into the 
city by the chiefs of the opposition, when the Prince 
of Wales himself stopped at Temple-Bar to drink 
success to the English arms, the Minister heard all 
the steeples of the city ap amy bye a merry peal, 
and muttered, ‘They may ring the bells now: they 
will be wringing their hands before long.” 

Another grievance for which of course Walpole and 
corruption were answerable, was the great exporta- 
tion of English wool. In the judgment of the sa- 
gacious electors of several large towns, the remedy- 
ing of this evil was a matter second only in impor- 
tance to the hanging of Sir Robert. There are also 
earnest injunctions on the members to vote against 
standing armies in time of peace—injunctions which 
were, to say the least, ridiculously unreasonable in 
the midst of a war which was likely to last, and 
which did actually last, as long as the Parliament. 
The repeal of the Septennial Act, as was to be ex- 
ected, was strongly pressed. Nothing was more 
natural than that the voters should wish for a trien- 
nial recurrence of their bribes and their ale. We 
feel firmly convinced that the repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act, unaccompanied by a complete reform of the 
constitution of the elective body, would have been 
an unmixed curse to the country. The only rational 
recommendation which we ean find in all these in- 
structions is, that the number of placemen in Parlia- 
ment should be limited, and that pensioners should 
not be allowed to sit there. Itis plain, however, that 
this reform was far from going to the root of the evil ; 
and that, if it had been adopted, the consequence 
would probably have been that secret bribery would 
have been more practised than ever. 

We will give one more instance of the absurd ex- 
a which the declamations of the opposition 

ad raised in the country. Akenside was one of the 


fiercest and most uncompromising of the young pa- 


triote out of Parliament. When he found that the 


' change of administration had produced no change of 
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system, he gave vent to his indignation in the “Epis- 
tle to Curio,”’ the best poem that he ever wrote—a 
m, indeed, which seems to indicate, that, if he 
ad left lyric composition to Gray and Collins, and 
had employed his powers re and elevated sa- 
tire, he might have dispu the pre-emirience of 
Dryden. But whatever be the literary merits of the 
epistle, we can say nothing in praise of the political 
doctrines which it inculeates. The poet, in a rap- 
turous apostrophe to the Spirits of the Great Men 
of Antiquity, tells us what he expected from Pul- 
teney at the moment of the fall of the tyfant. 
** See private life by wisest arts reclaimed, 
See ardent youth to noblest manners framed, 
See us achieve whate’er was sought by you, 
If Curio—only Curio—will be true.”’ 

It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to abolish 
faro and masquerades, to stent the young Duke of 
Marlborough to a bottle of brandy a-day, and to pre- 
vail on Lady Vane to be content with three Jovers at 
a time. 

Whatever the people wanted, they certainly got 
nothing. Walpole retired in safety, and the multi- 
tude were defrauded of the expected show on Tower 
Hill. The Septennial Act was not repealed. The 
placemen were not turned out of the House of Com- 
mons. Wool, we believe, was still exported. ‘ Pri- 
vate life” afforded as much scandal as if the reign 
of Walpole and corruption had continued ; and * ar- 
dent youth” fought with watchmen, and betted with 
blacklegs as much as ever. 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after his retreat, 
admitted some of the chiefs of the opposition into the 
Government. They soon found themselves compel- 
led to submit to the ascendency of one of their new 
allies. This was Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl 
Granville. No public man of that age had greater 
courage, greater ambition, greater activity, greater 
talents for debate, or for declamation. No public 
man had such profound and extensive learning. 
He was familiar with the ancient. writers. His 
knowledge of modern languages was prodigious, 
The privy council, when he was present, need- 
ed no interpreter. He spoke and wrote French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, even Swe- 
dish. He had pushed his researches into the 
most obscure nooks of literature. He was as familiar 
with canonists and schoolmen as with orators and 

oets. He had read all that the universities of 

axony and Holland had produced on the most intri- 
cate questions of public law. Harte, in the preface to 
the second edition of the “* History of Gustavus Adol- 
phus,” bears a remarkable testimony to the extent 
and accuracy of Lord Carteret’s knowledge. “It 
was my good fortune or prudence to keep the main 
body of my army (or in other words my matters of 
fact) safe and entire. The late Earl of Granville 
was pleased to declare himself of this opinion; espe- 
cially when he found that I had made Chemnitius 
one of my principal guides ; for his lordship was ap- 
prehensive I might not have seen that valuable and 
authentic book, which is extremely scarce. I thought 
myself happy to have contented his lordship even in 
the lowest degree; for he understood the German and 
Swedish histories to the highest perfection.” 

With all this learning, Carteret was far from bein 
a pedant. His was not one of those cold spirits, of 
which the fire is put out by the fuel. In council, in 
debate, in society, he was all life and energy. His 
measures were strong, prompt, and daring; his ora- 
tory animated and glowing. His spirits were con- 
stantly high. No misfortune, public or private, could 
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depress him. He was at once the most unlucky 
the happiest public man of his time, “ 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s ad. 
ministration, and had acquired considerable infuene, 
over the mind of George the First. The other \j, 
nisters could speak no German. The Ki could 
speak no English. All the communication that Wy. 
pole had with his master was in very bad Latin, 
Carteret dismayed his colleagues by the Volubiliy 
with which he addressed his Majesty in Gem, 
They listened with envy and terror to the mysteriogs 
gutterals which might possibly cony i 
very little in unison with their ‘eichen” = 

Walpole was not a.man to endure sucha 
as Carteret. The King was induced to gi ep lis 
favourite. Carteret joined the opposition, and 
ized himself at the head of that party, till, afier te 
retirement of his old rival, he again became Seep. 
tary of State. 

During some months he was chief Minister~j. 
deed sole Minister. He gained the confidence aj 
regard of George the Second. He was at the sane 
time in high favour with the Prinee of Wales, As 
a debater in the House of Lords, he had no equal 
among his colleagues. Among his opponents, Che. 
terfield alone could be considered as his mateh. Co 
fident in his talents and in the royal favour, he m 
glected all those means by which the power of Wil 
pole had been created and maintained. His heaj 
was full of treaties and expeditions, of schemes fer 
supporting the Queen of Hungary, and humbling te 
House of Bourbon. He contemptuously abandoned 
to others all the drudgery, and, with the drudgery, 
all the fruits of corruption. The patronage of the 
Church and the Bar he left to the Pelhams a 
trifle unworthy of his care. -One of the judges, 
Chief Justice Willis, if we remember rightly, —wat 
to him to beg some ecciesiastical p fora 
friend. Carteret said, that he was too much ow 
pied with Continental Politics to think about the 
disposal of places and benefices. “ You may wy 
on it, then,” said the Chief Justice, “ that people 
who want places and benefices will go to those who 
have-more leisure.”” The prediction was aceomplish- 
ed. It would have been a busy time indeed in whit 
the Pelhams had wanted leisure for jobbing; and» 
the Pelhams the whole cry of place-hunters and per, 
sion-hunters resorted. ‘The parliamentary infuewe 
of the two brothers became stronger every day, till a 
length they were at the head of a decided majoniy 
in the House of Commons. Their rival, meanwhile, 
conscious of his powers, sanguine in his hopes, ani 
proud of the storm which he had conjured up on tbe 
Continent, would brook neither superior nor 
“ His rants,” says Horace Walpole, “are amazing: 
so are his parts and his spirits.” He encountered le 
opposition of his colleagues, not with the fierce 
haughtiness of the first Pitt, or the cold 
arroganee of the second, but with a gay vehemence, 
a good-humoured imperiousness that bore every thing 
down before it. The period of his aseendency ¥# 
known by the name of the “ Drunken Administ 
tion ;”” and the expression was not altogether figu 
tive. His habits were extremely eonvivia det 
champagne probably lent its aid to keep — 
state of joyous excitement in which his life 
passed. so like 

‘That a rash and impetuous man of genius bis 
and selfist 
Pelhams, is not strange. But it is less easy © 
derstand why he should have heen generally anpop* 


Carteret should not have been able to 
ground in Parliament against the crafty 
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out the country. His brilliant talents 
erp open temper, ought, it should seem, to 
have made him a favourite with the public. But 
the people had been bitterly disappointed ; and he 


jad to face the first burst of their rage. His close 
connexion with Pulteney, now the most detested man 
in the nation, Was an unfortunate circumstance. é He 
iad indeed only three partisans,—Pulteney, the King, 
and the Prince of 


ales,—a most singular assem- 


= was driven from his office. He shortly after 
made a bold, indeed a desperate attempt to recover 

wer. The attempt failed. From that time he re- 
lingaished all ambitious hopes, and retired laughing 
his books and his bottle. No statesman ever en- 
joyed success with so exquisite a zest, or submitted 
io defeat with so genuine and unforced a cheerful- 
ness, Ill as he had been used, he did not seem, 
says Horace Walpole, to have any resentment, or in- 
deed any feeling except thirst. 

These letters contain many good stories,—some 
of them no doubt grossly exaggerated, about Lord 
Carteret;—how, in the height of his greatness, he 
fal in love at first sight on a birth-day with Lady 
Sphia Fermor, the handsome daughter of Lord 
Pomfret ;—how he plagued the Cabinet every day 
vith reading to them her ladyship’s letters ;—how 

ly he brought home his bride ;—what fine 
jewels he gave her;—how he fondled her at Rane- 
ligh;—and what queen-like state she kept in Arling- 
tn Street. Horace Walpole has spoken less bitterly 
of Carteret than of any public man of that time, 
fox, perhaps, excepted; and this is the more re- 
uatkable, because Carteret was one of the most in- 
iterale enemies of Sir Robert. In the ** Memoirs,” 

Horace Walpole, after passing in review all the great 
nen whom England had produced within his memo- 
n,conclades by saying, that in genius none of them 
ewalled Lord Granville. Smollett, in * Humphrey 
Clinker,” pronounces a similar judgment in coarser 
imguage. “Since Granville was turned out, there 
ius been no minister in this nation worth the meal 
tut whitened his periwig.” 

He fell; and the reign of the Pelhams commenced. 
hwas Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to power 
ven the public mind was still smarting from recent 
dimppointment. The nation had been duped, and 
"segerfor revenge. A victim was necessary,— 
ii on such occasions, the victims of popular rage 
wselected like the victim of Jephthah. The first 
— comes in the way is made the sacrifice. 

wrath of the people had now spent itself, and 
tte unnatural excitement was succeeded by an un- 
uurlealm. To an irrational eagerness for some- 
ting new, succeeded an equally irrational disposi- 
ito acquiesce in every thing established. A few 
tnths back the people had been disposed to impute 
ery crime to men in power, and to lend a ready éar 
tte high professions of men in opposition: they 
vere now disposed to surrender themselves implicit- 
i}tothe management of ministers, and to look with 
a and contempt on all who pretended to pub- 

‘it. The name of patriot had become a by- 
vei of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exagge- 
ted when he said, that in those times, the most 
Mplar declaration which a candidate could make 
® the hustings was, that he had never been and 
‘rer would be a patriot. At this conjuncture took 
Ente rebellion of the Highland clans. The 
“am produced by that event quieted the strife of 

ons. The suppression of the insurrec- 
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Room was made in the Government for a few Tories. 
Peace was patched up with France and Spain. 
Death removed the Prince of Wales, who had con- 
trived to keep together a small portion of that formi- 
dable opposition of which he had been the leader in 
the time of Sir Robert Walpole. Almost every man 
of weight in the House of Commons was officially 
connected with the Government. The even tenor of 
the session of Parliament was ruffled only by an 
occasional harangue from Lord Egmont on the.army 
estimates. For the first time since the accession of 
the Stuarts there was no opposition. This singular 
ood fortune, denied to the ablest statesmen,—to 
salisbury, to Strafford, to Clarendon, to Walpole,— 
had been reserved for the Pelhams. 

Henry Pelham, it is trae, was by no means a con- 
temptible person. His understanding was that of 
Walpole on a somewhat smaller scale. Though not 
a brilliant orator, he was, like his master, a good de- 
bater, a good parliamentary tactician, a good man of 
business. Like his master, he distinguished him- 
self by the neatness and clearness of his financial 
expositions. Here the resemblance ceased. Their 
characters were altogether dissimilar. Walpole was 
good-humoured, but would have his way : his spirits 
were high, and his manners frank even to coarse- 
ness, The temper of Pelham was yielding, but 
peevish: his habits were regular, and his deport- 
ment strictly decorous. Walpole was constitution- 
ally fearless, Pelham constitutionally timid. Wal- 
pole had to face a strong opposition; but no man in 
the government durst wag a finger against him. Al- 
most all the opposition which Pelham had was from 
members of the government of which he was the 
head. His own paymaster spoke against his esti- 
mates. His own secretary at war spoke against his 
Regency Bill. In one day Walpole turned Lord 
Chesterfield, Lord Burlington, and Lord Clinton, 
out of the royal household,—dismissed the highest 
dignitaries of Scotland from their posts,—and took 
away the regiments of the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
Cobham, because he suspected them of having en- 
couraged the resistance to his Excise Bill. He 
would far rather have contended with a strong mino- 
rity, under able leaders, than have tolerated mutin 
in his own party. It would have gone hard wi 
any of his colleagues who had ventured to divide 
the House of Commons against him. Pelham, on 
the other hand, was disposed to bear any thing rather 
than drive from office any man round whom a new 
opposition could form. He therefore endured with 
fretful patience the insubordination of Pitt and Fox. 
He thought it far better to connive at their occa- 
sional infractions of discipline, than to hear them, 
night after night, thundering against corruption and 
wicked ministers from the other side of the House. 
We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried his 
hand on the Duke of Neweastle. An interview be- 
tween his Grace and Jeanie Deans would have been 
delightful, and by no means unnatural. There is 
scarcely any public man in our history, of whose 
manners and conversation so many particulars have 
been preserved. Single stories may be unfounded 
or exaggerated. But all the stories, whether told by 
people who were perpetually seeing him in Parlia- 
ment, and attending his levee in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, or by Grub Street writers, who never had 
more than a glimpse of his star through the win- 
dows of his gilded coach, are of the same charac- 
ter. Horace Walpole and Smollett differed in their 
tastes and opinions as much as two human bein 
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‘in erashed for ever the spirit of the Jacobite party. 


could differ. They kept quite different society. The 
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one played at cards with countesses, and correspond- 
ed with ambassadors. The other passed his life sur- 
rounded by a knot of famished scribblers. Yet Wal- 
vole’s Duke, and Smollett’s Duke, are as like as if 
they were both from one hand. Smollett’s New- 
castle runs out of his dressing-room, with his face co- 
vered with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish envoy. 
Walpole’s Newcastle pushes his way into the Duke 
of Grafton’s sick-room to kiss the old nobleman’s 
plasters. No man was ever so unmercifully sati- 
rized. But in truth he was himself a satire ready } 
made. All that the art of the satirist does for other | 
ridiculous men, nature had done for him. What-| 
ever was absurd about him stood out with grotesque | 
prominence from the rest of the character. He was} 
a living, moving, talking caricature. His gait was| 
a shuffling trot; his utterance a rapid stutter; he 
was always in a hurry; he was never in time; he 
abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. 
His oratory resembled that of Justice Shallow. It} 
was nonsense effervescent with animal spirits and | 
impertinence. Of his ignorance many anecdotes | 
remain, some well authenticated, some probably in- | 
vented at coffee-houses, but all exquisitely character- 
istic. + Oh—yes—yes—to be sure—Annapolis must 
be defended—troops must be sent to Annapolis— 
Pray where is Annapolis ?’”’—* Cape Breton an isl- 
and! wonderful—show it mein the map. So it is, | 
sure enough. My dear sir,—you always bring us| 

ood news. I must go and tell the King that Cape | 

reton is an island.” 

And this man was, during nearly thirty years, 
Secretary of State—and, during nearly ten years, 
First Lord of the Treasury! His large fortune, his | 
strong hereditary connexion, his great Parliament- | 
ary interest, will not alone explain this extraordinary | 
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fact. His success is a signal instance of what ms 
be effected by a man who devotes his whole heart 
and soul without reserve to one object. He Was 
eaten up by ambition. His love of infivenee ani 
authority resembled the avarice of the old usurer in 
the * Fortunes of Nigel.” 1t was so intense a 
sion, that it supplied the place of talents, that it 
inspired even fatuity with cunning, “Haye y 
meney dealings with my father,” says Martha to Loni 
Glenvarloch ; * for, dotard as he is, he will make» 
ass of you.” It was as dangerous to have any pol. 
tical connexion with Newcastle as to buy and sell 
with old Trapbois. He was greedy after power with 
reediness all his own. e was jealous of all his 
olleagues, and even of his own brother. Under the 
disguise of levity he was false beyond all example 
of political falsehood. Al) the able men of his time 
ridiculed him as a dunce, a driveller, a child who 
never knew his own mind for an hour together; ani 
he overreached them all round. 

If the country had remained at peace, it is not in- 
possible that this man would have continued at the 
head of affairs without admitting any other person 
to a share of his authority, until the Throne ws 
filled by a new Prince, who brought with him new 
maxims of Government, new favourites, and a 
will. But the inauspicious commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War brought on a crisis to which 
Newcastle was altogether unequal. After a calm of 
fifteen years the spirit of the nation was again stir 
red to its inmost depths. In a few days the whole 
aspect of the political world was changed. 

Bat that change is too remarkable an event to be 
discussed at the end of an article already too long. 
It is probable that we may, at no remote time, 
sume the subject 





THE LITTLE FACTORY-GIRL. 


*T was on a winter’s morning, 
The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning, 
The father roused his child: 

Her daily morsel bringing, 

The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, “* The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !” 

“Father, I’m up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
O carry me once more ? 

To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ; 
They killed my little brother— 

Like him I’d work and die !” 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, 
The load was at his heart; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And curst her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours of horror, 
Made up her latest day, 
In toil, and pain and sorrow, 

They slowly passed away. 





It seemed as she grew weaker, 
The threads they often broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose ; 

Her day begun and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbour 
Her half-penny she paid, 

To take her last hour’s labour, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last the engine ceasing, 

The captive homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increasing, 
*T was hope her spirits flushed. 

She left, but oft she tarried, 
She fell, and rose no more, 

Till by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


At night, with tortured feeling, _ 
Ho watehed his speechless child, 


While, close beside her meer 
She knew him not, nor smiled ; 
Again, the factory’s ringing, 
Her last perception tried, 
When from her straw bed springing; 
“Ts rime! she said—and died. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


[PARTS OF AN ARTICLE ON COLONEL MAXWELL’s “ RUN.”’] 
xg English interest attaches to America, as a 
— of meakind descended of English ancestry, as 
exhibiting the capabilities of the human race, in subduing 
the wilderness, and, generally as forming a new field for 
the activity, the enterprize, and the happiness of man. 
Without arrogating to the whole population of our coun- 
try the character of philosophers, it is certain that no 
country is more in the habit of regarding things with a 
less personal eye—or of looking more into that remote 
future, which, extending beyond all the impulses and 
business of the existing age, makes the natural contem- 
plation of the philanthropist and the philosopher. The 
conduct of America ig a perpetual provocation to other 
feelings. She exhibits all the caprices of a spoiled child. 
Every hour produces some expectoration of peevishness. 
No low scoundrel can insult the British laws in an Eng- 
lish colony, but finds himself instantly exalted into a pa- 
triot in the United States ; no ruffian year | can be 
hatched in the British settlements that does not find mul- 
titudes of “‘ sympathizers,”’ ready to run over and sweep 
the frontier with fire and sword ; and no effort of reason, 
conciliation, or even concession, on the part of England, 
is received by the public of the United States but as an 
insult, to be retorted by arms on the first opportunity. 
Dowe charge this to any original folly in the Transatlan- 
tic mind—to any absolute incapacity for acting with jus- 
ticeor to the total absence of all perception of truth, 
morals or religion, on the American soil? By no means. 
We attribute it to the republicanism of America. The 
unfortunate deficiency of her government in all that con- 
stitutes strength and order, has laid her highest interests 
at the mercy of the multitude. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, there is no public opinion in the United States : for 
public opinion is a — thing,—formed on deliberate 
grounds,—the work of reason operating on the intelligent 
portion of the people. In America we have for its substi- 
tute popular clamour, fed by ‘‘ fourth of July harangues,”’ 
nonsense about ‘‘ flying eagles and never setting stars,”’ 
rambling rights of seizure, universal citizenship, and the 
infinite superiority of the Yankee over all saute, past, 
present, and to come. The Americans must get rid of 
this folly before they can deserve the name of a wise na- 
tion: and they must get rid of their republicanism before 
they can ever be a safe one. At this hour, there is not a 
country on earth where a man, honest and high-minded 
enough to defy the popular humour, would be less listen- 
ed to; where any opposition to the most extravagant ab- 
surdity of the populace would be surer to exclude him 
trom all public employ ; or where any one of those acts 
which in other times and countries have formed the po- 
litical hero, would be more certain to ensure the fate of 
pe patos martyr. And thisis the boasted freedom of 
ism ! 


_ Totake a single example: every rational man in Ame- 
nea must have felt that the seizure of M‘Leod was an act 
iy injustice ; every man acquainted with international 

w must have known that the act was an offence to its 


whole spirit ; every practitioner in the courts must have 


om that there was no ground for a conviction ; every 
— man must have known that every life lost by 
—_ im a quarrel so totally groundless, was an act 
a homicide by the provoker; and even every 
. tesman in her councils must have known that such a 
= must be as impolitic and hazardous as it was rash 
= criminal. Yet of this whole graver population not 
: = body ever raised its voice—not one public man 
pe  manfulness to stand forward and fight the battle 
Od en Sonne —eat even one private individual ven- 
ewes ibit himself as the solitary sustainer of national 
Ue = Republicanism is the true answer. The rab- 
vat » <xtinguished all others. Every man’s mouth 
pret _ efore the open jaws of democracy ; and in 
at pes the popular will, the country was on the 
ve lek rng Precipitated into a conflict which might 
in pebrmeny = butaname. We say all this, much more 
tween te im anger. A struggle of this order, be- 
Every a i countries, would be almost a civil war. 
P of blood shed in this unnatural strife, would 
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be a mutual drain—the contest would be suicidal—vic- 
tory would be without triumph—and the defeated would 
be ruined. 

England and America are like two railroad carriages, 
to borrow the prevailing metaphor of the day. They are 
both ne way with a speed which leaves all other go- 
vernments fairly out of sight; and, so long as they run 
in parallel lines, the faster they both run the better for 
themselves and mankind; but the least divergence from 
the right line—the least bending to one side, and above 
all, the least attempt to check each other’s progress—is 
sure to bring on a collision; and then, woe be to one of 
those mighty machines, or to both! * 

But, while we confess that an American war would do 
serious injury to England, we can have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it would ruin the present republic of the United 
States. A shore of 1500 miles cannot be defended by 
either fleets or fortresses ; even if America had either, a 
thinly-peopled country must be easily invaded, if not 
easily overrun. Vast provigces with different interests, 
opposite habits of thinking, and even with discordant ha- 
bits of domestic life, are easily dislocated by the pressure 
of war; and those who know that New York is nearly 
as far from New Orleans as Paris is from Moscow, may 
reflect on the species of connexion which could be main- 
tained by the perplexed and feeble authority of a Presi- 
dent and his democratic clerks, in the confusion, the ca- 
sualties, and the temptations of a great war—and, above 
all wars, one with an antagonist which could assail her in 
every quarter at once—front, flanks, and rear. 

England unquestionably wishes for none of those 
things. She has no desire for American territory. Ca- 
nada and its dependencies give room enough for her su- 
Ney aye population. She has no desire to spend a shil- 
ing in shot and shells; and she has quite as little of 
ambition to shed the blood of other nations, or her own. 
But America must not walk over the course, for al) that. 
The rabble of Maine must not be suffered to cut off New 
Brunswick (as large as an European kingdom) from the 
Canadas; nor must the blustering of newspaper editors, 
or the roar of a rabble, carry every thing before them, as 
if their presses were line-of-battle ships, or the clamour 
of the populace were the thunders of artillery. We have 
now no wish to go into the New Brunswick dispute ; 
but it is one which ought to be settled, and there can be 
no better time for the purpose. We have now got rid 
of the wretched, shifting, quibbling government, which 
could have had no more respect abroad than it had at 
home. The Boudoir ministry was made to be laughed 
at; and we cannot wonder that the street orators of New 
York scoffed at the pitiful frivolities of that faded flower 
of fashion—the premier. But we have now other men 
at the helm; and Jonathan should be taught that we lie 
at single anchor, ready to slip at the first signal from 
friend or enemy. 

Nothing can be more unjustifiable than the conduct of 
the people of Maine. From the treaty of 1773, the bor- 
der between New Brunswick and Maine had been so far 
under the jurisdiction of the British government as to be 
kept up from both English and Americans, who were 
alike prohibited from cutting timber, or takin, ssion, 
until the lingering claim to the territory should be settled. 
But Jonathan, who likes to take the law into his own 
hands, when he finds an easy opportunity, and who is, 
besides, rather too much given to speculation, seeing foul 
weather brewing in Europe, suddenly began to think that 
the disputed territory might as well be taken possession 
of, without asking the leave of any one. The consequence 
was, that the Mainites, with the greatest sang-froid ima- 
ginable, with a regular surveyor at their head, walked in, 
took possession of the country by triangles and squares, 
in the most geometrical and dashing style, and began to 
cut down the timber without ceremony of any kind. Of 
course, the New Brunswick woodsmen, not seeing any 
reason why they too should not have their share, walked 
in also, and began to cut down according to their good 
will and pleasure. The two parties of possessors could 
not be expected to agree, and in a short time they came 
to blows. The New Brunswick men, who were unarm- 
ed, broke intoa government store; and, having beaten 
the Mainites, caught their leader, and marched him a 
prisoner to Fredericton. The New Brunswick govern- 
ment, not having the fear of the rabble before its eyes, 
instantly issued a proclamation, gave its people a severe 
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scolding for their belligerent propensities, and sent an 
officer to take charge of the district, and see that its or- 
ders were obeyed ; but the Mainites by this time had re- 
cruited their ranks, returned, seized the British officer, and 
marched him to Bangor. 

Jonathan is an active fellow: but no man can talk 
more, or more foolishly, when he is idle. Maine abounds 
in haranguers: and more figures of speech, ‘‘ outcries of 
insulted America, screamings of the American Eagle, 
blottings out of the American Stars,’’ and resolutions to 
sink Great Britain to the bottom of the ocean, previously 
to the glorious conquest of those leagues of swamp and 
pine bottoms which make the land in dispute, were poured 
from the throats of patriots with nothing to do, than were 
ever heard before, even in that soil of all human genius, 
the United States of America. If oratory were war, the 
conflict was fairly begun, and the Yankees must have 
swept the field; but metaphors are not chain-shot after 
all, and a few companies of British troops suddenly sent 
in to keep the peace, gave the fervour of patriotism time 
to grow a little rational. M. Thiers in France, also a 

reat orator, and as rash, ompty and ineffectual as pro- 

igious talkers generally are, 
mankind for generalship; and Mehemet Ali himself, 
stating the fact in his own emphatic way, ‘‘ I see how it 
is, that French fellow may chatter, but he will not fight ;”” 
the Transatlantic wrath began to consider whether a war 
might not be a troublesome affair after all. The blowi 
down of the walls of Acre, in a three hours’ fire, settl 
the matter at once, proved the wisdom of taking time, 
the folly of having New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
burned in the third part of the time it had taken to settle 
the question at Acre; and though M‘Leod was seized, 
thrown into prison, and threatened to be hanged, there 
was no war, though all the orators were on tip-toe ; and 
we hope that there will be no war. 

* . * * * * * 

The colonel drove to see Bunker’s Hill. We certainly 
do not require from every man who may view a scene of 
British disaster, any very melancholy lament over the 
spot; but we naturally e t from an officer of the co- 
lonel’s rank and opportunities, if he mentioned the sub- 
ject at all, at least some acknowledgment of the long- 
settled opinion of every military authority on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The colonel talks of it as ‘‘a hard 
fought action, in which much bravery and daring was ex- 
hibited on both sides.’’ But, instead of alluding to it in 
langage worthy only of a pitched battle, he ought to have 
told us, that it was a mere outpost affair, a skirmish, 
which any officer of the Peninsular school would have 
settled in a quarter of an hour. A mere skirmish, turned, 
it is true, into a sanguinary struggle, 5 the infinite blun- 
der of sending men scrambling up a hill on their hands 
and knees in the face of an enemy, covered with a breast- 
work, and picking them off as they came up almost to- 
tally exposed, and unable to return the fire; and this, 
too, while the post was totally open inthe rear. Yet the 
British attempted the hill no less than three times, with 
great loss of lives of course, but still with unabated cour- 
age, until at last they got within the breastwork, and then 
Jonathan’s part of the affair was instantly settled by the 
bayonet, and the survivors ran off across the neck of land 
at the foot of the hill. And this was the “hard fought 
action on both sides.”” On the American side, it was 
like shooting out of a window. Any officer who should 
now command on a similar occasion, would merely have 
to throw a company or two across the communication, 
and thus — them off, take them prisoners at once, 
or bring them down with shot and shell. But it must be 
acknowledged, that common sense was much less dis- 


played than daring exposure, in the whole course of the 
American war. 
officer a better lesson; and though there may still be 
headlong personages, who would run their men at cotton 
bags and breastworks, where nothing was to be seen but 
the points of the enemy’s bayonets, it is to be hoped that 


n to lose credit with | 


he Peninsula has taught the British | pu 
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the old school has given way to a wiser one. 

fairly understood: we have no doubt that enue 

America can make a good soldier ; but we are equally 

sure that he will not make the better one, nor, if national 
for by 


tics, and m 

simply standing behind a wall, and securely firi 

as muskets could be handed to them. The Briti troops 

did their duty, and more ; the Americans did their duty, 

and no more. F 
* * * * * * 


MOUNT AUBYN, THE PERE LA CHAISE OF BOSTON, 


‘“* There,’ he tells us, ‘‘ our attention was called to the 
house which was the headquarters of the immortal Wash. 
ington in the Revolutionary war. I viewed it with almost 
as much interest as I had done that of Napoleon at Point 
Brique, near Boulogne.’ We shall have no quarrel with 
any man for expressing his sentiments, if he has taken 
any trouble to form them. But the epithet “immortal” 
applied to Washington is not just in any other sense, than 
as it may be applied to any other successful culprit. If 
ever man was a rebel, that man was George Washing- 
ton. Weare not going to fight that controversy now; 
but if an oath of allegiance was ever worth a straw, it is 
impossible to reconcile Washington’s conduct with ho- 
nour. He was undoubtedly a very able man, anda very 
successful one ; but, that he had the right on his side, 
that he was justified in his revolt, or that he was ay 
thing beyond the slave of an unconscientious ambition in 
his own person, and the instrument of a corrupt and w- 
primcigied 1 revolt in that of others, facts give the most 
unanswerable testimony. He was “immortal” in 10 
other sense than | lucky transgressor is immortal, and 
this the colonel ought to have known. 

* . * > * * , 


He met, in the course of this day of oon , a General 
Sumner, who talked ‘to him ‘‘ enthusiastically about Eng- 
land ;’’ a General Dearborne, warm in his expressions of 
good feeling towards us, ‘‘ who touched on the Sympathi- 
zers, and their despicable deeds in our late border feuds, 
and on the friendship in. between General Scott (the 
American commander) and Sir John Harvey. “All, 
both male and female, seemed anxious to make out a pe- 
digree connecting them with old England, towards which 
they universally expressed the warmest regard and at- 
tachment.”’ k 

All this is quite incomprehensible to us. iP he 
we have never heard any thing from America nm 
not cooing the ane ——. quan < 
her rabble we may disregard, her vulgar rey, 
may disdain; but we find the language of the are 
scarcely less violent. All that reached this pp 
within the last month or two, has been 
taunting to the last degree. If Acre had not been batter- 
ed down, or if the French fleet had joined the re re 
no man in his senses can have the slightest doubt ay 
should have been by this time in the midst of war . 
America. Or allowing that there may be indides . 
the United States who could see the frenzy of 
war, why did they not make themselves heard ? wes ' 
was the warning voice? Where was the voice # 
If England were about to make a war, which, to ay 
portion of her graver and more principled people, yo 
ed contrary to common sense, justice, or human). Pe 
sand petitions would instantly have covered the tab! The 
liament. We hear nothing of this in America. = 
lace carry every thing their own way; ‘ 
guage of friendship, — to +: oeibe tyra} 
mere verbiage, it is a language su og 
of the agents, Until Anson frees herself from this, | 
is ridiculous for her to boast of freedom. 


es 
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CHAPTER CXVIII.—(Continued.) 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND’S BALL. 


«This way, this way,” said Power : “1 see the 
seahora.” So saying, we entered a litttle boudoir, 
where a party Was playing at cards. Leanin on the 
sack of a chair, Inez was endeavoring, with that 
mixture of coquetry and half malice she possessed, to 
listract the attention of the player. As Power came 
sear she seareely turned her head to give him a kind 

f saney smile. While seeing me, she held out her 
hand with a friendly warmth, and seemed quite 
happy to meet me. 

«Do pray, take her away: get her to dance, to eat 
ice, or flirt with you, for heaven’s sake,” said the 
halflaughing voice of her victim. “I have revoked 
twice, and misdealed four times since she has been 
here. Believe me, I shall take it as the greatest 
favour if you"ll——”” 

As he got thus far he turned round toward me, and 
| perceived it was Sir George Dashwood. The meet- 
ing was as awkward for him as for me; and whilea 
deep flush covered my face, he muttered some unin- 
wligible apology, and Inez burst into a very fit of 
laughter at the ludicrous contre-temps of our situation. 

«] will dance with you now, if you like,” said she, 
“and that will be punishing all three. Eh, Master 
Fred t”” 

So saying, she took my arm as I led her toward 
the ball-room, 

“And so you really are not friends with the Dash- 

vds. How very provoking, and how foolish too. 
Bat really, chevalier, I must say you treat ladies ve 
ill. I don’t forget your conduct tome. Dear me, 
wish we could move forward, there is some one push- 
ing me dreadfully.”’ 

“Get on, ma’am, get on,” said a sharp decided 
voice behind me. I turned, half smiling, to see the 
speaker. It was the Duke of Wellington himself, 
who with his eye fixed upon some person at a dis- 
tance, seemed to care very little for any intervening 
obstruction. As I made way for him to pass between 
us, he looked hardly at me, while he said in a short 
yuiek ware “Know your face very well: how d’ye 
do?” ith this brief recognition he passed on, 
leaving me to console Inez for her cadhet sleeve, by 
informing her who had done it. 

The ball was now at its height. The waltzers 
irled past in the wild excitement of the dance. 

he inspiriting strains of the music, the sounds of 

ghter, the din, the tumult, all made up that strange 
-aedley which, reacting upon the minds of those who 
cause It, increases the feeling of pleasurable aban- 
donaent; making the old feel young, and the young 
\ntoxicated with delight. 

As the senhora leaned upon me, fatigued with 
waltzing, I was endeavouring to sustain a conversa- 
Yon with her; while my thoughts were wandering 
ey eyes to where I had last seen Lucy Dash- 


_ * {t must be something of importance; I’m sure it 
is," said she at the conclusion of a speech of which 
— not heard one word. “Look at General Pic- 

8 face,” 
aa pretty, indeed,” said I; “ but the hair is 
rer ering; replying to some previous observation 
i a and still lost ina revery. A hearty 
on sughter was her answer as she gently shook 
mie ~ Saying, “ You really are too bad. You 

- Stened to one word I’ve been telling you, but 
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keep continually staring with your eyes here and 
there, turning this way and looking that; and the 
dull and vacant unmeaning smile; answering at ran- 
dom, in the most provoking manner. There, now, 
pray pay attention, and tell me what that means.” 
As she said this she pointed with her fan to where 2 
dragoon officer in splashed and spattered uniform was 
standing, talking to some three or four general officers. 
‘* But here comes the Duke: it can’t be any thing of 
consequence.” 

At the same instant the Duke of Wellington passed 
with the Duchess of Richmond on his arm. 

“No, duchess; nothing to alarm you. Did you 
say ice?” 

“There, you heard that, I hope?’’ said Inez; 
“‘ there is nothing to alarm us.” 

** Go to General Picton at once; but don’t let it be 
remarked,” said an officer in a whisper, as he passed 
close by me. 

‘Inez, 1 have the greatest curiosity to learn what 
that new arrival has to say for himself; and, if you 
will permit me, Ili leave you with Lady Gordon for 
one moment——”’ 

“ Delighted of all things. You are, without ex- 
ception, the most tiresome——. Good bye.” 

“* Sans adieu,” said I, as I hurried through the 
crowd, toward an open window, on the balcony out- 
side of which Sir ‘Thomas Picton was —Tt 

“Ah, Mr. O’Malley; have you a pencil? ‘There, 
that’ll do. Ride Jown to Etterbeck with this order 
for Godwin. You have heard the news, I suppose, 
that the French are in advance? The seventy-ninth 
will muster in the Grand Place. The ninety-second 
and the twenty-eighth along the Park and the Boule- 
vard. Napoleon left Frasne this morning. The 
Prussians have fallen back. Ziethen has been beaten. 
We march at once.” 

** To-morrow, sir?” 

“ No, sir, to-night. There! Don’t delay. But, 
above all, let every thing be done quietly and noise- 
lessly. The Duke will remain here for an hour longer, 
to prevent suspicion. When you've executed your 
orders, come back. here.” 

I mounted the first horse I could find at the door, 
and galloped with top speed over the heavy cause- 
way to Etterbeek. In two minutes the drum beat to 
arms ; and the men were mustering asI left. Thence 
I hastened to the barracks of the highland brigade, 
and the er regiment; and, before half an 
hour, was back in the ball-room, where, from the din 
and tumult, I the scene of pleasure and dis- 
sipation continued unabated. As I hurried up the 
staircase, a throng of persons were coming down, and 
I was obliged to step aside to let them pass. 

« Ah! come here, pray,” said. Picton, who, witha 
lady, cloaked and hooded, leaning upon his arm, was 
struggling to make way through the crowd. “ The 
very man !” 

** Will you excuse me, if I commit you to the care 
of my aid-de-camp, who will see you to your carriage ? 
The Duke has just desired to seeme.” This he said 
in a hurried and excited tone ; and the same moment 
beckoned to me to take the lady’s arm. 

It was with some difficulty | succeeded in reach- 
ing the spot, and had only time to ask whose carriage 
I should call for, ere we arrived in the hall. 

“ Sir George Dashwood’s,” said a low soft voice, 
whose accents sank into my very heart. Heaven! 
it was Lucy herself: it was her arm that leaned on 
mine, her locks that fluttered beside me, her hand 
that hung so near, and yet I could not speak. I 
tried one word; but a choking feeling in my throat 

Sr, or Mao. m 
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prevented utterance, and already we were upon the 
door-steps. 

“« Sir George Dashwood’s carriage,”’ shouted the 
footman, and the announcement was repeated by the 
porter. The steps were hurried down; the footman 
stood, door in hand; and I led her forward, mute 
and trembling: did she know me? LIassisted her 
as she step in; her hand touched mine; it was 
the work of a second; to me it was the bliss of years. 
She leaned a little forward ; and, as the servant put 
up the steps, said, in her soft, sweet tone, “ Thank 
you, sir. Good night.” 

I felt my shoulder touched by some one, who, it 
appeared, was standing close to me for some se- 
conds; but so occupied was I in gazing at her, that 
I paid no attention to the circumstance. The car- 
riage drove — and disappeared in the thick 
darkness of a starless night. I turned to th e features 
of the man beside me, and they showed me the pale 
and corpse-like face of Fred Hammersly. His eye 
was bent upon me with an expression of fierce and 
fiery passion, in which the sadness of long soffering 
also mingled. His bloodless lips parted, moved as 





though speaking, while yet no sound issued : and his 
nostrils, dilating and contracting by turns, seemed to 
denote some deep and hidden emotion that worked 
within him. 

“ Hammersly,” said I, holding out my hand toward 
him. ‘ Hammersly, do not always mistake me.” 

He shook his head mournfully as it fell forward on 
his breast; and, covering his arm, moved slowly 
away withont speaking. 

General Picton’s voice, as he descended the stairs, 
accompanied by Generals Vandeleur and Vivian, 
aroused me at once, and I hurried toward him. 

“ Now, Sir, to horse. The troops will defile by 
the Namur gate; and meet me there in an hour. 
Meanwhile tell Colonel Cameron that he must march 
with the light companies of his own and the ninety- 
second at once.” 

**I say, Picton, they’ll say we were taken by sur- 
prise in England ; won't they?” said a sharp strong 





voice, in a half laughing tone, from behind. 

** No, your grace,” said Sir Thomas, bowing slight- | 
ly ; ** they’ll scarcely do so, when they hear the time | 
we took to get under arms.” 

I heard no more; but, throwing myself into the | 
saddle of my troop horse, once more rode back to the 
Bellevue, to make ready for the road. 

The thin pale crescent of a new moon, across 
which masses of dark and inky clouds were hurry- 
ing, tipped with its faint and sickly light the tall 
minarets of the Hétel de Ville, as I rode into the 
Grand’ Place. Although midnight, the streets were 
as crowded as at noonday ; horse, foot, and dragoons 
passing and hurrying hither; the wild pibroch of the 
highlander; the mellow bugle of the seventy-first ; 
the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry; the incessant roll 
of the dram, mingled their sounds with the tide of 
haman voices, in which every accent was heard, from 
the reckless cheer of anticipated victory to the heart- 
piercing shriek of woman’s agony. Lights gleamed 
from every window ; from the doors of almost every 
house poured forth a crowd of soldiers and towns- 
folk. The sergeants, on one side, might be seen 
telling off their men, their cool and steady counte- 
nances evidencing no semblance of emotions; while 
near them some young ensign, whose beardless 
cheek and vacant smile bespoke the mere boy, looked 
on with mingled pride and wonder, at the wild scene 


leighth came forward, and took up their 


| how many 





before him. Every now and then some general offi- 
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| cer, with his staff, came cantering past; and, as thy 


efforts to muster and form the grew mor 
pressing, I could mark how soon we were destined 
to meet the enemy. 

There are few finer monuments of the archi 
of the middle s than the Grand’ Place of Brus. 
sels; the rich facade of the Hétel de Ville, with its 
long colonnade of graceful arches, u 
stone of which some grim, grotesque is . 
The massive cornices ; the Ten corbels carved into 
ten thousand strange and uncouth fancies; but, finer 
than all, the taper and stately spire, fretted and per 
forated like some silver filagree, stretches upward 
toward the sky, its airy pinnacle growing finer an 
more beautiful as it nears the stars it points to. How 
full of historic associations is every dark embrasure, 
every narrow casement around ! 

Here may have stood the Great Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, meditating upon that greatness he was 
about to forego for ever! here, from this tall wir- 
dow, may have looked the sad and sickly features of 
Jeanne Lafolle, as, with wandering eye and idist 
smile, she gazed upon the gorgeous procession be- 
neath.—There is not a stone that has not echoed to 
the tread of haughty prince or bold baron ; yet neves, 
in the palmiest days of ancient chivalry, did thow 
proud dwellings of the great of old look out upon a 
braver and more valiant host than now be- 
neath their shadow. It was indeed a splendid sight, 
where the bright gleams of torch and lantern threw 
the red light around, to watch the measured tread 
and steady tramp of the highland regiments as they 
defiled into the open space ; each footstep, as it met 
the ground, seeming in its proud and firm tread, 
move in more than sympathy with the wild notes of 
their native mountains: silent and still they moved 
along; no voice spoke within their ranks, save that 
of some command, to “close up—take ground—to 
the right—rear rank—close order.” Except such 
brief words as these, or the low muttered praise of 
some veteran general as he rode down the line, al 
was orderly and steady as on aparade. Meanwhile, 
from an angle of the square, the band of an approaci- 
ing regiment was heard ; and to the ins quick- 
ness of “ the young May moon,” the gallant twenty- 


ground op- 
posite to the highlanders. ‘ 

The deep bell of the Hotel de Ville tolled ove 
The solemn sound rang out and died pond 
many an echo; leaving upon the heart a sense 
some unknown depression ; and there was some 
thing like a knell in the deep cadence of its bay ; 
and over many a cheek a rapid trace of gion! 
thought now passed; and true—too true, as*~ 
now listened for the last time! 

“‘March—march,” passed from front t we 
and, as the bands burst forth again 10 eo 
spirit-stirring harmony, the seventy-ninth mo 
on; the twenty-eighth followed, and as pe 
bouched from the “ Place,” the seventy-first 
ninety-second succeeded them. Like wave 
wave, the tide of armed men Pp a te 
mounted the steep and narrow street towart 
upper town of Brussels. Here, 
was forming in the Place Royale; an sorted 
staff officers dictating orders, and siege | a 
on the drum-heads, were also seen. aad 
dragoons stood beside their horses at 
the Bellevue, and several grooms W! 


walked to and fro. ; " 
“Ride forward, sir, to the Bois de Cambre, 
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id Pi “and pivot the troops on tne road to 
ee he. PYou will then wait for my 
coming up, or further orders.” 

This command, which was given to me, I 
hastened to obey, and with difficulty forcing my 
way through the opposing crowd, at length reached 
so Namur gate. Here I found a detachment of 
2 guard, who as yet had got no orders to march, 
and were somewhat surprised to learn the forward 
movement. Ten minutes’ riding brought me to 
the angle of the wood, whence I wrote a few lines 
wo my host of the Bellevue, desiring him to send 
Mike after me with my horses and my kit. 

The night was cold, dark, and threatening: the 
wind howled with a low and wailing cry, through 
the dark pine trees; and, as I stood alone and in 
«litude, had time to think of the eventful hours 
before me and of that field which, ere long, was 
o witness the triumph or the downfall of my 
country’s arms. The road which led through the 
forest of Soignies caught an additional gloom from 
the dark dense woods around. The faint moon 
only showed at intervals ; and a louring sky, with- 
out a - star, stretched above us. It was an 
awful and a solemn thing to hear the deep and 
thundering roll of that mighty column awakening 
the echoes of the silent forest as they went. So 
hurried was the movement that we had scarcely 
any artillery, and that of the lightest calibre; but 
‘eerash and clank of the cavalry, the heavy mo- 
uotonous tramp of the infantry were there; and, as 
division followed after division, staff officers rode 
a to and fro, pressing the eager troops 

“Move up there, ninety-fifth. Ah! forty-second, 
we've work before us,” said Picton, as he rode up 
to the head of his brigade. The air of depression 
which usually sat upon his care-worn features, now 
changed for a light and laughing look ; while his 
voice was softened and subdued into a low and 
pleasing tone. Although it was midsummer, the 
roads were heavy and deep with mud. For some 
weeks previously the weather had been rainy; and 
this, added to the discomfort of the night march, 
considerably increased the fatigue of the troops. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, not a mur- 
mur or complaint was heard on any side. 

“Pm unco glad to get a blink 0” Ets ony how,” 


said a tall, raw-boned sergeant, who marched be- 
side me. 


“ Faith, and _ be you won’t be overpleased at 


the expression of their faces, when you see them,”’ 
~m ike, whose satisfaction at the prospect before 
ro Was still as great as that of any other amid the 
ousands there. 
Pn day was’ slowly breaking as a Prussian 
cer, splashed, and covered with foam, came 
galloping at full speed past us. While I was yet 
heating what might be the intelligence he 
magi, Power rode up to my side. 
os ~ re in for it, Charley,” said he. “The 
‘idde tench army are in march; and Blucher’s 
a boat who has arrived, gives the number at 
ion undred and fifty thousand men. The Prus- 
Pe +, drawn up between Saint Amand and 
cant and the Nassau and Dutch troops are at 
- Geena both ae to be attacked.” 
ras was the origin i 
= Ye * it not,” said 1. whee: oeinalitine 
»yes. Itis that we’re now marching upon; 
but our Prussian friend seems to think we shall 
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arrive full late. Strong French corps are already 
at Fresnes, under the command, it is said, of Mar- 
shal Ney.” 

The great object of the British commander-in- 
chief was to arrive at Quatre Bras in sufficient time 
to effect his junction with Blucher before a battle 
should be fought. To effect this no exertion was 
spared; efforts almost superhuman were made; 
for, however prepared for a forward movement, it 
was impossible to have anticipated any thing until 
the intentions of Napoleon became clearly manifest. 
While Nivelles and Charleroi were exposed to him 
on one side, Namur lay open on the other; and he 
could either march upon Brussels by Mons or Hal, 
or, as he subsequently attempted, by Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. No sooner, however, were his in- 
tentions unmasked, and the line of his operations 
manifested, than Lord Wellington, with an energy 
equal to the mighty occasion that demanded it, 
poured down with the whole force under his com- 
mand to meet him. 

The march was a most distressing one; upwards 
of three and twenty miles with deep and cut-up 
roads, in hot oppressive weather, in a country almost 
destitute of water: still the troops pressed forward, 
and by noon came within hearing of the heavy can- 
nonade in front, which indicated the situation of the 
battle. From this time aid-de-camp followed aid-de- 
camp in quick succession, who, from their scared 
looks and hurried gestures, seemed to bode but ill 
fortune to the cause we cared for. What the precise 
situation of the rival armies might be we knew not ; 
but we heard the French were in overwhelming num- 
bers; that the Dutch troops had abandoned their po- 
sition: the Hanoverians being driven back, the Duke 
of Brunswick, the brave sovereign of a gallant peo- 
ple, fell, charging at the head of his black hussars. 
From one phrase, which constantly met our ears, it 
seemed that the Bois de Boussu was the key of the 
position: this had been won and lost repeatedly by 
both sides ; and, as we neared the battle-field, a dis- 
patch hurriedly announced to Picton the importance 
of at once recovering this contested post. The 
ninety-fifth were ordered up to the attack. Searcely 
was the word given when fatigue, thirst, and ex- 
haustion were forgotten: with one cheer the gallant 
regiment formed into line, and advanced upon the 
wood. Meanwhile the highland brigade moved 
down towards the right; the royal and the twenty- 
eighth debouched upon the left of the road; and in 
less than half an hour after our arrival our whole 
force was in action. 

There is something appalling, to the bravest army, 
in coming up to battle at the time when an over- 
whelming and conquering foe are carrying victory 
triumphant before them: such was our position at 
Quatre Bras. Bravely and gloriously as the forces 
of the Prince of Orange fought, the day however was 
not theirs. The Bois de Boussu, which opened to 
the enemy the road to Brussels, was held by their 
tirailleurs ; the valley to the right was rode over by 
their mounted squadrons, who with lance and sabre 
carried all before them ; their dark columns pressed 
steadily on; and a death-dealing artillery swept the 
allied ranks from flank to flank. Such was the field 
when the British arrived, and, throwing themselves 
into squares, opposed their unaided force to the dread- 
ful charges of the enemy. The batteries showered 
down their storms of grape; Milhaud’s heavy dra- 
goons, assisted by crowds of lancers, rashed upon 


' the squares, but they stood unbroken and undaunted, 
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as sometimes upon three sides of their position the | aspect increased by the dark oak furniture, the hen 
infuriated horsemen of the enemy came down. |armories, and old fashioned resses, carved ne 
Once, and once only, were the French successful ; grotesque taste of the luteal and seventeenth cen. 
the forty-second, who were stationed amid tall corn | turies. Those who visit it now may mark the trace 
fields, were surrounded with cavalry before they | of cannon shot here and there through the building: 
knew it: the word was given to form square. | more than one deep crack will attest the force of t 

The lancers were already among them; and fight- dread artillery: still the traveller will feel struc; 
ing back to back, the gallant highlanders met the | with the rural peace and quietude of the seene; th, 
foe. Fresh numbers poured down upon them, and | speckled oxen that stand lowing in the deep mea. 
already half the regiment was disabled and their | dows; the splash of the silvery trout as he sports ip 
colonel killed; these brave fellows were rescued b | the bright stream that ripples along over its gravel! 
the forty-fourth, who, throwing in a withering vol-| bed; the cawing of the old rooks in the tall beach 
ley, fixed bayonets and charged. Meanwhile, the | trees; but, more than all, the happy laugh of chil. 
ninety-fifth had won and lost the wood, which, now | dren—speak of the spot as one of retired and trangui! 
in the possession of the French tirailleurs, threatened | beauty: yet when my eyes opened upon it on the 
to turn the left of our position. It was at this time | morning of the seventeenth of June, the scene pre. 
that a body of — were seen standing to the left | sented features of a widely different interest, 
of the Enghien , as if in observation. An of- | day was breaking as the deep full sound of the French 
ficer sent forward to reconnoitre, returned with the | bugles announced the sae forgetful of where | 
intelligence that they were British troops, for he had | was, I sprang from my bed and rushed to the win 
seen their red uniforms. dow; the prospect before me at once recalled me to 
**T can’t think it, sir,”’ said Picton. “It is hardly | my recollection, and I remembered that I was a pri 
possible that any regiment from Enghien could have} soner. The exciting events around me left me te 
arrived already. Hide forward, O’Malley, and if | little time and as little inclination to think over my 
they be our fellows, let them carry that height yon- | old misfortunes; and I watched, with all the interes: 
der; there are two guns there cutting the ninety-| of a soldier, the movements of the French troops in 
second to pieces.” the orchard beneath. 

I put spurs to my horse, cleared the road at onee,! A squadron of dragoons, who seemed to have 
and dashing across the open space to the left of the | passed the night beside their horses, lay stretched or 
wood, rode on in the direction of the horsemen. | seated in all the picturesque groupings of a bivoue: 
When I came within the distance of three hundred | some already up and stirring; others leaned half list 
yards I examined them with my glass, and could | lessly upon their elbows, and looked as if unwilling 

lainly detect the scarlet coats and bright helmets. | ta believe the night was over ; and some stretehed io 

a, thought I, the first dragoon guards, no doubt. deep slumber woke not with the noise and tumult 
Muttering to myself thus much, I galloped straight | around them. The room in which I was confined 
on, and waving my hand as I[ came near, announced | looked out upon the road to Charleroi: ¥ could ther- 
that I was the bearer of an order. Scarcely had I | fore see the British troops; and, as the French amy 
done so, when four horsemen dashing spurs in their | had fallen back during the night, only an advanced 
steeds plunged hastily out from the line, and before | guard maintaining the position, I was left to my u- 
I could speak surrounded me. While the foremost | aided conjectures as to the fortane of the preceding 
called out, as he flourished his sabre above my head, | day of battle. What a period of anxiety and agite- 
“ Rendez vous, prisonnier.”” At the same moment | | tion was that morning to me; and what would I net 
was seized on each side, and led back a captive into | have given to learn the result of the action at the me 
the hands of the enemy. | ment of my capture! Stubborn as our resistante 

“We guess you mistake, captaine,” said the! had been, we were evidently getting the worst of it; 
French i before whom [ was brought. “We and, if the Guards had not arrived in time, I knew 
are the regiment of Berg, and our searlet uniform | we must have been beaten. 
cost us dearly enough yesterday.” I walked up and down my narrow room, torture’ 

This allusion, I sierunsta learnt, was in reference | and agonized by my doubts, now stopping to reas 
to a charge by a cuirassier regiment, which, in mis-| over the possibilities of 5u looking fron. 
taking them for English, poured a volley into them, | the window to try if, in the gesture 
and tilled and wounded above twenty of their those without, I could conjecture any th ; 
number. |passed. vo well I knew the reckless character 
| the French soldiers, in defeat as in vietory, 0 p® 

—— | much confidence in their bearing. While, howere 
I watched them with an eager eyey I heard the tramp 
CHAPTER CXIX.—Les Quatre Bras. of horsemen coming along the paved causeway. 7 
From the moment my ear caught the sound che 
their arrival at.the gate of the orchard, but 
ce was indeed a severe one, 
e narrow path that 
drew rein till they 
ted of about ¢ 
bespoke then 
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the room under tht in which I was, and, although I 
listened attentively, I could hear nothing but the con- 
fused murmur of persons conversing together without 
detecting even a word. My thoughts now fell into 
another channel, and, as I ruminated over my old 

ition, 1 heard the noise of the sent 
ag he brought his musket to the shoulder, and the 


tan officer in the uniform of the chas- | 
—_.. Bowing politely as he | 


f the guard entered. 
Somme to . middle of the room, he addressed me 


si— 

. You speak French, sir?” and, as I replied in the 
afirmative, continued,— : 

«Will you thgn have the goodness to follow me 
this way ?” F f 

Although burning with anxiety to learn what had 
taken place, yet somehow I could not bring myself 
fo ask the question. A secret pride mingled with 
my fear that all had not gone well with us, and I 
durst not expose myself to hear of our defeat from the 
lips of an enemy. I had barely time to ask into 
whose presence I was about to be ushered, when, 
with a slight smile of a strange meaning, he opened 
the door and introduced me into the saloon. Al- 
though I had seen at least twelve or fourteen horse- 
men arrive, there were but three persons in the room 
aslentered. One of these, who sat writing at a 
small table near the window, never lifted his head 
on my entrance, but continued assiduously his oecu- 
pation. 

Another, a tall fine looking man, of some sixty 
yeats or upwards, whose high bald forehead and 

ing moustache, white as snow, looked in every 
way the old soldier of the empire, stood leaning 
upon his sabre, while the third, whose stature, 
somewhat below the middle size, was yet cast in 
astrong and muscular mould, stood with his back 
to the fire, holding on his arms the skirts of a gray 
surtout, which he wore over his uniform ; bie tas 
were cased. in the tall boiles a Vecuyer, worn by 
tne chasseur-a-cheval, and on his head a low cocked 
hat, without plume or feather, completed his cos- 
‘ume. There was something which, at the very 
moment of my entrance, struck me as uncommon 
in his air and bearing, so. much so that when my 
eyes had once rested on his pale but placid coun- 
tenance, his regular, handsome, but somewhat 
stern features, I totally forgot the presence of the 
others and looked only at him. 

“What’s your rank, sir?” said he hurriedly, 
and with a tone which bespoke command. 

“T have none at present, save-—” 

“Why do you wear epaulets then, sir?” said he 
harshly, while from his impatient look and hurried 
sesture I saw he put no faith in my reply. 

“Tam an aide-de-camp to General Bicton, but 
without regimental rank.” 

“ What was the British force under arms yester- 
day ” 

_ “Ido not feel myself at liberty to give you an 
information as to the number or the A a no oF 
our army.” 

“ Diantre! Diantre!” said he, slapping his boot 
with his horsewhip, do you henner wins you’ve 
ea saying there, eh, Cambronne, you heard him 
did you 2” : 

“Yes, sire, and if your Majesty would permit 
ithe deal with him, I would ie his ietemeation, 
«fees any, and that ere long too?” 

» gaillard,” said he, laughing, as he pinched 


the old genera]’s in tect. « j i 
iaian ear in jest, “I believe you, with 


at my door | 
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The full truth flashed upon my mind. IT was in 
, presence of the Emperor himself. As, however, 
‘up to this moment, I was unconscious of his pre- 
'sence, I resolved now to affect’ ignorance of it 
| throughout. 
| Had you despatches, sir?’”’ said he, turning 
toward me with a look of stern severity. 

«* Were any despatches found upon him, when 
he was taken ?” This latter question was directed 
to the aid-de-camp who introduced me, and who 
still remained at the door. 

** No, sire, nothing was found upon him except 
this locket.” 

As he said these words, he placed in Napoleon’s 
hands the keepsake which St. Croix had left with 
me years before in Spain, and which, as the reader 
may remember, was a miniature of the Empress 
Josephine. 

The moment the Emperor threw his eyes upon 
it, the flush which excitement had called into his 
cheek disappeared at once; he became pale as 
death—his very lips as Licodless as his wan cheek. 

«Leave me, Lefevre; leave me, Cambronne, 
for a moment: I will speak with this gentleman 
alone.” 

As the door closed upon them, he leaned his arm 
upon the mantel-piece, and with his head sunk 
upon his bosom, remained some moments without 
speaking. 

“« En mauvais augure,’”’ muttered he within his 
teeth, as his piercing gaze was riveted upon the 
picture before him. ‘“ Voild la troisiéme fois: 

eut-étre la derniére.” Then suddenly rousing 
imself, he advanced close to me, and seizing me 
by the arm with a grasp like iron, inquired, 

“‘How came you by this picture? The truth, 
sir: mark me, the truth.” 

Without showing any sign of feeling hurt at the 
insinuation of his question, I detailed, in as few 
words as I could, the circumstance by which the 
locket became mine. Long before I had concluded, 
however, I could mark that his attention flagged 
and finally wandered far away from the matter 
before him. 

“Why will you not give me the information I 
look for ; I seek for no breach of faith. The cam- 
paign is all but over. The Prussians were beaten 
at Ligny, their army routed, their artillery captured, 
ten thousand prisoners taken. Your troops and the 
Dutch were conquered yesterday, and they are in 
full retreat on Brussels. By to-morrow evening I 
shall date by bulletin from the palace at Lacken. 
Antwerp will be in my possession within twenty- 
four hours. Namur is already mine. Cambronne, 
Lefevre,” cried he, “* Cet homme-ld ne sait rien,” 
pointing to me as he spoke. ‘“ Let us see the 
other.” With this he motoned slightly with his 
hand, as a sign for me to withdraw, and the next 
moment I was once more in the solitude of my pri- 
son-room, thinking over the singular interview I 
had just had with the great Emperor. 

How anxiously pass the hours of one wha, de- 

rived of other means of information, is left to form 
|his conjectures by some passing object, or some 
|chance murmur. The things which in the ordinary 
| course of life are passed by unnoticed and unregard- 
| ed, are now matters of moment; with what scrutiny 

he examines the features of those whom he does not 
question; with what patient ear he listens to each 
| Passing word: thus, to me, a prisoner, the hours 
| went by tardily, yet anxiously: no sabre clanked ; 
!no war-horse neighod; no heavy-reoted cuirassier 
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tramped in the court-yard beneath my window, with- 
out setting a hundred conjectures afloat as to what 
was about to happen. For some time there had been 
a considerable noise and bustle in and about the 
dwelling. Horsemen came and went continually. 
The sounds of galloping could be heard along the 
paved causeway ; then the challenge of the sentry at 
the gate; then the nearer tread of approaching steps, 
and many voices speaking together, would seem to 
indicate that some messenger had arrived with des- 
patches. At length all the sounds became hushed 
and still; no longer were the voices heard ; and, ex- 
cept the measured tread of the heavy cuirassier, as 
he paced on the flags beneath, nothing was to be 
heard. My state of suspense, doubly greater now 
than when the noise and tumult suggested food for 
conjecture, continued now till towards noon, when a 
soldier in undress brought me some breakfast, and 
told me to prepare speedily for the road. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the rumblin 
noise of wagons was heard below, and a train o 
artillery carts moved into the little court-yard, loaded 
with wounded men. It was asad and frightful sight 
to see those poor fellows, as crammed side by side in 
the straw of the charette they lay, their ghastly wounds 
opening with every motion of the wagon, while their 
wan pale faces were convulsed with agony and 
suffering ; of every rank, from the sous-lieutenant to 
the humble soldier, from every arm of the service, 
from the heavy cuirassier of the guard to the light 
and intrepid tirailleur, they were there. I well re- 
member one, an artillery man of the guard, whom, 
as they lifted him forth from the cart, presented the 
horrifying spectacle of one, both of whose legs had 
been carried away by a cannon shot; pale, cold, and 
corse-like, he lay in their arms ; his head fell heavily 
to one side, and his arms fell passively, as in death. 
It was at this moment a troop of lancers, the ad- 
vanced guard of D’Erlon’s division, came trotting up 
the road; the ery of ‘* Vive ’ Empereur !”’ burst from 
them as they approached ; its echo rang within the 
walls of the farm-house, when endienty the dying 
man, as though some magic touch had called him 
back to life and vigour, sprang up erect between his 
bearers, his filmy eye flashed fire, a burning spot of 
red colouring his bloodless cheek ; he cast one wild 
and harried look around him, like one called back 
from death to look upon the living: and, as he 
waived his blood-stained hand above his head, 
shouted in a heart-piercing ery, “ Vive ’ Empereur !” 
The effort was his last. It was the expiring tribute 
of allegiance to the chief he adored. The blood 
spouted in cataracts from his half-closed wounds, a 
convulsive spasm worked through his frame, his 
eyes rolled fearfully, as his outstretched hands 
seemed striving to clutch some object before him— 
and he was dead. Fresh arrivals of wounded con- 
tinued to pour in; and now I thought I could detect 
at intervals the distant noise of a cannonade: the 
wind, however, was from the southward, and the 
sounds were too indistinct to be relied on. 

 Allons! allons! mon cher,’ said a rough but 
good-humoured looking fellow, as he strode into my 
room: he was the quartermaster of Milhaud’s dra- 
goons, under whose care I was now placed, and 
came to inform me that we were to set out imme- 
diately. 

Monsieur Bonnard was a character in his way: 
and, if it were not so near the conclusion of my his- 
tory, I should like to present him to my readers. As 
tt is, I shall merely say he was a thorough specimen 
of one class of his coentrymen—a Jond talker, a 
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louder swearer, a vapouring, boasting, oy . 
good-natured, and even oft-hes fell 
firmly believed that Frenchmen were the climax ; 
the species, and Napoleon the climax of French . 
Being a great bavard, he speedily told me all that 
had taken place during the last two days. From him 
I learned that the Prussians had seal been beater 
at Ligny, and had fallen back, he knew not wher: 
they were, however, he said, hotly pursued by 
Grouchy, with thirty-five thousand men, while the 
Emperor himself was now following the British an 
Dutch armies with seventy thousand more, 

“You see,” continued he, “ Paffaire eat finie : 

who can resist the Emperor?” 

_These were sad tidings for me, and although | 
did not ~ implicit confidence in my informant, | 
had still my fears that much of what he said wa 
true. 

** And the British, now,” said I, “ what directi 
have they taken ?” : ba 

“ Bah! they’re in retreat on Brussels, and wil 
probably capitulate to-morrow.” 

“ Capitulate !” 

“ Out, out: ne vous fachez pas, comarade,” sid 
he, laughing. “ What could you do against N 
leon? you did not expect to beat him, surely? Be 
come, we must move on; I have my orders t 
bring you to Planchenoit this evening, and our horses 
are tired enough already.” 

** Mine, methinks, should be fresh,” said J. 

“ Parbleu non,” replied he : * he has twice made 
the journey to Frasnes this morning with despatches 
for Marshal Ney; the Emperor is enraged with the 
marshal for having retreated last night, having the 
wood in his possession; he says he should hare 
waited till day-break, and then fallen upon yoor » 
treating columns. As it is, you are getting away 
without much loss. Sacristie, that was a fine 
charge!’ These last words he muttered to himself; 
adding, between his teeth, “ sixty-four killed a 
wounded.” 

«* What was that? who were they ?” said I. 

“ Our fellows,” replied he, frankly: “the Em- 
peror ordered up two twelve-pounders, and ~% 
squadrons of lancers; they fell upon your light 
Se in a narrow part of the high road. But sut- 

enly we heard a noise in front; your hussars fell 
back, and a column of your heavy dragoons came 
thundering down upon us. Parbiew! they swept 
over us as if we were broken infantry: and there’ 
there! said he, pointing to the court-yard, fom 
whence the groans of the wounded still rose, “ ther 
are the fruits of that terrible charge.” } 

I could not restrain an outbreak of triumphant 
pleasure at this gallant feat of my countrymen. 

“Yes, yes,” said the honest quartermaster, *'! 
was a fine thing; but a heavy reckoning 1s a hand. 
But, come now, Jet us take the road.” 

“In a few moments more I found myself seated 
upon a heavy Norman horse, whose lumbering dem 
peak saddle was nearly cleft in two by a sabre cut. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Monsieur Bonnard, as he saw mY 
eye fixed on the spot, it was one of your fellows did 
that, and the same cut clove poor Pierre ftom te 
neck to the seat.” 

“I hope,” said I, laughing, ‘the saddle may »* 
prove an unlucky one.” : : 

“No, no, said the Frenchman, seriously ; it hs 
paid its debt to fate.” : the 

As we pressed on our road, which, broken by 
heavy guns and ploughed up in many places by 
artillery, was nearly impassable, we coul 
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hear 


and the r 
pather: while behind us, but still a long way off, 


dark mass appeared on the horizon : they were the 
advancing colunns of Ney’s division. 

« Have the troops come in contact more than once 
this morning ”” ; 

« Notelosely,” said the quartermaster: ‘ the armies 
have kept a respectful distance: they were like 
nothing I can think of,” said the figurative F rench- 
inan, “except two hideous serpents wallowing in 
aire, and vomiting at each other whole rivers of fire 
and fame.” : 

As we approached Planchenoit, we came up to the 
rear-gaard of the French army ; from them we learned 
that Ney’s division, consisting of the eighth corps, 
had joined the Emperor; that the British were still 
in retreat, but that nothing of any importance had oc- 
curred between the rival armies; the French merely 
firing their heavy guns from time to time, to ascer- 
win by the reply the position of the retreating forces ; 
the rain poured down in torrents; gusts of cold and 
stormy wind swept across the wide plains, or moaned 
sorrowfully through the dense forest. As I rode on 
by the side of my companion, I could not help re- 
— how little the effects of a fatiguing march 
and unfavourable weather were apparent on those 
wound me. The spirit of excited gaiety pervaded 
every rank ; and, unlike the stern features which the 
discipline of our service enforces, the French soldiers 
were talking, laughing, and even singing, as they 
marched; the canteens passed freely from hand to 
hand, and jests and toasts flew ftom front to rear 
along the dark columns; many carried their loaves of 
dark rye bread on the tops of their bayonets ; and to 
look upon that noisy and tumultuous mass as they 
poured along, it would have needed a practised eye 
o believe them the most disciplined of European 
armies, 

The sun was just setting, as mounting a ridge of 
land beside the high road, my companion pointed 
with his finger to a small farm-house, which, stand- 
ing alone in the plain, commands an extensive view 
on every side of it. 

“There,” said he, “there is the quartier-général ; 
the Emperor sleeps there to night : the King of Hol- 
iand will afford him a bed to-morrow night.” 

The dark shadows of the coming night were rapid- 
ly falling as I strained my eyes to trace the British 
position. A hollow rumbling sound announced the 
movement of artillery to our front. 

“What is it, Arnotte?” said the quartermaster to 
a dragoon officer who rode past. 

“It is nothing,” replied the other, laughing, * but 
ny Rupe; be wishes to ascertain if the 

In foree, or if w - 
gullcieses™” e have only a strong rear 
Ray" spoke, fifteen heavy guns opened their 
a the still air reverberated with a loud 
- ~ the sound had not died away, the very 

“ e lay yet heavily upon the moist earth, when 
S Y pieces of British cannon rang out their 
i” and the very plain trembled beneath the 

“Ha! they are there thea,” exclaimed the 
7. —_ eyes mM with ecstacy. ‘Look! 

: ery are limberi 
peror is satisfied.” a 
né'so it was: a dark column of twelve hun- 

4 _ _ accompanied the guns into the 

bag trek hs eeled slowly ‘round, and wound their 

ar away to the right. The rain fell in 





from time to time the distant boom of the large | torrents; the wind was hushed, and, as the night 
tiring and pursuing armies replied to | fell in darkness, the columns moved severally to 


their destinations. The bivouacs were formed ; 


| the watch-fires were lighted, and seventy thousand 


men, and two hundred pieces of cannon occupied 
the heights of Planchenoit. 

** My orders are to bring you to La Caillou,” 
said the quartermaster ; ‘ and, if you only can spur 
your jaded horse into a trot, we shall soon reach it.”’ 

About a hundred yards from the little farm-house 
stood a small cottage of a peasant. Here some 
officers of Marshal Soult’s staff had taken up their 
quarters; and thither my guide now bent his steps. 

“Comment! Bonnard,” said an aid-de-camp, 
as we rode up, “‘ another prisoner. Sacre bleu! 
we shall have the whole British staff among us. 
You are in better luck than your countryman, the 
general, I hope,” said the aid-de-camp ; “his isa 
sad affair, and .’m sorry for it too; he’s a fine sol- 
dier-like looking fellow.” 

“Pray. what has happened?” said I. “To 
what do you allude ?” 

** Merely to one of ae people who has just 
been taken with some letters and papers of Bour- 
mont’s in his possession. The Emperor is in no 
very amicable humour toward that traitor, and re- 
solves to pay off some of his debt on his British 
correspondent.” 

** How cruel! how unjust!” 

« Why, yes, it is hard, I confess, to be fusille for 
the fault of another. Mais, que voulez vous?’ 

** And when is this atrocious act to take place ?” 

** By day-break to-morrow,” said he, bowing as 
he turned towards the hut. ‘ Meanwhile, let me 
counsel you, if you would not make another of the 
party, to reserve your indignation for your return 
to England.” 

«Come along,” said the quartermaster. “I find 
they have got quarters for you in the granary of 
the farm. I’ll not forget you at supper-time.” 

So saying, he gave his horse to an orderly, and 
led me by a little path to a back entrance of the 
dwelling. Had I time or inclination for such a 
scene, I might have lingered long to gaze at the 
spectacle beforeme. The guard held their bivouac 
around the quarters of the Emperor; and here, 
beside the watch-fires, sat the bronzed and scarred 
veterans who had braved every death and danger 
from the Pyramids to the Kremlin. On every side 
I heard the names of those whom history has 
already consigned to immortality ; and, as the fitful 
blaze of a wood-fire flashed from within the house, 
I could mark the figure of one who, with his hands 
behind his back, walked leisurely to and fro, his 
head leaned a little forward, as though in deep 
thought; but as the light fell upon his pale and 
placid features, there was nothing there to indicate 
the stormy strife of hope and fear that raged be- 
neath. From the rapid survey I took around, I 
was aroused by an officer, who, saluting ao 
litely desired me to follow him. We mount 
flight of stone steps, which, outside the wall of the 
building, led to the upper story of a large, but 
ruined granary: here a sentry was posted, who 
permitting us pass forward, I found myself in a 
small, mean-looking apartment, whose few articles 
of coarse furniture were dimly lighted by the feeble 
glimmer of a lamp. At the further end of the room 
sat a man, wrapped in a | blue cavalry cloak, 
whose face, covered with fis hands as he bent 


downward, was completely concealed from view : 
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the noise of the opening door dil not appear to 
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“* Stay, sir,” cried he, as he placed his hand upon 


arouse him, nor did he notice my approach. As I my arm: “I have overheard your project, Ina 


entered, a faint sigh broke from him, as he turned 
his back upon the light; but he spoke not a word. 

I sat for some time in silence, unwilling to ob- 
trude myself upon the sorrows of one to whom I 
was unknown; and, as I walked up and down the 
gloomy chamber, my thoughts became riveted so 
completely upon my own fortunes, that I ceased to 
remember my fellow prisoner. The hours passed 
thus lazily along, when the door suddenly opened, 
and an officer in the dresss of a lancer of the guard 
stood for an instant before me, and then, springing 
forward, clasped me by both hands, and called out, 

** Charles, mon ami, c’est bien toi??? 

The voice recalled to my recollection what his 
features, altered by time and years, had failed to 
do. It was Jules St. Croix, my former prisoner in 
the Peninsula. I cannot paint the delight with 
which I saw him again; his presence, now, while 
it brought back the memory of some of my hap- 

iest days, also assured me that I was not friend- 
ess. 

His visit was a brief one ; for he was in attend- 
ance on Marshal Lobau’s staff. In the few min- 
utes, however, of his stay, he said— 

*T have a debt to pay, Charles, and have come 
to discharge it. In an hour hence I shall leave this 
with despatches for the left of our line ; before I go, 
I’ll come here with two or three others, as it were 
to wish you good night: I’ll take care to carry a 
second cloak and a foraging cap: I’ll provide a fast 
horse; you shall accompany us for some distance. 
I’llsee you safe across our pickets. For the rest 
you must trust to yourself. C’est arrangé; n’est 


ce pas ?”’ 
Sne firm grasp of his hand, to which I responded 
by another, followed, and he was gone. 
Everything concurred to show me that a tremen- 
dous battle must ensue on the morrow, if the British 


forces but held their position. It was then with a 
feeling of excitement approaching to madness, that I 
saw my liberty before me; that once more I should 
join in the bold charge and the rude shock of arms, 
hear the wild cry of my gallant countrymen, and 
either live to triumph with them in victory, or wait 
not to witness our defeat. Thus flew my hopes as 
with increasing impatience I waited St. Croix’s com- 
ing, and with anxious heart listened to every sound 
upon the stairs, which might indicate his approach. 
At length he came: I heard the gay and laughing 
voices of his companions as they came along; the 
door opened, and affecting the a of old ac- 
quaintance, to deceive the sentry, they all shook me 
by the hand, and spoke in terms of intimacy. 

“ Labedoyére is below,” said St. Croix, in a whis- 

r; “you must wait here a few moments longer, 
and I'll return for you ; put on the cloak and cap, and 
speak not a word as you pass out. ‘The sentry will 
sores that one of our party has remained behind ; 
for I shall call out as if speaking to him as I leave 
the room.” 

The voice of an officer calling in tones of impa- 
tience for the party to come down, cut short the inter- 
view, and again assuring me of their determination 
to stand by me, they left the chamber, and descended 
into the court. Searcely had the door closed behind 
them, when my fellow prisoner, whom | had totally 
forgotten, sprang on his legs, and came towards me. 
His figure screening the lamp-light as he stood, pre- 
vented my recognizing his features; but the first 
tones of his voice told ine who he was. 





hour hence you will be free. Can you—will 
erform a service for one, who will esteem it no: the 
ess, that it will be the last that man can Tender me! 
The few lines that I have written here with my 
cil, are for my daughter.” os 

I could bear no more, and called out in a Voice 
broken as his own— 

“Oh, be not deceived, sir. Will you evenin » 
hour like this, except a service from one Whom you 
have banished from your house ?” 

The old man started as I spoke ; his hand tremblei 
till it shook my very arm, and, after a pause and wi 
an effort to seem calm and collected, he added— 

** My hours are few. Some despatches of Genen! 
Bourmont with which the Duke intrusted me, wer 
found in my possession. My sentence isa buried 
one—and it is death! By to-morrow’s senrise—" 

“« Stay, stay,” said I: “ you shall escape; mylif 
is inno danger. I have, as you see, even friends 
among the staff; besides, I have done nothing 
ee or endanger my position.” 

* No, sir,” said he sternly, * [ will not act sucha 
part as this. The tears you have seen in these o 
eyes are not for myself. I fear not death. Betterit 
were it should have come upon the field of gloriow 
battle; but as it is, my soldier’s honour is inte, 
untainted.” 

* You refuse the service on account of him whe 
proffers it,” said I, as I fell heavily upon a seat, ny 
head bowed upon my bosom. 

“ Not so, not so, my boy,” replied he kindly ; “the 
near approach of death, like the fading light of day, 
gives us a longer and a clearer view before us. | 
that I have wronged you; that I have imputed toym 
the errors of others; but, believe me, if I hare 
wronged you, I have punished my own heart; fm, 
Charles, I have loved you like a son.” 

“Then prove it,” said I, ** and let me act towanis 
you as towards a father: you will not? you refuse 
me still? Then by heaven I remain to share you 
fate. I well know the temper of him who sentenel 
you, and that, by one word of mine, my destiny i 
sealed for ever.” 

* No, no, boy: this is but rash and insane folly— 
Another year or two, nay, perhaps a few mouits 
more, and in the common course of nature I had ceased 
to be; but you, with youth, with fortane, and wil 
hope——”’ 

* Oh, not with hope,” said I, in a voice of agony. 

“Nay, say not so,” replied he calmly, while: 
sickly smile played sadly over his face; “you 
give this letter to my daughter, you will tell her tht 
we parted as friends should part: and if, after th, 
when time shall have smoothed down her grief, and 
her sorrow be rather a dark dream of the past thant 
present suffering; if, then, you love her, andif— 

‘Oh tempt me not thus,” said I, as the warm teas 
gushed from my eyes; ‘lead me not thus asin) 
from what my honour tells me I should do. Hatt 
they are coming already. I hear the clank of thet 
sabres; they are mounting the steps: not a mone 
is to be lost. Do you refuse me still?” ui 

“I do,” replied he firmly ; “ I am resolved to 
my fate.” E iat 

“Then so do I,” cried I, as folding my arms, 
down beside the window, determined on — 

‘Charley, Charley,” said he, etooping wr 
“my friend, my last hope, the protector of BY 
child si : 

“F will not go,” said 1, in a hollow whispe- 
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Already they were at the door; I heard their | 
voices a8 they challenged the sentry ; I heard his | 
iausket as he raised it to his shoulder. The thought 

hed across me: I jumped up, and throwing the 
inose mantle of the French dragoon around him, and 
replacing his own with the foraging cap of St. 
Croix, | sprang into a corner of the room, and, seat- 
sg myself so as to conceal my face, waited the re- 


othe door opened, the party entered laughing and 


i ther. 
— Eugene,” said one, taking Sir George 


by the arm, “you have spent long enough time here 

; learn the Enclish language. We shall be late at 

the outpost. Messieurs les Anglais, good night; good 
. ” 


t. 

, = repeated by the others as they passed 
at with Sir George Dashwood among them, who, 
veing that my determination was not to be shaken, 
ani that any demur on his part must necessarily 
compromise both, yielded them to a coup de main what 
he never would have consented to, from an appeal to 
his reason. ‘The door closed; their steps died away 
inthe distance. Again a faint sound struck my ear; 
itwas the challenge of the sentry beneath, and I 
yard the tramp of horses’ feet. All was still, and 
in a burst of heartfelt gratitude 1 sunk upon my 
knees, and thanked God that he was safe. 

Sosoandly did I sleep that not before I was shaken 
wreral times by the shoulder could I awake on the 
fillowing morning. 

“I thought there were two prisoners here,” said a 
miff voice, as an old mustached-looking veteran cast 
asearching look about the room. oMewseen we 
dull have enough of them before sunset. Get—get 
; Monsieur le duc de Dalmatie desires some infor- 
mation you can give him.”” 

Ashe said this, he led me from the room, and, de- 
wending the flight of stone steps, we entered the 
cur-yard. It was but four o’clock, the rain still 
filing in torrents; yet every one was up and stir- 


ming, 

“Mount this horse,” said my gruff friend, “and 
come with me to the left; the marshal has already 
gone forward.” 

The heavy mist of the morning, darkened by the 
luring clouds which almost rested on the earth, pre- 
waled our seeing above a hundred yards before 
%8; but the hazy light of the watch-fires showed me 
te extent of the French position, as it stretched 
my along the ridge toward the Hal road; we rode 
fiward at a trot, but in the deep clayey soil we sunk 
“each moment to our horses’ fetlocks ; I turned my 
wad a8 Iheard the tramp and splash of the horsemen 
wehind, and perceived that I was followed by two 

goons, who, with their carbines on the rest, kept 

eyes steadily upon me to prevent any chance 

esape. Ina slight hollow of the ground before 

“stood a number of horsemen who conversed to- 
ber in a low tone as we came up. 

“There! that is the marshal,” said my compa- 
mt, In a whisper as we joined the party. 
m4 &, monsieur le duc,”’ said an engineer colonel, 
ee beside Soult’s horse, with a coloured plan 
- hand—+ Yes, that is the chdteau du Goumont, 
ly et. It is, as you perceive, completely covered 
lee sng ground marked here; they will, doubt- 

"place a strong artillery force in this quarter.” 

- Ah! who is this ?” said the marshal, turning his 

8 suddenly upon me, and then casting a look of 
a around him, lest I should have overheard 
ed portion of their conversation. You are defi- 

meavalry, it would appear, sir ?”’ said he tome. 
reRvaRy, 1842. Museu. 
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** You must feel, monsieur le duc,” said I calmly 
* How impossible it is for me, as a man of honou- 
and a soldier, to afford you any information as to the 
army I belong to.” 

“TI do not see that, sir; you are a prisoner in our 
hands; your treatment—your fortune—your very life 
depends on us. Besides, sir, when French officers 
fall into the power of your people, I have heard they 
meet not very ceremonious treatment.” 

‘Those who say so, say falsely,” said I, “and 
wrong both your countrymen and mine. In any 
case———”’ 

“ The Guards are an untried force in your service,” 
said he, with a mixture of inquiry and assertion. 

I replied not a word. 

** You must see, sir,’’ continued he, * that all the 
chances are against you. The Prussians beaten, the 
Datch discouraged, the Belgians only waiting for 
victory to incline to our standard, to desert your 
ranks, and pass over to ours; while your troops, 
scarcely forty thousand, nay, I might say, not more 
than thirty-five thousand. Is it not so?” 

Here was another question so insidiously con- 
veyed that even a change of feature on my part might 
have given the answer. A half smile, however, and 
a slight bow, was all my reply; while Soult mut- 
tered something between his teeth, which called forth 
a laugh from those around him. 

“You may retire, sir, a little,” said he drily to 
me. 

Not sorry to be freed from the awkwardness of my 
position, I fell back to the little rising ground be- 
hind. Although the rain poured down without ceas- 
ing, the rising sun dispelled, in part, the heavy 
vapour, and by degrees different portions of the wide 
plain presented themselves to view; and, as the 
dense masses of fog moved slowly along, I could 
detect, but still faintly, the outline of the large irre- 
gular building, which I had heard them cail the 
chateau de Goumont,and from which I could hear the 
clank of masonry, as, at intervals, the wind bore the 
sounds toward me. ‘These were the sappers crene/- 
ling the walls for musketry; and this I could now 
perceive was looked upon as a position of no small 
importance. Surrounded by a straggling orchard of 
aged fruit trees, the chateau lay some hundred yards 
in advance of the British line, commanded by two 
eminences ; one of which, in the possession of the 
French, was already occupied by a park of eleven 

uns: of the other 1 knew nothing, except the pass- 
ing glance I had obtained of its position on the map. 

The second corps, under Jerome Buonaparte, with 
Foy and Kellerman’s brigade of light artillery, 
stretched behind us. On the right of these came 
D’Erlon’s corps, extending to a small wood, which 
my companion told me was Frischermont; while 
Lobau’s division was stationed to the extreme right 
toward St. Lambert, to maintain the communication 
with Grouchy at Wavre, or, if need be, to repel the 
advance of the Prussians and prevent their junction 
with the Anglo-Dutch army. The Imperial Guard 
with the cavalry formed the reserve. Such was in 
substance, the information given me by my guide, 
who seemed to expatiate with pleasure over the mag- 
nificent array of battle, while he felt a pride in dis- 
playing his knowledge of the various divisions and 
their leaders. 

*«] see the marshal moving toward the right,” said 
he; * we had better follow him.” 

It was now about eight o’clock, as from the extre- 
mity of the line I could see a party of horsemen ad 
vancing at a sharp canter. 

Sp. or Mas. N 
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‘That must be Ney,” said my companion. “ See | flank movement, and resolved to attack the 
how rashly he approaches the English lines!” by the centre. Launching his cavalry and antillen 
And so it was. The party in question rode fear-| by the road to Brussels, he hoped thus to cut thy 
Jessly down the slope, and did not halt until they | communication of the British with their own Jef, 
reached within about three hundred yards of what | as well as with the Prussians, for whom he trusted 
appeared a ruined church. that Grouchy would be more than a match, 
** What is that building yonder!” The reserves were in consequence all t 
“ That—that,” replied he, aftera moment’s thought, | up to the centre. Seven thousand cavalry and a 
“ that must be La eve Sainte; and yonder, to the | massive artillery assembled upon the heights of 
right of it, is the road to Brussels. There, look | La Belle Alliance, and waited but the onder » 
now! your people are in motion. See! a columnis| march. It was eleven o’clock, and Na 
moving toward the right, and the cavalry are defiling | mounted his horse and rode slowly along the line; 
on the other side of the road. I was mistaken; that | again the cry of “ Vive ’ Empereur !” resounded, 
cannot be Ney. Sacre Dieu! it was the Emperor | and the bands of the various regiments struck y 
himself, and here he comes.” their spirit-stirring strains as the go sah 
As he spoke, the party galloped forward, and | moved along. On the British side all was try. 
pulled up short within a few yards of where we stood. | quil; and, still the different divisions appeared » 
** Ha!” cried he, as his sharp glance fell upon me, | have taken up their ground, and the ae ridge 
* there is my taciturn friend of Quartre Bras. You | from Ter-la-Haye to Merke-braine bristled wih 
see, sir, 1 can dispense with your assistance now; | bayonets. Nothing could omg be more equa) 
the chess-board is before me;”’ and then added, in a| than the circumstances of the field. Each army 
tone he intended not to be overheard, “ Every thing | possessed an eminence whence their artille mip 
depends on Grouchy.” lay. A broad and “—F undulating vale 7 
** Well, Haxo,” he called out to an officer who Sanrens both. The ground permitted inall mb 
galloped up, chapeau in hand, “ what say you? are | both cavalry and .infantry movements, and excep 
they entrenched in that position ?” the crumbling -valls of the chateau of Hougw. 
“No, sire, the ground is open, and in two hours | mont, or the farm-house of La Haye Sainte, 
more will be firm enough for the guns to maneeuvre.” | of which were occupied by the British, no adva- 
“* Now, then, for breakfast,” said Napoleon, as | tage either by nature or art inclined to either sid. 
with an easy and tranquil smile he turned his horse’s |It was a fair stand-up fight. It was the might 
head, and cantered gently up the heights toward La | tournament, not only of the two greatest nations, 
Belle Alliance. As he approached the lines, the ery | but the two deadliest rivals and bitterest enemies, 
of ** Vive ? Empereur !” burst forth. Regiment after | led on by the two greatest military geniuses that 
regiment took it up; and from the distant wood of | the world has ever seen: it might not be too much 
Frishchermont to the far left beside Merke-braine, | to say, or ever will see. As for me, condemned 
the shout resounded. So sudden, so simultaneous | to be an inactive spectator of the mighty struggle, 
the outbreak, that he himself, accustomed as he well doomed to witness all the deep-laid schemes and 
was to the enthusiasm of his army, seemed, as he | wel]l-devised plans of attack which were destined 
reined in his horse, and looked with proud and elated | for the overthrow of my country’s arms, my state 
eye upon the countless thousands, astounded and | was one of torture and suspense. I sat upon the 
amazed. He lifted with slow and graceful action | Jittle rising ground of Rossomme ; before me, it 
his unplumed hat above his head, and, while he} the valley, where yet the tall corn waved in npe 
bowed that proud front before which kings have ||uxuriance, stood the quiet and peaceful looking 
‘rembled, the acclamation burst forth anew, and rent | old chateau of Hougoumont, and the blossoming 
vhe very air. branches of the orchard; the birds were gail 
At this moment the sun shone brilliantly out from | singing their songs, the shrill whistle of the faul 
the dark clouds, and flashed upon the shining blades | musketry was to be heard, and through my glass! 
and glistening bayonets along the line. A dark and | eould detect the uniform of the soldiers who held 
lowering shadow hang gloomily over the British po- ithe position, and my heart beat anxiously and 
sition, while the French sparkled and glittered in the proudly as I recognized the Guards. In the or- 
sunbeams. His quick glance passed with lightning | ¢hard and garden were stationed some riflemen, a 
speed from one to the other; and I thought that, in| jeast their dress and the scattered order they 
his look, upturned to heaven, I could detect the fit- | .ymed bespoke them such. ’ 
ting thought which bade him hope it was an augury.; While I looked the tirailleurs of Jerome’s dit- 
The bands of the Imperial Guard burst forth in joy-| sion advanced from the front of the line, and, é 
ous and triumphant strains; and amid the repeated | seeding the hill in a sling trot, broke into scattered 
cries of “ ’Empereur ! [ Empereur !” he rode slowly parties ‘keeping up as they went a desultory and 
along toward La Belle Alliance. irregular fire. The English skirmishers, less €- 
pert in this peculiar service, soon fell back, and the 
head of Reil’s brigade began their march 
the chateau. The English artillery 1s um 
and opens its fire. Kellerman advances at a: > 
CHAPTER CXX.—Warertoo. his twelve pieces of artillery ; the chateau 1s 
cealed from view by the dense smoke 
Napo.eon’s first intention was, to open the bat-| attack thickens fresh troops pour forward, ee 
tle by an attack upon the extreme right; but Ney, | tillery thundering on either side ; the ant “ 
who returned from an observation of the ground, | both armies stand motionless spores Se as 
informed him that a rivulet, swollen by the late | rific combat, while every eye is turned to ood a0 
rains, had now become a foaming torrent, per-| devoted spot from whose dense mass 01 CO. 
fectly impassable to infantry. To avoid this diffi- | smoke the bright glare of artillery 1s ‘he 
culty he abandoned his favorite manceuvre of a! the crashing masonry, the burning rafters, 
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battle add to the frightful interest 
For above an hour the tremendous 
s without cessation; the artillery 
he height had now +“ its range, 
ringing shot tells upon the tottering 
pe age Ban oe Bw soldiers return faint and 
bleeding from the conflict, but there are few who 
A crashing volley of fire-arms is now 
he side where the orchard stands; a 
uecceed, one after the other, as 
f. A silence follows, when 
deafening cheer bursts forth, 
and an aid-de-camp gallops up to say that the or- 
chard has been carried at the point of the bayonet. 
The Nassau sharp-shooters, who held it, having 
afer a desperate resistance retired before the irre- 
istible onset of the French infantry. “4 vous, 
naintenant ?” said General Foy, as he drew his 
aibre,and rode to the head of his splendid division, 
which, anxious for the word to advance, were 
sanding in the valley. ‘ En avant! mes braves,” 
cried he, while pointing to the chateau with his 
sword, he dashed boldly forward. Scarcely had 
he advanced a hundred yards when a cannon shot 
neocheting as it went, struck his horse in the 
counter and rolled him dead on the plain: disen- 
gaging himself from the lifeless animal, at once he 
sprang to nis feet and hurried forward. The co- 
lumn was soon hid from my view, and I was left 
‘9 mourn over the omen inevitable fate that 
impended over my gallant countrymen. 
In the intense interest which chained me to this 


joud yell of 
of the scene. 
attack continue 
stationed upun t 


part of the field 1 had not noticed till this moment | 


that the Emperor and his staff were standing 
scarcely thirty yards from where I was. Napoleon 
sated upon a gray, almost white, Arabian, had 
suffered the reins to fall loosely on the neck, as he 
held with both hands his telescope to his eye; his 
dress, the usual green coat with white facings, the 
uniform of the chasseurs-d-cheval, was distinguished 
merely by the eross of the legion; his high boots 
were splashed and mud-stained, from riding through 
the deep and clayey soil; his compact and clean 
bred charger looked also slightly blown and heated, 
but he himself, and I watched his features well, 
‘ooked calm, composed, and tranquil. How anx- 
iously did I scrutinize that face ; with what a throb- 
ing heart did I canvass every gesture, hoping to 
find some passing trait of doubt, of difficulty, or of 
hesitation ; but none was there: unlike one who 
boked upon the harrowing spectacle of a battle- 
‘eld, whose all was depending on the game before 
um; gambling with ene throw his last, his only 
sake, and that the empire of the world. Yet, 
could I picture to myself one who felt at peace 
within himself; nought of reproach, nought of re- 
jan 9 move or stir his spirit, whose tranquil bark 
rs glided over the calm sea of life, unruffled by 
=e 1: of passion; I should have fancied such 
_ Beside him sat one whose flashing eye and chang- 
ag eee looked in every way his opposite ; 
a me With intense anxiety the scene of the deadly 
wld ® round the chateau, every look, every gesture 
- - changing fortune of the moment; his broad 
prac raoty J chest glittered with orders and deeora- 
oe ut his heavy brow and louring look, flashed 
; west black with excitement, could not easily be 
gotten. Tt was Soult, who in his quality of ma- 


the “; al accompanied the Emperor throughout 
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“ They have lost it again, sire,” said the marshal 
passionately, ‘and see they are forming beneath the 
cross fire of the artillery; the head of the colurnn keeps 
not its formation two minutes together; why does he 
not move up ?” 

** Domont, you know the British ; what troops are 
those in the orchard? they use the bayonet well.” 

The officer addressed pointed his glass for a mo- 
ment to the spot: then turning to the Emperor, re- 
plied, as he touched his hat, «They are the Guards, 
sire.” 

During this time Napoleon spoke not a word ; his 
eye ever bent upon the battle, he seemed to pay lit- 
tle, if any attention to the conversation about him. 
As he looked, an aid-de-camp breathless and heated 
galloped up. 

“The columns of attack are formed, sire; every 
thing is ready, and the marshal only waits the order.” 

Napoleon turned upon his saddle, and, directing 
his glass toward Ney’s division, looked fixedly for 
some moments at them. His eye moved from front 
to rear slowly, and at last carrying his telescope along 
the line he fixed it steadily upon the far left. Here, 
toward St. Lambert, a slight cloud seemed to rest on 
the horizon, as the Emperor continued to gaze stead- 
fastly at it; every glass of the staff was speedily 
turned in that direction. " 

- “It is nothing but a cloud ; some exhalation from 
that quarter,” whispered one. 

«*'T'o me,” said another, ‘ they look like trees, part 
of the Bois de Wavre.” 

“ They are men,” said the Emperor, speaking for 
the first time. “ Est-ce Grouchy ? Est-ce Blucher|?"’ 

Soult inelines to believe it to be the former, and 
proceeds to give his reasons, but the Emperor, with- 
out listening, turns toward Domont and orders him, 
with his division of light cavalry, and Subervie’s 
brigade to proceed thither at once. If it be Grouchy, 
to establish a junction with him ; to resist, should it 
prove to be the advanced guard of Marshal Blucher, 
Scarcely is the order given when a column of cavalry 
wheeling fours about unravels itself from the im- 
mense mass, and seems to serpentine like an enor- 
mous snake between the squares of the mighty army. 
The pace increases at every moment, and at length 
we see them merge from the extreme right and draw 
up, as if on parade, about half a mile from the wood. 
This movement, which by its precision and beauty, 
had attracted our entire attention, not only from the 
attack upon Hougoumont, but also an incident which 
had taken place close beside us. This was the ap- 
pearance of a Prussian hussar, who had been taken 
prisoner between Wavre and Planchenoit, he was 
the bearer of a letter from Bulow to Wellington, an- 
nouncing his arrival at St. Lambert, and asking for 
orders. 

This at once explains the appearance on the right; 
but the prisoner also adds, that the three Prussian 
corps were at Wavre, having — their patrols 
two leagues from that town, without ever encounter- 
ing any portion of the force under the command of 
Grouchy. For a moment, not a word is spoken. A 
silence like a panic pervades the staff; the Emperor 
himeelf is the first to break it. 

“This morning,” sa’i he, tarning toward Soult, 
“the chances were r.nety to one in our favour, 
Bulow’s arrival has already lost us thirty of the 
number: but the odds are stil] sufficient, if Grouchy 
but repair the Aorrible fault he has committed.” 

He paused for a moment, and, as he lifted up his 





open hands, end turned a Jook of indignant passion 
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toward the staff, added in a voice, the sarcasm of | the incessant roll of the artillery played about then, 
whose tone there is no forgetting, | To the right of Ney’s attack, D’Erlon advanced wis, 
* Il amused Gembloux! Still,” said he, speaking | three divisions, and the artillery’of the Guard, To 
rapidly, and with more energy than I had hitherto | ward this part of the field my companion moved 
noticed, “ Bulow may not be entirely cut off. Let General Le Vasseur desired to know if the divisions 
an officer approach. Take this letter, sir,” giving as |on the Brussels road were English or Hanoverian 
he spoke Bulow’s letter to Lord Wellington, “give | troops, and I was sent for, to. answer the question 
this letter to Marshal Grouchy; tell him that at this | We passed from square to square until at length e 
moment he should be before Wavre; tell him that | found ourselves upon the flank of D’Erlon’s division, 
already, had he obeyed his orders . Butno,! Le Vasseur, who, at the head of his Cuirassiers, 
tell him to march at once, to press forward his | waited but the order to charge, waved impatient!s 
cavalry, to come up in two hours—in three, at far- | with his sword for us to approach. We were now 
thest. You have but five leagues to ride; see, sir, to the right of the high road, and about four hundred 
that you reach him within an hour.” | yards from the crest of the hill, where, protected by 
As the officer hurries away at the top of his speed, | a slight hedge, Picton, with Kempt’s brigade, waited 
an aid-de-camp from General Domont confirms the | the attack of the enemy. 
news; they are the Prussians whom he has before| Just at this moment, an incident took place, whieh, 
him. As yet, however, they are debouching from } while in itself one of the most brilliant achievements 
the wood, and have attempted no forward move- | of the day, changed in a signal manner my own fo. 
ment. tunes. The head of D’Erlon’s column pressed with 
** What’s Bulow’s force, marshal ?” |fixed bayonets up the gentle slope. Already th 
“Thirty thousand, sire !”” | Belgian infantry gave way before them. The brave 
“ Let Lobau take ten thousand, with the cuiras- Brunswickers, overwhelmed by the heavy cavalry of 
siers of the young guard, and hold the Prussians in | France, began to waver ; then are broken; and at last 
check.” retreat in disorder up the road, a whirlwind of 
‘* Maintenant, pour les autres.” This he said with | ing squadrons thundering behind them. * En avan’ 
a smile, as he turned his eyes once more toward the | en avant! toujours la victoire est d nous,” is shouted 
field of battle. The aid-de-camp of Marshal Ney, | madly through the impatient ranks ; and the artillery 
who, bare headed and expectant, sat waiting for | is called up to play upon the British squares: upon 
orders, presented himself to view. The Emperor | which, fixed and immovable, the cuirassiers have 
turned toward him, as he said with a clear firm | charged without success. Like a thunderbolt, the 
voice. flying artillery dashes to the front; but scarcely has 
“Tell the marshal to open the fire of his batteries; | it reached the bottom of the ascent, when, from th 
to carry La Haye Sainte with the bayonet, and leav- | deep ground, the guns become embedded in the soil: 
ing an infantry division for its protection, to march | the wheels refuse to move. In vain the artilley 
against La Papelotte and La Haye. They must be drivers whip and spur their labouring cattle. Imp- 
carried by the bayonet.” | tiently the leading files of the column prick with thei 
The aid-de-camp was gone; Napoleon’s eye | bayonets the struggling horses. The hesitation is 
followed him as he crossed the open plain, and was | fatal; for Wellington, who, with eagle glance, 
lost in the dense ranks of the dark columns.| watches from an eminence beside the road 
Scarcely five minutes elapsed when eighty guns | the advancing column, sees the accident. An order 
thundered ont together, and as the earth shook and | is given ; and, with one fell swoop, the hea cavalry 
trembled beneath, the mighty movement of the day | brigade pour down. _Picton’s division deploy’s int 
began its execution. From Hougoumont, where the | line; the bayonets glance about the ridge; and with 
slaughter and the carnage continued unslackened and | a shout that tells above the battle, on they come, the 
unstayed, every eye was now tarned toward the| fighting fifth. One volley is exehanged; but the 
right. I knew not what troops occupied La Haye | bayonet is now brought to the charge, and the Frene) 
Sainte, or whether they were British who crowned | division retreat in close column, pursued by their 
the heights above it; but in my heart, how fervently | gallant enemy. a 
did I pray that it might be so. Oh! in that moment| Scarcely had the leading divisions fallen back, and 
of suspense and agonizing doubt, what would I not | the rear pressed down upon, or thrown into disorder, 
have given to know that Pieton himself and the | when the cavalry trumpets sound a charge ; the brigh! 
fighting fifth were there; that behind that ridge, the | helmets of the Enniskilleners come flashing in the 
Greys, the Royals, and the Enniskillens, sat motion- | sunbeams, and the Scotch Greys, like a whi ~ di 
jess, but burning to advance; that the breath of the | wave, are rolling upon the foe. Marcognets a 
battle waved among the tartans of the Highlanders, | sion is surrounded; the dragoons ride them down 
and blew upon the flashing features of my own island | every side; the guns are captured; the ae & 
countrymen. Had I known this, I could have marked | down, and two thousand prisoners are — 7 
the onset with a Jess failing spirit. ‘sudden panic seems to seize upon the F ee 
‘There goes Marcognet’s division,” said my com- | cavalry, infantry, and ee are hurried iy; the 
panion, springing to his legs; they’re moving to the | each other. Vainly the French attempt to - y; 
right of the road. I should like to see the troops | untiring enemy press madly on; the househo 4 . 
that will stand before them.” | led on by Lord Uxbridge, come thundering dow? 
So saying, he mounted his horse, and, desiring me read, riding down with their gigantic —_— wn 
to accompany him, rode to the height beside [La | euirassiers of France. Borne along with saa 
Belle Alliance. ‘The battle was now raging from | ing torrents, I was carried on amid the dense ike 
the chateau de Hougoumont to St. Lambert, where | mingled mass. The British eavalry, = 7 
the Prussian tirailleurs, as they issued from the | the lightnings that sever the thunder-cloud, mm 
wood, were skirmishing with the advanced posts of | through in every direction, plunged may ies 
Lobau’s brigade. The attack upon the centre, how- | The roar of battle grew louder, a8 hand to ha 7 
ever, engrossed all my attention, and I watched the | fought. Milhaud’s heavy dragoons, with forward 
dark columns as they descended into the plain, while lancers, came up ata gallop. Picton presses 
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yaving his plumed hat above his head; his proud 
eves flashes with the fire of victory. ‘That moment 
is big last. Struck in the forehead by a musket ball, 
he falls dead from the saddle; and the wild yell of 
the Irish regiments, as they ring his death cry, are 
the last sounds which he hears. Meanwhile the 


Life-Guards are among as; prisoners of rank are 


captured on every side; and I, seizing the moment, 
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haud’s cuirassiers, armed with a terrible long straight 
sword, came sweeping down upon them. A line of 
impassable bayonets, a living chevauzx-de-frise of the 
best blood of Britain, stood firm and motionless be- 
fore the shock: the French mitraille played meérei- 
lessly on the ranks; but the chasms were filled up 
like magic, and in vain the bold horsemen of Gaul 
galloped round the bristling files. Atlength the word 
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throw myself among the ranks of my countrymen, | * fire!’ was heard within the square, and, as the 
and am borne to the rear with the retiring squadrons. | 


bullets at pistol range rattled upon them, the cuirass 


As we reached the crest of the hill above the road, | afforded them no defence against the deadly volley. 


load cheer in the valley beneath us burst forth, and 
om the midst of the dense smoke, a bright and 
printed flame shot up towards the sky. It was the 
frm house of La Haye Sainte, which the Wrench 
iad succeeded in setting fire to with hot shot; for 
sime time past the ammunition of the corps that held 
ithad failed, and a dropping irregular musketry was 
the only reply to the incessant rattle of the enemy. 
As the smoke cleared away we discovered that the 
French had carried the position; and, as no quarter 
was given in that deadly hand-to-hand conflict, not 
one returned to our ranks to tell the tale of their de- 
feat. 

“This is the officer that I spoke of,” said the aid- 
decamp, as he rode up to where I was standing, bare 
headed and without a sword. “He had just made 
bis eseape from the French lines, and will be able to 
give your lordship some information.” 

The handsome features and gorgeous costume of 
Lord Uxbridge were known to me: but I was not 
aware, till afterward, that a soldier-like, resolute 
woking officer beside him, was General Graham. It 
was the latter who first addressed me. 

“Are you aware, sir,”’ said he, ** if Grouchy’s force 
isarrived ¢” 

“They had not: on the contrary, as, shortly before 
leseaped, an aid-de-camp was despatched to Gem- 
bloux, to hasten his coming. And the troops, for 
ttey must be troops, were debouching from the wood 
yonder: they seem to form a junction with the corps 
the right; they are the Prussians. ‘They arrived 
there before noon from St. Lambert, and are part of 
bulow’s corps. Count Lobau and his division of 
va thousand men were despatched, about an hour 
nee, to hold them in check.” 

“This is great news,” said Lord Uxbridge. 
“Fitzroy must know it at once.” 

So saying, he dashed spurs into his horse, and 
won disappeared amid the crowd on the hill top. 

“You had better see the Dake, sir,” said Graham : 
“your information is too important to be delayed. 
Captain Calvert, let this officer have a horse, his own 
{0 tired to go much further.” 

“And a cap, I beg of you,” added I, in an under 
‘ove, “for I have already found a sabre.” 

By aslight circuitous route, we reached the road 
‘yon Which a mass of dismounted artillery-carts, 

ge Wagons, and tumblers, were heaped together 
Wa barricade against the attack of the French dra- 
sus, who more than once had penetrated to the 
ey crest of our position. Close to this, and on a 
nising ground, from which a view of the entire 
extended, from Hougoumont to the far left, the 

Pate of Wellington stood surrounded by his staff. 
ry a was bent upon the valley before him, when 

vancing columns of Ney’s attack still pressed 

"ward; while the fire of sixty great guns poured 

carnage into his lines. The second Bel- 


tn division, routed and broken, had fallen back 


J He twenty-seventh regiment, who had merely 
throw themselves into square, when Mil-| 





Men and horses rolled indiscriminately upon the 
earth; then would come a charge of our dashing 
squadrons, who, riding recklessly upon the foe, were 
in their turn, to be repulsed by numbers, and fresh 
attacks poured down upon our unshaken infantry. 

“That column yonder is wavering: why does he 
not bring up his supporting squadrons?” enquired 
the Duke, pointing to a Belgian regiment of light 
dragoons, who were formed in the same brigade with 
the seventh hussars. 

‘“* He refuses to oppose his light cavalry to cuiras- 
siers, my lord, said an aid-de-camp, who just return- 
ed from the division in question. 

«Tell him to march his men off the ground,” said 
the Duke, with a quiet and impassive tone. 

In less than ten minutes the regiment was seen to 
defile from the mass, and take the road to Brussels, 
to increase the panic of that city, by circulating, and 
strengthening the report, that the English were 
beaten, and Napoleon in full march upon the capital. 

“ What’s Ney’s force? can you guess, sir?”* said 
Lord Wellington, turning to me. 

« About twelve thousand men, my lord.” 

* Are the Guard among them ?” 

“No sir; the Guard are in reserve above La Belle 
Alliance.” 

“In what part of the field is Buonaparte ?” 

“* Nearly opposite to where we stand.” 

“TI told you, gentlemen, Hongoumont never was 
the great attack. The battle must be decided here,” 
pointing, as he spoke, to the plain beneath us, where 
still Ney poured in his devoted columns, where yet 
the French cavalry rode down upon our firm squares. 

As he spoke an aid-de-camp rode up from the 
valley. 

“The ninety-second requires support, my lord : 
they cannot maintain their positions half an hour 
longer without it.” 

“ Have they given way, sir?” 

“ No——”’ 

* Well, then, they must stand where they are. I 
hear cannon toward the left; yonder, near Frischer- 
mont.” 

At this moment the light cavalry swept 
base of the hill on which we stood, hotly ollowed 
by the French heavy cuirassier brigade. Three of 
our guns were taken, and the cheering of the French 
infantry, as they advanced to the charge, presaged 
their hope of victory. 

“Do it, then,” said the duke, in reply to some 
whispered question of Lord Uxbridge; and shortly 
after, the heavy trot of advancing squadrons was 
heard behind. 

They were the Life Guards and the Blues, who, 
with the first Dragoon Guards and the Enniskillens, 
were formed into close column. 

“I know the ground, my lord,” said I to Lord 
Uxbridge. 

“Come along, sir, come along,” said he, as he 
threw his hussar jacket loosely behind him, to give 
freedom to his sword-arm. ‘Forward, my men, 


ast the 
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forward, but steady; hold your horses in hand ; threes | decisive manwuvre of carrying one important poi 
about, and together charge.” of the ee lines, of turning him upon the 

“ Charge!” he shouted; while, as the word flew | or piercing him through the centre were here found 
from squadron to squadron, each horseman bent upon | impracticable. He might launch his avalanche of 
his saddle, and that mighty mass, as though instinct | grape-shot, he might pour down his crashing ¢9- 
with but one spirit, dashed like a thunderbolt upon lumns of cavalry, he might send forth the imp 
the column beneath them. The French, blown and | storm of his brave infantry ; but though death ip 
exhausted, inferior beside in weight, both of man and | every shape heralded their approach, still wer 
horse, offered but ashort resistance. As the tall corn | others found to fill the fallen ranks, and feed with 
bends beneath the sweeping hurricane, wave suc- | their heart’s blood the unslaked thirst for slaughter, 
ceeding wave; so did the steel-clad squadrons of | Well might the gallant leader of this gallant host, 
France fall before the nervous arm of Britain’s ca-| as he watched the reckless onslaught of the untiri 


valry. Onward they went, carrying death and ruin | enemy, and looked upon the unflinching few who, 


before them, and never stayed their course, until the | bearing the proud badge of Britain, alone sustained 


guns were recaptured, and the cuirassiers repulsed, 
disordered and roken, had retired beneath the pro- | 
tection of their artillery. 

There was, as a brilliant and eloquent writer on | 
the subject mentions, a terrible sameness in the 
whole of this battle. Incessant charges of cavalry | 
upon the squares of our infantry, whose sole ma- 
na@uvre consisted in either deploying into line to 
resist the attack of infantry, or falling back into | 
square when the cavalry advanced; performin; 
those two evolutions under the devastating fire of | 
artillery, before the unflinching heroism of that | 
veteran infantry whose glories had been reaped | 
upon the blood-stained fields of Austerlitz, Maren- | 
go, and Wagram, or opposing an unbroken front 
to the whirlwind swoop of infuriated cavalry. Such 
were the enduring and devoted services demanded 
from the English troops, and such they failed not 
to render. Once or twice had temper nearly failed 
them, and the cry ran through the ranks, “Are 
we never to move forward? Only let us at them!” 
But the word was not yet spoken which was to 
undam the pent up torrent, and bear down with 
unrelenting vengeance upon the now exulting 
columns of the enemy. 

It was six o’clock; the battle had continued with 
unchanged fortune for three hours. The French, 





masters of La Haye Sainte, could never advance 
further into our position. They had gained the 
orchard of Hougoumont, but the chateau was still 
held by the British Guards, although its blazing 
roof and crumbling walls made its occupation rather 
the desperate stand of unflinching valor than the 
maintenance of an important position. The smoke 
which hung upon the field rolled in slow and heavy 
masses back upon the French lines, and gradually | 
discovered to our view the entire of the army. We} 
quickly perceived that a change was taking place | 











in their position. The troops which on the left | 
stretched far beyond Hougoumont, were now 


moved nearer to the centre. The attack upon the 
chateau seemed less vigorously supported, while 
the oblique direction of their right wing, which pi- 
voting upon Planchenoit, opposed a face to the 
Prussians ; all denoted a change in their order of 
battle. It was now the hour when Napoleon, at 
last convinced that nothing but the carnage he 
eould no longer support could destroy the unyield- 
ing ranks of British infantry; that although Hou- 
goumont had been partially, La Haye Sainte com- 
= won; that upon the right of the road the 
arm-houses Papelotie and La Haye were nearly 
surrounded by his troops, which with any other 
army must prove the forerunner of defeat; yet still | 
the victory was beyond his grasp. The bold stra- | 
tagems, whose success the experience of a life had | 
proved, were here to be found powerless. The| 





the fight, well might he exclaim, “ Night or Blu. 
cher!” 

It was now seven o’clock, when a dark mas 
was seen to form upon the heights above the French 
centre, and divide into three gigantic columns, of 
which the right occupied the Brussels road. These 
were the reserves, consisting of the Old and You 
Guards, and amounting to twelve thousand—the 
élite of the French army—reserved by the Emperor 
for a great coup-de-main. These veterans of a 
hundred battles had been stationed, from the be- 
ginning of the day, inactive spectators of the fight; 
their hour was now come, and with a shout of 
“ Vive VEmpereur!” which rose triumphantly 
over the din and crash of battle, they began ther 
march. Meanwhile, aides-de-camp galloped along 
the lines, announcing the arrival of Grouchy, o 
reanimate the drooping spirits of the men; for a 
last, a doubt of victory was breaking upon the 
minds of those who never before, in the most ad- 
verse hour of fortune, deemed his star could set that 
led them on to glory. 

«They are coming: the attack will be made on 
the centre, my lord,” said Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
as he directed his glass upon the column. 
had he spoken when the telescope fell from his 
hand, as his arm, shattered by a French bullet, fell 
motionless to his side, 

*T see it,” was the cool reply of the Duke, as 
he ordered the Guards to deploy into line, and li 
down behind the ridge, which now the French ar- 
tillery had found the range of, and were labouring 
at their guns. In front of them the fifty-second, 
seventy-first, and ninety-fifth were formed ; the ar- 
tillery stationed above and partly upon the road, 
loaded with grape, and waited but the word 
open. 

Pie was an awful, a dreadful moment: the Prus 

sian cannon thundered on our left; but, so 

rate was the French resistance, they m 

little progress: the dark columns of the Guard had 

now commenced the ascent, and the artillery ceased 

their fire as the bayonets of the grenadiers sho 

themselves upon the slope. Then began — 

mendous cheer from right to left of our line whic 

those who heard never can forget. It was the im- 
atient long restrained burst of unslaked vengeance. 

ith the instinct which valor ——s 

the hour of trial was come ; and tha’ 

from rank to rank, echoing from the blood: sae 

walls of Hougoumont to the far off valley 

Papelotte. “They come! they come! he 

ery; and the shout of “Vive ’ Empereur! mingled 

with the outburst of the British line. wich 

Under an overwhelming shower of grape, ; ary 
succeeded a charge of cavalry of the Imperial ie 
the head of Ney’s column fired its volley 
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vanced with the bayonet. The British artillery now, 


at half range, and, although the planging fire 
seathed and devastated the dark ranks of the Guards, 
on they came; Ney himself, on foot, at their head. 
Twice the leading division of that gallant column 
turned completely round, as the — fire wasted 
and consumed them ; but they were resolved to win. 


Already they gained the crest of the hill, and the 


first line of the British were falling back before them. 
The artillery closes up; the flanking fire from the 
guns upon the road opens upon them; the head of 
their column breaks like a shell ; the Duke seizes the 
moment, and advances on foot toward the ridge. 

“Up, Guards, and at them !”’ he cried. 

The hour of triumph and vengeance had arrived. 
Ina moment the Guards were on their feet ; one vol- 
ley was poured in; the bayonets were brought to the 
charge; they closed upon the enemy ; then was seen 
the most dreadful struggle that the history of all war 
can present. Furious with long restrained passion, 
the Guards rushed upon the Jeading divisions; the 
seventy-first, and ninety-fifth, and twenty-sixth over- 
lapped them on the flanks. ‘Their generals fell 
thiekly on every side; Michel, Jamier, and Mallet 
ar killed: Friant lies wounded upon the ground; 
Ney, his dress pierced and ragged with balls, shouts 
still to advance; but the leading files waver; they 


fall back ; the supporting division thickens; confu- 
sion, panie succeeds: the British press down; the 
cavalry come galloping up to their assistance; and, 
at last, pell-mell, overwhelmed and beaten, the 
French fall back upon the Old Guard. This was 
the decisive moment of the day—the Duke closed 
gies, as he said, 


his 

“The field is won. Order the whole line to ad- 
vanee.”” 

_ On they came, four deep, and poured like a torrent 
from the height. 

“Let the Life Guards charge them,” said the 
Duke; but every aid-de-camp on his staff was 
ow and I myself brought the order to Lord 

Xbridge. 

Lord Uxbridge had already anticipated his orders, 
and bore down with four regiments of heavy cavalry 
upon the French centre. The Prussian artillery 
thundered upon their flank, and at their rear. The 
British ve was in their front; while a panic 
fear spread through their ranks, and the ery of 
“Sauve gui peut!” resounded on all sides. In vain 
Ney, the bravest of the brave; in vain Soult, Ber- 
rand, Gourgaud, and Labedoyére burst from the 
broken disorganised mass, and called on them to 
stand fast. A battalion of the Old Guard, with 
Pambronne at their head, alone obeyed the summons: 
oming into square, they stood between the pursuers 
and their prey, offering themselves a sacrifice to the 
lamished honour of their arms : to their order to sur- 
tender, they answered with a ery of defiance; and, 
48 our cavalry, flushed and elated with victory, rode 
= their bristling ranks, no quailing look, no era- 
= _ was there. ‘The Emperor himself endea- 
oa ‘o repair the disaster ; he rode with lightning 
~ hither and thither, commanding, ordering, nay 
the we aah but already the night was falling, 
ae usion became each moment more inex tricable, 
ror e effort was a fruitless one. A regiment of 
—— and two batteries were in reserve behind 
bat —— he threw them rapidly into position ; 
pn overwhelming impulse of flight drove the 
the ton them, and they were carried away upon 
Te of the beaten army. No sooner did the 

Petor see this his last hope desert him, than he 
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dismounted from his horse, and, drawing his sword, 

threw himself into a square, which the first regiment 
of chasseurs of the old gaard had formed with a rem- 
nant of the battalion; Jerome followed him as he 

| Balled out, 

| * You are right, brother: here should perish all 
who bear the name of Buonaparte.”’ 

The same moment the Prussian light artillery rend 
| the ranks asunder, and the cavalry charge down upon 
the scattered fragments. A few of his staff, who 
never left him, place the Emperor upon a horse and 
fly through the death-dealing artillery and musketry, 
A squadron of the Life Guards, to which I had 
attached myself, came up at the moment, and as 
Blucher’s hussars rode madly here and there, where 
so lately the crowd of staff officers had denoted the 
presence of Napoleon, expressed their rage and dis- 
appointment in curses and cries of vengeance. 

Cambronne’s battalion stood yet unbroken, and 
seemed to defy every attack that was brought against 
them. To the second summons to surrender the 
replied as indignantly as at first; and Vivian’s bri- 
gade was ordered tocharge them. A cloud of British 
horse bore down onevery face of the devoted square ; 
but firm as in their hour of victory, the heroes of 
Marengo never quailed; and twice the bravest blood 
of Britain recoiled, baffied and dismayed. There 
was a pause for some minutes, and even then, as we 
surveyed our broken and blood-stained squadrons, a 
ery of admiration burst from our ranks at the gallant 
bearing of that glorious infantry. Suddenly the 
tramp of approaching cavalry was heard; I turned 
my head and saw two squadrons of the second Life 
Guards. The officer who led them on was bare- 
headed ; his long dark hair streaming wildly behind 
him and upon his pale features, to which not even 
the head-long enthusiasm of battle had lent one touch 
of colour. He rode straight to where I was standing. 
his dark eyes fixed upon me, with a look so fierce, so 
penetrating, that I could notlook away; the features, 
save in this respect, had almost a look of idiocy. It 
was Hammersly. 

“Ha!” he cried at last, “I have sought you out 
the entire day, but in vain. It is not yet too late. 
Give me your hand, boy. You once called on me 
to follow you, and I did not refuse; I trust you’ll do 
the same by me. Is it not so ?” 

A terrible perception of his meaning shot through 
my mind ao! deel his clay-cold hand in mine, 
and for a moment I did not speak. 

“I hoped for better than this,” said he bitterly, 
and as a glance of withering scorn flashed from his 
eye. “I did trust that he who was preferred before 
me was at least not a coward.” 

As the words fall from his lips I nearly leaped 
from my saddle, and mechanically raised my sabre 
to cleave him on the spot. 

“Then follow me,” shouted he, pointing with his 
sword to the glistening ranks before us. 

**Come on,” said I, with a voice hoarse with 
passion, while burying my ~~ in my horse’s 
flanks, I sprang a full length before him, and bore 
down upon the enemy. A loud shout a deafening 
volley, the agonizing cry of the wounded and the 
dying, were all I heard, as my horse, rearing madly 
upward, plunged twice into the air, and then fell 
dead upon the earth, crushing me beneath his cum- 
brous weight, lifeless and insensible. 

* * « 7. * * *- * 

The day was breaking; the cold, gray light of 
morning was struggling through the misty darkness 
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when I once more recovered my consciousness. 
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There are moments in life when memory can 80 
suddenly conjure up the whole past before us, that 
there is scarcely time for a doubt ere the disputed 
reality is palpable to our senses. Such was this to 
me. One hurried glance upon the wide bleak plain 
before me, and every circumstance of the battle-field 
was present to my recollection. The dismounted 
guns, the broken wagons, the heaps of dead or dying, 
the straggling parties who on foot or horseback tra- 
versed p field, and the dark litters which carried 
the wounded, all betokened the sad evidences of the 
preceding day’s battle. 

Close around me where I lay the ground was 
marked with the bodies of our cavalry, intermixed 
with the soldiers of the Old Guard; the broad 
brow and stalwart chest of the Saxon lay bleach- 
ing beside the bronzed and bearded warrior of Gaul, 
while the torn-up ground attested the desperation 
of that struggle which closed the day. 

As my eye ranged over this harrowing spectacle, 
a dreadful anxiety shot through me as I asked my- 
self whose has been the victory. A certain confused 
impression of flight and of pursuit remained in my 
mind; but, at the moment, the circumstances of my 
own position in the early part of the day increased 
the difficulty of reflection, and left me in a state of 
intense and agonizing uncertainty. Although not 
wounded, I had been so crushed by my fall that it 
was not without pain I got upon my legs. I 
soon perceived that the spot around me had not yet 
been visited by the vultures of the battle-field who 
strip alike the dead and dying. The distance of the 
place from where the great conflict of the battle had 
occurred was probably the reason; and now, as the 
straggling sake fell upon the earth, I could trace 
the helmet of the Enniskilleners, or the tall bear- 
skin of the Scotch Greys, lying in thick confusion, 
where the steel cuirass and long sword of the French 
dragoons showed the fight had been hottest. As I 
turned my eyes hither and thither I could see no 
living thing near me. In every attitude of strug- 
gling agony they lay around, some buried beneath 
their horses, some bathed in blood, some with 
clenched hand and darting eye-balls, seemed strug- 
gling even in death; but all was still, not a word, 
not a sigh, not a groan was there. 

I was turning to leave the spot, and, uncertain 
which way to direct my steps, looked once more 
around, when my glance rested upon the pale and 
marble features of one who even in that moment of 
doubt and difficulty there was no mistaking. His 
coat torn widely open was grasped in either hand ; 
while his breast was shattered with balls, and bathed 
in gore. Gashed and mutilated as he lay, still the 
features wore no trace of suffering; cold, pale, 
motionless, but with the tranquil look of sleep, his 
eye-lids were closed, and his half-parted lips seemed 
still to quiver in life. I knelt down beside him; | 
took his hand in mine; I bent over and whispered 
his name; I placed my hand upon his heart, where 
even still the life blood was warm—but he was dead. 
Poor Hammmersly! His was a gallant soul; and, 
as I looked _ his blood-stained corpse, my tears 
fell fast upon his brow to think how far[ had myself 
veen the cause of a life blighted in its hope, and a 
death like his 





CHAPTER CXXI.—Bavssrzs, 


Once more I would entreat my reader’s indul. 
gence for the prolixity of a narrative, which has 
grown beneath my hands to a length I had never 
a a shall, however, be the last time 
or either the offence or the apology. M 
now soon concluded. a 

After wandering about for some time, uncertain 
which way to take, I at length reached the Char. 
leroi road, now blocked by carriages and 
conveying the wounded toward Brussels. Her 
I learnt, for the first time, that we had gained the 
battle, and heard of the total annihilation of the 
French army, and the downfall of the Emperor, 
On arriving at the farm-house of Mount St. Jean | 
found a number of officers, whose wounds pre- 
vented their accompanying the army in its forwanl 
movement. One of them with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, informed me that General 
Dashwood had spent the greater part of the night 
upon the field in search of me, and that my ser- 
vant, Mike, was in a state of distraction at my ab 
sence that bordered on insanity. While he was 
speaking, a burst of laughter and the tones ofa 
well-remembered voice behind, attracted my a 
tention. 

**Made a very good thing of it, upon my life. 
A dressing-case—not gold, you know, but silver 
gilt—a dozen knives, with blood-stoned handles, 
and a little coffee-pot, with the imperial arms—not 
to speak of three hundred Naps in a green sik 
purse — Lord! it reminds me of the Peninsula, 
Do you know, those Prussians are mere barbe- 
rians —hav’n’t a notion of civilized war. Bless 
your heart, my fellows in the legion would have 
ransacked the whole coach from the boot to the 
sword-case, in half the time they took to cut down 
the coachman.” 

“The major! as I live,” said I. “ How goes 
it, major ?” 

Eh, Charley, when did you turn up? De- 
lighted to see you. They told me ro were badly 
wounded, or killed, or something of that kind ; but 
I should have paid the little debt to your executors 
all the same.”’ ; 

‘* All the same, no doubt, major; but where, in 
Heaven’s name, did you fall upon that mine of 
pillage you have just been talking of ?” 

“In the Emperor’s carriage, to be sure, boy. 
While the Duke was watching all day the advance 
of Ney’s columns, and keeping an anxious look-out 
for the Prussians, I sat in a window of this 
farm-house, and never took my eye off the 
at Planchenoit. 1 saw the imperial carriage ther 
in the morning—it was there also at noon- om 
they never put the horses to it till past seven 0 
evening. The roads were very heavy, A 
crowd was great. I judged the pace coulda ; 
a fast one; and with four of the nniskilleners, 
charged it like a man. The Prussians, rer 
had the start of us; and, if they hadn’t —_ 
from my seat on horseback and ge’ “id 44 
pearance, that I was Lord Uxbridge, sho Igo 


b However, 
on fi h a few little souvenirs 


y hands upoo 
being 


Y rtion. 


ed my 


shot ; for two of Blucher 
be the Emperor, fired at me 
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« What an escape you had!” 
a“ Hadn't I, though? Fortunate too my Ennis- 


cilleners saw the whole thing; for I intend to make 
the circumstance the ground of an application for 
apension. Hark ye, Charley, don’t say any thing 


about the coffee-pot and the knives : the Duke, you 
know, has strange notions of his own on_ these 
matters. But isn’t that your man fighting his way 


yonder ?”” ‘ F 
* «Tare-an’-ages, don’t howld. me—that’s him- 
self—devil a one else.” 

This exclamation came from Mickey Free, who, 
with his dress torn and dishevelled, his a blood- 
shot and strained, was upsetting and elbowing all 
before him, as he made his way toward me through 
the crowd. 

“Take that fellow to the gu 
hold of him, serjeant. Knock him down. 
is the scoundrel ?”” 

Such were the greetings he met with on every 
side. Regardless of every thing and every body, 
he burst his way through the dense mass. 

“Oh, murther! oh, Mary! oh, Mases! Is he 
safe here after all ?”’ 

The poor fellow could say no more, but burst 
into a torrent of tears. A roar of laughter around 
him soon, however, turned the current of his emo- 
tions; when, dashing the scalding drops from his 
» he glared Rescaty like a tiger on every 
side, 

“Youre laughing at me, are ye?” cried he, 
“bekase I love the hand that fed me, and the mas- 
ter that stood to me. But let us see now which 
of us two has the stoutest heart; you, with your 
wt you, or myself with the salt tears on my 
ace, 


As he spoke, he sprang upon them like a mad- 
man, striking right and left at every thing before 
him. Down they went beneath his blows, levelled 
with the united strength of energy and passion, till 
at length, —_— upon him in numbers, he was 
overpowered, and thrown to the ground. It was 
with some difficulty I accomplished his rescue ; for 
his enemies felt by no means assured how far his 
amicable propensities for the future could be relied 
upon ; and, indeed, Mike himself had a most con- 
1 antipathy to binding himself by any 
pledge. 


ard-house. Lay 
Who 


With some persuasion, however, I reconciled all 
parties; and, having bY the kindness of a brother 
officer pp myself with a couple of troo 
horses, mounted, and set out for Brussels, fol- 
lowed by Mickey, who had effectually cured his 
auditory of any tendency to laughter at his cost. 

As I tode | the Bellevue, I saw Sir George 
Dashwood in the window. He was speaking to 
the ambassador, Lord Clancarty ; but the moment 
he caught my eye, hurried down to meet me. 

Charley, sa e—safe, — boy. Now am I really 
happy. The glorious day had i one of sorrow 
0 me for the rest of my life, had any thing hap- 
pened to you. Come up with me at once; I have 
more than one friend here who longs to thank you.” 

So saying, he hurried me along ; and before 1 
could well remember where I was, introduced me 
wa number of persons in the saloon. 

Cal very happy to know you, sir,” said Lord 
M rem } perhaps we had better walk this way. 

¥ trend Dashwood has explained to me the very 
Pressing reasons there are for this step ; and I, for 


* MY part, see no objection.” 
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** What, in Heaven’s name can he mean!” 
thought I, as he stopped short, expecting me to say 
something, while in utter confusion, I smiled, sim- 
pered, and muttered some flat nothings. 

** Love and war, sir,”’ resumed the ambassador, 
“* very admirable associates, and you certainly have 
contrived to couple them most closely together. A 
long attachment, I believe.”’ . 

“Yes, sir, a very long attachment,” stammered 
I, not knowing which of us was about to become 
insane. 

* A very charming person indeed; I have seen 
the lady,”’ replied his lordship, as he opened the 
door of a small room, and beckoned me to follow. 
The table was covered with materials for writing ; 
but before I had time to ask for any explanation 
of this unaccountable mystery, he added, “ Oh, I 
was forgetting, this must be witnessed: wait one 
moment.” 

With these words he left the room, while I, amazed 
and thunderstruck, vacillating between fear and hope, 
trembling lest the delusive glimmering of happiness 
should give way at every moment, and yet totally 
unable to explain by any possible supposition how 
fortune could so far have favoured me. 

While yet I stood hesitating and uncertain, the 
door opened, and the senhora entered. She looked a 
little pale, though not less beautiful than ever; and 
her features wore a slight trace of seriousness, which 
rather heightenc.! than took from the character of 
her Joveliness. 

“ T heard you had come, chevalier,” said she, “and 
so I ran down to shake hands with you: we may not 
meet again for some time.” 

« How so, senhora? you are not going to leave us, 
{ trust.” 

“‘ Then you have not seen Fred. Oh, I forgot, you 
know nothing of our plans.” 

‘* Here we are at last,” said the ambassador, as he 
came in, followed by Sir George, Power, and two 
other officers. ‘“ Ah, ma belle, how fortunate to find 
you here! I assure you, it is a matter of no small 
difficulty to get people together at such a time as 
this.” 

“Charley, my dear friend,” cried Power, “1 
scarcely hoped to have had a shake hands with you 
ere I left.” 

“ Do, Fred, tell me what all this means? I amin 
a perfect maze of doubt and difficulty, and cannot 
comprehend a word I hear about me.” 

“ Faith, my boy, I have little time for explanation. 
The man who was at Waterloo yesterday, is to be 
married to-morrow, and to sail for India in a week 
has quite enough upon his hands.” 

«Colonel Power, you will please to put your sig- 
nature here,” said Lord Clancarty, addressing him- 


self to me. 
“If you will allow me,” said Fred, I had rather 


represent myself.” 

“Ts not this the Colonel, then? Why, confound 
it, I have been wishing him joy the last quarter of 
an hour.” 

A burst of laughter from the whole party, in which 
it was pretty evident I took no part, followed this 
announcement. 

I stammered out something, while overwhelmed 
with confusion, I stooped down to sign the paper. 
Scarcely had I done so, when a renewed burst of 
laughter broke from the party. : 

“ Nothing but blunders, upon my soul,” said the 
ambassador, as he handed the paper from one te 


another. 
Sp. or Mag. r) 
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What was my confusion to discover that, instead 
of Charles O’Malley, I had written the name, Lucy 
Dashwood. I could bear nomore. The laughing 
and raillery of my friends, came upon my wounde 
and irritated feelings like the most poignant sarcasm. 
1 seized my cap, and rushed from the room. Desi- 
rous of escaping from all that knew me, anxious to 
bury my agitated and distracted thoughts in solitude 
and quiet, I opened the first door before me, and, 
seeing it an empty and unoccupied room, threw my- 
self upon a sofa, and buried my head within my 
hands. O! how often had the phantom of happi- 
ness passed within my reach, but still glided from 
my grasp. How often had I beheld the goal I aimed 
at, as it were, before me, and the next moment all 
the bleak reality of my evil fortune, was louring 
around me! 

“Oh, Lucy! Lucy!” I exclaimed aloud, “ but for 
you and a few words carelessly spoken, I had never 
trod that path of ambition, whose end has been the 
wreck of all my happiness. But foryou I had never 
loved so fondly ; I had never filled my mind with one 
image which, excluding every other thought, leaves 
no pleasure but in it alone. Yes, Lucy, but for 
you I should have gone tranquilly down the stream 
of life with naught of grief or care, save such as are 
inseparable from the maar | chances of mortality, 
loved, perhaps, and cared for by some one who 
would have deemed it no disgrace to have linked her 
‘ortune with my own. But for you, and I had never 
ceen 

“A soldier you would say,’’ whispered a soft 
voice, as a light hand gently touched my shoulder. 
** I had come,” continued she, “to thank you for a 
gift no gratitude can ey sti | father’s life; but, 
truly I did not think to hear the words you have 


spoken, nor, a om them, can I feel their jus- 


tice. No, Mr. O'Malley, deeply grateful as I am to 
you for the service you once rendered myself, bound 
as I am by every tie of thankfulness, by the greater 
one to my father, yet do I feel that in the impulse I 
have given to your life, if so be that to me you owe 
it, I have done more to repay my debt to you, than 
by all the friendship, all the esteem I owe you; if, 
indeed, by my means, you became a soldier, if my 
few and random words raised within your breast that 
fire of ambition which has been your beacon-light to 
honor and to glory, then I am indeed proud.” 

* Alas! alas! Luey—Miss Dashwood, I would 
say—forgive me if 1 know not the very words | 
utter. How has my career fulfilled the promise that 
gave it birth? For you, and you only, to gain your 
affeetion, to win your heart, I became a soldier, hard- 
ship, danger, even death itself were courted by me, 
supported by the one thought, that you had cared 
for, or had pitied me; and now, now 2s 

** And now,” said she, while her eyes beamed 
upon me with a very flood of tenderness, is it 
nothing that in my woman’s heart 1 have glowed 
with pride at triumphs I could read of, but dared not 
share in! Is it nothing that you have lent to my 
hours of solitude and of musing the fervor of that 
career, the maddening enthusiasm of that glorious 
path my sex denied me? I have followed you inmy 
thoughts across the burning plains of the Peninsula, 
through the long hours of the march in the dreary 
nights, even to the battle-field. 1 have thought of 
you ; I have dreamed of you ; I have prayed for you.” 

“ Alas! Lucy, but not loved me.” 

The very words as I spoke them, sank with a 
despairing cadence upon my heart. Her hand which 
had fallen upon mine trembled violently; I pressed 
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my lips upon it, but she moved it not. I dard » 
look up, her head was turned away, but her keay 
bosom betrayed her emotion. ms 

* No, no, Lucy,” 
not deceive myself, I 
me. Farewell!” 

Now, and for the last time, I pressed her hand 
once more to my lips, my hot tears fell fast Upon it, 
I turned to go, and drew one last look upon he, 
Our eyes met—I cannot say what it w i 
moment the whole current of my 
changed ; her look was bent upon me beaming with 
softness and affection, her hand gently pressed my 
own, and her lips murmured my name. 

The door burst open at this moment and §} 
George Dashwood appeared, Lucy turned one fleet. 
ing look upon her father, and fell fainting into ny 
arms. 

“God bless you, my boy,” said the old Gener, 
as he hurriedly wiped a tear from his eye, “] am 
now indeed a happy father.” 


cried I passionately, “] yj) 
ask for more than youcan gie 


CHAPTER CXXII.—Conctusion, 


bal * * * * * * + 


Tue sun had set about half an hour. Alread 
were the dusky shadows blending with the fain 
twilight, as on a lovely July evening we enters 
the httle village of Portumna: we, I say; for Lucy 
was beside me. For the last few miles of the way 
I had spoken little ; thoughts of many times I hai 
travelled that same road, in how many moods, o- 
cupied my mind, and although, as we flew rapidly 
along, some well known face would every now am 
then present itself, I had but time for the recognition 
ere we were past. Arousing myself from my revere, 
I was pointing out to Lucy certain well-known 
spots in the landscape, and directing her attention 
to places, with the names of which she had been 
for some time familiar, when suddenly a loud shout 
rent the air, and the next moment the carriage was 
surrounded by hundreds of country people, some 
of whom brandished blazing pine torches; other 
carried rude banners in their hands ; but all testified 
the most fervent joy as they bade us welcome. 
The horses were speedily unharnessed, and theit 
places occupied by a crowd of every age and ss, 
who hurried us along through the straggling stree! 
of the village, now a perfect blaze of bonfires. 

Mounds of turf, bog-fir, and tar-barrels, se! 
up their ruddy blaze, while hundreds of wild, but 
happy faces, fitted around and through them—now 
dancing merrily in chorus; now plunging madly 
into the midst of the fire, and scattering the red 
embers on every side. Pipers were t00, 
mounted upon cars or turf-kishes; even the ver) 
roof-tops rang out their merry notes ; the ensiga: 
of the little fishing-craft waved in the breeze, and 
seemed to feel the general joy around them, ' 
over the door of the village inn stood a ri 
lighted transparency, representing the bead of 
O’Malleys holding a very scantily-robed yon 
lady by the tips of the fingers; but tee 
damsel was intended to represent the genius 
west, or my wife, I did not venture to enquire. . 

If the welcome were rude, assuredly it bres 
hearty one. Kind wishes and blessings pou ot 
on every side, and even our own beg ot coat 
brighter colouring from the beaming 
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ys. The scene was wild; the lurid glare of the 
red torch light, the frantic gestures, the maddeni 
shouts, the forked flames rising amidst the dar 
shadows of the little hamlet, had something strange 
and almost unearthly in their effect; but Lucy 
showed no touch of fear: it is true she grasped m 
hand a little closer, but her fair cheek glowed wit 
pleasure, and her eye brightened as she looked, 
and, as the rich light fell upon her beauteous fea- 
tures, how many a blessing, heartfelt and deep, 
how many a word of fervent praise was spoken. 

“Ah! then the Lord be good to you; it’s your- 
self has the Gusting blue eyes. Look at them, 
Mary ; ain’t they like the blossoms on a peacock’s 
tail Musha, may sorrow never put a crease in 
that beautiful cheek! the saints watch over you! 
for your mouth is like a moss rose. Be good to her 
ver honor, for she’s a real gem; devil fear you, 
Mr. Charles, but you’d have a beauty.” 

We wended our way slowly, the crowd ever- 
thickening around us, until we reached the mar- 
ket-place. Here the procession came to a stand, 
andl could perceive by certain efforts around me 
that some endeavor was making to enforce silence. 

Whisht there; hould your prate ; be still, Paddy. 
Taar-an’-ages, Molly Blake, don’t be holding me 
that way ; let us hear his reverence : os him up 
on the 1: have a’t you got a chair for the 
priest? Run, and bring a table out of Mat Haley’s 
—Here, father—here, your reverence ; take care, 
will you? you'll have the holy man in the blaze!” 

By this time I could perceive that my worthy 
old friend, Father Rush was in the midst of the 
mob, with what appeared to be a written oration, 
as long as the tail of a kite, between his hands. 

“Be aisy, there ye sa who ’s tearing the 
back of my neck ? Howld me up straight—steady, 
now—hem !”? 

“Take the last taste in life to wet your ups, 
your riverence,” said a kind voice, while at the 
same moment a smoking tumbler of what seemed 
to be — y on the heads of the crowd. 

“Thank ye, Judy,” said the father, as he drained 


the cup. “ Howld the light ap Sees I can’t 


read my speech; there, now; be quiet, will ye? 
Here goes. Peter, stand to me now and give me 
he word,” 

This admonition was addressed to a figure on a 
tarrel behind the priest, who, as well as the imper- 
fect light would permit mae to desery, was the co- 
adjutor of the —_ Peter Nolan. Silence being 
perfectly established, Father Rush began— 


“When Mars, the of war, on high, 
Of battles first did think, 
~ girt his sword upon his thigh, 
nd— 


“ And, what is’t Peter ?”” 
“ And mixed a drop of drink.”” 


“And mixed a drop of drink,” quoth Father 
~pe with great emphasis ; when scarcely were 
y words spoken than a loud shout of laughter 
, a him his mistake, and he overturned upon 

7 curate the full vial of his wrath. 

at is it you mean, Father Peter? I’m 
ashamed of ye; faith it’s may be yourself, not 
mats, you are speaking of.’ 

“we around prevented me hearing what passed 
t Leould see by Peter’s gestares—for it was too 





ar to see bis face—that he was expressing deep 
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sorrow for the mistake. After a little time, order 
was again established, and Father Rush resumed— 


** But love drove battles from his head, 
And sick of wounds and scars ; 
To Venus bright he knelt and said— 


“ And said—and said ; what the blazes did he say ? 
“ T’]l make you Mrs. Mars,” 


shouted Peter, loud enough to be heard. 

‘* Bad luck to you, Peter Nolan, it’s yoursilf’s the 
ruin of me this blessed night. Here have I come 
four miles with my speech in ry pocket, ‘ per ti- 
bres et ignes."’ Here the crowd blessed themselves 
devoutly. “ Ay, just so; and he spoilt it for me, 
entirely. At the earnest entreaty, however, of the 
crowd, Father Rush, with renewed caution to his 
unhappy prompter, again returned to the charge. 


“Thus love compelled the god to yield, 
And seek for purer joys; 
He laid aside his helm and shield, 
And took— 


Took—took 
** And took to corduroys,” 


cried Father Nolan. 

This time, however, the good priest’s patience 
could endure no more, and he levelled a blow at his 
luckless colleague, which, missing its aim, lost him 
his own balance, and brought him down from his 
eminence upon the heads of the mob. 

Scarcely had I recovered from the perfect convul- 
sion of Jaughter into which this scene had thrown 
me, when the broad brim of Father Nolan’s hat ap- 
peared at the window of the carriage. Before I had 
time to address him, he took it reverently from his 
head, disclosing in the act the ever memorable fea- 
tures of Master Frank Webber ! 

*“ What! Eh! Can it be,” said I. 

“It is surely not,” said Lucy, hesitating at the 
name. 

“Your aunt, Miss Judy Macan. No more than 
the Rev. Peter Nolan, I assure you; though I con- 
fess, it has cost me much more to personate the !at- 
ter character than the former, and the reward by no 
means so tempting.” 

Here poor Lucy blushed deeply at the remem- 
brance of the scene alluded to; and, anxious to turn 
the conversion, I asked hy what stratagem he had 
succeeded to the functions of the worthy Peter? 

« At the cost of twelve tumblers of the a 
punch ever brewed at the O’Malley arms. e 
good father gave in only ten minates before the ora- 
tion began; and I had barely time to change m 
dress and mount the the barrel, without a moment’s 

re + .”? 

. e procession once more resumed its march, and 
hurried along through the town; we soon reached 
the avenue. Here fresh preparations for welcoming 
us, had also been made; but regardless of blazin 

tar-barrels and burning logs, the reckless crow 

pressed madly on, their wild cheers waking the 
echoes as they went. We soon reached the house, 
but with a courtesy which even the humblest and 
poorest native of this country is never devoid of, the 
preparations of noise and festivity had not extended 
to the precincts of the dwelling, With a tact which 
those of higher birth and older blood might be proud 
of, they limited the excesses of their reckless and 
careless merriment to their own village: so that, as 
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we approached the terrace, all was peaceful, still, 
and quiet. 
[ lifted Lucy from the carriage, and, passing my 
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| you. What a pity I did not meet you yestends 
ad a little dinner at Crillon’s. Harding, Vivie, 
and a few others; they all wished for You, ‘pon my 


arm around her, was assisting her to mount i life they did.” 
| 


steps, when a bright gleam of meonlight burst forth, 
and lit up the whole scene. 


pressive one: among the assembled hundreds there | 


Civil, certainly, thought I, as I have not thehonor 


It was, indeed, an im- | of being known to them. 


“You are at Meurice’s,” resumed he; “g 


who stood bareheaded, beneath the cold moonlight, | good house, but give you bad wine, if the don't 


not a word was now spoken; not a whisper stirred. 
I turned from the lawn, where the tall beech trees 
were throwing their gigantic shadows, to where the 
river, peering at intervals through the foliage, was 
flowing on its silver track, plashing amid the tall 
flaggers that lined its banks; all were familiar, all 
were dear to me from childhood. How doubly were 
they sonow! I lifted up my eyes toward the door, 
and what was my surprise at the object before them. 
Seated in a large chair, was an old man, whose 
white hair flowing in straggling masses upon his 
neck and shoulders, stirred with the night air; his 
hands rested upon his knees, and his eyes turned 
slightly epueel, seemed to seek for some one he 
found it difficult to recognize. Changed as he was 
by time, heavily as years had done their work upon 
him, the stern features were not to be mistaken ; but, 
as | looked, he called out, ina voice whose unshaken 
firmness seemed to defy the touch of time— 

* Charley O’Malley! come here my boy. Bri 
her to me till I bless you both. I’ve done you muc 
wrong; but you’ll forgive an old man who never 
asked as much from any other living. Come here, 
Lucy: I may call you so. Come here, my child- 
ren. I have tried to live on to see this day, 
when the head of an old house comes back with 
honour, with fame, and with fortune, to dwell amid 
his own people in the old home of his fathers.” 

The old man bent above us, his white hair fallin 
upon the fair locks of her who knelt beside him, an 
pressed his cold and quivering hand within her own. 

“ Yes, Lucy,” said I, as I led her within the 
house, “ this is home.” 

Here now ends my story. The patient reader 
who has followed me so far, deserves at my hands 
that I should not trespass upon his kindness one 
moment beyond the necessity; if, however, any 
Jurking interest may remain, for some of those who 
have accompanied me through this my history, it 
may be as well that I should say a few words fur- 
ther, ere they disappear forever. 

Power went to Todia, immediately after his mar- 
riage, distinguished himself repeatedly in the Bur- 
mese war, and finally rose to a high command that 
he this moment holds, with honour to himself and 
advantage to his country. 

O’Shaughnessy, on half-pay, wanders about the 
Continent; passing his summers on the Rhine, his 
winters at Florence or Geneva. Known to and by 
every body, his interest in the service keeps him au 
courant to every change and regulation, rendering 
him an invaluable companion to all towhom an army 
list is inaccessible. He is the same good fellow he 
ever was, and adds to his many excellent qualities 
the additional one, of being the only man who can 
make a bull in French. 

Monsoon, the major, when last I saw him, was 
standing on the pier at Calais, endeavoring, with a 
cheap telescope, to make out the Dover cliff, from a 
nearer prospect of which certain little family cireum- 
stances might possibly debar him. He recognized me 
in a moment, and held out his hand, while his eye 
twinkled with his ancient drollery. 

“Charley, my son, how goes it? delighted to see | 





now you: they know me,” added he in a whisper: 
“ never try any tricks upon me. I'll just drop in upon 
you at six.” 

“It is most unfortunate, major; I can’t have the 
pleasure you speak of; we start in half an hour,” 

“ Never mind, Charley, never mind—anoher tine. 
By-the-bye, now I think of it, don’t you remembe 
something of a ten pound note you owe me!” 

** As well as I remember, major, the cireumstance 
was reversed : you are the debtor.” 

“ Upon my life you are right ; how droll! No ma 
ter; let me have the ten, and I'll give you a check 
for the whole.”” 

The major thrust his tongue into his cheek as he 
spoke, gave another leer, pocketed the note, ani 
sauntered down the piér, muttering something tohim- 
self about King David and greenhorns ; but how they 
were connected I could not precisely overhear. 

Baby Blake, or Mrs. Sparks, to call her by he 
more fitting appellation, is a fine, fat, comely, good- 
looking and gaudily-dressed woman, going through 
life as happily as needs be: her greatest difficulties, 
and her severest trials, being her ineffectual efforts 
convert Sparks into something like a man for Galway. 

Last of all, Mickey Free. Mike remains attached 
to our fortune firmly, as at first he opened his career; 
the same gay, rollicksome Irishman ; we 
making love, and oceasionally making punch, 
spends his days and nights pretty much as he was 
wont to do some thirty years ago. He obtainsan ot 
casional leave of absence for a week or 80, but for 
what precise purpose, or with what exact object, I hare 
never been completely able to ascertain. I have heard 
it as true, that a very fascinating companion and a 
most agreeable gentleman frequents a certain oyster 
house in Dublin called Burton Bindon’s. I have also 
been told of a distinguished foreigner, whose black 
moustache and broken English were the admiration 
of Cheltenham for the last two winters. I greatly fear 
from the high tone of the conversation in the former, 
and for the taste in continental characters in the latter 
resort, that I could fix upon the individual whose con 
vivial and social gifts have won so much of their es 
teem and admiration, but were I to ran on thus,! 
should recur to every character of my story, with each 
and all of whom you have, doubtless, grown 
wearied; so here, for the last time, and with every 
kind wish, I say—adieu! 


L’ENVOI. 


Kinp Friexps—It is somewhat unfortunate —- 
record of the happiest portion of my — 
should prove the saddest part of my duty as his , 
and for this reason, that it brings me to that a 
where my acquaintance with you must close, 
sounds the hour when [ must say ; 7 het 

They, who have never felt the mysterious a ae 
binds the solitary scribe in his lonely stady, t 4 
circle of his readers, can form no adequate aS ab 
of what his feelings are, when that chain - rosea 
be broken—they know not how often, in the : “a 
garb of his narrative, he has clothed the inmos' oh 
ings of his heart—they know not how frequent’y 
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has spoken aloud his secret thoughts, revealing es 
though to a dearest friend, the springs of his action, 
the causes of his sorrow, the sources of his hope; 
they cannot believe by what a sympathy he is bound 
to those who bow their heads above his eae 
jo not think how the ideal creations of his brain are 
like mutual friends between him and the world, 
through whom he is known and felt, and thought of, 
and by whom he reaps in his own heart the rich har- 
vest of flattery and kindness that are rarely refused to 
any effort to please, however poor—however humble. 
They know not this, nor can they feel the hopes, the 
fears, that stir within him, to earn some passing word 
of praise—nor think they, when won, what bright- 
yess around his humble hearth it may be shedding. 
These are the rewards for nights of toil and days of 
thought—these are the recompenses which pay the 
lagu cheek, the sunken eye, the racked and tired 

. These are the stakes for which one plays his 
health, his leisure, and his life—yet not regrets the 


Prearly three years have now elapsed, since I first 
made by bow before you. How many events have 
crowded into that brief space! how many things of 
vast moment liave occurred? Only think that in the 
last few months you ’ve frightened the French ! ter- 
ified M. Thiers! worried the Chinese! and are, at 
this very moment, putting the Yankees into a “ most 
weommon fix!” not tomention the minor occupa- 
tions of ousting the Whigs, reinstating the Tories, 
and making O’Connell Lord Mayor—and yet, with 
all these and a thousand other minor cares, you have 
not forgotten your poor friend, the Irish Dragoon. 
Now this was really kind of you, and in my heart I 
thank you for it. 

Do not, I entreat you, construe my gratitude into 
aay sense of future favors, no such thing—for what- 
ever may be my success with you hereafter, I am 
truly deeply grateful for the past. Circumstances 
into which I need not enter, have made me, for some 
years past, a resident in a foreign country, and as my 
lothas thrown me into a land where the reputation 
of writing a book is pretty much on a par with that 
of picking a pocket, it may readily be conceived with 


vhat warm thankfulness I have caught at any little ges 


testimonies of your approval, which chance may 
ve thrown in my way. 

Like the reduced gentlewoman who, compelled 
by poverty to cry fresh eggs through the streets, 
added after every call— ] hope nobody hears me ;”? 
60 I, finding it convenient, for a not very dissimilar 
Treason, to write books, keep my authorship as qui- 
etly to myself as need be, and comfort me withthe 
assurance that nobody knows me. 

A word now to my critics. Never had any man 
more reason to be satisfied with that class than 
nyself—as if you knew and cared for the temper- 
— of the man you were reviewing—as if you 
: te aware of the fact, that it was at any moment 
. — power, by a single article of severe censure, 
pre emunguished in him forever, all effort, all 
whi ih or success, you have mercifully extended 
sam e mildest treatment, and meted out even 
. While Trees with a careful measure. 

a have studied your advice with attention, 
tmnhied your criticisms with care, I confess I have 
pe more than once, before your more palpa- 

" ~ ~ thought you might be hoaxing me. 
of in ant then, to be sure, I have been accused 
. —e real individuals, and compelling them 
vet shee ay book. That this reproach was un- 





Just, they who know me can best vouch for, while 
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I myself can honestly aver that I never took a por- 
trait without the consent of the sitter. 

Others again have fallen foul of me, for treating 
of things, places, and people, with whom I had no 
opportunity of becoming personally acquainted. 
Thus one of my critics has showed me that I could 
not have been a Trinity College man ; and another 
has denied my military matriculation. Now, al- 
though both my Latin and my learning are on the 
peace establishment, and if examined in the move- 
ments for cavalry, it is perfectly possible I should 
be cautioned, yet as I have both a degree and a 
commission, I might have been spared this re- 
proach. 

“ Of coorse,”’ says Father Malachi Brennan, who 
leans over my shoulder while I write, ‘* of coorse, 
you ought to know all about these things as well as 
the Duke of Wellington or Marshal Soult himself. 
*Unpe DeRYVATUER MILES. Ain’t you in the De 
militia?”? 1 hope the Latin and the translation will 
satisfy every objection. 

While, then, I have ncthing but thankfulness in 
my heart respecting the entire press of my own 
country, I have a small gradge with my friends of 
the far west; and, as this is the season of complaint 
should’nt I roll my tub 


against the Yankees, wh 
o ork paper, called the Sun- 


o?” <A certain New 


day Times, has thought fit, for some time past, to 
fill i 


ts columns with a story of the Peninsular war, 
announcing it as “ by the author of Charles O’Mal- 
=e Heaven knows that individual has sins —— 
of his own to answer for, without fathering a whole 
foundling hospital of American balderdash; but this 
kidnapping spirit of brother Jonathan would seem to 
be the order of theday. Not content with capturing 
MacLeod, who unhappily ventured within his fron- 
tier, he must come over to Ireland and lay hands on 
Harry Lorrequer. Thus, difficulties are thickening 
every day. When they dispose of the colonel— 
then comes the boundary question: after that there 
is Grogan’s affair—then me. They may liberate 
MacLeod*—they may abandon the state of Maine ; 
but what recompense can be made to me for this foul 
attack on my literary character? It has been sug- 
ted to be from the Foreign Office that the editor 
might be hanged. I confess I should like this; but 
after all, it would be poor satisfaction for the injury 
done me. Meanwhile, as MacLeod has the pas of 
me, I’ll wait patiently, and think the matter over. 

It was my intention, before taking leave of you, to 
have apologized separately for many blunders in my 
book; but the errors of the press are too palpable to 
be attributed to me. I have written letters without 
end, begged, prayed, and entreated that more care 
might be bestowed; but somehow, after all, they 
have crept in in spite of me. Indeed, latterly I be- 

n to think I found out the secret of it. My = 

isher, excellent man, has a kind of pride about 
printing in Ireland, and he thinks the blunders, like 
the green cover to the volume, give the thing a na- 
tional look. I think it was a countryman of mine 
of whom the story is told, that “eo for his 
spelling by the badness of his pen. is excuse, a 
little extended, may explain away anacronisms, and 
if it wont, I’m sorry for it, for I have no other. 

Here, then, I conclude: I must say adieu! Yet 
can I not do so, before I again assure you that if per- 


* I have just read that Macleod and Grogan have been 
liberated. May I indulge a hope that my case will en- 
gree the sympathies of the world during the Christmas 

olidaye. H. L. - 
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chance I may have lightened an hour of your soli- | before the New Year, you have not forgotten me, | 
tude, you, my friends, have made happy whole weeks | shall be delighted to have your company at Om 
of mine. And if happily I have called up a passing | Mess. 
smile upon your lip, your favour has spoken joy an Meanwhile, believe me most respectfully and 
ladness to many a heart around my board. Is it, | faithfully yours, 

n, strange that I should be grateful for the past— 
be sorrowfu! for the present? 

To one and all, then, a happy Christmas; and if 


Harry Lorreguer, 
Brussels, November, 1841. 





LAST MOMENTS OF LORD SYDENHAM. 


Tue following account of the death-bed of this 
lamented nobleman, professes to be extracted from 
the letter of an eye-witness. We take it from the 


| fortune to know.’ He then took leave of us all iz. 
_ dividually, saying something kind to each. ToM, 
| Murdoch, civil secretary, he expressed a wish thathe 


Morning Chronicle, and, of course, guard against should write the history of his administration is 


its being supposed that we adopt the sentiments ex- 
pressed :— 


“For about a week after the accident (a fall on) 
horseback, by which his leg was broken, and, at the | 
same time, a deep and painful wound inflicted just | 
above the knee,) he appeared to be going on tolerably | 
well, and, although he himself repeatedly expressed 
doubts as to his recovery, there was nothing to lead 
us to suppose, nor did the medical men give us to 
understand, that his presentiment was more than the 
natural consequence of the lowness produced by 
weakness. 

“On Monday, however, the 13th, spasms came 
on, first in the leg, and afterwards in the stomach 
and throat; yet still we had no idea that a fatal re-| 
sult would ensue. The prorogation had at first been 
fixed for Wednesday, and subsequently, at the re-| 
quest of the Assembly, seutpenel till F i 





riday; and | 
so little prepared were we then for what was to fol- | 
low, that during Thursday the governor-general was | 
employed in giving his decision on the several bills | 
which had been passed, and in revising the drafts of | 


the speech which, at his desire, had been prepared | 


for him. 

“On Friday morning his illness increased so much | 
that he was obliged to put off the prorogation, and | 
after consultation with his medical advisers, he de- 
termined to prorogue the Parliament by deputation. 
General Clitherow, being the senior military officer 
at present at Kingston, was selected for the purpose, 
and prorogued the Parliament on Saturday morning, | 
at twelve o’clock, giving at the same time the royal | 
assent or reservation to the bills, which had al] pre- | 
viously received Lord Sydenham’s decision, and | 
almost all of them his signature. In the night of | 
Friday occurred that great change which made it| 
evident that Lord Sydenham’s illness was rapidly | 
approaching to a fatal termination. Every one of! 
his symptoms was fearfully aggravated, and even! 
those who had before hoped most, were forced to 
confess that hope was now vain. He was perfectly | 
conscious of his own state; and about two 'elock | 
on Saturday afternoon, he, together with all his es-| 
tablishment, received the sacrament. He then dic-| 
tated to Mr. Dowling his will. To all his establish- | 
ment he left some token of kis regard. He desired 
to be remembered to Lord J. Russell, to whom he} 
bequeathed a memorial of his friendship; and when 
that part of his will was read over to him, he exerted 
himself to say, with emphasis, — ay 
by violent spasms in the throat, ‘Dowling, Lord | 
John is the noblest man it has ever been my good | 


Canada. He repeatedly mentioned his continned 
interest in this country, and his satisfaction that the 
Parliament was prorogued, the great institution! 
measures he had devised and proposed to Parliament 
passed into law, and the purposes of his mission a. 
complished. To his private secretary he said ‘Good 
by, Grey, you will defend my memory—mind, Grey, 
you will defend my memory!’ He then i 

to Major Campbell! and Mr. Baring, adding (motion 
ing with his hand to all,) *‘ Now leave me alone with 
Adamson (his chaplain) to die.’ 

“The rest of that day and the whole night wer 
—_ by him in prayer and conversation with his 
chaplain. During this period he suffered very much, 
but his mind never for an instant failed, “—— 
to be clouded by his approaching death, Once or 
twice his spasms were so severe that we were afraid 
he was gone; but it was not until seven o'clock 
Sunday morning that we were summoned into his 
room to see him breathe his last. At this moment 
all pain seemed to have ceased ; his countenance had 
resumed its usual expression; he gave one | 
steady look upon us all around the bed, and ex 
at five minutes past seven o'clock. 

“I cannot conclude without adding my confident 
belief that in Canada Lord Sydenham has not lef 
one personal enemy, and that his death in the service 
of his Queen and this colony, for whose welfare be 
died a martyr (since there can be no doubt that the 
severity of the two winters he passed here, acting 
on a constitution not over strong. alone rendered him 
unequal to bear the effects of an injury, not other- 
wige of a fatal character,) will be hallowed to Is 
good, that over his untimely* grave past differences 
will be forgotten, a spirit of charity grow UP 
flourish, and all parties unite cordially to camry 0 
the policy and administer the laws which his master 
mind devised, and his master hand enacted. . 

“In compliance with his own request, he is 
buried at Kingston. His remains will find a fit rest 
ing place among the inhabitants of that Ss 
owes to him its selection as the ea ital of : 
Canada; and his best monument will be the or 

rosperity of the colony itself, destined, no dow 
Cesome a mighty and magnificent empire—@ cong 
d those institutions 
faculty for the last 
he died in the very 


tity founded on that union an 
perfect which he devoted every 

two years of his life, and which 
act of completing.” —Brifanma. 


* Lord Sydenham had accomplished his forty-second 
year a few days only before his death. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FOURTH. 


Mx. Dexnts, having been made prisoner late in 
the evening, Was removed to a —— round- 
house for that night, and carried before a justice for 
examination on the next day, Saturday. The charges 
amainst him being numerous and weighty, and it 
being in particular proved by the testimony of John 
Willet and Gabriel Varden, that he had shown a 
special desire to take their lives, he was committed 
for trial. Moreover, he was honoured with the dis- 
tinction of being considered a chief among the in- 
surgents, and received from the magistrate’s lips the 
complimentary assurance that he was ina position 
of —. — would do well to prepare 
hi or the worst. 

To say that Mr. Dennis’s modesty was not some- 
what startled by these honours, or that he was alto- 

prepared for so flattering a reception, would 
be toclaim for him a greater amount of stoical phi- 
losophy than even he possessed. Indeed this gen- 
tleman’s stoicism was of that, not uncommon kind, 
which enables a man to bear with exemplary forti- 
tude the afflictions of his friends, but renders him, 
by way of counterpoise, rather selfish and sensitive 
in respect of any that happen to befall himself. It is 
therefore no disparagement to the great officer in 
question, to state without disguise or concealment, 
that he was at first very much alarmed, and that he 
betrayed divers emotions of fear, until his reasoning 
wr came to his relief, and set before him a more 

al prospect. 

n proportion as Mr. Dennis exercised these intel- 
lectual qualities with which he was gifted, review- 
ing his best chances of coming off handsomely, and 
with small personal inconvenience, his spirits rose, 
and his confidence increased. When he remem- 
bered the great estimation in which his office was 
held, and the constant demand for his services ; when 
be bethought himself how the Statute Book regarded 
him as a kind | universal medicine applicable to 
men, women, and children, of e a d iet 
o criminal constitution; and how high he stood in 
his official capacity, in the favour of the crown, and | 
both Houses of Parliament, the Mint, the Bank of Eng- | 

nd, and the judges of the land; when he recollected 

‘twhatever ministry was in or out, he remained 
red heer panacea, and that for his sake | 
cited nations of the earth when he called these 
things to mind and dwelt upon them, he felt certain 
= teem tare ee relieve from the | 

M es of his late proceedings, and would cer- 
ao him to his old place in the happy so- 

m. 

e. these crumbs, or as one may say, with these 
tek caves of comfort to regale upon, Mr. Dennis 
je re among-the escort that awaited him, 
ivi t Nee — * manly age a Ar- 
had hee a re some of the ruined cells 
dete : astily fitted up for the safe keeping of 
~ ash warmly received by the turnkeys, as 
nn mona ate, ae sa 
Onotonous duties. In this spirit, he 
ie ae ta care and conveyed into the 

n. 
“Brother,” cried the hangman, as, following an 
vis traversed under these novel circumstances 
patra yd of passages with which he was well 
» “am I going to be along with any body ?” 











“If you had left more walls standing, you'd have 
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been alone,”’ was the reply. “ As it is, we’re cramp- 
ed for room, and you'll have company.” 

“ Well,” returned Dennis, “1 don’t object to com- 
pany, brother, I rather like company. Iwas formed 
for society, I was.” 

“ That’s rather a pity, qn’t it ?”? said the man. 

* No,”’ answered Dennis, “I’m not aware that it 
is. Why should it bea pity, brother ?”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said the man carelessly. 
“| thought that was what you meant. Being formed 
for society, and being cut off in your flower, you 
know—” 

“] say,” interposed the other quickly, “ what are 
you talking of? Don’t! Who’s a going to be cut 
off in their flowers ?” 

“ Oh, nobody particular.—I thought you was, per- 
haps,” said the man. 

r. Dennis wiped his face, which had suddenly 
grown very hot, and remarking in a tremulous voice 
to his conductor, that he had always been fond of his 
—_ followed him in silence until he stopped at a 

oor. 

“This is my quarters, is itt’? he asked, face- 
tiously. 

“This is the shop, sir,” replied his friend. 

He was walking in, but not with the best possible 
grace, when he suddenly stopped, and started back. 

“ Halloa!”’ said the officer. ‘ You’re nervous.” 

“* Nervous!”” whispered Dennis, in great alarm. 
** Well I may be. Shut the door.” 

“] will, when you're in,” returned the man. 

“ But I can’t go in there,” whispered Dennis. “I 
can’t be shut up with that man. Do you want me 
to be throttled, brother ?”’ 

The officer seemed to entertain no particular desire 
on the subject one way or other, but briefly remark 
ing that he had his orders, and intended to obey 
them, pushed him in, turned the key, and retired. 

Dennis stood trembling with his back against the 
door, and involuntarily raising his arm to defend 
himself, stared at a man, the only other tenant of the 
cell, who lay, stretched at his full length, upon 3 
stone bench, and who paused in his deep breathing 
as if he were about to wake. But he rolled over on 
one side, let his arm fall negligently down, drew a 
long sigh, and murmuring indistinctly, fell fast 
asleep again. 

Relieved in some degree by this, the hangman took 
his eyes for an instant from the slumbering figure, 
and glanced round the cell in search of some “van- 
tage-ground or weapon of defence. There was no- 
thing moveable within it, but a clumsy table which 
could not be displaced without noise, and a heavy 
chair. Stealing on tiptoe towards this latter piece of 
furniture, he retired with it into the remotest corner, - 
and intrenching himself behind it, watched the ene- 
my with the utmost vigilance and caution. 

The sleeping man was Hugh ; and perhaps it was 
not unnatural for Dennis to feel in a state of ve’ 
uncomfortable suspense, and to wish with his whole 
soul that he might never wake again. ‘Tired of 
standing, he crouched down in his corner after some 
time, and rested on the cold pavement; but although 
Hugh’s breathing still proclaimed that he was slee 
ing soundly, he could not trust him out of his sight 
for an instant. He was so afraid of him, and of 
some sudden onslaught, that he was not content to see 
his closed eyes through the chair-back, but every now 
and then, rose stealthily to his feet, and peered at 
him with outstretched neck, to assure himself that 
he really was still asleep, and was not about to 
spring upon him when he was off his guard. 
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He slept so long and 30 soundly, that Mr. Dennis 
began to think he might sleep on until the turnkey 
visited them. He was congratulating himself upon 
these promising appearances, and blessing his stars 
with much fervour, when one or two unpleasant 
symptoms manifested themselves; such as another 
motion of the arm, another sigh, a restless tossing of 
the head. Then, just as it seemed that he was about 
to fall heavily to the ground from his narrow bed, 
Hugh’s eyes opened. 

It happened that his face was turned directly to- 
wards his unexpected visiter. He looked lazily at 
him for some half-dozen seconds without any aspect 
of surprise or recognition; then suddenly jumped 
up, and with a great oath, pronounced his name. 

** Keep off, brother, keep off!” cried Dennis, dodg- 
ing behind the chair. ‘Don’t do mea mischief. 
I’m a prisoner like you. Ihaven’t the free use of 
my limbs. I’m quite an old man. Don’t hurt me!” 

He whined out the last three words in such 
piteous accents, that Hugh, who had dragged away 
the chair, and aimed a blow at him with it, checked 
himself, and bade him get .* 

“[’ll get up, certainly, brother,” cried Dennis, 
anxious to propitiate him by any means in his power. 
“Til pont with any request of yours, I’m sure. 
There—I’m up now. What ean I do for you? Only 
say the word, and I’ll do it.” 

** What can you do for me!” cried Hugh, clutch- 
ing him by the collar with both hands, and shaking 
him as though he were bent on stopping his breath 
by that means. ‘* What have you done for me?” 

“The best. The best that could be done,”’ re- 


turned the hangman. 
Haugh made him no answer, but amy him in 
i 


his strong gripe until his teeth chattered in his head, 
cast him down upon the floor, and flung himself on 
the bench again. 

“If it wasn’t for the comfort it is to me, to see 
you here,” he muttered, “I'd have crushed your 
head against it; I would.” 

It was sometime before Dennis had breath enough 
to speak, but as soon as he could resume his propi- 
tiatory strain, he did so. 

“I did the best that could be done, brother,’ he 
whined; “I did indeed. I was forced with two 
bayonets, and I don’t know how many bullets, on 
each side of me, to point you out. If you hadn’t 
been taken, you’d have been shot; and what a 
sight that would have been—a fine young man like 

ou !” 

** Will it be a better, sight now?’’ asked Hugh, 
raising his head with such a fierce expression, that 
the other durst not answer him just then. 

“A deal better,’ said Dennis meekly, after a 
pause. ‘First, there’s all the chances of the law, 
and they’re five hundred strong. We may get off 
scot-free. Unlikelier things than that have come to 
pass. Even if we shouldn’t, and the chances fail, 
we can but be worked off once, and when it’s well 
done, it’s so neat, so skilful, so captivating, if that 
don’t seem too strong a word, that you'd hardly be- 
lieve it could be brought to sich perfection. Kill 
one’s fellow-creeters off with muskets !—Pah!” and 
his nature so revolted at the idea, that he spat upon 
the dungeon pavement. 

His warming on this topic, which to one unac- 
quainted with his pursuits and tastes, appeared like 
courage, together with his artful suppression of his 
own secret hopes, and mention of himself as being 
in the same condition with Hugh, did more to soothe 
that ruffian than the most elaborate arguments could 





have done, or the most abject submission 
rested his arms upon his reseed and » 
ward, looked from beneath his shaggy heir ot De 
nis, with something of a smile upon his face, 

**The fact is, brother,” said the hangman, in; 
tone of greater confidence, “that you got into bai 
company. The man that was with you was looked 
after _" > you and it was him I wanted. 4; 
to me, what have I got by it?’ Here w i 
and the same plight.” 7 _— 

** Lookee, rascal,” said Hugh, contracting his 
brows, ‘I’m not altogether such a shallow blade 
but I know you expected to get somethi by it, 
you would not have done it. But it’s done, an 
you’re here, and it will soon be all over with you 
and me; and I’d as soon die as live, or live as die, 
Why should I trouble myself to have revenge » 
you? To eat, and drink, and go to sleep, as loy 
as | stay here, is all I care for. If there was but, 
little more sun to bask in, than can find its way int 
this cursed place, I'd lie in it all day, and mt 
trouble myself to sit or stand up once. That's all 
the owe have for myself. Why should I care for 
you! 

Finishing this speech with a grow] like the yamn 
of a wild beast, he stretched himself upon the bench 
again, and closed his eyes once more. 

After looking at him in silence for some moments, 
Dennis, who was greatly relieved to find him in this 
mood, drew the chair towards his rough couch an 
sat down near him—taking the precaution, however, 
to keep out of the range of his brawny arm. 

** Well said, brother; nothing could be better said,” 
he ventured to observe. ‘ We’ll eat and drink of 
the best, and sleep our best, and make the best ofit 
every way. Any thing can be got for money. Lets 
spend it merrily.” 

Ay,” said Hiugh, coiling himself into a new posi 
tion.—* Where is it ?”’ 

“Why, they took mine from me at the 
said Mr. Dennis; ‘ but mine’s a peculiar case. 

“Is it? They took mine, too.” 

“ Why, then, I tell you what, brother,” Dennis 
began, * you must look up your friends—” 

“* My friends!” cried Hugh, starting up, and rest 
ing on his hands, ‘ where are my friends ? 

** Your relations, then,’’ said Dennis. 

‘“* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Hugh, waving one am 
above his head. * He talks of friends to me—talls 
of relations to a man whose mother died the death 
store for her son, and left him a hungry brat, wit 
a face he knew in all the world! He talks of this 
me!” 

Brother,” cried the hangman, whose features 
underwent a sudden change, “ You don’t mean ® 
sa <a 

‘I mean to say,”” Hugh interposed, “that C7 
hung her up at Tyburn: what was good e : 
her is good enough for me. Let them do the like 
me as soon as they please—the sooner | 

Say no more to me. I’m going to sleep. 

“ But I want to speak to you I want to hear mor 
about that,”’ said Dennis, changin colour 

“If you’re a wise man,” growled ugh, et 
his head to look at him with a savage frown, “J 
hold your tongue. I tell you I’m going to sleep 

Dennis venturing to say something more Ip % 
of this caution, the desperate fellow struck at MM 
with all his force, and missing him, lay down 4% 
with many muttered oaths and r ‘on 
turned his face towards the wall. A r two oF 
ineffectual twitches at his dress, which he wa 
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to venture upon, notwithstanding his danger- 
— Mr. Dennis, who burnt, for reasons of 
his own, to pursue the conversation, had no alterna- 
tive but to sit as patiently as he could, waiting his 
forther pleasure. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FIFTH. 


A mons has elapsed,—and we stand in the bed- 
chamber of Sir John Chester. —- the half- 
window, the Temple Garden looks green 
and pleasant ; the lacid river, gay with boat and 
and dimpled with the plash of many an oar, 
Jes in the distance; the sky is blue and clear; 
and the sammer air steals gently in, filling the room 
with perfume. The very town, the smoky town, is 
rdiant. High roofs and steeple tops, wont to look 
black and sullen, smile a cheerful gray; every old 
gilded vane, and ball, and cross, glitters anew in 
the bright morning sun; and high among them all, 
Saint Paul’s towers up, showing its lofty crest in 
bamished gold. 

Sir John was breakfasting in bed. His chocolate 
and toast stood upon alittle table at his elbow; books 
and newspapers lay ready to his hand, upon the co- 
velet; and, sometimes pausing to glance with an 
air of tranquil satisfaction round the well-ordered 
room, and sometimes to gaze indolently at the sum- 
mer sky, he ate, and drank, and read the news, lux- 
riousl y. 

The cheerful influence of the morning seemed to 
have some effect, even upon his equable temper. His 
manner was unusually gay; his smile more placid 
and agreeable than usual ; his voice more clear and 
pleasant. He laid down the newspaper he had been 
reading; leaned back upon his pillow with the air of 
one who resigned himself to a train of charming 
aes and after a pause, soliloquized as fol- 
ows : 

“And my friend the centaur, goes the way of his 
mamma! [am not surprized. And his mysterious 
friend, Mr. Dennis, likewise! I am not surprized. 
And my old postman, the exceedingly free-and 
yang madman of Chigwell! I am quite rejoiced. 
— best thing that could possibly happen 

Afier delivering himself of these remarks, he fell 
again into his smiling train of reflection; from which 
he roused himself at length to finish his chocolate, 
which was getting cold, and ring the bell for more. 

The new supply arriving, he took the cup from 
hig servant’s hand; and saying with a charmin 
a “Tam obliged to you, Peak,” dismi 


“It isa remarkable circumstance,” he said, dal- 
lying lazily with the teaspoon, “ that my friend the 
madman should have been within an ace of escap- 
ing, on his trial; and it was a good stroke of chance 
(or, as the world would say, a providential occur- 
hee) that the brother of my Lord Mayor should 
= been in court, with other country justices, into 
M ose very dense heads curiosity had penetrated. 

ae the brother of my Lord Mayor was de- 
sai ly Wrong ; and established his near relation- 
: P to that amusing person beyond all doubt, in 
ino tmy friend was sane, and had, to his 
a be » wandered about the country, with a 
i = ond parent, avowing revolutionary and rebel- 
Sentiments ; Tam not the less obliged t¢ him 

EBRUARY, 1842,—Museum. 3l 
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for volunteering that evidence. These insane crea- 
tures make such very odd and embarrassing remarks, 
that they really ought to be hanged, for the comfort 
of society.” 

The country justice had indeed turned the waver- 
ing scale against poor Barnaby, and solved the doubt 
that trembled in his favour. Grip little thought how 
much he had to answer for. 

“They will be asingular party,” said Sir John, 
leaning his head upon his hand, and sipping his cho- 
colate; ‘‘a very curious party. The hangman him- 
self; the centaur; and be madman. e centaur 
would make a very handsome preparation in Sur- 

ns’ Hall, and would benefit science extremely. 

hope they have taken care to bespeak him.—Peak, 

I am not at home, of course, toany body but the hair- 
dresser.” 

This reminder to his servant was called forth by a 
knock at the door, which the man hastened to open. 
After a prolonged murmer of question and answer, 
he returned ; and as he cautiously closed the room- 
door behind him, a man was heard to cough in the 

assage. 

, * Now, it is of no use, Peak,” said Sir John, 
raising his hand in deprecation of his delivering any 
message; “*I am not at home. I cannot possibly 
hear you. I told you I was not at home, and my 
word is sacred. ill you never do as you are de- 
sired ?” 

Having nothing to oppose to this reproof, the man 
was about to withdraw, when the visiter who had 
— occasion to it, probably rendered impatient by 

lay, knocked with his knuckles at the chamber- 
door, and called out that he had urgent business 
with Sir John Chester, which admitted of no de- 
lay. 

“« Let him in,” said Sir John. 
low,” he added, when the door was o > *how 
came you to intrude yourself in this extraordi- 
nary manner upon the —, of a gentleman? 
How can you be so wholly destitute of self-re- 
spect as to be guilty of such remarkable ill-breed- 
£9? 

« My business, Sir John, is not of a common kind, 
I do assure you,” returned the person he addressed. 
“If I have taken any uncommon course to get ad- 
mission to you, I hope I shall be pardoned on that 
account.” 

“ Well! we shall see; we shall see;” returned 
Sir John, whose face cleared up when he saw who 
it was, and whose prepossessing smile was now 
restored. “I am sure we have met before,” he add- 
ed in his winning tone, “but really I forget your 
name.” 

«* My name is Gabriel Varden, sir.” 

“ Varden, of course, Varden,” returned Sir John, 
tapping his forehead. ‘Dear me, how defective 
my memory becomes! Varden to be sure. Mr. 
Varden, the locksmith. You have a charming wife, 
Mr. Vafden, and a most beautiful daughter. They 
are well ?” 

Gabriel thanked him, and said they were. 

“I rejoice to hear it,” said SirJohn. ‘ Com- 
mend me to them when you return, and say that 1 
wished I were fortunate enough to convey, myself, 
the salute which I entrust you to deliver. And 
what,” he asked very sweetly after a moment’s 

ause, “can I do foryou? You may command me, 
reely.” 

ss T thank you, Sir John,” said Gabriel, with some 


“My good fel- 
ned 


pride in his manner, “ but I have come to ask no 
favour of you, though I come on business.—Private,” 
Sp. or Mae. P 
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he added, with a glance at the man who stood look- 
ing on, “ and very pressing business.” 

** | cannot say you are the more welcome for being 
independent, and having nothing to ask of me,’ 
returned Sir John, graciously, “for I should have 
been happy to render you a service; still, you are 
welcome on any terms. Oblige me with some more 
chocolate, Peak—and don’t wait.”’ 

The man retired, and left them alone. 

* Sir John,” said Gabriel, “I am a working-man, 
and have been all my life. If I don’t prepare you 
enough for what I have to tell; if I come to the 
point too abruptly; and give you a shock, which a 

ntleman could have spared you, or at all events 

essened very much, I hope you will give me credit 

for meaning well. I wish to be careful and con- 
siderate, and I trust that in a straight-forward person 
like me, you’ll take the will for the deed.”’ 

“Mr. Varden,” returned the other, perfectly com- 
posed under this exordium; ‘‘I beg you'll take a 
chair. Chocolate, perhaps, you don’t relish? Well! 
it 7s an acquired taste, no doubt.” 

“ Sir John,” said Gabriel, who had acknowledged 
with a bow the invitation to be seated, but had not 
availed himself of it; ‘* Sir John”—he dropped his 
voice and drew nearer to the bed—*“ I am just now 
come from Newgate—” 

“ Good Gad !” cried Sir John, hastily sitting up in 
bed ; “ from Newgate, Mr. Varden! How could you 
be so very imprudent as to come from Newgate! 
Newgate, where there are jail-fevers, and ragged 
people, and barefooted men and women, and a thou- 
8 horrors! Peak, bring the camphor, pont 
soul, 


Heaven and earth, Mr. Varden, my dear good 
how could you come from Newgate ?” 

Gabriel returned no answer, but looked on in si- 
lence, while Peak (who had entered opportunely 


with the hot chocolate) ran to a drawer, and return- 
ing with a bottle, sprinkled his master’s dressing- 

wn and the bedding ; and besides moistening the 
ocksmith himself, plentifully, described a circle 
round about him on the carpet. When he had done 
this, he again retired; and Sir John reclining in an 
easy attitude upon his pillow, once more turned a 
smiling face towards his visiter. 

“ You will forgive me, Mr. Varden, I am sure, 
for being at first, a little sensitive, both om your ac- 
count and my own. I confess I was startled, not- 
withstanding your delicate preparation. Might I 
ask you to do me the favour not to approach any 
nearer? You have really come from Newgate!’’ 

The locksmith inclined his head. 

* In-deed! And now, Mr. Varden, all exaggeration 
and embellishment apart,” said Sir John Chester, 
confidentially, as he sipped his chocolate, ** what 
kind of place is Newgate ?”’ 

“A strange | per y Sir John,” returned the lock- 
smith, “ of a sad and doleful kind. A strange place, 
where many strange things are heard and seen; but 
few more strange than that I come to tell you of. 
The case is urgent. I am sent here.” 

** Not—no,—no—not from the jail ?’’ 

“ Yes, Sir John; from the jail.” 

** And my good, credulous, open-hearted friend,” 
said Sir John, setting down his cup, and laughing,— 
* by whom ?” 

“By a man called Dennis—for many years the 
hangman, and to-morrow morning the hanged,” re- 
turned the locksmith. 

Sir John had expected—had been quite certain 
from the first—that he would say he had come from 
Hugh, and was prepared to meet him on that point. 
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But this answer occasioned him a degree of aston; 
ment, which for the moment he could fore 
his command of feature, prevent his face from‘ 

ing. He quickly subdued it, however, and sais 
the same light tone: 

“And what does the gentleman require of im¢! 
My memory may be at fault again, but I don’t reed) 
lect that I ever had the pleasure of an introduction 
him, or that I ever numbered him among my per- 
sonal friends, I do assure you, Mr. Varden,’ 

“Sir John,” returned the locksmith, gravely, «] 
will tell you, as nearly as I can, in the wok he 
used to me, what he desires that you should know, 
and what you ought to know without a momen; 
loss of time.” 

Sir John Chester settled himself in a Position of 
greater repose, and looked at his visiter with an e- 
pression of face which seemed to say, “This is a 
amusing fellow! I’!] hear him out.” 

** You may have seen in the newspapers, Sir,” said 
Gabriel, pointing to the one which lay by his side, 
“that I was a witness against this man upon his 
trial some days since; and that it was not his fault 
I was alive, and able to speak to what I knew.” 

“* May have seen!” cried Sir John. “ My dew 
Mr. Varden, you are quite a public character, and 
live in all men’s thoughts most deservedly. Nothing 
can exceed the interest with which I read your testi 
mony, and remembered that I had the pleasure of 2 
slight acquaintance with you. I hope we shall 
have your portrait published ?” 

“This morning, Sir,”’ said the locksmith, taking 
no notice of these compliments, “ early this momi 
a message was brought to me from Newgate, at this 
man’s request, desiring that I would go and see tim, 
for he had something particular to communicate. | 
needn’t tell you that he is no friend of mine, that | 
had never seen him, until the rioters beset my 
house.” 

Sir John fanned himself gently with the newsp:- 
per, and nodded. 

“I knew, however, from the ral report,” 
resumed Gabriel, ** that the order for his execation 
to-morrow, went down to the prison last night; and 
looking upon him as a dying man, I complied with 
his request.” ; 

* You are quite a Christian, Mr, Varden,” said 
Sir John; “and in that amiable capacity, you 0 
crease my desire that you should take achair.” _ 

“He said,” continued Gabriel, looking steadily 
at the knight, “that he had sent to me, because he 
had no friend or companion in the whole world, (be 
ing the common hangman,) and because he believed, 
from the way in which I had given my evidence, 
that I was an honest man, and would act truly by 
him. He said that, being shunned by ye: one 
who knew his calling, even by people of the lowest 
and most wretched grade; finding, when be 
joined the rioters, that the men he acted with had no 
suspicion of it (whieh I believe is trae enough, — 
poor fool of an old ’prentice of mine was one 
them ;) he had agele own — up to the time 
of his being taken and put in jail. ; 

“ Very discreet of Mr. ennis,” observed Sir 
John with a slight yawn, though still with the utaet 
affability ; “but—except for your admirable 
lucid manner of telling it, which is peri 
very interesting to me. 

« When,” strened the locksmith, quite unabashed 
and wholly regardless of these pyres ca : 
he was taken to jail, he found that his ont 
soner, in the same room, was a young mall, 
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a leader in the riots, who had been betrayed 


= up by himself. From something which 
fell os this unhappy creature in the course of 
the angry words they had at meeting, he discovered 
that his mother had suffered the death to which they 
both are DOW condemned.—The time is very short, 

" ” 
ay ht laid down his paper fan, replaced his 
cup upon the table at his side, and, saving for the 
smile that lurked about his mouth, look: 1 
jocksmith with as much steadiness as the locksmith 

t him. 
ee have been in prison now amonth. One 
enversation led to many more; and the hangman 
won found, from a comparison of time, and place, 
and dates, that he had exeented the sentence of the 
aw upon this woman, himself. She had been 
vapted by want—as so many people are—into the 
asy crime of passing forged notes. She was young 
ani handsome; and the traders who employ men, 
sonen, and children, in this traffic, looked upon her, 
sone Who was well adapted for their business, and 
who would probably go on without suspicion for 
along time. But they were mistaken; for she was 

in the commission of her very first offence, 
ai died for it. She was of gipsy blood, Sir John—” 

Itmight have been the effect of a passing cloud 
stich chocared the sun, and cast a shadow on his 
fe; but the knight turned deadly pale. Still he 
wet the locksmith’s eye as before. 

“She was of gipsy blood, Sir John,” repeated 
Gabriel, “and had a high, free spirit. This, and 
her good looks, and her lofty manner, interested 
sme gentlemen who were easily moved by dark 
eyes; and efforts were made to save her. ‘They 
night have been successful, if she would have given 
them any clue to her history. But she never would, 
adid, There was reason to suspect that she would 
wake an attempt upon her life. A watch was set 
won her night and day; and from that time she 
uever spoke agaiti—’ 

Sir John stretched out his hand towards his cup. 
The locksmith going on, arrested it half-way. 

Until she had but a minute to live. Then she 
‘woke silence, and said, in a low firm voice, which no 
one heard but this executioner, for all other living 
creatures had retired and left her to her fate, ‘ Yes, 
{Thad a dagger within these fingers and he was 
within my reach, I would strike him dead before me, 
even now!’ The man asked ‘ Who ?’—she said, The 
father of her boy.” 

Sir John drew back his outstretched hand, and 
seeing that the locksmith paused, signed to him with 
“wy politeness and without any new appearance of 
‘Motion, to proceed. 

“It was the first word she had ever spoken, from 
which it could be understood that she had any rela- 
they earth. ‘Was the child alive?’ he asked. 
‘Yes’ He asked her where it was, its name, and 
whether she had any wish respecting it. She had 
batone, she said. It was that the boy might live 

grow, in utter ignorance of his father, so that no 
we might teach him to be gentle and yy 
When he beeame a man, she trusted to the God of 
thei tribe to bring the father and the son together, 
pies. her through her child. He asked her 
questions, but she spoke no more. Indeed, he 
"ys she scarcely said this mueh to him, but stood 
with her face turned upwards to the sky, and never 
ied towards him once.” 


at the | gipsy 
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on the wall; and raising his eyes to the locksmith’s 
face again, said, with an air of courtesy and pa- 
tronage, ** You were observing, Mr. Varden—”’ 

‘That she never,” returned the locksmith, who 
was not to be diverted by any artifice from his firm 
manner, and his steady gaze, * that she never looked 
towards him once, Sir John; and so she died, and 
he forgot her. But, some years afterwards, a man 
was sentenced to die the same death, who was a 
i too; a sunburnt, swarthy fellow, almést a 
wild man ; and while he lay in prison, under sentence, 
he, who had seen the hangman more than once 
while he was free, cut an image of him on his stick, 
by way of braving death, and showing those who at- 
tended on him, how little he cared or thought about 
it. He gave this stick into his hands at Tyburn, 
and told him then, that the woman I have spoken of 
had left her own people to join a fine gentleman, 
and that, being deserted by him, and cast off by her 
old friends, she had sworn within her own proud 
breast, that whatever her misery might be, she 
would ask no help of any human being. He told 
him that she had kept her word to the last; and that, 
meeting him in the streets—he had been fond of her 
once, it seems—she had slipped from him by a trick, 
and he never saw her again, antil, heing in one of 
the frequent crowds at Tyburn, with some of his 
rough companions, he had been driven almost mad 
by seeing, in the criminal under another name, 
whose death he had come to witness, herself. Stand- 
ing in the same place in which she had stood, he 
told the hangman this, and told him, too, her real 
name, which only her own people and the gentleman 
for whose sake she had left them knew.—That name 
he will tell again, Sir John, to none but you.” 

“To none but me!” exclaimed the knight, paus- 
ing in the act of raising his cup to his lips with a 
perfectly steady hand, and curling up his little finger 
for the better display of a brilliant ring with which 
it was ornamented : ** but me !—My dear Mr. Varden, 
how very preposterous to select me for his confidence ! 
With you at his elbow, too, who are so perfectly 
trustworthy.” 

“ Sir John, Sir John,”’ returned the locksmith, * at 
twelve to-morrow, these men die. Hear the few 
words I have to add, and do not hope to deceive me ; 
for though 1 am a plain man of humble station, and 
you are a gentleman of rank and learning, the truth 
raises me to your level, and by its power I xnow 
that you anticipate the disclosure with which I am 
about to end, and that you believe this doomed man, 
Hugh, to be your son.” 

“ Nay,” said Sir John, bantering him with a gay 
air; “*the wild gentleman, who died so suddenly, 
scarcely went as far as that, I think ?” 

“ He did not,” returned the locksmith, “ for she 
had bound him by some pledge, known only to these 
people, and which the worst among them respect, 
not to tell your name; but, in a fantastic pattern 
on the stick, he had carved some letters, and when 
the hangman asked it, he bade him, especially if he 
should ever meet with her son in after life, remember 
that place well.” 

«“ What place ?” 

«¢ Chester.” 

The knight finished his cup of chocolate with an 
appearance of infinite relish, and carefully wiped his 
lips upon his handkerchief. 

** Sir John,” said the locksmith, “ this is all that 


| has been told to me; but since these two men have 


ay John took a pinch of snuff; glanced approv- | been left for death, they have conferred together, 


at an elegant little sketch entitled “* Nature,” 


closely. See them, and hear what they can add 
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See this Dennis, and learn from him what he has 
not trusted tome. Ifyou, who hold the clue to all, 
want corroboration, (which you do not,) the means 
are easy.” 

“ And to what,”’ said Sir John Chester, rising on 
his elbow, after smoothing the pillow for its recep- 
tion; “ my dear, good-natured, estimable Mr. Var- 
den—with whom I cannot be angry if I would—to 
what does all this tend ?”’ 

“ Ptake you for a man, Sir John, and I suppose to 
some pleading of natural affection in your breast,” 
returned the locksmith indignantly. ‘I suppose to 
the straining of every nerve, and the exertion of all 
the influence you have or can make, in behalf of 

our miserable son, and the man who has disclosed 
kis existence to you. At the worst, I suppose to 
your seeing your son, and awakening him to a sense 
of his crime and danger. He has no such sense 
now. Think what his life must have been, when 
he said in my hearing, that if I moved you to any 
thing, it would be to hastening his death, and en- 
suring his silence, if you had it in es power !” 

* And have you, my good Mr. Varden,” said Sir 
John, in atone of mild reproof, “have you really 
lived to your present age, and remained so very 
simple and credulous, as to approach a gentleman of 
established character with such credentials as these, 
from desperate men in their last extremity, catching 
at any straw? Ohdear! Oh fie, fie!” 

ba locksmith was going to interpose, but he stop- 

im: 
we On any other subject, Mr. Varden, I shall be de- 
lighted—I shall be charmed—to converse with you, 
but I owe it to my own character not to pursue this 
topic for another moment.” 

* Think better of it, sir, when I am gone,” return- 
ed the locksmith ; “ think better of it, sir. Although 

ou have, thrice within as many weeks, turned your 
awful son, Mr. Edward, from your door; you may 
have time, you may have years, to make your peace 
with him, Sir John; but that twelve o’clock will 
soon be here, and soon be past forever.” 

“I thank you very much,” returned the knight, 
kissing his delicate hand to the locksmith, * for your 
guileless advice; and I only wish, my good soul, 
although your simplicity is quite captivating, that 
you had a little more worldly wisdom. I never so 
much regretted the arrival of my hair-dresser as I do 
at this moment. God bless you! Good morning! 
You'll not forget my message to the ladies, Mr. Var- 
den? Peak, show Mr. Varden to the door.” 

Gabriel said no more, but gave the knight a part- 
ing look, and left him. As he quitted the room, Sir 
John’s face changed; and the smile gave place to a 


haggard and anxious expression, like that of a weary 
actor jaded by the performance of a difficult part. 
He rose from his bed with a heavy sigh, and wrapped 
himself in his morning-gown. 

** So, she kept her word,” he said, “and was con- 


stant to her threat! I would I had never seen that 
dark face of hers,—I might have read these conse- 
quences in it, from the first. This affair would 
make a noise abroad, if it rested on better evidence ; 
but as it is, and by not joining the scattered links of 
the chain, I can afford to slight it. Extremely dis- 
tressing, to be the parent of such an uncouth crea- 
ture! Still, I gave him very good advice; I told 
him he would certainly be ‘Toned I could have 
done no more if I had known of our relationship; and 
there are a great many fathers who have never done 
as much for their natural children.—The hair-dresser 
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The hair-dresser came in; and saw in Sir Joy 
Chester, (whose accommodating conscience was 
soon quieted by the numerous precedents that ocegs. 
red to him in support of his fost observation,) 
same imperturbable, fascinating, elegant 
he had seen yesterday, and many yesterdays before 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-SIXTH, 


As the locksmith walked slowly away from Sj; 
John Chester’s chambers, he lingered under the 
trees which shaded the path, almost hoping that he 
might be summoned to return. He had turned back 
thrice, and still lditered at the corner when the elocks 
struck twelve. 

It was a solemn sound, and not merely for its refer 
ence to to-morrow ; for he knew that in that chime 
the murderer’s knell was rung. He had seen hin 
pass along the crowded street, amidst the exeen- 
tions of the throng; had marked his quivering lip, 
and trembling limbs: the ashy hue upon his face, 
his clammy brow, the wild distraction of his eye~ 
the fear of death that swallowed up all other thoughts, 
= — without cessation at his heart and brain, 

e had marked the wandering look, seeking fr 
hope, and finding, turn shes’) it would, despair 
He had seen the remorseful, pitiful, desolate cree 
ture, riding, with his coffin by his side, to the gib- 
bet. He knew that to the last he had been an unyiel- 
ing, obdurate man; that in the savage terror of his 
condition he had hardened, rather than relented, to 
his wife and child; and that the last words which 
ro passed his white lips were curses on them as his 

oes. , 

Mr. Haredale had determined to be there, and see 
itdone. Nothing but the evidence of his own senses 
could satisfy that gloomy thirst for retribution which 
had been gathering upon him for so many years. 
The locksmith knew this, and when the chimes had 
ceased to vibrate, hurried away to meet him. 

“For these two men,” he said as he went, “I 
ean do no more. Heaven have mercy on them!— 
Alas! I say I can do no more for them, but whom 
canI help? Mary Radge will have a home, anda 
firm friend when she most wants one; but rn 
—poor Barnaby—willing Barnaby—what aid can 
render him? ‘There are many, many men of sense, 
God forgive me,” cried the honest locksmith, stop 
ping in a narrow court to pass his hand across his 
eyes, “I could better afford to lose than Bamaby. 

e have always been good friends, but I neve 
knew, till now, how much I loved the lad.” 

There were not many in the great city who thou 
of Barnaby that day, otherwise than as an actor In 
show which was to take oy to-morrow. But if 
the whole population had had him in their minds, 
and had wished his life to be spared, not one among 
them could have done so with a purer zeal or greater 
singleness of heart than the locksmith. ; 
arnaby was to die. There was no hope. tis 
not the least evil attendant upon the frequent exhibi 
tion of this last dread punishment, of Death, that! 
hardens the minds of those who deal it out, and makes 
them, though they may be amiable men in other re 
spects, indifferent to, or unconscious of, their 
responsibility. The word had gone forth that ra 
naby was to die. It went forth every month, 
lighter crimes. It wasa thing so common, that very 





may come in, Peak !” 


few were startled by the awful sentence, oF 
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‘on its propriety. Just then, too, when the law 
pony a tepeany outraged, its dignity must be 
asserted. Thesymbol of its dignity,—stamped upon 

of the criminal —— the 

; and Barnaby was to ie. 

oe had tried to Ae him. The locksmith had 
carried petitions and memorials to the fountain-head 
with his own hands. But the well was not one of 
merey, and Barnaby was to die. ; 
From the first She had never left him, save at 
icht, and with her beside him, he was as usual 
contented. On this last day, he was more elated 
and more proud than he had been yet; and when she 
dropped the book she had been reading to him aloud, 
and fell upon his neck, he stopped in his busy task 
of folding a piece of crape about his hat, and won- 
dered at her anguish. Grip uttered a feeble croak, 
half in encouragement, it seemed, and half remon- 
strance, but he wanted heart to sustain it, and lapsed 
abruptly into silence. 

With them, who stood upon the brink of the great 
gulf which none can see beyond, Time, 80 soon to lose 
itself in vast Eternity, rolled on like a mighty river, 
swoln and rapid as it nears the sea. It was morn- 
ing but now; they had sat and talked together in a 
dream; and here was evening. The dreadful hour 
of separation, which even yesterday had seemed so 
distant, was at hand. 

They walked out into the court-yard, clinging to 
each other, but not speaking. Barnaby knew that 
the jail was a dull, sad, miserable place, and looked 
forward to to-morrow, as to a passage from it to 
something bright and beautiful. He had a vague 
impression, too, that he was expected to be brave— 
that he was a man of t co’ uence, and that 
the prison people would be glad to make him weep : 


he trod the ground more firmly as he thought of this, 
and bade her take heart and cry no more, and feel 
how steady his hand was. “They call me silly, 


mother. They shall see—to-morrow !” 

Dennis and Hugh were in the court-yard. Hugh 
came forth from his cell as they did, stretching him- 
self as neg he had been sleeping. Dennis sat 
upon a bench in a corner, with his knees and chin 
huddled together, and rocked himself to and fro like 
aperson in severe pain. 

The mother and son remained on one side of the 
court, and these two men upon the other. Hugh 
strode up and down, glancing fiercely every now and 
thea at the bright summer sky, and looking round, 
when he had done so, at the walls. 

“No reprieve, no reprieve! Nobody comes near 
us. There’s only the night left now !” moan 
Dennis faintly as he wrung his hands. “ Do you 
think they'll reprieve me in the night, brother? I’ve 

Teprieves come in the night, afore now. I’ve 

“own em come as late as five, six, and seven 

clock, in the morning. Don’t you think tnere’s a 

chance yet,—don’t you? ay you do. Say 

you do, young man,” whined the miserable creature, 

he an imploring gesture towards Barnaby, “or I 
l f° mad !? 

“ . 
“Goma be mad than sane, here,” said Hugh. 

“Bat tell me what you think. Somebody tell 
me what he thinks!” cried the wretched object—so 
aa wretched, and despicable, that even Pity’s 
: roy a have turned away at sight of such a being 
- ¢ likeness of a man—“ isn’t there a chance for 
lity ae there a po chance for me? Isn't it 

= yimey may be doing this to frighten me? Don’t 
Youthink it ist Oh!’ he almost shrieked, as he 
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pee his hands, “won’t any body give me com- 
ort?” 

“« You ought to be the best, instead of the worst ,”’ 
said Hugh, stopping before him. “Ha, ha, ha! 
See the hangman, when it comes home to him!” 

*¢ You don’t know what it is,’’ cried Dennis, ac- 
tually writhing as he spoke: “Ido. That I should 
come to be worked off! I! I! That J should come!” 

“And why not?” said Hugh, as he thrust back 
his matted hair to get a better view of his late asso- 
ciate. ‘ How often, before I knew your trade, did 
I hear you talking of this as if it was a treat ?’’ 

“JT an’t anconsistent,” screamed the miserable 
creature, “‘I’d talk so again, if I was hangman. 
Some other man has got my old opinions at this mi- 
nute. That makes it worse. Somebody’s longing 
to work me off. I know by myself that somebody 
must be !” 

“ He’ll soon have his longing,” said Hugh, re- 
suming his walk. “Think of that, and be quiet.” 

Although one of these men displayed, in his 
speech and bearing, the most reckless hardihood ; 
and the other, in his every word and action, testified 
such an extreme of abject cowardice that it was hu- 
miliating to see him; it would be difficult to say 
which of them would most have repelled and shock- 
ed an observer. Hugh’s was the dogged desperation 
of a savage at the stake; the hangman was reduced 
to a condition little better, if any, than that of a 
hound with the halter round his neck. Yet, as Mr. 
Dennis knew and could have told them, these were 
the two commonest states of mind in persons 
brought to their pass. Such was the wholesome 
growth of the seed sown by the law, that this kind 
of harvest was usually looked for, as a matter of 
“Tae all agreed. ‘The wand 

n one respect they a . e wanderi 
and cnessttidite train of thought, suggesting sud- 
den recollections of things distant and long forgotten 
and remote from each other—the e restless crav- 
ing for something undefined which nothing could 
satisfy—the swift flight of the minutes, fusing them- 
selves into hours, as if by enchantment—the rapid 
coming of the solemn night—the shadow of death 
always upon them, and yet so dim and faint, that ob- 
jects the meanest and most triva] started from the 
gloom beyond, and forced themselves upon the view 
—the impossibility of holding the mind, even if 
they had been so disposed, to penitence and prepa- 
ration, or of keeping it to any point while that hi- 
deous fascination tempted it away—these thi 
were common to them all, and varied only in their 


ed | outward tokens. 


«Fetch me the book I left within—upon your 
bed,” she said to Barnaby, as the clock struck. 
** Kiss me first !”” 

He looked in her face, and saw there, that the 
time was come. After a long embrace, he tore him- 
self away, and ran to bring it to her; erg her 
not stir till he came back. He soon returned, for a 
shriek recalled him,—but she was gone. 

He ranto the yard gate, and looked through. 
They were carrying her away. She had said her 
heart would break. It was better so. 

** Don’t you think ,” whimpered Dennis, creeping 
up to him, as he stood with his feet rooted to the 

nd, gazing at the blank walls,—‘‘don’t you 

ink there’s stilla chance? It’s a dreadful end; 

it’s a terrible end for a man like me. Don’t you 

think there’s a chance? I don’t mean for you, I 

mean for me. Don’t let Aim hear us; (meaning 
Hugh) he’s so desperate.” 
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* Now then,” said the officer, who had been 
lounging in and out with his hands in his pockets, 
and yawning as if he were in the last extremity for 
some subject of interest: “it’s time to turn in, 
boys.” 

** Not yet,” cried Dennis, “not yet. 
hour yet.” 

“1 say,—your watch goes different from what it 

used to,” returned the man. ‘Once upona time 
it was always too fast. It’s got the other fault 
now.” 
“My friend,” cried the wretched creature, falling 
on his knees, ** my dear friend—you always were my 
dear friend—there’s some mistake. Some letter has 
been mislaid, or some messenger has been stopped 
upon the way. “He may have fallen dead. I sawa 
man once, fall down dead in the street, myself, and 
he had papers in his pocket. Send to enquire. Let 
somebody go to enquire. They never will hang me. 
They never can.—Yes, they will,” he eried, starting 
to his feet with a terrible scream. ‘“ They'll hang 
me by a trick, and keep the pardon back. It’s a plot 
against me. I shall lose my life!” And uttering 
another yell, he fell in a fit upon the ground. 

“* See the hangman when it comes home to him!” 
eried Hugh again, as they bore him away.—* Ha, 
ha, ha! Courage, bold Barnaby, what care we? 
Your hand! They do well to put us out of the world, 
for if we got loose a second time, we wouldn’t let 
them off so easy, eh? Another shake! A man can 
die but once. If you wake in the night, sing that 
out Justily, and fall asleep again. Ha, ha, ha!” 


Not for an 


Barnaby glanced once more through the grate into 
the empty yard; watched Hugh as he strode to the 
steps leading to his sleeping-cell, and then heard him 


shout, and burst into a roar of laughter, and saw him 
flourish his hat. Then he turned away himself, like 
one who walked in his sleep; and without any sense 
of fear or sorrow, lay down on his pallet, listening 
for the clock to strike again. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH. 


Tue time wore on: the noises in the streets became 
less frequent by degrees, until silence was scarcely 
broken save by the bells in church towers, marking 
the progress—softer and more stealthy while the city 
slumbered—of that Great Watcher with the hoary 
head, who never sleeps or rests. In the brief inter- 
val of darkness and repose which feverish towns 
enjoy, all busy sounds were hushed; and those who 
awoke from dreams lay listening in their beds, and 
longed for dawn, and wished the dead of the night 
were past. ' 

Into the street outside the jail’s main wall, work- 
men dame straggling at this solemn hour, in groups 
of two or three, and meeting in the centre cast their 
tools upon the ground and spoke in whispers. Others 
seon issued from the jail itself, bearing on their 
shoulders, planks, and beams: these materials bein 
all brought forth, the rest bestirred themselves, a 
the dall sound of hammers began to echo through the 
stillness. 

Here and there among this knot of labourers, one, 





with a lantern or a smoky link, stood by to light his 
fellows at their work, and by its doubtful aid, some 
might be dimly seen taking up the pavement of the | 
road, while others held great upright posts, or fixed | 
them in the holes thus made for their reception, | 
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Some dragged slowly on towards the 

eart, which they brought rumbling from 
yard; while others erected strong barriers 
street. All were busily engaged. Their 
figures moving to and fro, at that unusual 
active and so silent, might have been taken 

of shadowy creatures toiling at midnight 
ghostly unsubstantial work, which, like 

would vanish with the first gleam of day, and Jeay, 
but morning mist and vapour. 

While it was yet dark, a .* lookers-on 
who had plainly come there for the pu 
tended ra yee even those who an gwar 
spot on their way to some other place, lingered, ani 
lingered yet, as though the attraction of that wer 
irresistible. Meanwhile the noise of saw and mali 
went on briskly, mingled with the clattering of boanis 
on the stone pavement of the road, and someting 
with the workmen’s voices as they called to om 
another. Whenever the chimes of the i i 
church were heard—and that was every quarter of a 
hour—a strange sensation, instantaneous and inde 
scribable, but perfectly obvious, seemed to pervade 
them all. 

Gradually, a faint brightness appeared in the eas, 
and the air, which had been very warm all 
the night, felt cool and chilly. Though there wa 
no daylight yet, the darkness was diminished, ad 
the stars looked pale. The prison, which had bea 
a mere black mass with little shape or form, put « 
its usual aspect; and ever and anon a solitary wate 
man could be seen upon its roof, wa 
down upon the preparations in the street. This ma, 
from forming, as it were, a part of the jail, and knovw- 
ing or being supposed to know all that was 
within, became an object of as much interest, 
was as eagerly looked for, and as awfully pointe 
out, as if he had been a spirit. 

By and bye, the feeble light grew stronger, and te 
houses with their sign-boards and inscriptions sted 
plainly out, in the dull grey morning. Heavy stage 
wagons crawled from the Inn-y ha pees 
travellers peeped out; and as they roll vl 
away, cast many a backward look towards the j 
And now the sun’s first beams came glancing mo 
the street; and the night’s work, which, in its vans 
stages and in the varied fancies of the lookers-on hd 
taken a hundred shapes, wore its own proper fom— 
a scaffold, and a gibbet. 

As the warmth of cheerful day began to shel 
itself upon the scanty crowd, the murmur of 
was heard, shutters were thrown open, and 
drawn up, and those who had slept in roams ov 
the prison, where places to see the execution 7. 
let at high prices, rose hastily from their beds. . 
some of the houses people were busy taking out r 
window-sashes for the better accommodation 
spectators; in others the spectators were alredy 
seated, and beguiling the time with cards, ot 
or jokes among themselves. Some had 
seats upon the house-tops, and were already ert 
to their stations from parapet and wl 
Some were yet bargaining for good places ae 
stood in them in a state of indecision: gazing ey 
slowly-swelling crowd, and at the ee ou 
rested listlesly against the scaffold: and 
to listen with indifference to the proprietor’s & 
of the commanding Ss mat afforded, 
surpassing cheapness of his Ss. 

A fairer morning never shone. Fre 
and upper stories of these buildi Nome wer 
city churches and the great cathedral 
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“+41 rising up beyond the prison, into the blue 
vad in Fs dr of light summer clouds, and 
ring in the clear atmosphere their every scrap of 
tracery and fret-work, and every niche and loophole. 
All was brightness and promise excepting in the street 
elow, into which (for it yet lay in shadow) the eye 
looked down as into a dark trench, where in the 
midst of so much life, and hope, and renewal of ex- 
istence, stood the terrible instrament of death. It 
wemed a3 if the very sun forbore to look upon it. 
But it was better, grim and sombre in the shade, 
thin when, the day being more advanced, it stood 
confessed in the full glare and glory of the sun, with 
its black paint blistering, and its nooses dangling in 
the light like loathsome garlands. It was better in 
thé solitude and gloom of midnight with a few 
forms clustering about it, than in the freshness and 
the stir of morning: the centre of an eager crowd. 
It was better haunting the streets like a spectre, when 
men were in their beds ; and influencing perchance 
the city’s dreams; than braving the broad day, and 
thrusting its obscene presence upon their waking 


senses. 
Five o’clock had struck—six—seven—and eight. 
Along the two main streets at either end of the cross- 
way, living stream had now set in: a to- 
wads the marts of grain and business. arts, 
coaches, wagons, trucks, and barrows, forced a pas- 
sage through the outskirts of the throng, and clat- 
tered onward in the same direction. Some of these 
which were public conveyances and had come from 
2 short distance in the country, stopped; and the 
driver pointed to the gibbet with his whip, a 
he might have spared himseJf the pains, for the 
heads of all the passengers were turned that wa 
without his help, and the coach windows were stuc 
full of staring eyes. In some of the carts and wa- 
gous, women might be seen glancing fearfully at 
te same unsightly thing; and even little children 
were held up above the people’s heads to see what 
kind of toy a gallows was, and learn how men were 


Wo rioters were to die before the prison, who had 
been concerned in the attack upon it; and one di- 
weeily afterwards in Bloomsbury Square. At nine 
clock, a strong body of military marched into the 


street, and formed and lined a narrow pa into 
Holborn, which had been indifferently kept all night 
by constables. Through this, another cart was 
brought (the one already mentioned had been em- 
ployed in the construction of the seaffold,) and 
Wheeled up to the prison gate. These preparations 
made, the soldiers stood at ease; the officers lou 
and fro, in the alley they had made, or talked 
ether at the seaffold’s foot; and the concourse, 
Which had been rapidly augmenting for some hours, 
ind still received additions every minute, waited 
With an impatience which increased with every 
> of St. Sepulchre’s clock, for twelve at noon. 
‘ - to this time they had been very quiet, compara- 
vely silent, save when the arrival of some new 
party at a window, hitherto unoccupied, gave them 
lier § new to look at or to talk of. But as the 
j approached, a buzz and hum arose, which, 
cepening every moment, soon swelled into a roar, 
ciditean to fill the air. No words or even voices 
; ‘stnguished in this clamour, nor did they 
much to each other; though such as were 
tell th informed upon the topic than the rest, would 
ds eit neighbours, perhaps, that they might know 
when he came out, by his being the 
shorter one: and that the man who was to suffer 
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with him was named Hugh: and that it was Barnaby 
Rudge who would be hanged in Bloomsbury Square. 
As it is the nature of men in a great heat to perspire 
spontaneously, so this wild murmur, floating up and 
down, seemed born of their intense impatienee, and 
quite beyond their restraint or control. 

It grew, as the time drew near, so loud, that those 
who were at the windows could not hear the church- 
clock strike, though it was close at hand. Nor had 
they any need to hear it, either, for they could see it 
in the people’s faces. So surely as another quarter 
chimed, there was a movement in the crowd—as if 
something had passed over it—as if the light upon 
them had been changed—in which the fact was 
— as on a brazen dial, figured by a giant’s 

and. 

Three-quarters past eleven! The murmur now 
was deafening, yet every man seemed mute. Look 
where you would among the crowd, you saw strained 
eyes and lips compressed; it would have been 
difficult for the most vigilant observer to point this 
way or that, and say that yonder man had cried out : 
it — as easy to detect the motion of lips in a sea- 
shell. 

Three-quarters past eleven! Many spectators who 
had retired from the windows, came back refreshed, 
as though their watch had just begun. Those who 
had fallen asleep roused themselves; and every 
person in the crowd made one last effort te better his 
en eee caused a press against the sturdy 

arriers that made them bend and yield like twigs. 
The officers, who until now had kept together, fell 
into their several positions, and gave the words of 
command. Swords were drawn, muskets shoul- 
dered, and the bright steel winding its way among 
the crowd, gleamed and glittered in the sun like a 
river. Along this shining path two men came hur- 
rying on, leading a horse, which was speedily har- 
nessed to the cart at the prison door. en a pro- 
found silence replaced the tumult that had so _— 
been gathering, and a breathless use ensued. 
Every window was now choked up with heads; the 
house-tops teemed with poopie anges to chim- 
neys, peering over gable-ends, and holding on where 
the sudden loosening of any brick or stone would 
dash them down into the street. The church-tower, 
the church-roof, the church-yard, the prison leads, 
the very water-spouts and lamp-posts—every inch 
of room—swarmed with human life. 

At the first stroke of twelve the prison bell began 
to toll. Then the roar—mingled now with cries of 
“ Hats off!’’ and “ Poor fellows!” and, from some 
specks in the great concourse, with a shriek or 
—burst forth again. It was terrible to see—if any 
one in that distraction of excitement could have seen 
—the world of eager eyes, all strained upon the 
scaffold and the beam. 

The hollow murmuring was heard within the jail 
as plainly as without. The three were brought 
forth into the yard, together, as it resounded through 
the air: and knew its > well. 

“D’ye hear?” cried Hugh, undaunted by the 
sound. ‘They expect us! I heard them gathering 
when I woke in the night, and turned over on t’other 
side and fell asleep again. We shall see how they 
welcome the hangman, now that it comes home to 
him. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The ordinary coming up at this moment, reproved 
him for his indecent mirth, and advised him to alter 
his demeanour. 

“And why, master?” said Hugh. “Can I do 
better than bear it easily? You bear it easily enough. 
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Oh! never tell me,” he cried, as the other would 
have spoken, “for all your sad look and your 
solemn air, you think little enough of it? They 
say you’re the best maker of lobster salads in Lon- 
don. Ha, ha, ha! I’ve heard that, you see, before 
now. Is it a good one, this morning—is your hand 
in? How does the breakfast look? I hope there’s 
enough, and to spare, for all the hungry company 
that'll sit down to it, when the sight’s over.” 

“T fear,” observed the clergyman, shaking his 
head, “ that you are incorrigible. 

“You're right. Iam,” rejoined Hugh, sternly. 
“Be no hypocrite, master. You make a merry- 
making of this, every month; let me be merry, too. 
If you want a frightened fellow, there’s one that’ll 
suit you. Try your hand upon him.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to Dennis, who, with his 
legs trailing on the ground, was held between two 
men; and who trembled so, that all his joints and 
limbs seemed racked by spasms. Turning from this 
wretched spectacle, he called to Barnaby, who stood 
apart. 

iv What cheer, Bamaby? Don’t be downcast, lad. 
Leave that to him.” ae einen 

“Bless you,” cri arnaby, stepping lightly 
towards hime, **T’m not frightened, Hugh, “Wages 
happy. I wouldn’t desire to live now, if they’d let 
me. Look atme! Am I afraid todie? Will they 
see me tremble ?”’ 

Hugh gazed for a moment at his face, on which 
there was a strange, unearthly smile ; and at his eye, 
which sparkled brightly ; and interposing between 
him and the ordinary, gruffly whispered to the latter: 


‘*T wouldn’t say much to him, master, if [ was you. | pe 


He may spoil your appetite for breakfast, though you 
are used to it.” 

He was the only one of the three, who had washed 
or trimmed himself that morning. Neither of the 
others had done so, since their doom was pronounced. 
He still wore the broken peacock’s feathers in his 
hat; and all his usual scraps of finery were carefully 
disposed about his person. His kindling eye, his 
firm step, his proud and resolute bearing, might have 
graced some lofty act of heroism; some voluntary 
sacrifice, born of a noble cause and pure enthusiasm ; 
rather than that felon’s death. 

But all these things increased his guilt. They 
were mere assumptions. The law had declared it 
so, and so it must be. The good minister had been 
op shocked, not a quarter of an hour before, at 

is arting with Grip. For one in his condition, to 
fondle a bird !— 
The yard was filled with people,—bluff civic func- 
tionaries, officers of Justice, soldiers, the curious in 
such matters, and guests who had been bidden as to 
awedding. Hugh looked about him, nodded gloomily 
to some person in authority, who indicated with his 
hand in what direction he was to proceed ; and clap- 
ping Barnaby on the shoulder, passed out with the 
gait of a lion. 

They entered a large room, so near to the scaffold 
that the voices of those who stood about it, could be 
plainly heard: some beseeching the javelin-men to 
take them out of the crowd, others crying to those 
behind to stand back, for they were pressed to death, 
and suffocating for want of air. 

In the middle of this chamber, two smiths, with 
hammers, stood beside an anvil. Hugh walked 
straight up to them, and set his foot upon it with a 
sound as though it had been struck by a heavy weapon. 
Then, with folded arms, he stood to have his irons 
knocked off: scowling haughtily round, as those who 


() 
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were present eyed him narrowly and whispered 
a chan. . / > 

t took so much time to drag Dennis j : 
ceremony was over with Hugh, and omapaaae 
Barnaby, before he appeared. He no sooner came 
into the place he knew so well, however, and 
faces with which he was so familiar, than he tes 
vered strength and sense enough to clasp his hands, 
and make a last appeal. 

“Gentlemen, good gentlemen,” cried the abjer 
creature, grovelling down upon his knees, and acty. 
ally prostrating himself upon the stone floor: «Go. 
vernor, dear governor—honourable sheriffs—worthy 
gentlemen—have mercy upon a wretched man thathas 
served His Majesty, and the Law, and Parl 
for so many years, and don’t—don’t let me diebe 
cause of a mistake.” 

Dennis,” said the governor of the jail, “ym 
know what the course is, and that the order came 
with the rest. You know that we could do nothing, 
even if we would.” 

* All I ask, sir,—all I want and beg, is time, to 
make it sure,” cried the trembling wretch, looking 
wildly round for sympathy. “ The King and Go 
vernor can’t know it’s me ; I’m sure they can’t know 
it’s me ; or they never would bring me to this dread- 
fal slaughter-house. They know my name, but they 
don’t know it’s the same man. Stop my execution— 
for charity’s sake stop my execution, gentlemen—ill 
they can be told that I’ve been hangman here, nigh 
thirty year. Will no one go and tell them?” le 
implored, clenching his hands and glaring round, 
and round, and round again— will no Chari 
rson go and tell them!’ 

‘* Mr. Akerman,” said a gentleman who stood by, 
after a moment’s pause; “‘ since it may possi 
produce in this unhappy man a better frame of ail 
even at this last minute, Jet me assure him that he 
was well known to have been the hangman, when 
his sentence was considered.” 

“But perhaps they think on that account tha 
the punishment’s not so great,” cried the criminal, 
shuffling towards this speaker on his knees, and 
holding up his folded hands ; “ whereas it’s worse, 
it’s worse a hundred times to me than any man. Let 
them know that, sir. Let them know that. They've 
made it worse to me by giving me so much todo. 
Stop my execution till they know that!” 

The governor beckoned with his hand, and the 


two men, who had supported him before, approached. 
He uttered a piercing ery : 


“ Wait! ait. Only a moment—only one me 
ment more! Give me a last chance of reprieve. 
One of us three is to go to Bloomsbury Square. Let 
me be the one. It may come in that time; it's sure 
to come. In the Lord’s name let me be sent © 
Bloomsbury Square. Don’t hang me here. Its 
murder !” 

They took him to the anvil: but even then be 
could be heard above the clinking of the smith’s 
hammers, and the hoarse raging of the crowd, erying 
that he knew of Hugh’s birth—that his father was 
living, and was a gentleman of influence and ot 
that he had family secrets in his agree 
could tell nothing unless they gave him time, 
must die with them on his mind—and he 
to rave in this sort until his voice failed him, ~ 
sank down a mere heap of clothes between 
attendants. 

It was at this moment that the clock -_ he 
first stroke of twelve, and the bell began pte Rory 





various officers, with the two sheriffs at 
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moved towards the door. All was ready when the: of laugh. 


chime came upon the ear. 
they told Ho 


a pt he cried. “Not I. I’m ready.— 
he added, as his eye fell upon Barnaby, “I 


Yes,” 


pave a word to Say, too. Come hither, Jad.” 
was, for the moment, something kind, and 
oven tender, straggling in his fierce aspect, as he 


er 


his poor companion by the hand. 

| say this,” he cried, looking firmly round, 
«that if I had ten lives to lose, and the loss of each 
would give me ten times the agony of the hardest 
death, fi lay them all down—ay I would, though 
ou gentlemen may not believe it—to save this one. 
Aris one,” he added, wringing his hand again, “ that 
will be lost through me.” 

“Not through you,” said the idiot, mildly. 
«Don't say that. You were not to blame. You 
have been always very good to me.—Aha, Hugh, 
we shall know what makes the stars shine now !” 

«| took him from her in a reckless mood, and 
didn't think what harm would come of it,’’ said 
Hugh, laying his hand upon his head, and speaking 
in a lower voice. ‘I ask her pardon, and his.— 
look here,” he added roughly,’in his former tone. 
«You see this lad ?” 

They murmured “ Yes,”’ and seemed to wonder 
shy he asked. 

“That gentleman a to the cler- 
gyman—* has often in the last few days spoken to 
ae of faith and strong belief. You see what I am— 
wore brute than man, as I have been told—but I had 
faith enough to believe, and did believe as ny 
wany of you gentlemen can believe any thing, that 
thisone life would be spared. See what he is!— 
Look at him {”” 

Bamaby had moved towards the door, and stood 
wekoning him to follow. 

“If this was not faith, and strong belief!” cried 
Hogh, raising his right arm aloft, and looking up- 
mati like a savage prophet whom the near approach 
Death had filled with inspiration, “ where are 
they! What else should teach me—me, born as | 
ms born, and reared as I have been—to hope for any 
wey in this hardened, cruel, unrelenting place! 
Upon these human shambles, I, who never raised 
ttis hand in prayer till now, call down the wrath of 
tod! On that black tree, of which I am the ripened 
init, 1 do invoke the eurse of all its victims, past, 
present, and to come. On the head of that man, 
ho, in his conscience, owns me for his son, I leave 
tte wish that he may never sicken in his bed of 
down, but die a violent death as I shall do now, and 
hare the night-wind for his only mourner. To this 

say, Amen, amen !”” 

His arm fell downward by his side; he turned ; 
ad moved towards them with a steady step: the 
ua he had been before. 

‘: is nothing more ?”’ said the Governor. 

igh motioned Barnaby not to come near him 
Without looking in the direction where he 
‘vol,) and answered, ** There is nothing more.” 
ove forward !”” 
— said Hugh, glancing hurriedly back— 
tn, some person has a fancy Se and not 
unless he means to use him well. There’s one 
pay © me, at the house I came from; and it 
wt be easy to find a better. He'll whine at 
4: he'll soon get over that.—You wonder that 
tadog just now,” he added, with a kind 
"etUaRy, 1842,_Muexu. 32 


this, and asked if he had any | 


“If any man deserved it of me half as 
well, I'd think of him.” 

He spoke no more, but moved onward in his place, 
| with a careless air, though listening at the same 
time to the Service for the Dead, with something be- 
tween sullen attention, and quickened curiosity. As 
soon as he had the door, his miserable asso- 

ciate was carried out; and the crowd beheld the 
rest, 

Barnaby would have mounted the steps at the 
| Same time—indeed he would have gone before them, 
| but in both attempts he was restrained, as he was to 

undergo the sentence elsewhere. In a few minutes 
the sheriffs reappeared, the same procession was 
again formed, and they passed through vaNous rooms 
and passages to another door—that at which the cart 
was waiting. He held down his head to avoid see- 
ing what he knew his eyes must otherwise encoun- 
ter, and took his seat sorrowfully,—and yet with 
something of a childish pride and pleasare,—in the 
vehicle. The officers fell into their places, at the 
sides, in front, and in the rear; the sheriff’s carri 

rolled on; a guard of soldiers surrounded the whole ; 
and they moved slowly forward through the throng 
and pressure toward Lord Mansfield’s ruined house. 

It was a sad sight—all that show, and strength, 
and glitter, assembled round one helpless creature : 
and sadder yet to note, as he rode along, how his 
wandering thoughts found strange encouragement in 
the crowded windows and the concourse in the 
streets; and how, even then, he felt the influence of 
the bright sky, and looked up smiling into its dee 
unfathomable blue. But there had been many suc 
sights since the riots were over—some so moving in 
their nature, and so repulsive too, that — were far 
more calculated to awaken pity for the sufferers, than 
respect for that law whose <a arm seemed in 
more than one case to be as wantonly stretched forth 
now that all was safe, as it had been basely paralyzed 
in time of danger. 

Two cripples—both mere boys—one with a leg 
of wood, one who drag} his twisted limbs along 
by the help of a cruteh, were hanged in this same 
Bloomsbury Square. As the cart was about to glide 
from under them, it was observed that they stood 
with their faces from, not to, the house they had as- 
sisted to despoil; and their misery was protracted 
that this omission might be remedied. Another boy 
was hanged in Bow Street; other young lads in va- 
rious quarters of the town. Four wretched women, 
too, were put to death. In a word, those who suf- 
fered were for the most part the weakest, meanest, 
and most miserable among them. It was an exqui- 
site satire upon the false religious cry which led to se 
much misery, that some of these peeple owned them- 
selves to be catholics, and begged to be attended by 
their own priests. 

One young man was hanged in Bishopsgate Street, 
whose aged gray-headed father waited for him at the 
gallows, kissed him at its foot when he arrived, and 
sat there, on the ground, until they took him down. 
They would have given him the body of his child; 
but he had no hearse, no coffin, nothing to move it 
in, being too poor; and he walked meekly away be- 
side the cart that took it back to the prison, trying, 
as he went, to touch its lifeless hand. 

But the crowd had forgotten these matters, or 
cared little about them if they lived in their memo- 

; and while one great multitude fought and hue- 





ed to get nearthe gibbet before Newgate, for a part- 
ing look, another followed in the train of poor. losi 
Sp. or Mae. @ 
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Barnaby, to swell the throng that waited for him on 
the spot. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH. 


On this same day, and about this very hour, Mr. 
Wibllet, the elder, sat smoking his pipe in a chamber 
of the Black Lion. Although it was hot summer 
weather, Mr. Willet sat close to the fire. He was 
in a state of profound cogitation, with his own 
thoughts, and it was his custom at such times to 
stew himself slowly, under the impression that that 
process of cookery was favourable to the melting out 


of his ideas, which, when he began to simmer, some- | 


times oozed forth so copiously as to astonish even 
himself. 


BARNABY 


RUDGE. 


* Quite right,” returned Joe, smiling, and 
with his remaining elbow on the back of his 
chair; “the very subject I came to speak to you 
about. A man with one arm, father, is not of mach 

| = the busy world.” 

is was one of those vast propositions wh; 
| Mr. Willet had never consdied tan ar 
required time to “ tackle.” Wherefore he made w 
| answer. 

“At all events,” said Joe, “he can't pick ani 

_ choose his means of earning a livelihood, as another 
/man may. He can’t say ‘1 will turn my band » 
| this,” or ‘I won’t turn my hand to that,’ but mus 
take what he can do, and be thankful it’s no wore, 
|—What did you say ?” 
Mr. Willet had been softly repeating to himself, 
‘in a musing tone, the words “ defence of the Sal 
| wanners:”’ but he seemed embarrassed at havi 


| 
} 


Mr. Willet had been several thousand times com- | been overheard, and answered “ Nothing.” 
forted by his friends and acquaintances, with the) ‘ Now look here, father.—Mr. Edward has come 
assurance that for the loss he had sustained in the to England from the West Indies. When he wa 
damage done to the Maypole, he could “ come upon | lost sight of (I ran away on the same day, father) 
the county.” But as this phrase happened to bear | he made a voyage to one of the islands, where a 
an unfortunate resemblance to the popular expres- | school-friend of his had settled; and finding hin, 
sion of * coming on the parish,” it suggested to Mr. | wasn’t too proud to be employed on his estate; and 
Willet’s mind no more consolatory visions than |—and in short, got on well, and is prospering, ad 
pauperism on an extensive scale, and ruin in its most | has come over here on business of his own, and is 
eapacious aspect. Consequently, he had never | going back again speedily. Our returning ram 
failed to receive the intelligence with a rueful shake | the same time, and meeting in the course of the 
of the head, or a dreary stare, and had been always | troubles, has been a thing every way ; for ithas 


observed to appear much more melancholy after a | not only enabled us to do old friends some service, 
visit of condolence than at any other time in the | but has opened a path in life for me which I mg 


whole four-and-twenty. hours. 
It chanced, however, that sitting over the fire on | 
this particular occasion—perhaps because he was, | 


as it were, done to a turn; perhaps because he was | 
in an anusually bright state of mind; perhaps be-! 
cause he had considered the subject so long ; or per- | 
haps because of all these favouring circumstances | 
taken together—it chanced that sitting over the fire | 
on this particular occasion, Mr. Willet did, afar off | 
and in the remotest depths of his intellect, perceive | 
a kind of lurking hint or faint suggestion, that out | 
of the public purse there might issue funds for the 
restoration of the Maypole to its former high place 
among the taverns of the earth. And thisdim ray | 
of light did so di'Tuse itself within him, and did so 
kindle up and shine, that at last he had it as plainly 
and visibly before him as the blaze by which he sat; 
and, fully persuaded that he was the first to make 
the discovery, and that he had started, hunted down, 
fallen upon, and kuocked on the head, a perfectly 
original idea which had never presented itself to any 
other man, alive or dead, he laid down his pipe, rub- 
bed his hands, and chuckled audibly. 

“ Why, father!” cried Joc, entering at the mo- 
ment, * you’re in spirits to-day!” 

* It’s nothing partickler,”’ said Mr. Willet, chuck- 
ling again. ‘“ [t's nothing at al! partickler, Joseph. | 
Tell me gome thing about the Salwanners.” Having 
preferred this request, Mr. Willet chuckled a third 
time; and after these unusual demonstrations of 
levity, he put his pipe in his mouth again. 

* What shall I tell you, father?’ asked Joe, lay- 
ing his hand upoa his sire’s shoulder, and looking 
down into his face. “ That I have come back, poorer | 
than achurch mouse? You know that. That I| 
have come back, maimed and crippled?) You know | 
that.” 

“Tt was took off,” muttered Mr. Willet, with his 
eyes upon the fire, “at the defence of the Salwan- 
ners, in America, where the war is.” 


tread without being a burden upon you. To be plain, 
father, he can employ me; I have satisfied myself 
that I can be of real use to him; and I am going 
to carry my one arm to the West Indies, and to male 
the most of it.’’ : 

In the mind’s eye of Mr. Willet, the West Indies, 
and indeed all foreign countries, were inhabited by 
Savage nations, who were perpetually burying pipes 
of peace, flourishing tomahawks, and 
strange patterns in their bodies. He no sooner hea 
this announcement, therefore, than he leaned back is 
his chair, took his pipe from his lips, and stared « 
his son with as much dismay as if he already be 
held him tied him to a stake, and tortured for the es- 
tertainment of a lively population. In what form oi 
expression his feelings would have found vent, It is 
impossible to say. Nor is it necessary : for befores 
syllable occured to him, Dolly Varden came rannisz 
into the room, in tears ; threw herself on Joe’s breas: 
without a word of explanation; and clasped her 
white arms round his —_. - 

* Dolly !” cried Joe. “+ Dolly!” 

“Ay, zall me that; call me that always,” exclaim 
ed the locksmith’s little daughter; “never 
coldly to me, never be distant, never again ne 
me for the follies I have long repented, orl shal 
die.” 

“* [ reprove you!” said Joe. 

“ Yes—for te kind and honest word you ulle- 
ed, went to my heart. Fer you, who have borne © 
much from me—for you, who owe your sufferings 
and pain to my caprice—for you to be so 
noble to me, Joe—” . . Hable. 

He could say pap ¢ to her. Not a 87 
There was an odd sort of eloquence in his apn 
which had crept round her waist: bat his lips 
mute. 

“If you had reminded me by 2 word—oaly 
one short word,” sobbed Dolly, clinging a ont 
to him, “how little I deserved that you 
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ne with somuch forbearance; if you had exulted 
only for one moment in your triumph, I could have 
bone it better.” . f : 

«Triumph !” repeated Joe, with a smile which 
seemed to say, “I ama — figure for that.” 

«Yes, triumph,” she cried, with her whole heart 
and soul in her earnest voice, and gushing tears; 
«for its one. I am glad to think and know itis. 1 
woaldn’t be less humbled, dear; I wouldn’t be with- 
wot the recollection of that last time we spoke 
ther in this place—no, not if I could recall the past, 
and make our parting, yesterday.” 

Did ever lover look as Joe looked now ! 

« Dear Joe,” said Dolly, “I always loved you— 
inmy own heart t always did, although I was so 
vainand giddy. I hoped you would come back that 


aisht. 1 made quite sure you would ; prayed for it) 


onmy knees. ‘I'hrough all these long, long years, 
{ have never once forgotten you, or left off hoping 
‘hot this happy time might come.” 

The eloquence of Joe’s arm surpassed the most 
impassioned language; and so did that of his lips 
—yet he said nothing, either. 

«And now, at last,” cried Dolly, trembling with 
we fervour of her speech, “if you were sick, and shat- 
vred in your every limb ; if you were ailing, weak, 
and sorrowful ; if, instead of being what you are. 
you were in every body’s eyes but mine, the wreck and 
nin ofa man; I would be your wife, dear love, with 
greater pride and joy, thanif you were the stateliest 
Jord in England 5 

“What have I done,” cried Joe, “* what have I 
done, to meet with this reward ?” 

“You have taught me,” said Dolly, raising her 
pretty face to his, “ to know myself, and your worth ; 
‘obesomething better than I was; to be more deserv- 
ing of your true and manly nature. In years to 
come, dear Joe, you shall find that you have done 
30; for I will be, not only now, when we are young 
and fall of hope, but when we have grown old and 
weary, your patient, gentle, never-tiring wife. I 
vill never know a wish or care beyond our home and 
jou, and always study how to please you with my 
vest affection and my most devoted love. I will; 
indeed I will.” 

Joe could only repeat his former eloguence—but it 
Was very much to the purpose. 

“They know of this at home,” said Dolly. “ For 
your sake, I would leave even them ; but they know 
tt, and are glad of it, and are proud of you, as I am, 
and full of gratitude.—You’ll not come and see me 
%apoor friend who knew me when I wasa girl, 
Fill you !* 

Well, well! It don’t matter what Joe said in 
answer, but he said a great deal; and Dolly said a 
great deal too; and he folded Dolly in his one arm 
pretty tight, considering that it was but one; and 


were happy in this world—which is not an utterl 
miserable one, with all its faults—we may, with 
some appearance of certainty, conclude that they 
were. 

Now, to say that during these proceedings Mr. 
Willet the elder underwent the greatest emotions of 
astonishment of which our common nature is sus- 
ceptible—to say that he was in a perfect paralysis 
of surprise, and that he wandered into the most stu- 
pendous and theretofore unattainable heights of 
complicated amazement—would be to shadow forth 


‘| his state of mind in the feeblest and lamest terms. 


If a roc, an eagle, a griffin, a flying elephant, or 
winged sea-horse, had suddenly — and, 
taking him on its back, carried him bodily into the 
very heart of the ‘‘ Salwanners,” it would have been 
to him as an every-day occurrence, in comparison with 
what he now beheld. To be sitting quietly by, see- 
ing and hearing these things ; to be completely over- 
looked, unnoticed, and disregarded, while his son 
and a young lady were talking to each other in the 
most impassioned manner, kissing each other, and 
making themselves in all respects perfectly at home, 
was a position so tremendous, so inexplicable, so 
utterly beyond the widest range of his capacity of 
comprehension, that he fell into a lethargy of won- 
der, and could no more rouse himself than an en- 
chanted sleeper in the first year of his fairy lease, a 
century long. 

“« Father,” said Joe, presenting Dolly, “ you know 
who this is ?”’ 

Mr. Willet looked first at her, then at his son, then 
back again at Dolly, and then made an ineffectual 
effort to extract a whiff from his pipe which had 
gone out long ago. 

“ Say a word, father, if it’s only ‘how d’ye do,’ ” 
ur, oe. 

yee a Joseph,” answered Mr. Willet. “Oh 
yes! Why not?” 

«To be sure,” said Joe. ‘ Why not?” 

“ Ah,” replied his father. ‘ Why not?” and 
with this remark, which he uttered in a low voice, 
as though he were discussing some grave question 
with himself, he used the little finger—if any of his 
fingers can be said to have come under that denomi- 
nation—of his right hand, as a tobaeco stopper, and 
was silent again. 

And so he sat for half an hour at least, although 
Dolly, in the most endearing of manners, hoped he 
was not angry with her, and kissed him. So he sat 
for half an hour, quite motionless, and looking all 
the time like nothing so much as a great Dutch Pin 
or Skittle. At the expiration of that period, he sud- 
denly, and without the least notice, burst, to the 
great consternation of the young people, into a very 
loud and very short laugh; and repeating, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, Joseph. Oh yes. Why not?’’ went out for 





Y made no resistance: and if ever two people 


a walk. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-NINTH. 


Oup John did not walk near the Golden Key, for 
between the Golden Key and the Black Lion there 
lay a wilderness of streets—as every body knows 
who is acquainted with the relative bearings of 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel—and he was by no 
means famous for pedestrian exercises. But the 
Golden Key lies in our way, though it was out of 
his; so to the Golden Key this chapter goes. 

The Golden Key itself, fair emblem of the lock- 
smith’s trade, had been pulled down by the rioters, 
and roughly trampled under foot. But now it was 
hoisted up again in all the glory of a new coat of 
paint, and showed more bravely even than in days of 
yore. Indeed the whole house-front was spruce and 
trim, and so freshened up throughout, that if there 
yet remained at large any of the rioters who had 
been concerned in the attack upon it, the sight of the 
old, goodly, prosperous dwelling, so revived, must 
have been to them as gall and wormwood. 

The shutters of the shop were closed, however, 
and the window-blinds above were all pulled down, 
and in the place of its usual cheerful appearance, the 
house had a look of sadness and an air of mourning ; 
which the neighbours who in old days had often 
seen poor Barnaby go in and out, were at no loss to 
understand. The dcor stood partly open; but the 
locksmith’s hammer was unheard ; the cat sat mop- 
ing on the ashy forge; all was deserted, dark, and 
silent. 

On the threshold of this door, Mr. Haredale and 
Edward Chester met. The — man gave place ; 
and both passing in with a familiar air, which 
seemed to denote that they were tarrying there, or 
were well-accustomed to go to and fro unquestioned, 
shut it behind them. 

Entering the old back parlour, and ascending the 
flight of stairs, abrupt and steep, and quaintly fa- 
shioned as of old, they turned into the best room; 
the pride of Mrs. Varden’s heart, and erst the scene 
of Miggs’s household labours. ° 

‘** Varden brought the mother here last evening, he 
told me ?” said Mr. Haredale. 

** She is above stairs now—in the room over here,” 
Edward rejoined. ‘+ Her grief, they say, is past all 
telling. 1 needn’t add—for that you know before- 
hand—that the eare, humanity, and sympathy of 
these good people have no bounds.” 

‘‘T am sure of that. Heaven repay them for it, 
and for much more! Varden is out?” 

** He returned with your messenger, who arrived 
almost at the moment of his coming home himself. 
He was out the whole night—but that of course you 
know. He was with you the ter part of it.” 

“He was. Without him, T shoul have lacked 
my right hand. He is an older man than I; but 
nothing can conquer him.” 

“The cheeriest, stoutest-hearted fellow in the 
world.” 

“He has aright tobe. He hasarighttobe. A 
better creature never lived. He reaps what he has 
sown—no more.” 

“It is not all men,” said Edward, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “who have the happiness to do 
that.” 

** More than you imagine,” returned Mr. Haredale. 
“ We note the harvest more than the seed-time. You 
do soin me.” In truth his pale and haggard face, and 
gloomy bearing, had so far influenced the remark, that 
Edward was, for the moment, ata loss to answer 
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| him. “ Tat, tut,” said Mr. Haredale, “ "twas not ver 


difficult to read a thought so natural. 

mistaken nevertheless. om have had my ame 
rows—more than the common lot, perhaps—but | 
have borne them ill. I have broken where I should 
have bent; and have mused and brooded, when m 
spirit should have mixed with all God’s quate 
tion. The men who learn endurance, are they why 
eall the whole world brother. I have ty from 
the world, and I pay the penalty.” 

Edward woah have interposed, but he went 
without giving him time. 

**It is too late to evade it now. I sometimesthini 
that if 1 had to live my life onee more,] woul 
amend this fault—not so much, I discover when | 
search my mind, for the love of what is right, as for 
my own sake. But even when I make these better 
resolutions, I instinctively recoil from the idea ofsui- 
fering again what I have undergone; and in this cir. 
eumstance I find the unweleome assurance that! 
should still be the same man, though I could cane! 
the past, and begin anew, with its experience » 
guide me.” 

“Nay, you make too sure of that,” said Bi. 
ward. 

** You think so,” Mr. Haredale answered, “ani! 
am glad youdo. I know myself better, and ther- 
fore distrust myself more. Let us leave this sub 
ject for another—not so far removed from it as i! 
might, at first sight, seem to be. Sir, you still love 
my niece, and she is still attached to you.” 

“ [ have that assurance from her own lips,” said 
Edward, “and you know—I am sure you know— 
that I would not exchange it for any blessing life 
could yield me.” 

“You are frank, honourable, and disinterested,” 
said Mr. Haredale; ‘* you have forced the convietion 
that you are so, even on my once-jaundiced wind; 
and I believe you. Wait here till 1 eome back.” 

He left the room as he spoke; but soon retumed, 
with his niece. 4 

“On that first and only time,” he said, looking 
from the one to the other, “ when we three stoo 
together under her father’s roof, I bade you quit it 
charged you never to return.” 

“It is the only cireumstanee arising out of ow 
love,” observed Edward, “that I have q 

« You own a name,” said Mr. Haredale, “! hed 
deep reason to remember. I was moved and goaded 
by recollections of personal wrong and injasy, | 
know; but even now I cannot charge myself wi 
having then, or ever lost sight of a heartielt desix 
for her true happiness; or with having acted—hov- 
ever much I was mistaken—with any other impulse 
than the one pure, single, earnest wish to be to be, 
as far as in my inferior nature lay, the father she bat 
lost.” 

“ Dear uncle,” cried Emma, “1 have known 
parent but you. I have loved the memory of other, 
but I have loved you all my life. Never was fats 
kinder to his child than you have been to me, irs 
out the interval of one harsh hour, sinee I can 
remember.” 

“You speak too fondly,” he answered, “andye! 
cannot wish you were less partial ; for I have ling 
sure in hearing those words, and shal! have in sic 
them to mind, when we are far asunder, a. 
nothing else could give me. Bear with me for? 
ment longer, sir, for she and I have been toge™ 
many years ; and although I believe that in “ 
her to you I put the seal upon her futare happise 


I find it needs an effort.” 
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He pressed her tenderly to his bosom, and after a 
minute’s pause, resummed: 

«| have done you wrong, sir, and I ask your for- 

in no common phrase or show of sorrow ; 
fat with earnestness and sincerity. In the same 
spirit, I acknowledge to you both that the time has 
been when I connived at treachery and falsehood— 
which if I did not perpetrate myse f, I still permitted 
to rend you two asunder.” “ 

«You judge yourself too harshly,” said Edward. 
« Let these things rest.”” ; 

“They rise up in ag oye against me when I 
look back, and not now for the first time,”’ he an- 
swered. “1 cannot part from you without your full 
forgiveness ; for busy life and I have little left in com- 
mon now, and I have regrets enough to carry into 
wlitade, without addition to the stock.” 

«You bear a blessing from us both,” said Emma. 
«Never mingle thoughts of me—of me who owe you 
so much love and duty—with any thing but undying 
affection and gratitude for the past, and bright hopes 
for the future.” 

«The future,” returned her uncle, with a melan- 
choly smile, “is a bright word for you, and its image 
should be wreathed with cheerful hopes. Mine is of 
another kind, but it will be one of peace; and free, 
lirust, from care or passion. When you quit Eng- 
land I shall leave it too. There are cloisters ste 3 
and now that the two great objects of my life are set 
atrest, I know no better home. You droop at that, 
forgetting I am growing old, and that my course is 
nearly run. Well, we will speak of it os 
once or twice, but many times; and you shall give 
me cheerful counsel, Emma.”’ 

“And you will take it?”’ asked his niece. 

“Pll listen to it,” he answered, kissing her fair 
brow, “and it will have its weight, be certain. What 
have L left to say? You have of late been much to- 
gether. itis better and more fitting that the cireum- 
stances attendant on the past, which wrought your 
separation, and sowed between you suspicion and 
distrust, should not be entered on by me.’ 

“Much, much better,” whispered Emma. “ Re- 
member them no more !” 

“Iavow my share in them,” said Mr. Haredale, 
“though I held it at the time in detestation. Let no 
man turn aside ever so slightly, from the broad path 
of honour, on the plausible pretence that he is jus- 
tified by the goodness of his end. All good ends 
can be worked out by good means. ‘Those that ean- 
not, are bad, and may be counted so at once, and left 
alone.” 

He looked from her to Edward, and said ina gen- 
tler tone : 

“In goods and fortune you are now nearly equal ; I 
have been her faithful steward, and to on pn 
of @ richer toperty which my brother left her, I de- 
fire to add, in token of my love, a poor pittance, 
ny worth the mention, for which I have no 
i tany need. I am glad you go abroad. Let our 
fated house remain the ruin itis. When you re- 
ura after a few thriving years, you will command a 
= and more fortunate one. " We are friends ?”” 
kirtiy. took his extended hand, and grasped it 

“ You are neither slow nor cold in your response,” 
ant . ’ 
“rs me Haredale, doing the like by bimn, “ ontuhen 
a te you now, and know you, I feel that I 

choose you for her husband. Heer father had a 
-: hatare, and you would have pleased him 
* 1 give her to you in his name, and with his 


blessing. If the werld and I part in this act, we; get away from ’em. 
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part on happier terms than we have lived for many a 


day.” 

He laced her in his arms, and would have left the 
soem, but Sat be wen stopped in his passage to the 
door by a great noise at a distance, which made them 
start and pause. 

It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous 
acclamations, that rent the very air. It drew nearer 
and nearer every moment, and approached so rapidly, 
that even while they listened, it burst into a deafen- 
ing confusion of sounds at the street corner. 

«This must be stopped—quieted,” said Mr. Hare- 
dale, hastily. ‘* We should have foreseen this, and 
provided against it. I will go out to them at onee.” 

But before he could reach the door, and before Ed- 
ward could catch up his hat and follow him, they 
were again arrested by a loud shriek from above 
stairs; and the locksmith’s wife, bursting in, and 
fairly running into Mr. Haredale’s arms, cried out: 

She knows it all, dear sir! she knows it all! 
We broke it out to her by degrees, and she is quite 
prepared.” Having mac this communication, and 
furthermore thanked Heaven with great fervor and 
heartiness, the good lady, according to the custom 
of matrons on all occasions, fainted away directly. 

They ran to the window, threw up the sash, and 
looked into the crowded street. Among a dense meb 
of persons, of whom not one was for an instant still, 
the locksmith’s ruddy face and burly form could be 
descried, beating about as though he were struggling 
with a rough sea. Now he was carried back a score 
of yards, now onward nearly to the door, now back 
again, now forced against the opposite houses, now 

inst those adjoining his own: now carried up a 
flight of steps, and greeted by the outstretched hands 
of half a hundred men, while the whole tumultuous 
concourse stretched their throats, and cheered with 
all their might. Though he was in a fair way to be 
torn to pieces in the general enthusiasm, the lock- 
smith, nothing discomposed, echoed their shouts till 
he was as hoarse as they, and in a glow of joy and 
right good-humour, waved his hat until the daylight 
shone between its brim and crown. 

But in all the bandyings from hand to hand, and 
strivings to and fro, and sweepings here and there, 
which—saving that he looked more jolly and more 
radiant after every struggle—troubled his peace of 
mind no more than if he had been a straw upon the 
water’s surface, he never once released his firm 
of an arm, drawn tight through his. He sometimes 
turned to clap this friend upon the back, or whisper 
in his ear a word of staunch encodfagement, or 
cheer him with a smile; but his great care was to 
shield him from the pressure, and force a passage for 
him to the Golden Key. Passive and timid, scared, 
pale, and wondering, and gazing at the throng as if 
he were newly risen from the dead, and felt himself 
a ghost among the living, Barnaby—not Barnaby in 
the spirit, but in the flesh and blood, with pulses, 
sinews, nerves, and beating heart, and strong affec- 
tions—clung to his stout old friend, and followed 
where he led. 

And thus, in course of time, they reached the door, 
held ready for their entrance by no unwilling hands 
Then slipping in, and shutting out the crowd by 
main force, Gabriel stood between Mr. Haredale and 
Edward Chester, and Barnaby, rushing up the stairs 
fell upon his knees beside his mother’s bed. 

“Such is the blessed end, sir,” cried the pantin 
locksmith, to Mr. Haredale, * of the best day’s walk 
we ever did. ‘Ihe rogues! it’s been hard fighting to 

pre thought, once or twice, 
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they’d have been too much for us with their kind- 
ness !”” 


They had striven all the previous day to rescue 
Barnaby from his impending fate. Failing in their 
attempts, in the first quarter to which they addressed 
themselves, they renewed them inanother. Failin 
there, likewise, they began again at midnight; an 
made their way, not only to the judge and jury who 
had tried him, but tomen of influence at court, to the 
young Prince of Wales, and even to the antechamber 
of the king himself. Successful, at last, in awaken- 
ing an interest in his favour, and an inclination to in- 
quire more dispassionately into his case, they had 
had an interview with the minister in his bed, so late 
as eight o'clock that morning. The result of a 
searching enquiry (in which they, who had known 
the poor fellow from his childhood, did other good 
service, besides bringing it about) was, that between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, a free pardon to Barnaby 
Rudge was made out and signed, and entrusted to a 
horse-soldier for instant conveyance to the place of 
exécution. This courier reached the spot just as the 
cart appeared in sight; and Barnaby being carried 
back to jail, Mr. Haredale, assured that all was safe, 
had gone straight from Bloomsbury Square to the 
Golden Key, leaving to Gabriel the grateful task of 
bringing him home in triumph. 

“lt needn’t say,”’ observed the locksmith, when he 
had shaken hands with all the males in the house, 
and hugged all tne females, five-and-forty times, at 
least, “that, except among ourselves, I didn’t want 
to make a triumph of it. But directly we got into 
the streets we were known, and this hubbub began. 
Of the two,” he added, as he wiped his crimeon face, 
*‘and after experience of both, 1 think I’d rather be 
taken out of my house by a crowd of enemies, than 
escorted home by a mob of friends !”’ 

It was plain enough, however, that this was mere 
talk on Gabriel’s part, and that the whole proceeding 
afforded him the keenest delight ; for the people con- 
tinuing to make a great noise without, and to cheer 
as if their voices were in the freshest order, and 
= for a fortnight, he sent up stairs for Grip (who 

ad come home at his master’s back, and had ac- 
knowledged the favours of the multitude by drawing 
blood from every finger that came within his reach,) 
and with the bird upon his arm, presented himself at 
the first-floor window, and waved his hat again until 
it dangled by a shred, between his fingers and thumb. 
This demonstration having been received with appro- 
priate shouts, and silence being in some degree re- 
stored, he thanked them for their sympathy; and 
taking the liberty to inform them that there was a sick 
person in the house, proposed that they should give 
three cheers for King George, three more for Old 
England, and three more for nothing particular, as a 
elosing ceremony. ‘The crowd assenting, substituted 
Gabriel Varden for the nothing particular; and giving 
him one over, for good measure, dispersed in high 
good humour. 

What congratulations they exchanged when they 
were left alone; what an overflowing of joy and 
happiness there was among them; how incapable it 
was of expression in Barnaby’s own person; and 
how he went wildly from one to another, until he 
became so far tranquillized as tu stretch himself on 
the ground beside his mother’s couch, and fall into a 
deep sleep; are matters that need not be told. And 
it is well they happen to be of this class, for they 
would be very hard to tell, were their narration ever 
so indispensable. 

Before leaving this bright picture, it may be well 
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to glance at a dark and very different i 
qummeed to only a few e ~ that —ae 

The scene was a churchyard ; the time, rmidnigt; 
the persons, Edward Chester, a clergyman, a grr. 
digger and the fou: bearers of a home 
They stood about a grave which had been 
dug, and one of the bearers held up a dim lanten. 
the only light there—which shed its feeble 
the book of prayer. He placed it for a moment o 
the coffin, when he and his companions were abo, 
-¢ lower itdown. ‘There was no inscription on the 

id. 

The mould fell solemnly upon the last house of 
this nameless man; and the rattling dust lefta dis. 
mal echo even in the accustomed ears of those why 
had borne it to its resting place. The grave ws 
filled in to the top, and trodden town. They all lef 
the spot together. 

“You never saw him, living ?” asked the pries, 
of Edward. 

“ Often, years ago; not knowing him for ny 
brother.” 

*“ Never since ?” 

“Never. Yesterday, he steadily refused to we 
me. It was urged upon him, many times, at my de 
sire.” 

“Still he refused? That was hardened and uw 
natural.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

«1 infer that you do not.” 

“You are right. We hear the world wonde 
every day at monsters of ingratitude. Did it never 
oceurto you that it often looks for monsters of a 
fection, as though they were things of course!” 

They had reached the gate by this time, and bid- 
ding each other good night, departed on their sep 
rate ways. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTIETH. 


Tuar afternoon, when he had slept off his fatigue; 
had shaved, and washed, and dressed, and fresh 
ened himself from top to toe ; when he had dined, 
comforted himself with a pipe, an extra Toby, 2 nap 
in the great arm-chair, and a quiet chat with Mrs 
Varden on every thing that had happened, was bap- 
pening, or about to happen, within the sphere 
their domestic concern; the locksmith sat himsel 
down at the tea-table in the little back parlour: the 
rosiest, cosiest, merriest, heartiest, best-contented 
old buck, in Great Britian or out of it. 

There he sat, with his heaming eyes on Mrs. V. 
and his shining face suffused with gladness, and 
his eapacious waistcoat smiling in every = 
and his jovial huinour peeping from under the tab 
in the very plumpness of his legs: a sight to tam 
the vinegar of misanthropy into purest milk 
human kindness. There he sat, watching his 
as she decorated the room with flowers for ihe 
greater honour of Dolly and Joseph Willet, we 
had gone out walking, and for whom the tea-kettle 
had been singing gaily on the hob full twenty @ 
nutes, chirping as never kettle chirped before; 
whom the best service of real undoubted china, pa 
terned with divers round-faced mandarins holding 0? 
broad umbrellas, was now displayed in all its gi" 
to tempt whose appetites a clear, transparent, }®} 
ham, garnished with cool green lettuce ape . 
fragrant cucumber, reposed upon a shady table, 
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ith a snow white cloth; for whose delight 
vend er jams, crisp cakes and other pastry 
o eat, With cunning twists and cottage loaves, 
and tolls of bread both white and brown, were all 
wt forth in rich profusion : in whose youth Mrs. V. 
herself had grown quite young, and stood there ina 
own of ted and white; symmetrical in figure, 
saxom in boddice, ruddy in cheek and lip, faultless 
in ankle, laughing in face and mood, in all respects 
jelicious to behold—there sat the locksmith among 
sil and every these delights, the sun that shone upon 
ihem all; the centre of the system: the source of 
lisht, heat, life, and frank enjoyment in the bright 
jousehold world. 

And when had Dolly ever been the Dolly of that 
siernoont To see how she came in arm-in-arm 
with Joe; and how she made an effort not to blush 
orseem at all confused; and how she made believe 
de didn’t care to sit on his side of the table: and 
how she coaxed the locksmith in a whisper not to 
joke; and how her colour came and went in a little 
restless flutter of happiness, which made her do every 
thing wrong, and yet so charmingly wrong that it 
was much better than right!—why, the locksmith 
ould have looked on at this (as he mentioned to 
Yrs. Varden when they retired for the night) for four- 
wi-twenty hours at a stretch, and never wished it 


The recollections, too, with which they made 
ueny over that long protracted tea! ‘The glee with 
which the locksmith asked Joe if he remembered 
that stormy night at the Maypole when he first asked 
der Dolly—that laugh they all had about that night 
vhen she was going out to the party in the sedan- 
thait—the anmerciful manner in which they rallied 
Mrs. Varden about putting those flowers outside that 
vey window—the difficulty Mrs. Varden found in 
jiining the laugh against herself at first, and the ex- 
tnordinary perception she had of the joke when she 
overcame it—the confidential statements of Joe con- 
ceming the precise day and hour when he was first 
conscious of being fond of Dolly, and Dolly’s blush- 
ing admissions, half volunteered, half extorted, as 
wthe time from which she dated the discovery that 
te “didn’t mind’? Joe—here was an exhaustless 
ital of mirth and conversation ! 

Then there was a great deal t» be said regarding 
Yr. Varden’s doubts, and motherly alarms, and 
‘wewd saspicions; and it appeared that from Mrs. 
Vanien’s penetration and extreme sagacity nothing 
lad ever been hidden. She had known it all along. 
Ste had seen it from the first. She had always pre- 
lited it, She had been aware of it before the prin- 
“ils. She had said within herself (for she remem- 
wel the exact words) “that young Willet is cer- 
uals looking after our Dolly, and 7 must look afier 
tin.” Accordingly she had looked after him, and 
, ed many little cireumstances (all of which 
“enamed) so exceedingly minute that nobody else 

| make any thing out of them even now; and 
tai, it seemed from first to last, displayed the most 
unded tact and most consummate generalship. 
‘course the night when Joe would ride home- 
ward by the side of the chaise, and when Mrs. Var- 
would insist upon his going back again, was not 
fpoten—nor the night when Dolly fainted on his 
mentioned—nor the times upon times 
Varden, ever watchful and prudent, had 
In short, 


Mme 

When Mrs, 
; a in her own chamber. 
’8 forgotten; and every thing by some 

or other brought them back to the conclusion, 


Deans 
that that 


. 


was the happiest hour in all their lives; con- 
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sequently, that every thing must have occurred for the 
best, and nothing could be suggested which would 
have made it better. 

While they were in full glow of such discourse as 
this, there came a startling knock at the door, open- 
ing from the street into the workshop, which had 
been kept closed all day that the house might be more 
quiets Joe, as in duty bound, would hear of nobody 
but himself going to open it; and accordingly left the 
room for that purpose. 

It would have been odd enough, certainly, if Joe 
had forgotten the way to this door; and even if he 
had, as it was a pretty large one and stood — 
before him, he could not easily have missed it. But 
Dolly, perhaps because she was in the fivtter of spirits 
before mentioned, or because she thought he would 
not be able to open it with his one arm—she could 
have had no other reason—hurried out after him; 
and they stopped so long in the passage—no doubt 
owing to Joe’s entreaties that she would not expose 
herself to the draught of July air which must infalla- 
bly come rushing in on this same door being opened— 
that the knock was repeated, in a yet more startling 
manner than before. 

“Is any body going to open that door?” cried the 
locksmith. ‘Or shall I come 7” 

Upon that, Dolly went running back into the par- 
lour, all dimples and blushes ; and Joe opened it with 
a mighty noise, and other superfluous demonstrations 
of being in a violent hurry. 

“ Well,” said the locksmith, when he reappeared : 
“ what is it? eh, Joe ?’’ what are you laughing at ?’’ 

‘“* Nothing, sir. It’s coming in.” 

** Who’s coming in? what’scoming in?” Mrs, 
Varden, as much at a loss as her husband, could only 
shake her head in answer to his inquiring look; so 
the locksmith wheeled his chair round to command 
a better view of the stair door, and stared at it with 
his eyes wide open, and a mingled expression of 
curiosity and wonder in his jolly face. 

Instead of some person or persons straightway ap- 
pearing, divers remarkable sounds were heard, first 
in the workshop and afterward in the little dark pas- 
sage between it and the parlour, as though some un- 
wieldy chest or heavy piece of furniture were being 
brought in, by an amount of human strength inade- 
quate to the task. At length, after much straggling 
and bumping and bruising of the wall on both sides, 
the door was forced open bya battering-ram ; and the 
locksmith, steadily regarding what appeared beyond, 
smote his thigh, elevated his eyebrows, opened his 
mouth, and cried in a loud voice expressive of the 
utmost consternation : 

“ Damme, if it an’*t Miggs come back!” 

The young damsel whom lhe named no sooner 
heard these words, than deserting a very small bo 
and a very large box by whom she was accompanied, 
and advancing with such precipitation that her bon- 
net flew off her head, burst into the room, clasped 
her hands (in which she held a pair of pattens, one 
in each) raised her eyes devoutly to the ceiling, and 
shed a flood of tears. 

“The old story !” cried the locksmith, looking at 
her in inexpressible desperation. ‘“ She was born to 
be a damper, this young woman! nothing can pre- 
vent it!” 

“Ho master, ho mim!” cried Miggs. “can I con- 
strain my feelings in these here once agin united mo- 
ments! Ho Mr. Warden, liere’s blessedness among 
relations, Sir, here’s forgiveness of injuries, here’s 
amicablenesses !” 

The locksmith looked from his wife t» Dolly, and 
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from Dolly to Joe, and from Joe to Miggs, with his | 


eyebrows still elevated and his mouth still open: 
when his eyes got back to Miggs, they rested on her ; 
fascinated. 


“To think,” cried Miggs with hysterical joy, “that | her arms, screwed down the corners 
Mr. Joe and dear Miss Dolly has raly come together | and cried, in an ascending scale, 


after all as has been said and done contrairy! To 
see them two settin’ along with hit and her, so‘plea- 
sant and in al) respects so affable and mild; and me 
not knowing of it, and not being in the ways to make 
no preparations for their teas. Ho what a cutting 
thing it is, and yet what sweet sensations is awoke 
within me !” 

Either in clasping her hands again, or in an ecsta- 
cy of pious joy, Miss Miggs clinked her pattens after 
the manner of a pair of cymbals, at this juncture ; 
and then resumed in the softest accents : 

“ And did my missis think—ho goodness, did she 
think—as her own Miggs, which supported her under 
so many trials, and understood her natur’ when them 
as intended well but acted rough, went so deep into 
her feelings—did she think as her own Miggs would 
ever leave hert Did she think as Miggs, though 
she was but a servant, and knowed that servitudes 
was no inheritances, would forgit that she was the 
humble instruments as always made it comfortable 
between them two when they fell out, and always 
told master of the meekness and forgiveness of her 
blessed dispositions. Did she think as Miggs had no 
attachments? Did she think the wages was her only 
object ?” 

‘o none of these interrogatories, whereof every 
one was more pathetically delivered than the last, 
did Mrs. Varden answer one word: but Miggs, not 
at all abashed by this circumstance, turned to the 
small boy in attendance—her eldest nephew ; son of 
her own married sister; born in Golden Lion Court, 
number twenty-sivin; and bred inthe very shadow 
of the second bell-handle on the right hand door-post 








—and with a plentiful use of her pocket-handker- 
chief, addressed herself to him: requesting that on 
his return home he would console his parents for the 
loss of her, his aunt, by delivering to them a faithful 
statement of his having Jeft her in the bosom of that 
family, with which, as his aforesaid parents well 





knew, her best affections were incorporated; that he 
would remind them that nothing less than her impe- | 
rious sense of duty, and devoted attachment to her 

old master and missis, likewise Miss Dolly and young | 
Mr. Joe, should ever have induced her to decline that 

pressing invitation which they, his parents, had, as he | 
could testify, given her, to lodge and board with 
them free of all cost and charge, for evermore ; lastly 
that he would help her with her box up stairs, and 

then repair straight home, bearing her blessing and her | 
strong injuactions to mingle in his prayers a suppli- 
cation that he might in course of time grow up a 
locksmith, or a Mr. Joe, and have Mrs. Vardens, and 
Miss Dollys for his relations and friends. 

Having brought this admonition to an end, upon 
which, to say the truth, the young gentleman for 
whose benefit it was designed, bestowed little or no 
heed, having to all appearance his faculties absorbed 
in the contemplation of the sweetmeats—Miss Miggs 
signified to the company in general that they were 
not to be uneasy, for she would soon return; and, 








with her nephew’s aid, prepared to bear her wardrobe 


up the staircase. 
“« My dear,” said the locksmith to his wife. “Do 


you desire this ?” 





| desire it!’ she answered. “ I am astonished— 
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Iam amazed—at her audacity. Let 

honse this moment.” . her lear 
Miggs, hearing this, let her end of 

heavily to the floor, gave a very loud fac pcr 

of her moot, 


“ 
es three distinct times. sd ae al 

* You hear what your mistress sa “ 
remarked the locksmith. * You bed Sane 
think. Stay; take this with you, for the sake of i 
service.” 

Miss Miggs clutched the bank-note he took fron 
his pocket-book, and held out to her; deposited iti 
a small, red leather purse; put the purse in be 
pocket, (displaying, as she dia 80, a considerable 
portion of some ander ent, made of flannel, an 
more black cotton stocking than is seer 
in public;) and, tossing her head, as she looked x 
Mrs. Varden, repeated, 

“Ho, good gracious !” 

“1 think you said that once before, my dew,” 
observed the locksmith. 

“ Times is changed, is they, mim ?” cried Mi 
bridling : “* you can spare me now, can you! Yq 
can keep em down without me? You're not is 
wants of any one to scold, or throw the blame 
no longer, an’t you, mim? I’m glad to find you'r 
grown so independent. I wish you joy, I’m sum.” 

With that she dropped a curtsey, and keeping he 
head erect, her ear toward Mrs. Varden, and hereye 
on the rest of the company, as she alluded tothemin 
her remarks, proceeded : 

** I’m quite delighted, I’m sure, to find sich ind 
pendency, feeling sorry, though, at the same tim, 
mim, that you should have been forced into subm» 
sions when you couldn’t help yourself—he, he, be! 
It must be great vexations, ’specially consideny 
how ill you always spoke of Mr. Joe—to have hin 
for a son-in-law at last ; and I wonder Miss Dolly au 
put up with him, either, after being off and on form 
many years with a coachmaker. But I have beer 
say that the coachmaker thought twice about ithe 
he, he !—and that he told a young man as wasa fries 
of his, that he hoped he knowed better than to b 
drawed into that; though she and all the family did 
pull uncommon strong.” fe 

Here she paused for a reply, and receiving nom, 


went on as before. 7 

“1 have heerd say, mim, that the illnesses of som 
ladies was all pretensions, and that they could fais 
away stone dead whenever they had the inclination 
so todo.. Of course I never see sich cases with a) 
owneyes—ho no! He, he, he! Nermastern 
ho no! He,he,he! I Aave heerd the neighbors 
make remark as some one as they was aq 
with, was a poor good-natur’d mean-spirited cree! 
as went out fishing for a wife one day, and ’ 
Tartar. Of course I never to my knowledge se 
poor person himself. Nor did you neither, mia” 
ho no. I wonder who it can be—don’t you, mie 
No doubt you do, mim. Ho yes. he" 

Again Miggs paused for a reply ; and none 
offered, was so oppressed with teeming spi 
spleen, that she seemed like to burst. Mi 

“I’m glad Miss Dolly can laugh, cried Migp 
with a feeble titer. “I like to see folks 


,mim? "Though there an’t such a greatdelt 
at now either; is there, mim? Itan’t# 
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sfacateh after looking out so sharp ever since she 
asa little chit, and costing such a deal in dress 
and show, to get a poor common soldier, with one 
am, is it, mim? He, he! I wouldn’t have a hus- 
hand with one arm, anyways. I would have two 
ums. | would have two arms, if it was me, though 
instead of hands they’d only got hooks at the end, 
jike our dastman.”” . 

Miss Miggs was about to add, and had indeed 
begun to add, that, takin them in the abstract, dust- 
nen were far more eligible matches than soldiers, 
though, to be sure, when people were past choosing, 
they must take the best they could get, and thin 
hemselves well off, too; but her vexation and cha- 
rin being of that internally bitter sort which finds no 
wiefin words, and is aggravated to madness by want 
f contradiction, she could hold out no longer, and 
just into a storm of sobs and tears. 

In this extremity, she fell on the unlucky nephew, 
oth and nail, and plucking a handful of hair from 
his head, demanded to know how long she was to 
sand there to be insulted, and whether or no he 
neant to help her to carry out the box again, and if 
ie took a pleasuré in hearing his family reviled, with 
sher inquiries of that nature: at which disgrace and 
porocation, the small boy, who had been all this 
ime gradually lashed into rebellion by the sight of 
wuttainable pastry, walked off indignant, leaving his 
wot and the box to follow at their leisure. Some- 
tow or other, by dint of pushing and pulling, the 
fd attain the street at last; where Miss Miggs, all 
tlowzed with the exertion of getting there, and with 
tersobs and tears, sat down upon her property, to 
rstand grieve until she could ensnare some other 
youth to help her home. 

“I's a thing to laugh at, Martha, not to care for,” 
thispered the locksmith, as he followed his wife to 
te window, and good-humouredly dried her eyes. 
“What does it matter? You had seen your fault 
tore. Come! Bring up Toby again, my dear; 
Dolly shall sing us a song; and we’ll be all the 
nemer for this interruption.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTY-FIRST. 


Avorzzr month had passed, and the end of Au- 
qt had nearly come, when Mr. Haredale stood 


in the mail-coach office at Bristol. Although 
bata few weeks had intervened since his conversa- 
‘with Edward Chester and his neice, in the lock- 
‘aith’s house, and he had made no change, in the 
meantime, in his accustomed style of dress, his ap- 
jurance was greatly altered. He looked much older, 
morecareworn. Violent agitation and anxiety 
nind scatter wrinkles and grey hairs with no un- 
hand ; but deeper traces follow on the silent 
Wprooting of old habits, and severing of dear, familiar 
he affections are not so easily wounded as 
a but their hurts are deeper, and more 
“ung. He was now a solitary man, and the heart 

mihi him was dreary and lanesome. 
® Was not the less alone for having spent so 
re San in seclusion and retirement. This was 
et preparation than a round of social cheerful- 
 pethaps it even increased the keenness of his 
“wiility. He had been so dependent upon her for 
Ip and love; she had come to be so 
* part and parcel of his existence; they had so 
say cares and thoughts m common, which no one 

any, 1842,—Museum. 33 
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else had shared ; that losing her was beginning life 
anew, and being required to summon up the hope 
and elasticity of youth, amid the doubts, distrusts, 
and weakened energies of age. 

The effort he had made to part from her with seem- 
ing cheerfulness and hope—and they had parted only 
yesterday—left him the more depressed. With these 
feelings, he was about to revisit London for the last 
time, and look once more upon the walls of their old 
home, before turning his back upon it, for ever. 

The journey was a very different one in those days 
from what the present generation find it: but it came 
to an end, as the longest journey will, and he stood 
again in the streets of the metropolis. He lay at the 
inn where the coach — and resolved, before he 
went to bed, that he would make his arrival known 
to no one; would spend but another night in London; 
and would spare himself the pang of parting even 
with the honest locksmith. 

Such conditions of the mind as that to which he 
was a prey when he lay dawn to rest, are favourable 
to the growth of disordered fancies, and uneas 
visions. He knew this, even in the honzr wi 
which he started from his first sleep, and threw up 
the window to dispel it by the presence of some ob- 
ject, beyond the room, which had not been, as it 
were, the witness of his dream. But it was not a 
new terror of the night; it had been present to him 
before, in many shapes; it had haunted him in by- 
= times, and visited his pillow again and again. 

f it had been but an ugly object, a childish spectre 
haunting his sleep, its return, in its old form, might 
have awakened a momentary sensation of fear, 
which, almost in the act of waking, would have 
passed away. This disquiet, however, lingered 
about him, and would yield to nothing. When he 
closed his eyes again, he felt it hovering near ; as he 
slowly sunk into a slumber, he was conscious of its 
gathering strength and purpose, and gradually as- 
suming its recent shape; when he sprang up from 
his bed, the same phantom vanished from his heated 
brain, and left him filled with a dread — which 
reason and waking thought were powerless. 

The sun was up before he could shake it off. He 
rose late, but not refreshed, and remained within 
doors ali that day. He had a fancy for paying his 
last visit to the old spot in the evening, for he had 
been accustomed to walk there at that season, and 
desired to see it under the aspect that was most fa- 
miliar to him. At such an hoar as would afford him 
time to reach it a little before sunset, he left the inn, 
and turned into the busy street. 

He had not gone far, and was thoughtfully mak- 
ing his way among the noisy crowd, when he felt a 
hand upon his shoulder, and, turning, recognized one 
of the waiters from the inn, who begged his pardon, 
but he had left his sword behind him. 

“Why have you brought it tome?” he asked, 
stretching out his hand, and yet not taking it from 
the man, but looking at him in a disturbed and agi- 
tated manner. 

The man was sorry to have disobliged him, and 
would carry it back again. The gentleman had said 
that he was going a little way into the country, and 
that he might not return till late. The roads were 
not very safe for single travellers after dark; and 
since the riots, gentlemen had been more careful 
than ever not to trust themselves unarmed in lonely 

laces. ‘We thought you were a stranger, sir,” 

e added, “and that you might believe our roads to 
be better than they are; but perhaps you know them 





well, and carry fire-arms—” 


Sp. or Mac. R 
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He took the sword, and putting it “p at his side, 
thanked the man, and resumed his walk. 

It was long remembered that he did this in a man- 
ner so strange, and with such a trembling hand, that 
the messenger stood looking after his a 
figure, doubtful whether he ought not to follow, an 
watch him. It was long remembered that he had 
been heard pacing his bed-room in the dead of the 
night; that the attendants had mentioned to each 
other in the morning, how fevered and how pale he 
looked; and that when this man went back to the 
inn he told a fellow-servant that what he had ob- 
served in this short interview lay very heavy on his 
mind, and that he feared the gentleman intended to 
destroy himself, and would never come back 
alive. 

With a half-consciousness that his manner had at- 
tracted the man’s attention (remembering the ex- 
pression of his face when they parted,) Mr. Hare- 
dale quickened his steps; and arriving at a stand of 
coaches, bargained with the driver of the best to 
carry him so far on his road as the point where the 
foot-way struck across the fields, and to await his re- 
turn at a house of entertainment which was within a 
stone’s throw of that place. Arriving there in due 
course, he alighted and pursued his way on foot. 

He passed so near the a that he could see 
its smoke rising from among the trees, while a flock 
of pigeons—some of its old inhabitants, doubtless— 
sai aia ily home to roost, between him and the un- 
clouded sky. “The old house will brighten up 
now,” he said, as he looked towards it, ** and there 
will be a merry fire-side beneath its ivied roof. It 
is some comfort to know that every thing will not 
be blighted hereabouts. I shall be glad to have one 





picture of life and cheerfulness to turn to !”’ 
He resumed his walk, and bent his steps towards 











the Warren. It was a clear, calm, silent evening, 
with hardly a breath of wind to stir the leaves, or 
any sound to break the stillness of the time, but 
drowsy sheep-bells, tinkling in the distanc®, and at 
intervals the far-off lowing of cattle, or bark of vil- 
lage dogs. The sky radiant with the softened glory 
of sunset; and on the earth, and the air, a deep re- 
pose prevailed. At such an hour, he arrived at the 
deserted mansion which had been his home so 
long, and looked for the last time upon its blackened 
walls. 

The ashes of the commonest fire are melancholy 
things, for in them there is an image of death and ruin, 
—of something that has been bright, and is but dull, 
cold, dreary dust,—with which our nature forces us 
te sympathize. How much more sad the crumbled 





embers of a home: the casting down of that great 
altar, where the worst among us sometimes perform 
the worship of the heart; and where the best have | 
offered up such sacrifices, and done such deeds of 
heroism as, chronicled, would put the proudest tem- 
ples of old Time, with all their vaunting annals, to 
the blush! 

He roused himself from a long train of meditation, 
and walked slowly round the house. It was by this 
time almost dark. 

He had nearly made the circuit of the building, 
when he uttered a half-suppressed exclamation, 
started, and stood still. Reclining, in an easy atti- 
tude, with his back against a tree, and contemplating 
the ruin with an expression of exquisite pleasure,— 
a pleasure so keen that it overcame his habitual in- 
dolence and command of feature, and displayed itself 
utterly free from all restraint or reserve,—before him, 








on his own ground, and triumphing over him then, 
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as he had done in every misfortune disappois, 
ment of his me oy stood the = whose 
sence, of all mankind, in any pl and 

in that, nah kia bleed an cg mada 

Althou is so rose against this 
his wrath so stirred within hint that he could an 
struck him dead, he put such fierce constraint Upon 
himself that he passed him without a word or lek 
Yes, and he would have gone on, and not tumei, 
though to resist the Devil who poured such ho 
temptation in his brain, required an effort scarcely 
human, if this man had not himself summoned hin 
to stop; and that, with an assumed compassion in 
his voice, which drove him well-nigh mad, and in ay 
instant routed all the self-command it had been a- 
guish—acute, poignant anguish—to sustain, 

All consideration, reflection, mercy, forbearance; 
every thing by which a goaded man can curb his 
rage and pane fled from him as he turned back, 
And yet he said, slowly and quite calmly—far mor 
calmly than he had ever spoken to him before: 

“* Why have you called to me?” 

“To remark,” said Sir John Chester with his 
wonted composure, * what an odd chance it is, that 
we should meet here !”’ 

“It ts a strange chance.” 

“Strange! e most remarkable and singular 
thing in the world. I never ride in the evening; | 
have not done so for years. The whim seized me, 
quite unaccountably, in the middle of last night— 
How very picturesque this is !”’—He pointed, as he 
spoke, to the dismantled house, and raised his glass 
to ~~ eye. . aunt 

* You praise your own work vi A 

Sir John let fall his gems bel his face 
towards him with an air of the most courteous er- 
quiry; and slightly shook his head as though he 
were remarking to himself, “I fear this animal is 
going mad !” 

“Tsay you praise your own work very freely,” 
repeated Mr. Haredale. ; 

* Work !”? echoed Sir John, lasting smilingly 
round. ‘Mine !—I beg your pardon, I really beg 
your pardon—” 

** Why you see,” said Mr. Haredale, “ those walls. 
You see those tottering gables. You seeon every 
side where fire and smoke have raged. You see the 
destruction that has been wanton here. Do yo 
not ?”” 

“My good fellow,” returned the knight, gently 
checking his impatience with his hand, “ of coume 
I do. see every thing you speak of, when ym 
stand aside, and do not interpose yourself betwees 
the view and me. I am very sorry for you. Tl 
had not the pleasure to meet you here, I I 
should have written to tell you so. But you dont 
bear it as well as I had expected—excuse me 
no, you don’t indeed.” = 

He pulled out his snuff-box, and addressing . 
with the superior air of a man who by reason of . 
higher nature has a right to read a moral lesson 
another, continued : - . nnoe—ane of 

“For you are a philosopher, you 
that stern and rigid school who are far above . 
weaknesses of mankind in general. You pode 
moved, a long way, from the frailties of the at ; 
You contemplate them from a height, I have 
them with a most impressive bitterness. 


heard you.” 
— And shall again,” said Mr. Heredale. = 
“Thank you,” returned the other. sail 
walk as we talk? The damp falls rather 





ese 
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1 ou please. But I grieve to say that I 
pene es ay a very few moments.” 

of d,” said Mr. Haredale, “ 7 had spared 
me none. I would, with all my soul, you had been 
ig Paradise (if such a monstrous lie could be enact- 
ed,) rather than here to-night.” 

“Nay,” returned the other—‘really—you do 
yourself injustice. You are a rough companion, 
jut | would not go so far to avoid you.” 

«Listen to me,” said Mr. Haredale, “ Listen to 
me.” 

«While you rail ?” inquired Sir John. 

«While I deliver your infamy. You urged and 
simulated to do your work a fit agent, but one who 
in bis nature—in the very essence of his being—is a 
traitor, and who has been false to you, despite the 
sympathy you two should have together, as he has 
been to ai others. With hints, and looks, and 
nifty words, which told again are nothing, you set 
on Gashford to this work—this work before us now. 
With these same hints, and looks, and crafty words, 
which told again are nothing, you u him on to 
oratify the deadly hate he owes me—I have earned 
it, | thank Heaven—by the abduction and dis- 
honour of my niece. You did. I see denial in 
sour looks”—he cried, abruptly pointing in his face, 
and stepping back. “ Denial tsa lie!” 

He had his hand upon his sword; but the knight, 
with a contemptuous smile, replied to him as coldly 
as before. 

“You will take notice sir—if you can discrimi- 
mate sufficienty—that I have taken the trouble to 
deny nothing. Your discernment is hardly fine 
enough for the perusal of faces, not of a kind as 


course a8 your speech; nor has it ever been, that I 
remember; or, in one face that I could name, you 


would have read indifference, not to say disgust, 
somewhat sooner than you did. I speak of a long 
‘ime ago,—but you understand me.” 

“Disguise it as you will, you mean denial. De- 
vial explicit or reserved, expressed or left to be in- 
ferred, is stilla lie. You say you don’t deny. Do 
you admit 2” 

“You ourself,” returned Sir John, suffering the 
curentof his speech to flow as smoothly as if it had 
teen stemmed by no one word of interruption,  pub- 
liely proclaimed the character of the gentleman in 
question ({ think it was in Westminster Hall) in 
terms whieh relieve me from the necessity of making 
any further allusion to him. You may have been 
warranted; you may not have been; I can’t say. 
Assuming the gentleman to be what you described, 
and to have made to you or any other person any 
nm Ge may have happened to suggest them- 
cone we him, for the sake of his own seeurity, or 
- the sake of money, or for his own amusement, or 
®r any other consideration,—I have nothing to say 
‘ except that his extremely degrading. situa- 
fa ‘ppears to me to be shared with his employers. 

- are so very plain yourself, that you will excuse 
4 little freedom in me, I am sure.” 

Mt: er to me again, Sir John—but once,” cried 
pat aredale; “ in your every look, and word, and 
met tell me this was not your act. I tell 
} , t it was, and that you tampered with the man 
‘ peak of, and with your wretehed son (whom God 
a ta do this deed. You talk of degradation 
jan You told me once that you had pur- 
ann absence of the poor idiot and his mother, 
es have discovered sinee, and then suspect- 

you had gone totempt them, and had found them 
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reaped any harvest from my brother’s death ; and all 
the foul attacks and whispered calumnies that fol- 
lowed in its train. In every action of my life, from 
that first hope which you converted into grief and de- 
solation, you have stood, like an adverse fate, between 
me and peace. In all, you haveever been the same 
cold-blooded, hollow, false, unworthy villain. For 
the second time, and for the last, I cast these cha 

in your teeth, and spurn you from me as I would a 
faithless dog !”’ 

With that, he raised his arm, and struck him on 
the breast so that he staggered back. Sir John, the 
instant he recovered, drew his sword, threw away 
the scabbard and his hat, and rushing on his adver- 
sary made a desperate lunge at his heart, which, but 
that his guard was quick and true, would have 
stretched him dead upon the grass. 

In the act of striking him, the torrent of his oppo- 
nent’s rage had reached astop. He parried his rapid 
thrusts, without retarning them, | called to him 
—_ a frantic kind of terror in his face to keep 

ack. 

“ Not to-night! not to-night!” he cried. “In 
God’s name, not to-night !”’ 

Seeing that he lowered his weapon, and that he 
would not thrust in turn, Sir John lowered his. 

“IT warn you, not to-night!” his adversary cried. 
* Be warned in time!” 

* You told me—it must have been in a sort of 
inspiration—” said Sir John, quite deliberately, 
though now he dropped his mask, and showed his 
bitter hatred in his faee, “that this was the last 
time. Beassured itis! Did you believe our last meet- 
ing was forgotten? Did you believe that your every 
word and look was not to be accounted for, and was 
not well remembered ? Do you believe that I have 
waited your time, or you mine? What kind of man 
is he who entered, with all his sickening cant of ho- 
nesty and truth, into a bond with me to prevent a 
marriage he affected to dislike, and when I had re- 
dounel ney part to the spirit and the letter, skulked 
from his, and brought the match about in his own 
time, te rid himself of a burden he had grown tired 
of, and east a spurious lustre on his house ?”’ 

*«T have acted,” eried Mr. Haredale, ** with ho- 
nour and in good faith. I do so now. Do not 
foree me to renew this duel to-night !”” 

“ You said my ‘ wretched’ son, I think ?” said Mr. 
Chester, with a smile. ‘Poor fool! The dupe of 
such a shallow knave—trapped into marriage by such 
an unele and by such a niece—he well deserves your 
pity. But he is no longer son of mine: you are 
weleome to the prize your eraft has made, sir. 

* Once more,” cried his opponent, wildly stamp- 
ing on the ground, “although you tear me from my 
better angel, I implore you not to eome within the 
reach of my sword to-night. Oh! why were you 
here at all! Why have we met ! To-morrow would 
have east us far apart for ever !”” 

‘* That being the case,” returned Sir John, without 
the least emotion, “ it is very fortunate we have met 
to-night. Haredale, I have always despised you, as 
you know, but I have given you credit for a species 
of brute courage, For the honour of my judgment, 
which I had thought a good one, I am sorry I find 
you a coward.” ; 

Not another word was spoken on either side. 
They crossed swords, though it was now quite dusk, 
and attacked each other fiercely. They were well 
matched. Each was skilled in the management of 
his weapon. Mr. Haredale had the advantage in 


"7. To you I traced the insinuation that I alone | strength and height; on the other hand his adversary 
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could boast superior address, and certainly a greater | sanity to write and publish an injurious 
share of coolness. | reflecting on the Queen of France, in Violen: 
After a few seconds they grew hotter and more terms. Being indicted for the libel, and after yp. 
furious, and pressing on each other inflicted and | rious strange demonstrations in court) found 
received several slight wounds. It was directly | he fled into Holland in place of appearing to receive 
after receiving one of these in his arm, that Mr.) sentence: from whence, as the quiet burgomasters 
Haredale, making a keener thrust as he felt the | of Amsterdam had no relish for his company, he was 
warm blood spirting out, plunged his sword through | sent home again with all speed. . Arriving in the 
his opponent’s body to the hilt. month of July at Harwich, and going thence 
Their eyes met, and were on each other as he} Birmingham, he made in the latter place, in Angus, 
drew it out. He puthis arm about the dying man, |a public profession of the Jewish religion; and 
who repulsed him, feebly, and ae upon the figured there as a Jew until he was arrested, and 
turf, aising himself upon his hands, he gazed at brought back to London to receive the sentence he 
him for an instant, with scorn and hatred in his look: | had evaded. By virtue of this sentence he was, in 
but seeming to remember, even then, that this ex-| the month of December, cast into New. for five 
pression would distort his features after death, he | years and ten months, and required besides to pay a 
tried to smile; and, faintly moving his right hand, | large fine, and to furnish heavy securities for his fv- 
as if to hide his bloody linen in his vest, fell back | ture good behaviour. 
dead—the phantom of last night. After addressing, in the midsummer of the follow. 
ing year, an appeal to the commiseration of the 
National Assembly of France, which the English 
minister refused to sanction, he composed himself : 
undergo his full term of punishment; and suffering 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTY-SECOND AND | his beard to grow nearly to his waist, and confom. 
LAST. ing in all respects to the ceremonies of his new r- 
ligion, he applied himself to the study of history, 
A partine glance at such of the actors in this | and occasionally to the art of painting, in which, n 
little history as it has not, in the course of its events, | his younger days, he had shown some skill. De 
dismissed, will bring it to an end. serted by his former friends, and treated in all re 
Mr. Haredale fled that night. Before pursuit | spects like the worst criminal in the jail, he li 
could be begun, indeed before Sir John was traced or | on, quite cheerful and resigned, until the Ist of No 
missed, he had left the kingdom. Repairing straight | vember, 1793, when he died in his cell, being then 
to a religious establishment, known throughout Eu- only three-and-forty years of age. 





rope for the rigour and severity of its discipline, and| Many men, with fewer sympathies for the distress- 
for the merciful penitence it exacted from those who ed and needy, with less abilities and harder hears, 
sought its shelter as a refuge from the world, he took | have made a shining figure and left a brilliant fame. 


the vows which thenceforth shut him out from na-| He had his mourners. The prisoners bemoaned his 


j 


but whose virtuous and 
been beyond the 


sometimes abroad, sometiné® 
endured the various miseries 
: en or a dozen years ago—?! 


For seven years afterwards he remained, at the |more—a meagre, wan old man, di and miset 
strong intercession of his friends, comparatively ably poor, was found dead in his bed at an obscure 7 
quiet; saving that he every now and then took oc-| in the Borough, where he was quite ap ey ee 
easion to display his zeal for the Protestant faith in had taken poison. There was no clue to! 
some extravagant proceeding which was the delight , but it was discovered from certain comics BO) Lod 
of its enemies; and saving, besides, that he was | book he carried, that he had been —— 
formally excommunicated by the Archbishop of Can- | George Gordon in the time of the famous of peace 
terbury, for refusing to appear as a witness in the Many months after the re-establishment ® othe 
Ecclesiastical Court when cited for that purpose. In and order; and even when it had | a bee 
the year 1788 he was stimulated by some new in-| town ‘alk, that every military officer, kept 
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by the city during the late alarms, had cost 
tis b board and lodging four pounds four per day, 
and every private soldier two and twopence half- 
penny ; many months after even this engrossing topic 
was forgotten, and the United Bull-Dogs were toa 
man all killed, imprisoned or transported ; Mr. 
Simon Tappertit, being removed from a hospital to 
prison, and thence to his place of trial, was dis- 
charged by proclamation on two wooden legs. Shorn 
of his graceful limbs, and brought down from his 
high estate to circumstances of utter destitution, and 
the deepest misery, he made shift to stamp back to 
his old master, and beg for some relief. By the 
locksmith’s advice and aid, he was established in 
business as a Shoe-black, and opened shop under an 
archway near the Horse Guards. This being a 
central quarter, he quickly made a very large con- 
nection; and on levee days, was sometimes known 
o have as many as twenty half-pay officers waiting 
their turn for polishing. Indeed his trade increased 
to that extent, that in course of time he entertained 
yo less than two apprentices, besides taking for his 
wife the widow of an eminent bone and rag collector, 
formerly of Milbank. With this lady (who assisted 
in the business) he lived in great domestic happi- 
ness, only chequered by those little storms which 
serve to clear the atmosphere of wedlock, and 
brighten its horizon. In some of these gusts of bad 
weather, Mr. Tappertit would, in the assertion of 
his prerogative, so far forget himself, as to correct 
his hady with a brush, or boot, or shoe; while she, 
(butonly in extreme cases) would retaliate by taking 
of his legs, and leaving him exposed to the derision 
of those urchins who might delight in mischief. 
Miss Miggs, baffled in all her schemes, matrimo- 
nial and otherwise, and cast upon a thankless, unde- 


serving world, turned very sharp and sour; and did 
at length become so acid, and did so pinch and slap 
and tweak the hair and noses of the youth of Golden 
Lion Court, that she was by one consent expelled 
that sanctuary, and desired to bless some other spot 


on earth in preference. It chanced at that moment, 
that the justices of the peace for Middlesex pro- 
claimed by public placard that they stood in need of 
a female turnkey for the County Bridewell, and ap- 
pointed a day and hour for the inspection of candi- 
dates. Miss Miggs, attending at the time appointed, 
was instantly chosen and selected from one ale 
and twenty-four competitors, and at once promoted 
to the office; which she held until her decease, more 
than thirty years afterwards, remaining single all 
that time. It was observed of this lady that while 
she was inflexible and grim to all her female flock, 
she was particularly so to those who could establish 
any claim to beauty: and it was often remarked as 
2 proof of her indomitable virtue and severe chastity, 
that to such as had been frail she showed no mercy ; 
always falling upon them on the slightest occasion, 
oF on no occasion at all, with the fullest measure of 
her wrath. Among other useful inventions which 
she practised upon this class of offenders and be- 
queathed to posterity, was the art of inflicting an ex- 
quisitely vicious poke or dig with the wards of a key 
inthe small of the back, near the spine. She likewise 
— a mode of treading by accident (in pat- 
a Ae such as had small feet; also very remark- 

4 orits Ingenuity, and previously quite unknown. 
Wie not very long, you may be sure, before Joe 

et and Dolly Varden were made husband and 


» and with a handsome sum in bank (for the- 


locksmith could afford to give hi 
give his daughter a good 
wry,) re-opened the Maypole, It was not very 
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long, you may oe sure, before a red-faced little boy 
was seen staggering about the Maypole passage, and 
kicking up his heels on the green before the door. It 
was not very long, counting by years, before there 
was a red-faced little girl, another red-faced little 
boy, and a whole troop of girls and boys: so that, 
go to Chigwell when you would, there would surely 
be seen, either in the village street, or on the green, 
or frolicking in the farm yard—for it was a farm 
now, as well as a tavern—more small Joes and smal! 
Dollys than could be easily counted. It was nota 
very long time before these appearances ensued ; but 
it was a very long time before Joe looked five years 
older, or Dolly either, or the locksmith either, or his 
wife either: for cheerfulness and content are great 
beautifiers, and are famous preservers of youthful 
looks, depend upon it. 

It was a long time, too, before there was such a 
country inn as the Maypole, in all England: indeed 
it isa great question whether there has ever been 
such another to this hour, or ever will be. It was a 
long time too—for Never, as the proverb says, is a 
long day—before they forgot to have an interest in 
wounded soldiers at the Maypole; or before Joe 
omitted to refresh them, for the sake of his old cam- 
paign ; or before the serjeant left off looking in there, 
now and then; or before they fatigued themselves, 
or each other, by talking on these occasions of bat- 
tles and sieges, and hard weather and hard service, 
and a thousand things belonging to a soldier’s life. 
As to the great silver snuff-box which the King sent 
Joe with his own hand, because of his conduct in 
the Ricts, what guest ever went to the Maypole 
without putting finger and thumb into that box, 
and taking a great pinch, though he had never taken 
a pinch of snuff before, and almost sneezed himself 
into convulsions even then? As to the purple-faced 
vintner, where is the man who lived in those times 
and never saw him at the Maypole: to all appear- 
ances as much at home in the best room, as if he 
lived there? And as to the feastings and christen- 
ings, and revellings at Christmas, and celebrations 
of birth days, wedding-days, and all manner of days, 
both at the Maypole and the Golden Key,—if they 
are not notorious, what facts are ? 

Mr. Willet the elder, having been by some extra- 
ordinary means possessed with the idea that Joe 
wanted to be married, and that it would be well for 
him, his father, to retire into private life, and enable 
him to live in comfort, took up his abode in a small 
cottage at Chigwell ; where they widened and en- 
larged the fire-place for him, hung up the boiler, and 
furthermore planted in the ‘ittle garden outside the 
front-door, a fictitious Maypole: so that he was quite 
at home directly. - To this, his new habitation, Tom 
Cobb, Phil Parks, and Solomon Daisy went regu- 
larly every night—and in the chimney-corner, the 
all four quaffed, and smoked, and prosed, and dozed, 
as they had done of old. It being accidentally dis- 
covered after a short time that Mr. Willet still ap- 

red to consider himself a landlord by profession, 
Sos provided him with a slate, upon which the old 
man regularly scored up vast accounts for meat, 
drink, and tobacco. As he grew older, this passion 
increased upon him: and it became his delight to 
chalk against the name of each of his cronies a sum 
of enormous magnitude, and impossible to be paid: 
and such was his secret joy in these entries, that he 
would be perpetually seen going behind the door to 
look at them, and coming forth again, suffused with 
the liveliest satisfaction. 

He never recovered the surprise the rioters had 
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given him, and remained in the same mental condi- 
tion down to the last moment of his life. It was 
like to have been brought toa speed 
by the first sight of his first wee which a 
eared to fill him with the bel 

ad happened to Joe, and that something alarming 
had oceurred. Being Lager | blooded, however, 
by a skilful surgeon, he rallied; and although the 
doctors all agreed, on his being attacked with symp- 
toms of apoplexy six months afterwards, that he 
ought to die, and took it very ill that he did not, he 
remained alive—possibly on account of his consti- 
tutional slowness—for nearly seven years more, 
when he was one morning found speechless in his 
bed. He lay in this state, free from all tokens of 
uneasiness, for a whole week, when he was suddenly 
restored to consciousness by hearing the nurse whis- 
per in his son’s ear that he was going. “I’m 
a-going, Joseph,”’ said Mr. Willet, tarning round 
upon the instant, “to the Salwanners’’—and imme- 
diately gave up the ghost. 

He leh a large sum of money behind him; even 
more than he was supposed to have been worth, al- 
though the neighbours, according to the custom of 
mankind in calculating the wealth that other people 
ought to have saved, had estimated his property in 
good round numbers. Joe inherited the whole; so 
that he became a man of great consequence in those 
parts, and was perfectly independent. 

Some time elapsed before Barnaby got the better 
of the shock he had sustained, or regained his old 
health and gaiety. But he recovered by degrees; 
and although he could never separate his condemna- 
tion and escape from the idea of a terrific dream, he 
became, in other respects, more rational. Dating 
from the time of his recovery, he had a better me- 
mory and greater steadiness of purpose; but a dark 
cloud overhung his whole previous existence, and 
never cleared away. 

He was not the less happy for this; for his love 
of freedom and interest in ai that moved or gtew, or 
had its heing in the elements, remained to him un- 
impaired. He lived with his mother on the —. 
pole farm, tending the poultry and the cattle, work- 
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He was known to every bird and beast 
place, and had a name for every one. — 


y termination | there a lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more 


popular with young and old,a blither or more 


ief that a miracle | soul than Barnaby: and though he was free to ran. 


ble where he would, he never quitted Her, but was 
for evermore her stay and comfort. 

It was remarkable that although he had that din 
sense of the past, he sought out Hugh’s dog, and 
took him under his care; and that he never could be 
tempted into London. When the Riots were many 
years old, and Edward and his wife came back j 
— with a family almost as numerous 4s 
Dolly’s, and one day appeared at the Ma pore, 
he knew them instantly, and wept - ads for 
joy. But neither to visit them, nor on any other pre- 
tence, no matter how full of promise and enjoyment, 
could he be persuaded to set foot in the streets: nor 
did he ever conquer this repugnance or look upon the 
town again. 

Grip soon recovered his looks, and became as 
glossy and sleek asever. But he was profoundly 
silent. Whether he had forgotten the art of Polite 
Conversation in Newgate, or had made a vow in 
those troubled times to forego, fora period, the dis- 
play of his accomplishments, is matter of uncer- 
tainty ; but certain it is that for a whole year be 
never indulged in any other sound than a grave, de- 
corous croak. At the expiration of that term, the 
morning being very bright and sunny, he was heard 
to address himself to the horses in the stable upm 
the subject of the Kettle, so often mentioned in 
these pages; and before the witness who overheard 
him could run into the house with the intelli 
and add to it upon his solemn affirmation the state 
ment that he had heard him laugh, the bird himself 
| advanced with fantastic steps to the very door of the 
bar, and there cried * I’m a devil, I’m a devil, [ma 
| devil !”? with extraordinary rapture. 
| From that period (although he was supposed to be 
much affected by the death of Mr. Willet senior,) he 
constantly practised and improved himself in the 
vulgar tongue ; and as he was a mere infant fora 
| raven, when Barnaby was gray, he has very proba- 








ing in a garden of his own, and helping every where. | bly gone on talking to the present time. 


END OF BARNABY RUDGE. 


MASTER HUMPHREY FROM HIS CLOCKSIDE IN THE CHIMNEY CORNER.* 


Ir is again midnight. My fire burns cheerfully ; 
the room is filled with my old friend’s sober voice; 
and I am left to muse upon the story we have just 
now finished. 

It makes me smile, at such a time as this, to think 
if there were any one to see me sitting in my easy 
chair, my grey head hanging down, my eyes bent 

ully 


upon the glowing embers, and my | ing 


upon 
ow solitary I should seem. 


= 
erutch—emblem of my helplessness—lyi 
the hearth at my feet, b 
Yet though I am the sole tenant of this chimney 
corner, though I am childless and old, I have no 
sense of loneliness at this hour; but am the centre 
of a silent group whose company I love. 

Thus, even age and weakness have their consola- 


* Barnaby Rudge and The Old Curiosity Shop were 


tions. If I were a younger man; if I were more 
active ; more strongly bound and tied to life; these 
visionary friends would shun me, or I should desire 
to fly from them. Being what I am, I can cour 
their society ; and delight in it ; and pass whole hours 
in picturing to myself the shadows that perchance 
flock every night into this chamber, and in imagi” 
ing with pleasure what kind of interest they have 
the frail, feeble mortal who is its sole inhabitant 

All the friends I have ever lost, I find once mor 
among these visiters. I love to fancy their 5 oie 
hovering about me, feeling still some earthly ™ 
ness for their old companion, and watching his ce). 
“He is weaker, he declines apace, he draws nese 
and nearer to us, and will soon be conscious of orf 
existence.” What A, there to alarm me in this: 
is encouragement and hope. 

These thoughts have pan crowded on me half s 





— in London under the general title of Master 
Tumphrey’s Clock. 


fast as they have done to-night. Faces I had long 
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forgotten, have become familiar to me once again; 
trits I had endeavoured to recall for years, have 
come before me in an instant; nothing is changed 
but me: and even I can be my former self at will. 

Raising my eyes but now to the face of my old 
clock, I re quite involuntarily, the venera- 
tion, not unmixed with a sort of childish awe, with 
which 1 used to sit and watch it, as it ticked unheed- 
ej in a dark staircase corner. I recollect looking 
more grave and steady when 1 met its dusty face, as 
if, having that strange kind of life within it, and 
being free from all excess of vulgar appetite, and 

all the house by night and day, it were a 
sage. How often have I listened to it as it told the 
beads of time, and wondered at its constancy! How 
often watched it slowly pointing round the dial, and, 
while] panted for the eagerly-expected hour to come, 
admired, despite myself, its steadiness of purpose, 
and lofty freedom from all human strife, impatience, 
and desire ! 

I thought it cruel once. It was very hard of heart, 
ta my mind, 1 remember. It was an old servant, 
even then; and I felt as though it ought to show 
some sorrow; as though it wanted sympathy with 
us in our distress; and were a dull, heartless, mer- 
cenary creature. Ah! how soon I learnt to know 
ihat in its ceaseless going on, and in its being check- 
edorstayed by nothing, lay its greatest kindness, 


and the only balm for grief and wounded peace of 
mind! 


To-night, to-night, when this tranquillity and calm 
we on my spirits, and memory presents so many 
shifting scenes before me, I take my quiet stand, at 
will, by many a fire that has been long extinguished, 
and mingle with the cheerful group that cluster 
round it. If I could be sorrowful in such a mood, I 
should grow sad to think what a poor blot I was 
upon their youth and beauty once, and now how few 
Temain to put me to the blush ; I should grow sad to 
think that such among them, as I sometimes meet 
with in my daily walks, are scarcely less infirm than 
|; that time has brought us to a level ; and that all 
distinctions fade and vanish as we take our trem- 
bling steps towards the grave. 

But memory was given us for better purposes 
than this: and mine is not a torment, but a source 
of pleasure. To muse upon the gaiety and youth I 
have known, suggests to me glad scenes of harmless 
mirth that may be passing now. From contemplating 
them apart, I soon become an actor in these little 
dramas; and humouring my fancy, lose myself 
among the beings it invokes. 

When my fire is bright and high, and a warm 
blash mantles in the walls and ceiling of this ancient 
room; when my clock makes cheerful music, like 
me of those chirping insects who delight in the 
warm hearth, and are sometimes, by a good super- 
Stition, looked upon as the harbingers of fortune and 
plenty to that household in whose mercies they put 

ir humble trust; when every thing is in a ruddy 
genial glow, and there are voices in the crackling 

a *, and smiles in its flashing light; other smiles 
mw Voices conguagate around me, invading 
on their pleasant armony the silence of the 


For then a knot of 
V youthful creatures gather round 
m besa and the room re-echoes to" their merry 
My solitary chair no longer holds its ample 








place before the fire, but is wheeled into a smaller 
corner, to leave more room for the broad circle 
formed about the cheerful hearth. I have sons and 
daughters, and grand-children ; and we are assembled 
on some occasion of rejoicing common to us all. It 
is a birth-day, perhaps, or perhaps it may be Christ- 
mas-time: but be it what it may there is rare holi- 
day among us, we are full of glee. 

n the chimney-corner, opposite myself, sits one 
who has grown old beside me. She is changed, 
of course: much changed; and yet I recognize 
the girl, even in that gray hair and wrinkled brow. 
Glancing from the laughing child who half hides 
in her ample skirts, and half peeps out,—and from 
her to the little matron of twelve years old, who 
sits so womanly and so demure at no great dis- 
tance from me,—and from her —— to a fair girl 
in the full bloom of early womanhood: the centre 
of the group; who has glanced more than once to- 
wards the opening door, and by whom the chil- 
dren, whispering and tittering among themselves, 
will leave a vacant chair, although she bids them 
not,—I see her image thrice repeated, and feel how 
long it is before one form and set of features wholly 
- away, if ever, from among the living. While 

am dwelling upon this, and tracing out the gra- 
dual precmeny infancy to youth; from ouch & 
perfect growth ; from that to age; and thinking, 
with an old man’s pride, that she is comely yet; I 
feel a slight thin hand upon my arm, and, looki 
down, see seated at | feet a crippled boy—a 

ntle patient child—whose aspect I know well. 

e rests upon a little crutch—I know it, too—and 
leaning on it as he climbs my foot-stool, whispers 
in my ear, “I am hardly one of these, dear grand- 
father, although I love them dearly. They are 
very kind to me, but you will be kinder still, I 
know.” 

I have my hand upon his neck, and stoop to kiss 
him: when my clock strikes, my chair is in its 
old spot, and I am alone. 

atif Ibe! What if this fireside be tenant- 
less, save for the presence of one weak old man! 
From my house-top I can look upon a hundred 
homes, in every one of which these social compa- 
nies are matters of reality. In my daily walks I 
pass a thousand men whose cares are all forgotten, 
whose labours are made light, whose dull routine 
of work from day to day is p oer and brightened, 
by their glimpses of domestic joy at home. Amid 
the struggles of this struggling town, what cheer- 
ful sacrifices are made; what toil endured with 
readiness; what patience shown, and fortitude 
displayed ; for the mere sake of home and its affec- 
tions! Let me thank Heaven that I can peo le 
my fireside with shadows suchas these: wi Ms - 
dows of bright objects that exist in crowds about 
me: and let me say, “ I am alone no more.” 

Inever was less so,—I write it with a grateful 
heart,—than I am to-night. Recollections of the 
past and visions of the present, come to bear me 
company: the meanest man to whom I have ever 
given alms, appears to add his mite of peace and 
comfort to my stock: and whenever the fire within 
me shall grow cold, to light my path upon this 
earth no more, I pray that it may be at such an 
hour as this, and when I love the world as well as 


I do now. 





MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 


THE DEAF GENTLEMAN FROM HIS OWN APARTMENT. 


Ovr dear friend laid down his pen at the end of 
the foregoing paragraph, to take itup no more I 
little thought ever to employ mine upon so sorrow- 
ful a task as that which he has left me, and to 
which I now devote it. 

As he did not appear among us at his usual hour 
next morning, we knocked gently at his door. No 
answer being given, it was softly opened; and 
then, to our surprise, we saw him seated before 
the ashes of his fire, with a little table I was ac- 
customed to set at his elbow when I left him for 
the night, at a short distance from him ; as though 
he had pushed it away with the idea of rising and 
retiring to his bed. His crutch and footstool be at 
his feet as usual, and he was dressed in his cham- 
ber-gown, which he had put on before I left him. 
He was reclining in his chair, in his accustomed 
posture, with his face towards the fire, and seemed 
absorbed in meditation,—indeed, at first, we almost 
hoped he was. 

oing up tohim, we found him dead. I have 
often, very often, seen him sleeping, and always 
peacefully ; but I never saw him look so calm and 
tranquil. His face wore a serene, benign expres- 
sion, which had impressed ine very strongly when 
we last shook hands: not that he had ever any 
other look, God knows: but there was something 
in this so very spiritual, so strangely and indefina- 
bly allied to youth, although his head was gra 
and venerable, that it was new even in him. It 
came upon me all at once, when on some slight 
pretence he called me back upon the previous 
night, to take me by the hand again, and once 
more say, “‘ God bless you.” 

A bell-rope hung within his reach, but he had 
not moved towards it, nor had he stirred, we all 
agreed, except as I have said, to push away his 
table, which he could have done, and no doubt 
did, with a very slight motion of his hand. He 
had relapsed for a moment into his late train of 
meditation, and with a thoughtful smile upon his 
face, had died. 

I had long known it to be his wish, that when- 
ever this event should come to pass, we might all 
be assembled in the house. I therefore lost no 
time in sending for Mr. Pickwick and for Mr. 
Miles: both of whom arrived before the mes- 
senger’s return. 

It is not my purpose to dilate upon the sorrow, 
and affectionate emotions, of which I was at once 
the witness and the sharer. But I may say, of the 
humbler mourners, that his faithful housekeeper 
was fairly heart-broken ; that the poor barber 
would not be comforted; and that I shall respect 
the homely truth and warmth of heart of Mr. 
Weller and his son, to the last moment of my life. 

** And the sweet old creetur, sir,”’ said the elder 
Mr. Weller to me in the afternoon, “ has bolted. 
Him as had no wice, and was so free from temper 
that a infant might ha’ drove him, has been took 
at last with that ’ere unawoidable fit 0’ staggers as 
we all must come to, and gone off his feed for 
ever! I see him,” said the old gentleman, with a 
moisture in his eye which could not be mistaken, 
“* I see him gettin’, every journey; more and more 
g ; I says to Samivel, ‘ My boy! the Grey’s 
a-going at the knees;’ and now my predilictions 
is fatally werified; and him as I could never do 





enough to serve or show my likin’ for, is 
great uniwersal spout o’ atur?.” =e 

I was not the less sensible of the old man’s y. 
tachment, because he expressed it in his peculiar 
manner. Indeed, I can truly assert, of both him 
and his son, that notwithstanding the extraordj. 
nary dialogues they held together, and the 
commentaries and corrections with which eaeh of 
them illustrated the other’s speech, I do not think 
it possible to exceed the sincerity of their regret; 
and that I am sure their thoughtfulness an 
anxiety, in anticipating the disc of many 
little offices of sympathy, would have honour 
to the most delicate-minded persons. 

Our friend had frequently told us that his wil 
would be found in a box in the Clock-case: the 
key of which was in his writing-desk. As he had 
told us also that he desired it to be opened imme. 
diately after his death, whenever that should 
pen, we met together that night, for the fulfilmen 
of his request. 

We found it where he had told us: in 
a sealed paper: and with it, a codicil of recent 
date, in which he named Mr. Miles and Mr. Pick- 
wick his executors—as having no need of any 
greater benefit from his estate, than a generous 
token (which he bequeathed to them) of his 
friendship and remembrance. 

After pointing out the spot in which he wished 
his ashes to repose, he gave to “his dear of 
friends,” Jack Redburn and myself, his house, his 
books, his furniture—in short, all that his house 
contained: and with this legacy, more ample 
means of maintaining it in its present state, thaa 
we, with our habits, and at our term of life, can 
ever exhaust. Besides these gifts, he left to us,ia 
trust, an annual sum of no insignificant amount, 
to be distributed in charity among his a 
pensioners—they are a long list—and such other 
claimants on his bounty, as might, from time 10 
time, present themselves. And as true charity not 
only covers a multitude of sins, but includes a 
multitude of virtues; such as forgiveness, li 
construction, gentleness and mercy to the fat 
others, and the remembrance of our own impe- 
fections and advantages ; he bade us not inquire 
too closely into the venial errors of the poor, bit 
finding that they were poor, first to relieve, and 
then endeavour—at an advantage—to 
them. : . 

To the housekeeper, he left an anmuity ; sufficies 
for her comfortable maintainance and support through 
life. For the barber, who has attended ep 
years, he made a similar provision. re? aa 
make two remarks in this place: first, that 
this pair are very likely to clu 
and make a match of it; and ¢ 
my friend had this result in his 
heard him say, more than once, tha 
coneur with the generality of mankind, ate 
equal marriages made in later life, since t fil ® 
many cases in which such unions could no’ M. 
be a wise and rational source of happines? 

arties. atten al 
. The elder Mr. Weller is so far from "aa x 
prospect with any feelings of jealousy; pe sass 
pears to be very much relieved by Its con ciates ia 
and his son, if I am not mistaken, part 
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MASTER HUMPHREY’sS CLOCK. 


We are all of opinion, however, that 
tleman’s danger, even at its crisis, was 
very slight ; and that he merely laboured under one 
of those transitory weaknesses, to which persons of 
his temperatement are now and then liable, and 
which become less and less alarming at every return, 
until they wholly subside. I have no doubt he will 
remain a jolly old widower, for the rest of his life ; 
as he has already inquired of me, with much gravity, 
whether a writ of habeas corpus would enable him 
io settle his property upon Tony, beyond the possi- 
bility of recall; and has, in my presence, conjured 
his son With tears in his eyes, that in the event of his 
ever becoming amorous again, he will put him in a 
straioht-waistcoat until the fit is passed, and distinct- 
~ the lady that his property is “* made over.” 
“ Althoagh I have very little doubt that Sam would 
dutifully comply with these injunctions in a case of 
extreme necessity, and that he would do so with 
yerfeet composure and coolness, 1 do not apprehend 
things will ever come to that pass: as the old gentle- 
man seems perfectly happy in the society of his son, 
his pretty daughter-in law, and his grand-children : and 
aas solemnly announced his determination to “ take 
arter the old un in all respects :”’ from which I infer 
that it is his intention to regulate his conduct by the 
model of Mr. Pickwick, who will certainly set him 
the example of a single life. 

I have diverged for a moment from the subject 
with which I set out, for 1 know that my friend was 
interested in these little matters, and I have a natural 
endency to.linger upon any topic that occupied his 
thoughts, or gave him pleasure or amusement. His 
remaining wishes are very briefly told. He desired 
that we would make him the frequent subject of our 
conversation : at the same time, that we would never 
speak of him with an air of gloom or restraint, but 
frankly, and as one whom we still loved, and hoped 
tomeet again. He trusted that the old house would 
Wear no aspect of mourning, but that it would be 
lively and cheerful; and that we would not remove 
or cover up his picture, which hangs in our dining- 
room, but make it our companion, as he had been. 
His own room, our place of meeting, remains, at his 
desire, in its accustomed state ; our seats are placed 


about the table, as of old; his easy chair, his | 
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|desk, his crutch, his footstool, hold their accus- 
|tomed places; and the clock stands in its familiar 
jcorner. We go into the chamber at stated times, 
to see that all is as it should be; and to take 
‘care that the light and air are not shut out: for on 
| that point, he expressed a strong solicitude. But it 
| was his fancy, that the apartment should not be in- 
' habited ; that it should be religiously preserved in 
this condition ; and that the voice of his old compa- 
nion should be heard no more. 
My own history may be summed up in very few 
words; and even those I should have spared the 
| reader, but for my friend’s allusion to me some time 
since. I have no deeper sorrow than the loss of a 
| child—an only daughter, who is living, and who 
| fod from her father’s house but a few weeks before 
our friend and I first met. I had never spoken of 
this, even to him; because I have always loved her, 
and I could not bear to tell him of her error, until I 
could tel] him also of her sorrow and regret. Hap- 
pily I was enabled to do so some time ago. And it 
| will not be long, with Heaven’s good leave, before 
| she is restored to me—before I find, in her and her 
husband, the support of my declining years, 

For my pipe—it is an old relic of home, a thing 
of no great worth, a poor trifle: but sacred fo me 
for her sake. 

Thus, since the death of our venerable friend, 
Jack Redburn and I have been the sole tenants of 
the old house: and, day by day, have loun 
together in his favourite walks. Mindful of his 
injunctions, we have long been able to speak of 
him with. ease and cheerfulness; and to remember 
him as he would be remembered. From certain 
allusions which Jack has dropped, to his having been 
deserted and cast off in early life, I am inclined to 
believe that.sonie passages of his youth may possi- 
bly be shadewed out in the history of Mr. Chester 
and his son: but seeing that he avoids the subject, 
I have not pursued it. 

My task is done. The chamber in which we 
have whiled away so many hours, not I hope without 
some pleasure and some profit, is deserted: our 
happy hour of meeting strikes no more: the chimne 
corner has grown cold: and Master Humphrey’s 
Clock has stopped for ever. 





THE END OF MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Now that the time has come for taking leave, I 
und that the words I have to add are very few indeed. 
We part until next November. It is a long part- 
ug between us, but if I have left you any thing by 
ich rr = in the mean while, with no 
istant feelings—any thing by which I 

may be associated in spirit with your” resides, 

and blameless pleasures—I am hap y- 

4 — me it has ever been my true desire to add 
be common stock of healthful cheerfulness, good 
pen, and good will. And trust me, that when 
return to England, and to another tale of lish 


I take this opportunity of thanking all those who 
have addressed me by letter since the appearance of 
the foregoing announcement; and of expressing a 
hope that they will rest contented with this form 
of acknowledgment, as their number renders it 
out impossible for me to answer them indivi- 

ually. 

I bid farewell to them and all my readers, with a 

t like that we feel in taking leave of friends, 
who have become endeared to us by long and close 
communication; and I look forward with trustfal- 
ness and pleasure to our next meeting. 





ai Manners, I shall not slacken in this zealous 


Fesauary, 1842,--Museum. 


Novemper, 1841. 


Sp. or Mac. 
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From the Spectator. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT AND HISTORY 
OF FISHES. 


Boccius On the Breeding of Fresh-water Fish.* 
Yarrell’s History of British Fishes.t 


One of the most striking effects of civilization is 
its increase of life. In America, there are only 28 
inhabitants to the square mile; whilst Europe, al- 
though naturally less favourable for procuring sub- 
sistence, maintains 61 persons to the square mile. 
This, however, is by no means the strongest exam- 
pe. as it includes the results of civilization in the 

nited States and the British Colonies: if we take 
the extreme cases, we shall find, that whilst the ter- 
ritory of the ay og Indians only supports 0.2 
to the square mile, the United Kingdom supports 
about 200. Whether existence is a boon or not, 
may be left for satirists to discuss and philosophers 
to decide, but here at least is a tangible test to which 
human advancement may be submitted upon demon- 
strable principles. Taken at the lowest decimal 
proportion, the odds are 1,000 to 1 in favour of civi- 
lization. 

Nor is it in human life alone that this great in- 
crease takes place ; animals are not only multiplied, 
but much better cared for than when the creatures 
are abandoned to themselves or hunted to death both 
by man and other beasts. ‘The data on this point are 
not furnished with any thing like the approximate 
calculation of human inhabitants ; but, according to 
M‘Gregor’s Statistics of the Globe, there are in Great 
Britain about two millions of horses, ten and a half 
millions of horned cattle, forty-four millions of sheep, 


and upwards of five millions of swine—a total of 
more than sixty millions of.useful animals, in a space 
one hundred and twenty times less than the continent 
of America. 

It is questionable, however, whether we have yet 
reached the highest ratio by which life can be main- 


tained from a given extent of land. And, not to 
speak of agricultural improvements, the volumes be- 
fore us suggest the means of a considerable increase 
of human food, if not of an absolute increase of life, 
through a mode which has hitherto received little or 
no attention. To attempt to breed fish as a regular 
article for market, may not only seem Utopian, but 
needless, with the natural waters and their countless 
multitudes at our disposal when we can catch them. 
Yet the argument is pretty much the same as might 
be raised against breeding sheep and cattle by a 
Red Indian, looking at his boundless prairies and 
their myriads of buffaloes. We must confess, we 
entertain less doubts about the practicability of rear- 
ing fish as a commodity, or the advantage of substi- 
tuting a certain for a very uncertain supply, than as 
to the value of fresh-water fish as an article of food, 
eels excepted. This, however, may be a peculiarity 
of taste; and as Mr. Boccius’s Treatise on the Ma- 
nagement of Fresh-water Fish is an express exposi- 
tion of the best mode of rearing them, and Mr. 
Varrell’s History of British Fishes contains a good 
smany facts bearing upon the subject, we will en- 
deavor to convey a sufficient view of the facts so far 
as they are at present known, especially as the mat- 


* A Treatise on the Management of Fresh-water Fish, 
with a view of making them a source of profit to landed 
proprietors. By Gottheb Boccius.—Van Voorst. 

+ A History of British rishes. By William Yarrell, 
F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. Illustrated by 500 wood-engravings. 
Ia two volumes. Second edition. —Van Voorst. 








MANAGEMENT AND HISTORY OF FISHES. 


ter is important in itself and will contai 
ous illustrations of the natural history ofan 

A considerable trade is at present carried on j 
Saxony in the rearing of fresh-water fish, und 
water being worth more than an acre of Jand: and, 
according to Mr. Boccius, the fresh are as Ruttions 
as salt-water fish, and more digestible, whilst the 
quality would be much improved under a Proper 
system of breeding. To effeet this, there shoaii 
be three ponds in succession, each i ing in 
size. The seale Mr. Boccius coggute foe 
acres for the first, four acres for the second, and fire 
for the third pond—making altogether twelve acns 
of water; which, after the first three years, will 
produce an annual income from each pond in rota 
tion. The first pond should be ona slight elevation, 
as it is the principal feeder of the other ponds frou 
its surplus waters, by means of a water-course anda 
sluice, the raising of which also drains off the wate 
and facilitates the capture of the fish. The supply 
of the ponds should be from the drainage of the sur 
rounding country ; and it is desirable to receive the 
refuse of a village or farm if possible, on account of 
the food it furnishes to the fish. The greater the 
distance between the ponds, the better, on account 
of the matter they may receive from their om 
independent drainage. As all foliage is pemi- 
cious, no trees should be permitted to overhang the 

nds. A clayey soil is very unfavourable to fish, 
rom its not supplying sufficient nutriment to insects, 
which form part of their food ; but the sides are of 
little consequence if the bottom is sandy. As Lord 
Home, in a communication to Mr. Yarrell, attr 
butes the superior flavour of the Blackadder (Black- 
water) trout to the river rising in and Towing be 
mosses, it is probable the drainings of 
would be beneficial. The ponds need not be deep, 
excepting at the sluice; but the details of their 
formation may be found in the treatise. 

The mode of stocking suggested by our author is 
200 brood carp, 20 brood tench, and 20 brood j 
to each acre of water; the brood being all of ow 
season’s spawn. The carp are selected for their fe 
cundity and quality; the tench for their quality, and 
a notion of their medicinal properties, indicated in 
the name of the German fisherman, “ doctor-fish.’ 
The jack, besides their flavour, are chosen for their 
voracity, as a check to overpopulation. See the 
Malthusian check applied to fishes. 

“ Jack or pike is well known to be the most rape 
cious fresh-water fish that exists ; but with all it 
voracity, it is absolutely necessary to have 4 
cient quantity in the carp-stews or ponds, to 
increase. * * * ¢ of 

“It has been fully proved that a given py 
earth can produce only a certain quantity ; 80 0m 
can a given space or quantity of water —_ 
certain quantity either of vegetable matter of P 
cules ; and, curious as it may appear, yet it is a8 te 
as curious, that by storing only the proper 
of fish adapted to the water, the weight in three year® 
will prove equal to what it would have been had twie 
the number been placed therein, 80 that the fron 
number produces the same weight as the - re 
a given quantity of water. By overstocking an 
water, the fish become reg = _ pphy 
on the contrary, when the regulation’ © hin 
to which I nes laid down, the fish will be ' 
fleshy, and fat. 2 

« By this it will be seen that jack becomes at 
appendage in well-regulated ponds, tanta 2 prope 
aisciees necessity, but with the necessity 
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ll be found that jack, carp, and tench, 
thrive and grow in equal proportion after this system. 
«Jn stocking ponds, it must be strictly observed 
that the jack, carp, and tench, be all of the same sea- 
son or spring spawn ; and the period for brooding the 
js towards the end of October, or if the season 
be open and mild, early in November; for the follow- 
ing reasons. Carp and tench being fish of the same 
habits, they slam or mud at the same period, lying 
torpid through the winter-months, so that they — 
secure from the attacks of the juvenile jack ; the jac 
at that age finds sufficient food in worms, &c. to sub- 
sist upon; as the § ring advances, when the carp 


ty, a8 it wi 


and tench leave their winter-lairs, the jack then in 
wm become sickly as their spawning-season ap- 
proaches, and consequently do not annoy the carp, 


much less the tench: this brings them through — 
rom 


when the jack spawn; and they remain quiet 
that time until the wet season of July. 

“In June, both the carp and tench spawn; and 
although in very small casts for the first season, yet 
they are far larger than would be beneficial for the 
stews were no jack in them; and from this period 
the jack becomes useful, for as he gets more and 

down the brood and 
thrive himself. Thus, by making an easy prey, it 
seldom if ever occurs that a jack chases a carp of 
his own age: the result is, that through the clearance 
of the brood the stock finds sufficient food to live and 
thrive upon.” 

The profit Mr. Boccius estimates as follows— 

“The calculation for three acres, would give on an 
average as follows— 

600 Carp, at34 pounds each . 

60 Tench, at 44 pounds each. 

60 Jack, at 34 pounds each . 


- 2,100 pounds. 
- 240 
210 “ 
fotal weight of store . 2,550 “ 

“Supposing the fish to be worth 1s. per pound, the 
value would be 127/. 10s. for three years, or 42/. 10s. 
perannum ; but were only half price obtained, then 
as the first expense is the only one, it must be term- 
ed a profitable rental, especially as under the old 
system many gentlemen have large pieces of water 
whieh produce nothing.” 

The price of 1s. a pound is not only evidently too 
high, but it may be questioned whether the breeders 
could realize 6d. unless they turned retailers them- 
sdves. At 3d. a pound, the receipt per acre would 
be only 3/.15s., without allowing for expenses of 
management and the formation of the ponds. Un- 
less Mr. Boccius has underrated the produce, or we 
have underrated the value, it does not appear that the 
formation of nk rae in this country, would answer 
#amere profitable investment of capital. Where 
water already exists which produces nothing, or a 
person possesses land that yields him no rent, or 
— it is desirable to drain lands, and the formation 

ponds offers a practicable receptacle for their wa- 
ters, then the benafing of fish on our author’s plan 
may beneficially be taken as a collateral speculation. 

_uiting profit aside, it will furnish a liberal and pub- 
— series of experiments, not devoid of the 
terest attaching to observations of nature. 

But from soine scattered pass in Mr. Yarrell’s 
ble fat’ there is a probability that much more valua- 

. ool os Ry ag or jack, may be 

] 3 no less than th i 
With possibly sclee and saat e salmon himself, 


“ SALMON IN STILL WATER. 
am now enabled, through the kindness of | 
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Thomas Lister Parker, Esq., to offer some remarks 
on the growth of the young salmon in fresh water : 
and in order to = any misconception of the 
terms employed, I sha!] speak of the young salmon 
of the first year as a pink; in its second year, till it 
goes to sea, as a smolt; in the autumn of the second 
year as salmon peal, or grilse; and afterwards as 
adult salmon. 

‘In the autumn of the year 1835, Thomas Upton, 
Esq., of Ingmire Hall, situated between Sedbergh 
and Kendal, began toenlarge a lake on his property ; 
and in the spring of 1836, some pinks from the Lem, 
a salmon-river which rans through a valley not far 
from the lake, were put into it. This lake, called 
Lillymere, has no communication with the sea, nor 
any outlet by which fish from other waters can get 
in, or by which those put in can get out. The pinks 
when put into Lillymere did not certainly exceed 
three inches and a half in length. Sixteen months 
afterwards, that is, in the month of August, 1837, 
Thomas L. Parker, Esq., then visiting Tis friend, 
fished Lillymere, desirous of ascertaining the growth 
of the pinks: and with a red palmer-fly caught two 
salmon-peal in excellent condition, silvery bright in 
colour, measuring fourteen inches in length, and 
weighing fourteen ounces. One was cooked and 
eaten; the flesh pink in colour, but not so red as 
those of the river; well flavoured, and like that of a 
peal. The other was sent to me in spirit of wine, 
and a drawing of it immediately en. In the 
month of July, 1838, eleven months after, another 
small salmon was caught, equal to the first in condi- 
tion and colour, about two inches longer, and three 
ounces heavier. No doubt was entertained that 
these were two of the pinks transferred to the lake in 
the spring of 1836, the first of which had been re- 
tained sixteen months, and the other twenty-seven 
months, in this fresh-water lake. ¢ * ° 

“A knowledge of the growth of young salmon in 
a fresh-water lake, as here described, and the expe- 
riment has succeeded elsewhere, may be useful to 
those gentlemen who possess lakes near salmon- 
rivers, from which they can supply them with pinks: 
whether the salmon thus prevented going to salt- 
water will still retain sufficient constitutional power 
to mature their roe, and by depositing it in the usual 
manner, as far as circumstances permit, produce 
their species, would be a subject worthy of further 
investigation. That the rate of growth in young sal- 
mon has some reference to the size of the place to 
which they are restricted, receives further confirma- 
tion in these river, lake, and well specimens. The 
smolt taken from the well in July, 1838, where it 
had been confined for eight months, was rather 
smaller in size at that time than the smolts in the 
Hodder in the preceding April, though both were 
pinks of the same year, namely, 1837. The smolt 
taken from the lake in August, 1838, which then 
measured seven inches and a half, had also grown 
more rapidly than that in the well, but had not ac- 
quired the size it would have gained had it been al- 
lowed to go to sea. Further, it may be observed, 
that the salmon-peal from the lake in August, 1837, 
then eighteen months old, though perfect in colour, is 
small for its age; while that of July, 1838, or twenty- 
nine months old, is comparatively still more deficient 
in growth. 

SOLES IN FRESH-WATER. 

“ Soles appear to thrive well in fresh water. Dr. 
M‘Culloch, in his papers on ‘ changing the residence 
of certain fishes from salt water to fresh,’ says, he 
was informed that a sole had been kept in a fresh- 
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water pond in a en for many years; and adds, 
that in Mr. Arnold’s pond at Guernsey, which has 
been before referred to, the sole becomes twice as 
thick as a fish of the same length from the sea. A 
letter from a gentleman residing on the banks of 
the Arun contains the por iang Digerati 
succeeded yesterday in seeing the pergon who 
caught the soles about which you enquire, and 
who has been in the constant habit of trawling 
for them with a ten-feet beam trawl in this river 
for the last forty years. The season for taking 
them is from May till November. They breed in 
the river Arun; frequenting it from the mouth five 
miles upwards, which is nearly to the town of Arun- 


del, and remain in it the whole year, burying them-| )), 


selves in the sand during the cold months. The 
fisherman has occasionally taken them of large size, 
two pounds weight each, but frequently of one 
poll ; and they are thicker in proportion than the 
soles usually caught at sea, in other respects pre- 
cisely the same; and it is evident they b in 

t numbers in the river, from the quantity of small 
ones about two inches long that are constantly brought 
on shore when drawing the net for gray mullet.” 


GRAY MULLET IN FRESH WATER. 


“The partiality exhibited by the gray mullet for 
fresh-water, has led to actual experiment of the effect 
of confining them to it entirely. Mr. Arnold put a 
number of the fry of the gray mullet, about the size 
of a finger, into his pond at Guernsey, which is of 
about three acres area, and has been before referred 
to under the article Basse. After a few years, mul- 
let of four pounds weight were caught, which proved 
to be fatter, deeper, and heaver, for their length, than 
others obtained from the sea. Of all the various 
salt-water fishes introduced, the gray mullet ap- 
peared to be the most improved. A slightchange in 
the external colour is said to be visible.” 


SMELTS IN FRESH WATER. 


“« The smelt is generally in great request, from its 
delicate and pecaliar flavour. This quality, coupled 
with the circumstance of the fish passing six or 
seven months of the year in fresh-water, has induced 
two or three experiments to retain it in ponds; one 
of which was attended with complete success, and 
the attempts might he multiplied with advantage. 
Colonel Meynell, of Yarm, in Yorkshire, kept smelts 
for four years in a fresh-water pond, having no com- 
munication with the sea; they continued to thrive, 
and propagated abundantly. ‘They were not affected 
by freezing : as the whole of the pond, which co- 
vered about three acres, was so frozen over as to 
admit of skating. When the pond was drawn, the 
fishermen of the Tees considered that they had never 
seen a finer lot of smelts. There was no loss of 
flavour or quality.” 

And fish may not only be reared, but positively 
bred, according to the experiments of Sir Francis A. 
Mackenzie. Having formed a pond, and caught 
** four pair’? of salmon in the spawning-season, they 
were placed in the pool, and— 

“Observed to commence spawning on the day 
following. Caught them carefully. Squeezed gently 
about 1,200 ova from a female into a basin of water, 
end then pressed about an equal quantity of milt 
from a male fish over them. 

“ Stirred the two about together gently, but well, 


with the fingers; and after allowing them to rest, 
for an hour, the whole was deposited and spread in| 
one of the wicker baskets recommended by Professor - 
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Agassiz, having above four inches of gravel beloy 
and two or three inches of gravel above them,” 

Other experiments were made, and here are the 
results— 

“On the 19th February, examined the ova; ani 
life. was plainly observed in the baskets, wi 
and unprotected gravel : both were placed artific: 
and were deposited by the salmon themselves, 

‘On the 19th March,'the fry had increased in site 
and went on gradually increasing, much in proportion 
to the temperatare of the weather. 

“ On the 22d, the eyes were easily visible; and, 

few of the ova had burst, the young fry having 
a small watery bladder-like bag attached to the 
roat. 
‘On the 18th April the baskets and bags were al! 
opened. The bags had become detached from their 
throats: the fry measured about three-quarters of a 
inch in length ; and they swam about easily, all dis- 
— marked as parr.” * * * # 

** There can be no doubt, from the success which 
has attended the above-described experiments, that 
the breeding of salmon or other fish, in large quanti- 
ties, is comparatively speaking easy; and that mil 
lions may be produced, protected from every danger, 
and turned out into their natural element at the po- 
per age; which Mr. Shaw has proved, by repeated 
experiments on a small scale, to * when they have 
attained about two years of age, when the parrmarks 
disappear: they assume the silvery scales of their 
parents, and distinctly show a strong desire to escape 
from confinement, and proceed downwards towards 
the sea.” 

Thus far we have dealt with fresh-water, and with 
fish wholly or partially inhabiting it. i 
seem to show that salt-water fish will live and thrive 
in salt-water ponds : whether they would breed there, 
or could be kept to produce a profit, is yet a matter 
of experiment. 

SEA-FISH IN PRESERVES. 

“Cod have been kept in salt-water ponds in dif 
ferent parts of Scotland, and found to maintain thei 
condition unimpaired. Of these ponds there at 
three ; one in Galloway, another in Fife, and a thin’ 
in Orkney. That in Galloway is at Logan, the set! 
of Colonel M‘Dowall : it is a basin of thirty feet 
depth and one hundred and sixty in cireumference, 
hewn out from the solid rock, and communicating 
with the sea by one of those fissures that are com 
mon to bold and precipitous coasts. A fisherman 
is attached to this preserve, whose daty it 1s eo 
stantly to supply the fish with the necessary qe 
tity of food; which several species soon = 
take eagerly from the hand. In the course of 
fishing for this daily supply, such fish as are not 
much injured are placed in the reservoir; the The 
are cut in pieces for food for the prisoners. see 
whelks, limpets, and other testatea, are to 
them from the shells; and no sooner does the keeps 
or his son appear with the well-known basket 
prepared food, than a hundred 
neously opened to greet the arrival. 
the most numerous in this preserve; 
has lived twelve years in confinement, 

1 size. 

we Dr. Parnell mentions that cod are —_ a 
thrive better while under confinement than “4 
the species of the same family; and = ae. 
stances they are found improved by North 
Stias Catheart, Esq., of St. Margaret's, ot 
Queensferry, has kept for some tume a 0 
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MANAGEMENT AND HISTORY OF FISHES. 


marine fishes in a salt-water pond of about two hun- 
dred feet in Jength and five fathoms deep, in which 
the tide flows and ebbs twice in the day. The prin- 
cipal fishes preserved are cod, haddock, whiting, 
founders, and skate; which are retained prisoners 
by means of an iron grating, placed at that part of 
the pond which communicates with the Frith. They 
oy the keeper with sprats, young herrings, 
and other small fishes, besides, occasionally, with 
the intestines of sheep, which the cod are observed 
to devour with avidity. All the fish appear to thrive 
well, especially the cod, which are found to be firmer 
in the flesh and thicker across the shoulders thap 
those obtained from the Frith of Forth, whence the 
* 


Edinburgh market is supplied. * * 


« When kept in confinement in the salt-water pre- 
serve referred to in the account of the common cod, 
the haddocks were found to be the tamest fishes in 
the pond, and took limpets one after another from the 

” 


We have thus gathered together some of the most 
striking points connected with a plan for the regular 
apply of fish upon principles analogous to that of 
ay or sheep. Under favourable economical cir- 
cumstances, there seems no doubt that the markets 
may be supplied with choice fresh water fish at a 
reasonable rate, and with a profit to the owners. 
Whether this could be done generally through the 

—whether a higher class of fish might not 
be bred, or at least reared in fresh water—and whe- 
ther salt-water ponds could be formed and stocked 
at a profit—are all fair subjects of experiment to 
landlords with whom immediate gain is not an ob- 
ject,and who may desire a liberal and public spirited 
pursuit, which, attentively followed, will enrich 
maitural history, if it do not make the experimen- 
talists any richer. 

Of the books that have supplied the materials for 
this notice, the Treatise on the Management of Fresh- 
water Fish, by Mr. Boccius, may be praised as an 
excellent practical disquisition. Clear, close, and 
brief, it may be understood by the most obtuse of the 
“landed proprietors” to whom it is addressed, and 
cannot weary the most impatient. Of a work like 
Yarrell's History of British Fishes, which, expensive 
as the elaborate execution of the engravings renders 
it, has already reached a second edition, not much 
need be said. The new edition contains nearly 
forty additional subjects, that have been discovered 
as frequenting or at least found in the British seas 
since the publication of the first edition. Many ad- 
ditional remarks have been sent to the author from 
private individuals, which he has incorporated in his 
work; and about sixty plates, either entirely new or 
Teengravings from better specimens, have been ad- 
ded to this edition. So that, whether considered as 
‘Scientific description of the structure and anatomi- 
cal characters of fishes, or a general account of their 
habits so far as is known, the History of British 
Fishes may be held unrivalled ; though Mr. Yarrell 
ay has drawn somewhat too much of his know- 
rye Specimens in the market-place, instead 
of from observation in the waters, ‘Even this remark 
may be peated, considering the extent of the 
— for Mr. Yarrell himself has exhibited a ses 

eal of living knowledge, and much is supplied by 
correspondents, Of this less strictly scientific but 
a generally interesting matter, we will exhibit a 

®w specimens to close with. 


THE MILLER’S THUMB. 
“ As the term bullhead is thus considered to refer 
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to the large size of the head, so the name of miller’s 
thumb given to this species, it has been said, is sug- 
gested by intended to have reference to the par- 
ticular form Of the same part. 

“ The head of the fish, it will be observed by the 
accompanying vignette, is smooth, broad, and round- 
ed; and is said to resemble exactly the form of the 
thumb of a miller, as produced by a peculiar and con- 
stant action of the muscles in the exercise of a par- 
ticular and most important part of his occupation. 

“Tt is well known that all the science and tact of 
a miller is directed so to regulate the machinery of 
his mill, that the meal produced shall be of the most 
valuable description that the operation of grinding 
will permit when performed vale the most advan- 
tageous circumstances. His profit or his loss, even 
his fortune or his ruin, depend upon the exact adjust- 
ment of all the various parts of the machinery in 
operation. The miller’s ear is constantly directed to 
the note made by the running-stone in its circular 
course over the bed-stone; the exact parallelism of 
their two surfaces, indicsied by a particular sound, 
being a matter of the first consequence: and his 
hand is constantly placed under the meal-spout, to 
ascertain by actual contact the character and quali- 
ties of the meal produced. The thumb by a parti- 
cular movement spreads the sample over the fingers: 
the thumb is the guage of the value of the produce ; 
and hence has arisen the saying of * Worth a mil- 
ler’s thumb ;’ and ‘ An honest miller hath a golden 
thumb ;’ in reference to the amount of the profit that 
is the reward of his skill. By this incessant action 
of the miller’s thumb, a peculiarity in its form is 
said to resemble exactly the shape of the head of the 
fish constantly found in the mill-stream, and has ob- 
tained for it the name of the miller’s thumb: which 
occurs in the comedy of Wit at Several Weapons, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, act v. scene i.; and also in 
Merrett’s Pinaz. 

“ Although the improved machinery of the present 
time has diminished the necessity for the miller’s 
skill in the mechanical department, the thumb is 
still constantly resorted to as the best test for the 
quality of the flour. 

MACKEREL—SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

“In May 1807, the first Brighton boat-load of 
mackerel sold at Billingsgate for forty guineas per 
hundred—seven shillings each, reckoning six score 
toa hundred; the highest price ever known at that 
market. The next boat-loud produced but thirteen 
guineas per hundred. Mackerel were so plentiful 
at Dover in 1808, that they were sold sixty for a 
shilling. At Brighton, in June of the same year, 
the shoal of mackerel was so great, that one of the 
boats had the meshes of her nets so completely oc- 
cupied by them, that it was impossible to drag them 
in: the fish and nets, therefore, in the end sunk to- 
gether; the fishermen thereby sustaining a loss of 
nearly 60/., exclusive of what the cargo, could it 
have been got into the boat, would have produced. 
The success of the fishery in 1821 was beyond all 
precedent. The value of the catch of sixteen boats 
from Lowestoffe, on the 30th June, amounted to 
5,252/.; and it issupposed that there was no less an 
amount than 14,000/. altogether realized by the 
owners and men concerned in the fishery of the Suffolk 
coast. In March, 1838, on a Sunday, four Hastings 
boats brought on shore ten thousand eight hundred 
mackerel ; and the next day, two beats brought seven 
thousand fish. Early in the month of February 
1834, one boat’s crew from Hastings cleared 100/. 
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by the fish caught in one night; and a large quantity 
of very fine mackerel rey in the London mar- 
ket in the second week of the same month. They 
were cried through the streets of Lorffon three for a 
shilling on the 14th and 22d March, 1834, and had 
then been plentiful fora month. The boats engaged 
in fishing are usually attended by other fast-sailing 
vessels, which are sent away with the fish taken. 
From some situations these vessels sail away direct 
for the London market ; at others, they make for the 
nearest point from which they can obtain land-car- 
riage for their fish. From Hastings, and other fish- 
—— on the Sussex coast, the fish are brought 
to London by vans, which travel up during the night. 
TENACITY OF LIFE IN TENCH. 

** A piece of water which had been ordered to be 
filled up, and into which wood and rubbish had 
been thrown for years, was directed to be cleared 
out. Persons were accordingly employed ; and, al- 
most choked up by weeds and mud, so little water 
remained that no person expected to see any fish ex- 
cept a few eels, yet nearly two hundred brace of 
tench of all sizes and as many perch were found. 
After the pond was thought to be quite free, under 
some roots there seemed to be an animal which was 
sonjectured to be an otter: the place was surround- 


ed, and on opening an entrance among the roots, a 
4 


tench was found of most singular form, having lite- 
rally assumed the shape of the hole in which he had 
of course for many years been confined. His length, 
from eye to fork, was thirty-three inches; his cir- 
cumference, almost to the tail, was twenty-seven in- 
ches; his weight, eleven pounds nine ounces and a 
quarter; the colour was also singular, his belly be- 
ing that of a char, or vermillion. This extraordi- 
nary fish, after having been inspected by many gen- 
tlemen, was carefully put into a pond; and at the 
time the account was written, twelve months after- 
wards, was alive and well. 


OBSERVE EVERY THING. 


“The tench spawns about the middle of June, 
with some variation depending on the season. Wil- 
lughby says it happens when wheat is in bloom. 
Such coincident circumstances in the seasonal pro- 
gress of animals and vegetables particularly deserve 
to be studied, recorded, and remembered; they may 
be made subservient to many useful purposes ; 
one, which has a direct reference to fishing, will 
serve as an illustration. 
who are enthusiastic fly-fishers, know exactly when 


to leave home and find the mayfly on the water in | 


different counties of England, by the flowering of 
certain plants in the neighbourhood of London.” 

- Some of the most racy observations to the present 
edition are from the communications of the Earl of 


Some London friends, | 


HISTORY OF FISHES. 


Home, a veteran fisher, and of a fami] isti 
guished in the gentle craft. Here is fee wg 
own exploits with the rod and line— 

“The first salmon 1 ever caught was with the 
minnow, in the month of June, 1783, when I was a 
boy of thirteen, fishing for trout. That fish weij 
eighteen pounds; and since that time I have fre. 
quently killed ten or twelve salmon in one day with 
aminnow. The worm also is a very dead] bait, 
when the river gets low in summer; and in the up 
per parts of the river the worm is the principal bait 
used during the whole of the spring fishing-seagon, 
- “I may here mention, that I have killed, and ql} 
with the fly, many hundreds of salmon weighi 
twenty-five pounds and upwards. The two 
I ever killed weighed, one forty-five pounds, in July, 
1795, the other forty pounds. The latter fish was 
sent to the late Duke of Buccleuch, at Bowhill, 
When his old cook saw the fish, he declared it was 
absolutely impossible that any man could kill such 
a fish with the rod, and to this moment does mbt be- 
lieve I caught it. The fish, which wei forty- 
five pounds, killed also in the month of July, 1795, 
was a fresh-run fish, with what are called tide-lice 
on it, and the finest lever tasted. * ‘ 

‘1 may here be permitted to mention, that in the 
month of April, 1795, I killed thirty-six salmon in 
one day, rod-fishing ; one of which, eighteen pounds, 
I took home. Mr. Yarrell may form some idea of the 
size and quality of the fish, when I tell him thatthe 
fisherman received twenty-five guineas for that day's 
work, not including the fish I took home. The day 
after, [ caught twenty-six. 

“In the month of June of that year, 1795, I killed 
in one week, between the Monday morning and Satur- 
day night, eighty-two clean salmon, all in the finest 
| condition, and many of them large fish; which ave 
| rages near fourteen per day, all but two salmon.” 
LAWSUIT WITH A DOG. 

“My uncle, the same who are the seventy- 
| pound salmon, had a Newfoundland dog which was 
_celebrated for “a salmon. He knew the Mon- 

day mornings as well as the fishermen themselves, 
and used to go to the cauld or mill-dam at Firebum 
Mill on those mornings. He there took his station 
at the cauld slap, or opening in the dam, toallow the 
salmon to pass; and has been known to kill from 
twelve to twenty salmon in the morning. The fish 
he took to the side. The then Lord Tankerville in- 
stituted a process against the dog. I had a copy of 
the proceedings, but I regret to say it was lost when 
the old library was altered. This case was broaght 
before the Court of Session; and the process was 
entitled ‘the Earl of Tankerville versus a dog, the 
property of the Earl of Home.’ Judgment was 
given in favour of the dog.” 








COFFEE-DRINKING IN PARIS. 

Tue superiority of French coffee over that which 
is made in England, consists, first, in the berry be- 
ing roasted more than it is in England; and 2dly, in 
making the coffee of great strength, to which is ad- 
ded a large quantity of hot milk. The usual mode 
of taking coffee in Paris for breakfast is one fourth 
coffee and three fourths milk. The English frequent- 
+ dong a much larger proportion of coffee, and, there- 
ore, experience bad effects; for if taken too strong 
it is calculated to produce heat of blood, dryness of 
skin, and indigestion. The practice of taking a 


said to facilitate the digestion; but long experience 
has shown that at the same time there should be @ 


small quantity of brandy or other liquear. = 
enormous quantity of sugar which is served wi 
one’s coffee surprises a stranger. ‘The French are 
reat sugar-eaters, and generally put five or six large 
umps in a cup of coffee. Those who do not con 
sume what is served, frequently put the wwe 
lamps into their pocket, which they eat — 
day, or employ at home for the manufacture of cay 
sucree, It is not exactly fashionable to carry away 
one’s sugar, but the practice excites no comment. 





small cup of coffee after dinner, without milk, is 


Chambers’s London Journal. 





BIRTH OF THE PRETENDER. 


From the Britannia. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH or tue BIRTH or rue 
PRETENDER—tHe SON or JAMES II. 


Iv connexion with the auspicious event which is 
at present exciting so much interest throughout the 
country, a slight reference to a similar occurrence, a 
century and a half past, may perhaps amuse our read- 
ers, The birth of the pretender James Francis Ed- 
ward is an important circumstance in our history, not 
only on account of the doubts that have scarcely yet 
been satisfactorily removed, as to whether he was 
really the son of James II. and his Queen; but also 
from the effect it had in hastening the revolution, and 
thereby conducing to the act of settlement from which 
her present Majesty derives her title to the throne. 
Whether or not the individual in question was a sup- 
posititious child, adopted by James to serve the pur- 
pose he had in view, is of little consequence to us; 
inasmuch as the Act which settled the Crown on the 
House of Hanover expressly excluded the descend- 
ants of James Stuart; but it was a inost important 
consideration at a time when the allegiance of the 
nation was divided between the old regime and the 
new one, and when the abettors of the expelled 
family still looked forward to the prospect of its res- 
toration. 

When James II. ascended the throne, his open pro- 
fession of popery was highly distasteful to his sub- 
jects; but totally regardless of their complaints and 
remonstrances, his only object seemed to be the esta- 
blishment and perpetuation of the religion he es- 

The successors to the sovereignty were 
his two daughters by his first marriage, the Princess 
Mary, the wife of William of Orange, afterwards 
William If]., and the Princess Anne, afterwards 
Queen Anne. These were both Protestants, and 
James’s only hope of a Popish heir remained upon 
the chance of Mary of Modena, his Queen, present- 
ing him witha son. She had had several children, 
bat they had all died very young, and now there 
seemed very little prospect of the King’s wishes 
being gratified. All, however, that superstition 
could devise was resorted to to enlist Providence in 
the cause. Pilgrimages were made to the various 
shrines of Christendom ; and large gifts were offer- 
ed to the Catholic Church to engage the prayers of 
the faithful on the King’s behalf. The Pope of 
Rome entered warmly into the subject; and to his 
lntercession with the saints, joined with the other 
religious practices that bigotry prescribed, was at- 
tributed the circumstance of her Majesty subsequent- 
ly becoming enceinte. ‘The progress of events was, 
however, carefully watched by the Princess Anne, 
yy a8 was very natural, felt considerable jealousy 

the promised intruder; and, whilst she took care 
rt inform her sister in Holland of all that took place, 
re in no very delicate terms declared her conviction 
— story of the Queen’s pregnancy was a palpa- 
agn got up for the purpose of cheating her 
ry © Frincess Mary of their rights. The people 
sio arge Were not more scrupulous in their expres- 
us of unbelief, and the most ribald and scurri- 
an continually perpetrated at the expense 
py Queen. The denouement of the 

y mello gth took Fear and somewhat earlier 
for f expected. The King was suddenly sent 
dhe eochester, and her Majesty, on the evening 
Moved Frenette 1688, caused herself to be re- 
St jee b+ emg the Great Bedchamber of 
. e next day was Sunday, 
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and some of the Royal attendants, whilst receiving 
the communion at eight o’clock in the morning in 
the chapel, were interrupted at the altar, by a sum- 
mons to attend their mistress. ‘The King had pre- 
viously arrived, and had despatched messengers in all 
directions to gather as many Privy Councillors as 
could be assembled on so short a notice; but Bur- 
net maliciously insinuates that especial care was 
taken to omit, in the hurry of the announcement, all] 
those who wereinimical to the Roman Catholic 
cause. By half-past eight the council was assem- 
bled in a small room adjoining the bed-chamber. 
The bed which the Queen was to occupy required 
warming; and the warming-pan which was brought 
for the purpose, played no inconsiderable part in the 
calumnies that were afterwards propagated, since 
nine persons out of ten were thereby persuaded that 
it was in this identical machine that a new-born in- 
fant, selected for the purpose, was introduced into 
the Queen’s bed, and made to pass for her own, 
The council was not long kept in suspense. In 
half an hour they were called into the room by the 
King, and placed themselves around the bed, the 
curtains of which were on both sides withdrawn. 
The Lord Chancellor Jefferies stood close to the foot. 
Ina very few moments the birth took place, the King 
being on his kness by the bed-side, anxiously await- 
ing the exent. The ne had previously requested 
that she might not be made suddenly acquainted 
with the sex of the child; and it was arranged that 
if it was a boy the midwife was to pull the Coun- 
tess of Sunderland by the gown, and she was then 
to make a signal to the King, all which was silently 
performed. The child uttered no cry on its first 
appearance, which caused some apprehension to her 
Majesty. She anxiously enquired if it were alive, 
and was at once assured of the fact. The infant was 
then delivered over to Mrs. Dalabadie, the dry 
nurse, who, wrapping it in flannel, carried it into the 
adjoining chamber; and the King having requested 
the peers present to bear witness to the fact of the 
delivery, invited them to follow him into the same 
room. There the young Prince again underwent 
the inspection of the council ; and although at first 
his head was of a blackish hue, he soon recovered 
his natural colour; and having been washed and 
dressed, and three drops of his own blood havin 
been, by the advice of the physicians, administe 

to him as a sovereign specific against convulsions, 
the ceremony, as far as the Privy Council was con- 
cerned, was at an end. 

Lord Clarendon, the King’s brother-in-law, was 
not present when the Prince was born; but he 
went after dinner to the palace, and found the 
king in the act of shaving, his Majesty assuring 
him that he had been so occupied in receiving 
company that he had not before found time to 
dress himself. Much suspicion was excited by the 
fact of the Princess Anne’s absence from a cere- 
mony in which she was so much interested. She 
was at the time at Bath, where she had gone for 
the benefit of her health ; but it was more than in- 
sinuated that she had been sent there that she 
might be out of the way when the crisis of the plot 
should take place. She came to town, however, 
in a day or two; and her uncle, Lord Clarendon, 
informs us that he found her in a very moody, 
discontented frame of mind, and far from being 
convinced that any relationship existed between 
herself and the new-born infant. To her sister 
she continued her complaints. She stated that 
the Queen was always most reserved in her pre- 





BIRTH OF THE PRETENDER. 


sence, and seemed unwilling that she should come 
near her—that the parties present at the birth were 
mostly favourable to the 
opportunity was afforded for the deception, since 
nothing that they saw was at all inconsistent with 
the introduction of a supposititious child. That 
the Queen, to conceal her features at the time of 
the delivery, begged the King to hide her face with 
his head and his periwig, for that she could not 
bear the gaze of so many men; and the Princess 
concludes one of her letters with the assurance 
that she would do all she could to ferret out the 
truth. The popular scepticism, however, kept 
pace with hers; and at length the King deter- 
mined on the humiliating measure of assembling 
an extraordinary council of those who had wit- 
nessed the Prince’s birth, and procuring their spe- 
cific testimony as to what they saw. This was, 
accordingly, done on the 22d of October following, 
and each individual who had been presenf entered 
into a minute statement of all that took place ; 
and these several testimonies, duly signed, were 
immediately published in the Gazette. A deputa- 
tion of the Lords waited on the Princess Anne 
with a copy; but she merely observed, that sucha 
proceeding was quite unnecessary, since her fa- 
ther’s word was quite sufficient to satisfy her. The 
Prince and Princess of Orange had sent over an 
ambassador to congratulate James on the birth of a 
successor, and had ordered a form of prayer for the 
latter to be read in the churches; but this was only 


| 


ing—and that abundant | affected in this country, and penplie 
the 








intended to lull suspicion as to their views, Ay 
active correspondence was carried on with the dis. 
dustriously circulated, in which mr 
posture which had been practised on the 

was exposed. Even many of those who beli 
that the Queen had really borne a child, still as 
sefted that he had died on the evening of his birth: 
that another was then procured and sent down 1 
Richmond for the benefit of the air; that this akp 
languished and died, and that a third was the 
— upon the country as the original bantling. 
t is no easy matter to arrive at the truth amidy 
the various conflicting statements that have come 
down to us regarding this transaction; but we 
think that the evidence is considerably in favour 
of the birth being a genuine one, and such appear 
to be, at this time, the very general opinion. 

After the revolution, however, the spuriousness 
of the Prince’s birth was so openly assumed, that 
when, at a subsequent setek, member of the 
House of Lords proposed an inquiry into the sub 
ject, Lord Wharton rose and said, with much in 
dignation, ‘My Lords, I did not expect, at this 
time of day, to hear any body mention that child 
who was called the Prince of Wales.” 

When, in the month of November, the Revolv- 
tion took place, James, before he left the kingdom 
himself, despatched the Queen and her infant 
child to France, under the care of the French 


Ambassador. 





THE CLOUD-CHURCH. 


Sranpine one evening in the gallery of the 
Church of the Ascension, and looking out through 
one of its beautiful Gothic windows, the whole 
building appeared mirrored as it were in the clouds 
—painted on the air—with the sky o’er-canopying 
it, and forming a back-ground for the picture ; the 
effect was “ beautiful exceedingly.” 


Tue soft white clouds sleep motionless 
Upon the calm blue sky, 

The stillness of an Autumn-eve 
Upon our hearts doth lie ; 

It lies upon our hearts and brings 
Its holy lessons there, 

Thrilling through memory’s fountain springs 
Till thought is poured in prayer. 

The sunbeams stream in jewelled dyes 
Through windows richly dight, 

And flickering shadows thronging come 
All beautifully bright. 

Look upward! what so gorgeously 
Is reared and pillared there ? 

Gleams pointed arch, and glowing pane, 
A temple in the air! 


Who ministers within its courts ? 
Who at its altars kneel ? 
Are angels there ?—fair portals, ope— 
And one bright glimpse reveal 
Of pure ethereal loveliness : 
A child of earth would gaze 
Within the veil—a mortal one 
Drink seraph notes of praise. 


Unclose—unclose—have I not looked 
On many a golden cloud, 

And wished that from its splendor-throne 
An angel’s head were bowed? 

Wished on some purple-cinctured height 
Empyreal, to repose, 

And gaze on spirits of the air? 
O, portals bright—unclose. . 


Ah, foolish heart—wild wish is thine— 
That cloud-glass’d fabric fair 

Will with the fading daylight fade— 
A temple in the air! ; 

Touched by oblivious wand of Night, 
Turret and arch will fall, 

No wreck—no trace—no shadow left 
Their beauty to recall. 


Ah, foolish heart—why ever thus 
On phantasms wilt thou gaze, 

On rainbow picturings of earth 
Which shine with borrowed ra 

Look upward! fix the eye of fait 
Upon the eternal land, 

Seest not a temple firmly based 
Above those shadows stand ? 


? 


Radiant in solemn loveliness, 
With changeless beauty wrought— 
Bright angels in its sacred courts— 
And souls by Jesus bought ? / 
No dream-like gleamings there deceive 
Like flitting clouds of even, 
O, heart of faith! all glorious s' 


The Church of God in Heaven! IG 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF MONT-BLANC. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
THE FIRST ASCENT OF MONT-BLANC. 


ux following narrative is transcribed from the note- 

hook of a traveller, who, a few years ago, took down the 

i from the hero, Jacques Balmat, of Chamouny, 
usually called from his exploit Mont-Blanc.] 


It was in 1786, (said the old man ;) I am now seventy- 
two; I was then five-and-twenty. Ah! there is some 
Jifference. I’m pretty stout for my age, as you see; but 
then you wouldn’t easily have found my match. I'd a 
stomach like an ostrich, I was as active as a goat, I was 
afraid of nothing; and I could encounter more fatigue 
than any guide on the mountains. 

Well, many a day I looked at the old fellow and his 
white head, with a longing eye; many a day I said to 
nyself, “if mortal man could do it, I think I could ;” and 
| used to climb up Mont-Brevent, whence you have the 
most distinct view of Mont-Blanc, and sit for hours en- 
deavouring to discover which would be the most practica- 
ble side to attempt an ascent. Then, at night, I did 
nothing but dream of it. Sometimes I fancied myself 
walking up as easily as if it were on a high road, and 
laughing the while at the world for having so long sup- 
posed the thing impossible. At other times, I was en- 
countering all manner of difficulties and dangers—crawl- 
ing along precipices on all-fours, sinking up to my middle 
in the snow, falling through crevices, and catching at 
tones to save myself, that gave way in my hand, and 
rlled with me into the abyss. So, one night that my 
wife had awakened me twice with a blow of her fist, be- 
cause, in my struggles, I had caught hold of her, and 
was dragging her out of -bed,I said to myself, “ Bah! 
Jacques Balmat, this won't do any longer:” so up I 
jumped, and began to dress myself. “ Where are you 
going?” said my wife. 
crystals,” replied I, with an unconcerned air; “and, by 
the bye, don’t be alarmed if I shouldn’t return to-night. 
It’s like enough I may sleep on the hill.” She laid her 
head on the pillow again, little thinking what I was 
about; whilst I, giving a glance at her, and at the cradle 
where my child lay—for there was no telling what was 
before me—stepped off my threshold and closed the door. 
Thad a strong staff in my hand, and a flask of brandy 
and a crust of bread in my pocket; which, with my sack, 
was all my provision for the journey. 

Thad before attempted the ascent by way ‘of the Mer 


de Glace and L*Aiguille du Géuter; but Mont-Maudit | 
| clothes frozen upon me; and as I knew my wife would 


barred the passage in the first instance; and from the 
(outer to the Dome of Mont-Blanc, there is a ridge of ice 
a quarter of a mile long, and not above a foot or a foot 
and a half wide, with a precipice of eighteen hundred feet 
it You may guess that would not do. So, this 
time, I resolved to try the other side, by what is called 
the Cote and the Glacier des Bossons; and at the end of 
seven hours’ walking, I had reached the Grands-Mulets. 
“Well,” thought I, “so far so good; I have at least 
eamed my breakfast :” so I took a mouthful of bread and 
asup of brandy, and on I went. For, at that period, the 
Grnds-Mulets was any thing but an agreeable place to 
rest in, I assure you. Since that time, we have contrived 
make a little plateau, or level place, where in late as- 
rents the parties make their first halt; and Monsieur de 
Saussure even had a sort of little hut erected there ; but 
it was no sooner finished, than the storm and the ava- 
lanche carried it away. 
a I advanced, I began to look anxiously about for 
Porn where it might be possible to pass the night; 
igh Was already too late to retrace my steps by day- 
ight, and I had not yet seen a place where 1 could have 
ps a my eyes for a moment. At length, how- 
4 about three hours more, I reached a spot where 
FBRUARY, 1842.—Museum. 35 
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the bare rock protruded through the snow, and presented 
a tolerably level surface of about six feet in circumference. 
It was then seven o’clock; and as I was uncertain of 
meeting with any more convenient lodging if I looked 
farther, I determined to await here the approach of morn- 
ing. So I took another morsel of bread and a mouthful 
of brandy, and seated myself on the rock; but sleep I 
durst not, for the edge of the precipice was within reach 
of my hand, and an unlucky dream, or a nod a little too 
much to the right, and I should have been over it—eight 
hundred feet at least. 

Whilst it was yet light above, and the last rays of the 
sun gilded the summit of Mont-Blanc, darkness gradually 
ascended from the valley; and by nine o'clock all be- 
neath me was in obscurity. As the sun disappeared, 
the moon arose, pale and encircled by clouds, which by 
eleven o’clock veiled her entirely from my view; and 
presently afterwards I saw a heavy fog descending, which, 
when it reached me, I found was snow. I was soon wet 
through—so wet that I felt as if I had no clothes on at 
all, but was exposed naked to the storm; my breath froze 
on my handkerchief, and I believe I should have been 
converted into a lump of ice, but that I had resolution to 
keep up a continued movement. I beat my feet, and 
clapped my hands, and balanced my body, as far as I 
dared, so that I contrived to maintain some circulation in 
my veins. In the mean time, I heard the avalanches 
roaring like thunder as they fell, far and near, in every 
direction; the glaciers cracked with loud reports, like 
cannon; and at each crack they gave, I could feel the 
mountain moving under me. I was neither hungry nor 
thirsty ; but I had a most extraordinary pain on the top 
of my head, which extended as low as my eyebrows ; 
and, to confess the truth, I was frightened—not so much 
at the danger of my situation, as at its strangeness—the 
mysterious silence, broken only by sounds so awful and 
unearthly—the echoless snow, which, when I attempted 
to raise my voice, returned no answer—the absence of all 
life—the death of nature that surrounded me. It was a 
long night that. : 

At two o’clock there was a streak of light in the east. 
The sun rose in clouds; but I had hopes that it would 
clear. By four o’clock, however, I saw that Mont-Blanc 
had definitively donned his night-cap, and that there was 
no more to be done that day; but, in order that all my 


| labour might not be lost, I passed some hours in recon- 


noitering the glaciers, and searching out the most practi- 
cable passes. When night approached, I descended so 
far as to be below the region of ice, where I could ven- 
ture to take a little sleep. I awoke numbed, with my 


be alarmed at my prolonged absence, I returned to the 
valley. 

I had scarcely, however, got beyond the village of Cote, 
when I met Francois Paccard, Joseph Carrier, and Mi- 
chael Tourneur, three guides. They had their sacks and 
their staffs; and, by their attire, 1 knew they were start- 
ing on an expedition. “ Where are you going so early ?” 
said I. “To look for some kids,” answered they. But 
they saw I did not believe them; and, after consulting 
apart for a few moments, they confessed to me that they 
were going to attempt Mont-Blanc, and invited me to 
join them. “ With all my heart,” I said ; “but I must go 
first and speak to my wife.” So they went forward, 
whilst I hastened home to bid her not be uneasy; and 
having changed my gaiters and provided myself with 
something to eat, I set out again and rejoined my com- 
panions at the Bec-i-l’Oiseau, near the spot where I had 
passed the preceding night. With the first dawn of light 
we were on foot; and, going over the same ground I had 
done the day before, by three o'clock in the afternoon we 
had reached the Déme de Géuter, having left one of our 
party, Paccard, whose breath had failed him, from the 
rarefication of the air, on the little plateau where I had 

Sp. or Mac. T 
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passed the first memorable night. When we were on | was no sooner seated, than a dreadful heaviness 

the summit of the Déme, we distinguished something me ; lugubrious thoughts, images more fearful than deat) 
black, moving on L’Aiguille du Gouter, which we took | itself, took possession of my mind ; whilst the desire tp 
at first to be chamois, but which proved to be two more | sleep was so overpowering, that efforts almost mor 
guides, Pierre Balmat and Marie Coulet, who had chosen | human were required to resist it. But [ understood too 
to try that side, under the idea that the ascent was there | well the signification of these symptoms. Death was 
more practicable. As they begged us to wait till they | standing at my elbow—L had only to close my eyes, and 
could join us, I thought, by way of not losing time, that I | his hand was upon me. 

would see how far it was possible to cross the narrow ridge | | Below me—ten thousand feet below me—I could dis 
which unites the Dome to the summit of Mont-Blanc. cern the lights in the valley, shining from the windows 
There was only one way of advancing on it, and this | where my friends were warm in their beds or cheerfyl 
was by striding across it, as if I were on horseback; but | their fire-sides! “Ah!” thought I, “as they draw the 
with an abyss of eighteen hundred feet on each side of , coverlid round their ears, or lay another log on the hearth, 
me, you may judge my seat was not pleasant. Never- are there any amongst them that think of poor J 
theless, I contrived to advance in this fashion about a| Balmat?” And I thought of the comrades who had lef 
quarter of a mile, and I think I might have accomplished , me, who by this time must have got below the region of 
the whole distance, if I had not been stopped by a pro- | eternal ice and snow; and eve the Bec-i-l’Oisean, the 


jection which it was impossible to pass. I therefore | 
returned ; but when I reached the spot where I had left my 
companions, they had all disappeared ; and I perceived, | 
by their footprints on the snow, that they were descend- | 
ing the mountain. Despairing of success, they had re- | 
nounced the enterprise. 

It was now four o'clock, and there was not much more | 
daylight : I hesitated what todo. Should I follow them ?-— | 
the temptation was great—or should I attempt the ascent | 
alone? Well, I decided on the latter. “Surely,” said | 
I, “ this time I shall succeed! So I shouldered my sack, | 
took my staff in my hand, and away. I had crossed the 
Grand Plateau and reached the Glacier de Brinva, when 
I perceived that the summit of Mont Blanc was wrapt in | 
fog, and that it would be useless for me to attempt to reach | 
it, not only from the danger of being lost, but because I 
was quite sure that unless they descried me from the 
valley, nobody would believe that I had accomplished the | 
feat. I determined, therefore, to use the little daylight 


that remained, in seeking some spot where it would be | 


possible to pass the night; but, after wasting an hour in | 
the search, and finding nothing, I resolved to descend as 
far as I could before it was quite dark; for the recollec- | 
tion of the last night I had passed upon the ice frightened 
me. But by the time I had reached the Grand Plateau, | 
my eyes were so dazzled by the snow, that I was nearly 
blind. Now we always provide ourselves with green 
veils for these expeditions, but at that period we were 
ignorant of their use. AsI could not sce to advance— 
for whichever way I looked I saw nothing but large spots 
of blood—I sat down, and closed my eyes. In about 
half an hour, when I opened them, my sight was so far 
restored that I could venture to move forward; but by | 
this time it was nearly dark, and I had not a moment to 
lose. On I went, therefore, as fast I dared; but I had 
not gone two hundred steps when my staff warned me 
to stop—the snow was giving way beneath my feet—-I | 
was on the edge of the Great Crevice—there where, 
thirty-four years afterwards, in the expedition with Dr. 
Hamel, three of the guides were lost. I drew up just in 
time to save myself, and immediately set about searching 
for the little bridge of ice by which we had crossed it in 
the morning; but my sight began again to fail me, be- 
sides that it was growing darker every instant. I could 
not find it; and there was no alternative but to remain 
where I was, with the prospect of passing such another 
dreadful night as that the horrors of which I have already 
described. But I was now two thousand feet higher than 
I was then, and the cold was proportionably more intense ; 
whilst snow, so hard that it was like little pellets of ice, 
fell without ceasing, and seemed to freeze the blood in my 
veins. I felt neither hunger nor thirst, but I was dread- 
fully sick; and the pains in the head, from which I had 
suffered in the first instance, returned with double vio- 
lence. Well, I spread my sack upon the snow, and co- 
vered my face with my handkerchief, and I sat down to 
pass the night on the edge of the Great Crevice. But I 


bare mountain side, seemed paradise compared to where 
I was. 

By and by, in the short intervals of silence that ensued 
between the cracking of the glaciers and the thundes 
of the avalanches, I distinguished the barking of a dy 
at Courmayer. It is strange how the familiar sound 
cheered me; it was earthly, and seemed to be a link be 
twixt me and the creatures that were living and i 
so far below me. Towards midnight the dog ceased to 
bark, and the dreadful unearthly silence again surround 
me—that death-like silence which betokened that no life 
was near. Not the smallest reptile, not the most minute 
insect, not the humblest plant that clings to the bare md, 
can sustain its being in those regions of eternal frost. 
True, there was the cracking of the glaciers, and the roar. 
ing of the avalanches ; but those were sounds more fear 
ful than: the silence they interrupted. It was the voice 
of the mountain crying aloud, and I alone, amongst all 
living things, was there to hear it. 

Well, time passes ; and, at length, towards two o'clock, 
there appeared a streak of light in the horizon. Gid te 
praised !—but when I looked towards the summit of the 
mountain, I saw it was enveloped in fog, and that once 
more my labour had been lost. There was nothing mor 
to be done; so I returned to the valley, disappointed but 
not discouraged; for my faith was yet strong that | 
should succeed at last. My wife would have given me 
something to eat, but I felt more need of sleep than food; 
so I laid myself down in the bam, and slept on the bay, 
for four-and-twenty hours without waking. 

After this, three weeks elapsed without bringing @ si- 
gle morning that invited another attempt. At length, on 
the 8th of August, when I got out of my bed, and looked, 
as I daily did, towards the summit of the mountain, I 
saw the hour I had been waiting for was come; #1 
dressed myself, and hastened to the house of Dr. Paccari, 
who had expressed a desire to be the companion of my 
next ascent. 

« Well, doctor,” said I, “ the time is come—how do you 
feel? Do you think you can brave it !—the cold, the sno*, 
the precipices, the night you will have to pass on the mou 
tain?” “I can brave any thing with you, Balmat, suid 
he. “Good,” said I; “then let us away.” But as he 
stepped off his threshold, I believe his heart failed him. 
« Balmat,” said he, “ hadn’t we better take a couple mor 
guides?” “ Not one,” answered I. “You may 0 
me if you like; if not, I go alone.” « Well,” said he, 
after a moment's reflection—* well, Balmat, Pll trust & 
you.” As we walked along, he tried to strike up ~ 
but his voice quavered, and he could make nothing of It, 
the poor doctor wouldn't have been sorry to be be 
bargain, I believe, but his pride wouldn't let him; ar 
persevered. I had intended that nobody oe 4 
our project except our wives; but having t a 
neighbour to buy some syrup to put into our og 
I had found both wine and brandy rather imjunous _ 
beneficial on my late expeditions—whether it was 
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the doctor's manner, Or what, I don't know, but seeing 
us, I thought it better to put her in our 
confidence. So I told her where we were going, and de- 
sired her, at nine o'clock on the following morning, to 
look for us on the Déme du Gé6uter; for if all things 
eat well, I hoped to be there by that hour. 
Every thing being arranged, and having taken leave 
of our wives, at five o’clock in the afternoon we started, 
uitting the village by different routes to avoid awakening 
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not hear their shouts, my heart felt them, and I was re- 
paid for all my fatigue and sufferings. 

However, as soon as the first moment of exultation and 
triumph was over, I began to think of my poor doctor ; 
and, not daring to stay longer away from him, I descended 
with all the speed I could, calling aloud as I approached 


' the spot where I had left him. But there was no answer; 


and, by and by, I descried him, rolled into a ball like a 
cat, and lying perfectly motionless. I clapped him on 


a suspicion of our intentions; and that night we passed | the shoulder, and it was a relief to me when he raised his 
on the summit of La Céte, between the glaciers of Bos- | head, for I was afraid the cold had quite seized him. “I 
cons and of Taconnay. I had brought a blanket with | have done the deed!” said I; «I have been at the top of 
ine, in which I wrapped Paccard, so that he passed a tole- | Mont-Blanc!” « Where can I lie down and go to sleep ?” 
nble night; and at two o'clock, on the appearance of the | said he. “ Pooh!” said I, “you came here to accompany 
frst white gleam in the horizon, I awoke him, and we | me to the summit of the mountain. The thing is possi- 
started. | ble; I have done it, and you shall do it too. So I drag- 
The sun rose clear and brilliant—no fogs, no clouds ;| ged him up, and got him upon his feet; but he seemed 
the summit of the old mountain shone white in his | quite stupid, and perfectly indifferent whether he went 
beams. “Ah,” thought I, “the day is come at last!’ | one way or the other. However, I pushed him and drag- 
The doctor’s first trial was at the glacier of Taconnay. I | ged him forward, till at last the exercise I forced him to 
saw him turn pale at the sight of the immense clefts and | use restored a little circulation, and he recovered some- 
crevices which he had to cross on narrow bridges of ice what from his stupor; and, somehow or other, I contrived 
that cracked beneath our feet, and which, had they given , to get him to the top of the mountain, where I was bent 
way, would have carried us with them into unfathomable | on going again myself, my apprehensions about him 
abysses which no eye could penetrate. However, he got having hurried me down the first time before I had seen 
better as we advanced; but when we had passed the| as much as I desired. Overour heads the sun shone 
GrandMulets, and I showed him where I had passed the | bright, but the blue of the heavens was so deep that we 
first night, his heart quaked again. I did all I could to | could distinguish a great many stars, whilst beneath our 
encourage him; but, unfortunately, the wind rose, and | feet all was ice and snow. We could have counted 
not only, by a sudden gust, carried off the doctor’s cap | four hundred glaciers glittering in the sunbeams. The 
into Piedmont, but obliged us for some time to lie down | mountains of Dauphiné and the Tyrol; Switzerland, 
flat on our faces to avoid going after it, whilst we were in | with her innumerable lakes; Piedmont, Lombardy, Italy 
momentary danger of being buried beneath the immense | —all were spread out before us. Paccard saw nothing ; I 
masses of snow, as big as houses, that it tore up from the | described to him the glorious view, but he couldn’t listen. 
mountain and whirled over our heads. ‘The doctor was | For my part, I had ceased to suffer; the fatigue, the cold, 
discouraged; but as it was now near the hour I had de- all were forgotten. I was scarcely sensible of the diffi- 


sired the shopkeeper to look for us, I was eager to get on | culty I had in drawing my breath, which a little while 
as soon as the wind was a little abated. But all I could | before had nearly made me renounce my enterprise on 


obtain of him was to follew me on all-fours; and thus | the very eve of success. 
we at last reached the Dime du Géuter, whence, by the; However, it was time to think of descending: I waved 
aid of my glass, I could distinguish our friends in the val- | my hat once more to my friends in the valley, and taking 
ye out for us. Paccard under the arm,I put him in motion. How I 
Sull, our work was not done; and, when I entreated | got him along, I scarcely know; for he seemed to have 
ae “ —= on, he positively refused 4 = - | lost all — “| —> ky? all pow of ——— 
. After using eve xsuasion I could, and| motion. I dragged and push m in the good places, 
‘ethausting my eloquence in a, I determined, theugh | and carried him on a ta in the bad; Sohn oui 
a to a ve vee he _ and go —o ys + par . stopped, —— ~ wy petcne - earth 
, giving him the bottle, and entreating him to} should make him go a step further. But 1 ur im on, 
keep himself in constant motion till my ren started. | not by ates haa dea deaf to every thing T could 
a road was, on the whole, less difficult and perilous | say—but by foree; and at length, by eleven o'clock, we 
ret ag to find it, but at every step I took I’ set our feet on solid ground—we were below the ice. You 
ren ; soy. of oe rsaypmcge I felt as one h a judge - ya it was: we had already been one 

, and was obliged to step every minu our in complete darkness. 

‘ecover myself. Presently I bethought myself of folding! “Now,” said I to the doctor, “ you may stop; here we 
my handkerchief like a cravat, and tying it over my | will pass the night; but when I came to wrap him in the 
mouth, and this contrivance gave me some relief. In the blanket, I found he had lost the use of his hands, a cir- 
inte ro ee - he — sey —— 3 — to page he ~ — a i” he 
. Vance at the rate of more than a quar- | as was to allowed to go to sleep. ne of mine 
ter of a mile an hour, I was almost numbed into insensi- | Was in the same condition, so that we had but one hand 


Pe Still, with my head bent forwards to screen my | 
— the wind, I advanced little by little, till at length 
nd myself on a summit. I lifted my head and cast 

Z Me around; it was ‘he summit—I was on the top 
rd oy pe I scarcely dared to believe it, and I 
© in every direction, trembling lest I should have 
— some point yet above me: but no! there was 
Po othe great feat was eccomplished. There I stood, 
= om even the eagle or the chamois had stood before 
— and unassisted I had done it ; I was the statue 
ini se pedestal—the king of Mont-Blanc; and, 
pa med towards the valley, I beheld my subjects at | 
- There they were, every human being, old and 
young, male and female, with ‘upturned faces, waving | 
handkerchiefs and their hats; and although I could | 





fit for service between us. However, by the aid of that 
one, I recovered the others, rubbing them vigorously with 
snow, till the circulation was restored. Then, after 
making such a supper as we could, we stretched ourselves 
close to each other, and went to sleep. . 

About six o’clock the next morning, the doctor woke 
me. “Balmat,” said he, “it’s very odd—I hear the birds 
singing, and it’s quite dark.” “Dark!” said I, “open 
your eyes and look about; it’s broad daylight.” «TI don’t 
think I can open them,” said he, “for I see nothing.” I 
looked at him: his eyes were as wide open as he could 
stare. He was perfectly blind. 

However, I got him down the hill, and took him to his 
home ; and then, knowing what anxiety my wife would 
be suffering, I hastened to mine, When I looked in the 
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glass, I should not have known myself: my eyes were | Saussure in his ascent, and he had the gratification of y. 
red, my face black, my lips blue ; whenever I smiled or | complishing the object he had so long desired.” 
yawned, the blood spirted out from my cheeks and lips; 
and for a long time afterwards I could only see in the| [We think our readers will agree with us, that then 
twilight. But that was all nothing—I had ascended | are few instances on record of a courage and perseverance 
Mont-Blanc! The poor doctor recovered his sight after | more remarkable than those displayed in the simple na. 
a while, but he was never tempted to repeat the expedi-| rative of Jacques Balmat, the Christopher Columbys of 
tion. The following year I accompanied Monsieur de | Mont-Blanc.] 








M. LEONARD’S INTELLIGENT DOGS. noes with any one of the company, with as much gravity 
and skill as an old Frenchman in a café: the dominos 
Waar we had heard and seen of the feats of trained | are set up on edge before him, and he picks up in his 
brutes, from the “sapient pig” to the “learned horse” | mouth the proper numbers in succession, not unfrequently 
lately introduced at court, excited very little curiosity to beating his adversary. If a wrong one is played, be 
witness the performances of a couple of clever dogs lately | whines and barks; and also when. he is himself unable 
brought to this country by their trainer, M. Leonard, not- | to play. ‘The dogs made some mistakes in the course of 
withstanding that they had been deemed worthy the the performance, but they always rectified the error then- 
attention of the Zoological Society. We suffered our-| selves. M. Leonard uses no threats, and speaks ins 
selves to be persuaded, however, to accept an invitation | quiet tone, but distinctly —repeating his command two or 
from M. Leonard to a private exhibition of the accom- | three times, to ensure attention and impress their memo 
plishments of his canine pupils, who are now performing | ry; he rewards their promptitude by clapping his hands 
publicly at the Lowther Rooms, Strand. Instead of the | and patting them; and reproves any inattention or blu 
animals manifesting only a dread of the lash by their ser- | der by a box on the ear, or a few smart slaps on the hind- 
vile obedience and mechanical manner of going through | quarters. 
their tricks, these dogs evince a lively docility and apti-| M. Leonard has other dogs in training, and is writing 
tude in the doing of their tasks, implying delight and | a treatise on the subject, which will be a curious addition 
eagerness to please their master, and precluding all idea to natual history. The intelligence shown by the 
of suffering and coercion. | dog is no less extraordinary, though developed ina 
M. Leonard attributes to animals the possession of re-| ferent way ; indeed, the operations of what we call the 
flection, memory, and comparison; and certainly the in- | “instinct of brutes,” are such as to challenge @ more e- 
telligent creatures he has educated, give proofs of the | lightened investigation of their intellectual powers than 
exercise of those faculties. They are a brace of fine | has yet been entered upon.—Spectator. 
pointers—one of the Spanish breed, named Philax, the | 
other of the French breed, called Braque. Both are sa- ' 
gacious brutes; but Braque, the lesser and leaner of the | 
two, is the quicker and more clever; he has been under 
tuition nearly three years—Philax little more than half GOD’S-ACRE. 
the time. 
M. Leonard opened a door and showed the two dogs BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
crouched beside their food, waiting his permission to eat; | 
but before taking their meal, they went through their | I tix that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
lessons. He began by showing the perfect control under; The burial-ground, “God’s-Acre!” _ It is just; 
which he holds them. They rise up and lie down, run | It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
and play, and assume various postures at his command.| And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 
One will take a bit of meat in his mouth, and give it up | 
to the other; and in no instance did they swallow the! God’s-Acre!? Yes: that blessed name imparts 
morsels that they fetched and carried, without permission. | — Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 
Thus much for their docility—of itself a curious exhibi- | The seed that they have gamered in their hearts, 
tion. Now for their intelligence. M. Leonard, first call-| Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 
ing the attention of his dogs to what he is going to do, | 
throws on the floor several bits of bread, calling each bit | 7 
by a number, but not in numerical order; and the dogs | Into its furrows sh all we all yop . 
fetch any particular piece indicated by calling for the in the cure faith, that we eaten 
assi P ’ — ee At the great harvest when the Archangel’s blast 
number assigned to it, though some of the company had | Shall wi like a fan, the chaff and grain. 
forgotten to which pieces the numbers belonged. A few | ~ —s . 
cards of different hues were thrown down, and the dogs | . 
picked up any colour called for; and on being shown a , Then shall the good stand in perpetual bloom, 
glove, or any thing of the colour desired, they fetched the} _In the fair gardens of the secon burth, 
card of that hue; so when shown any article, as a glove, And each bright blossom mingle its perfume cath. 
a box, or a piece of paper, they would pick up its like, | With that of flowers, which never bloomed on 
from the floor, and take it to the person pointed out. | 
They not only find any letter or numeral called for, but | With thy rude ploughshare, Death, tum up the sod, 
show a knowledge of spelling and arithmetic: thus the) And spread the furrow for the seed we sow! 
letters forming the name of Rachel were laid on the This is the field and Acre of our God, 
ground out of their proper onter, and M. Leonard, pro-| ‘This is the place where human harvests grow. 
nouncing several times the worl “Rachel,” the dogs 
brought the letters in their right sequence; proving their - 0 bes ? 
knowledge of the sounds of the alphabet in combination —— a poe ap toy ae a 
as well as separately. So with the figures; if “ five ad- ane Oy ye : : run, 
ded to two” were called for, they brought the number | These felis Elysian, where bnight ome 
gl to two” were called for, they brought number “And waving harvests bend like seas of gold. 
seven; if “nine less five,” the number four, and so on. ; tie Review. 
As a climax to the whole, Braque plays a game of domi- ; 
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Tur destructive fire which has turned so large and 
important a portion of this great national depository into 
ashes, has awakened the anxiety of the public in a re- 
markable degree. The recollections connected with its 
history, its construction, and its uses, have been gathered 
bythe journals with great diligence, and received with 
almost unexampled avidity. We attribute this effect to 
much higher feelings than mere curiosity, excited by 
public events in general. A degree of interest arising 
from its extraordinary connexion with the history of the 
country, and with the most extraordinary portions of 
that history, attaches to the Tfower: and every antiqua- 
nan, every student of our national annals, every mind 
capable of being stirred by seeing the very spots on 
which some of the most signal transactions of England 
and Europe have happened, and even every citizen who 
has long looked on the Tower as the defence and oma- 
ment of an important portion of the metropolis, shares 
the sensation produced by the late catastrophe. 

In this language there is no exaggeration : if the crowd 
who gazed on the progress of this dreadful fire through the 
length of a night, were brought together by a mere spec- 
tacle, this cannot account for the multitudes of every rank 
from the highest, who have since thronged the gates, and, 
with whatever difficulty arising from the precautions 
adopted in a fortress, have made their way to inspect the 
ruins. 

As some illustration of the materials for a higher inte- 
rest than that of mere sight-seeing which are to be found 
in the Tower, may be mentioned the Chapel, which con- 
tains the dust of some of the most memorable names of 
the national times of trouble. In front of the communion 
table lie the bodies of Anne Boleyn, and her brother, 
Lord Rochford ; of Queen Katharine Howard; of Mar- 
garet Countess of Salisbury, the last of the Plantagenets; 
of Thomas Cromwell, chief minister of Henry the VIIL., 
in the suppression of the papal supremacy; of the two 
Seymours, him of Sudley, and his clever and, perhaps, in- 
nocent brother, the Protector; of Lord Dudley and his 
beautiful and guiltless wife; of the wily Duke of North- 
umberland, of the Duke of Norfolk, the aspirant to the 
hand of the Queen of Scots; of the chivalrous and bril- 
liant Earl of Essex, the lover of Elizabeth; of James, 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who lies under the 
communion table; and of the unhappy victims of their 
rash attachment to a worthless king and an unconstitu- 
tional cause, the Lords Kirmarnock and Balmerino; with 
that clever old man but giddy rebel, the Lord Lovat, who 
perished for the outbreak of 1745. Tower Hill furnished 
this little last receptacle with most of its dead; and per- 
haps there is no spot on the globe which might supply a 
more solemn and immediate moral against the vanity of 
human things, the equal distribution of good and evil, 
among the highest and the lowest, and the hazard of vio- 

ting the wise and ancient maxim against “meddling 
with those who are given to change.” 

The fire broke out on Saturday night, the 30th of Oc- 
\ober, about ten o’clock. Strange to say, it was not first 
Pereeived in the Tower itself, though it has sentinels 
oe in every quarter. A soldier on guard at the Royal 

int, which stands on the opposite side of the moat, 

ved a sudden blaze in the Bowyer or Round Tower, 
wed ated with the great building in which the muskets 

other small arms were stored. He mentioned it to the 
oo at the Mint, but the man saying that such lights 
oven { umon there, the soldier gave no alarm. How- 
‘et, In a few minutes after, it was effectually given; a 
Person accidentally passing along Tower Hill, which 
sives a commanding view of the fortress, saw the blaze 
‘Pring up, and shouted to the sentries. ‘The firing of a 
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musket instantly brought out the whole garrison, (the 
Scots Fusilier guards, nearly five hundred men;) the 
drums were beaten, and every effort that could be made 
by fearlessness and activity was made; but the fire had 
already completely seized the Bowyer Tower, which stood 
in the centre of the great stores of arms, and all efforts 
were evidently in vain. Expresses were immediately dis- 
patched to the Duke of Wellington, as Constable of the 
Tower, and to the chief fire-engine stations. Unfortu- 
nately there was a deficiency of water to supply the Tow- 
er engines—the river being at low tide, the moat nearly 
dry, and the garrison tanks soon drained. It has been 
also said that the Tower Engines were in an inadequate 
condition, at least to meet such a formidable emergen- 
cy. But giving this as the mere report of the confused 
moment, and, of course, awaiting the decision of that for- 
mal inquiry which is about to take place, it was soon evi- 
dent that the fire had mastered every obstacle, and that the 
Bowyer Tower was in a mass of flame. 

By this time, the alarm had been spread through the 
whole east end of London, and thousands came crowding 
from all quarters to witness the conflagration. But we 
shall not wander into descriptions with which the first 
narrators seem to have indulged their taste for discovering 
the sublime in the terrible. By eleven o'clock, the scene 
from the exterior was simply awful. One sensation, that 
of terror at the vast power of the flames, at the rapidity 
with which they rushed over the roofs of the immense 
buildings, and the continued roar of the fire which 
drowned every voice of the multitude, absorbed every one. 
From the height of Tower Hill, the flames seemed at one 
period to make so sudden and vast a rush upwards, that 
the whole space of building beneath the eye was sup- 
posed likely to fall a prey. This gave rise to a new ter- 
ror; the detached buildings were inhabited by the civil 
officers of the Tower and their families, and the probabi- 
lity appeared for a while to be, that they would be involved 
in the ruin. By this time, too, the fire-engines came 
rolling through the streets, announced by shouts and their 
gongs, with their horses at full gallop; and even the ap- 
pearance of those powerful and useful machines, as they 
swept the multitude, right and left, before them, increased 
the feverishness of the spectators. In a short time the 
whole front of the entrance gate was thronged with them 
and their firemen, and some official delay having prevent- 
ed their passing in, the general anxiety increased. At 
length they all disappeared within the walls, and every 
eye was turned to watch their effect upon the fire. 

But a sudden blaze from the roof of the armoury 
showed that the evil was but begun. This great depot, 
containing arms for 200,000 men, was soon enveloped 
in flame, and it was obvious that no human exertion 
could now save it. The engines of the fire brigade had 
been brought into play, and they threw vast volumes of 
water upon the building; but the flames seemed to be 
unchecked for a moment, and the whole aspect of this 
great fabric was soon more like that of a volcano in erup- 
tion, or rather of that more rapid, more tremendous sight 
—a line-of-battle ship on fire, than of any other confla- 
gration. From whatever cause, whether from the diversity 
of the burning materials, arms, camp equipages, stores, 
or even of the molten metals, the flames took different 
hues at intervals, and that of purple, sulphur-coloured, 
and other tinges. But the analogy to a vast burning ship 
was not confined merely to the likeness of the blazing 
casements to gunports pouring out flames, but for a while 
was thought to extend to another and even a more formi- 
dable source of hazard. It was supposed that gunpow- 
der was among the stores—a supposition which, if true, 
would have probably realized itself in the destruction of 
the garrison, and the general blaze of every building with- 
in the walls, if not have flung conflagration over a large 
space of the city. Fortunately, it happened that the gun- 
powder was not in the armoury ; but the escape was suf- 
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ficiently narrow, for a large quantity of it was deposited | vitrified into lumps, or floated away into vapour, Itis tobe 
under the White Tower, at the opposite side of the court | hoped that they will be removed from the very dangerous 
—a building which was more than once threatened by | contiguity of such combustibles as canvass tents, gun. 
the flames, and which any sudden shift of the wind might | stocks, and the thousand other things which a spark may 
have involved in the fate of the armoury, even if it might | set in an unquenchable blaze. . 
not take fire from the showers of sparks which were| It is due, however, to the promptitude and intelligence 
floating in all directions iy the air. This hazard was at | of Mr. Swifte, a very meritorious person, and fitted for , 
length felt to be so serious, that the troops were put to | much higher office than that of superintending the reg. 
the perilous service of carrying away the barrels, wrapped | lia, that they were rescued from this peril. Under his 
in wetted blankets ; and we understand that a considera- | direction they were carried to the governor's house, where 
ble quantity, for which any other receptacle could not be | they remained until their transfer to the care of Mess 
found, was thrown into the moat. Rundell and Bridge, the celebrated makers of crowns an} 
The scene within was, of course, still more anxious | sceptres, on Ludgate Hill. At one, the Clock Tower “ 
than that without the fortress. ‘The major of the Tower | the centre of the armoury, which had hitherto held its 
had, at an early period, sent for a reinforcement of police, head erect, was seen to totter, and it plunged down with , 
who were speedily followed by a battalion of the Guards, | crash which, in the stillness of the night, was heand fo 
and then the gates were secured, which at one time seem-| miles round. But the night was the very reverse of sil] 
ed not unlikely to be forced by the multitude, and an | in the neighbourhood of the ‘Tower. All was confusion 
additional strength was supplied for the working of the | the rushing of crowd upon crowd, the galloping of ex. 
engines. The exertions of the troops of all arms were | presses, the coming of troops, the rolling of fire-engines, 
what might be expected from them—indefatigable and | and the shouts and outcries of the multitude as the fir 
courageous. Though there was still a strong impression | seemed rushing to some yet untouched part of the area; 
that at least some barrels of gunpowder remained in the | and the tumult within seemed to rise with the existene 
vaults, the soldiers, on seeing that the armoury must fall, | of some new hazard. At length, the whole roof of the 
rushed into the rooms, and carried away every thing that | armoury fell in, and in the next moment the sky was lite 
could be saved, while the fire was actually raging over | rally vaulted with fire—the burning fragments of wood 
their heads. Thus were rescued some thousands of per- paper, canvass, and every thing that could float and blaze, 
cussion muskets, and some of the trophies which had s0 | filled the whole hemisphere. As far as the eye could 
long constituted the ornaments of the Tower. The fire- | reach, every thing was suddenly visible, as if in the light 
enginemen even continued playing on the walls of the | of day. ‘The river, the ships, with the seamen in the rg. 
apartments until the ceilings were on the point of coming | ging, the opposite roofs of the city, the fields beyond, the 
down. remote steeples ané prominent buildings of the suburbs 
Three hours had now passed since the commencement | and villages—all gleamed for a moment in that fearful 
of the fire, and as it was seen to be utterly hopeless to | gush of wild light, and then all sank as suddenly int 
contend with it, the general effort was directed to the pre- | darkness, and the view was confined to the sullen bla 
servation of the surrounding buildings. The leaden wa- | of the Tower, steady and strong, like some huge fumace, 
ter-pipes on the roof of the White Tower were melted | By three in the morning the flames began to subside, and 
by the heat, and the effect of the flame across the court | the spread of the havoc was no longer to be apprehended. 
was so powerful, that it began to ignite the frames of the | The ruins, however, continued partially burning for some 
casements. Vast quantities of water were thrown on | days. An investigation, by order of Government, alow 
this building, which, independently of its striking archi- | can be expected to satisfy the public on the subject of » 
tecture, has a still higher value as the depository of a vast | great a loss of national property. ‘That loss, with the ex 
number of the most ancient and important records of the | pense of rebuilding the armoury, has been calculated sta 
kingdom. A sudden shift of the wind from the north-| million sterling. It is supposed that the fire began with 
east to the south, assisted the operations of the engines, | one of the stoves on Dr. Arnot’s plan. These inventions 
and the White Tower escaped destruction. should never be applied experimentally to public built 
The Jewel Office seemed to be in still more imminent | ings; and wherever stoves are, there is danger. They 
danger. Rather to the shame of those in whose depart- | do their work in secret, smoulder in spots were no one 
ment it had hitherto fallen to consult the architectural fame | suspects them, and generally punish the saver of fuel and 
of the country, the crown jewels had been for a long pe- | the economical lover of science, by burning his hows 
riod thrust into an obscure comer, or rather cellar, in a | about his ears. : 
corner of the esplanade. What the Commissioners of | The history of the Tower is one of the most cunow 
Woods and Forests, or whatever other high functionaries | in existence. If the Tower had a tongue, it could tel 
of public taste who may be employed in preventing the | more thoughts of great men and great women, of fet 
national relapse into Vandalism, may have been doing, it days and nights of sorrow, of triumphant bigotry and hal- 
is not for us to say ; but we think, that the Government | lowed martyrdom, than perhaps any castle in the wiles 
ought to have made the Crown Jewel Office not merely | regions of romance. It has been every thing m turn. 
a safe building, but a showy one. T'hose who have seen| Originally the palace of the monarch, it became a fo 
the Garde-Meuble in Paris, will agree with Sterne’s tress, and the fortress became a prison. This was the 
friend, that “ they order those things better in France.” | fruit of the desperate times which men are in the habs: 
We admit that a new jewel house is now building; but | of calling the good old days of their ancestors. Pore 
as it happens to stand exactly in the same perilous vici- | was the grand instrument, and defence the grand — 
nity to the site of the great store, which will doubtless be- | Every man’s hand was against every man; and from “owe 
come a great store again ; and as it is a little, low, vulgar, | king to the peasant, every man’s safety was in _ 
and squat affair like its predecessor, evidently built on the | by his side. It will, however, be admitted, that pen 
model of a tea-caddy, or bon-bon box, it is not much more | England was more secure than on the Continent ; 19 
to our admiration than the little dungeon to which it is | centuries ago, every road in Germany was cove! 
about to succeed. How either of them escaped on the | licensed robbers, whose head-robber, calling — 
present occasion, it is difficult to discover. For though | baron, lived in a fortified house in the next forest, 
hewn stone will not burn, jewels will calcine; and cer- | he called his castle. Three centuries ago, nO a. 
tainly, if the wind had but flung a single sheet of flame | stirred a league before his town-walls, without the — 
in that quarter, the crown jewels of England, with all | of being slaughtered by a party calling themselves 
their value and all their recollections—and those are many | liers, soldiers of the faith, or free lances. In Enj the 
and curious—would in the first five minutes have been fifteen hundred of these fortresses had been built m 
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: Stephen alone; and as if to show that, with all | 
ee. we could be as mad as the rest of the world, 
and later than the rude clans of Germany, or the volatile 
vilany of France, our civil wars in the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, within three years cost the lives of 
nearly 100,000 Englishman yeoman, nobles, and gentle- 


men. 

But a strong distinction must be made. Fortresses 
within a country have uniformly been a sign of barba- 
ism: fortresses on the frontier of a country have not 
merely been a sign of national strength, but a source of 
all the “appliances and means” of national improvement. 
Two things most deprecated by declaimers, have, in fact, 

ted, which was equivalent to producing, the civili- 
ution of the Continent. And these two were fortresses 
and standing armies. 

The first European armies, after the Gothic conquest, 
were a levy en masse. The chiefs and their feudatories, 
guthering a host of peasants, poured into the field. The 
peasants, in the bitterness of national rivalry, the heat of 
battle, or the frenzy of success, slaughtered their enemy 
without a thought of mercy, or an idea of retaliation. 
Thus a war of volunteers was a war of butchery. But 
standing armies introduced a new system. When mili- 
tary service became a profession, it formed a code for 
itself, The professed soldier began to provide against ac- 
cidents, He found that war had its fortune, and that the 
vietor to-day might be the prisoner to-morrow. He there- 
fore established rules and regulations for his own treat- 
went in case of falling into the hands of the adverse party. 
This gave rise to the doctrine of “ quarter,” giving and 
taking ransom, parole, and exchange of prisoners. From 
this time war became humanized. 

Frontier fortresses answered the same purpose. They 
saved the trouble of being always on the watch. The 
tder was allowed to go to his counter, the workman to 
his shop, the peasant to his plough. They had all once 
gone armed, or not at all. But with a few stout fortresses 
vetween them and their enemy, they now felt that they 
could not be surprised, that some breathing-time must be 
given before they were required for the field; and this 
breathing-time suffered them to throw aside their pikes 
wd arquibusses, and follow their natural employment. 
Thus the Continent has to thank bastions and battalions 
for its crops, its comforts, and its civilization. England 
had a fortification in its great ditch—the Channel—worth 
all the battlements since the building of Babylon; and its 
‘curity from all foreign assault, unless by a maritime 
force, which no foreigner possessed since the time of the 

must have made it a prosperous people, except for 
those unlucky feuds to which the factions of York and 

“incaster gave occasion, and yet which probably were the 
discipline essential to preparing the country for the domi- 
ton of law, by sweeping away the baronial race, who 
tcknowledged no dominion but that of the sword. 

The Tower of London was originally built to defend 
ue niver, and to constitute a citadel; while the present 
— called the City, constituted London, and the city 

Was a fortress. Standing on a rising ground at the 
south-east, overlooking a portion of London which once 
contained the houses of the chief nobility, and the pro- 
perty of the principal traders ; by its guns commanding 
r. — of the Thames, and protecting the anchorage 

merchant ships, which in those days moored in the 
_* it formed an important place of strength; and 
“ing large, capable of every kind of royal decoration ; 
ate § secure alike from the tumults of the citizens 
saline ry of a foreign enemy, it offered a suitable 
toubled — residence of the sovereign in early and 

Py or ie the ae would now ie 

os e eye of an imeer, yet the 
walls cahibis the solid building of earlier —_ This cita- 
“citadel, the White Tower, line within line of 
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bulwarks, and a moat averaging a breadth of forty yards ; 
defences which, though not startling to a Vauban or Coe- 
horn, would be sufficiently formidable to a mob, the only 
warriors by whom it is ever likely to be assailed. The 
ground -plan occupies about twelve acres. 

Julius Cesar occupies in England nearly the place 
which “he of the cloven foot” occupies in bridge build- 
ing in the north of Europe. Cesar built all the ramparts, 
ruined battlements, and melancholy masses of brick and 
mortar, which still, in the northern valleys, defy the tools 
of the rustic clearer of the land. Future ages will give him 
the honour of having built all archways of the railroads, 
when those enormities of British speculation shall be what 
Stonehenge is now, a thing for antiquarians to perplex 
themselves about. A very active party among the anti- 
quarians pronounces that Cesar must have been the 
builder of the Tower. Another gives its origin as the 
work of the Emperor Constantine. Coins of the Roman 
emperors have certainly been found in the neighbourhood ; 
but these prove nothing, and there is no authentic account 
referring the existence of the Tower to any century before 
the Eleventh. The period of William the Conqueror 
commenced the military age of England. At once saga- 
cious and bold, he knew the importance of bridling the 
inhabitants of the capital, which had already acquired the 
sense of property, and with it, the power of being danger- 
ous to the throne. For the purpose of teaching them the 
hazards of rebellion, William ordered the building of a 
fortress, of which the present White Tower was the cen- 
tre. The builder was Gundulph, a bishop, an unsuitable 
architect in our conception—but in those days bishops did 
every thing; the clergy being the only educated class in 
the land, and the principal among them being educated in 
Italy, or deriving their accomplishments from Italians, ar- 
chitecture, fortunately for our cathedrals, being among the 
chief merits of the ancient hierarchy. ‘The original date 
was 1078. William Rufus, who though not so great a 
warrior as his father, was an adept in the art of taxation 
and tyranny, added to the works of the fortress—which 
seems to have been a favourite occupation of the English 
kings, during those turbulent ages in which the monarch 
so often stepped from the throne to the scaffold. It is re- 
markable, however, that as the Tower was built by a 
bishop, its first tenant as a prisoner should be a bishop 
also—Flambard, Bishop of Durham. This was the re- 
newal of Perillus and his brazen bull; but Flambard was 
too clever for his captors. Keeping a showy table, he was 
a favourite with the officers of his prison—estimated their 
capacity for wine, and prepared for his escape. As there 
was still some difficulty in obtaining the means of flight, 
a rope was smuggled into the prison in a barrel of wine— 
a conveyance too acceptable to the garrison to be ques- 
tioned. Inviting’ the chief officers to dinner, he gave them 
wine until they fell asleep; then, by means of a rope, es- 
caped from the battlement, found horses ready at its foot, 
and made his way good to the sea-shore, and thence into 
Normandy. 

In the twelfth century England was a scene of con- 
vulsion: and here King Stephen held his court when the 
troops of Maude had so sorely curtailed his kingdom. 
Within twenty years after, the Tower was in the com- 
mand of a bishop once more, no less a personage than 
the memorable Thomas a Becket. Towards the close of 
the century, it was again under the command of a bishop, 
Long Champs of Ely, but who possessed it in conse- 
quence of his general commission as Regent. He, too, 
added to the fortifications, and dug the ditch. An ineur- 
rection, however, forced him to capitulate ; and even then 
it was only consigned to another prelate—the Archbishop 
of Roven. During the reigns of Richard I, and John, 
it became a royal residence. In 1215, it saw a new ene- 
my, of a more distinguished order than had hitherto ap- 
proached its walls. It suffered a brief siege of the bold 
barons combined to extort Magna Charta from Jobn, 
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alike pusillanimous and perfidious. But the Tower was 
already too strong to be shaken by the rude bravery of 
those national champions, and it held out until the peace 
between the king and the barons, when it was given into 
the command of another prelate, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In the succeeding reign, it was again in the 
possession of a bishop—Pandulph of Norwich—who en- 
tertained within its walls the King of Jerusalem and the 
Grand Master of the Knights Hospitallers, who had come 
to England to seek assistance against the Saracens. The 
reign of Henry III. was a series of civil tumults ; and the 
Tower was successively a fortress, a palace, and a prison 
—and sometimes all three together. In the latter part of 
this century, it was again under the command of an ec- 
clesiastic. If mumber could confer sanctity, the Tower 
might almost vie with the episcopal honours of Lambeth. 
Otho, the papal legate, was put in command, in defiance 
of the Earl of Gloucester and the citizens. The supre- 
macy of the Roman see had taught all its followers to be 
contemptuous of secular authority; and even while the 
Tower was besieged, Otho, in a spirit of bravado, went 
to St. Paul’s, and in the shape of a sermon for the Cru- 
saders, preached a fierce harangue against the earl and his 
army—but this bold monk was more than a man of 
words. Forcing his way back to the Tower, he gallantly 
defended it, and repelled all assaults until the advance of 
the royal army raised the siege. ‘Till the absence of Ed- 
ward I., on the crusade, the Tower was committed to the 
hands of the Archbishop of York. 

This frequent employment of churchmen in offices 
fit only for soldiership, arose from the necessities of the 

They not only possessed the exclusive knowledge 
of their time, but they had the not less important distinc- 
tion of being the most trustworthy among the nobles of 
the land. An Established Church, even in its lowest 
condition, has a tendency to support the throne—to 
guard the rights of property—and to protect the public 
peace. And this tendency belongs to its nature. Its 
connexion with the State makes the security of the mo- 
narch important to its own; its possession of property 
makes it zealous for the laws by which all property is to 
be protected; and the injury done to all its objects, by 
civil convulsion, makes it instinctively promote internal 
tranquillity. Higher motives than personal interest may 
keep individuals in the path of duty; but it should be a 
consideration of peculiar importance with a legislature 
thus to possess a great depository of principles, which, 
whether brought into action by virtue, or by the lower 
influences of merely human advantage, equally and inva- 
riably throw their weight into the scale of a settled throne 
—a settled legislation—and a settled system of rights, du- 
ties and possessions. 

The reign of Edward I. was a bold, active, and suc- 
cessful evidence of the power of England, directed by a 
leader capable of calling forth its latent strength. Eng- 
land was about to be summoned to play a great part in 
Europe, by checking the French supremacy, and inflicting 
on the French throne a terrible retribution for the severi- 
ties and treacheries which it had exercised on the unfortu- 
nate Albigenses. ‘The King began this involuntary and 
unconscious preparative by extinguishing all the resources 
of hostility at home. He first threw himself on Wales, 
and by the suddenness and skill of his attack subjugated 
a country which had so long been a national peril. In 
1296, he marched an army to the north, which, after the 
memorable overthrow of Dunbar, made him master of the 
unhappy and feeble Baliol, and a crowd of the chief nobles. 
In 1305, the fall of the brave William Wallace extin- 
guished another gallant attempt at insurrection ; and Ed- 
ward, now free from domestic danger, was ready to turn 
his face towards the country which his successors were 
destined to reduce to the lowest humiliation. 

But the vigorous administration of the first Edward 
was not confined to conquest. He had begun a stern 











reform of the abuses which had grown up by the long in. 
punity of the former reigns. In the Tower were imprisoned 
successively two chief justices of the King’s Bench, the 
Master of the Rolls, and several other high functionaries 
of the law. His hand fell next upon the mitred abbots 
some of whom were men of birth, and as such hal 
thought themselves entitled to the privilege 


eighty other persons, monks and laymen, flung at one 
fell swoop into the Tower dungeons, was changed with 
a wholesale robbery of what in our day would be about 
half a million of money. The reign of Edward IL was 
one of the most melancholy periods of English history, 4 
continual succession of civil convulsions. Of him it 
might be said with literal truth, “uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” The barons, still bold, and recover. 
ing their old strength through the unpopularity of the go 
vernment, shook the throne—aided by the citizens of 
London, took the Tower, which was the King’s last 
stronghold, beheaded the bishop to whom, according to 
custom, its defence had been entrusted, and finally strip 
ped the distressed and despairing monarch of his diadem. 

The next reign restored the monarchy, and began that 
course of daring and successful exploits, which had nearly 
extinguished the French name. The Tower was now 
filled with another generation—French knights and no 
bles taken in the various battles; John, king of France, 
and his son Philip, captured at Poictiers; Charles de 
Blois ; John de Vienne, the commandant of Calais in the 
memorable siege, with his twelve companions; and some 
hundred French officers and citizens of different ranks and 
various degrees. Those were stirring days, and London 
must have been kept alive by a perpetual pageant. The 
war continued with but few intervals for nearly fifty year, 
and it was memorable for almost continual victories 

The hostilities with Scotland only swell the extraoni- 
nary triumphs of this reign; and the battle of Nevill’ 
Cross in 1346, threw David Bruce, the Scottish king, 
with almost the entire of the nobility who had followed 
him to the field, into English hands. The Tower ws 
also the place of their confinement, and the procession of 
those brave but unfortunate men through the city was 
evidently intended as a national pageant. All the aly 
companies were marshalled in all their paraphernalia, and 
the march through the city gates was attended by no les 
than twenty thousand soldiers. But the treatment of 
these gallant prisoners establishes the theory to which we 
have already alluded. ‘The continuance of war wasadi- 
ally softening the calamities of war. As the soldier be 
came prouder of his profession, the profession itself be 
came more humane. Chivalry itself had but seldom spared 
the knight, while it was merciless to the common soldi 
The thirteenth century had advanced so far 3 on 
quarter given in the field to both the knight and the 
The fourteenth century made the farther advance of a 
cepting ransom for the prisoner. This was a Ley 4 
for it at once tended to secure the good treatment of 
captive, and it made wealth an essential cm 
of war. The sums obtained for those ances wane 
some instances enormous ; a ~ eo 
surer pledges they gave to change oF §) . 
Earl of St. Paul paid 300,000 francs, Charles de i 
paid 700,000 florins, for his release; David Bruce Me 
100,000 marks. Thus war had its harvest yal 
peace, and monarchs and nobles, not less than ao ts 
or the merchant, found themselves dependent = 
purse which is to be filled only by agriculture inom, 
The reign of Richard II. was proverbial for public dst 
but it commenced with some of the reflected oe 
the period passing away. The royal a al 
ing to Hollingshed, a all e* o——— ® 
and all the splendour of an Arabian tal a 

On the an of the coronation, the king, clad im wae 
robes, issued from the gates of the Tower, 
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by an immense assemblage of nobles, knights, and es- 
quires. The streets through which he passed were 
sdomed with drapery, the conduits ran wine, and pa- 
geants were exhibited in all the principal thoroughfares. 
Among the latter, was a castle with four towers stationed 
in Cheapside : from two of these, the wine ran forth 
abundantly, and at the top stood a golden angel, holding 
a crown, s0 contrived that when the king came near, he 
bowed down, and presented it to him. In each of the 
towers was a beautiful virgin, of stature and age like to 
the king, apparelled in white vestures, the which blew 
in the king’s face leaves of gold, and flowers of gold 
counterfeit. On the approach of the cavalcade, the dam- 
sls took cups of gold, and filling them with wine at the 
spouts of the castle, presented them to the king and the 
advles. 

The famous insurrection of Wat Tyler first taught the 
feeble monarch the insecurity of despotism. But Tyler 
went the way of all rebels, and the king was not the 
wiser for the moral. In those days a man’s enemies 
were often those of his own household ; and it certainly 
conveys a powerful impression of the miseries of the time, 
to see how frequently the closest bonds of relationship 
were severed by family feuds, personal ambition, or po- 
pular excitement. Richard was soon besieged in the 
Tower by an army of the barons, at whose head was his 
own uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. After various turns 
of fortune the royal standard fell, and the Tower again 
became the centre of action. The judges and others of 
tink who had espoused the royal cause, were confined in 
its dungeons. The Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Lord Mayor were beheaded on Tower hill. 
Gloucester did not long survive. “Blood will have 
blood” is probably a maxim in more than poetry. It is 


temarkable, that almost every man by whose order the 
axe was used, soon perished. The duke fell into the 
royal hands, was sent to Calais, and there disappeared. 
His murderers were unpunished, and a new catastrophe 


soon extinguished all enquiry. The king was dethroned, 
and the Tower became the scene, first of his imprison- 
ment, and finally of his resignation; a bloody revenge 
was exercised on those of the king’s friends who were 
supposed to have put the duke to death, and the unhappy 
monarch saw them led under his window to execution in 
Cheapside. In the council room of the Tower he gave 
vp the insignia of sovereignty, and prepared for that fate 
which follows fallen kings. 

In the reign of Henry IV., the tumults of Wales 
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possessed in days when the baronial power absolutely 
held the Throne at defiance, and the feebleness of the 
Crown made a flight to the Tower the first measure of 
helpless royalty. Fearful as the flow of blood was in 
these wars, it had the effect of preparing for a calmer con- 
dition of things. Its havoc strongly resembled the pro- 
scriptions of the Roman triumvirate, and its results were 
not altogether dissimilar. The destruction of the great 
body of the Roman patricians, enabled Rome to escape 
from the turbulence of a fierce oligarchy to the compara- 
tive quiet of the Imperial government. The ruin of the 
great baronial families of England, similarly enabled the 
Crown to establish itself without disturbance from the 
power of the great barons, whose armed retainers were 
constantly ready—at once to fleece the people and to re- 
bel against the king. Fortunately for the ultimate liber- 
ties of England, the process went further than in Rome. 
The introduction of a principle loftier than ever entered 
into the mind of heathenism, taught men their duties by 
teaching them public and personal virtue. Protestantism 
alone ‘implanted the sense of public right, and gave the 
fortitude to sustain the struggle; and where the Roman 
popular mind sank year by year into sloth and slavery, 
the British acquired strength by difficulty, until, through 
many a doubtful day, and severe sacrifice, it acquired 
what was worth all the struggle, a free constitution. 

The accession of Henry VIL., by his celebrated victory 
in Bosworth field, in 1487, brought this tremendous 
period to a close, and the Tower became once more the 
place of royal festivities. The royal marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of E:l-vard IV., was solemnized with great 
splendour. England had learned pageants from France, 
as France had learned them from Italy, and the pomp of 
those shows at least the rising wealth of the nation. On 
the Friday before St. Catherine’s day, the queen, attended 
by the Queen’s mother, and a royal retinue, came from 
Greenwich by water, attended by the mayor and alder- 
men, and the city companies, in their barges, waving 
with banners and ensigns of their several trades ; and the 
wonder of all, the bachelor’s barge, a peculiarly orna- 
mented vessel, with a great red dragon at its head, spout- 
ing fire all the way up the Thames, to the great astonish- 
ment and no less delight of every body. The queen was 
received at the Tower wharf by the monarch himself, 
with all the gallantry of a soldier, and the royal enter- 
tainment concluded the auspicious day. The queen had 
another ceremonial to perform, the procession to West- 
minster, and this was the work of the next day. The 
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chiefly superseded the habitual insurrections of the barons, detail of her dress has some interest even now, as a proof 
and the leaders of the Welsh insurgents were the chief | of the extraordinary richness of female attire in those 
inmates of the prison. Henry V., whose daring spirit led days. We question whether, even in her person or her 
him to France, and whose heroic gallantry swept all be- | equipage, any queen since the days of Queen Bess, has 


fore him in the field, again peopled the dungeon with the 
French nobles. The victory of Agincourt in 1415, sent 
over the Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, Marshal Bouci- 
caut, the Counts of Gu, Vendosme, and a crowd of the 
frst names of French chivalry. Orleans died in the 
Tower. Vendosme was ransomed for a large sum; 
others lingered long. But a more illustrious victim was 
confined there, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who 
was denounced as a heretic for his adherence to the doc- 
tines of Wickliffe in 1413; and having been finally 
brought to trial, died the glorious death of a martyr. 

From this slight detail, it is evident that the Tower 
Sean the most central point in all the great transac- 
ae 0: the kingdom, from the hour of its building under 
we Conqueror, to the period of the York and Lancaster 
ton No one edifice in any other country of Europe 

‘ad so close a connexion with the history of its re- 
aL kingdom, the Bastile not excepted. The York 
py Spee wars filled its prisons with the sufferers 
hin pid succession of those changes of public fortune, 
cum to be that most disastrous time; but it 

r ve that influence on royal destiny which it 

FRRUARY, 1842. Museum. 36 
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equalled the bride of Henry VII. The queen, on this oc- 
casion, rose from the dinner-table, wearing a kirtle of cloth 
of gold, with a mantle of the same furred with ermine—the 
whole girdled with a silk and gold rope, and balls of gold 
at its ends. Her hair, light-coloured, was suffered to fall 
in its length behind, but a circlet of gold, set with jewels, 
was upon her brow. The royal litter was scarcely less 
showy than its fair occupant. It was canopied with 
cloth of gold, and its furniture was all embroidery. In 
this state she made her progress through the streets, 
which were all decorated for a triumphal entry ; all hung 
with banners and tapestry, and lined with the city com- 
panies in their various dresses ; and at select points, ex- 
hibitions of children dressed as figures of mythology, or 
angels, or nymphs, welcoming their young sovereign with 
songs, recitations, and similar dramatic displays. Our 
age is more fastidious in such things, but we doubt 
whether it is more refined ; we boast of our superior wis- 
dom, but it is possible that the actual increase is in 
dulness ; and, reduced as London is to the Lord Mayor’s 
show, we must hesitate before we regard the beggarly 
economy forced en us by Radical orators of our day, 35 
Sr. or Mac. u 
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more rational, more politic, or even more saving, than 
the gay and glittering displays which brought thousands 
to London—which brought even strangers from beyond 
the seas—and thus increased the wealth flowing into the 
city. But those pageants had even a higher effect ; they 
cheered the citizen in the rather dreary life which labour 
enjoys; they also excited emulation among the artists 
and manufacturers ; they encouraged a taste for the im- 
provements introduced from foreign countries, in silks, 
tapestries, and jewellery, and arms. It may be taken for 
a maxim, though that maxim is above the reach of that 
miserable tribe of publicans, who appeal to the populace, 
by professing to save their farthings, that wherever pub- 
lic taste is improved, an accession of public good follows ; 
and thus the means by which a man is at once amused, 
animated, and made proud of his country, are better 
worth attending to than all the parsimonious parings 
down ever effected by the most pitiful souled of the frigid 
and ignorant race of the “ penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
of this world. One fact is historic, that the people of 
England have never hated a showy sovereign, however 
little he may have deserved their love in other respects, 
and that they have never loved a narrow-hearted one. 
The truth is, that there is scarcely any other way in 
which a British monarch, during the last 300 years, at 
least, could come in persorial contact with his people ; 
and what has been will be, for it is founded in human 
nature. In France, Henry I'V., prodigal of his blood, his 
money, and every thing, and Louis XIV., memorable for 
the splendour of his palaces, his person, his court, and 
his pageants, are still the two most glittering figures in 
the national eye—the two stars in their firmament of the 
17th and 18th centuries—the two characters with whom 
France identified her fame, her power, and her loyalty— 
the two representatives of all that proud, but indefinite 
conception, which the popular fancy has called the Sove- 
reign. 

In 1501, the Tower witnessed another festivity, at- 
tended with still more important consequences—the mar- 
riage of the king’s son, Authur, with Katharine of Spain. 
Tournaments and feasts were held within the walls, and 
thus from the Tower may be said to have begun that 
course of extraordinary events, which terminated in the 
most extraordinary of them all—the Reformation. 

In the Tower, Henry VIII. of memorable recollection, 
held his first court, on the decease of bis father; and the 
first exhibition was equally characteristic of his violent 
temper, and his love of popularity. He ordered Sir Rich- 
ard gem and Edward Dudley, who had been the chief 
instruments of raising the royal revenue in the proceding 
reign, to be arrested. It was in vain for the prisoners to 
plead, that they had but acted in conformity to the royal 
demands, The populace were delighted at seeing legal 
sternness retorted by royal severity. All defence was in 
vain, and they were both beheaded on Tower Hill. 

The next exhibition was one of royal pomp—the feast- 
ings on the marriage with his brother's widow, Katharine. 
On the 2Ist of June, 1509, the royal pair came in grand 
procession from Greenwich to the Tower. After two 
days of royal banqueting, they made the customary pro- 
cession to Westminster, which must have been singularly 
splendid. First came heralds bearing the ensigns of | 
Guienne and Normandy, then the bearers of the king’s | 
hat and cloak, on horses richly caparisoned, then Sir | 
Thomas Brandon, Master of the Horse, in tissue, em- 
broidered with roses and gold, and having a massive bal- 
drick of gold, leading by a single rein the king’s 
horse, in harness embroidered with gold bullion, and fol- 
lowed by nine “ children of honour,” apparelled in blue 
velvet embroidered with gold, and gold chains, and 
mounted on caparisoned horses. Henry, who rode bare- 
headed, was dressed in a robe of crimson velvet furred 
with ermine, his coat of raised gold, embroidered with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; his horse was caparison- 
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ed with damask gold, and his knights in attendance 
habited in crimson velvet and scarlet cloth, 
was carried in a litter drawn by two white 
habited in a robe of embroidered satin, and 


Were 

The Queen 
Palle; vas 
of jewels. After her followed an immense cone” 
ladies on white palfreys, dressed in cloth of gold, silve 
velvet, and embroidery, and followed by a multitude 9 
attendants. 

The Tower still remained the scene or the instrama 
of all the great movements of the monarchy; and 
contemplating his divorce, and the still bolder me 
sures which were to follow, first looked to the condi 
tion of the Tower, and all necessary Tepairs were order, 
to be made. On the marriage of Anne 
received her at the Tower; and the ion to West 
minster was of the most stately order. But the fortres 
was destined soun to receive other inhabitants, The king’ 
violent measures against the papal supremacy,—measure: 
whose just and rational principle was degraded by tha 
tyrannical execution, threw into the dungeons of th 
Tower the chief men of the opposite party, and Towe 
Hill witnessed a melancholy succession of deaths, incur 
red by fidelity to extravagant opinions, which yet hx 
been inherited from age to age. Beyond all question, the 
principle of the papal supremacy was inconsistent with 
freedom in England, or in any other country. But it ir 
to be lamented that the sword was the fashion of the day, 
and that the practices of Rome were not abandoned 
those who had abjured her principles. On the 13th of May, 
1536, the unfortunate and innocent Anne Boleyn, with he: 
brother, Lord Rochefort, were arraigned in the great hall of 
the Tower, and sentenced to death. On the 17th, so ex 
peditious was the tyrant in his ferocity, Lord Rochefort 
and three others were beheaded on Tower Hill, and in 
two days after, a lovely and innocent, though a weak wo- 
man, was beheaded on the green within the Tower, fear 
being entertained that the don would have 
raised a tumult in her favour. From this atrocious act, 
the mind of Henry seemed to have been dyed in blood. 
Every year exhibited a train of executions. The violence 
and the fierce spirit which the king had kindled amongt 
the people, even by the terrors of his reign, produced m- 
surrections which constantly fed the axe. The last who 
perished in this sanguinary reign, was the accomplished 

He and his father, the Duke of No- 


fortunate news having arrived that the king 

in the course of the night before, the lieutenant of 
Tower stopped for fresh orders; and the 
thinking an execution a favourable omen for the 

of a reign, respited the duke, but kept him in 
ment. 

Edward VI. on his accession was condueted to the 
Tower, from which he was led to be crowned, 28 usuil, 
at Westminster. Those were fearful times. The funow 
temper of the late king had inflamed the bitterness of 
faction, and thus had engendered new ambition and new 
hopes in the lovers of change. The deaths of the two 
Seymours, both meh of high consideration 
abilities, at once excited the spirit of party al . 
the people. The death of the young king, im 1553, i 
the midst of this feverish condition of the country, threw 
the nation into still greater difficulties, and the daring snd 
criminal attempt of the Duke of North 
place his son the Lord Guilford Dudley, and the unlor 
tunate and innocent Lady Jane Grey, on. the throne, 
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those days. But their security is due to the law. In 
carlier times few could be safe but in connexion with 
some powerful noble; as, if a powerful noble felt a 
against any man, that man must fly the country or 
se ruined. ‘The consequence was, thatconspiracy among 


i uently involved the lower, and that, when 
z yey al eee or secure life, desperate ex- 
yedients were familiar to all ranks. But in our day, the 
law which secures the succession of the crown precludes 
the dreadful struggles of competitorship. The law which 
the individual renders even the most obscure in- 
de t of the protection of the most powerful, and 
thus breaking up that dangerous clientship, at once ren- 
ders the humble safe, and the high harmless. An attempt 
to change the succession of the throne would now be re- 
garded only with ridicule ; and no man, of whatever emi- 
nenee, could, within the borders of England, combine a 
dogen gentlemen in any purpose whatever hostile to the 
constitution. Even with the lowest populace, the attempt 
has always been abortive, until allegiance has become an 
instinct of the national mind. 

Buta memorable change was about to take place; the 
age of persecution rapidly approached to its close; and 
a of unexampled prosperity was to follow this 
reign of individual wretchedness and national misfortune. 
Popery was to perish—Protestantism was to revive, and 
in its more purified and powerful state to bring blessings 
inits train. It is well worth our observation to remark 
the simple but strong preparative which provided for 
this great change. Elizabeth might have been Pro- 
testant without being the Queen of Protestantism ; but it 
was the will of Providence that she should have a per- 
sonal experience of the sufferings which bigotry in- 
fics upon a nation, that she should be taught a horror 
of Romish tyranny by her own sufferings, and not less 
taught the value of cultivating the national affections by 
their share in her own preservation. Mary, childless, 


snguinary in her nature, and conscious that she was 


hated by the people, entertained the keenest jealousy 
towards her probable successor—Elizabeth. The insur- 
rection under Sir Thomas Wyatt envenomed her malig- 
nity, and under the pretence of implication in the plot, 
an order was dispatched to commit Elizabeth instantly 
to the Tower. It was executed with the utmost seve- 
rity. Three of the council were sent by the Queen to 
Ashbridge to bring the princess with a strong guard 
to London. They arrived at ten o'clock at night; and 
though the princess had retired to rest, they insisted 
an forcing their way to her, and told her that it was the 
queen's command she should be taken to London, alive or 
dead. She was then removed to Whitehall, where she 
was kept in close confinement for a fortnight; and on 
ihe Friday before Palm Sunday, Gardner, the bloody bi- 
shop of Winchester, with nineteen of the council, came 
to charge her with a share in Wyatt’s conspiracy, and to 
announce her committal to the Tower. Notwithstand- 
ing her most solemn protestations of innocence, she was 
conveyed there—her committal being delayed till Palm 
Sunday, through fear of awakening the discontent of the 
Gtens; and when they were gone to church, the princess 
"as conveyed privately down the Thames. A committal 
to the Tower in those days was in general only a prelimi- 
nary to the scaffold, and Elizabeth’s sense of her situation 
may be judged from her resistance to every step of this 
tag, Proceeding. She first required permission to write 

queen, remonstrating against being sent to this 
place of death, which she justly termed a place more 
— for a false traitor than a true subject. After de- 
ns age charges against her, she solicited an opportu- 
pode defence before the Queen. «I humbly beseech 
 , aesty to let me answer before yourself, and not 
foe Ion to trust to your councillors; yea, and that be- 
I 80 to the Tower, if it be possible ; or, if not, before 


be further condemned, Howbeit, J trust assuredly, that | 
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your Highness will give me leave to do it after I go, that 
thus I may not be shamefully cried out as I shall be. and 
without cause.” 

On her conveyance to the Tower, she exhibited the 
high spirit of hernature. As the barge was about to 
enter at the Traitor’s Gate, the princess refused to be con- 
veyed in by that ignominious entrance; but one of the 
lords who escorted her threatening to use force, she plant- 
ed her foot on the stairs, and said aloud, “ Here landeth 
as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs, and before God I speak it, having none other 
friends but thee.” As the train went a little onward, Eli- 
zabeth suddenly sat down upon a stone, and the lieute- 
nant of the Tower urging her to rise, she refused, saying 
“ Better to sit here than in a worse place, for God know- 
eth, and not I, whither you will bring me.” These were 
words of agony, and coming from such a mind, were evi- 
dently spoken in expectation of death ; but the high heart 
was not extinguished ; seeing her gentleman usher burst 
into tears, she remonstrated with him on his dejection, 
saying, that “she had taken him to be her comforter,” 
and desiring him not to depress her, “since he knew 
her truth to be such that no man should have cause to 
weep for her.” 

In the Tower she was rigidly confined. Mass—though 
her known abhorrence—was constantly performed in 
her chamber. For some time she was not permitted 
to pass the threshold of her room; and when, subse- 
quently, she was allowed to take exercise, she was con- 
stantly attended by the lieutenant anda guard. During 
this painful period, Elizabeth was frequently examined 
by the Lords of the Council; and though every effort 
was made to involve her in the charge of conspiracy, 
such was the steadiness of her defence, that no charge 
could be substantiated. At length Wyatt’s dying decla- 
ration of her perfect innocence took away all pretexts for 
further severities; yet she was kept in confinement for a 
month after, and then removed to Woodstock. 

It is impossible to doubt that this bitter period of her 
life had a powerful effect upon this great and high-spirited 
sovereign in after-days. ‘The merciless executions of the 
reign of popery, unquestionably must have alienated the 
people from a religion which ruled by the dreadful instru- 
mentality of the sword‘and stake. But the personal suf- 
fering, the presence of the torturers, the hope deferred, 
and the sight of the narrow space between the dungeon 
and the scaffold, were’ lessons which could not be forgotten 
by Elizabeth when the question came whether she was to 
choose protestantism or popery for the religion of herself 
and her people. From her first day to her last, she never 
wavered. F 

Mary’s death, on the 17th of November, 1558, a day 
memorable for the joy which it spread over the whole 
kingdom, was followed by the triumphant entry of Eliza- 
beth into the Tower. With what feelings must she have 
found herself there a sovereign! Her first act there was 
to throw herself on her knees in gratitude to Heaven. Her 
passage into the city was most remarkable; not merely 
from the rejoicings of the citizens, but from the evidence 
which her reception of the Bible, when offered in the 
course of the pageant, gave of her adherence to the Refor- 
mation. But the queen’s protestantism rendered her so 
obnoxious to a powerful party in the country, that her 
life was constantly exposed to peril—a peril still more 
decided, after the publication of the atrocious papal bull, 
declaring her to have forfeited her kingdom. The fierce 
inflammation of the popish seminaries on the continent 
then poured forth individuals pledged to put the queen to 
death. On detection, they declared themselves martyrs, 
but they were hung as traitors: they professed that they 
died for religion; but the law punished them as, what 
they were, candidates for regicide. 

‘V'‘he last personages of note imprisoned in this reign, 
were the celebrated Earl of Essex and the Lord South- 
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ampton. Essex possessed singular gifts of nature and 
fortune—handsome, clever, and brave, he wanted nothing 
but self-control to have made himself one of the first men 
of his remarkable time. But his haughtiness in Ireland, 
his self-conceit in England, and the personal vanity which 
tempted him to look upon Elizabeth as the slave of his 
captivations, threw him helpless into the hands of his 
enemies. After an insurrection so feeble as to make him 
ridiculous, yet so glaring as to make him unquestionably 
criminal, the partiality of the queen gave way to the fears 
of her council, and the unfortunate earl, who had entreat- 
ed that he might die without the exposure of a public 
execution, was led to the scaffold on Tower Hill, on Ash- 
Wednesday, February the 25th, 1601. He was habited 
with the costlinegs for which he had been distinguished— 
in a gown of black velvet over a satin suit. He died 
calmly, declaring himself a firm believer in the faith of 
prot&stanism. His death became him more than his life, 
and his scaffold still gives the moral of great opportunities 
thrown away, and fine faculties rendered useless by ex- 
orbitant vanity. 

The accession of James I. in 1603, saw a still more dis- 
tinguished victim immured within those disastrous walls,— 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. After a long imprison- 
ment he was released, but released only to perish. The fail- 
ure of his expedition to Guiana, and the remonstrances of 
Spain, threw this brilliant soldier, sailor, adventurer, and 
philosopher, into the Tower once more, and in 1618 he 
was put to death by a cruelty which still stains the recol- 
lection of James. In 1621, two remarkable men were 
confined in the Tower at the same period—the great Lord 
Bacon charged with corruption, and Sir Edward Coke, 
obnoxious to the crown for the resolution which he dis- 
played in defence of the privileges of the Commons. In 
the same year another committal was made, which might 
be adopted with advantage in later times. It was the 
committal of the Earl of Arundel for insult, in a debate, 
By a curious coincidence with the 


to Lord Spenser. 
holder of the title in cur time, the Lord Spenser of the 
seventeenth century was devoted to agriculture, a taste 
which probably brought on him some scorn from the more 


aristocratic families. To some casual remarks by Lord 
Spenser on the ancestors of Lord. Arundel, the latter con- 
temptuously replied, “« My Lord, when those you speak 
of were doing, your ancestors were keeping sheep.” 
Lord Spenser’s answer was sharper still,—< ‘True, my 
Lord, but when my ancestors were keeping sheep, yours 
were plotting treason.” A hot dispute followed, when 
Arundel, as having given the first provocation, was ordered 
by the House to apologize, which he refusing, was sent 
by the peers to the Tower, from which, however, he was 
speedily liberated on making the apology. The Gunpow- 
der Plot, in 1605, again filled the dungeons. 

The Tower, in every reign, seems to have acted the part 
of a sort of stage of existence to all the leading men of 
the country in succession. The Earl of Oxford was com- 
mitted for objecting to the marriage treaty of Charles 
with the Infanta. The Earl of Bristol, Ambassador to 
Spain, followed him on the same grounds. The Earl of 
Middlesex, lord treasurer, followed in turn. The reign of 
Charles began with committals, but even those showed a 
coming change in the political aspect of the country. The 
king, indignant at the persecution of the Duke of Buck- 
inghain by the Commons, committed Sir Dudley Digges, 
and Sir John Elliot, who had been active in the impeach- 
ment. ‘The Commons demanded their liberation, and the 
king was forced to comply; the first practical evidence 
that the Commons were rising into strength, and that the 
‘Throne was about to be shorn of its supremacy. This 
(lispute was the source of a desperate deed, which for a 
while startled the whole kingdom, the assassination of the 
Duke by Felton. On the private examination of the 
murderer, he declared that he had resolved on the act by 
wo suggestion or temptation of any man, but by reading 
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the “ Remonstrance of Parliament,” which he Tegarded zs 
his sufficient warrant for killing the Duke. Later disco. 
veries of correspondence show him to have been 

a bold enthusiast, heated into the belief that it was his 
duty to rid the kingdom of a powerful profligate, who was 
capable of misleading the kingdom. Felton’s only ms 
quests to the monarch were, that he might be allowed tp 
receive the communion before he was executed, and thit 
he might be allowed to wear sackcloth, to sprinkle ashes 
on his head, and to carry a halter round his neck, in pen 
tence for shedding the blood of a man so unprepared t) 
die. But frantic as this shows him, he had the sense to 
make a memorable remark, which produced perhaps the 
most effective reform that a single observation ever effec. 
ed. On being told by Lord Dorset, that unless he gare 
up his instigators or his accomplices, confession would be 
forced from him by the torture, he turned to the Loris 
Council, and, after declaring that he was altogether with. 
out associates, he said—*« Yet this I must tell you, thatif 
I be put upon the rack, I will accuse you, my Lord Du. 
set, and none but yourself.” The strong light in whid 
this answer put the absurdity of expecting trath from te. 
ror, or any hesitation in the means of escaping from into 
lerable agony, instantly showed the imperfection of tortue 
as an instrument of justice. Its use immediately pased 
away, and the rack was abolished first by custom, and afte. 
wards by law. Felton was imprisoned inthe tower, and taker 
for trial to Westminster. He there boldly pleaded guilty; 
but, with a mixture of his former fanaticism, he held uphis 
arm, and desired, that when he came to the scaffold thit 
arm, which had shed the Duke's blood, should be cut of 
first. He was hung at Tybum, and gibbeted at Ports 
mouth, where he had committed the murder. 

But terrible times were at hand, and the Tower beam 
the scene of many a last struggle of noble lives. InJe 
nuary, 1640, the Earl of Strafford was impeached at th 
bar of the Lords by Pym, and, after a defence distingusb- 
ed for talent and dignity, during a trial of seventeen day, 
was committed to the ‘Tower, from which he came aly 
to die, May 12, 1641. In his last hours he spoke thre 
sentences, which mark at once the depth of his feeling, 


| the steadiness of his courage, and the foresight of his u- 


derstanding. On hearing of the King’s assent to lis 
death, the Earl exclaimed, in melancholy contempt fr 
the miserable weakness that could have thus signed his 
fate—« Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, for in them is no salvation.” When the lieutenat 
of the Tower, fearful that the populace, who had bee 
studiously inflamed against this gallant nobleman, wool! 
tear him in pieces on his way to the scaffold, wished hin 
to go in a carriage, Strafford refused, saying, “ T dare at 
death in the face, and I trust I can the people.” Whe 
he stood on the scaffold, he told the unuititude, « That the 
reform which began in blood would disappoint their e 
pectations.” ‘T'hen declaring his adherence to the Chi 
of England, his fidelity to the king, and his good wishes 
for the country, he laid his head on the block, amd jf 
rished. ’ 
Archbishop Laud, the primate, was committed = 
Tower in September, 1640; and the government A 
fortress becoming now an object of great interest to the 
liament, the king’s governor was forced to give it Up, 
it became virtually the fortress of that House af Commons 
which now governed the government, and which arpa 
paring to abolish the monarchy. The Church “e 
become the great object of attack, as the Te 
throne: and on the 30th of December, 1641, M4 ra 
bishops were at once committed to the a oe 
February of next year, they were admitted to asiak 
Lords; but the Commens were now masters of 
and on their rebukes the unfortunate prelates ee 
conimitted, and remained in durance for a weaed 
longer. Even they were more lucky than = aie 
Ely, whose committal had followed theirs, 
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jeft in prison eighteen ycars without a trial, and almost 


ithout a charge. : 
"Bren in our own day, it may be useful to us to see the 


workings of a democracy two hundred years ago. Aftera 
two years’ imprisonment the primate was brought to trial ; 
but the utter emptiness of the charges was so palpable, 
that nothing but popular rage or judicial servility could 
have condemned him. However, the dexterity of the 
Commons’ lawyer was able to manage this. “Though,” 
aid Sergeant Wilde, “no one separate crime of the arch- 
bishop does amount to treason or felony, we do contend 
that all his misdemeanours put together by way of accu- 
mulation, do make many grand treasons”—an intolerable 
aretch of tyranny, which Herne, the archbishop’s coun- 
sel, happily ridiculed by saying, “I crave your mercy, 
good Mr. Sergeant, but I never understood before that two 
hundred couple of black rabbits make a black horse.” 
Land, after a trial miserably protracted through eight 
months, was attainted of high treason by the Commons ; 
and though nothing could confessedly be more futile than 
the accusations, or more contrary to law than the sentence, 
this leaned and innocent man, the first prelate of the 
church, and the first subject of the throne, was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, January 10, 1644. 

In those days of terror no public man could feel him- 
self in safety fora day. Even the crafty General Monk, 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle, who was dexterous enough 
to bewilder the nation, was not sufficiently crafty to es- 
cape the Commons. They threw him into the Tower, 
where he remained a prisoner for three years, in every one 
of which he must have expected to be led to the block ; 
and he was finally released only by taking a commission 
under the Commons. 

Nothing escaped the grasp of this furious democracy. 
The king’s general, the Marquis of Winchester, was 
lodged in the Tower; the next seizure was of the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Recorder, three of the Aldermen, 
and several of the citizens who had made some objection 
to the robberies of the Commonwealth troopers. The 
last effort of the royal fortunes, the unhappy battle of 
Worcester in 1651, threw the chiefs of the routed army, 
the Marquis of Worcester, the Earls of Crawford, Lau- 
derdale, and others, into the dungeon. 

But the scale was now weighing down on the royal 
side, and the rebels were forced to feel the retaliation due 
to blood and rapine. The judges who had tried Charles, 
the Council who had impeached him, and every man who 
had a share in shedding the royal blood, were all driven 
to flight, or thrown into the Tower. But monarchy is 
always merciful in comparison with democracy. Except- 





ing those who were the declared murderers of the king, 
nearly all the prisoners were subsequently liberated. | 
From the Tower, Charles proceeded in pomp to West- | 
minster, in April, 1661. This procession is mentioned, 
nerely from its heing the last that ever took place from 
ominous spot; but it was also one of the most sump- 
_— While making his royal residence in the Tower 
some days before, Charles recruited the shattered 
a of his nobility and knighthood, by a creation of 
an Barons, and no less than sixty-eight Knights of 
the ath, who, with their esquires, made a showy part of 
: Procession, the knights habited in “ mantles and sur- 
Cats of red taffeta, with buttons and tassels of silk and 
sol, and white hats and plumes ;” such is the description 
. as anit But the pageant itself more than 
rap the old celebrations. ‘The popular disgust for 
po ee | was so great, and the feeling of national 
oan _ In getting of that dreadful period of robbery, 
a me and bloodshed, was so exulting and universal, 
ia * whole city was unbounded in its demonstrations 
ee om. at the return of monarchy. Triumphal 
— “ —_— in every quarter, pageants and dra- 
hon “0 acies displayed, the houses hung with decora- 
such an extent of costliness and splendour, that 
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we are told, in the language of the time, “even the 
vaunting French confessed the pomps of the late mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Spain, at their majesties’ en- 
trance into Paris, to be inferior in taste, gallantry, and 
riches, to this most glorious cavalcade from the Tower.” 

But there was one melancholy example in the reign of 
the indolent and showy monarch, the death of Lord Rus- 
sell. The trial of this noble sufferer is familiar matter of 
history ; but there can be no doubt that he died by the 
just sentence of the law. He had unquestionably stooped 
to be a conspirator, and his connexion with treason at. 
home, and intrigues abroad, justly brought him within 
sight of the scaffold. Yet his cause was excellent; his 
misfortune was the weakness of understanding which 
borrowed lawless means for meritorious objects. Charles 
would have shown himself more merciful if he had par- 
doned Russell. He would also have shown himself 
wiser, for the popular sorrow for the execution of this 
rash but sincere victim of the popular cause, extinguished 
every trace of public value for the monarch; Russell’s 
memory fell heavy on the head of James; and his blood 
was among the powerful impeachments which drove out 
the Stuart dynasty. Blood will have blood. Charles 
died within a year, and the first victim of the next reign 
was his own son. 

The death of Charles in 1684 made the nation feel the 
formidable difference between an indolent sovereign and a 
busy tyrant. But the first blow fell on the unhappy 
Duke of Monmouth, an object of the king's jealousy for 
his favouritism with Charles, and of alarm for his popu- 
larity with the nation. After the battle of Sedgemoor, in 
July, 1685, he was committed to the Tower. On the 15th, 
in two days after his committal, he was led to the scaf- 
fold, the bill of attainder precluding the necessity of a 
formal trial. He had humbled himself before the king; 
but the savage spirit of the monarch was not to be soft- 
ened by the nearness of his relationship. James had 
once insultingly told a prisoner, “that it was in his power 
to forgive.” The bold and true answer was “ Yes, but it 
is not in your nature.” 

The death of Monmouth was manly. After answering 
the charges of high treason cruelly pressed on him, while 
the block was before his eyes, he turned to the headsman, 
and desired him “to perform his office better than he had 
done it for Lord Russell.” He took up the axe, and re- 
marked “that it was not sharp enough.” Being assured 
that it was, he laid down his head. A melancholy inci- 
dent gave additional obnoxiousness to this act of the 
hard-hearted and malignant James. The executioner, 
probably intimidated by the rank of the victim, struck an 
erring blow; and the unhappy duke lifted up his eyes, 
and gave him a look as if to reproach him. After two 
more attempts equally incomplete, the man flung down 
the axe, exclaiming that it was beyond his power. But 
being compelled by the sheriffs to strike again, after two 
more blows, he finally effected the decapitation. 

But the period was at hand when England was to be 
no longer burdened with the double weight of bigotry and 
tyranny. In 1688 the royal “ Declaration of Indulgence,” 
an act which, under the pretext of giving liberty to the 
dissenters, was, in fact, an authentication of popery, and a 
subversion of the Church of England, awoke the whole 
nation to a sense of the public danger. The king, with 
the infatuation which prepared him for ruin, haughtily 
insisted that the suicidal manifesto should be read by the 
clergy in their churches. The seven bishops, who car- 
ried up the appeal of the Establishment to the throne, 
were taunted by the king as traitors, and committed to 
the Tower. The truth of the proverb, “that those whom 
Providence means to destroy, it first makes mad,” was 
never more fully realized. ‘The terror first, and then the 
indignation of the whole city, had no effect upon James ; 
the shouts of applause, and the prayers which ran from 
the thousands whe crowded the river side, as the bishopa 
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passed to the Tower, were disregarded; the rejoicings of 
the country on their acquittal, and even the acclamations 
of the army, had no power to open the king’s eyes to the 
gulf at his feet. But his ruin now hastened on, hour by 
hour; and, in December of the same year, he fled from 
England never to retyrn. The Tower now received one 


in whose seizure the nation rejoiced scarcely less than in | 
the king’s ignominious exile ; this was the atrocious and | 


murderous Judge Jefferies, He had been arrested in | 
Wapping, in the attempt to escape to France, after being | 
saved with difficulty from the hands of the multitude, | 
whe would have torn him in pieces ; the villain was sent | 
to the dungeon which he had so often contributed to fill | 
with men incomparably more innocent. There he re- 
mained in confinement until he died, as it was said, of 
excessive drinking. 

The attempts of the Stuarts to raise conspiracies for 
their restoration, disturbed the early years of William’s 
government, and added largely to the unhappy records of 
the Tower. Even the famous John Churchill was im- 
prisoned on the charge of a correspondence with the ex- 
les. In 1712, the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, late 
Secretary at War, was committed for a breach of trust in 
a contract for forage; a charge which originated in party 
violence, and which did not afterwards prevent his rising 
to the Premiership. In 1715, a period of great anxiety, 
the Earl of Oxford, Earl Powis, and Sir William Wind- 
ham, one of the most celebrated speakers in Parliament, 
were all committed on a charge of correspondence with 
the Pretender, The unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater 
and Lord Kenmure were beheaded on Tower Hill, for 
sharing in the Scottish insurrection of 1715. In 1722, a 


new conspiracy in favour of the Pretender fell heavily 
upon men of rank; and Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, 
one of the most eloquent preachers and accomplished 
scholars of the age, the Earl of Orrery, Lords North and 
Grey, were committed on the charge of an intention to 


seize the Tower, and raise an insurrection in favour of 
the Stuarts. The unhappy attempt of 1745, which 
closed the efforts of this singular and unaccountable in- 
terest in the fortunes of a family who had involved Scot- 
land, no less than England, in suffering, brought the se- 
verities of the law on many gallant and high-born men. 
The romanticloyalty of the Scots was repaid by the 
Tower; and the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, the Lords Balmerino and Lovat, 
Sir John Douglas, Charles Ratcliff, the younger brother 
of Lord Derwentwater, and William Murray, were im- 
mused; Kilmarnock and Balmerino were beheaded on 
Tower Hill in August, 1746, Ratcliff in the December 
following, and old Lovat in March of the following year. 
Though throughout his earlier career he had exhibited 
every contemptible quality, he died with firmness, pro- 
fessed to be a sufferer for the popular cause, quoted 
Horace on the glory of perishing for our country, and 
submitted to the blow which put an end to his hopes, at 
eighty, of being a duke, the true motive of his absurd re- 
bellion. These were the last executions which ever took 
place on Tower Hill. Subsequently the committals have 
been few, and of persons either insignificant, or charged 
with insignificant offences ; and it is to be presumed that 
its use as a state prison is at an end. 

The armoury, which has just been burned down, was 
the largest building in the 'l’ower—345 feet long, by 60 
deep; it was commenced in the reign of James II., and 
finished in the reign of William and Mary. It was three 
stories high, and contained a vast quantity of military 
stores, always prepared for immediate service. Its front 
was stately, and it had a pediment carved by Gibbons, 
which we believe has been saved. The ground floor 








contained artillery ; the first floor muskets to the amount 


of nearly 200,000, ranged in figures of stars and in other | still, when the ruffian and all 
forms, which exhibited remarkable ingenuity ; and the | pardon; and more than this, 
upper floor was filled with lighter materials of camp | estate of £500 a-year in Irelan 
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equipage. Some of the hea are 

half melted, the muskets are pin, Ww reed hen 
The White Tower, long assigned to the keepi 
records, and most injudiciously at the same time tumed 
into a gunpowder store, has remained untouched, 

a shift of the wind would have inevitably involved it 2 
the general ruin. It is to be hoped that the narrownes 
of the escape will teach more wisdom in future, and thy 
it will cease to be a deposit of either the records or the 
powder. The horse armoury would probably have been 
the cause of the greatest regret if it had perished: fr 
its contents would have been altogether beyond the power 
of reparation—containing as it does the arms (and w. 
mour) of some of the chief historic characters of England, 
So late as the year 1826, it was scarcely more than a wi: 
gar show, demonstrating the most ex inary ign 
rance in its compilers, mingling the armour of differest 
ages on the same person, and confusing every reealle- 
tion of history. But at that period the Government 
rected a new arrangement to take place, under the inspee- 
tion of Dr. Meyrick, known by his researches on the sub- 
jeet; and the new hall, a noble apartment, 149 feet long, 
and 33 wide, was erected for the reception of thoe 
figures of chivalry. We have there the armour of Bi- 
ward IV., of Henry VI., of Henry VIL, Henry Vill, 
Charles I., with the armour of others scarcely less known 
—Leicester, Essex, Buckingham, Stafford, &c., &. 
But out of twenty-two, the ownership of but twelve cn 
be ascertained. 

The preservation of the crown jewels was a matter of 
great importance from their value, and from the necessity 
of purchasing others if they had been destroyed. They 
were also amongst the oldest possessions of the cown, 
for it is scarcely possible to ascertain how far back the irs 
collection began. Some of them appeared to have ben 
deposited in the Tower as early as 1230. But thoe 
jewels were then of use for other purposes than show. 
They served to raise money in the royal necessities, and 
were frequently sent as pawns round Europe. The m+ 
tership of the jewel office thus became an appointment 
of no slight importance; and even so late as the times «! 
Charles II., after many deductions, the income 
to £1300 a-year, a sum which, allowing for the mate of 
money and living since, would now be at least equal i) 
£2000. The chief anecdote connected with the jewel, 
is the attempt of Colonel Blood, in the time of Charles 
IL., to carry off the crown. Blood was a disbanded office 
of the Protectorate, of desperate means, and who was 
ready for any desperate action. Nothing is moresurpns 
ing than that he failed; for the jewels were wholly w- 
protected, their sole guardians being an old man and lis 
wife and daughter, with whom one of the captainss 
complices carried on a flirtation. Kaocking down bt 
old man, they had seized the crown and orb, and tad 
contrived to escape as far as the outward gate, wher 
horses were ready for them, when they were pursued, a0 
after some resistance, taken. ‘This singular attempt bas 
been still unexplained; and it was shrewdly con, i 
that Charles himself, whose profligacy always kept r 
poor, and who was never encumbered with scruples i 
any kind, was even the principal in the transaction. 
was remarked as an extraordinary cireumstanee, be 
king insisted on his being brougit to W hitehall to heck 
amined by himself; that Blood behaved with all y 
frontery of a man secure of pardon; that he boastel of 
the robbery ; that he boasted of an attempt TT 
and of course murder, the Duke of Ormond, oh 
shoot the king himself at Battersea; but the ruffian 
flatter, for he added, that “when he had taken his 
among the reeds for the purpose, his heast was one 
by the awe of majesty.” The suspicion became onl 

his associates received 
Blood himself obtaine! ® 
d, was allowed to = 
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n close connexion with the court, and even became a 
jisributer of royal favours. Whether Charles was guilty 
ty the actual extent of employing Blood to carry off the 
ccown jewels, must be left in the darkness which has so 
Jong in on the act; but nothing can be more notorious 


than the distresses which stooped him to be a pensioner 
f France; or than the utter disregard of principle ex- 
ijited during his whole reign, where either pleasure or 


profit was concerned. Blood, by one of those curious 
transitions which sometimes perplex us in human charac- 
ier, subsequently turned devotee, and was supposed to 
have even gone the length of Quakerism; he died in 
1930. That he was powerfully and unaccountably pro- 
tected by Charles, was the general feeling of the time ; for 
when the Duke of Ormond determined to prosecute him 
for the attempt on his life, and Lord Arlington was sent 
to acquaint him with his majesty's pleasure, that he 
should not he prosecuted, “for reasons which he was 
commanded to give him,” the duke contemptuously inter- 
him, with—“ His majesty’s command was the only 
reson, and therefore he might spare the rest.” 
Of late years the jewels have been placed in a more 
emspicious and yet more secure point of view, and have 
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formed an object of increased curiosity. The crown worn 
at the coronation of George IV. is remarkably sumptuous, 
but it has a historic interest independently of its value ; 
among its jewels is the large and beautiful ruby which 
was worn at Crecy by the Black Prince, and at Azincour 
by Henry the V. The value of this superb crown is 
£150,000, that of the queen’s diadem is £111,000; be- 
sides those, the cellection contains coronals and sceptres 
of all kinds. On the whole, the Tower of London is 
not merely the most memorable spot in England, but one 
of the most memorable in Europe. It is unquestionably 
more connected with the history of the country in which 
it stands, than any other public edifice, or group of edi- 
fices with that of its respective country. It is older than 
the Bastile, older than the Seraglio, or, at least, than its 
Turkish possession, and older than any of the imperial or 
royal palaces, prisons, or fortresses of the continent. An 
intelligent and voluminous account has been published 
some years since by Mr. Bayley ; and a brief but ingenious 
condensation of his materials by Messrs. Britton and 
Erayley, to which the present paper is indebted for much 
of its detail. But the whole subject is one of singular inte- 
rest—an interest extending much beyond the antiquarian. 





THE BLAZING ARMOURY—THE RAMPARTS 
—A CONTRAST. 


Tas lamps of the City burn dull and dead, 
The wintry rain-drops fall, 

And thick mists, borne from the River’s bed, 

Round London’s hoary Tower are spread, 
O’erhanging, like a pall. 


When, suddenly—look ! a red light creeps 
Up from the Tower on high! 

One shriek of « fire !""—and lo ! it sweeps 
Through yon vast Armoury. 


Up, up it springs, on giant wings, 
That still expand and soar; 

Can you not hear, through outcries loud, 

The beaten drum, and the tramp of the crowd, 
The mighty furnace roar! 


Then trophy, and relic, and ancient spoil, 
molten mass went down, 
And Ruin had stretch’d his red hand out 
To seize the sacred Crown. 


And faces, that else were white with fear, 
Gleam’d in the woful light ; 
While perils that distant seem’d, drew near, 
ghastlier grew the night. 


Dread rumour, outstripping the wi flame, 
Still spoke of aeadir ahaa _— 
Ere deep in the moat ’twas safely roll’d, 
Sparing the walls of that White Tower old, 
memory’s darkest hoard. 


And all Sout the threaten’d pile 
with a mingled roar, 
And hurried feet in danger mest, 
And dread struck more and more. 


Yet all night there, within the bound 
Of that fortress black and stern, 

The appointed guard went stilly round, 

And on the 


High overhead the lurid blaze 
Afar in fright was seen, 

Yet there unmoved, the Sentry paced 
Each time-worn tower between. 


Just o’er him broke the fiash and smoke, 
Around was wild uproar ; 

Buf there he trod, as there had trod 
His fellow the night before. 


Amidst the deep terrific swell 
By myriad noises made, 
An echo from the ramparts fell— 
The measured tread of the Sentinel 
In solitude and shade. 


And to and fro, from hour to hour, 
His deep slow step was heard, 

Nor could the firemen there have pass’d 
Without the secret word. 


Thus, silent ’midst a tumult wild ; 
Thus, lonely ‘midst a throng; 
Thus, bent his usual watch to keep, 
As though the Fortress were asleep, 
Shadow’d in drear and dead midnight, 
Yet neighbour’d by that living light, 
The Sentry paced along ! L. B. 
Cruikshank’s Omnibus. 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME BY SHADOWS. 


Tue people of the East measure time by the length of 
their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o’clock it 
is, he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, then, 
looking where his shadow termi he measures his 
length with his feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus 
the workmen earnestly desire the shadow which indicates 
the time for leaving their work. A person wishing to 
leave his toil, says “ How long my shadow is in coming!” 
« Why did you not come sooner?”—* Because I waited 
for my shadow.” In the 7th chapter of Job we find it 





written, “ As a servant earnestly desireth his shadow.”— 
Roberts’s Illustrations. 





SCIENCE 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Carson AND Siticon.—So much attention has of late 
been directed to the conversion of charcoal into flint, that 
the mere juxta-position of the two terms will be sufficient 
to attract our readers’ eyes and thoughts to the following 
interesting communication: 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Museum, Newcastle, Oct. 20, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—Your notice of fossil wood converted into 
silex, in last week’s Literary Gazette, (No. 1292,) and 
your concluding query, ‘‘ Is this an instance of the con- 
version of carbon ?’’ induce me to send you the following 
extract from a lecture on geology which I delivered a 
fortnight since in the theatre of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of this town. By inserting it in your 
next Number you will much oblige your obedient ser- 
vant, W. Kine, 

Curator of the Northumberland Nat. Hist. Society’s Mu- 
seum, and Lecturer on Geology at the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Medical School. 

‘* Probably some of the present audience may recol- 
lect the discovery of Dr. Seown of Edinburgh, which 
goes to prove that some of the elementary bodies are but 
modifications of others,—that one element can be con- 
verted into another—for example, carbon into silicon ; 
that is, charcoal into flint. This conversion seems to be 
disputed by some of the leading chemists of the day: be 
this as it may, a great many facts in geology seem to con- 
firm it. It has long been a chemical aa how fossils 
have become silicified: sponges in chalk are often found 
converted into silex; and sea-urchins, although their 
shells consist of pure lime, are nevertheless in innume- 
rable instances filled with flint. The Blackdown silicious 
fossils constitute another remarkable instance of this kind. 
The specimen I now exhibit (a spatangus from the chalk) 
is completely filled with this substance, which apparently 
has had no connexion with any other mass of im same 


kind, but exists in the shell perfectly isolated, and has 
qypenensty been solidified as it flowed out of the vents. 


he perfectly rounded appearance of the little knobs of 
flint at each of the vents, and their perfect freedom from 
fracture, seem to oppose the conclusion, that the flint has 
separated itself from the chalk and flowed into the cavity 
of the shell. How shall we account for it in this state ? 
No other way seems open than supposing, with Von 
Buch, that the animal matter has been converted into 
flint ; but how, or in what manner, this celebrated natu- 
ralist was at a loss to conceive, as chemistry taught him 
hat the animal substance ought to have been resolved 
into a compound chiefly consisting of carbon. Mark the 
discovery of Dr. Brown: he maintains he has converted 
carbon into silicon: now, the animal matter of a spatan- 
gus consists chiefly of carbon, and the substance occu- 

ying the place of the animal which formerly lived in our 
ossil consists chiefly of silicon. What other construc- 
tion can we put upon these facts ? what other conclusion 
can we arrive at, than that the supposition of Von Buch 
is confirmed through the experiments of Dr. Brown; in 
short, that the original carbon of the animal has been 
converted into flint ?* Numerous other instances of this 
kind might be adduced ; I will mention one or two more, 
as they lead to some curious speculations on the mineral 
resources of this country. Petrified trees have often been 
found completely changed into silex, especially when in 
contact with igneous rocks. Whole forests of silicified 
trees have been found covered with ancient lava, as in 
the neighbourhood of Siegen on the Rhine, in the Cor- 
dilleras, and in various other places. Some have sup- 
posed that the silicious condition of these trees is due to 
their being permeated by silex volatilized from the lava. 
This my | be the case , but the enigma is of easier solu- 
tion on the hypothesis that the former heat of the over- 
lying igneous rock has completely changed the original 
carbon of the trees into silicon. 

‘*In my last lecture I explained that coal is nothi 
more than chemically altered vegetable matter, induce 
by the nearly complete evolution of two of its original 
constituents, oxygen and hydrogen ; and that anthracite, 
or stone coal, in a normal state, is the same substance 


* The Dr.’s experiments have been repeated by several with- 
out success: the fact is in abeyance.—£d. L. G. 
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completely deprived of these constituents. Now a mor 
singular fact, in connexion with anthracite, is, that seve 
ral varieties contain a portion of silex. Numerous case 
are known in which a bed of mineral fuel is ordinary eo) 
at one part, and anthracite in another; and in one of the 
North American states there is a bed of inous coal 
not only converted into anthracite in one part of its range 
but in another it is actually converted into Lydian ston 
or flint! The nodules and beds of carbonaceous cher 
in the mountain lime-stone districts of Northumberland 
and Durham are similar examples nearer at hand. This 
brings to my mind a former allusion, which was made 
the tremendous evolution of carburetted hydrogen or fire. 
damp momentarily taking place at Wallsend, and other 
collieries in the neighbourhood, and threatening to con. 
vert the coal of our district into anthracite :—how awh 
the catastrophe, if further chemical processes in the 
laboratory of Nature should one day convert the 
treasures of our coal-owners into a mass of worthles 
flint !’’—Literary Gazette, Nov. 6. 


Guacrers oF Switzerranp.—Academy of Sciences 
Paris—Sitting of Oct. 25.—Baron von Humboldt read 
to the Academy a letter from M. Agassiz, upon the er. 
periments he is occupied in making on the glaciers of 
Switzerland. He had found that infiltrationsof water took 
place in the glacier of the Aar at different depths—toas. 
certain which he had been lowered by ropes 140 feet into 
the heart of the ice; and that this infiltration took place 
at very different temperatures. He had been able toa. 
certain with accuracy the movement of various blocks of 
stone on the surface of the glacier ; and had proved, by 
careful measurement. that a block, the position of 
which had been determined by M. Hugi in 1827, had been 
moved 5000 feet, up to the end of August, 1841. He 
had found the glacier of the Aar to be traversed by n- 
bands of blue and white ice ; and had made many int 
resting observations on the polishing of rocks by the 
movement of the glaciers, which tended to confirm lis 
theory of the geological origin of erratic blocks. He de. 
clared himself highly satiated at the result of his 
experiments ; and said, that the more he saw of the gli- 
ciers, the more they were worthy of study.—Ib. 


Designs For THE Toms or Napoteon.—The designs 
and plans sent in to compete for the tomb of N. ue 
in general by no means so good as might have been ani- 
cipated. Half a dozen at the outside are good for ay 
thing: among them, the best is M. Labrouste’s pla, 
which consists of a circular open crypt, made under the 
dome of the Invalides, covered by an immense elliptical 
buckler in bronze gilt, 30 feet in the pri 
ported on four eagles, and a the 
the emperor to be seen below. This bh a 
of not interfering with the general effect of the building 


. 
ih 


and the whole to 
k under the 
female 


neath a oll 


dome, surrounded by a balustrade. 
figures in white marble are sitting Ww 
holding globes in their hands. M. 
have proposed two sarcophaga' 

and M. Lemain has one partakin 
temple, with niches containing , 
and bas-reliefs on the basement representing 
ror’s victories. Many of the designs are 

and preposterous.—Paris Letter—Ib. 

We tt or Grenevie.—Academy of Sciences, 
Oct. 25.—M. Arago mentioned to the A 
stacles met with in lining the bore of the 
nelle with a metallic tube. In one part the tube 
squeezed, by lateral pressure, into the form of 
8, in another into that of a crescent. The cause 

essures was entirely unknown; all the lining 
_— to be taken out; but was found 
of the greatest difficulty, and only 300 
had hitherto been extracted.—1b. 


Levet or THE Deap Sea.—Royal 





Nov. 8.—A most interesting letter was read, 
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ent 
from terres. This letter is dated Jerusalem, 


. and if not the only one, is certainly the last 
vific letter of Sir David Wilkie. Mr. Harve 

being at Constantinople, and unable to proceed himsel 

into Syria, had Jent his barometer to Sir David, with the 
ae eat that he would observe its indication at the level 
of the Dead Sea, in order to a further verification of the 
fact of the great depression of that sea below the level of 
the ocean. Sir David accordingly made many observa- 
tions on the coast of the Mediterranean, at Jaffa, at Jeru- 
salem, and at the Dead Sea; and also in the mountains. 
The letter being read, the secretary said, it was much to 
be regretted that these observations were not ee | 
complete to enable us to make from them a rigorous cal- 
calation of the actual depression of the Dead Sea below 
the level of the Mediterranean, inasmuch as there were 
no corresponding observations, and no indications of a de- 
tached thermometer. Nevertheless, by taking 30 inches 
for the mean height of the barometer at the level of the 
wa, 12° 8 centigrade for the mean temperature, and by 
supposing a detached thermometer shewing the same 
emperature as the attached thermometer, and working 
the formula with these data for the og station, and Sir 
David's data for the lower station (the Dead Sea,)—the 
result is, that the depression of the latter is 1198.76 feet, 
which differs but slightly from former observations. And 
although, as has been said, the calculations from Sir 
David Wilkie’s observations cannot be regarded as ex- 
ut, they certainly corroborate, in a manner sufficiently 
satisfactory, the results obtained by others, to convince 
ws that the Dead Sea is certainly depressed below the 
Mediterranean more than 1000 feet. The remarkable 
fact, nevertheless, still requires further corroboration to 
satisfy our minds completely ; and it is much to be desir- 
ed that this interesting question were finally settled, 
which might easily be done soy: traveller, who, being 
competent to observe, shall urnished with good _in- 


purely sce 


struments, and who will take care to obtain corresponding 
observations.—Literary Gazette; Nov. 13. 


Contovs Errects or Compressep A1r.—Academy of 


Sciences, Paris—Sitting of Nov. 2.—M. Triger commu- 


nieated some curious effects of the compression of air,” 


witnessed in an apparatus which he had invented for sink- 
ing shafts of coal-pits in the Maine-et-Loire,,where com- 
pressed air was used for keeping out the water filterin 
tirough beds of sand. The immediate effect produce 
onthe workmen, on passing from the open air into that 
compressed to three atmospheres, was pain in the ears, 
mote or less strong ; but this soon ceased. A great ac- 
celleration of combustion was witnessed—tallow candles 
vith metal wicks being obliged to be used instead of those 
with cotton, which were consumed much too quickly, 
gave out an intolerable smoke. It was observed that, 
when the pressure was taken off the air, great cold was 
expenienced, and the air itself became converted instant! 
intoa thick fog or cloud. The workmen found that their 
Voices were much more feeble in the compre: than in 
the open air, and that they could not whistle. It was 
much easier for them to go up steps of ladders in the 
than in the open air, their breathing being 
more free ; and one of the men who had been deaf ever 
since the siege of Antwerp, was able to hear distinctly 
vhile in the compressed air.—TI b. 


Isrvsortat, Axtwats.—Baron von Humboldt 
\ presented 
ie Academy from M. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, specimens 
oe and peaty formation found beneath the 
al b lin, at twenty feet under the surface. It was 
= small infusorial animals, all alive, with living ova- 
taal feeble of reproduction. He had discovered 
mations in other parts of Prussia ; and he men- 
pi & curious fact that, of 1,728,000 cubic feet of 
Bali | en out of the ‘at of Swinemunde, on the 
= ; In 1840, one-half o' it was composed of microsco- 
The sandy plains of the Lamburg contained 


Strata of fossil infusoria twenty-eight feet thick.—Jb. 


ae ery om A Horse.—Academy of Sciences, 
ri 4Vov. 15.—A good deal of attention 
excited in-the a, by the communication of = 
! with a case of farcy recentl 
Pe by & medical assistant in the Hépita Necker, 
taken vw who was himself affected with it, and 
ae horse. It had been hitherto doubted 
ARY, 1842.—Museum. 37 


ed artist Sir David Wilkie to his | 
| man subject ; but this fact M. Bérard, who read a notice 





whether the disease could be communicated by the hu- 
on the case, observed was now certain. The assistant, 
Rocher, had been curious to study the case, and had paid 

articular attention to the patient up to the time of the 
atter sinking a victim to the fatal malady. After the 
decease, he assisted in dissecting the body, and, in parti- 
cular, had held for some time in his hands the head, 
which was much putrified by the results of the disease. 
It was under these circumstances that the malady had 
been communicated: for some days, even before the - 
death of the patient, who was a groom, M. Rocher had 
experienced violent cholics ‘and diarrhea; and on the 
night after the groom’s death was taken with a general 
shivering, and pain in most parts of the body. On the 
third day after, the epee! seemed to concentrate it- 
self in the left thigh, the right shoulder, and = part of 
the chest : and, on the fifth day, M. Bérard, who attend- 
ed M. Rocher, found in the thigh and shoulder tumours 
having a decided farcial character, and foreboding the 
worst results. The tumour in the shoulder was absorb- 
ed, but that in the thigh broke on the sixth day after its 
appearance, and the surgeons in attendance seized the 
opportunity of inoculating a horse. Another tumour was 
formed, and broke in three days, on the right foot. On 
the 14th 7 after the commencement of the malady, the 
interior of the nostrils became greatly inflamed ; pustules 
were formed on the head in great numbers; a purulent 
discharge took place, and M. Rocher died on the 16th 
day. ‘The horse which had been inoculated died of the 
disease the same day. M. Bérard observed that this case 
shewed the extreme danger of the malady, since M. Ro- 
cher had not caught it by inoculation: no cut or scratch 
had been made in any part of his body while the dissec- 
tion of the groom’s body was going on; and it had been 
evidently communicated by mere contact and imbibation 
of the pores of the skin, or by miasmatic infection. 
‘*Hense,”’ added M. Bérard, ‘ the farcy is a disease as 
much to be guarded against as the hydrophobia.”” —Lite- 
rary Gazette, Nov, 27. 


Etecrricity In Vrcetation.—London Electrical So- 
ciety, Nov. 16.—‘* On the tendency of electricity to pro- 
mote the growth of plants,’’ &c., by Mr. Pine. The au- 
thor brings, in this his fourth communication, several facts 
to bear upon the position he assumes,—that electricity is 
the grand principle in vegetative effects. He speaks of 
three crops of plants, one unelectrified, the other two posi- 
tively and negatively, respectively : and mentions that the 
degree of growth was in favour of the last, the negative ;— 
thus illustrating that a negatively electrized soil is more fa- 
vourable to vegetation than the reverse: and this is na- 
ture’s plan, the air being positive and the soil negative. He 
then describes some extraordinary instances of luxuriant 
vegetation in a room wherein an electrical machine was 
often used; and proceeds from these, and other analo- 
gous facts (which are given not as new facts, but as bear- 
ing on his subject,) to shew how important a place elec- 
tricity fills in the vegetable creation.-—1b., Nov. 20. 


Sinevutar Exrertmments in VeceTasteE GrowTs.— 
The late investigations of Professor Liebig have gone far 
to overturn former notions as to the phenomena of vege- 
table growth, showing considerable grounds for conclud- 
ing that the soil is only a medium through which the sub- 
stance of plants is formed, and not the source of that sub- 
stance—in short, that all vegetable matter comes out of 
the atmosphere and the vapours suspended in it. This 
theory derives further confirmation from the results of 
some experiments of a singularly bold kind, lately made 
by two gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Brest. It is 
from a communication made by them on the subject to 
La Phalange, a Parisian publication, that we obtain the 
following particulars. 

In a field usually considered too poor for wheat, a plot 
of twelve square yards, untilled, and unmanured, was 
strewn over with that grain, and afterwards a layer of 
wheaten straw, about one inch in thickness, was laid over 
it. ‘The same thing was done with a similar plot in a 
neglected garden, which was previously trodden with the 
feet. A pane of glass was also laid down in the same 
place, with twenty grains of wheat scattered over it, and 
a layer of straw above. The winter was rigorous, 


had | the spring dry, so that vegetation in general suffered con- 


siderably in that district ; nevertheless, a strong crop rose 
Sp. or Mac. v 
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through the straw in all these three situations, the stalks 
being above six feet high, and the ears containing from 
fifty to eighty healthy grains. That growing upon the 
glass, though not a particle of earth was near it, was as 
strong and abundant as the rest. There were no weeds, 
the straw having choked all plants but those of its own 
kind. Itis to be remarked that the roots were few in 
number, and short and hard like the claws of birds. 

The cause of the success of this experiment is suggest- 
ed by the two gentlemen (Paillard and Bernard) to be 
the following :——‘‘ Straw being a bad conductor of heat 
and a good conductor of electricity, maintains the root of 
the plant in a medium temperature, and prevents the 
earth from being deprived entirely of moisture. The 
moisture of the earth, or the substratum, being continual, 
facilitates the gradual and constant absorption of carbonic 
acid gas from the surrounding atmosphere, and hydro- 
gen and carbon, the chief elements of nourishment to 
vegetables, are thus economized in regular supplies where 
they are constantly required, and pass in combination 
with oxygen from the roots up to the stems and branches 
of the plants, in which they are assimilated, and the oxy- 
gen thrown off in the exhalation from the leaves. The 
straw decays but slowly, and thus furnishes its substance 
by degress to the yo plant in due progression and 
proportion (such as the silicious ingredients, for instance, 
of the pod or capsule,) so that the decomposition of the 
straw corresponds to the four phases of fermentation in 
Pp ssing from the saccharine to the alcoholic, the acid, 
and the putrid states, analogous to those of infancy, bud- 
din uth, maturity, and seeding of the plant.” 

If there be no fallacy in the experiment, and no misstate- 
ment in the report—if, moreover, the expense for straw 
be not too great—we may expect hereafter to see grain 
growing without tillage or manure, and with equal luxu- 
riance on all kinds of soil. 

Some experiments, at present in the course of being 
made at the garden of the Caledonian Horticultural Soci- 
ety in Edinburgh, tend to confirm the — of rear- 
ing wheat by these means. Three specimens of the ficus 
elastica have been suspended by Mr. J. Macnab, junior, 
in a hot-house, with a supply of water for the root b 
means of a worsted cord connected with an inverted bell- 
glass above. The plant hangs by a wire, with its roots 
exposed to the air; the worsted connects it with the wa- 
ter in the bell-glass; but it has no connexion with an 
thing else. Yet these three _— grow extremely well, 
and perform all their natural functions in the most healthy 
manpner—the only point in which they differ from plants 
of their own kind in ordinary circumstances being, that 
the spongioles of the roots have decayed, and new ones 
have come out, of a kind resembling those which natu- 
rally belong to plants designed to have their roots expos- 
ed—a fact Shick shows, in a lively manner, the power of 
nature to adapt itself to circumstances.—Chambers's 
Journal. 

Pronine Frvit-trees.—Horticultural Society, Nov. 
2.—J. R. Gowen, Esq. in the chair.—A paper was read 
on pruning fruit-trees, by Mr. Crace. The object in 
view was to make old branches which have become bar- 
ren reproduce bloom-buds. ‘To check luxuriant growth, 
he annually 5 me the roots, ey them each time 
about an inch longer than before. In June the young 
shoots are nipped off to about six inches, which occasions 
the developement of the dormant buds on the old wood, 
and causes the bloom-buds round the shoulder to produce 


their Shogo. thus bringing to maturity numberless eyes 
or 


otherwise dormant. When the fruit is ripe, the autumn 

pruning is commenced, by cutting off the shoots to within 

alf an inch of the shoulder, excepting the top, which 
6 


- 


are left uncut till winter.— Literary Gazette, Nov. 6. 


Insectine Piants wira Mercury.—Academy of Sci- 
ences, Paris—Sitting of Nov.8.—A paper by M.Lambotte 
was read, on a method of injecting certain small vessels 
of plants with mercury, the result of which had been to 
show the existence of minute tubes not hitherto known. 
He had applied it in particular to the water-lily, and had 


found a curious system of small canals spreading over | 


the leaves. They were so numerous, that when the mer- 
cury had fully penetrated into them, the surface of the 
leaf appeared as if silvered all over.—J5., Nov. 20. 


Ou. rrom Froes.—M. Rossignol read a ron the 
extraction of oil from frogs, toads, efts, 





water reptiles. From the aquatic salamander, 
he had obtained oil at the poo 2 of 30 centigramines ho 
each individual of ordinary size : it was extracted by si 
ple pressure. The oil was very good for i = 
ve less smoke than fish-oil; it was also : 
rom its great fluidity, to fine machinery.—/}, : 
Sreerine Battoons.—M. Comasche, w claims 
have discovered the art of steering “! , 
made an aéronautic ascent at Lyons, 
language of the French journals) was almost 
cessful. The weather was unfavourab 
vered with clouds, the rain frequent, n 
by violent gusts of wind. The aéronaut crossed the 
Sadne, going westward, and continually describing a 
curve, recrossed the river, and alighted not far from the 
point at which he started. His balloon, instead of being 
cylindrical, has a rhomboidal form.—Athenaum, Nov. é 
Commitree on THE Fine Arts. 
the Gazette of bar that the 
some time , for the pw i ‘ 
vantage might not be taken of t rebelling of the 
Houses of Parliament for promoting and encouraging the 
fine arts, has been appointed by the Queen, and embraces 
a list of names well calculated to ise something ef. 
fectual in this desirable cause. The commisioners are 
Prince Albert, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Suther. 
land, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lords Li 
Shrewsbury, Aberdeen, John Russell, Francis Egerton, 
Palmerston, Melbourne, Ashburton, and Colborne, C. 
Shaw Lefevre, Sirs R. Peel, J. Graham, and 
gis. Messrs. Gally Knight, B. Hawes, jun., H. 
. Rogers, G. Vivian, and T. Wyse. 
We may advert to the immense space of interior 
which Mr. Barry has stated would be available for thi 


small practice of English artists in this b 

fession, proposes to employ the celeb 

whose recent visit to this country was ly 

with the plan. Another would have the ornaments to be 
oil-paintings, and the work performed by native artists. 
Some, we have heard, are for mixing both styles ; and 
having Cornelius, and others under his direction, to do 
the frescoes, whilst our most eminent men produce the 
subjects in oil. ; 

In this inchoate state of the inquiry, and with such in- 
dividuals engaged in it, it would be presumptuous in us 
to offer any opinion. Our hope is that, at any rate, no- 
og — as rym —— re be called to thew 
the judgment of Prince Albert being ripe on bi e 
also hope that though, in the first instance, the impulses 
given for a particular object, the influence of this com- 
mission will lead to the permanent encouragement and 
advance of the fine arts in Great Britain. It seems, and 
ought to be, the dawning of a brighter day for them— 
Ib., Nov. 27. 

Crncatese Money.—Society of Antiquaries, London. 
—At the meeting on Thursday, a letter was read fom 
Mr. Jerdan, accompanying a specimen of 
money, which he supposes to 
years old. Rings appear to have formed the 
most nations in an early state of society ; the 
Saxon poetry contains frequent allusion to 
money ; and the epithet ring-giver (or disposer 
a = = it, a wo de A 

ings up to the latest pe oft ory. 
of q -money of a very early date, are wently found 
in boned, as well as in Germany 
forms of money, indeed 
habits of different 2 
a warm climate, with scanty clothing, strw 
coins with holes . = a ‘., A convenient 
carried about in his , e European, 
and pouches, found a round coinage of metals me a4 
In the present case, the Andoo, a silver hook, shaped 


| pence (Andoo in the Cingalese language, pg 
Tb., 


») 
so as to be hung on canes. And so in other 
Mr. J. alluded to, without going into details. — ! ow 
Acapemy or Fore Arts.—There is a talk ae 
the Academy of Fine Arts no longer 


| School of Fine Arts pupils in engraving, | cutting 
other fresh- | and music, to the French Academy at Rome ; and 
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keeping there five students in painting, five in sculp- 
ture, and five in architecture. It is to be hoped that this 
shabby scheme will be defeated; and that while the three 
sisses of students which are now threatened are main- 
tained, the other three classes may be doubled.— Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 20. E al " e d 
-MAGNETISM.—Every novel suggestion an 

anu opinion of authority in this high y attractive 
and promising branch of physics is worthy of record and of 
tention. Impressed with this belief, we proceed to no- 
jive the following experiment and remarks made by Mr. 
Grove at the London Institution on Monday evening, in 
his second lecture of a course on magnetism. The sub- 
matter, well arranged and impressively delivered, 
was the discovery of Oersted, the reciprocal action of 
electrical and magnetic currents ; the theory of Ampére, 
clectro-dynamics, or the mutual action of electrical cur- 
rents one on the other; the suggestion of Wollaston as 
wo the probability of rotatory motion from these reciprocal 
xtions; the great success of Faraday, who was the first 
that ever produced motion by electro-magnetism; and 
the more recent application of this power to practical 
purposes. The experiment alluded to refers to the pro- 
duction of permanent magnetism in steel by induction. 
This Mr. Grove conceived to be possible, and has prove 
to be practicable, by placing in contact with an electro- 
inagnet a red-hot piece of steel (then as soft iron in rela- 
tion to electricity and magnetism,) and, immersing them 
thus together in water, suddenly cooling the steel. The 
result is, that from the temporary magnetism of the elec- 
tro-magnet, a powerful permanent steel magnet is ob- 
ined. The remarks have reference to the application 
of electro-magnetism to motive power. Already may 
this principle or agent be beneficially employed for minor 
salen uth as lathes, &c. Still it is a question, 
whether for machines on a large scale it will ever be a 
profitable source of power—whether, in short, the steam- 
engine will be su ded by the electro-magnetic engine. 
Mr. Daniell thinks not; and his opinion and reason are 
of weight,—‘* Water and coal will ever be cheaper than 
atid and zine.” But may not, Mr, Grove observes, other 
— compensate for this—nay more, perhaps out- 
weigh this consideration ? By the electre-motive power, 
rotatory motion is at once and directly caused ; whereas 
from steam power it is obtained only by expensive and 
complicate mechanical aids. The consumption of acid 
and zine yields to the full their latent powers, whilst those 
ofcoal and water are not practically so used. And far- 
ther, the battery may be always charged and ready for 
ws, without the slightest waste ; but fire must be con- 
stantly ~- burning under the boiler and coal consumed, 
whether the steam be on duty or hissing in air: These, 
tod other considerations, induce a strong belief that elec- 
‘r-magnetism will soon be applied as an useful locomo- 
wwe power. The principles of application are two,—the 
suspension of induced magnetism and momentum ; and 
the simple reversion of the electro-magnetic poles. ‘The 

is patented, and is familiar to the public as applied 
a lathe for ivory-turning at the Colosseum: the iden- 


ject- 


' 


institution. 


Profesor = late 


stration 


lien of the chlorure of iodine for otography, 
oe extraordinarily rapid and bean results mh 
by M. Gaudin. This new material has since been 
with ona success by M. Claudet at the Ade- 

4 J. ery, and a great and striking improvement is 
a — t —“_~ exhibited for inspection. The 
the feo" ks, the stern frown, the fixed stare, in 
Portraits, have given place to smiles, and to na- 
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tural and pleasing expression, and stiff attitudes to ease 
and grace. In less than a second of time the impression 
is complete! Indeed, on a favourable day an almost in- 
stantaneous effect is produced. After adjustment, the 
mere opening and immediate closing of the camera, is 
sufficient for the operation :—the portrait or copy is there, 
most lifelike and true, when brought to view by the mer- 
cury-fumes ; most lifelike in expression and most true in 
form, but still of hue more or less metallic. And this, 
we think, must ever be. We are not sanguine—indeed, 
we cannot conceive th ll of the production of 
colours by the process. - There are many reasons for this 
opinion; but we will reserve them until we write an es- 
say on the art. With the exception of colour, however, 
photography is making rapid strides to perfection. Some 
of M. Claudet’s productions are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. With this highly sensitive compound, he has suc- 
ceeded in > peat Ln by means of the oxy-hydro- 
gen light, with equal minuteness, delicacy, and truth, as 
with day-light. In conjunction with the daguerréotype, 
we must say a few words on the electrotype. If possi- 
ble, the transfer of the picture to the precipitated copper, 
is more curious than the heliograph itself. In the latter, 
the effect is said to be due to a surface of silver and mer- 


| cury- By making it the positive pole of a voltaic circle, 


as we have seen, according to Mr. Grove’s method, the 
one metal is more readily attacked than the other ; lines 
or indents are quickly eaten out, and of sufficient depth 
to print from; although as yet we have seen only faint 

cimens, showing, however, all the minute details of 
the original. When for electrotyping the daguerréotype 
has been arranged as the negative pole, nothing is taken 
from it, no Jines are formed, but a metallic covering is 
— to it by a of the copper from the metal- 
ic solution. This covering may be of any thickness at 
pleasure ; and when removed, it affords an accurate copy 
of the portrait, but now a positive picture, as the term is, 
with lights and shades, right arms and left arms, accord- 
ing to nature. The curious part of the inquiry is, what 
meg the effect on the copper? There can be no 
ines as in an engraving. And the daguerréotype is said 
to lose nothing by the close contact of the copper. But 
this we doubt. For we conceive, that to every electru- 
type copy, the daguerréotype imparts a film of itself; and 
that by repeating the process, the latter would become 
fainter and fainter, until the picture were entirely effaced. 
We may say here, that the production of the electroty 
copy does not depend at hen the sensitiveness of the 
preparation of the photographic plates; a like result 
would be obtained from a egy whether aust 
iodine, or the bromure or chlorure, had been originally 
employed. Both processes are replete with scientific 
interest.—Jb., Nov. 13. 

A Tuermomerricat Arparatvs, the invention of M. 
Jurgensen, has been presented by Arago to the 
French Academy of Sciences, intended to act as a self- 
measurer of the variations of temperature, and yield their 
mean sum in every four and twenty hours. Its princi- 
ciple is that of the action, in the inverse sense, of what is 
called the Com; tor in watch-machinery. The me- 
tallic substance of the balance in clock-work being sub- 
ject to successive expansions and contractions from at- 
mospheric variation, such irregularities are, it is well 
known, counteracted by this compensating balance,— 
which is likewise a metallic substance, so disposed as 10 
act on the original balance in an opposite direction to the 
effect produced by heat or cold respectively. The object 
of this invention has been, on the contrary, to exaggerate 
these effects of dilation and contraction, making them 
record themselves, and leave the sum of their mean an 
easy problem. The problem is about to be submitted to 
experiment at the Observatory.—Jb. 

A Cotossat Srarve or J. P. Ricurer, better known 
to the world as Jean Paul, is about to be erected in Bay- 
reuth, where he spent the latter part of his life. This 
statue is the joint work of Schwanthaler and Stiglmaier, 
and is erected by the King of Bavaria, whose national 

irit is not satisfied with marshalling in his Glyptothek 
the . of the mighty dead of Germany.— Atheneum, 
ov. 6. 
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Eart or Exvein.—The French papers announce the 
death of the Earl of Elgin on Sunday last, in the 76th 
year of his age ; a man whose jmmortality is ensured by 
the association of his name with the works of Phidias, 
now in the British Museum—and unhappily with the 
poems of Byron. The fierce denunciations of the poet 
against the spoilers of the Parthenon may have been just 
—we at least can 7! angen with him—but he 
should have poured out his indignation on the whole ci- 
vilized world, and not on an individual, whose zeal and 
energy secured the prize on this occasion for his country. 
Yet, if Byron were right, why do we not launch our 
moral thunders against the French for removing the obe- 
lisk of Luxor ?—against Lord Ponsonby and the British 
sovernment for appropriating and transporting to Eng- 
fand the treasures lately discovered in Lycia by Mr. Fel. 
lows? But, says Byron, Lord Elgin’s 

—nobiest native gusto was—to sell 
To sell, and make.— 

Where is the proof? Lord Elgin, from circumstances, 
and his position as ambassador at Constantinople, had an 
opportunity of securing these invaluable works, and he 
undertook the enormous cost of doing so without condi- 
tions: had he failed he must have suffered the loss—he 
succeeded, and he at gnce offered the treasures to his 
country on repayment of his expenses. We know no- 
thing of Lord Elgin’s private life or circumstances; but 
if ** to sell and make’’ were indeed his ‘‘ noblest native 
gusto,’’ he must have been singularly unfortunate in his 
speculations ; for after having held the highest diplomatic 
offices for more than a quarter of a wy he is gene- 
rally believed to have died poor, and to have lived for 
many years, from prudence rather than choice, an exile 
from his country.— Atheneum, Nov. 27. 

M. Avpovin.—The Paris papers announce the un- 
timely death, at the early age of forty-four, of M. Au- 
douin, a distinguished enbee, in the Agricultural sec- 
tion, of the Academy of Sciences, professor of entomology 
at the Museum of Natural History, and author of many 


works on zoological subjects, the most novel and impor- 

tant of which were his memoirs on the insects most de- 
structive to agricultural produce.—J6., Nov. 20 

Mr. Georce Bennert, the African missionary, tra- 

veller, and author, died suddenly on mye py! last, as he 
| 


was walking in Hackney, of a rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the heart.— Literary Gazette, Nov. 20. 

Maraois or Loratan.—We have to announce the 
death of the Marquis of Lothian, which took place at the 
seat of the Dowager Lady Suffield on Sunday. The me- 
lancholy intelligence was received by the Duke of Buc- 
eleuch, and the other branches of the family in town, yes- 
terday morning. The deceased, John William Robert 
Kerr, Marquis and Earl of Lothian, Earl of Ancram, 
Baron of Newbottle, Jedburgh, Kerr of Nesbit, Long- 
newton, and Dolphington, and Kerr of Newbottle, Ox- 
nam, and Jedburgh, all in the Peerage of Scotland; Ba- 
ron Kerr, of Kerraheugh, county Roxburgh, in the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom, who was born Feb. 1, 1794, 
was the eldest son of the late William, sixth Marquis, by 
his first marriage with Lady Harriet Hobart, eldest 
daughter of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
whose marriage, with Amar Lowry, first Earl of Bel- 
more, was dissolved in 1793. He succeeded his father in 
the family title and estates 27th April, 1824, and on the 
19th July, 1831, married lady Cecil Chetwynd Talbot, 
daughter of Earl Talbot, by whom the deceased Marquis 
leaves issue a youthful family of seven children, the 
eldest, Lord Jedburgh, being only in his tenth year. The 
deceased Marquis was Lord- Lieutenant of Roxburghshire, 
and Colonel of the Militia of the county and city of Edin- 
burgh. By his Lordship’s demise, the families of the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Earl of Talbot, Vis- 
count and Lady Sarah Ingestre, Sir John Stuart and 
Lady Louisa Forbes, Lord and Lady Clinton, Lord and 
Lady Henry Kerr, Dowager Lady Suffield, Lord and 
Lady Charles Kerr, Earl and Countess of Antrim, Lord 
Robert Kerr, Countess of Abingdon, &c., are placed in 
mourning. The noble Marquis was a Lord in Waitin 
to the Queen, having been appvinted by Sir Robert Pee 
at the dissolution of the late Government; but his Lord- 
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ship had not entered upon huis duties at : 

he received the appointment. By the nobis na 
demise, the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county of Roxbury 
becomes in the gift of the present administration — 2; 
tannia, Nov. 20. , 


Ear or Harewoonge-We exceeding] regret to sta 
that accounts have been received in a — 
House, Yorkshire, announcing the sudden death of the 
Earl of Harewood. The noble earl had been out hun: 
ing on legge 2 last, and appeared in his usual heal: 
and spirits. Whilst returni semeeela in the neioh 
bourhood of Tadcaster, he felt himself pa aay 9 
mounted from his horse, leaned against a gate-post fi: 
support, and almost instantly expired. The noble ext] 
was found by the whipper-in, lying on his face, and quie 
dead. He had only been left about ten minutes, fis 
lordship’s remains were removed to Branham. The cme 
of death is attributed to the bursting of the bladder, The 
deceased peer was in his 74th year, having been bom in 
December, 1767, and married, in 1794, Henrietta, eldey 
ange of the late Sir John Saunders Sebright, who 
died in February last year. He has left a family 
his eldest son, Viscount Lascelles, being in his : 
The only appointment vacated by his Soath ia the Lon 
eeny of the West Riding of Yorkshire—Ji, 
Nov. 27. ; 

James Fraser, the publisher of ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine,” 
died on Saturday last, after a protracted i 
on, as it is supposed, by the attack of Mr. G, : 
Literature has thus lost an earnest supporter, literary mea 
a generous patron, and a large circle of friends one lx. 
loved as a very brother. It is often true that an intimae 
acquaintance, by unveiling defects of character, weakens 
the reverence, respect, and esteem first felt. This did 
not apply to Mr. Fraser. One learned slowly but surely 
tolove him, and they who knew him best loved hin 
most. His fine taste, his ardent attachment to literary 
pursuits, and his sacrifices in the service he ef: 
deared him to the most distinguished literati of the age. 
His unfeigned faith, humility, and true Christian conduc, 
exemplified in public life, and yet more pon xo 
on a death-bed, showed that the loss of many is 
the gain of one.—Times, Nov. 1. 

Sm Francis Caantrey.—Within a short time British 
art has lost two of its chief ornaments: but lately we 
had to record the loss of Wilkie, and_now we have the 
painful duty of announcing the death of Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, the first English sculptor of the i in por. 
traiture unequalled throughout Europe. us event 0¢- 
curred very suddenly, at the residence of Sir Francs ia 
Eccleston street, on Thursday evening between eight 
and ae a, At hg Ha n . 
usual, with a small circle of friends ; “— 
was attended by a medical man in the nei ; 
who, on seeing him, desired that his physician should be 
immediately called in; but before the arrival of Dr 
Bright, Sir Francis had breathed his. last. 
healthy, Sir Francis was constitutionally of @ full habe, 
and pee geen Rape — — by a 
an apoplectic attack was probably t e 
of his death, though it has been called a disease of te 


heart. 
Sir Francis Chantrey had finished the head = 


Sir Francis Chantrey. 

and rose to eminence sole! 
tural talents, was born in 1782, 

his fifty-ninth year: he was “ 
a widow, but no children. He was a man wee 
and penetration, and remarkable for Ce goog a 
Allan Cunningham, who originally filled 
office of rough-hewer of marble, and 
time was occupied with the business 
numerons literary productions being. the 
leisure hours solely—has been with Sir F 
eight years ; and Mr. Heffernan, who has 
almost every one of Chantrey’s busts, hirty yeas 
first to the last, has been engaged during thirty 
Spectator, Nov. 27. 
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nRrovcHouT oF THE Great WesTERN Raitt- 
Oreeuedey this magnificent railway was opened 
pe ut the line between London and Bristol, 120 
It is already known that from Bristol to Bridge- 
on the Exeter line, is open, and has been so for 
some weeks. The Great Western Railway should have 
heen opened long since, but for the tunnel through Box- 
hill (6 miles from Bath,) which is nearly 3 miles in length, 
principally cut through stone. The difficulty and danger 
of forming this monster tunnel was looked upon as so 
that for some time no one could be found to under- 

take the work, and it was at one period intended to carry 
the railroad round instead of through the hill. Now, after 
the very great difficulties and impediments, the tunnel has 
been completed, through the perseverance and skill of its 
undertakers; and it will remain e@ wonderful monument 
of the powers of human intellect and industry. Between 
Bristol and Bath alone, a distance of about twelve miles, 
there are six tunnels, some of them of great length. The 
sammit of the level of the whole line is at Swinton, 76 
niles from London, and is 253 feet above the depot at 
Paddington, and 275 feet above the terminus at Bristol. 
jn February, 1836, the works were commenced, the ori- 
inal estimate of which was two millions and a half ster- 
ing; but the actual outlay has been already more than 
double that amnount—upwards of £5,000,000. This will 
diord some small notion of the magnitude of this great 
ing. The distance from London to Bridgewater 

isto be achieved in five and a half hours on this railway ; 
ud persons will be able to travel from London to Bristol 
inabout four hours—120 miles in four hours!—Britannia. 


A Hatr-penny Toert.—At Greenwich, John Ram- 
wy, aged seven years, was charged with stealing some 
age, value one half-penny, the property of Mr. Joshua 
Hargrave, @ county magistrate. The child, age being 
placed in the dock, peeped under the bar at Mr. Grove, 
who said, in the whole course of his duty as a magistrate, 
be had never met with such a case or prisoner. illiam 
Perkins, gardener to Mr. Hargrave, stated that, on Wed- 
msday alternoon, he saw the prisoner in his master’s 
guien picking sage. Upon witness going to him and 
tsking what he did there, he innocently replied that he 
had been put over the fence by some boys. Witness took 
him to his master, who handed him over to the custody 
df the police, and followed to the station-house to prefer 

. The sage was worth about one half-penny. 
Witess was desired by his master to say that the police 
dd not keep a good look-oy over his grounds. The 
nother of the child said, it being half-holiday, she had 
ilowed him to go out to play with his school-fellows. 
The little fellow was then lectured by Mr. Grove at 
some length upon the nature of the p Fomor which he 
evidently did not understand, and after requesting that 
the r would correct him, directed his discharge. 


miles. 


water, 


The “property” was ordered to be delivered up to Mr. 
Hargrave.—Ezaminer. ' 

“Tas Duxe’s” Version or ‘‘ Up, Guarps, AND AT 
tu."—The authenticity of the following anecdote may be 
tied on:—The Duke of Wellington recently honoured 


tne of the most distinguished of living sculptors by sitti 
whim for his bust. ‘The artist, wishin to pro hn the 
allplay of the duke’s features, engaged him in cogversa- 
tn on the best attitude for the figure on which he was at 
_ wal enggeated that, if it could be made to represent 
= at the moment when he uttered the memorable 
) ‘Up, guards, and at ’em,”’ at Waterloo, the sta- 
tue Wor more popular at the present day, and be 
mare highly valued by antiquity. The duke laughed very 
~ ly at this observation, and said, ‘‘Ah! the 
‘Sry! People will invent words for me. Poets will 
we, and painters will paint, and I sup we must 
oo Some license ; but I really don’t know what I 
ed that the moment for action was come, and I 
el oumand for attack. I suppose the words were 
al homely enough, for they ran through the ranks 
were obeyed on the instant. I never saw sharper 
nat I ut, a8 to the exact words I used at such a mo- 
donb; Se sure I don’t recollect them, and I very much 
fds ether any one else can.’’ We have been care- 
Tetain the exact expressions employed by the illus- 
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trious duke on the occasion, as the moment to which they 
refer is one of the most important and interesting in the 
whole range of history.— Britannia, Oct. 2. 

Deartu From Experimenta Haneine.—On Tuesday 
night, a lengthened investigation was gone into before 
Mr. Baker, at the Avenue, Upper Homerton, the resi- 
dence of the late W. Clarke Boyd, Esq., an indigo mer- 
chant, on the body of William Boyd, his son, a youth 
aged fourteen, whose death was occasioned, there is rea- 
son to believe, by attempting to hang himself experiment- 
ally to experience the sensation. Sarah Rebecca Kin- 
naird, nursemuid in the family, deposed that the deceased 
was of a very mild disposition, and lived on the most 
friendly terms with his brothers and sisters. The last 
time thet she saw him alive was between four and five 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, when he came into the 
nursery to see his brother and sister. He was then very 
lively in his manners, and after stopping a short time, he 
left. About five o’clock, hearing her mistress scream, 
she ran up stairs to the Seeennthe bed-room, on going 
into which she found her mistress supporting the deceas- 
ed’s body, which was suspended by the neck, a strap 
being round it, the end of which was fastened to a rin 
in one of the window shutters. She cut him down, am | 
Mr. Stovill, a surgeon, was soon in attendance, who tried 
for three hours to restore animation, but was unable. 
By the coroner—I am not aware that the de was 
fond of making, experiments as to the sensation produced 
on persons by hanging. He was of studious habits, and 
very fond of drawing, but I do not think his mind was 
disordered. He had been to school that day, and the 
strap which was round his neck was the one he had tied 
round his books when he came home. Three drawings 
done by the deceased a day or two previous to his death 
were here shown to the jury. One of them represented 
a person hanging; and the other two persons struggling 
in the water, one of whom was represented to be saying, 
** Oh, save me! oh, save me!’’ The coroner remarked 
that there was little doubt the deceased had suspended 
himself to experience the sensation, and the jury returned 
a verdict ‘‘ that he was found suspended by a strap and 
buckle to a window shutter, evidently his own act, but 
how or in what manner he became suspended there is no 
evidence before them; that in the opinion of the jury it 
was purely an accident.’’—J6. 

To Keer Satmon or Trovts Atve.—A salmon or 
trout, as we have been told (though we have our doubts 
on the subject,) may be preserved alive for some time 
out of the water, and conveyed in that state to a distance, 
by the following means :—Take a piece of roll or bread, 
and moisten it with whiskey or any other strong spirit, 
and put.it in the mouth of the salmon or trout. Surround 
the fish with wet moss, and place it on its side in a box 
or basket, so that it cannot be pressed upon. . When the 
fish can be put in water, remove the bread carefully with 
a spoon, so as not to injure the teeth or mouth. It may 
appear dead for some time after being placed in the water, 
but will gradually recover and show signs of life. Our 
friends the anglers can easily try this experiment.—Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

Lenera or Days.—At Berlin and London, the anges 
day has sixteen and a half hours; at Stockholm and - 
hf the longest has eighteen and a half hours, and the 
shortest five and a half; at Hamburgh, and Dantzic, and 
Stettin, the longest has seventeen hours, and the shortest 
seven; at St. Petersburgh and Tobolsk, the longest has 
nineteen, and the shortest five hours; at Torneo, in Fin- 
land, the longest day has twenty-one hours and a haif, 
and the shortest two and a half; at Waderbus, in Nor- 
way, the day lasts from the 2lst of May to the 22d of 
July, without interruption ; and in a the long- 
est day lasts three months and a half.—Jb. 

Femate Dvetiinc.—The most celebrated female duel- 
list was the actor Maudin, one of the performers at the 
Opera. Lerone, the famous fencing master, was one of 
her lovers, and from him she received many valuable les- 
sons. Being insulted one day by an actor of the name 
of Dumeny, she called him out: but as he refused to give 
her satisfaction, she carried away his watch and his snuff- 
boz as trophies of her victory. Another performer having 
presumed to offend her, on his declining a meeting, was 
obliged to kneel down before her and implore forgiveness. 
One evening at a ball, having behaved in a very rude 
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manner to a lady, she was requested to leave the room, 
which she did on condition that those gentlemen who had 
warmly espoused the offended lady’s cause should ac- 
company her. To this proposal they agreed—when, after 
a hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly returned 
to the ball-room. Louis XIV. granted her a pardon, and 
she withdrew to Brussels, where she became the mistress 
of the Elector of Bavaria. However, she soon returned 
to the Parisian opera, and died in 1707, at the age of 37. 
Under.the regency, a pistol meeting took place between 
the Marquise de Nelle and the Countess Polignac for the 
possession of the Duc de Richelieu—and in more modern 
times, so late indeed as 1827, a Madame B , at St. 
Rambert, received a challenge to fight with pistols; and 
about the same period, a lady of Chateauroux, whose 
husband had received a slap in the face without resentin 
the insult, called out the offender, and fighting him wit 
swords, severely wounded him.—Millingen’s History of 
Duelling. 


A Boy Hero.—Simple occurrences and fine sentiments 
frequently survive the memory of great battles. Vellore 
has been a theatre for every species of military outrage ; 
yet the following instance of manly fortitude in a boy will 
be remembered when all those outrages are entirely for- 

otten. The son of Colonel Lang, Governor of Vellore. 
Coving been taken prisoner by Hyder Ali, he was order- 
ed into the presence of the despot, who desired him to sit 
down and write a letter to his father, offering him a splen- 
did establishment if he would surrender the city of which 
he was governor ; but in case he refused, the son should 
be sacrificed. The boy coolly rejected the service; and 
upon Hyder’s pressing him with many threats, he burst 
into tears ond exclaimed, ‘‘If you consider me base 
enough to write such a letter, on what ground can you 
think so meanly of my father? You may cut me to a 
thousand pieces ; but you cannot make him a traitor !’’"— 
Chambers’s London Journal. 


Tue Divine-sELL,—as every one knows,—is an iron 
cube about six feet in each direction. Ours was not strict- 
ly a cube, being perhaps a couple of feet wider across the 
bottom than it is at top—in fact a very steep-sided pyra- 
mid with the top cut off. It was suspended by a strong 
chain, attached to a purchase of two three-fold blocks, 
through which was rove a five-inch hawser. This was 
ve to a windlass, worked, not by handspikes, but 
by wheels, in the manner of a winch; so that the move- 
ments were smooth, and not in jerks. On the surface of 
the water there lay coiled up a long leather hose, like the 
pipe of a fire-engine. One end of this was connected 
with a forcing-pump on board the vessel belonging to the 
diving establishment, which, I need not say, was secure- 
ly moored over the spot it was required to examine. The 
other end of this pipe or hose entered the top of the bell, 
where the air was forced in at a valve opening inwards. 
The pipe was several fathoms longer than the perpendi- 
cular depth of the water, so that when the bell reached 
the bottom, there were still several coils of air-pipe float- 
es the surface. 

hen we reached the vessel, the diving-bell was hang- 
ing over the stern, and just so high, that when the boat 
under it, we easily stepped from the stern sheets 
to the foot-boards lying across the lower part of the bell, 
and thence gained the seats fastened inside it about half- 
way up. We sat on one bench, and the workmen on the 
other. In the middle, between us, was suspended a large 
hammer, a very important appendage. When seated, our 
feet, resting on the cross piece, were about six inches 
from the bottom of the bell, and our backs rested against 
the side of this mysterious-looking apartment. 

I confess I felt not a little queerish when the man call- 
ed out ‘‘ Lower away!’’ and the bell gradually descend- 
ing on the water, like a huge extinguisher, shut us com- 
pletely out from the world above. The instant the lips 
of the bell touched the water, the people in the vessel be- 
gan working the force-pump, and we could hear the air, 
at each stroke of the piston, entering the valve with a 
sharp, quick, hissing noise. The object of this process is 
not only to supply the divers with fresh air, but also, and 
chiefly, to exclude the water, which, if the quantity of air 
in the bell were not forcibly augmented, so as to maintain 
its volume, and the bell kept constantly full, would enter 
it and cones an inconvenient portion of the space. If 
any vessel, filled with air at the surface of the sea, be 
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sunk under its surface to the depth say of thi 

an opening be left by which watee Bebe oy te 
within the vessel will be condensed into one half its y. 
lume, the other half of the vessel being of COUTSE een. 
pied by water. To prevent this happening in the case d 
the diving-bell, the forcing “pep iS put in action, the 
effect of which is to keep the bell, during the whole of is 
descent, and to whatever depth it may reach, constan:|; 
full of air. But as the condensation becomes M 
the depth is increased, it is more and more rm 
work the pump as the bell goes down, or, in other wonk 
the actual quantity of air held by the bell is increases 
though its volume be always the same. ' 

This condensation produces an extremely disagreeable 
effect on most persons who go down for the first tine 
though the workmen soon get accustomed to bear it wih. 
out inconvenience. The lower edge of the bell was tw: 
above a couple of inches below the surface before we tv. 

an to feel an unpleasant pressure on the ears, At firs, 

owever, the pain was not considerable, and we had |i. 
sure to contemplate the oddness of our situation, as ve 
saw the waves rippling over us, through the strong gs 
windows placed in the top. But in a short while, wher 
our depth was a fathom or two beneath the surface of the 
sea, the pain became so excessive as to be scarcely bear. 
able. I cannot better describe it than by saying, thatit 
was as if a violent toothache were trencicead anon 
It was not like an ordinary earache, acute and piercing, 
but dead, burning, and fierce. I confess that it quite ou. 
mastered my fortitude, and in the apprehension of the 

ressure bursting in the drum of the ear, I suggested the 
oe of making the signal to be pulled up again. Bu 
my companion’s nerves were stronger, and he called on, 
though in equal distress, ‘‘ Let us bear it out, now we 
have bézun.’’ So down we went. 

In spite of this annoyance, it was not possible to be in- 
sensible to the singularity of our situation—at the botton 
of the sea, and cut off from all the rest of the world bym 
less an interposition than the great ocean rolling over out 
heads! It was quite light, however, and we could dis- 
tinctly see the fish swimming about below us, close to the 
bell. As the water was not very clear, it was not until 
we came within eight or ten feet of the bottom that we 
discovered the pavement on which the sea rested. The 
partial muddiness probably made the sweeping ned 
the tide more conspicuous; and I rather think this ws 
the most striking circumstance of the whole scene. _ 

At length the bell actually touched the ground, whieh 
consisted of a bed of shingle, composed of ioe slate 
about as big as my hand, being the remainder of a smal 
shoal which, having been found very ey a and 
convenient to the anchorage, had been g ually removed 
by means of the diving-bell. ‘This troublesome shod, 
the name of which I forget (and which all the world my 
now forget and forgive, as it no longer exists,) Was re 
thirty feet square or thereabout, and had twenty-two 


water over it. As it lay directly opposite ° dosh wi 
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bell till we were just upon him, when he 

sen let Soting perhaps at our folly in quitting our 
mn element r his—an example he no mind to fol- 
low We were now twenty-seven feet below the surface, 
‘saving satisfied ourselves of having reached the bot- 
picking up a stone, we desirec the man to make 

the signal to be pulled up again. _ This he did by striking 
the ae of the bell very gently with the hammer. These 
blows, it appears, are distinctly heard above ; and even 
sounds much fainter are heard, such as those caused by 
the workmen striking the ground with their pickaxes. 
The wishes of those who are below are conveyed by 
means of & previously concerted series of blows. A cer- 
tain number is to oll =, another to lower down the bell ; 
one set directs it to be moved east, another west, and 


"The moment we began to ascend, the forcing-pump 
was stopped, as no more air was required to exclude the 
water, and we had an ample store for breathing during 
the return to the upper world. Indeed, it was curious to 
observe how the air expanded as we rose again, the 
pressure became less. This was made manifest by its 
bubbling out at the bottom of the bell. I don’t exactly 
know the cause, but when we had been drawn ap about 
s couple of feet, the bell was filled with mist. The vio- 
leat pressure on the ears was also, of course, relieved, 
but the pain continued with considerable severity till we 
reached the surface. When we were about half way up, 
| found the blood running from my nose, and Captain 
Biliott spat blood for some hours afterwards. He conti- 
med very unwell all that day, and was not quite re-esta- 
tished br some time. I was not actually sick, as he 
was, but the pain, or rather an extreme delicacy in my 
ears, continued for nearly a week. From all we could 
arn from the workmen, it seems that we suffered more 
ererely than most people do. A general sense of incon- 
venient pressure is felt, but seldom any violent pain. 
They even told us of a lady who had suffered so little that 
she wrote a letter when down, and dated ‘‘ from the bot- 
tom of the sea!’”’—a feat which very fairly earned for 
her the cognomen of the - ermalitiens B. Hall, in 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 


SrrawseRnies.—In most parts of England, strawber- 
nes are eaten alone, or dipped individually in sugar, before 
being put into the mouth: and to suit this le of con- 
— they are brought to table with their stems, 
which form shanks to hold by. But in Scotland they are 
consumed in a far more wholesale manner. There they 
we brought to table stripped of their stems, and are 
ladled out and eaten with a plenteous infusion of cream 
and sugar. ‘‘ Strawberries and cream’ is, in fact, one of 
the grand national treats which st rs may reckon 
upon seeing set before them in the early weeks of July, 
and to which ee full justice is done. In the neigh- 
Sourhood of Edinburgh, there are a number of cabethas 
deriving celebrity from their extensive strawberry 
—_ and to these parties proceed from town to enjoy 
fruit in perfection, that is to say along with the rich- 
est and most delicious cream. In the vicinity of Dublin, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Strawberry Beds’’ in the same manner 
Miract immense crowds of persons in the summer even- 
ings, when the fruit is in its prime. Those who are ac- 
customed to see strawberries only in the small pottles in 
Which yg at Covent Garden market, ean form 
bat afeeble idea of the mode of consumption at either 
the Scotch or the Irish metropolis. 

Of late years there have been man changes and im- 
provements in the strawberry world. ifty or sixty years 
0, only about a dozen sorts were known, those of the 
Pre size being called hautboys, from being originally 
pang the haut bois or high woods of Bohemia. Ac- 
ording to horticulturists, there are now some hundreds 
he ct varieties, produced by crossing, change of situ- 
a » and other circumstances. An old and respectable 
fom We enown. a8 the Old Scarlet, was introduced 
on So hen 1625, and has been the prolific source of 
ra radrig-se The Austrian Scarlet, the Roseberry, 
Bad tch Scarlet, the Aberdeen Seedling, the Grove 
Searle a the Downton, Sir George Mackenzie’s Late 
lente Gon ia Scarlet, Prolific Hautboys, and 
cm Seedling, may be noticed among h of 
from the Y, Some poor sorts have ‘Seca banished 

market, and given place to Keen’s Seedling, 


-derably greater. A shell from the enemy’s 
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which combines good flavour with largeness of size, and 
is an excellent bearer. The object in cultivating so many 
varieties is to obtain a succession of fruit through the sea- 
son, some sorts ripening and being ready for market in 
May, while others come to maturity in the course of June 
and July. It should be understood, however, that it is 
only in the neighbourhood of London that the successive 
cropping of strawberries, or the forcing of them at parti- 
cular seasons, is methodically conducted on a large scale. 
In most parts of the country, the vicinity of Edinburgh 
included, the fruit in its different varieties comes almost 
at once into the market, the season lasting about three 
weeks, and then all is over. The exceeding precarious- 
ness of the crop, from the chance damage of rains, 
makes the rearing of strawberries a business of little pro- 
fit, and lately it has been abandoned by a number of our 
market | mp mee This is a circumstance to be regret- 
ted, and we should hope that, by a greater attention to 
the cultivation of late sorts, which would not arrive at 
maturity till late in July and August, a greater degree of 
success in rearing might be secured. To those who 
would wish to procure horticultural information on a sub- 
ject so important, we cannot do better than refer them to 
a work which we have been indebted to in the present 
sketch—it is entitled ‘‘ The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” 
by Mr. Macintosh, head gardener to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, at Dalkeith—a work abounding in useful particu- 
lars respecting the artificial growth of all our fruits, and 
so beautiful in its execution, as to be a fit object of orna- 
5 er for a lady’s drawing-room.—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
ournal. 


Presence or Minp.—During the forenoon of the 18th, 
whilst lying in square, we were much ex: to the 
of the French artillery. If a cannon-shot passed 
the ranks, it was sure to kill or wound three or four ; but 
if a shell alighted and exploded, the mischief was consi- 
ns alighted 
in the middle of our square. Lieutenant-Colonel C—, 
although a very heavy man, with the greatest nimble- 
ness, sprang towards it, seized it in both hands, and 
placing his thumb over the burning fusee, so as to stifle 
it, or otherwise prevent its exploding, threw it over the 
men’s heads out of the square, his was done, of 
course, at the risk of instant death to himself. We were 
cautioned afterwards, when a shell alighted near us, to 
lie flat down for a few seconds till the explosion took 
place, by which means many lives were saved. Whe- 
ther from the softness of the und, or the unskilful 
manufacture of the French shells, I know not, but I ob- 
served a number alight which never exploded. In this 
instance, fortunately, the officer with a slight, 
burn of his thumb, as his servant told me afterwards. 
This act of courageous devotion —— saved many 
ya paprmmaeed of Waterloo—Chambers’s Edinburgh 

ournal. 


Cotour or THe Arr.—When we look at the sky on 
a clear day, it appears like a large light blue arch set over 
our head, and seen through the bape invisible sub- 
stance called air. But this is not the case: there is no 
blue dome above us, and when the sky is viewed from 
any elevated region of the earth, as the top of a high 
mountain or in a balloon, and where we would expect 
that this supposed blue vault would be more distinct, and 
manifest its blue tint more decidedly, it appears not more 
blue, but dark or black. In proportion as the spectator 
rises above the surface of the earth, and has less air above 
him, and that very rare, the blue tint gradually disap- 
pears ; and if he could attain a height at which there is 
no air, the sky would be perfectly black, there would be 
total darkness all around, except in the direction in which 
the sun’s rays fall upon him. This leads to the inference, 
that the air itself is of a blue colour. But how does it 
happen that we see this blue colour of the air only when 
we ook at the ety. or at a distant mountain or forest ? 
Why is not the blue colour seen in the air surrounding 
us when we look towards a house or wall not so far re- 
moved, or even in the air in a room, or in the air con- 
tained in what we call an empty glass vessel? A very 
simple experiment will explain the reason of this apparent 
anomaly. If we take any large glass vessel which con- 
tains a liquid of a deep colour, and have several glass 
tubes of different diameters, from an inch to a 10th or 20th 
of an inch, and fill these tubes with liquid out of the large 
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vessel : though we have the same liquid in all, and hence, 
in all the matter which causes the colour, it will be seen 
that the tint will gradually become more faint in propor- 
tion as the diameter of the tube is less, until, in the 
smallest, the liquid is clear and colourless like water. 
The intensity of the colour is just in proportion to the 
mass at which the spectator looks, and a very small 
quantity of that which, in large quantities, has a strong 
colour, does not present any colour at all, and thus, 
though the great body of air which is opposed to us, when 
we look at a clear sky or any distant object, transmits a 
sufficient quantity of blue rays to produce an impression 
of that colour on the eye, the small quantity in a glass, 
in a room, or even within the compass of a few miles, 
cannot convey enough of blue rays to the eye to ee 
the colour which the air manifests in a large y— 
mbers. 

Frence Rewarps ror Tatent anp Virtvt.—One 
of the most interesting exhibitions of Paris lately took 
place, viz., the distribution of prizes accorded by the 
Academie Francaise for the most useful literary works, 
and the best instances of moral actions during the past 
year. An interesting detail was first read by the secre- 
tary, relative to the nature of the literary productions 
which were to be rewarded, and he ended by announcing 
that the prize for poetry (fifteen hundred francs) on the 
given theme, ‘‘ The Influence of Christian Civilization 
in the East,’’ had been gained by M. Alfred des Essarts, 
who would read his poem to the audience. The young 
author was then led up to the president, from whom he 
received a rich gold medal; and, amidst warm plaudits 
from the members, he read aloud his manuscript. Of the 
eight prizes for works most useful to morality, six were 
to female writers, who, as the secretary gallantly said, 
had united elegance with power, and purity with indus- 
try. When the literary rewards were terminated, the 

rizes for virtuous actions were detailed by the director, 

. de Jouy, who is so well known in es by his 
‘* Hermit of the Chaussee D’Autin,’’ published many 


ears ago. A sum of 10,000f., (£400) was given amon 
7° wn for praiseworthy acts: the first prize, o' 


3, to a poor washerwoman, who, alt h she had 
seven children of her own, had adopted eight orphans 
fifteen years ago, and had maintained them through 
many struggles and difficulties ever since. Another prize 
was to an officer who had saved the life of a child trom 
a burning house, which no one else would enter; and, 
after his first escape, hearing a female voice from the se- 
cond floor, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, save my daughter !’’ 
regardless of the fearful danger, the young man rushed 
up the ladder, and found his difficulties increased by the 
mother and daughter having fainted ; however, by almost 
superhuman exertion, he saved both, at the expense of 
severe personal injury to himself. A further sum of 
10,000f. was given in smaller portions, for instances of 
virtue and domestic good conduct in humble life, the par- 
ties residing in the provinces.—Jb. 

Boox-sTeatinc at THE British Museum.—Charles 
Wilcox, a young man of gentlemanly manners, who de- 
scribed himself as having been a student at Trinity Col- 
lene, Cambridge, was placed before Mr. Greenwood, 
char; 
books at the British Museum, with having stolen several 
books from the reading-room.—Mr. Panizzi stated that 
the prisoner was in the habit of attending the reading- 
room at the British Museum, with a regular admission 
ticket, and having reason to suspect that he purloined the 
books, witness set a person to watch. On Saturday af- 
ternoon witness addressed him, requesting him to accom- 
pany him into the library. The prisoner had three 
standard novels handed to him, and only returned two of 
them. He inquired where the other volume was? The 

risoner replied that he did not know, but perhaps it had 

en left upon the table, and he made a movement to- 
wards the door to leave, but witness stood before him, 
and said, ‘‘ No, we must find the book first.’ Witness 
then sent one of the attendants to look after it, but he 
could not find it. The prisoner seemed astonished, and 
said, ‘‘I hope you do not suspect me.’’ Witness said, 
‘Tt was very awkward, but several other volumes had 


ged by Mr. Antonio Panizzi, keeper of the printed | fi 





MISCELLANY. 
| been missed since he had had them.” 


He denied 
aay of them. Witness detained him, and 
for Sir Henry Ellis, the principal librarian, and also 
policeman. ‘The prisoner again denied all k 
the books. On the arrival of Sir Henry Ellis, wi 
informed him that the prisoner had had three 
the Standard Novels, and only returned two. 
soner again asked, ‘‘ If they suspected him ?”” 
replied ** Yes: it is of no use, you have got a 
your pocket now, and the poli will find 
when he comes.’ The prisoner then expressed a wi 
to speak to Sir Henry Ellis and wirness in private, 
— | declined, and he then put his hand into his 
and produced the volume of ‘ Lionel Lincoln’ 
had been missing. In reply to the questions, the 
said, that when a person wishes for a particular 
has to fill up a ticket with the name of the book 
therein, i i i 

no person ma 
tution.—Prisoner : I 


Pie 


elit 


is? 


itt 


iri 
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intention of ultimately detaining it. 

placed it in a few days.—He was fully committed for trial 
on this charge. The prisoner was again charged with 
stealing a volume of ‘‘ Carlisle’s Miscellany,” &e. A 
third charge was preferred against him of having stolen 
a volume of ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and 
volume of the ‘‘ Library of Romance,’’ &c. Mr. Hewit, 
bookseller, 141 Holborn, stated that he knew the pr. 
soner, and purchased the two volumes produced from 
him about two months ago. The prisoner said be took 
‘* Carlisle’s Miscellany’’ home to read, it being an er- 
pensive work, beyond his means, and he ex 
them, the first for the fourth, and the fourth for the third. 
He sold many books to Mr. Hewitt, and he had sold him 
the ‘* Hunchback,”’ in red cloth boards, but he most 
sitively denied selling the volume of the “ Hi 
now produced. He was fully committed. He was again 
placed at the har, charged by Mr. Samiel Rees, pro- 
prietor of the Grand Cigar Divan and Readi 
opposite Exeter Hall, Strand, with having stolen two 
books from the reading-room. The prisoner denied the 
charge, but was committed for trial, and eventually cov- 
veyed in the police-van to Newgate. ‘The prisoner,in 
reply to a question from Mr. Greenwood, ‘said that be 
was about to take out his degrees at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Sergeant Lister stated that ‘his 

were full of manuscripts, and he had nearly a 
work, ‘‘ The Life and Works of Chatterton, the Poet; 
that his habits were regular and frugal ; that he was a 
the habit of studying from morning till night, and ther 
was no accounting for his having committed such thefis— 
Examiner. 


Suvevtar Wounp.—On our march to Parison the 

a. strong fer. 
| garrisoned, 
detachment of our 


well and hearty, minus one eye, su 


patch. But the strangest part remains to be: 
our march to England, on Christmas day following, whilst 


uartered in the city of Abbeville, he was at dinner wit 
Be comrades, ae 4 a cannister shot dropped: from the 
roof of his mouth into his plate. He came “ 
about six months after, with the battalion I belonged 
I have been frequently in his company, and ht 
several questions ; he said he had no vular pall 
his head during the time the ball was | int, B 
did he feel any ill effects from it, with t exception. 
the loss of his eye. He was discharged at the mee We 
in 1817, with a pension of 6d. a-dgy.—Anecdotes 
terloo—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
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LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


the Baltic. 2 vols. post 8vo. London. 
smpe 1841. 


So few books open any thing like a distinct view 
of the state of society in any department of the Rus- 
sian Empire, that this publication would have been 
acceptable, even had its mere literary merit been in- 
considerable. It affords a clearer notion of the inte- 
rior life of Esthonia—of the country, the provincial 
capital, the nobility, the peasantry, the agricultural eco- 
nomy—but, above all, of the real domestic economy 
and habits of the local gentry—than we have been 
able to gather from all the travels in our library re- 
specting any other section of that immense territory, 
and that infinitely diversified population. But this 

ight have been accomplished by a comparatively 
mite pen, so it were but an honest one. Here 
we have the results of close feminine observation in 
anew sphere set down ight — an easy unaffected 

language, as might have given great attrac- 
ma  Adiedion of the most hackneyed scenery, 
and the most familiar manners. 

It ems that an elder sister of the authoress be- 
came some years ago the wife of an Esthonian gen- 
teman, who lives usually on his estates. T 
letters describe a visit to the expatriated baroness, 
which extended over ten or twelve months, and af- 
forded ample opportunity for studying the district and 
itsinhabitants. Being, however, substantially, the 
real letters addressed to the family here at home, 
bg give in equal fulness, the first impressions 

the ultimate conclusions of the writer. We 
shall select specimens of both, without being par- 
ticalarly careful about adhering to the order of her 


he steamboat in which she left the Thames was 
caught in one of the most violent of equinoctial 

and very narrowly esca foundering in the 
Northem Sea. The whole of this terrific night is 
om in the opening pages with such simple unla- 

strength, and in the midst of the horrors so 
many indications of the writer's own character are 
weonsciously given, that the reader’s admiration and 
respect are at once excited and enchained at the out- 
we. Wehave seldom read any thing more striking 
than the description of the English passengers— 
both during the danger—and after the manly old of- 
fer in command had announced that he believed it 
wer, It is a picture that calls up the true glow of 
painiotic pride. The shattered vessel found refuge 
ita Norwegian harbour, and while almost all on 
bard were yet apparently in the full though quiet 
fervour of religious thankfulness, a French steamer, 
Vhich had shared the same peril, hove in sight, and 
presently anchored by their side :— 


“A party of us went on board her, and, had the 
leh of a wand transported us to the Palais Royal, 
tte change could not have been more complete. It 
"is Panis itself, and Paris as if no storm had ever 

Or rather as if its reminiscence were worthiest | 

ved ina Bacchanal. Above seventy gers | 
Were on board, all laughing, flirting, and drinki 

pagne, with levity in their flushed cheeks, | 
. than negligence in many a careless costume. 
ee seen we were toasted with loud cries of 

Wel’Angleterre !” by a score of voices and glasses 
“a honour which our quiet John Ballism received 
Rost ungraciously. But there were beautiful crea- 





ne this + crew, wit Ailing wareae, 
costumes like pictures by Sir Peter Lely, | 
Maren, 1849, Museum. , 38 - 
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and looks as light as if they had studied under the 
same royal patron,—and French Viscomtes with 
Shakspeare-cut chins,—and Italian Opera-singers 
with bold flashing gaze,—and amongst the rest was 
— fair country woman, like a drop of pure crys- 

amidst a row of false pearls. e longed to 
carry her off and give one of our party in exchange.” 
—vol. i., pp. 16, 17. 


After refitting amidst the kind Norwegians, and a 
hasty glimpse of the neighbouring country, the 
steamer made its way to Co » which is 
briefly described, and thence up the Baltic to Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg. We introduced in a re- 
cent article on Russia* a small specimen of our au- 
thoress’s chapters on this capital—the best ever yet 
published on the subject. For another, take this 
sketch at the Custom-House, which the English 
party reached before the business of the French 
steamer already mentioned had been quite finished, 
although its company, by open and weledens appli- 
cation of the golden key, had stolen a march on our 
country folks, and avoided sundry preliminary obsta- 
cles in the ascent of the Neva:— 


‘Here an immense salle, strewed with hundreds 
of opened and unopened boxes, and dotted with Joi- 
tering groups of la Jeune France, received us. With 
these latter we exchanged some looks of malice, as 
they lounged about, some yawning in weary impa- 
tience, others wringing their hands in impotent an- 

er, while a black-looking being withface like a 

ull-dog and paws like a bear, fumbled and crumbled 
a delicate garde robe without mercy—stirring up 
large and small, tender and tough, things precious 
and things vile, ruthlessly ther, to the unutterable 
indignation and anguish of the proprietor. To wit- 
ness the devastation of an English writing-desk was 
acurious sight to an uninterested spectator.’ First, 
the lock excited great Tr, and was a convinci 

roof that little was to 


done with Bramah eS 
rute force; and, this passed, there ensued as strik- 
ing an illustration of the old adage of a bull in a 


china-shop as could ibly be devised. Every 
touch was mischief. They soiled the writing-paper 
and spilt the ink ; mixed up wax, wafers, and water- 
colours. Then, in their search for Russian bank- 
notes, the introduction of which is strictly interdicted, 
they shook out the blotting-book, whence a shower 
of letters of introduction, cards of address, and a va- 
riety of miscellaneous documents, floated to distant 
corners of the salle,—ransacked the private drawer, 
of which they were perfectly au fait,—displaced all 
the steel paraphernalia, and then crammed them into 
their wrong places, cutting their fingers at the same 
time—the only action which afforded the spectator 
any unmixed pleasure ; and now, smarting with the 
pain, flung down the lid, and left the grumbling 
owner to gather his ok po fragments er as 
he best could, Beyond the writing-desk they did 
not choose to proceed. It was past the regulation 
time, and, instead of allowing the weary traveller, as 
is usual in such cases, to take his carpet-bag of ne- 
cessaries, the smallest article was denied with a 
stolid pertinacity which intimated no great sympathy 
on their parts for the comforts of clean linen. 

“ All this is, and must be most disgusting to a 
traveller's feelings. This is not the intention of any 
custom-house in the world, or, if so of Russia, 
more’s the pity. At best all custom-house la- 
tions, in the case of the mere traveller, can but be con- 


* Quarterly Review, No. cxxxiv., p. 346. 
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sidered as a evil, whieh further falls on 
him just at the time —_ he is least fitted to ed 
unnecessary fatigue, detention, or vexation. e 
courtesy and hospitalit of nations therefore de- 
mands that the needful forms be conducted with the 
utmost kindness and politeness, while good sense 
dictates their being submitted to in the same spirit. 
Few travellers remain long enough in Russia to wear 
off the disagreeable impressions of their inaugura- 
tion scene, whereas I have seen foreigners, and Rus- 
sians among the number, whose civil reception and 
gentlemany treatment at the English custom-house 
and alien-office inspired them with instant respect for 
the land they trod. And after all, in which of these 
two countries are these regulations the least evaded ? 
Decidedly not in Russia. Those who are received 
with suspicion will not be the most inclined to re- 
spect the laws.”’"—vol. i., pp. 38-40. 


Our authoress is so fortunate as to be received into 
the private residence of a Russian officer holding a 
high place in the military administration, Under 
such auspices she sees the ‘ions to all poss#le advan- 
tage, and moreover sees interior manners and ma- 
chinery to which few travellers ever have access. 
We content ourselves, however, with one picture 
more—that of a wedding :— 


“Passing the interminable Corps des Cadets— 
the longest fagade in the known world—our atten- 
tion was caught by the most delicious strains of vocal 
music, and observing the chapel part lighted up, and 
carriages waiting, Baron S. pronounced a Russian 


wedding to be going forward. In a moment the 


check-string was pulled, the horses’ heads turned, 
and we alighted at the doorway. The chapel itself 


was on the second story, divided off with glass 
doors, which we were proceeding to open much to 
our satisfaction, when, with all the dignity of high 
integrity, the officials rushed to repulse us—not, 
however, till we had caught a tantalizing glimpse 
of a fair girl with a rueful countenance, ainten to 
fore an altar, with candle in hand, as if about to 
light her own funeral pileyand a gentleman of no 
very promising exterior at her side. This was enough 
to have fired the ardour of a saint, but in our hurry, 
bethinking ourselves only of a terrestrial remedy, we 
applied that infallible key, fitted to al! hearts as well 
as doors in Russia—looks of integrity vanished, 
smiles of bland acquiescence pms and ina mo- 
ment, ‘all the doors flew open.” We entered, and 
mixed among the bridal party, and, gradually ad- 
vancing, found ourselves within a few paces of the 
bride, and I trust diverted her thoughts pleasantly, 
for the ceremony was long, and the bridegroom old 
enough to have been her grandfather. The ill-sorted 
air stood together in the centre of the small chapel 
fore an altar, each holding a taper as emblem of 
the light of their works, and, between them and 
altar, a stout burly tee with handsome jovial 
tenance and fine flowing beard and hair; on 
either hand a subordinate. After reading prayers at 
some length, he gave the bridegroom a golden ring— 
the shining metal typifying that henceforward he 
should shine like the sun in his spouse’s eye ; and to 
her one of silver, emblem of the moon, as reminding 
her to borrow light solely from the favour of her hus- 
band’s countenance—an admonition which in this in- 
Stance seemed doubly necessary. These were ex- 
changed amidst a profusion of bowings and cross- 
ings, the choristers, about twenty in number, dressed 
in the court uniform, taking up the ‘ Ghospodi Po- 
milui,’ or ‘Lord have mercy on us,’ in strains 
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which seemed hardly of this earth. The priest then 
addressed the pale girl, whom we ascertained to be 
an orphan, ——— for a home, in an extempore ex. 
hortation —_ the duties awaiting her, with a map. 
ner so e and persuasive, his full Russian foy. 
ing so harmoniously from his lips, that, not 
comprehending a word, my attention was riveted 
and my heart touched. - The bridegroom, who stooi 
without any discernible expression whatsoever on 
his countenance, received the same admonition in his 
turn; the —— OF pope, as they are termed in the 
Russian church, alternatel putting on and off his 
high mitred cap, which with his costly robes gare 
him the air of a Jewish high-priest. This coneluded, 
the sacrament, here taken with the elements mixed, 
was administered, which, besides the sacred mean- 
ing received in all Christian churches, on this occa 
sion further typifies the cup of human joy and sorrow 
henceforth to be shared by a married couple. Of this 
each partook alternately three times, then kissed 
the book on the altar. The attendants now brought 
forward two gilt crowns, which were received with 
reverence and many crossings by the priest, and two 
ntlemen in plain clothes, advancing from the 
amily party in which we had usurped a place, took 
the crowns, and the priest, blessing the couple with 
their respective names of Anna Ivanovna and Peter 
Nicolaiwitch, placed the one on the man’s head, and 
held the other over that of the girl, whose head-dress 
did not admit of a nearer approach. This latter, 
with her veil flowing from the back of her head, her 
long white garments, and pensive looks, seemed 2 
fair statue beneath a golden canopy ; while the poor 
man, encumbered with a candle in one hand, the 
perpetual necessity of crossing himself with the 
other, and his stupendous head-gear, looked quite 
ridiculous object, and, vainly attempting to bow with 
his body and keep his head erect, was near losing his 
crown several times. In this, however, lies the pith 
of the ceremony—so much so that the Russian worl 
to marry is literally to crown. This com 
tinued some time, while copious portions of the 
Scriptures were read, holy water strewed round, and 
clouds of incense flung about the pair—their saia's 
called upon to protect them—and lastly a solemn in- 
vocation addressed to the sry to bless these his 
children like Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, 
Joseph and Mary, &c., to keep them like Nosh ia 
the Ark, Jonas in the fish’s belly, and the Hebrew 
captives in the fiery furnace; and, that traditim 
might not be omitted, to give them joy such as the 
Empress Helen felt on discovering the true cross. 
Then, taking a hand of each in his, the priest drew 
them, himself walking backwards, and the crown 
bearers following in slow procession, three times 
round the altar. Now the crowns were 
kissed three times by bride and bridegroom, the 
choristers ceased, the altar disappeared, and 
and attendants, retreating backward to the cha 
end, vanished behind the screen, and all was silest 
in a moment. a 
‘* Here you will conclude the ceremon terminated 
so at least thought we, and so perhaps did the happy 
couple, who seemed well nigh exhausted ; a 
the ci-devant crown-bearers seized upon the Hil 
hurried her to the screen which divides off the Hoy 
of Holies in a Russian church, where she prosir 
herself three times in rapid succession belore ach 
pictures of two saints, touching the floor oe 
lunge audibly with her fair fo ; the am 
oe. so great that, but for the — of her we 
dants, she must have sunk. 
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|eft to prostrate himself unassisted, which done each 
kissed the picture the requisite three times. And 
now the bridal party advanced to congratulate—the 
pride’s tears flowed fast—a general kissing com- 
menced—and we sounded a rapid retreat, for in the 
crowd and confusion it seemed very immaterial on 
whom this superabundance of caresses might fall. 
“It is only just to say that the whole ceremony 
pressive, 80 much so as quite to over- 
ixture of orientalisms and traditions 
I should also add that marriage 
issoluble—that no kind of 
is permitted— 


laced. 
ma We returned home, but my thoughts involunta- 


tily followed that pale girl whose early marriage it 
had been our fate to witness. I longed to whisper to 
her words of hope that the rough-looking staff she 
had chosen to lean upon through life might prove a 
kind and a trae one. But good looks are truly nothing 
—lobjet qu’on aime a toujours de beaux yeux.” — 
vol. in pp. 78-84. 

This lady, so far from adopting the contemptuous 
tone usual with French and English tourists in Rus- 
sia, appears to give the government of the Emperor 
Nicholas credit for a most sincere zeal in promoting 
the welfare and happiness of the people. Of the 
Czar himself she uniformly expresses herself with 
not merely respect, but enthusiasm. Then, her pic- 
twes of the household in which she was domesti- 
cated are so pleasing—those of the parties and festi- 
vities in which she mingled under their protection so 
very bright—that we certainly gather from herself 
few materials for solving the difficulty which she 

ip opounds in her farewell paragraph—éo wit — 


“What is there about this capital which renders 
itsounloveable as a residence? 1 had experienced 
within its walls kindness as much beyond | expec- 
lations as my deserts—not only courtesy and hospi- 
wlity, but real genuine Christian pons hronalivne I 
med away with a feeling of thankfulness that my 
life was not destined to be spent there. It seems as 
if the soil, revenging itself for having been taken by 
force, and appropriated to a purpose Nature never 

, inspires a sense of dreariness and loneli- 
mss which can hardly be rationally accounted for. 
| never read or heard of the English traveller, so- 
journing beyond a few days, who did not quit Pe- 
tersburg with a sentiment of release from bondage ; 
ud many a Russian, long resident abroad, whose 
‘arling vision by day and night it has been to retire 
tohis native capital with the fruits of his expatria- 

‘wa, has, upon experiment, owned the disappoint- 
ment, and ended his days elsewhere. ‘ Je SSteste 

ak is the thankless sentence you hear from 

ery mouth.”—vol. i., p. 109. 

The traveller was detained much longer in St. Pe- 
leburg than she had intended, in consequence of a 
‘uart attack of fever; and in short, the Russian 
Winter had fairly set in before she was able to set 

" for the destined goal of her pilgrimage in Estho- 
ta. She was not easily to be frightened, however, 
ofa of the inland journey, which her hospi- 

may be pardoned for having perhaps 
exaggerated ; and being provided with a 
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faithful, firm-hearted, and adroit courier, she accom- 
plished her five or six hundred dismal miles, chiefly 
through endless pine-forests, amidst intense cold and 
eternally driving snow, without any serious mishap. 
At length, at the end of a superlatively dreary day, 
she saw the old black towers of Reval frowning over 
the ne reached, just as night eer | in, the 
upper city, or — where the provinci n 
have they hereditary hotels all pl etter nd mod 
quite apart from the traffickers of the port; and here 
she was received, it is needless to say how, by her 
sister, and a circle of new tions—includin 
lively tokens of the lapse of time in the shape o 
half-a-dozen fine little Esthonians, male and female, 
excellently qualified to disturb the unpacking of the 
long-expected aunt’s boxes and bag. The family had 
been waiting for her at Reval, and in a few days 
they all started together for the rural castle. 

She opens her first letter from amidst these new 
kinsfolk and their friends with a paragraph which 
says so much in a few words that we must transcribe 
it:— 

“ What a world of boundless novelty opens on 
the individual who finds himself suddenly thrown 
into the innermost home-life of a hitherto strange 
people! In general the traveller is left, and most 
justly so, to wear his way gradually into the privacy 
of other nations, and by the time he has attained 
some knowledge of their habits, has somewhat 
blunted the edge of his own. This is the most na- 
tural course, and also the fairest: otherwise the same 
individual who is at once thrust into the lights and 
shadows of one country, ere the retina of his under- 
standing has lost the im of another, and who, in 
many instances, is placed in situations in the new 
home which he never tried in the old, runs the risk 
of being very open-eyed to other people’s foibles and 
pega and most comfortably blind to;his own. 

e are such creatures of habit that it is difficult to 





judge of the inner system of a foreign land other- 
wise than too severely, till after several months of 
observation, nor othefwise than too favourably after 


as many years. But the reverse is applicable to the 
hasty traveller whose time and opportunity enable 
him only to view the outer shell—to scan that which 
all who run can read. His perceptive powers can 
hardly be too fresh, nor his judgment too crude, upon 
those things whose existence lies but in the novelty of 
his impressions. Like soufflets, they must be served 
hot, and eaten hastily, to be rightly tasted. The 
breath of cool reason would ruin them.”—vol i., pp. 
130, 131. 

The Baron’s chateau lies a day’s journey from 
Reval, and the country between is described as va- 
ried and richly wooded. The whole description of 
this residence is in her most masterly style :— 


“* We arrived in the evening before a grand cres- 
cent-shaped building—recalling in size and form the 
many-tenemented terraces of Regent’s Park. If the 
exterior promised fair, the interior far surpassed all 
expectation, and I have only to shut my eyes to a 
certain roughness and want of finish to fancy myself 
in a regal residence. The richness of the architec- 
tural ornaments,—the beauty of the frescoes and 
painted ceilings—the polish of the many-coloured 
and marble-like parquets—the height, size, and pro- 
portion of the apartments, produce a tout-ensemble of 
the utmost splendour, entirely independent of the aid 
of furniture, which here, like the Narva chairs, 
seems to have been constructed before comfort was 
admitted to form an ingredient in human happiness. 
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“It is a strange assimilation, this splendid case 
built over the simplest, most primitive customs.” — 


—Such a lady as this ought to be above any tamper- 
ing with fine words—we can only guess from the rest 
of the sentence what she means by assimilalion.— 


“The family have no fixed hour for rising, and 
sometimes you find only your host’s empty coffee- 
cup, whilst he is abroad or busy writing ere you 
have risen ; or you meet a servant bearing his slender 


breakfast to him in bed, and long after you are set- 


tled to the occupation of the day, you see him emerg- 
ing from his dormitory in his dressing-gown and 
with a most sleepy face. Breakfast is here not con- 
sidered a meal, and not half the respect paid to it 
which the simplest lunch-tray would command with 
us; some take it standing, others smoking, and the 
’ children as often as not run off with their portion of 
butterbrod to devour it in comfort in some little niche, 
or upon the base of a _— inthe magnificent salle ; 
or faciliate the act of mastication by a continual 
wandering from place to place, which upon English 
carpets would be considered nothing less than petty 
treason. Then at one o’clock we all pass through 
the suite of rooms to a dining-room, spacious and 
splendid enough for Crockford’s Club-house, where 
an excellent, plentiful, and formal repast is served, 
generally preceded by what they call here Frih- 
sttick, or breakfast (the real breakfast according to 
our acception of the term being simply denominated 
café,) which is not treated as a midway morsel to 
silence the voice of appetite, but looked upon as a 
herald, the dinner being in full view, to summon and 
encourage all the powers of relish and enjoyment. Ac- 
cordingly it consists of highly-spiced or salted dishes 
—of strong Swiss cheese, pickled fish, black pudding, 
sausages—washed down witha glass of potent li- 
queur, which the elder ladies seem to enjoy as much 
as the gentlemen.”—[ Why not ?]—“ The cuisine is 
German, upon a foundation of native dishes, one of 
which especially no foreigner can pass a Wednesday 
or a Saturday in this country without tasting; for by 
old established custom, c~ tse two days a kind 
of pudding made of oatmeal, and called bret, regu- 
larly recars in lieu of soup; being handed round by 
one servant, while another follows with an ample 
jug of the richest cream, which you pour over your 
smoking hot bret without any reserve. Cream enters 
into anumber of dishes, and is used with a liberality 
which, except in the cases of its being eaten sour, 
covers in my view a multitude of culinary sins. An- 
other peculiarity of daily occurrence is the rye-bread, 
here slightly fermented for the table of the family, 
and most powerfully so for that of the attendants, 
and which a palate requires the initiation of a few 
weeks ere it can relish. White bread is here consi- 
dered as a delicacy little inferior to cake, being made 
of the finest Moscow flour, easily recognizable by 
its dryness and insipidity, while the term brod is con- 
ventionally restricted exclusively to the long choco- 
late-coloured rye-loaves; and several dear little 
blonde wiseheads were infinitely amused at the igno- 
rance of the English visitor, who at dinner called for 
Schwarzbrod, black bread. The mode of waiting is 
the same as in Germany—the dishes are ueak at 
the sideboard, and carried round—a plan which 
sometimes occasions great mortification, for by the 
time the solitary lump of meat has been laboured 
through, swallowed past redemption, and your plate 
removed, exactly that vegetable succeeds which 
would have given it the requisite relish. It is much 
the fashion in England to malign our old custom of 
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carving at table, and advocate this foreign plan; 
whatever trouble this mode may save the pani 
house, or the gentleman on her right, it affords no ad 
vantage to te guest, who here, while the 

are going their weary rounds with a file of dj 
and detained for minutes by some absent rr 
or dainty child, may pine in vain for a piece of bread 
or glass of water. Tea at six is a slight meal—ihe 
beverage itself being of the finest description ;—byt 
supper is a solemn repast of several courses, when 
much is eaten that it is no wonder but little appetite 
survives for breakfast.”"—vol. i., p. 134. 

By the writer's description, the Esthonian drei 
seems to be exactly the oatmeal porridge of our own 
northern provinces; but we should not fancy it could 
assimilate well with the usual compositions of a Ger. 
man cuisine. As to the carving controversy, ther 
is a good deal to be said on both sides. For our own 
part we incline to think that the old English fashion 
is the only one that ought ever to be thonght of, 
unless where the whole establishment is on a very 
magnificent scale, including, of course, a couple of 
thoroughly skilful carvers at the sideboard ; and that 
even then the comely turbot, salmon, turkey, hauneh, 
or sirloin, ought to be placed decorously on the table, 
so as to admit of its being reconnoitred by the com- 
pany, and then removed for dissection. When the 
party is large, the array of provender in proportion, 
and especially in hot weather, it certainly is a great 
comfort not to have the fumes of huge dishes, parti- 
cularly greasy German dishes, continually under 
one’s nose. As to our authoress’s complaint about 
bread and water, surely any table, large or small, is 
very barbarously set forth, when these essentials and 
a salt-cellar are not within reach of every cover. 

“Servants of both sexes swarm here as numerous- 
ly as in a house of the same rank in and—the 
one it is true with rusty coat and u ed boots, 
but the other neat and tidy, generally still in her vil- 
lage costume, if unmarried her hair braided simply 
and picturesquely round her head, who poor 
over the parquet floors, and, such is the inconve- 


nience of these thoroughfare houses, has no other 


passage from her working-room to the kitchen than 
through the whole splendid suite of drawing-toons. 
Here, as in all countries in an early stage of civili 
zation, the women labour twice as willingly and ¢f- 
fectaally as the men. As household servants they 
become trustworthy and active, work with their nee 
dle, wash, and dress hair superiorly well, while the 
Esthonian ladies require so much attendance, and s- 
custom their servants to consider them as so helpless, 
that is has cost me a severe dumb struggle with a 
officious lady’s-maid to assert the independence of 
my own habits.” 

The whole of this awe carries us back to the 
days of our own forefathers. Such were, no dovtt, 
the arrangements, such the servants, such the dis 
tribution of rooms—privacy, that last and greatest 
of luxuries, never thought of—among the Franklins 
and Vavasours— 

“* Whose table dormant in the hall alway 
Stude ready covered alle the longe day— 
Withouten bake meat never was the 
Of fish, and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
It snewed in the hous of mete and drinke, 
Of alle deinties that men could of thinke. 


A little farther on we read as follows :— 


“ After taking a review of the dwelling-oome wt 
bed-rooms, all spacious and airy, and wanting D%® 
save that most desirable of all bed-room requisites 
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ivacy, my hostess led the way to her eret, Or 
pene ory unlocking the door with a slight so- 
lemnity of manner, ushered me into a crowded trea- 
sury of household goods. ‘The room was a very 
warehouse, hang round, fitted up, and strewed about 
with the namerous items of a housekeeper’s economy, 
ty which those who only consume them often attach 
too little importance, and those who have to provide 
them toomuch. Side by side on the floor stood big- 
bodied bottles of spirit and liqueur, rolls of coarse 
linen, jars of pickles and preserves, hanks of wool, 
loaves of sugar, and bundles of flax. In deep chests 
around was the Moscow flour, salt, sago, saffron, 
starch, &. &&e., while tiers of drawers displayed 
large provisions of native dried apples, pears, cher- 
ries, pm beans, birch-twigs, applied as a decoc- 
tion for wounds—in short a perfect hortus siccus for 
fiitchen use. Around hung balls of twine and yarn, 
nets, corks, candles of as man — ——— as 
those offered to the Virgin of Casan, tanned sheep- 
skins both black and white, and numberless other 
pendent treasures, — one = was “> e 
numerous tions, where raisins, " 
spices for Painter palates were stored. This schaf- 
ferciis the particular sanctuary of the lady of the house, 
who, if she do all, has enough business to transact, 
For the duties of an Esthonian wirthschaft, or ménage, 
are not confined to ordering dinner or scolding ser- 
rants, but like those of our grandmothers a few gene- 
nitions back, who directed the weighty concerns of 
«large country residence, include the weaving of 
- the making of candles, the boiling of soap, 
rewing of liqueurs, &c.; and, communication with 
distant towns being necessarily seldom, it requires 
w small forethought to provide that 7 the long 
noaths of winter the family shall never fail in sugar 
plums, nor the many hangers-on ini the back set- 
tlements of the house in the more stable articles of 
cubsistence. It is trae every lady has her house- 
keeper to advertise her that there is no more home- 
brewed vinegar in the bottle, or home-made starch 
inthe tub, or, if she be unusually wealthy, an extra 
rye emphatically styled a Mamselle, on whom 
wn oe ag escend ; but housekeepers and 
- ' will be human as well as their mistresses, 
Sometimes all three unite in forgetting some im- 
Perlant trifle which equally spoils the dinner and the 
— of the Hausherr for several days. 
4 All these grave responsibilities render the post 
itl _ ‘"., one, a honourable, but of 
ene very word wirthschaft tae oy a 
_ power. By growing girls, who trust ere 
sb oe one of their own, it is pronounced 
med reverence and apprehension; by 
}oung brides, fresh in office, with a sententious con- 
Pury as the password of their newly-acquired 
‘guity; and by older versed matrons with a glee 
wn Inward gratulation which makes me sus- 
— very glad of so convenient and compre- 


sive a word to absolve them from all other duties. 
‘018 various m 
8 much th 


In lhtricate cases, strip the term of half its terrors. 


Education has not hitherto i 
- been considered a neces- 
rl ae of an Esthonian lady’s dowry, and in old 
better the he thought the greater the simpleton the 
eament, nt eyes but the progress of enlight- 
men from @ few solitary intermarri with wo- 
& more advanced country, eve aroused 
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the first suspicion of a fact, not perhaps sufficiently 
acknowledged any where—that educated ns ex- 
cel in the meanest things, and that refined minds pos- 
sess the most common sense. 

“After again consigning this eclectic magazine 
to its safe solitude, we continued our walk to the 
housek *s room, very comfortable and warm, 
with three little children and half a dozen chickens 
sharing the brick floor ;—to the kitchen, where the 
men-cooks were in active preparation round their flat 
stoves;—and then on to the Volkstube, or people’s 
room, where all the lower servants, the coachmen 
and grooms (here not included as house-servants,) 
the cow-girls and the sheep-boys, &c., all come in 
for their meals at stated times, and muster between 
twenty and thirty daily. This was a room for an 
artist—a black earthen flcor, walls toned down to 
every variety of dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, 
with a huge bulwark of a stove of a good terra cotta 
colour, and earthen vessels, and wooden tubs and 
benches ; and in short every implement of old-fashion- 
ed unwieldiness and picturesque form. But the chief 
attraction were the inmates, for, hard at work, plying 
their spinning-wheels, sat, either singly or in groups, 
about fifteen peasant-girls—their many-striped petti- 
coats, and dull blue or gray cloth jackets, their tanned 
locks falling over their shoulders, and deep embrown- 
ed spinning-wheels, telling well against the warm 
tones around them. In some the hair was of so light 
a hue as exactly to repeat the colour of the flax upon 
their spindles, and these, the housek informed 
us in broken German, were the surest of husbands— 
flaxen hair os feature that the hearts of the pea- 
sants are never known to resist. Most of these pic- 
turesque damsels were bare-footed, and one pretty 
ae naar ee lassie, observing that she was particu- 
arly an object of attention, let her hair fall like a veil 
over her stooping face, and peeped archly at us:from 
between the waving strands. I can’t say that any of 
these young ladies looked particularly clean or in- 
viting, but every vice has its pleasant side, and the 
worst of dirt and filth is, they are so picturesque. 
Some of them rose on being addressed, and, stoopin 
low, coaxed us down with both hands—much as i 
ay i were trying to smooth down our dresses. This 
is the national salutation to their superiors, especial- 
ly if there be a request to make. Further on stood a 
stout kitchen-girl, her jacket thrown off, and only her 
shift over her shoulders, kneading in a deep trough 
with as wooden bat the coarse bread which is 
called by distinction the Volksbrod, or people’s bread. 
The spinning-girls belong to the estate, and attend 
at the hof, or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, 
for so many weeks in the winter, to spin under the 
housekeeper’s superintendence ; nor do they appear 
very averse to this labour, for, besides the smart 
grooms and soft shepherds who assort with them at 
meal-times, this Volkstube is the resort of every beg- 
gar and wandering pedlar, and the universal tattle- 
shop of the neighbourhood.””—vol. i., p. 143. 


The next letter gives us an equally complete view 
of the numerous outhouses scattered about the lordly 
mansion. These are on a corresponding scale of di- 
mension—for the Esthonian Baron must needs be, 
like Lord Bacon's ancient nobleman, “ a great grazier 
and sheepmaster”—his barns like cathedrals—and 
his stables, cowhouses, piggeries, beyond the dreams 
of Althorpe park, and Pusey hall. Here the domes- 
tic herds pass their long winter “ in shelter, warmth, 
and almost darkness :””— 


“In the first we entered, a noble edifica, 120 fee 
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long, and supported down the centre by a row of | bases—fifty heads starting up where 

solid iiien, thewe a thousand sheep were most| light is admitted. hashacenen of all the ae 
magnificently lodged : affording, as they congregated | and trimming, and training—the days of precious 
round their cribs, or quietly stopped eating to gaze | labour spent on our own woods? Nature here das 
upon us, a most novel and striking feature of a vast | all this—and immeasurably better—for her volunteer, 
northern fold. In another building was a herd of | who stand closer, grow faster, and soar higher than 
stalled cattle, some destined for slaughter, others | the carefully planted and transplanted children of 
milch kine, with many a bare-footed peasant Fa our soil. Here and there a bare, j trunk, an 
and half-full! machine of milk at their sides. Far-| a carpet of fresh-hewn boughs beneath, show wher 
ther on the pigs had their domicile, and the fowls 
theirs; and in the midst of these buildings rose the 
‘brandtwein’s kiiche,’ or brandy-kitchen, where the 
process of distilling from rye, barley, or potatoes, 
goes on night and day; the refuse grains of which 
contribute to fatten the cattle we have just quitted. 
It will easily be supposed that the task of caleu- 
lating and providing food for this multiplication of in descending the noble and mutilated 
mouths, all dependent on the help of man, is no . 

light one. Every animal has so many pounds of | “In perambulating these woods the idea woul 
hay allotted to him per day, and each week’s con-| sometimes cross us that the wolves—the print of 
sumption is something which it never entered into | whose footsteps, intercepted by the dotted track of 
the heart of an English farmer to conceive: and if | the hare, and slenderly defined claws of numer 
the winter exceed its usual limits—if these poor | birds, are seen in different directions, and even b- 
quadrupeds, which go up into their annual ark in the | neath the windows of our house—might prowl by 
month of October, be not released till the beginning | day as well as by night. One day, when, for 
of May, a scarcity of food can hardly be hindered. nately perhaps, unescorted by the huge dogs, ve 
Fresh litter is strewed daily ; which never being re-| were mounting a hill to a neighbouring mill, a 
moved, the cattle stand at least six feet higher at} companion suddenly halted, and, laying her hand « 
the close than at the commencement of their capti-/ mine, silently pointed to a moving “nject within fifty 
vity. In this consists the main provision of manure | yards of us. It was a great brote of a wolf, sull- 
for the summer’s use. The sheep were all of a| ing leisurely along—its high bristly back set 9, 
picked Merino breed, which the closest attention is | its head prowling down—who took no notice of ws, 
paid te preserve intact. This is a branch of hus-| but slowly pursued the same path into the wud 
bandry only lately undertaken in Esthonia, and | which we had quitted a few minutes befor. We 
at present attended with great success and profit. | must both plead guilty to blanched cheeks, but b» 
Every sheep has its parentage, day of birth, and num-| yond this to no signs of cowardice; and in tui, 
ber carefully registered in a book, and is individually | the instances are so rare of their attacking hum 
recognized oy a peculiar combination of perforations | beings, even the most defenceless children, that we 
on the ear, which by a simple scale of numerals may | had no cause for fear. They war not on man, i 
be made to indicate above a thousand. Thus, any | less under excessive pzessure of hunger, or when, 
black sheep of accidental introduction can be instantly | as in the case of a butcher, his clothes are impr 
detected. Here were, however, a couple of English | nated with the smell of fresh blood. This *# 
sheep—nice, tle, useless, shepherdess-looking | certain an attraction that peasants carrying bu 
animals, with long, coarse, shagey fleeces and short | meat are followed by wolves, and often oblige ® 
legs—on which the Saxon shepherd looked down | compound for their own safety by flinging thea 
most disdainfully, pronouncing them for no-| gerous commodity amongst them ; or, in a sledg, 
thing but to eat. Evil betide the flock if, by an open will 
window or insecure door, a wolf force its way into 
the fold! One savage animal has been known to 
— hundreds in the night without devouring one.” 
—vol. i., p. 163. 


The authoress proceeds to describe the domains 
that encircle this huge establishment—the houses of 
the peasantry—the rural clergy—the church-service 
—the weddings, the feativels—visite to the resi- 
dences of friends and connections among the nobility 
—the brief gay season of Reval, when all the gentry 
congregate there towards the end of the long winter 
—a trip in a steamboat from Reval to the opposite 
coast of Finland, &. It is not easy to select pass- 
ages where there is hardly a page that would not, we 
are sure, instract and amuse our readers; but we 
cannot omit “a Winter’s Walk”—rather different 
from either Cowper’s with Mrs. Unwin or Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s with Rogers :— 

“This is the land of pines—lofty, erect battalions 
—their bark as smooth as the mast of a ship—their 
branches lar as a ladder, varying scarce an inch 
in girth in fifty feet of growth—for miles interrupted 
only by a sy never a crooked tree—with an 
army of sturdy Lilliputians clustering round their 










































some peasant urchin has indulged in i 
with us would be amenable ca page 
mounted one of these grenadiers of the forest, hewi 
off every successive bough beneath him, tll peel 
at giddy height aloft, he clings to a tapering poin: 
which _ —_ may grasp. The higher he goes the 
ter the feat,and the ter the risk to his 

bond neck F th jad 
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three or four of ravenous animals “ 
upon the basket of meat and tear it open 
eyes. Wherever an animal falls, there, ti 
all appearance no cover or sign of a wolf be vs 
for miles round, several will be found . 
half an hour’s time. Such is their hornd 
blood that a wounded wolf knows he can only -”m 
being torn in pieces by his companions by the 
est concealment. As for the dogs, it 1s heat ole 
ing to think of the numbers w pr the 
lity with their lives. If a couple of wolves " 
round a house or fold at night, a ae 
every variety of tone from the sharp yap 
herd’s terrier to the hoarse bay of the call}™, | 
will plunge after them and put them to flight 
if one, more zealous, venture beyond his ret Tehuds, 
the cunning brutes face about, seize sy of of Jo 
three minutes are over there is nothing tes 
Carrier Pois, or sheep-boy (a come - 
these great mastiffs,) but a few tufts of bloa’y 
The cattle defend themselves valiantly he 
horses, and the mares especially = ae 
at their side, put themselves in an attll aati 
and parry off the enemy with their fore-fors 
hoofs often taking great effect. But woe "i 
if the wolf, breaking through the shower 
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o at the throat, or, stealing behind his Ln | ee | fact, traces of actual heathenism 
inge 


the flank !—once down, all is over, though 
but one wolf. Sometimes, in a sudden 
the brute will seize upon —_— tail, 

ich he h with his jaws of ten-horse 
Sai et the 4 animal drags him round and 
round the field, and finally leaves the unfortunate 
nember in his grasp, too happy to escape with a 
sump. At one time these animals increa 80 
frightful in number that the Ritterschaft, or internal 
senate of this province, appointed a reward of five 
rubles for every pair of ears brought to the magis- 
tate of the district. ‘This worked some change, and 
in proportion as the wolves have fallen off the Rit- 
ierschaft has dropped its price, though an opposite 
policy would perhaps have been more politic ; and 
wow a pair of ears, nerally secured from the de- 
sraction of a nest of young ones, does not fetch more 


spring 

fasten On 
there be 
wheel round, 


tun a silver rouble, or three roubles and a half. 
Anold plan to attract them was to tie a pig in a sack, 
4 of course, upon a cart, and drive him rapid- 
Fane 


a wood or morass. Any cry of an animal 
isa gathering sound for the wolf; but the voice of 
nan, made in his Creator’s image, will hold him 
aloof, The blast of a horn greatly annoys them, a 
fidle makes them fly, and the jingling of bells is 
iso a means of scaring them, which besides the 
apedience of proclaiming your approach in dark 
tights on these noiseless sledge-roads, is one reason 
viy all winter equipages are fitted up with bells.”— 
wal, i. p- 165. 


The peasantry are the only remains of the abo- 
tgital population of Esthonia—one of the nume- 
ines and widely different branches of the great Tchud- 
i family, which Adelung and Klaproth identify 
ith the Seythians proper of antiquity.* The pro- 
ince is found under subjection to Denmark in the 
2h century: in the 14th it was sold to the Teutonic 
nights, from whom the existing nobility are all de- 
waded. It passed into the hands of the Swedes 
h 1561, and, after a long series of struggles, was 
mally ceded to Russia by the treaty of Nystad, in 
ml. Peter the Great, who frequently visited Es- 
ionia, left it in possession of most of its old in- 
al institutions, and among others of the Assembly 

y Knights, or noble provincial senate, who hold 
a sittings every April at Reval, and are repre- 
uied daring the rest of the year by their president 
Mi a committee. The whole territory of the pro- 
we is divided into about 600 baronies or noble 
ains—and these cannot be held by any but mem- 
of the noble houses, though, as there is no gene- 
hw of primogeniture, and but a few entails, the 
ules are often passing from one noble family 
imiher. The language of this caste is the Ger- 
uoftheir ancestors ; and the peasantry, who keep 
own primeval dialect, still uniformly call their 

¢ Saxons. The established reli- 
the Lutheran—but the church appears to be 

* poor footing in every respect. Like all the 

# Tehuds, the Esthonians were originally wor- 
o of Jomala ; they seem to have taken kindly 
more picturesque superstitions of their first 

"ors the Danes, but to have received slowly 
eluetant] y the Christianity of the Teutonic 
transition from Popery to Protestant- 

"ss made by order, and probably a matter of 


The reader is referred for an accurate view of the 
Hy amily, to the second volume of Dr. Pritchard’s 
" into the Physical History of Man- 
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red here longer than on almost any other portion 
of the European soil. Many even at this day keep 
the old pagan Sabbath of Thursday in addition to the 
Sunday: and our authoress states that so late as 
1654 there was a regular agitation in favour of re- 
storing the worship of Odin. This peasantry con- 
tinued in the state of serfage till but the other day. 
Their emancipation was seabed on by the Emperor 
Alexander; but the ukase did not pass until under 
Nicholas in 1828. 

Among other results of this ukase, our readers 
will be diverted with the following :— 


‘One characteristic consequence of this emancipa- 
tion was the adoption of family names by the peasant, 
who hitherto, like the Russian serf, had been desig- 
nated “ his own and his father’s baptismal ee 
latives. is accession of dignity was conferred only 
a few years back, when it cost the lord and lady no 
little trouble and invention to hunt up the requisite 
number and variety of names for the tenants of their 
estates. The gentleman took the dictionary, the lady 
Walter Scott, for reference (with us it would have 
been the Bible,) and homely German words were 
given, or old Scottish names revived, which may one 

ay perplex a genealogist. The worst of it was, 
these poor creatures were very difficult to please, 
and _— a young man who went away happy with 
his new family distinction returned the next day with 
a sheepish look, owning that his lady had put bim 
out of conceit of it, a that he would trouble the 
Erra (the Esthonian corruption of Herr) to provide 
him with another: and not seldom ended by begging 
leave to adopt the aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or 
thirty-two quartered name of the count or baron un- 
der whom he served. Far from running the risk of 
such vile identity, the Esthonian noble does not even 
allow the peasant the same national appellation which 
countrymen of the same soil, whether high or low, 

enerally wear alike. The aristocrat is an Esth- 

inder, the peasant an Esthe.”—Ibid. p. 190. 


Another consequence was that the peasants must 
become directly liable to the conscription—and be 
taken account of as to their numbers, age, &ec., by 
not their own landlords as of yore, but the imperial 
administration—and how is the census taken ? 


*¢ The sacramenis are strictly observed, sometimes 
it is to be hoped for their own sakes, but principally 
as a political ordinance, by which government keeps 


its eye on every individua) in the realm, obliging 


him at stated intervals to emerge from the deep tor- 
rent of population, and bear witness of his existence. 

“ Besides purchase-money the only grounds for 
exemption consist in a personal defect, or a family 
of three children—the father of two children is 
taken. At the last annual recruiting a peasant, al- 
ready the father of one child, and about to become 
that of another, drew the fatal lot, and with stream- 
ing eyes and trembling limbs was quitting the room 
to take leave of all dear to him, when the door burst 
open, and his father, flinging himself on his neck, 
proclaimed him free—his wife had been confined of 
twins. With rd to the other cause of exemp- 
tion, examples o a ee are not rare. 
A stone-mason whom we observed chiseling a deli- 
cate piece of sculpture under the utmost strain of 
sight, for one eye was blinded with a cataract, we 
strenuously — to apply for medical aid, but smil- 
ing he replied, ‘1 would not have two eyes for the 





world—now I can’t be taken for a recruit.’”” 
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The account of the state of religion among the 
Teutonic gentry is equally di 
“If we look at the higher classes, we find them 
exactly in that relation to an insignificant, poverty- 
stricken church, whose ministers are as much be- 
neath them in birth as income, as might be — 
ed. The pastors are respected as exercising a whole- 
some restraint over the lower orders, of which the 
upper ones reap the social benefit ; are received with 
a proud kind of condescension at the tables of the 
count or baron; and in their turn forbear all remon- 
strance against the ans yore | rationalism 
which infects the nobility, and of which in truth 
they themselves, in the capacity of family tutors, are 
too frequently the instillers. Upon the whole, here 
seems as great a need for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity as ever ; and could Luther rise from his grave, 
he would find the Bible as strictly banished from 
this portion of a community professing his doctrines 
as in the worst times of papal policy. Thus it is 
that the Lutheran religion, as established in these 
provinces, is a standing memorial of a reformation 
which, in its harry to throw off the errors of the 
old system, has sacrificed also its truths, and a 
laring instance of the inefficiency of a church unen- 
owed with wealth, consequence, or hy » among 
a elass where such qualities are held in high estima- 
tion,—and where are they not ?’’—ibid. p. 206. 


One t—perhaps the g Pp evil 
in'the Lutheran system, is the laxity of its code 
on the subject of divorce. The demoralizing effects 
are too familiar to every one who has closely ob- 
served what are otherwise the best arranged pro- 
vinces of Germany ; but the evil must be particu- 
larly prominent and offensive in an almost exclu- 
sively rural state of society—such as that of Es- 
thonia. The short and pithy comments of our tra- 
veller remind us—we are not afraid to say—of that 

nd of the “ Reflections” in which Burke 
inveighs against the Jacobin philosophy of the 
sexes :— 

‘+ Besides the various other reasons, an incompati- 
bility of temper and mutually-avowed dislike are 
here admitted as sufficient grounds for severing those 
whom ‘no man may sunder;’ and it is a melancholy 

roof, to say no worse, of the inexpediency of this 
aw, and its direct tendency to discourage all salu- 
tary self-control and forbearance, that divorces are 
seldom here obtained for any graver reason. Seve- 
ral wretched instances could be quoted, within the 
sphere of my own knowledge, of parties thus severed 
for trivial causes, who impugned the tie for that 
which lay in their own wilfu natures, and hastily 
loosened the one instead of controlling the other, but 
who, sobered and punished by time, have cursed their 
second thoughtless act more than they did their first. 
But it would be little interesting to detail those 
miseries which selfish man and unwise woman entail 
on themselves and all connected with them, since, 
however differently the law may favour or check, 
such unfortunately are peculiar to no country. The 
heart alone knoweth its own bitterness; but there are 
sorrows invested with the poetry of imagination, the 
luxury of melancholy, or the holiness of resignation 
—sorrows the most real, and yet the most palatable. 
The disappointed affections hug their own griefs 
with jealous exclusiveness—the bereaved mother or 
wife loves her sorrow as she did its object; each 
mourns as those who ‘have reason to be fond of 
grief.’ But who finds a melancholy charm in those 
vexations which arise from awkward tempers, awk- 
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ward manners, and the thousand needless iti 
with which mankind voluntarily them. 
selves? Whosees - poetic beauty in those aces. 
rmoulated mole-hills of self-created care, of which 
human nature, cursed in its own choice, at length 
makes mountains, never to be overpassed? And thy 
evils resulting from these froward, untangible causes 
are immeasurably more unbearable than those direct 
inflictions of Providence which find an affinity with 
the soul. Those who rail at poetry and refinemex 
as superfluous ingredients in ev i 
little know what main props they sonata 
These will abide when principles waver. Thee 
open the heart and close the lips intuitively at the 
right time. These prevent what all the good ints 
tions in the world could not remedy. Manly delice 
cy is as necessary in family-life as manly rectitude, 
and womanly tact as womanly virtue. isa 
much happiness wrecked from the absence of ihe 
one as of the other, and perhaps more. Those who 
neglect the varnishes of life commit an insidious sia 
towards themelves, and these lie in the mind, a 
not, as some suppose, in the purse. 

“ To this laxity of church-law may also in get 
measure be ascribed the prejudicial system of early 
marriages in Esthonia; for vows that can be easly 
renounced will be also lightly taken.”—ibid. p. 2%. 


We have already mentioned the absence of ay 
law of primogeniture: in this the letter-writer ses 
another great source of moral mischief as respects 
the noble caste, and of both moral and physical degn- 
dation among the peasantry; and we apprebeni 
similar opinions prevail on this subject among ai 
who are capable of judging for themselves, whether 
in France or America. In Esthonia— 


“ Absenteeism is rare, for the Jandholder genenly 
lives on his own property, and devotes himself to is 
superintendence. In old times this was little mo 
than nominal—wants were fewer, the populatim 


scantier, and competition unknown; and frequent 
the landholder let one half of his estate lie fallow « 
unredeemed, a custom not quite obsolete yet, fully # 
tisfied with the ample yotace = the sat iy vas 
ever, an increasing plentifulness of money }? 

brought down the Se of interest, and the introdur 
tion of new systems having excited a alight do 


of competition, woods are stumped up, new 
cleared—the peasantry, who are much more ignorant 
of their own rights than their masters, drained of thet 
resources—or, if the estate be in more enlighie 
hands, extra labour is engaged for wages; whi 
some of the younger nobility who have traelle © 
their own profit are slowly recurring to 
science to supply the deficiency of hands. 
however, attending this increased activity, 
cessant transfer of estates I have alluded to. Mov 
cannot circulate through too many hands ra 
lic good, nor land through too few ; therefore pone 
ter of these immense estates, some of them em racing 
as much as a hundred square miles of ra 
which is looked upon in the light of a paar te 
which all are eager to engage, and for wile! 
few possess the necessary capital, is a great 
van to the classes beneath them, ety 
uestionable benefit to their own. For, #t psd 
e estate prove profitable, and the debts aed 
on it be defrayed, the death of the proprietor, 20° 
roperty, throw It he 
said, however, that 


necessity of dividing the 
Jand is wholly 
majors 


into ire market. It anne iy of 
wholesome system of a monopo 
unknown, for about three entailed estates, 
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P they are called, exist in Esthonia, and with 
Ofek sdvantage to the families themselves, and to 
every class of peasantry upon them. 

«The emperor, who doubtless foresees the hope- 
lessness of rearing a middle class, or of reformi 
the higher, until the waste branches of a most proli- 
fe nobility be forced into a more active sphere, and 
all the strength and consequence of the family thrown 
into one leading head, is greatly in favour of entailed 
estates; and report speaks of a new and higher pa- 
tent of nobility projected for those whose means and 
good sense may equally induce them to found these 
strongholds of national pooapeny. And, being in 
his imperial person greatly the gainer by this inces- 
sont shifting of land—for on each fresh purchase of 
an estate a tax, amounting to four per cent. upon the 
whole sum paid, called a poschlin, reverts to the 
crown—there can be no question of the disinterest- 
edness of his majesty’s desire.”"—ibid. p. 214. 


And again she says :— 


“On those estates, including unfortunately by far 
the greater part of the province, which suffer a con- 
stant exchange of proprietors, and where no feelings 
of attachment between master and peasant have time 
to take root, or where feelings of an opposite nature 
are engendered by harsh and arbitrary treatment, we 
find the peasant a dull brute indeed ; insensible to a 
kindness he mistrusts, careless of improvement; im- 
provident as the Irishman, without his wit, and 
——_ as the German, without his industry. 

t than work beyond the minimum of his neces- 
sary corvéage, he will starve. Provided he can have 
bis pipe in his mouth, and lie sleeping at the bottom 
of his cart, while his patient wife drives the willing 
little rough horse, or, what is more frequent, while 
the latter will go right of itself, he cares little about 
anempty stomach. Offer him wages for his labour, 
and he will tell you, with the dullest bumpkin look, 
that if he works more he must eat more; and the 
fable of the belly and the members has here a differ- 
ent termination to what it had in our young days. 
On the other hand, on those few estates which have 
been occupied for several generations by the same 
family, the peasant appear invariably an active, in- 
dustrious, and rosperous set, attached to their lord, 
and ingenious in various trades. So much for the 
law of primogeniture, a doctrine here hardly better 
—" than the apostolic succession.” —ibid. 


P the food of the common people in general she 


“At the beginning of winter the ant fares 
= eats wholesome rye-bread, and haa of it. 
owards spring his stores, never well husbanded, 
gin to fail, and the coarse rye-flour is eked out 
with a little chopped straw ; but, when the cold sea- 
nu '8 Prolonged, this position is reversed, and it is 
~ Straw which becomes the chief ingredient of the 
z — Is to fill, not nourish, his body,—so much 
; that on exposure to fire this wretched bread will 
— blaze like a torch. This insufficient fare 
om n followed by an epidemic, typhus or scarlet 
land The latter especially is the scourge of the 
; and almost invariably fatal to children ; and vil- 
= Sometimes depopulated of their juvenile 
heal for those who struggle through the fever 
ona off by subsequent dropsy. As for medical 
a are how is that to be expected among a poor 
whe ©’y-scattered population which not even the 
* Classes in the land can command ? Many a 
Hy 1842.—Museum. 39 


"8 | guide to a 
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nobleman’s family is situated a hundred wersts from 
medical aid, and thus four-and-twenty fatal hours 
will sometimes elapse, which no skill can recover.” 


The reader is now pre to accompany this fair 
nd entertainment at one of the noble 
castles. They are usually ancient buildings, mas- 
sive and picturesque; but the proprietors, like the 
Anglo-Americans of the last age, seem in general to 
think the finest country is that from which the timber 
has been most carefully removed ; and, except where 
the taste has had some foreign training, large square 
corn-fields are considered as the most ornamental of 
immediate appendages. Such was the case at Fuhna 
—to which the lady and her party proceeded on an 
occasion of high festival in the very depth of winter 
—“ a great structure—a square mass against the sky, 
without a tree near it”—or any other object what- 
ever, except a grand new court of stabling, of which 
the noble owner and his wife spoke with as much 
exultation as an English couple in a similar station 
might have done of a magnificent piece of natural 
scenery. But in too many respects the tastelessness 
of the interior seems to have been quite in keeping 
with the outward show, 


‘‘Our wrappers being gradually peeled off, we 
issued like butterflies from our woollen cells, and 
were ushered into a large assembly, where the hos- 
tess, a pretty, graceful young woman, came forward 
and welcomed us with the utmost courtesy and good 
breeding ; and even found a few pleasing though im- 
perfect words in English to say to her foreign visi- 
tors, with a kindness of manner and intention which 

uite won my heart. Immediately upon our arrival 

e friihstiick, of Swiss cheese, and pickled strdmiin, 
a fish peculiar to Esthonia, with red and white li- 
queurs, was handed round; after which a servant 
whispered something to the hostess, who rose, and 
with a distinct voice and graceful manner’ simply 
said, “ May I beg you all to table ?”’ and herself tak- 
ing the lead with the oldest gentleman of the = : 
we filed off, a party of at least fifty—a cluster of little 
boys and girls bringing up the rear; for an invitation 
to the rod. of a family is tacitly understood to in- 
clude all the olive-branches, however numerous or 
tender. As each couple entered the dining-room the 
cavalier bowed profoundly, disengaged himself, and 
went his way, while all the ladies seated themselves 
on one side and all the gentlemen on the other; the 
hostess heading the table, whilst her husband min- 
gled with his male guests. Conversation was there- 
fore restricted to the different lines, and the process 
of serving dinner absolving the gentlemen from all 
obligation of courtesy and no intimation to venture 
a conversation across the narrow table being appa- 
rent, not a single gentleman addressed his fair ves-a- 
vis during the whole repast. This is an additional 
reason for retaining our old English mode, as engen- 
dering trifling attentions which tend to keep up the 
outward semblance of breeding; the absence 
of which, I am inclined to think, in some measure 
contributes to the Transatlantic style of manners 
which is observable among the present generation of 

oung Esthonian nobles. The courtesies of the table 
om with the well-side and water-drawing times 
of the patriarchs: the woman-despising Turk eats 
alone. My own position was very enviable between 
two charming lady-like women, who proved the most 
agreeable representatives of their country. The din- 
ner was sumptuous, with a profusion of splendid 

lass and plate; the latter, as well as the beautiful 
, ade linen, marked with the maiden name of our 
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hostess; and, which it may be as well to mention 
here—though I should grieve to see that pretty ani- 
mated face shrouded beneath a mourning-cap—all 
revert, with the rest of her dowry, to the widow on 
her husband’s death. Among the novel dishes in- 
troduced on this occasion was the elk, a harmless 
animal which infests the Livonian woods, in flavour 
much resembling venison; and a preserve of rose- 
leaves, a luscious kind of ambrosia, like eating per- 
fumes, or a smack of Paradise on earth; and, “y * 
a dish which the season alone rendered peculiar, for 
who would have thought of ices on Christmas-day ! 
But no one could quarrel with the cold interloper, 
for the room was hot to suffocation; and the delicious 
walnut-cream ice melted most gratefully down our 
throats. 

*“ When the last dishes of fruits and bon-bons 
had been handed round, our hostess rose, and the 
entlemen clustering at the door, each resumed his 
ady where he had left her, and, conducting her into 
the next room, again made his bow and escaped. 
Coffee was now handed round, and, a long and su- 
perb suite of rooms being open to us, the whole 
party paraded up and down in distinct groups. 
After which the matrons sat down to sober converse, 
and talked, as good wives should do, of their chil- 
dren and their wirthschaft, and some drew forth little 
ladylike bits of embroidery, on which their fair 
fingers were soon busied, while the older ones knitted 
away most energetically at the ‘ weary pund.’ Mean- 
while, the younger portion, including many beautiful 
and graceful young women, well dressed and elegant 
in manner, clustered together in girlish guise in the 
deep recesses of the windows, or round the piano, or 
played at bagatelle, with many an animated laugh and 
jest. And where were the gentlemen all this time? 
—doubtless compensating themselves for the com- 
pulsory separation they had endured during the 
twenty long courses of dinner, and mingling gaily 
with the fair beings from whom it must have been a 
punishment to them to sever. But alas! the Muse 
of gallantry shakes her head, and falteringly and 
most unwillingly owns the incredible fact, that, to 
‘eyes like loadstars and tongues sweet air,’ these 
young stoics preferred the attractions of cards and 
smoke—found more beauty in the length of a pipe 
than in the slender tall figures which roved up and 
down the suite of rooms—more companionship in a 
brown cigar than in the glances of the black-eyed 
soubrettes with which the former were interspersed. 
After a couple of hours tea was served ; but still the 
gentlemen kept close behind the clouds with which 
they enveloped their godheads from our grosser 
view; nor till supper was served—here conducted 
on the same formal style of separation as the dinner 
—did they venture to emerge. For their credit’s 
sake, may the next generation of their country wo- 
men be neither so fair nor so pleasing !”—ibid. p. 278. 


After describing one or two more grand gatherings 
of nearly the same sort, this charming critic says :— 


“Toa lover of antiquity this living representation 
of by-gone manners is highly interesting. At every 
moment I am reminded of some trait which in- 
creasing luxury and increasing retrenchment have 
equally conspired to banish from our soil. Here 
every country gentleman keeps open house, and no 
account is taken of how many mouths there are to 
fill, whether in hall, kitchen, or stable. ‘The houses 
are vast, and incommodious; and countless 
hangers-on and dependants supply the economy of 
steps by a superfluity of feet. The seigneurs here 
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never move about with less than four horses, and 
often six—rusty equipments it is true; but it ig 8 
mistake to imagine that the coaches-and-four of on 
ancestors were marked by the same neatness he 
finish which now attend the commonest pair, or thai 
their neighbourly meetings were distinguished 
that ease, sociability, and intellect, which render 
English society of the present day so delightful, 
On the contrary, as soon as the scanty topics of the 
day were exhausted, they all sat down to cards, and 
that perhaps by broad daylight, like too many of the 
Esthonian gentlemen. Then, as now here, all naty. 
ral products were plentiful and cheap, and all artificial 
objects scarce and dear, and the manners to corres. 

nd were hospitable in the main, but ri idly formal 
in detail. Manners, however, must be looked upon 
as an art, which, before it can be easy and safe, must 
be stiff and cautious—such are the necessary transi. 
tions of all other schools, and no less of this, |p 
this light I respect these formal old worthies, whose 
study it seems equally to give me a hearty welcome 
and keep me at respectful distance—like the trans. 
lated souls of my great-grandfathers and grandmo 
thers—and take true delight in their venerable so 
ciety; and if a profane weariness of mind and bod 
do occasionally surprise me, while sitting on a hard 
chair, and drilling my thoughts and figure to the 
starch standard of rectitude around me, be sure | 
ascribe it solely and entirely to my own corrupt con 
dition, and to the incorrigible lolling propensities of 
my nature, both moral and physical. 

“Other characteristics of this formal school, 
worthy of imitation as note, is the fact that family 
quarrels are things utterly unknown here, and thit 
none of that undue precedence is given to wealth as 
in countries more advanced. All those bom in 
certain station retain it, whether their means be ade 
quate or not, and are admitted into society with m 
reference as to whether they can return the obligation. 
Otherwise I do not believe the real morality of the 
community in any way advanced by their rigid out 
ward decorum. Like people who first peel thei 
apple and then eat the paring, it comes to the same 
thing in the end. Consistent with the spirit of a 
old picture, they bend all their attention to the min- 
tie of a fold, and neglect the first principles of pe 
spective. Harmless freedoms are controlled with 
bars of iron, while, from the facility of divoree, and 
other laxities which the Lutheran religion allows, 
many a sin walks in broad daylight, without so much 
as a cobweb over it.” 


The conversation of a particular chateau affords 
very rich letter—but we must be content with 2 
small sample. 

“ Many politic and wise provisions derived from 
our glorious constitution, which to us are truths 
miliar from childhood, are here made subjects 
vehement altercation. The dignity and pre-eminence 
of our church—the law of primogenitu trans 
mition of titles through the female line—the ao 
which preserves to a peeress her own dignity, be 
husband the lowest commoner in the land, and 
courtesy which permits every woman of rank po 
marrying to retain the distinction of her birth, unl 


she merge it in a higher,—are here all subjects W 
are submitted to the test of Germian reasoning, 


Natare. Very a 


declared unsound in the eye of as to the ind 


neous notions are here also entertained 
dinate pride and undue prerogatives of the ns 
| nobility, forgetting that, when the titles and ho 

| centre in one head only, the other members 
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same family return to the middle walks of life, fill- 
ing our professions with individuals whose sense o 
noble descent is the highest stimulus to honourable 
exertion, and who thus form a social link between 
the highest nobleman and the t body of the na- 
tion. And, though far be the day when the English 
nobility should enjoy no prerogatives of birth, yet 
where can these be less galling than in that country 
where distinguished abilities may elevate any man 
to the highest offices in the state, and a sullied repu- 
tation keeps any duchess from court? On this head 
no German may throw a stone at England. Earls 
without earldoms, barons without baronies, their titles 
unsupported by political consequence, and diluted to 
to utter insignificance by the numbers who bear the 
same—their jealousy of rank increasing in propor- 
tion to its diminution—no nobility hedges itself so 
carefully beneath a vexatious, trumpery spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, which is as absurd in itself as it is gall- 
ing to those beneath them. In Russia no one may 
advance in the military service, in Esthonia no one 
may purchase an estate, and in Weimar no one may 
enter the theatre by a particular door who has not 
ade prefixed to his name; and these are only a few 
of the countless privileges with which they en- 
deavour to bolster out an empty title, and exclude 
those who are often their betters in education, 


wealth, and refinement. As to that class of society 


peculiar to England—the aristocracy without title, 
the representatives of long-descended estates—the 
old squirearchy of the land, who often prefer the bat- 
tered gold of their ancient family name to the bright 
brass of a new distinction,—this was a subject so 
incomprehensible, a paradox so preposterous, that 
. my own credit’s sake I gave up the task of eluci- 
ating it, 


At one noble residence—of apparently a higher 
class in every respect than Fahna—she meets with a 
public favourite—her notice of whom it would be 
cruel to omit :— 


“And now let me revert more particularly to one 
of the fairest ornaments, both in mind and person, 
which our party possesses, whose never-clouded 
name is such favourite property with the public as 
to justify me in naming it—I mean the Countess 
Rossi. The advantages which her peculiar expe- 
rience and knowledge of society have afforded her, 
added to the happiest nafure/ that ever fell to human 
portion, render her exquisite voice and talent, both 
still in undiminished perfection, by no means her 
chief attraction in society. Madame Rossi could 
afford to lose her voice to-morrow, and would be 
equally sought. ‘True to her nation, she has com- 
bined all the Liebenswiirdigkeit of a German with 
- Witchery of every other land. Madame Rossi’s 
biography is one of great interest and instruction, and 
+g ner will one day appear before the public. 
~ generally known that she was ennobled by 
= ing of Prussia, under the title of Mademoiselle 
¢ Launstein, and, since absolute will, it seems, can 

low the past as well as present and future, with 
seven hnherrn, or forefathers—‘ or eight,’ said the 
~~ laughing, ‘but I can’t quite remember.’ 
ren though never disowning the popular name of 
cane yet, in respect for the donor, her visiting 
a ry she appears in Prussia are always print- 
reper Launstein. We were greatly privileged in 

; enjoyment of her rich and flexible notes in our 
Private circle, and under her auspices an amateur 


Concert was now 9 
in Reval.” proposed for the benefit of the poor 





We have not left ourselves any room for the letters 


f | from Reval—which however are quite as interesting 


as those descriptive of the life of the country. We 
can only give the conclusion of another wedding 
scene. On such subjects all ladies who can write 
at all are sure to write their hest; but the philosophy 
of this fair English spinster on the present occasion 
strikes us as peculiarly piquant. 

“Tt is so much the habit in our civilized age to 
regard a marriage ‘ de convenances’ as a thing repug- 
nant to human nature, equally tyrannical in act as 
cheerless in result, that, though sad experience had 
—— me the fallacy of trusting the brightest of 
wedding hopes, or the most impatient of wedding 
faces, I involuntarily entered these rooms with the 
feeling of assisting at a sacrifice. Far, however, 
from the system of marriages ‘ de convenances’ being 
one of oppression and degradation towards the fe- 
male sex, I am inclined to think that, ina country 
where custom marries a girl before she can know 
her own mind, far less that of others, and where 
the rules of society interdict all previous acquaint- 
ance, it is, on the contrary, one of mercy and pro- 
tection. What act can be more tyrannical to the fu- 
ture woman than the indulgence of the girl’s so-called 
first love? What results more cheerless than the 
vital mistake of a hasty choice? Granting both 
the marriage ‘de convenances’ and that of affection 
to be productive of happiness, this quality, which in 
nine cases out of ten is not the spontaneous blossom 
of early love, but the after-growth of esteem and 
habit, is, in both instances, equal in amount. But 
reverse the picture, and view married life in its 
miseries—how infinitely sharper is the sting of that 
evil incurred by voluntary choice than imposed by 
duty or custom! Sufficient for the day in both cases 
is the evil thereof; but who will deny that the wo- 
man who has been forced to disinvest the object of 
her choice from the colours in which she had fondly 
decked him, suffers anguish of a far more poignant 
nature than she whose view of her own condition 
has never been intercepted by a soft though deceitful 
medium ?”’—ibid. p. 268. 

“ Four o’clock struck ere the guests began to de- 
part, but by noon the next day the new married 
couple were occupied in receiving a throng of morn- 
ing visiters who came to congratulate. The same 
day-was a large dinner-party ; the same evening the 
pair appeared at a public concert. The following 
days were spent in a succession of entertainments, 
and thus was the spring-time of wedded happiness 
offered up for the enjoyment of the public. Nowhere 
are there such volumes of high-flown trash written 
on bridal modesty as in Germany, and nowhere is it 
less respected.” —ibid. p. 273. 

From Reval the Baron’s family returned once 
more to their castle in time to enjoy the burst of an 
Esthonian spring.—In one chapter we have a most 
vivid description of the melting of the snows and the 
tremendous scenes attending the breaking up of the 
ice-bound rivers.—We turn a page, and a letter 
opens thus beautifully :— 

“Such is the picture of our life a fortnight ago, 
during which a still more striking change, if possi- 
ble, has come over the face of things. The earth, 
which so late emerged from her winter garb, is now 
clad in the liveliest livery; while every tree and 
shrub have hastily changed their dresses in Nature's 
vast green-room, and stand all ready for the sum- 
mer’s short act. Nowhere is Nature’s hocus-pocus 
carried on so wonderfully—nowhere her scene-shift- 
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ing so inconceivably rapid. You may literally see 
her movements. I have watched the bird’s-cherry at 
my window. Two days ago, and it was still the same 
dried-up spectre, whose every form, during the — 
winter, the vacant eye had studiously exami 
while the thoughts were far distant—yesterday, like 
the painter’s Daphne, it was sprouting out at every 
finger; and to-day it has shaken out its whole com- 

lement of leaves, and is throwing a verdant twi- 
i ht over my darkened room. The whole air is full 
of the soft-stirring sounds of the swollen buds snap- 
ping and cracking into life, and impregnated with 
the perfume of the fresh oily leaves. ‘The waters 
are full and clear—the skies blue and serene—night 
and day are fast blending into one continuous stream 
of soft light, and this our new existence is one per- 

etual feast. Oh, winter! where is thy victory? 
The resurrection of spring speaks volumes.” 

Here we stop, though with reluetance—but we 
feel that we have already drawn on this rich new 
bank quite as deeply as we could in fairness do. 
The writer’s name will not long we suppose re- 
main a secre-—and we trust no engagements in 
Esthonia or elsewhere may prevent us from seeing 
it—or a quid pro quo—on many a title-page here- 
after. 


]From the Examiner.] 


Tue author of this book concludes her account 
of St. Petersburg—by far the best that any modern 
traveller has given—with the remark, that * at this 
present time” Russia is the country where the learned 
man wastes his time, the patriot breaks his heart, and 
the rogue prospers. 

This, however, is more in the nature of a reflection 
incidental to the writer’s general experience, than the 
result of such observation as we find written down 
in the volumes. We refer to it merely to show the im- 
pression that will always be made on any really 
shrewd and observant mind, by personal acquaint- 
ance with that vast, ill-regulated, cumbrous empire. 

The author’s residence was for the most part in 
Esthonia: a province whose tendencies have always 
been too markedly German, and by the influence of 
peculiar circumstances are still kept so, to throw 
much light on the general bearings or structure of 
the Russian policy. The interest of the book, there- 
fore, tarns on matters more directly personal, It 
contains the best account of the provincial life of 
that great and interesting section of country; of 
the social habits and manners of the highest and 
lowest classes of its residents (there are no middle 
grades in Russia;) of the agricultural and other 
customs; of the state of religion and effect of the 
military laws; than any previous traveller has been 
able to give. The writer is a most accomplished 
woman, with powers of observation equal to the op- 
portunities presented to her. We gather, by impli- 
cation rather than direct statement, that her sister 
had married a resident Esthonian nobleman, and that 
to pay her a visit in her love-imposed banishment 
from England, was the object of the writer’s solitary 
journey to the shores of the Baltic. She seems to 
have lived many months with her sister, and to have 
undergone all kinds of social experience in the coun- 
try scenes of Esthonia, and in the town residence of 
her brother-in-law at Reval. 

From the storm in the Northern Seas with which 
the Letters open, to the last glimpse of St. Petersburg 
with which they close, they embody a series of most 
charming descriptions. The style is full of ease and 
freshness : lively, where what it describes is so; not 





seldom deepening into wise and tender , 
with graphic force, where any thing particalariy 
striking in the subject would seem to require it: and 
conveying to the reader at all times, a pleasant sense 
of friendly and —a intercourse with the deli- 
cate and shrew eptions of an edu 
fected, well-bred woman. — 
Our extracts will show that it would be difficult to 
praise the book too highly. 
Let us take the reader, in company with the ay- 
thoress and her sister, on 


A CHRISTMAS JOURNEY IN ESTHONIA, 


“Justas my foot was descending very nimbly into 
the sledge, I felt myself pulled back by the tender 
hostess, who, beneath the wools and furs of my outer 
habiliments, had espied a most unguarded satin shoe 
and silk stocking. 1 was now hurried back again into 
the warm hall, where, before I well knew say they 
were about, my feet were in the firm grasp of two 
buxom smiling Esthonian handmaidens, the one puil- 
ing on a red worsted sock, the other a fur boot, and, 
in their hurry, reversing and not mending the matter, 
ee they had po . the mistake ; while a sweet 
aughing pair of eyes, gleaming from the depths of 
a fur collar, stood over me ajuee the ‘che 
necessary preamble finished, for the thermometer 
stood at five degrees of Fahrenheit, we seated our. 
selves, or rather sunk into the bed of down, with 
which the seat and floor of the sledge were , 
when men-servants and maid-servants crowded zea- 
lously round to smooth and fold our cloaks firm about 
us; which done, several large loose down cushions 
were tumbled in, and tucked over our knees, and 
down into every spare corner—a bear-skin drawn 
firm over all—and the leather finally hooked tight 
above. And now the coachman, a bearded Russian, 
with bare neck, and grey cloth coat of h 
wool well stuffed beneath with a warm sea 
and indented at the ample waist with a belt of bright 


colours, threw one last Jook behind him to ascertain 

that his ladies were in their right places—bless him! 

we could not have stirred—and a man-servant in 

ponderous cloak — mounted beside him, now 
e 


gathered his round braided reins in a whole handful 
together, and off set the four eager horses galing 
abreast like the steeds in a Roman car. 
sledges may be best understood as a slight barouche, 
put upon soles instead of wheels, with long trans- 
verse poles to prevent them from overturning, and 
stretchers of leather like extended wings in front to 
screen the traveller from the showers of snow which 
fly from the horses’ hoofs. It must not be suppose 
that —— is here such smooth gliding work as i 
is generally represented ; on the contrary, @ succes 
sion of drifts, worn into deeper declivities and higher 
ascents by the continual traffic, will subject you 2 
bumping kind of movement, which, in spite of your 
solid feather-bed casing, is neither convenient not 
agreeable. Then suddenly the sledge declines 2 
fathom deep on one side, and out flies the coachman's 
or footman’s leg to act as an additional prop, a 
lie comfortably cradled upon your hal oe 
companion, when with a loud jingle of all - 
horses, the sledge is jerked out of the hole, and 
travellers once more stuck upright. And then, per 
haps, when the track becomes narrower, the outer 
horses are driven into the loose deep snow, and one 
of them tumbles over head and ears into an In 
ditch, whence, = long traces giving him 
liberty, he clambers out again unassisted, 558" 
po on his sides, and snorts and stamps with the 
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impatience to be off again. The two centre 
il F ore, or pole-horses, are fastened firmer, 
and the middle of the track being always the best, 
the most spirited of the Baron’s stables are generally 
laced here, while the side horses take the luck of 
tweed, jumping over loose drifts, or picking their 
their delicate feet —_ any owe y en- 
brance, and with their graceful necks and gleam- 
eo at full liberty, are never frightened, and 
never at a loss to extricate themselves from any diffi- 
culty. Hedges and walls are the destruction of 
sledgin a wherever there is a barrier, there the 
snow collects, and a line of a —~ a the 
sual partition, will ruin the track—sunk ditches are 
the ts mode of divisions advisable for snow coun- 
tries. The intelligence of the coachman is no less 
suprising than that of his horses: regardless of the 
summer Tine of road, he steers straight over bank, 
river, and morass, for — sy = a vom of 
seldom misses the mark. us it is that in 
he dull long season of winter, when friends are most 
wanted, they are here brought closest together; for 
thesame morass which in summer is circumnavigated 
by a drive of twenty —— may in winter be crossed 
by one of half an hour’s duration. 

And, in connexion with this, borrow an exquisite 

picture of 
ESTHONIAN CHILDREN DRESSED FOR TRAVEL. 

«This is conducted somewhat on the same princi- 
ple asthe building of a house—the foundations being 
filled with rather rabbish materials, over which a firm 
structure is reared. First came a large cotton hand- 
kerehief—then a pelisse, three years too short—then 
a faded comfortable of papa’s, and then an old cache- 
= ——— which latter = eer may 9 
oreed under the vanishing arms tied firm 
hind. Now each tiny hand was carefully cule’ 
or as —~ pairs of gloves ~ = a 

et for the occasion,—one hand (for nurse- 
maids are not very particular) Sains not seldom 
- ry endowed in this res - — 7 - 
ow. The same process is applied to the little 
feet, which swell Rs misshapen ‘Sompe beneath an 
accumulation of under-socks and over-socks, under- 
o and a = are om — up 
uge worsted stockings, which embrace all the 
drwwers, short petticoats, ends of handkerchiefs, 
pepo a shawls they on oa — are 
rally in some incomprehensible fashion 
ound the waist. But mark !—this is only the foun- 
dation, Now comes the thickly-wadded winter pe- 
= of md © wale, be bands and ligatures 
instantly bury themse in the depths of th 
surrounding hillocks, till within the cue Of clothes 
before you, which stands like a roll-pudding tied up 
re or the boiler, no one would suspect the slender 
: sm he we that your little finger can lift with 
“ase, And lastly, all this is enveloped in the little 
meee — fastens readily enough 
on ordinary occasions, but now re- 
ae ba breadth of a hand, - is made 
4 oa of eve t colour. 

“Is this all? No—wait. fo yond the 
rr, 2, “lusteting locked head, and rosy dimpled face ; 
; dean 7 Were so lost in the mountains of 
Here a Ing around as to be fairly overlooked. 
and wee ooh beset round the forehead, 
on allowing a call tiangula’ opene at sight and 
vile ne had better not be attempted— 

1s roofed in by a wadded hat—a mis- 


way with 
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sh machine with soft crown and bangled peak, 
which can’t be hart, and never looks in order, over 
which are suspended as many veils—green, white, 
and black—as mamma’s cast-off stores can furnish, 
through which the brightest little pair of eyes in the 
world faintly twinkle like stars through a mist. And 
now one. touch upsets the whole mass, and a man- 
servant coolly lifts it up in his arms like a bale of 
goods and carries it off to the sledge.”- 


Some idea of the graver contents of the Letters 
will be gathered from what is said of 


THE PEASANTRY OF ESTHONIA. 


On those estates—including unfortunately by far 
the greater part of the province—which suffer a con- 
stant exchange of proprietors, and where no feelings 
of attachment between master and peasant have time 
to take root, or where feelings of an opposite nature 
are engendered by harsh and arbitrary treatment, we 
find the peasant a dull brute indeed ; insensible to a 
kindness he mistrusts,—careless of improvement— 
a as the Irishman, without his wit—and 

hlegmatic as the German without his industry. 

ather than work beyond the minimum of his neces- 
Corvéage, he will starve. Provided he can have 
a pipe in his mouth, and lie sleeping at the bottom of 
his cart, while his patient wife drives the willing 
little rough horse, or, what is more frequent, while 
the latter will go right of itself, he cares little about 
anempty stomach. Offer him wages for his labour, 
and he will tell you, with the dullest bumpkin look, 
that if he works more he must eat more; and the 
fable of the belly and the members has here a differ- 
ent termination to what it had in our young days. 
On the other hand, on those few estates which have 
been occupied for several generations by the same 
family, the peasants appear invariably an active, in- 
dustrious, and prosperous set,—attached to their lord, 
and ingenious in various trades. So much for the 
law of primogeniture ;—a doctrine here hardly better 
understood than the apostolic succession. But what 
can a people know of real independence, living thus 
twofold under foreign subjection? In his very 
crimes the Esthonian is a coward; he seldom gets 
beyond pilfering, and here makes a curious distine- 
tion—regarding it as no crime to steal that which 
cannot squeak or bleat in its own defence. Thus a 
pig or a sheep would be the height of iniquity, while 
a Xiimmet of corn, or an Eimer of brandy, are very 
venial sins. Other crimes he has few, and murder is 
unknown. The penal list of this last year offers 
only eighty-seven misdemeanours in a population of 
above three hundred thousand peasants, and five of 
these consist merely in travelling without a passport. 
In this respect also the Esthonian’s conscience Is so 
tender that the legislature allows no punishment to 
be enforced till a voluntary confession has been made 
—well knowing that no 
out making a clean breast. Not 80 his | and 
lively neighbour, the Russian; whose legislature 
might whistle for his voluntary confession. Serf 
though he be, he is a very Saracen iu a 
and his list of crimes would make a wild Newgate 
The same conscientic » however, 
which opens the Esthonian’s heart under sense of 
delinquency, steels it in monitnts of danger. No 
soldier in the Russian array stands a charge better 
than the contemned Tthuchonn.” 


The amusing character of some of the surviving 
rstitions, which are still strong among the lower 


thonian can be Toy and 








su 
orders though the gentry have been in great mea- 
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sure (and, the writer seems to think, at some cost of 
religion itself) relieved from them, is illustrated in 
this very comical 

CURE FOR THE ERYSIPELAS. 


‘The other day, a lady in the neighbourhood, 
whose adherence to ancient usages includes her 
among a class now fast fading from society, being 
attacked with erysipelas in the foot, sent for the wise 
man of the village to charm it away. A kind of Es- 
thonian Fakeer was announced, whom, in the first 
place, it required faith of no common kind to ap- 
proach at all,and who, after various incantations, 
striking a light, &c., over the limb, broke silence 
by asking for a piece of bread and butter. ‘Cut 
him a thick slice, I dare say he is hungry,’ said the 
good soul, fumbling for her keys, and anxious to 
propitiate the oracle; and away ran the mamselle to 
the Schafferei, and returned with a thick octavo- 
volume slice, which under ordinary circumstances 
would have chased away all hunger to look at. This 
the old man took, but instead of applying his teeth 
to the task, commenced tracing the sign of the cross 
and other forms with his long nails through the thick 
butter; and when the surface was well marbled and 
furrowed with lines of dirt, solemnly made it over to 
his patient to eat,—and this, though somewhat taken 
by surprise, it is only just to add, she conscientious] 
did, but how the erysipelas fared in consequence 
know not.” 


The writer was not at all impressed by what she 

saw or read of 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

“ With regard to the literature of Russia, it is 
neither sufficient in volume nor nationality to war- 
rant an opinion :—Lomonosoff is the etymologist of 
the empire; Karamsin, the historian; Pouschkin 
and Derjavine, the poets; Gretsch and Bestucheff, 
its prose writers and novelists. Among the collec- 
tive forty volumes of the latter writer is included a 
most interesting ‘ Poyesda vui Revel,’ or Journey to 
Reval, presenting the most concise history of the pro- 
vince I have been able to procure. Generally speak- 
ing, however, Russian reading is confined to trans- 
lations of the light French, German, and English 
works of the day. Our modern novels, including 
Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, are already in this form.” 


In another passage she had described the extraor- 
dinary popularity of Bulwer’s novels. We have 
ourselves seen Russian translations of the works 
of Dickens, and our delightful traveller describes 
the amusement she derived from the sight of a 
“ a specimen of a Pickwick” at Zarskoe 
Selo. 

But though deficient in literature, the Russians 
have wit and mirth in another form, much better 
than more civilized countries can always brag of. 
It would take many Marquises of W. to make a 


BARON C. 


* Baron C., who has the shrewdest sense, the 
liveliest wit, the — face, and the loudest laugh 
in the province. ith him wit enters into the very 
constitution of the man. He revenges his wrongs 
with a satire, dispatches his business with a bon- 
mot—spends — sparkling ideas alike on his 
farming bailiff and on his brother-noble—alienates 
his friends for the sake of a pun, captivates his ene- 
mies by the same process—and, what is more extra- 
ordinary than all, minds the main chance better than 
any other man in Esthonia, Wherever his face ap- 
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pears, dullness is taken by the shoulders and thug, 
out of doors. His reputation dies and revives wit, 
each season—at one time he is branded as the most 
audacious young scamp living, at another eulogi 
as the very best fellow in the world, while he, with 
happy boldness, is equally indifferent to cither 
Those who determine beforehand not to like him, 
end by becoming his warmest friends; and thos 
who spoiled him at first, his bitterest enemies, [p. 
encumbered with the slightest portion of maureix 
honte or reserve, no man better understands sett 
down an inferior, or—dictating to a superior. 

“* Under his auspices a band of kindred spirits has 
been formed, who, coalescing with the whimsica! 
and inventive merriment of their leader, have bound 
themselves to £ about circulating reports of ma- 
riage in behalf of despairing damsels—reports of 
Korbs or refusals, in ridicule of arrogant swains— 
fomenting quarrels or abetting reconciliations wher 
ever it suits their caprice or purpose ; and, above all, 
for this is their chief aim and motive, repairing all 
awkward flaws of their own characters by speaking 
well of each other.” 


The following portraiture is almost as vivid as if 
we had it on canvas :— 

THE HEBREW GIRL. 

‘*In a narrow passage leading to a court, stood a 
slight female figure clad in the most jagged garb of 
beggary ; a cluster of rusty saucepans and tin pols 
slung over her shoulder, and an air of vagabondism, 
which, added to her dirty rags, made us shrink closer 
together to avoid contact. his apparently she re- 
marked, and turned slowly upon us as we )3 
face, not vulgar, nor bold, nor coarse, nor egraded, 
but of such surpassing loveliness, such a living re- 
semblance of that most touching of all delineation 
of female beauty, the Beatrice Cenci, but more youth- 
ful still, and if possible more pathetic, that we gazed 
in perfect wonder. * * There stood that abject figue, 
with that exquisite Mater Dolorosa head, like a bew- 
tiful picture framed in tatters, Long and riveted 
were our glances, but that marble face heeded us nt; 
listless and unconscious as a child, she turned away, 
and seemed to have no idea beyond her saucepans. 
We passed on, and had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when,—c’était plus fort que nous,—we tacily 
and simultaneously turned about and retraced ost 
steps. * * My dear companion addressed her it 
Esthonian, the current language of most of the lower 
orders, but she shook her head and pointed to be 
vile saucepans. German was tried, but with litte 
better result, when impatiently I stammered a 
most barbarous Russian, * What art thon, then’ 
‘ Ya, Yevreika,’ 1 am an Hebrew,’ was the laconie™ 
ply,—but it spoke volumes.” 


The lady next describes how she tempted this fair 
apparition to sit to her:— 

“ The name of this beautiful being was Rose; she 
knew no other; and my companion and myself 
changed looks of increasing sympathy interest 
on learning that the young creature, only -~ 
years of age, who stood before us, had gt 
years a wile, and was now the mother of a chi - 
enough to run alone. Her manners corres wi 
the unconscious graces of her person. She Lin 


with abstraction and languor at us as we com rs 
our glances of admiration, and while —, 
a sitting, which was to furnish some vis! le — 
for future days, of a face never to be forgotten, ¥ 


going forward, sat down and carelessly 
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gome trinkets which lay on the table, while Sascha, 
not partaking of her mistress’s poetry, kept a sharp 

n her. 
svisfed a passing curiosity, this young Israelitish 
woman laid them down with apathy, and, folding her 
small hands fringed with rags, sat like the statue of 
Westmacott’s ‘ Distressed Mother,’ the image of un- 
complaining poverty and suffering. Comprehending 
now the object of her visit, she remonstrated against 
being taken in the head-dress of a Russian, which 
her plain handkerchief denoted, and earnestly re- 
quested the materials for her national turban, which 
she always wore at the Saturday Synago ue. We 
left the girl-mother to do as she would, a selecting 
from our stores a large handkerchief of bright colours, 
and tearing a strip of muslin, which she bound round 
her temples, and fastened with long ends behind— 
the identical ancient Hebrew fille-—she proceeded 
to fold the handkerchief in the requisite shape, upon 
herknee. * * She said she was not unhappy; that 
her husband, a sailor in the Russian navy, was ‘ good 
enough for her;’ and she made no complaint of 
poverty, but this it was, combined with the inherit- 
ance of passive endurance, which was written on her 
pale brow. Our delicate Rose of Sharon sat graceful- 
ly and intelligently, and, when the drawing was com- 
pleted, took our offerings with courteous thanks, but 
with more of carelessness and apathy than avidity.” 


We cannot help pairing off this lovely specimen 
of womanhood, with the most magnificent-looking 
man of his time. 

THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

“I was now becoming impatient for a nearer view 
of that awful personage whom all united in describ- 
ing a8 “ le plas bel homme qu’on puisse s’imaginer,” 
and who, whether seen from the diminishing heights 
of the Salle Blanche,—or dashing along, his white 
feathers streaming, and muffled in his military cloak 
in his — sledge with one horse,—or stridi 
with powerful steps, utterly unattended, in the dusk 
of the early evening, the whole length of the Nevski, 
wore a halo of majesty it was impossible to overlook. 
An erportanity for a closer view soon presented it- 
velf. t was Sunday ; and, after attepding morning 
‘vice at the English Church—the more impressive 
from long privation of its privileges,—I was driving, 
Wwelve hours later, viz. at midnight, with Princess 
B and Countess L., to a very different resort— 
tamely,to the great theatre of St. Petersburg, where, 
alter the dramatic performances, masquerades are 
teld once or twice a-week before Lent. These are 
frequented by a mixed public, the Salle de Noblesse 
meing reserved for the disguise of the individuals de 
~ a haute volée ; these latter therefore on occasions 
~ this take a box on a level with the floor of the 
“eatre, which extends on these nights over the whole 

‘he parterre, and thus participate without actually 
ieee in the scene. The coup d’ei] on enteri 
, oe ~ Was very striking. A multitude of seve 
ile ’s was gathered together in the theatre’s vast 
me the women alone masked, and almost with- 
: son in black dress and domino; the men, 
me ose chiefly military, with covered heads and 
ie 7 of the occasion save in a black scarf, as 
a Souine, upon their left arm—their white 
Mack-faced Say uniforms contrasting vividly with the 
calstin and draped figures around them; all cir- 

ng stealthily to and fro; no music, no dancing 
try ae apparent but gesticulation, whisper, mys- 

8, ag je et: Here a knot of witeh-like 

» 43 if intent on mischief, stood muttering in 


But this she heeded not; and having 
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low tones together. There a slight mask tripped u 
to a stately grave general, tapped his shoulder, and, 
passing her arm into his, bore him off with significant 
nods. In front of us a couple of these sibyls with 
bright eyes gleaming through their gloomy masks, 
attacked a young officer in high, squeaking, counter- 
feit tones, Jaughing and jeering, while the good man 
looked bewildered from the one to the other, and 
seemed to say, ‘ How happy could I be with either!’ 
And farther, apart from the throng, sat on a low ste 
a solitary mask, who shook her head solemnly at all 
who approached, as if awaiting some expected prey ; 
—while, half timid, half coquette, a light figure whis- 
pered some words in a gentleman’s ear, and then, re- 
treating before his eager pursuit, plunged into the 
crowd, and was Jost to his recognition among the 
hundreds of similar disguises. The Heritier, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 
were all seen passing in turn—each led about by a 
whispering mask—‘ Mais ou est done [ Empereur ? 
‘Il n’y est pas encore,’ was the answer; but scarce 
was this uttered when a towering plume moved, the 
crowd fell back, and enframed in a vacant space 
stood a figure to which there is no second in Russia, 
if in the world itself;—a figure of the grandest beauty, 
expression, dimension, and carriage, uniting all the 
majesties and graces of al] the heathen gods,—the 
little god of love alone perhaps excepted,-—on its 
ample and symmetrical proportions. Had this no- 
bility of person belonged to a common Mougik in- 
stead of to the Autocrat of all the Russias, the admi- 
ration could not have been less, nor scarcely the feel- 
ing of moral awe. It was not the monarch who was 
so magnificent a man, but the man who was so truly 
imperial. He stood awhile silent and haughty, as 
if disdaining all the vanity and levity around him, 
when, perceiving my two distinguished companions, 
he strode grandly towards our box, and, just lifting 
his plumes with a lofty bow, stooped and kissed the 
princess’s hand, who in return imprinted a kiss on 
the Imperial cheek: and then leaning against the 
pillar, remained in conversation. 

«The person of the Emperor is that of a colossal 
man, in the full prime of life and health; forty-two 
years of age, about six feet two inches high, and 
well filled out, without any approach to some 
—the head magnificently carried, a splendid breadt 
of shoulder and chest, great — and symmetry 
of limb, with finely formed hands and feet. His 
face is strictly Grecian—forehead and nose in one 
grand line; the eyes finely lined, large, open and 
blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a freezing dignity, 
which can equally quell an insurrection, daunt an 
assassin, or paralyze a petitioner; the mouth regular, 
fine teeth, chin prominent, with dark moustache and 
small whisker; but not a sympathy on his face! 
His mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes never. ‘There 
was that in his look which no monarch’s subject 
could meet. His eye seeks every one’s gaze, but 
none can confront his. After a few minutes, his cu- 
riosity, the unfailing attribute of a crowned head, 
dictated the words ‘ Kto eta?”—‘ Who is that ?— 
and being satisfied—for he remarks every —- 
face that enters his capital—he continued alternately 
in Russian and French commenting upon the scene. 
* Persunne ne m’intrigue ce soir,’ he said: ‘je ne 
sais pas ce que j'ai fait pour perdre ma ré, ion, 
mais on ne veut de moi.’ As he stood, various 
masks approached, but, either from excess of embar- 
rassment or from lack of wit, after rousing the lion, 
found nothing to say. At length a couple approached 





and stood irresolute, each motioning the other to 
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speak. * Donnez-moi Ja main,’ said a low tremblin 
voice. He stretched out his noble hand: ‘ct voila 
Pautre pour vous,’ apo 4 the other to her com- 
panion ; and on they passed, probably never to for- 
get the mighty hand that had clasped theirs. Mean- 
while the Emperor carefully scanned the crowd, and 
owned himself in search of a mask who had at- 
tacked him on his firstentrance. ‘Quand je 'aurai 
trouvé, je vous laménerai ;’ and so saying, he left 
us. I watched his figure, which, as if surrounded 
with an invisible barrier, bore a vacant space about 
it through the thickest of the press. Ina short time 
a little mask stepped boldly up to him, and, reaching 
upwards to her utmost stretch, hung herself fearlessly 
upon that arm which wields the destinies of the se- 
venth part of the known world. He threw a look to 
our box, as if to say, ‘I have found her,’ and off 
they went together. In five minutes they passed 
again, and his Majesty made some effort to draw her 
to our box, but the little black sylph resisted, pulling 
in a contrary direction at his lofty shoulder with al 
her stsength; on which he called out ‘ Elle ne veut 
pas que je m’approche de vous; elle dit que je suis 
trop mauvaise société.’ Upon the second round, 
however, he succeeded in bringing his rebellious 
subject nearer; when, recognizing his mancuvre, 
she plucked her arm away, gave him a smart slap 
on the wrist, and saying ‘Va fen, je ne veux plus 
de toi,’ ran into the crowd. The Emperor, they as- 
sured me, was in an unusual good temper this even- 
ing—I think there can be no doubt of it.” 


We must not omit what is said of the most fa- 
shionable national salute. 


KISSING IN RUSSIA. 
“This is the national salute—in universal vogue 
from remote antiquity—rather a greeting than a caress 
—derived equally from religious feeling and from 
oriental cus'om. Fathers and sons kiss—old generals 
with rusty moustachios kiss—whole regiments kiss. 
The Emperor kisses his officers. Ona reviewing day 
there are almost as many kisses as shots exchanged. 
If a Lilliputian corps de cadets have earned the Im- 
perial approval, the Imperial salute is bestowed upon 
the head bore who passes it on with a hearty report 
to his neighbour, he in his turn to the next, and so on, 
till it has been diluted through the whole juvenile 
body. Ifthe Emperor reprimand an officer unjustly, 
the sign of restoration to favour as well as the best 
atonement is—a kiss. One of the bridges in Peters- 
burg is to this day called the Potzalui Most, or 
Bridge of Kisses [not of Sighs,] in commemoration 
of Peter the Great, who, having ina fit of passion 
unjustly degraded an officer in the face of his whole 
regiment, kissed the poor man in the same open way 
upon the next public occasion on this very bridge. 
“On a holiday or jour de féte the young and deli- 
cate mistress or a house will not only kiss all her 
maid-servants, but all her men-servants too, and, as 
I have mentioned before, if the gentleman venture 
not above her hand she will stoop and kiss his cheek. 
As for the Russian father of a family, his affection 
knows no bounds; if he leave his cabinet d'affaires 
ten times in the course of the morning and enter his 
lady’s saloon above, he kisses all his family when 
he enters, and again when he leaves the room : some- 
times indeed so mechanically, that, forgetting whe- 
ther he has done it or not, he goes a second round to 
make all sure. To judge also from the number of 
salutes, the matrimonial bond in these high circles 
must be one of uninterrupted felicity—a gentleman 
scarcely enters or leaves the room without kissing 
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his wife either on forehead, cheek, or hand. R 
a a upon this to a lofiy-looking creature why 
received these connubial demonstrations with rath 
a suspicious sang-froid, she replied, * Oh! ca ne 
rien dire—pour mot je voudrais tout autant eire by. 
tue qu’embrassée par habitude !’” 

- How exquisitely graphic is this scene of a stree 
in St. Petersburg! 


A STROLL ALONG THE NEVSKI. 

“ Here it is that Russians of all garbs and ranks 
iv before you. Here stands the Isch vousebik, 
oitering carelessly beneath the trees of the avenue, 
who, catching your steady gaze, starts up and dis 

lays a row of beautiful teeth beneath his thickly. 

arded lip, and pointing to his droschky, splatter 
out ‘ Kudi vam ugodno?? or * Whither does it please 
yout’ Here stalks the erect Russian peasant, by 
birth a serf and in gait a prince,—the living efigy 
. _ old A megppeng seayr ~ waist, his kaftan 
of sheep-skin, or any dark cloth wra round hi 
the a front of which, confined wae am 
belt of bright colours, contains all that another would 
stow in a pocket; literally portraying the words of 
Scripture, ‘full measure shall men pour into you 
bosom.’ Contrary to all established rule, he weas 
his shirt, always blue or red, over his trowsers, his 
trowsers under his boots, and doubtless deems this 
the most sensible arrangement. And look! here go 
a posse of Russian foot soldiers, with close-shom 
head and face, and brow-beat look, as little of the 
martial in their dusky attire as of glory in their hard 
lives, the mere drudges of a review, whom Mas 
would disown. Not so the tiny Circassian, light in 
limb and bright in look, flying past on his native 
barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like loadstars, 
which the cold climate cannot quench. Now tumw 
the slender Finn, with teeth of pearl and hair so yel 
low that you mistake it for a lemon-coloured hani- 
kerchief peeping from beneath his round hat; or se, 
among the whirl of carriages three and four abreast 
in the centre of the noble street, that handsome Tu 
tar coachman, his hair and beard of jet, sitting grave 
ly like a statue of Moses on his box, while the litle 
postilion dashes on with the foremost horses, eve! 
and anon throwing an anxious look behind him, les 
the ponderous vehicle, which the lon traces keep # 
half a street’s distance, should not be duly following: 
and within lolls the pale Russian beauty, at whose 
careless bidding they all are hurrying forward, look 
ing as apathetic to all the realities of life as a 
other fine lady in any other country would do. : 
are the pastimes which the traveller finds in the 
streets of Petersbarg, which make the hoars fy 
swiftly by, further beguiled by the frequent ques 
and frequent laugh, as you peep into the vanas 
magazines, listen to the full-mouthed sounds, il 
inhale the scent of Rassian leather, with which 
Petersburg is most appropriately impregnated. 

Our last extract is a little anecdote of 


TAGLIONI IN WEEDS. —— 
“ Taglioni is now the great star of attraction; 
caval’ by the Imperial family, worshipped 1) 
young nobles, applauded by overflowing Fre ald 
and most munificently paid, bers pay aos 
has every reason to be satisfi with her no a 
visit. But poor Taglioni has suffered here; 8 
while she dances at night under aa "e 
encumbrance of gauze drapery, appe y 
little girl in her hand, shrouded im oo 
widow's mourning—not for her husband, 
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in Petersbur, may " 
an justice, Fas they seem disposed.”” 
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THE PEARL-WEARER. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


is recorded of a pearl-diver, that he died (from 
Bn or some jo cause) immediately after 
reaching the land or boat from which he had plunged ; 
and that, amongst the shells which he brought up, one 
contained a pearl of surpassing size and beauty.) 


Wirutn the midnight of her hair, 
Half-hidden _ its —— doope, 
A single peerless, priceless pearl, 

Ail Sneayeds) orever sleeps 

ithout the diamond’s sparkling eyes, 

The ruby’s blushes,—there it lies, 
Modest as the tender dawn, 
When her purple veil’s withdrawn, 
The flower of gems, a lily cold and pale! 
Yet,—what doth all avail ? 

All its beauty, all its grace ? 
All the honours of its place ? 

He who plucked it from its bed 
In the far blue Indian ocean, 

Lieth, without life or motion, 
In his earthy dwelling,—dead ! 
And his children, one by one, 

When they look upon the sun, 

Curse the toil, by which he drew 
The treasure from its bed of blue. 


Gentle bride, no longer wear, 

In thy night-black odorous hair, 
Such a spoil. It is not fit 

That a tender soul should sit 

Under such ace ’ 

What need’st thou a diadem ?— 
Thou, within whose Eastern eyes, 
Thought (a starry genius !) lies ?—~ 
Thou, whom beauty has arrayed? 
Thou, whom Love and Truth have made 
Beautiful,—in whom we trace 
Woman's softness—angel’s grace— 
All we hope for,—all that streams 
Upon us, in our haunted dreams ? 


O sweet Lady! cast aside, 

With a gentle, noble pride, 

All to sin or pain allied ! 

Let the wild-eyed conqueror wear 
The bloody Jaarel in his hair! 

Let the black and snaky vine 

"Round the drinker’s temples twine! 
Let the slave-begotten gold 

Weigh on bosoms hard and cold! 
But be rnou forever known 
By thy natural light alone! 

Friendship’s Offering. 


STATUE TO POUSSIN. 


A statue to this most eminent of Frenen pai 
painters 
a to be erected, by subscription, in his native 

Les Andelys, between Nantes and Rouen, in 
ent of Eure; where only a few apple- 
mark the site of his birth.— Literary Gazette. 
H, 1842.—-Museum. 40 





RECALL ME NOT. 
BY THE LATE TYRONE POWER. 


Recau. me not as in the idle crowd 
I oft have met thee, 
When maidens sweetly smiled, and flatterers bow’d, 
And hands ag press’d, and light vows gently 
vow'd, 
*Midst mirth and dance, and merry music loud ; 
Or soon, love, thou’lt forget me. 


Recall not e’er my heartless tone and air, 
When, fain to fret thee, 
I’ve laugh’d at love’s fond words and love’s despair, 
And sworn I ne’er knew lover’s pain or care, 
Then spoke soft words, with flattering falsely fair ; 
Or, rightly, thou’lt forget me! 


For thou wilt see full many as gay a sight 
As when I met thee ; 
As short will seem full many a merry night, 
When other eyes than mine will look full — 
Amd other tongues than mine breathe vows as light— 
Till, surely, thou’lt forget me. 


Recall me rather ’neath the starlit sky, 
If thou’d’st regret me, 
As homeward loit’ring, still we seem’d to fly 
Towards that abode that ever stood too nigh; 
Recall my fervent clasp, my fond good-bye, 
So thou wilt not forget me ! 


Recall me ever in thy saddest mood, 
hen cares beset thee; 
Remember then how I have ofttime sued 
To share thy grief, and fondly, vainly wooed 
To hear thee say, in honied tone subdued, 
 O, never, love, forget me !” 


Thus, sweet one, only would I fill thy mind, 
If there thou’d’st set me— 

To all my sins I’d have thee very blind, 

And see me only fond, and true, and kind, 

Pure as that heart wherein I'd lie enshrined, 
If Fate unkind would let me. 


Keepsake for 1842. 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Liverpool Times states that, according to the 
late census, the population of Great Britain is— 


England . ‘ ° ° 15,901,981 
Scotland . ° ° . 2,624,586 
Ireland . . ° ° 8,205,382 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of 

Man 124,079 


Total, 26,856,028 


Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen 
afloat, and of all persons travelling abroad; which 
would raise the number to 27,000,000—an increase 
of 2,000,000 since 1831.—Literary Gazette. 





VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


From the Britannia.* 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


Lorp Patmerston enjoys the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the best abused of all her Majesty’s 
universally abused Ministers. Just at the present 
time more especially, he is the object of more of the 
sinister attention of his countrymen than any other 
man in Europe. O’Connell, indeed, is quite jealous 
at his peculiar privileges — usurped. No 
one thinks of him, now: Lord Palmerston is tied to 
the stake, and all the political foes of the two wor- 
thies are too much occupied in devising new and va- 
rious modes of torture for the noble viscount, to be 
able to bestow a thought upon one who has now 
been abused well nigh into oblivion. 

For the perfection to which Lord Palmerston has 
carried one of the virtues, he deserves to be remem- 
bered—his patience is super-human. There is, 
indeed, but one member of the animal creation 
whose meek endurance of cuffs and blows, and all 
indignities, at all approaches to that of this long- 
suffering Minister. A consciousness of slighted 
worth alone enables it to bear up against the scorn 
. and injustice of mankind ; and it is highly probable 
that some similar sentiment may support Lord Pal- 
merston against the accumulation of blame which 
time has heaped already upon him, and which even 
now seems to be likely to be increased tenfold. « 

On one point, however, I consider Lord Palmer- 
ston’s enemies have made an egregious error. They 
attribute to him incapacity, and a want of ability. 
This is a t mistake. Lord Palmerston does not 
want ability—all he wants is political principle. 
Time, also, and long practice in parrying or evading 
the innumerable attacks that have been made upon 
him, have so far sharpened his wits that he is by no 
means an antagonist to be despised. Had Lord 
Palmerston’s peculiar career, indeed, ever admitted 
of his taking an enlarged and high-minded view of 
foreign policy, he might have made a very good Mi- 
nister, for he has, by some means or other, picked up 
a = stock of information on details, and he is 
really a food man of business of the red-tape school. 
But, as I before said, he wants political principle: he 
never seems to see beyond his nose; and always ap- 
pears as if he were to-day devising the expedient 
to put off or to evade the evil of to-morrow; as 
though, in fact, he had never, since he entered the 
Foreign-office, been able to go through that process 
which gentlemen in difficulties call turning them- 
selves round. 

Those who have only heard of Lord Palmerston 
by means of the attacks of his opponents, will be 
somewhat surprised to hear that he is by no means 
a bad speaker; nay, that at times, when he hap- 
pens (a very rare case) to have a good defence, or 
when his antagonist is only one of the small fry, 
from whose powers of reply he fears nothing, he even 
rises into temporary: brilliancy. I have occasion- 
ally heard from him speeches that evinced great 
talent and readiness—of that sort which consists in 


skipping about in order to avoid the point of an 
antagonist’s sword. Of the language of diplomacy 


he is also a perfect master. No man knows better 
than he how to clothe nothings in a vesture of baf- 
fling and incomprehensible words ; or, on the other 
hand, to mystify what ought to be candid avowals 
of principle or policy into very high-sounding un- 
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intelligibilities. If Lord P. never committed him. 
self by his actions, he certainly never would by his 
words; for I much doubt whether he eyer, in the 
whole course of his political life, pledged himself 
to any opinion, or to the adoption of any course of 
policy, in plain intelligible words that could not by 
cavilled at. He has also a very great facility of 
language—never stops, as some foolish ds, 
to hit out original ideas: all is one i 
flow of grammatical proprieties, with here and ther 
an attempt to be funny, which ought to succeed, 
were it only for the evident labour bestowed upon it 

No; Lord Palmerston .does not want ability—l| 
he.requires, in order to make him a Statesman, is that 
he should have some fixed principles of action, lj 
that he now seems to strive at is, to preserve in the 
management of his foreign policy as great a resem 
blance to the home policy of his colleagues as possi 
ble. This he contrives to do with very great stil, 
For every defeat they experience on domestic sub- 
jects, he takes care that he meets one abroad; and 
he copies to their admiration the system of exp. 
diency—of making shift for the moment, and letting 
the future take care of itself,—of smiling whe 
— as thou De and kicks were all 
—and, above all, of keeping up the of 
some system of policy, voy profound’ bet Very 8 
cret, all the while laughing in his sleeve at those who 
do not see through the joke. But really, it is searce- 
ly fair to find fault with him for want of definite po- 
litieal principle. A man’s mind can only be the 
growth of his education, and the circumstances in 
which he has been placed. Now, looking at the po 
sition in which Lord P. has been—at the various ad- 
ministrations of which he has been a member in 
some shape or other, from William Pitt’s down to 
O’Connell’s—how could he have ever acquired any 
of those fixed principles of action which made a 
Pitt or a Canning great ministers? I can only co 
ceive his mind to have been in a state of intense 
bewilderment—so rapid were the changes from Tory 
to Whig, Whig to Tory, Tory to Whig p only 
then from Whig to Radical! The only chance by 
which such a man could avoid insanity was, to have 
no fixed principles at all, but to wait upon Prori- 
dence. Yet an attentive observer may note one re 
sult from his service under so many colours—yu 
will constantly hear from him, even in the course of 
the same evening, scraps of the opinions of exch 
party of whom he has been from time to time the 
hack. They have probably been iy Ime 
bibed by him in moments of involuntary attention © 
the policy of his various colleagues ; and they now 
come out in most admired confusion. Has het de 
fend an alliance with the Emperor Nicholas, nothing 
can be more aristocratically despotic than the tone 
and temper of his address ; has he to defend Espa 
tero and the Spanish turbulents in their el 
control the very monarchy in mantaining which . 
P. has spent so much of his invaluable paper and ie 
tape, nothing can be more loosely and liberally 
mocratic than his arguments ; or, on the 
when Louis Philippe was to be p aa 
milieu (the Whiggery of France) was the 
cea. Thus it is that this ingenious cna 
flects the colours of his temporary 
a f Lord Palmerston # 

e personal appearance 0! d , 

cords vith his cavaetens There is nothing 
striking about it. Nor, on the other as pot 
any thing to take exception at—nothing se df 
mean, nor absurd. All is ina well 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


and gentlemanly namby-pamby. His 

ann ard il faut, evidently. the result of much sci- 
entific calculation and manual labour. Perhaps there 
isa supernatural symmetry about the bust and waist ; 
but I will not undertake to pronounce an opinion, 
and, besides, the subject is sacred from inquiry. Im- 
inent people have also insinuated that his lord- 

ip enjoys a colour of a more delicate hue than 


pel attends a and that his eye- 
ws are considerably darker than his hair. Here, 


in, [ protest against inquiry. Politics and paint 
have no Peodiote pation: with each other; and 
if the noble lord finds that the habit has not lessened 
his influence and attraction with the fair, he may 
well afford to laugh at those who find fault with his 
complexion because it is too handsome. Had they 
the same delightful temptations, most probably the 
would go and do likewise. Lord Palmerston is tall 
and well proportioned ; and if his limbs. no longer 
exhibit all the full elasticity of juvenility, they, at 
least, have none of the decrepitude of age. For 
Time has spared his muscle. In short, in every 
thing exeept youth, he may fairly be said to be the 
model of a “ nice young man.”” One observation I 
must be allowed to make upon Lord Palmerston’s 
dressing. A well-dressed man is an ornament and 
an advantage to society in a country where the orna- 
mental is too entirely rendered subordinate to the 
weful. A Count d’Orsay dresses for the benefit of 
his cotemporaries, but a Lord Palmerston dresses 
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only for his own. The one is all carelessness and 
iety, as though his dress were a part of himself 

G , indeed, one might think it was, so exquisitely 

oes it melt into his frame;) but the other seems 
haunted by an uncomfortable consciousness of bei 
well dressed, as —— a wrinkle in his coat woul 
give him a stitch in his side. He palpably accom- 
modates his body to the movements of his coat, not 
his coat to the inclinations of his body. Lord Pal- 
merston will, therefore, never be the founder of a dy- 
nasty of dandies. 

The face of Lord Palmerston presents few temp- 
tations to the physiognomist. It is guiltless of any 
marked or unpleasant expression. It is all mildness, 
regularity, and no-meaning. Had it a character of 
ferocity, or of humour, or of cunning, it might still 
be handsome, but, as it is, it is nothing. His voice 
is equally devoid of expression. In his speeches, 
he begins with languor, continues with insipidity, 
and ends with exhaustion. In hearing him give an 
account of some of his Continental exploits, you 
might almost imagine you heard an antiquated maid- 
en recounting the vicissitudes of her first love. Yet, 
when roused by some stinging philippic, Lord Pal- 
merston sometimes shows that heisa man. He has 
occasionally delivered speeches in the House of Com- 
mons so manly, as to make one almost doubt that 
they had emanated from such a specimen of incar- 
nated neutrality. 
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From the Britannia.* 


MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 


Tue very general sympathy that has attended the 
efforts of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, to procure a legisla- 
tive recognition of the broad principle of literary copy- 
right, or at all events a partial removal of the disabili- 
ties under which the highest class of authors labour 
inregard to their property in the creations of their 
own intellect, has naturally produced in the minds of 
those who have not had the opportunity of observing 
the hon. and learned gentleman ‘in public, a desire to 
know what sort of man he is, and how far his per- 
sonal and parliamentary claims on their esteem bear 
outhis already widely-extended reputation. 

An interest, indeed, attaches to Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd of no ordinary kind, and it is only when we 
consider the various sources from which it arises, and 
the versatility of the talent on which his fame is 

sed, that we perceive that the ability which has 
raised him to that degree of eminence must be really 
of no ordinary kind. To be, at one and the same 
ime, a dramatic poet of a high order—very high, if 
necess be the test of genius—and an advocate, and 
parliamentary speaker of unquestioned superiority, 
'sadistinetion which it is the pride of few men to 
‘joy. Yet Mr. Talfourd does fairly own this honour, 
ro is > more readily and heartily conceded 

, who most strenuous! is poli- 
_ ¥en in regard to his political opinions, Mr. Ser- 
pas Talfourd, though pushing liberaliom to the very 
pes of discretion and safety, has succeeded in ob- 
touge the respect of his opponents. No man ever 
. ougnt of imputing to him insincerity, or of charg- 


Ing upon him the advocacy of 
] popular, not to say 
» Sentiments, for the sinister object of 
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— favour with the multitude. Credit is given 
to him for single-mindedness and honesty, even by 
those who most strongly and decidedly condemn the 
principles which he advocates. For, if all the Libe- 
rals were like Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, there would be 
comparatively little danger in allowing the principle 
of democracy, or rather the theory of political per- 
fectibility, to assert itself, or even to experimentalize 
in legislation. He is essentially a gentleman, averse 
by his mental constitution, his education, his tastes, 
and his temper, to the slightest approach to violence, 
or to the admission of any agencies into political 
warfare, save those which would rather be ulated 
to elevate than to degrade—to lead to progression in 

than to retrogradation to the evils of anarchy, 
and the barbarism which originally grew out of the 
exaltation of the physical over the intellectual and 
the moral. It is, in fact, this very tendency of mind 
—rather to philosophize = politics, than to look 
to them as practical ev ay matters, coming under 
the surveillance of legislative police—rather to pre- 
suppose an imagi 7 virtue in human nature in the 
abstract, and to yield to every —. bearing the ha- 
man form those rights and that freedom of action 
which would be cheerfully acceded to that abstract 
human nature, if its supposed virtues were admitted 
—that has led this distinguished gentleman to throw 
the weight of his talents, his reputation, and 
private worth into the popular scale, and add one 
more to the list of social suicides that is already 
crowded with so many brilliant names. 

There is prevalent a vulgar prejudice, to the effect 
that men whose sympathies are strongly intellectual, 
whose love for philosophy, poetry, the fine arts, and 
an abstracted and truly Christian worship of moral 
virtue, amounts mr oe the fervour and the purity 
of passion, are by their nature incapable of strong 
reasoning faculties, and of a practical a ey to 
the commonplace business of life; and that they are, 
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therefore, unsafe guides in all affairs, where that 
useful quality called common sense is required. O, 
that same common sense! Of all the various kinds 
of cant that reign in this self-sufficient world, save 
us from the cant of your practical men—they who 
make common sense the idol of their worship, and 
glory in a ribald negation of the highest attributes of 
our intellectual nature. Had Bacon—the most 
common sense mind the world, perhaps, ever pro- 
duced—had he no imagination, no poetry in his soul ? 
did he tie his intellect down to the rule of three. 
Had Sir Browne—another shrewd and keen- 
eyed observer of mankind—hag he no power of shuf- 
fling off this mortal coil of plodding commonplace, 
and walking with the greater intellects in their ethe- 
real atmosphere? Were genius and common sense 
incompatible in Napoleon rte. 

But woe to the lawyer who a to reconcile 
the delights of literary relaxation with the dry details 
of the practical portion of his profession? It has 
been debnitively settled by those who conceive them- 
selves the orthodox dispensers of legal fame, that a 
man who admits any other intellectual companions 
than John Doe and Richard Roe, who is conscious 
of the pre-existence of one William Shakspeare, or 
recognizes in the profession of the law not merely 
the means of earning reluctant guineas, but also a 
vast field for observing human nature—it has been 
long since adjud at such a man is positively 
contemptible, and unfit to hold a brief, or, to use 
their own emphatic phrase, that he is “‘no lawyer.” 
No man has suffered more from this prejudice than 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. With talents and knowled 
of his profession qualifying him to rank with 
most celebrated of his contemporaries, he was, for 
@ long period of his career at the bar, Jooked on 


with ey and dislike. The fact of his having 


original ideas was fatal to him. Those who thus 
summarily threw cold water on his pretensions were 
probably ignorant of the circumstance that some of 
the most distinguished lawyers the country ever pro- 
duced were men of highly cultivated literary tastes— 
many of them poets or patrons of poets. To pass 
over past times—and, above all, the illustrious Bacon 
—one ean find among contemporary lawyers suffi- 
ecient evidence of the fallacy of this view. Lords 
Lyndharst, Brougham, Denman, Mr. Justice Little- 
dale, Mr. Baron Bolland, Mr. Justice Holroyd, and 
a host of othevs, living or dead, are, or were, men 
remarkable for the alacrity with which they flung 
aside the wig, and plunged into the delights of the 
library and the ap and slippers. But 
enough of this. The fallaey is almost too absurd to 
require refutation. ‘Though Mr. Talfourd writes dra- 
matic poems, and though the periodical literature of 
his country is indebted to him for many productions, 
inferior only to those of Macaulay, yet his practice 
as an advocate does not seem to diminished, nor 
is his legal reputation jeopardized. 

We have at present, however, more to do with Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd asa member of Parliament than as 
an author or an advocate, though it is here that the 
mental peculiarities, which result from his literary 
habits, more disclose themselves than in his speeches 
at the bar. He is, in the first place, an independent 
man—elected by the comparatively unsolicited suf- 
frages of his fellow-townsmen, who conferred the 
honour upon him as a mark of their sense of his 
literary and legal abilities. ‘The borough (Reading) 
which he represents is not one which has any pre- 
dominant class interest to advance, and the hon. 
member is therefore free to pursue the bent of his 
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inclination in the course ‘which he 
liament. This, thou feveusthle a2 antl ong 
ment of his peculiarities of mind, has perhaps mil 
tated against his parliamentary efficiency as a legis 
lator on general subjects. The question of literary 
copyright is precisely that which one might have e. 
pected him to take up; it is nial to his inne. 
most sympathies and wishes, the passionate and 
exalted earnestness with which he has followed it up 
have immeasurably raised him in the opinion of te 
House generally. No doubt the Warburtons om. 
sidér as a species of amiable monomaniac the may 
who would, against such fearful odds, persevere in 
his advocacy of the interests of those who have no- 
thing like a nt png eae in return; bat the 
support which he has received on that question, fron 
men like Sir R. Inglis and Lord Mahon—men dip. 
metrically opposed to him in general principles—is the 
highest testimony that can be paid to the practical 
tionality of his views. manner, too, in which 
he has conducted the bill, against perhaps the most 
pertinacious and unfair opposition ever toany 
measure that did not involve a party question, has 
much added to the general prestige in his favow, 
That his personal feelings were much mixed up in 
the matter no one could fail to see ; yet he never fr 
a moment from that line of 
—— which so entirely accords with his chane- 
ter. His first speeches were strongly marked with 
that enthusiasm for the subject which was to be ex 
pected from his early associations and predilections; 
and when the shop-keeping spirit began evidently to 
grow too strong for him, though he could not disguise 
the mortification he felt, yet he never —, 
lance, or a disposition to avail himself of theer; 
tum ad hominem. He spoke more in sorrow than in 
anger. I do not myself like Serjeant Talfourd’s sye 
of speaking. It is unsuited to an assembly so consi- 
tuted as the House of Commons, where a good party 
clap-trap or a successful calculation of the profits of 
a railroad are of more avail than the most profound 
hilosophy, or the most elevated enthusiasm for the 
intellectual welfare of mankind. Mr. Serjeant Ta 
fourd’s speeches are always listened to with great i 
terest, and he is hinrself treated > the utmost 4 
spect; but still there is a want o congeniality 
cwemn him and the assembly. His objects are 
elevated, too ca, ie removed from . = 
nds, shillings pence concerns 
kind. Phe mass of members may feel rebuked, may 
value at a distance views and principles which adai- 
rably well serve to round a period, but Mammon wil, 
for all that, prevail. If Mr. Talfourd could reliere 
his poetical and - labours by a om ee 
ous though unintelligible statistics, or if he could 
vent a new system of drainage, he would stand ins 
brilliant position in that House. There would thea 
be some sympathies in common, and it would cone 
to a sort of compromise :—* You ae we 
and I’]] patronize your ‘a 
“flies his kite 100 bigh Band, while he really has 
all that common sense and those practical cr 
which superficial observers are apt to deny 
never gets credit for them, because he has, 
disdained to exhibit them. If the subject ——" 
his speeches be not very palatable to the — ; 
manner of treating it is not calculated to rene’ 
more so. Toa person of decided yw & — 
asm, nothing can be more delightful than : 
with which he pours oat his feelings o® 4 - 
which is interwoven with his earliest | —, 
sympathies. There can be no doubt of his ’ 
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MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 


it speaks in the voluble haste of his delivery, the 
m0 excitement of his frame, and his kindled, 
flashing eye» He is fully possessed, and, while the 
excitement lasts, the House are possessed too. But 
his style is not calculated to produce a anent 
efiect. It is too poetical, too redundant in words, 


too expressive of foregone conclusions in the mind 


er, to fall with any weight an as- 
y the plainest 


the s 
ace Ler is mainly influenced 
language and the most every-day ideas—an assem- 
bly indeed which would seem to hold itself uncon- 
scious of any question until the whole country has 
rung with it. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
I must prefer Mr. Talfourd to 


shade of feeling; and although Mr. oe s 
when well reported, read incomparably 

better than Mr. Talfourd’s, because they are all pre- 
with inconceivable labour, yet there is that 
charm of earnestness and sincerity about the mode of 


delivery of the latter, that makes him a much better | and fame, 


speaker, to hear. The redundancy of his langua 
proceeds, too, from the fulness ale axind—oene 


men use many words from the lack of copiousness 


personal appearance, to a su 
ficial observer, is not in his favour ; there is an ad 


Tie ch 


moral courage 
Whole ion of his intellect lies; until that is 
tamed full upon you, you would think were 
Prati to an ordinary and undistinguished man. 
there is a combined expression of intelli 
and benevolence in his eye, which at once enchains 
your regard and commands your respect. His face 
of an oval form, though irregular, and the lower or 
fleshy part is unduly soeiaaal, giving it a full, 
plump, infantine expression. ‘The forehead is high, 
ind strikingly intellectual; and as he has a very 
good set of teeth, forehead, eye, and teeth, when he 
under the excitement of speaking, combine to 
give an air of sparkling intelligence to the whole 
countenance that neutralizes the defects of feature. 
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Like Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Durham, and 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd has no whis- 
kers ; in fact they would go to neutralize the intel- 
lectual character of his countenance. His com- 
lexion is almost as dark as a high-caste Hindoo. 
hile mentioning Mr. Gladstone, 1 would observe, 
that although the politics of the hon. gentlemen are - 
as opposite as light and darkness, there is a great 
— similarity between him and Mr. Talfourd. 
same gentlemanly mildness, the same entha- 
siasm for literature, the same tendency to philosophi- 
cal abstraction, exist in both. It is an evidence of 
that strange instinct which attracts to each other 
kindred dispositions, that these two gentlemen are 
often to be seen familiarly chatting together in the 
House, on those ocasions when party spirit is in its 
— intervals. rye , 

r. Serjeant Talfourd is the son of a gentleman 
who was, formerly, a brewer at Reading. He is in 
his 46th year; and has been, since 1822, espous- - 
ed to a lady of great beauty and worth, 
the daughter of J. Torvel Rutt, Esq.,a name well 
known in the literary world. He has several chil- 
dren, and adds to the gratifications of public honour 
the more solid enjoyments of domestic 
happiness. Mr. Talfourd may be said to have fought 
his way up in the world. He was early entered as a 
student for the bar, and, —— probationary period, 
supported himself by contributions to the periodical 
press, and, also, in the capacity of a reporter to a 
newspaper. He re e Court of King’s Bench 
for the “‘ Times,” for some considerable time. He 
ished and valued contribator to 
the “ Edinbu view ;”’ and his dramatie criti- 
cisms in the “‘ New Monthly M ine,” were only 
second to those of Leigh Hunt, if, indeed, were 
inferior at all. Those who are curious in 
matters, may, by referring to the “ Pamphleteer,” a 
periodical long since the way of all pamphlets, 
see an article by Mr. Talfourd, when scarcely more 
than a youth, on the then neglected poets, who were 
afterwards confounded ther under the epithet of 
the “Lake school.” dl . ee of 

niys, though disfigu y a too great luxuriance 
or style. Pais paper brought Mr. Talfourd into 
close connexion with Lamb, Coleridge, and that cir- 
cle of literary men. Mr. Talfourd’s dramatic — 
are too well known to require further mention 3 
oo also published the life — letters = —— 

b, a interesting piece of literary bi * 
dumleg tom the nails with which it cxnas inte 
the simplest details. At the bar, Mr. Talfourd’s 
success was for some time deferred, but afterwards 
very rapid. His election for Reading, was really an 
honour to him, and though he has for a time failed to 
carry the Copyright Bill, yet he may depend, if he 


perseveres does not enter into u com- 
promises without receiving in retarn pledges of acqui- 
RGNETTE. 


was, also, a disti 





escence, he wil! ultimately succeed. 





From the Britannia.* 
THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES SHAW LE- 
FEVRE (SPEAKER.) 


Ph not an office in the kingdom, from that of 
. Minister down to that of a Master in Chancery, 
i duties of which so fally warrant the payment of 

salary attached to it, as the high and important 


* August 7, 1841, 





pe of the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
t 


requires, a8 will be hereafter seen, a combination 
of requisites and qualities not often found united in 
the same individual; and the actual bodily fatigue 
induced by the disch of its functions, is greater 
than that attaching to almost any other office. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, by the 
very nature of his position, must of necessity be, if 
not an extraordinary, at least a superior man. How 
siso ould o mulecetionseus body of six hundred and 
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fifty-seven men, of all classes, prejudices, and shades 
of opinion, be induced, if not to select him, at least 
to concur in his appointment? We are accustomed 
to think lightly, perhaps, of the ability required for 
the office; but we more often do so from sheer 
thoughtlessness than from cool judgment; because 
the — which render a man fit for the post, and 
enable him to discharge its duties well, are exactly 
those which are the least obtrusive, and the most 
likely to be overlooked by a careless observer. 
‘Phough Speaker, he is not to speak—hence our in- 
difference to his abilities. 

One most rare virtue he must possess—Impartial- 
ity. Whatever may have been his former political 
bias, he must now have no mind or thought but what 
grows out of the House itself. The slightest appear- 
ance of partiality, of preference for members on the 
one side or the other, would rain him utterly and for 
ever in the opinion, not merely of the opposite party, 
but also of those in whose behalf it was exhibited. 
Nothing can be more certain than this. Whatever 
may be the faults of the House—however the spirit 
of party may influence individuals when before the 
public—still behind the curtain there reigns that 
strong gentlemanly spirit, which revolts at all that 
is not strictly just. A partial speaker would be 
found out and got rid of at once. Yet what q diffi- 
cult thing it is to find an impartial man. There are 
many who wish to be so, but their education and 
their prejudices forbid it. If this be true in private, 
it is still more so in public, life. Hence the difficulty 
of choosing the Speaker. 

The next — required is perfect command of 
temper, and a mind ever on the watch to calm and 


regulate the proceedings of the House. Noone who 


is not in the habit of going there often can conceive | po 


what a difficult task this is. There are some strange, 
pertinacious spirits in that assembly, who have no 
notion whatever or the fitness of things: talk they 
will, even though the House be in an uproar. If this 
be a bore to the House, how much the more so must 


it be to the Speaker; he who is doomed to sit and | (: 


hear every variety of dullness and folly, from four 
o’clock in the. day until midnight, and far into the 
morning? Yet, not only must he do violence to his 
own feelings by listening himself, but he must also 
see that justice be done, even to the most infirm 
twaddler or the most empty driveller. Again, when 

uarrels arise between members, a great responsibi- 
lity rests upon the Speaker. He is responsible that 
no ulterior consequences arise. Yet he cannot so far 
restrain the liberty of speech as to prevent members 
from exhibiting their pugnacious intentions. Much 
nicety and tact are required, in order to seize the ex- 
act moment when he can interfere without compro- 
mising the honour of any individual. 

But a qualification still more difficult to acquire, 
and which few men, indeed, would care ta make 
themselves masters of, is a thorough knowledge of 
all the forms and practice of the House—of its con- 
stitutional history, as bearing on suggested innova- 
tions—of all precedents for any and every difficulty 
that may arise. Very few men would voluntarily 
undergo the drudgery whith such a Parliamentary 
education requires. Hence the singular fact, that 
there are not more than two men in the whole six 
hundred and fifty-eight, upon whom the eye of the 
House would be fixed should the present — 
from any cause whatever, vacate the chair. e la- 
bour and self-denial required in order to perfection in 
this difficult and u teful kind of study, no one can 
epneeive, It is still worse when a man is responsi- 
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ble, at least in reputation if not in person 
correctness of the decision which he may te va 

So much for the qualifications which a te 
quires. Impartiality, temper, judgment, and a con 
amore liking for musty parchments and dry disting. 
tions, are not often met with in one individual, 
cially not in one with sufficient intellectual one 
ments to distinguish him among his fellows, 

When we come to the nature of the duties of the 
Speaker, we shall feel still more sympathy for him, 
and still less disposition to begrudge present pay, « 
the future pension and peerage that await him, Be 
sides his more public functions in the chair, he has 
multifarious duties of a minor kind to go through, 
To enumerate them would be tedious, because they 
merely relate to the forme of proceeding in the House; 
but it is sufficient to say that they are enough to oe. 
cupy three or four hours, and sometimes more, of his 
time in the day, when he ought to be indulging jn 
some recreation as a relief from the fati the 
night. They are duties, too, of a technical kind, 
from which even a blundering speech from Joseph 
Hume would be an agreeable cha ,, 

The duty of the Speaker at night is what few mean 
would voluntarily undertake. From four o'clock in 
the afternoon until an indefinite hour the next mon- 
ing he is compelled to occupy the chair, and to listen 
to the laborious absurdities that mark the great majo 
rity of the speeches uttered in the House of Com- 
mons. Those who have never been in the House 
before, and ~ oe first noe * on the night of 
a t ebate, no doubt think it amusing 
indeed: and so, for a time, it is. But lee then be 
doomed, night after night, to sit and hear the twad- 
dle of would-be legislators and reformers, or the in- 
tent attempts at eloquence which issue from 4l- 
most all but the great speakers, and they will say the 
office of a horse in a mill would be amusement to it. 
Yet this is the case of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons: and it is only matter of wonderment 
to me how the present S er, who is a young man 
comparatively,) and has evidently been used to at- 
tive life, can bear it atall. I have noticed, however, 
that he seizes every possible opportunity to a 
in the healthful exercise of riding on 
The judges in the courts of law, whose sedentary 
occupation is similar to that of the Speaker, do mt 
generally seem to adopt this rule, with the exception 
of Lord Denman, who has always been an active 
man. 

The Right Honourable Charles Shaw Lefer, 
who held the office of Speaker of the last Parliames', 
and who, I believe, will be re-elected without opp 
sition, in a very considerable degree, the 
qualifications which I have above described as being 
required for the office. His conduct while in the 
chair gave very general satisfaction ; and even welt 
his re-election to be opposed, it would not be on a 
count of any objection to him possenalits but because 
the election of the Speaker has usually, In compli 
ance with (1 think) an absurd, and certainly an ¢ 
pensive custom, been made a party qeseeiel 6 
trial of strength. Few men that have occupied in 
chair have been more liked by the House. His the 
terferences in personal quarrels have rather taken br 
shape of friendly mediation than of authority; 
his decisions on questions of practice and ‘ered 
have been marked by sound good sense, he 
of parade. While a talking member of the on wll 
seldom rose, but then he spoke to the point, 

He makes no pretensions to oratory, but, ne Ss 
Jess, has personal advantages for pub speaking, 
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: sion lie that way. His voice is clear, 
eis 21 nelle = his mode of delivery 
plain, unaffected, but emphatic. In person, he is 
tall; I should say six feet high ; and he carries him- 
self with dignity. His face is dark, and also his 
hair, and the features are . The general expres- 
sion is handsome. Mr. Lefevre has always been a 
Whig, but I question whether the new features 
which Whiggism has recently — » have not 
somewhat abated his -admiration. e represents 


H hire, and is one of the few Whig 
po anion whose seats have been allowed to 
be retained by them. Perhaps it is better for the 
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Whigs that his vote as Speaker should be neu- 
tralized, than that it should be recorded against them, 
as it most probably would sometimes be, in the mad 
career of reckless violence which they seem prepared 
torun. Mr. Lefevre’s brother is one of the Poor- 
law Commissioners. The name of Lefevre was 
added to the patronymic of Shaw by the father of the 
present representative of the family, on marrying 
into the family of Mr. Lefevre, a banker. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre is Lieutenant-Colonel of the North Hants 
Yeomanry, and has represented the county, in which 
he is a large landed proprietor, since 1831. He was 
elected Speaker in 1839. LorGnetTe. 





COOKERY FOR THE POOR. 


« Tae clergy are humanely endeavouring to meet 
the distress by the distribution of books showing how 
to make a meal out of a mere trifle.”” For this valua- 
ble information we are indebted to an Exeter paper, 
the Western Times, which also gives a specimen o 
these timely receipts, one how to make ‘ onion-por- 
ridge:” take two quarts of water, and boil in it ten 
good onions ; ond when they are quite tender, stir 
inapint of water in which four spoonfuls of flour 
have been well mixed: adding salt and pepper. 
“This dish,” says the clerical cookery-book, “* makes 
acapital supper for a labouring man or a family.” 

Unquestionably, those who condescend to the 
homely task of instracting the English people an art 
of which they are profoundly ignorant—cookery— 
perform a good service. Next to the benefactor who 
teaches how to make two blades of corn to grow in 
the place of one, is he who teaches how to get a dou- 
ble measure of enjoyment, if not of nourishment, out 
of the single blade. An Italian peasant will make a 
lishing meal out of scraps that an English pauper 
would be pitied for gathering ; a French grisette will 
dress a pennyworth of odds and ends in the guise of 
a“made dish” fit for a prince. Grant that more nou- 
rishment does not lurk in the compound than in the 
raw material, it does not follow that more nourishment 
is not to be drawn from it. One source of wholesome- 
ness in food, as any physiologist can explain, is its pa- 
lateableness and the contentment with which it is 
eaten. Food swallowed like physic, merely as the 
means of existence, has but an indifferent chance of 
being tuned to proper account in the stomach ; to say 
nothing of the tangible difference in point of comfort 
between merely bolting a tasteless meal as a duty and 
relishing a discreetly-seasoned mess asa pleasure. 
Cookery, one of the distinctive arts of mankind, is al- 
most voluntarily ceded in England as a monopoly for 
the rich, We are told, however, that the worthy cler- 
gymen bring forward their little cookery-books ‘to 
meet the distress!” Perhaps theirs is the strangest 
of all remedies ever opposed to a distress so wi ely 
Spread as to be fairly accounted national. Even the 

neess, whose question “ why people who could not 
— did not eat pastry” has been so often quoted, 

W better than to propose a mere cookery-book as 
. te for the staff of life. ‘The onion-porridge 
may bea savoury slop—almost vapid enough for a 
ii ish in an early course at a clerical dinner ; but 
ater emnttene that there is much nourishment 
of T spoonfuls of flour, ten onions, and five pints 

Water. Probably, bread to be eaten with it is 
isthe di 3 but the very gravamen of the “ distress” 
. amore of procuring bread. Bread is so much 

of course at decent tables, like salt, that 





— 


perhaps the clerical Ude, while he was showing the 
destitute epicure how easy it is to make soup without 
turtle, forgot that not the soup, but the very bread, is 
the thing which the pauper gourmand desiderates. 
Having the onion-porridge, he will still ask for bread. 
If the worthy parsons of Devonshire think that they 


f | have found an expedient to frustrate the Anti-Corn- 


law agitation by giving the people little trarts on 
cookery, there never was exhibited a more innocent 
mistake.—Spectator. 


GREEK TRAGEDY ON THE GERMAN STAGE. 


WE announced some two months since that by the 
express direction of the King, they were preparing 
at the Court Theatre at Berlin to perform some of the 
Greek tragedies, translated into German, with the 
chorusses set to music by Mendelssohn, We now 
learn that the first performance, the Antigone of 
Sophocles, took place on the 29th ult.—The King 
and Queen, together with other branches of the 
Royal family, and all the distinguished persons 
connected with the Court, were present, and the 
invitations included almost every individual eminent 
in literature or art, ladies as well as gentlemen. The 
theatre was consequently filled to overflowing, and 
the railway trains running between Berlin and 
Potsdam on the night of the performance were 
scarcely able to convey the numerous passengers. 
The impression produced by the performance exceed- 
ed, it is said, all that the most earnest admirers of the 
classic poet had anticipated. The theatre was fitted 
up as far as possible in conformity with the arrange- 
ment of the ancient theatres; the thost minute 
attention to classic correctness was correctly observed 
in the dresses and decorations. The composition ef 
the chorusses afforded a fine opportunity for the 
exercise of Mendelssohn’s talent, and the composer 
has successfully imitated the characteristics of the 
Greek music (at least those peculiarities which the 
moderns suppose to have been the characteristics of 
the Greek music,) in as far as they are capable of 
being accommodated to modern instruments, harmo- 
nies and rhythm.—A-henzum, Nov. 20. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


The memory of the Scottish bard has recently 
been revived by two events of interest : the first, the 
erection of a sepulchral monument to his Highland 
Mary (Campbe' i) and the second, the death of his 
celebrated Clorinda, Mrs. Maclehose, at the age of 
eighty. A complete copy of her correspondence 
with the amatory bard is now expected to be pub- 
lished.—Literary Gazette. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
ON CROTCHETY MEN AND THEIR 


COUNTERFEITS. 

Tuere is a ral oute: -c> t “ crotchety 
men :”’—be it ook te not d them; though to 
be sure they are for the most part a harmless, or at 
least not very noxious, race. Some of them furnish 
amusement to their neighbours, and are amused 
themselves ; and as their crotchets do net usually 
come to much, society needs not be in t alarm 
about them. We may sometimes gaze with wonder, 
as our fathers did at a man going up in an air-bal- 
loon; and sometimes with a smilé, as at a grown-up 
man blowing soap-buobles ; but then if the ascent is 
merely to gratify curiosity, or to be talked of, with- 
out any useful object which may justify incurring the 
risk, that alters the case; also, on the other 
hand, if the soap-bubbler is a sedate philosopher ex- 
perimenting — light and colours.—Memento, al- 
ways to keep back our wonder, our smiles, or our 
displeasure, till we have looked a little into the mat- 
ter. If I were to write a book, the motto should be, 
“ For further —— inquire within.” 

Well then, I do not defend crotchetarians, neither 
do I undistinguishingly blame them. They are an ill- 
understood order of Clee or rather, there are so 
many genera, species, and varieties of them, though 
all nomenclated under one class,—query whether 
they ought to be so'—that people make great mis- 
takes in speaking of the or evil qualities of in- 
dividuals of their respective tribes. I will try to ex- 
plicate the subject. 

But first I must distinguish the genuine crotcheta- 
rian from counterfeits, of which there are many. I 
will instance only three—The Hobbyhorsians; the 
Vacillationists; the Vanitarians; none of which are 
true crotcheters; thatis per se; for of course a cro- 
chetarian, like any other man, may be vain, or vacil- 
romp or hobbyhorsian ; but this does not constitute 
his character as a genuine man of crotchets. (I use 
the words, crotchetarian, crotcheteer, and crotcheter, 
as equivalents.) 

1. He is to be carefully distinguished from the 
Hobbyhorsian. When you meet with a man of one 
idea; a man who holds a certain notion, which in- 
trudes every where, warping his judgments about all 
other things; a man whom every body in the House 
of Commons, or in a committee, or a newspaper 
column, or a private room, good-naturedly ~~ at 
the moment he adresses himself to a question, know- 
ing, begin as it may, where will it end; a man after 
whom the boys in the streets cry, in vernacular En- 
glish, “ Ecce iterum Crispinus ;” he is a thorough- 
going hobbyhorsian, but he has no claim to be called 
a crotchetarian, any more than a man would be a 
soldier because he always walked out ina red coat, or 
a fiddler because he harped—I should say fiddled— 
upon one note, without time or cadence, and neces- 
sarily without harmony or melody. The true crot- 
cheter is a man of many crotchets; he is not a mono- 
maniac, but mad generally, if mad he be. ‘This dis- 
tinguishes him from the Crispinian. You cannot 
anticipate what he is going to say; his conclusion 
will probably be peculiar or eccentric ; but it will not 
always be the same. Mr. Wilberforce once assign- 
ed as his reason for contributing a guinea to some ob- 
ject—I forget what—that it was pressed upon him 

he friend who made it his hobby, and he always 
liked, he said, to give a man’s hobby a feed of corn. 
Good; (provided, as in this case, it was a respecta- 
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ble hobby,.for Mr. Wilberforce would not have war. 
ranted a vicious nag to please any man ;) but he 
could not have rightly conducted himself in the same 
fashion towards a crotchetarian ; for his plans bei 
sometimes good, sometimes bad, very often indiffer 
ent, and always erratic, no sober man would unde. 
take to follow him, corn-sieve in, hand, whereve; 
Meat hobtyhon fte 
ut yhorsians are often useful 

They fix upon a certain idea so wie and ~ 
it so pertinaciously, that if it be a valuable notion, i 
may happen at length to be taken up by others, ani 
be prosecuted to consummation. ie weak part of 
the hobbyhorsian’s character, provided his plan wer 
good, is, that he urges it injudiciously and unseason 
ably $ for if he brings it in only upon due occasion 
and in a befitting manner, he is not ularly said to 
ride so slip-slop a nag as a hobby. ile is @ manof 
fixed determination ; and such men often change the 
eourse of human affairs, or impress them with the 
own signet. It would not be right to call Mr. Wil 


berforce’s determination to suppress the slave-tradea 
hobby, as we should Mr. Attwood’s anti-curreny 
notion; nor would I say that Dr. Chalmers’s op 
nions upon poor-laws are hobby-horsical, though | 
Mr. 
but 


think there is alittle hobby blood in their veins. 
Owen, of New Lanark, began riding a hobb 
it soon became metamorphosed into a dragon. 
times a man’s hobby is no better than a child’s roek- 
ing-horse; sometimes it proves, under a plausible 
wooden exterior, to be a Trojan horse filled with con- 
bustibles. Sometimes the pretended hobby is nota 
man’s own property, but is seized by him out of 
some bye-lane to go to market upon; as Mr. 0’Co- 
nell rides the wild filly “Repeal,” which I do mt 
believe he cares one straw for, except as his ambition 
or his pocket is benefited, by the shoutings and shil- 
lings which attend his curvetings. I do not think 
he has heart enough to keep a real hobby. When 
his pretended hobbies break their knees, and flour 
der in the mud, he always leaves them without com 
punction, in order to mount some more serviceable 
animal. 

2. Nor is the Vacillationist a genuine crotehetee, 
any more than the Crispinian. ere are some mea 
who are here to-day, there to-morrow, and 
knows where the next day ; and unre 
are apt to call them crotchety. But they have » 
real crotchets ; their opinions are not fixed enough 
deserve that title; they are changeful; “ matter 
soft a lasting stamp to bear;” and that is all te 
needs be said of them; unless when they happet 
to fall more properly under the next class to be de 
scribed. 

3. That class is the Vanitarians. There are _ 
who are never of any body else’s opinion; not 
their own after it has been taken up by others; 
they are often ealled crotchety. But non 
denied the title of hobbyhorsian to the 
only pretends to ride a hobby ; and I den M 
crotchetarian to the man who only affect a 
crotchety. Curtius always differs in i * 
every m in company; if Gay say 16, 
says No; and to-morrow, if ano say 
to the same question No, he tacks about wt 
Yes. He was once o Whigent “ something mom 
he then became a violent ory 3 and he is Ne 
more violent Radical ; that is, he was 8° last ob 
day ; but I cannot be certain what he proton ¢ 
to-day—Thursday. If of his own iyi 
station generally approve a plan, he denounces 
they disapprove, he adopts it; but he has 


’ 


man who 
the title of 
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y; he would be lost in ot pete by 
‘7 in a minority of one heis sure to at; 
al ona on the pillory rather than not be 
tniked of. He is a sheer vanitarian. He resembles the 
pretended crotcheteer in one thing, namely, that his 
words and his heart do not go together ; he dif- 
fers in this, that he works his ends, by always affect- 
ing to find every body wrong; s0 that he thus sets 
up for being @ much wiser man than others; where- 
as the pretended crotcheteer wishes to bring others to 
jis mind for ulterior purposes, and is not content 
with being stared at. This distinction would, how- 
eret, require to be further considered in a regular 
weatise on Vanitarians; for the Vanitarian is often 
nereenary also ; and his —— crotchets, though 
they may seem ineant only to show his consequence, 
ar intended, by means of said co’ uence, to work 
cut furtheraims. But, in any case, he is not a genuine 
crotcheteer ; for a genuine crotcheteer is at least honest. 
So much for negations and ——— g; now 
for positives. ‘The true crotcheter then is a man of 
nany erotehets, and who believes what he professes. 
There are two divisions of such men; crotcheteers 
ly defect, and crotcheteers by excess; or, for short, 
ninus and plus crotcheteers. 
In every body of men, women and children ; in all 
uations, trades, and societies, there is a sort of ave- 
standard of thought and feeling; which may be 
ald the “common-sense” of that community. It 
may not be sound-sense; and it might even be re- 
guied, among persons of other education, habits, 
and prepossessions, as strange or irrational ; but it is, 
in ita own locality, conventional sense ; and this con- 
ventional or common sense _ among the multi- 
tude for good sense. In it was common 
sease (0 steal if you could do so without detection ; 
in India it was common sense to burn widows ; and 
twas argued before a commercial jury in London, 
some years ago, that an opulent tea-dealer was de- 
aged, because he spent part of his money in adorn- 
ing acountry-house, and part of his time in enjoy- 
— he mighthave been enlarging his wealth 
- ss Lane; thus exhibiting not only an utter 
common sense, but even of rationality. 


in 

Want 
Nowa person may be mentally either above or be- 

io par in the circle in which he moves ; and if so, 


itisin danger of becoming a crothetarian, either by 
ete The common sense of any com- 
uty is for the most part sense, if only we 
unit the soundness of the Finciple soaguiend 
community. Mr. Cunningham has shewn ex- 
telingly well, that only grant that men have no 
and much of their conduct, which would be 
and irrational apon the contrary hypothesis, 
d ous and sensible. And.so in the case 
the onian, the Hindoo, and the out-and- 
"'London money-seeker. Men do many things in 
‘prations, cabinets, prisons, committees, shops, 
‘arts of law, palaces, and markets, which are well 
Pred in the locality as deeds proper for the occa- 
Nea, ba are not so regarded elsewhere. The 
lo 
’ Hoes not run much lower, it kee 
\ fe conventional —{ do not mean the eee | 
~ sense. Popular opinions and prejudices 
- absurd or wicked ; but the majority of men 
vata) reasonably mthem. So also a body of 
ens, ny mean to do rightly ; they may be con- 
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may be, upon the whole, wise and goods and when 
differences of opinion arise among » the “ com- 
mon-sense” of the brotherhood at length may pre- 
vail, and the results be in the main beneficial. 

Crotchety men are either those who cannot rise to 
the conventional standard, or those who peer above 
it. pe ing the mass of man- 
kind, has an average | , and we regulate 
things accordingly; as, for instance, the size of 
ww printing ; but some persons are short- 
sighted, and cannot take in a sufficient range of ordi- 
nary print when brought to that nearness to the eye 
which they require ; and others are long-sighted, and 
find the angle subtended by ordinary print too small 
for distinctness at their focal distance; to adjust 
which difficulties, the former require diminishing 
mes, and the latter magnifying, in order to enable 

to see with their neighbours. Society is too 
long-sighted for the minus, and too short-sighted for 
the plus, crotcheteer ; too stunted for the giant, and 
too tall for the dwarf. 

It is scarcely possible for a score of persons to act 
together without soon finding that they have a minus 
and perhaps a “ among them. The former, by 
seme mental defect, cannot rise to the level of the 
arguments which convince his colleagues; the lat- 
ter soars beyond them. 

But to be more particular :—the crotcheteer by de- 
fect teazes all around him with petty obliquities and 
narrow-minded prejudices ; sentences are not worded 
to his taste; there is a comma too much or a semi- 
colon too little; this plan will not work ; that screw 
is loose ; some objection wants answering ; he can- 
not see his way here, he cannot feel it there; there 
is a knot in every bull-rush; he is not satisfied ; 
—F else would be better; in short, he is so 
fantastical, that nothing convinces and nothing 

leases him. You appeal to his cemmon sense, to 

is ae to his Sagacity. but allinvain. If yon 
set him right to-day, he will be wrong to-morrow ; 
and whatever be the orbit, while others revolve 
quietly in it, he goes off at a tangent, for want of 
centripetal force. When you knock at the door of 
his understanding, there seems to be nobody at 
home; by his crotchets he would mar the best 
scheme; he hinders every other man at the capstan 
by being unable to grasp the bar and move on with 
the gang ; no man calls out so loudly “ Hear, hear,” 
when something unusually absurd is spoken; or 
pummels a platform with his stick or umbrella so 
vehemently when some weak or wild brother pro- 
poses a scheme which his wiser colleagues have re- 


by | jected. He has no = of grasping broad princi- 


ples, and pursuing them to their general results, un- 
mindful of a few incidental rubs and failures; but 
he higgles, and niggles, and wriggles, and consum- 
mates nothing; and in this he stands in marked con- 
trast with the hobbyhorsian, who, by concentration, 
often achieves things considerable. 

The crotcheteer by excess is the reverse of all 
this, though the two characters are apt to be con- 
founded; as well they may; for if a man differs in 
opinion from ten other men, they will conclude that 
he does not fully comprehend their arguments: that 
is, that he is a crotcheteer by defect—whereas it may 
be that he sees all they see, and a t deal more, 
and therefore he differs from them; but as he differs 
they of course account him less enlightened than 
themselves; or if they are obliged to acknowledge 
the superiority of his powers generally, they solve 
the diffieu! by whispering that “he is an odd 





and pains-taking ; and their proceed 
Mince, 1848.—Mosgume cra 


man,” or “has got a twist,”—or, in one word, is 
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‘“‘erotchety.’’ There are in every community indi- | never knew a man black-balled for crotehets, if cthp 


viduals who rise above the ave standard of 
thought, intelligence, and foresight of their com- 
peers; they take a larger range of view; they think 
what the tree will be when they sow the seed; they 
abhor the commonplaces which pass for maxims of 
infallible wisdom among their companions; and 
frighten their sober neighbours by alarming innova- 
tions. 

Now it may be that the crotcheteer of this class is 
wrong, and his less sagacious neighbours are right ; 
and it might even be so in the case of the minus 
erotcheteer. But this is not the present considera- 
tion; all that we have now to do with, is the simple 
fact, that there are men who are crooked billets in 
every bundle; and whether they are too long: or too 
short, they do not bind up well with the heap. 
Now what is to be done practically in such cases? 

Be it observed then, that crotcheteers, whether of 
the negative or positive class, differ in temper and 
habits; their conscience may be tender or comply- 
ing ; they may be simple or politic, diffident or bold, 
flexible or pertinacious ; and these moral and physical 
characteristics will modify their conduct, so that a 
man’s being crotchety does not prove what use he 
will make of his crotchets. Sometimes the weak- 
minded colleague is gentle and modest, and though 
not convinced, easily yields; but sometimes he is 
dogged, and there is no resource but outvoicing and 
outvoting him. Sometimes he is a man of no con- 
science, and only considers which way the wind 
blows ; at others his conscience is morbid, and, with 
the best intentions, he gives trouble and does mis- 
chief, because others will not regulate their views by 
his. Similar differences are seen in the crotcheteer 
by excess ; for a man may have a decided and a true 
conviction that he sees farther than others, and may, 
look with secret contempt at their defects; and yet 
may not hive nerve or perseverance to stand out bold- 
ly or long against the general opinion; but for the 
most part, the yielding of crotcheteers of this class 
is more from policy than timidity ; or perhaps from 
scorn, regarding the mass of men as fools whom it 
were vain to attempt to enlighten, or as tools which 
it is best to employ in what they are fit for, without 
hoping to put a fine edge upon them. 

Of both the classes of crotcheteers, those who, 
after a reasonable effort, give way to others with mo- 
desty and honesty, may, notwithstanding their crot- 
chets, be practicable and useful men; and those who 
give way from a are in general well-esteemed, 
though they little deserve to be so; but a really con- 
scientious and persevering crotcheteer is altogether 
unmanageable. I have never known a man black- 
balled simply for being crotchety. If he was bland; 
if he was not pertinacious; if he preferred peace to 
war; or even if he were of that worse class that 
would sacrifice his opinions (though crotchety opi- 
nions) rather than injure his interests ; nay, if being 
of the plus character he scorned men too much to 
argue with them; he might in any of these cases 
find admittance as an odd but not troublesome ani- 
mal ; | =. indeed, he would not even be deemed 
crotchety; for though by our definition it is having 
crotchets that makes a crotcheteer; it is by incon- 
veniently protruding them that a man gets that cha- 
racter. And here perhaps the definition may be carp- 
ed at, on the ground that by a crotchety man might 
be meant a man of crotchety habits, as well as of 
crotchety opinions ; but every author may say in what 
sense he uses words, and I use the above as above 
stated, But what I was about to say was, that I 





by the good or the bad motives just assigned 
hie crotchets from being ret a but mat 
be done when a crotchety man will always tay hy 
say,”’ and, either from temper or conscience vil 
never yield till all men act, and affect to think, wig 
him? [ say temper or conscience, not ag cles: 
evil with good, but because conscience, not 
by judgment, may foree a weak-minded may 4 
pester the world with his eccentric notions, aj 
to be “wiser than seven men that can render ; 
reason.” 

That facetious divine, Mr. (I 
verend) Canon Sidney Smith, coal Nomen so 
man, every public man, ought to keep a foolomée 
I reprobate the appellation—it is not Chistian, 
there is some wisdom, as well as merely wit, in th 
meaning. The leaders of mankind may, from ther 
education, habits, station, and the fact that they hare 
risen to posts of command, be in general suppose 
able, if they choose, to take more comprehensive 
views of the affairs placed under their cogni 
than that very superficial nage entitled “ public 
opinion,” or what is called “ vox populi,” whieh ce 
tainly is not ordinarily “‘ vox Dei.” A man of 
erful mind, who works his way to a conelusion by 
books, by deep musings, and by intereourse with 
highly-developed intellects, may, without knowin 
it, so far overshoot the heads of the multitude, that, 
in attempting what appears to him good, he may i 
flict much injury ; and this, even supposing that his 
project is intrinsically beneficial. Now there ae 
men who accurately represent the class to which 
they belong; they are the knights of the shire of ther 
community, and embody its notions, its prejudices, 
its virtues, and its vices. Ifa joiner has to construct 
a piece of furniture, or an engineer a machine, he 
must examine the quality of the materials which 
he is to employ ; it is not all the same to the former 
what wood, or to the latter what metal he shall us. 
Phidias would have planned his works in vain, i, 
instead of marble, he bad only rotten-stone to chisel 
Now, if the crotcheteer by excess 
self a Phidias, (I do not say that he is so, he my 
egregiously deceive himself,) Jet him remembe 
that he cannot at once mould men to his opinioss; 
and, better than do ——— mischief - his 
notions, he would do well to consider—I al 


use Sidney Smith’s word—the average intel 
even the prejudices, of those with whom, ot wpa 
whom, he is to work. Changes which outrun fee 
and habits, too often recoil, 
I might carry the remark vey 
know that it would be wise— 


pel did when they accounted a’ 
Nor let the crotcheteer be too confident in 
but let him condescend to listen with preempt 
arguments of other men. Again: let = al 
opinions are not a - "ge thet a 
as to the manner in which they u em; 

them mix tenderness in their dealt ae 
chets, or what they consider such, the 


‘ed and unstable. It might seem irreverent 10 app" 
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somewhat playful discussion, illustrations or ar- 
pono from bly writ; and yet where the object is 
and serious, why should it be sot Mark then 
conduct of St. Paul: if ever there was a man in 
the world, who exhibited, throughout his whole con- 
duet, the most striking exemption from prejudice and 
ndless peculiarity; the loftiest attributes of a 
strong mind, and a large grasp of intellect; it was 
this eminent apostle. ‘There is never—if I may law- 
fully so say of one who spake and wrote by divine 
inspiration—any thing petty in his manner of deal- 
ing with questions; all is firm, manly, and deter- 
mined; he holds truth strongly, presses it boldly, 
and never shrinks from the consequences. The 
besetting temptation of a man of such an un- 
pare Be and such a temperament, would be to 
assume a tone of overbearing dictation; to account 
little of the feelings and - ions of narrow- 
minded persons, and to follow his own path heedless 
of the scruples of weak-minded brethren. I have 
known individuals of a lofty, inflexible, and some- 
what scornful character, go out of their way to show 
that they did not choose to be fettered in things indif- 
ferent, by the crotchets, however innocent or conscien- 
tious, of other men. Perhaps they would have said, 
that under the Christian dispensation to consider one 
meat clean, and another unclean, or that food which 
had been offered to an idol was any the worse, if we 
k of it not acknowledging the idol, was a 
weak-minded fanciful notion, which they would not 
seem to countenance by deferring to such idle scru- 
ples; and that they should therefore eat what they 
pleased, heedless of the stumbling blocks which they 
might cast in the way of their Christian brother. 
But what said St. Paul? “Let us judge this, that 
no man put a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall, 
in his brother’s way. i know, and am persuaded by 
the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing to be un- 
clean, to him it is unclean. But if thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not chari- 
ably. Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died.” (Rom. xiv. 13—15:) and again, verse 
21, “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
rae thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is of- 
fended, or is made weak :” and in, “We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to peas ourselves: let every one of 
ts please his neighbour for his good to edification.” 
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Here he points out the true limits of concession; not 
from indifference, not from carnal policy, not to patch 
ap an yo: peace, but “for his good to edifica- 
tion.” He adds, as the strongest motive, “ for even 
Christ pleased not himself.” In like manner he says 
to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. viii. 9—13,) “ Take heed 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any 
man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in 
the idol’s temple, sha!l not the conscience of him 
which is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols? And through thy 
knowledge shall the weak brother perish for whom 
Christ died? But when ye sin so against the bre- 
thren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my bro- 
ther to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

Thus does St. Paul enjoin those who take more 
enlarged and correct views of a subject than their 
brethren—the matter being in itself indifferent, and 
not involving any thing really sinful—to be gentle 
and patient towards them; or, as he says elsewhere : 
“Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth 
not.” But, on the other hand, he exhorts the scru- 
pulous brother—the man who cannot see his way 
conscientiously to the course which others, as con- 
scientious as himself, and more scripturally enlight- 
ened, approve—not to set himself up for an arbiter, 
and to cite his colleagues to his tribunal: “ Let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that eateth, for God 
hath received him.” If these inspired rules were 
better followed out, they would greatly minister both 
to truth and charity. Majorities would not be, as 
they often are, tyrants; but would allow honest mi- 
norities, even though they deemed their scruples 
crotchety, fair play in expressing their a in- 
stead of crushing them by ridicule or violence; and 
minorities would not so often assume the air of being 
martyrs for truth, as if no person could be honest but 
themselves. Such divine maxims as “ Forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another;”’ and “ Let 
each esteem other better than himself;” habitually 
and 7 applied, would not only calm men’s 
tempers, and facilitate business, but aid the fulfil- 
ment of the royal law of love; and as Lord Bexley 
said, in defending the Bible Society, “If not recon- 
cile opinions, at least unite hearts.’ 

Canpipus. 





LOVE NEVER SLEEPS, 


“Love never sleeps !’? ‘The mother’s eye 
s o'er her dying infant’s bed ; 
as she marks the moments fly, 
While Death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faint and distress’d, she sits and weeps 
With beating heart !—* Love never sleeps !”” 
Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 
Forgets the tumult of her breast ; 
te the horrors of the storm, 
0 erburden’d Nature sinks to rest ; 
But 0 erthem both another keeps 
midnight watch—“ Love never sleeps !” 


Around—above—the an 
gel bands 
Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men; 





With pitying eyes and eager hands, 
They raise the soul to hope again; 
Free as the air, their pity sweeps 
The storms of Time !—“ Love never sleeps !”” 


And round—beneath—and over all— 
O’er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A higher bends! e slightest call 
Is answer’d—and relief is given 
In hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain—* He never sleeps !” 


Oh, God of Love! our eyes to thee, 
Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn; 
And as we view thy purity, 
We feel our hearts within us burn ; 
Convinced that in the lowest deeps 
Of human ill, “ Love never sleeps !” 
Anon. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Biograghy and Poetical Remains of the late Miss 
garet Miller Davidson. By Washington Ir- 
ving. Philadelphia, 1841. 


Anout twelve years ago we gave our readers an 
account of Lucretia Davidson, an American girl, 
whose precocious genius and early death excited in 
us, and, as we rwards found, in the public, a 
strong and painful interest. We have now to show 
another phenomenon of the same class, and that 
other is the sister of the former. We hardly know 
at first sight whether the recurrence in the same 
family of such a prodigy ought to increase or to di- 
minish our wonder ; but at al! events it is so remarka- 
ble, and the two cases are so closely connected, both 
in the facts they present and the feelings they excite, 
that some notice of the second seems an indis 
ble supplement to our article on the first—to which 
we request our readers to refer, for there is scarcely 
a line of it which, with the change of Margaret for 
Iacretia, would not be equally applicable to our pre- 
sent purpose: almost the only Siference is, that 
Margaret died at the age of fifteen years and ei 
months—one year and three months less than that 
of her sister; Lucretia having been born in Septem- 
ber, 1808, and dying in August, 1825—Margaret, 
born in March, 1823, died in November, 1838. The 
parents of these children and of several others, of 
whom nothing remarkable is told, were Dr. Oliver 
Davidson and Margaret (Miller) his wife, of whom 
little more is related than that they seem to have 
been in more straitened circumstances* than the doc- 
torial title would have led us to expect. We, indeed, 
wonder and a Jittle complain that Mr. Washington 
Irving, in introducing this second prodigy, did not 
see that some additional curiosity would naturally be 
excited about the parents and the other children— 
not mere idle gossiping curiosity, but a rational de- 
sire to trace if possible the seeds of the precocity 
which he considers as so extraordinary—to know 
whether either of the parents had shown any simi- 
lar dispositions, and, above all, whether such a dis- 
position in them might not have tutored the infant 
minds of the girls into premature activity. We are 
told that though Lucretia died when Margaret was 
only two and a half years old, her example—incal- 
cated by the tender recollection and admiration of 
the rest of the family—had a great influence on the 
younger sister; but, as we stated in the former arti- 
cle, genius of the elder seems, if there be no ex- 
aggeration in the statement, to have acted not merely 
spontaneously but re and as if she rather 
dreaded reprehension than hoped for approbation. 

‘ Margaret was born on the 26th o! March, 1823, 
“at the family residence on Lake Champlain, in 
the village of Plattsburg”—so says Mr. Irving, 
meaning, we presume, that she was born in her pa- 


* The biographies Aint that the circumstances of the 
family were such that Lucretia was necessarily diverted 
from her literary pursuits by household cares. Our re- 
publican friends on the other side of the Atlantic are 
very shy of such homely details, and Mr. Irving does not 
violate the ethereal ity of poor Margaret by even an 
allusion of that kind, but it is doing injustice to her fame 
to omit so remarkable a clog on her intellectual progress 
as she herself indicates. 


“ Ome t and behold how I improve 
n or per —sweeping ; 
And I will hear with pationt ear 
Your lectures on housekeeping.”’ 
To . H——, p. 121. 
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rents’ residence in the village of 

shores of Lake Champlain. We notice 

in limine, because we regret to 

share of the volume, that the style of 

ton — which we always admi 

praised for its ease and simplicity, seems 
taken, perhaps from his entourage,* a tum towaris 
pomposity and inflation, of which we dare say he j 
unconscious, but of which we hope we shall 

old and sincere friends—excused for apprising bin. 
He proceeds in the same tone— 


“ Margaret evinced fragility of constitution fron 
her very birth. Her sister Lucretia, whose brie 
poetical career has been so celebrated in li history, 
was her early and fond attendant, and some of he 


most lays were composed with the infant 


ape bigeye She used to upon her lit 
tle sister with intense delight, oak, sie the 
uncommon brightness and beauty of her eyes, would 
exclaim, ‘ She must—she will be a poet !’ "~», 12, 


This to our taste is somewhat over-fine. We ai- 
mit that it is quite matural that Mr. Irving shoold 
feel a warm enthusiasm about these interesti 
young creatures, with whose family he was exy 
acquainted, and one of whom he had himself seen 
but we think that strangers would be more effectually 
led to partake his sentiments if, in telling a sty 
which in itself borders on the marvellous, the bic 
grapher had seen the advantage of employing a mor 
simple style of narration, as well as of exercising 1 
more chastened judgment as to the intrinsic value of 
several of these poetical effusions, of which the ral 
value is, we fear, wholly extrinsic. But having 
ventured on this slight criticism, we willingly add 
eordial acknowledgment of the ki spirit and 
amiable manner in which Mr. Irving has executed 
the double duties of friend and editor. 

In 1833, about a year after Mr. Irving's refum 
from Europe, he was told, while at New York, that 
Mrs. Davidson was in that city, and desirous of cor 
sulting him about a new edition of Lucretia’s works. 
He lost no time in waiting on her, and found tha 
her appearance corresponded with the interesting 
idea given of her in her daughter's biogr 
was feeble and emaciated—propped b 
sick chair, but “ with lingerings of grace and 
in her form and features, and her eyes still beamed 
with intelligence and sensibility.” Indeed fom 
these and other hints scattered through both the bic 
graphies, we are inclined to suspect tha it was froa 
their mother that these interesting girls inherited tht 
fragility of constitution and probab y that excitability 
of mind which seem to have condemned the pare 
to a long life of suffering and the children to the hay 
pier destiny of an early grave. : 

While Mr. Irving was conversing with ., tet 
ther on the subject of her daughter's works, he 
served a little girl, apparently not more than 
years of age, but of striking intellectual ‘ 
moving quietly about her; occasionally armnghg 


Lb 


pillow, and at the same time listening 
their conversation. This was Margaret; 
leaving the room “ the mother spoke her 
ing evinced the same early poetical talent 
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poetical merit as for the playfu spirit which 


them, and which seems sunbeams smiling 0 


ract !”’ 
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distinguished her sister,’’ and, as evidence, showed 
Mr. Irving several copies of verses remarkable for 
such a child. He found also that she had “ nearly 
the same moral and physical constitution, and was 

to the same feverish excitement of the mind 


Pi kindling of the imagination which had acted so 


erfully on the fragile frame of her sister Lucre- 
tis.” Mr. Irving cautioned the mother against 
«fostering the poetic vein,” and advised such studies 
and pursuits as would strengthen her judgment, 
calm her sensibilities, and enlarge her common 
sense. Mrs. Davidson was fully aware of the im- 
of this advice, but foresaw great difficulty 
in following it, having to contend not only with the 
child’s natural disposition, but with the additional 
excitement produced in the mind of this sensitive lit- 
tle being by the example of, and an intense enthu- 
siasm about, her departed sister. , 

Three years elapsed before Mr. Irving again saw 
her—the interval had rapidly developed the powers 
of her mind, and heightened the loveliness of her 

n—but his fears for her health were verified— 
“the soul,” he emphatically says, “ was wearing 
oat the body—the fragile delicacy of her form, the 
hectic bloom of her cheek, the almost unearthly 
lustre of her eye, convinced him that she was not 
long for this world.” He never saw het more—but 
about three years after that interview a number of 
manuscripts were placed in his hands as all that was 
if of her! These manuscripts were accompanied 

y 


ious memoranda of this ae creature, 
fared by the mother, and which form the ground- 
work, and indeed much of the superstructure, of 
Mr. Irving’s biographical notice. 

The death of Lucretia, which happened, as we 
have stated, when Margaret was not quite two years 
and a half old, made yet a great impression on her, 
which showed itself in feelings and league of ex- 
truordinary precocity. A few months after Lucretia’s 
decease—w en, of course, Margaret was about three— 
a visiter to her mother seeing her come into the room 
with a light elastic step, for which she was always 
remarked, said, “That child never walks ;” and 
then to her, “ Margaret, where are you flyi 
now!” «To heaven !’’ she said, pointing up with 
her finger, “to meet my sister Lucretia, when I get 
my new wings.”—“ Your new wings !—when will 
— Soon—O very soon—and then I 

y 


" 
‘ 


“She loved, says her mother, to sit hour after 
on a cushion at my feet, her little arms resting 

ou my lap, and her full dark eyes resting on mine, 
ing to anecdotes of her sister’s life, and details 
of the events which preceded her geath, often ox- 


= » While her face beamed wi mingled emo- 
tions, ‘Ob, ! i 
waeuokinnee try to fill her place— 


ae she needed no teaching—she was but too like 
oe life and in death. Her mother endeavoured 
fan the activity of her intellect—she was in 
ont tback; but before she could write, or even 

» her language was inspired with what is called 
re She would talk of “bright warm sunshine,” 
ll showers,” of “the pale cold moon,” and 
jw a the Picturesque beauties of nature, and 
the inate the passing effects of the weather on 

sunroanding landscape. 

olan bright starlight night would seem to awaken 

Yelerious rapture in her infant bosom; and one 


825 


Her mother cannot tel] at what age her religious 
i ions—whieh were all through | her life 

enthusiastic—were first imbibed: they 
interwoven with her very existence, and a sentiment 
of gratitude and affection towards the Creator entered 
into her earliest emotions of delight at the wonders 
and beauties of creation. 

At six years old she was so far advanced in litera- 
ture and intelligence as to be the companion of her 
mother when confined to her room by protracted ill- 
ness. She read not only well, but e 
love of reading amounted to a passion, and her imtel- 
ligence surpassed belief; strangers viewed with as- 
tonishment a child little more than six years old 
reading with enthusiastic delight ‘Thomson's Sea- 
sons”—the “ Pleasures of Hope” —* Cowper’s Task” 
—the writi of Milton, Byron,® and Scott—and 
marking with taste and discrimination the Laven se 
which struck her. But the sacred writings were 
daily stady—not hurried over as a task, but she 
would spend an hour or two in commenting with her 
mother on the contents of the chapter she had read. 

All this at the age of “ Hittle more than siz,” or even 
if it were seven, is certainly surprising; but when 
we recollect that it is vouched, as far as we see, only 
by maternal enthusiasm, it creates no very serious 
wonder, and we must look further for the proof of 
those powers which Mr. Irving seems to consider as 
almost preternatural. This must be sought in the 
liter scriptz which she has left behind, and which 
must be admitted as incontrovertible evidence of 
whatever genius they may show, for there can be no 
suspicion that they have been touched by any hand 
with a view to improving them—the character of the 
verses themselves, and, still more, the character of 
all the parties, negative the possibility of any such 


tices. 
Ppt though we appeal to the child’s poetical re- 
mains as the only tangible and entirely trustworthy 
evidence of her poetical genius, we do not mean to 
say that her genius may not have been vastly supe- 
rior to the intrinsic merit of the verses. Verses very 
moderate in themselves may be, according to the cir- 
cumstances under which they are produced, 
indications of genius, as witness the early 
Milton, and ae have of Chatterton and 
White. We, in our former article, endeavoured to 
establish this distinction, and while we confessed 
that Lucretia’s productions were but “ immature 
buds and blossoms shaken from the tree, and green 
fruit,” we sap them as a fair promise of 
future excellence ; and we may say pretty nearly the 
same for those of Margaret—they are in themselves 
of little abstract merit—the — the early age 
tone of mind 


without any reference to the intrinsic value of the 
imitation: so it is with this youthfal poetry—it is 


pure 
Byron. Lucretia wrote a short 
iminating with much se 





of A > express 
wn faa dee aprestions in speaking of the stars 


like the eyes of angels.’ —p. 15. 
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worth little—perhaps we might say nothing, except 
as an exainple of the mechanical ety of the hu- 
man mind. It is rather a fact in physiology than a 
contribution to literature. But in this view it is pe- 
culiarly important that we should be assured o the 
minute exactitude of the facts—of the precise age— 
of the very words. 

The first verses we have of Margaret’s were made 
* about this time ;” that is, wa presume, when she 
had read all those poets. Standing by her mother 
at a window which looked on a lovely landscape, she 
exclaimed ,— 


* See those lofty, those grand trees, 
Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 
They cast their shadows on the ground, 
And spread their fragrance all around.” 


*‘ Her mother, who had several times been before 
struck by little rhyming ejaculations of the kind, now 
handed her writing implements, and desired her to 
write down what she had just uttered. She seemed 
surprised at the request, but complied, writing it 
down, however, as if it had been prose, wii ar- 
ranging tt in a stanza, or commencing the lines with 
capitals; not seeming aware that she had rhymed.” — 
p- 17. 


Now this seems to us nearly incredible—not that 
the child should have composed these very childish 
rhymes—but that she, having read the blank verse of 
Milton, Thomson, Cowper, and the rhyme of Scott, 
Campbell, Byron, should not have Anown that she 
had rhymed, nor should have been able to divide her 
effusions into couplets, or even into dines, is incom- 
prehensible. It will be recollected that something 
of the same kind was told of Lucretia—that as early 
as four years old, and before she could write, she con- 
trived to cover, with a kind of hieroglyphics, a 
quantity of writing paper, so large that its disappear- 
ance surprised her parents, from whom she carefylly 
concealed the use she made of it. These stores of 
paper were at length accidentally discovered by her 
mother’s searching for something in a dark and un- 
ap closet, where she found a number of little 
books filled with rude drawings and apparently ille- 
ble characters, which, on closer inspection, were 

ound to consist of the printed alphabet; some of the 
letters formed backwards, some sideways, and there 
being no spaces between the words. These writings 
being with difficulty deciphered, were found to con- 
sist of regular verses. She was much distressed at 
this discovery of her treasures; and as soon as she 
got them into her possession she took the first oppor- 
tunity of secretly oe them. (Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xli. p. 290.) e then observed that re- 
ports of this kind are to be received with some dis- 
trust; and certainly the story isin all its parts suffi- 
ciently wonderful. That the family residence of 

le in “straitened circumstances”—(very strait- 

» 48 we shall see presently )—should be so large 
that paper could be abstracted in quantities to 
excite curiosity, and yet so secretly as to baffle dis- 
covery,—and then in some secluded place covered se- 
eretly with writing by a child of four or five years 
old,—and then again concealed in a dark closet, a 
different retreat, therefore, from that in which the 
child wrote them ;—that they were then accidentally 
discovered by a mother who had all this while been 
blind to all the occurrences which must have been for 
months in progress in different parts of the house; 
and, finally, that a// these curious papers, so precious 
to a parent’s pride, should have been secretly burned 
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—not one preserved—all these circu we 
say, would have justified more distrust than we yep. 
tured to express. But the story told of 
—— not so complicated, appears to us a less 
credible; and with all our respect for Mrs, David. 
son, we cannot but repeat our former opinion—tha 
recollections of this kind are to be received with 
some allowance. Mr. Irving does not tell us that 
he had seen this remarkable autograph, which, after 
what had befallen Lucretia’s early manuscripts, we 
might expect to have been—as Mr. Irving tells us,lj 
her sub scraps were—carefully “ treasured up 
with delight by the mother ;’’ and if it had been pre. 
served, we should — have expected that he 
would have published it in its original state rather 
than in the amended form in which he has given it, 
In short, the whole anecdote has thrown a painful 
doubt over our minds, and shaken the confidence 
and consequent interest with which we entered o 
the perusal of this biography. It is, indeed, a slight 
and in itself trivial circumstance; but we need not 
say that such slight and trivial circumstances arethe 
best test of truth, We as entreat Mr. Irving, 
if this scrap has been preserved, to give a fac-simi 
of it in another edition. 1t will be the most curious, 
and, we think, important passage in his work. 

On anotlier occasion, during a thunder-storm to 
wards sunset, Margaret threw herself into her 
mother’s arms in great agitation—not from fear, but 
from poetic excitement—and she extemporized, with 
extended arm,— 


“The lightning plays along the sky; 
The thunder rolls and bursts on high; 
Jehovah’s voice amid the storm 
Iheard. Methinks I see his form, 
As, riding on the clouds of even, 

He spreads his glory o’er the heaven.” 


“This likewise,” says Mr. Irving, “her mother 
made her write down on the instant;” but he does 
not say whether it was written like the other, # 
prose, and whether the original was among the pe 
rs delivered to him. From the way in which he 
as printed it, we suppose he has copied it frm 
Mrs. Davidson’s Memoranda. Another production 
—of the same date, we presume, for all this part of 
the work refers to the period between the 
seventh years of her age—is more valuable, as Mr 
Irving observes, not merely as a proof of early facil 
ty at numbers, but as involving a case of conscient 
creditable to her early powers of self-examination. 
She had been naughty and sullen to her mother, bs! 
after an hour or two of penance in her own 
she returned, craving forgiveness in these stanzas:— 


“Forgiven by my Saviour dear, 
For all the wrongs I’ve done; 
What other wish could I have here !— 
Alas, there yet is one! 


I know my God has pardoned me; 
I know he loves me still ; 

I wish forgiven I may be 
By her I’ve used so ill. 


Good resolutions I have made, 
And thought I loved my Lord; 
Bat ah, I trusted in myself, 
And broke my foolish word. 
But give me strength, O Lord, to trust 
For help alone in Thee; _ : 
Thou knowest my inmost feelings best: 
O teach me to obay !” 
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This, though far from being poeiry, is as good as | 


the lran of Dr, Watt’s songs, and certainly, 
under all the circumstances, a remar able production. 
Her self-examination was, however, not a mere poeti- 
cal exercise. On her death her mother found a 
series of memoranda of self-examination, from a 
early period of her life until within a few days 
of its close. ‘They are,” says Mr. Irving, “some 
of the most interesting relics she has left; but they 
are of too sacred a nature to meet the public eye.” 
. 151. 
We zy not surprised at hearing that she took 
little pleasure or share in the common amusements of 
children. Hers were all intellectual. If she chanced 
to play with a doll or a kitten, it was only to create 
them into historic or dramatic eh, — to 
on ‘with them imaginary dialogues, “ always 
npienn, and smnatiends ote brilliant.” The fond- 
ness which all children have for story-telling she 
also indulged, but her extemporaneous stories were 
of a very superior class,—**and in nothing was 
the precocity of her mental powers more apparent 
than in the discrimination and individuality of her 
fictitious characters—the consistency with which 
they were sustained—the graphic force of her de- 
seriptions—the elevation of her sentiments, and the 
poetic beauty of her > 21. 
So writes, in his own character, Mr. Irving; but as 
it does not appear that he himself heard any of those 
recitations—indeed he never saw the child till four or 
five years after the period now referred to—we 
cannot but think his eulogy somewhat pleonastic, 
and expressed with more confidence than the circum- 
stances seem to warrant; and we make this observa- 
tion the rather because we find in a subsequent part 
of the volume a fragment of a story written in poor 
Margaret's immature maturity of fifteen, and which 
has as little literary merit as any flimsy, sentimen- 
tal rhapsody of the Minerva press. One interest it 
does possess. ‘The scene is laid in her native village, 
on the banks of the Saranac, a river which falls into 
Lake toe Pa and it opens with a description of 
acottage and its inhabitants, clearly designed for her 
own “family residence” and its inmates—the cot- 
lage very “lowly and humble”—the “ gray-headed 
physician” who inhabited it very poor, and “far in 
the decline of life’—with a beautiful but sickly 
fimily—“lovely plants, fading away one by one 
from the eyes of their idolizing parents’(p. 155.) 
A love-story is of course superinduced on these ma- 
terials; but it happily breaks off at the end of about 
thirty pages. The style is so over-flowery, and all 
the rest so commonplace, that we think it positively 
inferior to what might be expected from almost any 
girl of fifteen who could write at all, and by no means 
corroborating the lofty panegyric bestowed by Mr. 
Irving on stories composed eight years earlier. 
“Between the age of six and seven she entered on 
‘general course education,—English grammar, geo- 


graphy, history, and rhetoric, (?) under the direction | _ 


i superintendence of her mother ;”’ but her consti- 
luton had already begun to show symptoms of deli- 
— rendered it expedient to check her appli- 


on, 

In 1830, “an English gentleman,” who had been 
ped Interested and affected by the accounts he 
. read of Lucretia Davidson, visited Plattsbur 

the purpose of seeing the place in which she ha 

a born and was baried. Finding her family still 
‘siding there, he waited on Mrs. Davidson, and of 
‘ourse Was surprised and delighted to find in ting 
ta living image, a duplicate as it were, of 


| whose celebrity had led him to Plattsburg. This 
me a would naturally be kindly received by all 
| Lucretia’s famity ; but the sensitive little Margaret 
| formed for him an enthusiastic friendship, remarka- 
ble in such a child. His visit to Plattsburg was 
short; but he saw her again in her first visit to New 
York, where he took great pleasure in accompany- 
ing her to all the exhibitions and places of intellec- 
tual amusement of the city, and in marking their 
effect on her unhackneyed feelings and intelligent 
mind. Once he took her to the theatre, which she after- 
wards remembered as “ a brilliant dream,”’and thence- 
forward her writings frequently took a dramatic turn. 
This gentleman intended to have visited her again 
at Plattsburg ; but being called away to England, he 
was obliged to lay that design aside. This was a 
great disappointment to Margaret; and though he 
accompanied his farewell letter with a present of 
books and various tasteful remembrances, the sight 
of them only increased the affliction of this romantic 
child for the departure of her friend. She locked 
them up as relics, and used to visit them with tears. 

Our readers will recollect that something of a simi- 
lar kind happened to Lucretia—indeed there is, all 
along, a very extraordinary twinness in the two his- 
tories. She also had excited the admiration and the 
active beneficence of a stranger, and we expressed 
our regret that the name of that gentleman was not 
given; * we now equally regret that we are not told 
that of Margaret’s English friend—for besides the 
pleasure of giving, as we before said, “a local ha- 
bitation and a name” to such instances of taste and 
benevolence, we are glad to have as many witnesses 
as possible to the truth of a story which, though 
indubitable in its main facts, is liable, from the most 
amiable causes, to exaggeration in its details. 

In her seventh summer her health became visibly 
delicate, and it was thought advisable to take her to 
Saratoga Springs, the waters of which seemed to 
have a beneficial effect. Thence she, for the first 
time, accompanied her parents to New York, with 
which she was excited and delighted in a very high 
degree; and on her return home her strength seemed 
so much increased that she resumed her studies with 
great assiduity, and enjoyed, with intense enthu- 
siasm, the beauties of nature along the banks of her 
native Saranac and the shores of “ her own beautiful 
Champlain.” 

Her mother, in her Memoranda, gives a striking 
picture of her in one of those enthusiastic moods :— 


* After an evening’s stroll along the river bank we 
seated ourselves by a window to observe the effects 
of the full moon on the waters. A holy calm seemed 
to pervade all nature. With her head resting on my 
bosom, and her eyes fixed on the firmament, she 
pointed to a particularly bright star, and said— 


‘ Behold that bright and sparkling star 
Which setteth [sitteth?] as a Queen afar; 


* We gather from a note in this volume, and more 
clearly from Miss Sedewick’s recent Life of Lucretia, 
that this benefactor was Moss Kent, Esg. ; but Mrs. Da- 
vidson seems rather offended by the statement in Morse’s 
‘* Biography of Lucretia,’’ that he was a stranger,-whose 
benevolence was attracted by mere admiration of her 
daughter, and whose favours therefore she might have 
had some scruples about accepting. She, on the con- 
trary, says that he was an old acquaintance, and she di- 
minishes somewhat the extent of the obligation confer- 
red, though ‘‘ this excellent man continued,” she adds, 
‘*a pure and disinterested friend to the day of his death.’’ 





Margaret used to call him ‘‘ Uncle Kent.”’—>p. 48. 
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Over the blue and gled heaven 
It sheds its glory in the even: 


Oar Jesus made that sparkling star 

Which shines and twinkles from afar ; 

Oh ! "twas that bright and glorious gem 

That shone o’er ancient Bethlehem.’ ”—p. 25. 


If by chance any of our readers recollect the verses 
of Lucretia quoted in our former article, 


“Thou brightly glittering sfar of even, 
Thou a apa the ro of heaven,” 
they will see that Margaret’s first stanza is but a fee- 
ble reminiscence of her sister. In truth, except as 
the burst of a child of seven years 
old, the lines are nothing; but the sudden turn and 
pious application of the last couplet redeem the 
whole, and give it, we think, a superiority to Lucre- 
tia’s more matured and polished composition. And 
what a picture the whole anecdote is !—the glowing 
landscape—the mother—the child—the upli eye 
and finger—and, above all, the face of the little an- 
gelic being, inspired by the sfar with the sudden 
recollection of Bethlehem! 

In the autumn of 1830 the health of the child be- 
gan to fail again, as did also that of the mother—who 
seems indeed never to have been well; and it was 
thought prudent to spend the winter with a married 
daughter, Mrs. Townshend,* who was settled in 
Canada. 

We are startled at hearing of invalids, already 
living in a more southern latitade than Turin or 
Venice, removing, for the sake of a milder climate, to 
a Canadian winter. ‘The reason given is, that the 
winds of Lake Champlain were too chilly for weak 
lungs, and that Mrs. ‘Townshend’s residence, though 
in the same latitude as Plattsburg, was an inland 


situation ! af? 25.) The Canadian climate, how- 


ever, did Mrs. Davidson no good, who continued a 
helpless invalid, confined to her bed, for eighteen 
months, during which time little Margaret was her 
constant companion and attendant. But Canada 
seemed to agree with the child, till in January, 1833, 
—the ninth year of her age not yet expired,—she 
had a severe attack of scarlet fever, and on her slow 
recovery it was thought advisable, for the sake of 
both mother and child, to remove them to New 
York. There she met relatives and young compa- 
nions, with whose amusements she mingled, but 

lly to give them an intellectual direction. 
Amongst other sports she proposed to get up a play, 
which she was to write—in which she was to act, 
and for which she was to make all the arrangements 
—although she had never been in a playhouse but 
the one evening before mentioned : the lightest part 
of her task, she thought, was the composition of the 
tragedy, which, she said, would be ready long before 
the dresses—and it was, in fact, written in two days. 


“ This little drama,” says Mr. Irving, “lies before 
us [we kn>w not why Mr. Irving thus assumes the 
style of monarchs and reviewers, }] a curious specimen 

the prompt talents of this most ingenious child, and 
by no means more incongruous in its incidents than 
many current dramas by veteran and experienced 
playrights.”*—p. 32. 


* This lady, Mr. Irving always designates as Mrs. 
T——. But what possible reason can there be for puz- 
zling distant readers with initials, when the name must 
be as well known in New York as Broadway—and when 
the mention of the person is not merely inoffensive, but 
complimentary ? 





We however must say that, from the 

the plot which he gives us, it seems to have 
silly enough, and very little above the years of the 
young authoress. Her visit to New York, however 
produced something better. Their sojourn there wa, 
protracted till the heat became oppressive, and she 
expressed her yearnings for the banks of the Saranac 
in the following pretty lines :— 


“I would fly from the city, would fly from its 
To my own native plants and my flow’rets so fair! 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bri 
Which reflects the pale moon on its bosom ofl 
Again would I view the old mansion so dear, 
here I sported a babe without sorrow or fear, 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gry, 
For a peep at my home on this pure summer-day. 
I have friends whom I love, and would leave with 


regret, 
But the love of my home, Oh ’tis tenderer yet! 
There a sister reposes, unconscious, in d 
*T was there she first drew, and there yielded her 
breath ; 
A father I love is away from me now— 
Oh could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 
Or smooth the gray locks to my fond heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear! 
Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 
But my own darling Home, it is dearer than all.” 


But the neighbourhood of Champlain bei 
eubastadie te a family of a delicous bale 
they found a new home in the village of Ballston, 
where she regretted the wilder scenery of her “Na- 
tive Lake :”’— 
“Thy verdant banks, thy lucid stream, 

Lit by the sun’s resplendent beam, 

Reflect each bending tree so light 

Upon thy bounding bosom bright— 

Could I but see thee once again, 

My own, my beautiful Champlain! 


The little isles that deck thy breast, 
And calmly on thy bosom rest, 

How often in my childish glee 

I’ve sported round them bright and free! 
Could I but see thee once again, 

My own, my beautiful Champlain! 


How oft I’ve watched the fresh’ning shower 
Bending the summer tree and flower, 

And felt my little heart beat high 

As the bright rainbow graced the sky! 
Could I but see thee once again, 

My own, my beautiful Champlain! 


And shal] I never see thee more, 
My native lake, my much-loved shore? 
And must I bid a long adieu, 
My dear, my infant home, to you! 
Shall I not see thee once again, 
My own, my beautiful Champlain? 
ul 


No—she was never again to see her “beaulif 
Champlain ;” and the melancholy trials, with which 
Heaven so frequently balances its highest intellec- 
tual gifts, were about to thicken upon this interesting 
family. ‘The mother a constant sufferer—for ever on 
the verge of the grave; the child herself alternating 
between a state of health never better than ae 
and frequent fits of positive disease ; and now a 
est and only surviving sister, Mrs. Townshend if 
whom she had looked forward to supply the -_ 
the, as it seemed, dying mother—was herself 
ried off, still young and beautiful, leaving one orphes 
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«bad of promise.” This was a severe shock to 
Margaret, whose own state of health had lately as- 
sumed a very alarming aspect, but she seemed to 
rally her energies to alleviate the grief of her mo- 
ther; and two or three copies of verses, addressed 
to Mrs. Davidson on this sad occasion, are remarka- 
ble, not so much for their poetry as for a strain of 
sober piety and Christian consolation, much above 
what we should have expected from the writer’s 


ion after this affliction, and perhaps in conse- 
quence of it, in December, 1834, Margaret was 

in seized with a liver complaint, which by sym- 

thy affected her lungs, and confined her to her bed 
for two months, and to her room for two more. 
« During this fit of illness her mind had remained in 
an unusual state of inactivity, but with the opening 
of spring and the faint return of health it broke 
forth with a brilliancy and a restless excitability 
which astonished and alarmed”’ her friends; and at 
this time she poured out in rapid succession many of 
her best pieces :— 

“We,” says Mr. Irving, ‘cannot help thinking 
that these moments of intense poetical exultation 
sometimes approached to delirium, for we are told by 
ber mother that the image of her departed sister Lu- 
cretia mingled in all her aspirations ; the holy eleva- 
tion of Lucretia’s character had taken a deep hold of 
her imagination, and in her moments of enthusiasm 
she felt that she held close and intimate communion 
with her beatified spirit.”—p. 42. 


No doubt the extreme and precocious sensibility 
of both these young creatures was out of the ordinary 
course of nature, and might be almost called a men- 
tal disease, which to a common observer would seem 
delirious; but we are surprised that a man of Mr. 
Irving’s taste and talents—if he knows no more than 
he has told us—should have seen any thing like in- 
sanity in either of the girls, and particularly in the 
very intelligible and natural process by which the 
enthasiastic recollections of a sister, in all points so 
like herself, should have blended themselves with 
Margaret’s very existence. 

In the autumn of 1835, Dr. Davidson removed his 
family to a large, commodious, old-fashioned house 
situate at Ruremont, on the Sound, or East River as 
itis called, about four miles from New York :— 


“The wild position and curious structure of this 
ld-fashioned house,” says her mother, “ with a long 
gallery, winding staircase, dark and narrow passages, 
atrap-door, large rooms with massive doors and heav 
iron bolts and bars, set her mind teeming with recol- 
leetions of all she had heard or imagined of old cas- 
tles, banditti, smugglers, &e. She roamed over the 
place in perfect ecstacy, peopling every part with 
images of her own imagination, and fancying it the 
seene of foregone events of dark and thrilling inte- 
rest."—p, 50, 

But, strange enough, we do not find in her verses 
any marked traces of this new and, we should have 
Supposed, enticing train of thought, except, perhaps, 
in some “ Stanzas” given without any note or expla- 
mation in an earlier page, but which are evidently 
° longings of a romantic mind for a visit to the 

country, excited probably by the old house at 
t. We shall extract a few of the best :— 


“Oh, for the pinions of a bird, 
To bear me far away, 
Where songs of other lands are heard, 
Mane And other waters play ! 
H, 1842,--Museum, 42 





For some aérial car, to fl 
On thro’ the realms of light, 
To regions ripe with poesy, 
And teeming with delight. 


O’er many a wild and classic stream 
In ecstacy I’d bend ; 

And hail each ivy-covered tower, 
As though it were a friend. 

* * « 
Through many a shadowy grove, and round 
Full many a cloistered hall, 
And corridors, where every step 
With echoing peal doth fall. 

. + * 
Amidst the scenes of past delight 
Or misery I’d roam, 
Where ruthless tyrants swayed in might— 
Where princes found a home— 


Where heroes have enwreathed their brows 
With chivalric renown, 

Where beauty’s hand, as valour’s meed, 
Hath twined the laurel crown. 


Pd stand where proudest kings have stood, 
Or kneel where slaves have knelt ; 

Till, wrapt in magic solitude, 
I feel what they have felt ! 


Oh, for the pinions of a bird 
To waft me far away, 

Where songs of other lands are heard, 
And other waters play!” 


Excepting the really beautiful one which we have 
printed in italic, these stanzas may seem rather 
vaguely conceived, and negligently versified—and 
those we have omitted are still more so—but as 
written in the child’s tenth, or at latest eleventh year, 
we think the whole very interesting. 

Towards the close of 1835, amidst the anticipa- 
tions of a joyous Christmas, a new affliction arrived. 
Two of her brothers were taken ill, and one—Kent 
—called, we suppose, after Lucretia’s benefactor—a 
beautiful boy nine years old, sank into the grave. 
Margaret witnessed the last agonies with a patient 
calm—she stood over the “corpse like a statue.” 
At last she was led away, and then tears came to 
her relief She, as was her wont, sanctified this 
event in many pious stanzas, of which the best is, 
we think— 

“Oh I have heard thy dying groan— 
Have seen thy last of earthly pain— 
And while I weep that thou art gone, 
I cannot wish thee here again !”’—p. 53. 

But a still more painful picture now presents it~ 
self! 

“The anguish of the mother was still more intense, 
as she saw her bright and beautiful but perishable 
offspring thus one by one snatched away from her. 

« «My own weak frame,’ says she, ‘ was unable 
longer to sustain the effect of long watching and 
deep grief. I had not only lost my lovely boy, but 
I felt a strong conviction that I must soon resign my 
Margaret; or rather, that she would soon follow me 
to a premature grave. Althoygh she still persisted 
in the belief that she was well, the irritating cough, 
the hectic flush (so often mistaken for the bloom of 
health,) the hurried beating of the heart, and the 
drenching night pirations, confirmed me in this 
belief, and I sank under this accumulated load of 
affliction. For three weeks I hovered on the borders 
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of the grave, and when I arose from this bed of pain 
—so feeble that I could not sustain pi own weight, 
it was to witness the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
her lungs, caused by exertions to go a cough: 
Oh ! it was agony to see her thus! I was compelled 
to conceal every appearance of alarm, lest the agita- 
tion of her mind should produce fatal consequences. 
As I seated myself by her she raised her speakin 
eyes to mine with a sorrowful, inquiring gaze, an 
as she read anguish which I could not conceal, she 
turned away with a look of despair. She spoke not 
a word, but silence, still, death-like silence pervaded 
the apartment. The best of medical aid was called 
in, but the physicians gave no hope : they considered 
it as a deep-seated case of pulmonary consumption.’ ” 
—p. 55. 

It would be painful and profitless to our readers 
or ourselves to pursue the further details of this 
touching case, which are but variations of the lead- 
ing theme—short and transient gleams of health 
amidst dark, deep, and dismal prospects—until at 
last, after what we may call the usual vicissitudes 
of such a disease, borne with exemplary and ele- 
vating Christian patience and illustrated by many 
poetical aspirations, this amiable and gifted child 
slept, as she herself trusted, in the arms of the Re- 
deemer, and rose as we hope into the bosom of the 
Creator, on the 25th of November, 1838, aged /if- 
teen years and eight months, Her remains repose in 
the graveyard of the village of Saratoga. 

In the selection we have made of specimens of 
her poetry we have been guided by Mr. Irving; and 
though they are all amongst her earliest productions, 
and, as we have said, of little intrinsic value, we do 
not know that we could have done much better for 
her fame :—her later poems, most of them being ap- 


a uncorrected and many evidently unfinished, 
ave, in their present state, a —. tendency to the 
e 


diffuse and tedious, and there are few of them per- 
haps that would repay the reader for the space they 
must absorb; but we think it right to give one at 
least of her most mature pieces—and we shall se- 
lect the “* Dedication, to the Spirit of her Sister Lu- 
cretia,” of a poem, called Leonora—the last Marga- 
ret ever wrote :— 


** Oh thou so early lost, so long deplored ! 
Pure spirit of ny sister, be thou near ! 

And while I touch this hallowed harp of thine, 
Bend from the skies, sweet sister, bend and hear! 


For thee I pour this unaffected lay ; 
To thee these simple numbers all belong : 
For though thine earthly form has passed away, 
Thy memory still inspires my childish song. 


Take then this feeble tribute :—’tis thine own— 
Thy fingers sweep my trembling heart-strings o'er, 
Arouse to harmony each buried tone, 
And bid its wakened music sleep no more! 


Long has thy voice been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o’er thy grave, in death’s unbroken rest; 

But when its last sweet tones were borne away, 
One answering echo lingered in my breast. 


Oh! though pure spirit! if thou hoverest near, 
Accept these lines, unworthy though they be, 
Faint echoes from thy fount of song divine, 
By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee !"—p. 311. 


These stanzas, though rather diffuse, and here and 
there deficient in rhyme, are tender and elegant; and 
our readers will have observed two thonghts which 





seem to us not only beautiful but original 

the whole, we believe, we may assure ey ry 
last extract is a favourable specimen of Margaret's 
best poetry. 

Mrs. Davidson seems to reproach herself, and 
Miss Sedgwick—who had become acquainted with 
Margaret in the last years of her rapid transit 
adopts in some d the same tone—that the case 
was not judiciously treated. There is no doubt that, 
with the example of Lucretia before their eyes, and 
with their opinion of the causes of her premature de. 
cay, the treatment of Margaret was, logically speak- 
ing, inconsistent and injudicious: but y 
and really, we are satisfied that her friends have 
nothing to reproach themselves with ; and that the 
process pursued did not accelerate, and that no treat- 
ment could have averted, the catastrophe of either of 
the sisters. ‘They had run their race—in a shorter 
time than ordinary persons—but they had run it, 
These girls at fifteen and seventeen had, in the pre 
mature exertion of their intellects and the unceasi 
activity of their pens, lived as long as Miss Landon 
or Mrs. Hemans—if they had lived longer they 
might have outlived themselves. There are nume- 
rous instances in which nature condenses, as it were, 
its intellectual as well as its physical bounties into a 
limited space—but premature bodily growth rapidly 
decays, and the brilliancy of many a youthf 
nius, if not closed in death, subsides into mediocrity 
or even dullness. Genius is itself almost a disease, 
and who can say of the three greatest geniuses lately 
removed from this world—Talleyrand, Scott, and By- 
ron—whether the mortal ingredient had not under 
the indulgence of Providence subsided into the club- 
foot 2* 

Our readers cannot fail to have observed, both of 
Lucretia and Margaret, that their advance in 
was by no means proportioned to their advance in 
years—their first writlen and dated verses are neatly 
as as the last, and, even when they are pon- 
tively better, they appear inferior relatively to the cit- 
cumstances in which they were produced. There is 
also, it will be observed, an almost undistinguishe- 
ble similarity between the style of the two sisters, 
and in the individual pieces of each a constant recur: 
rence of the same ideas and expressions, and a too 
frequent approach, as we before observed “to the 
wrong side of the very verge of meaning,” 80 tha! 
they assume, when read consecutively, a growing 
character of monotony,t repetition, vagueness, infa- 





? ame inoyiem metemne haze found ty ~- to sus- 
pect that 5 speare himself, the great 
genius that ever illustrated our sphere, was dub ote : 
but however such a fact might stre the theory 
hinted at in the text, we idly own we can see "0 
ground whatsoever for the suspicion. “4 

+ This appears stron in Margaret, probably 
cause she came last had her mind imbued with re- 
collections of her sister, but we do not think she was 1 
turally inferior to Lucretia. There ioe prety an 
of a Beotch song by her, two verses of which we a 
tempted to copy as a specimen of her lighter style:— 


heir glee ; 
Fresh as the drappin’ dew, 
| as the — hue 
ver er true— 
Is Sea 


. 


eannie to me. 


Grief may bedim the while 
Joy’s glowing flame; 





Stree c- 
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tion—and force upon us the reluctant conclusion that 
belong wane te versification than » and 
that the writers were, by the very qualities which ex- 
cite s0 much admiration, destined to no higher flights. 
At five and six they were miracles—at ten and 
eleven wonders—but at fifteen and seventeen their 
actions did not remarkably surpass those of many 
a girl of that Those who begin early will end 
early; and if Lucretia and Margaret had lived to 
bodily maturity, they would probably have appeared 
to recede to mental mediocrity. 
We cannot better describe our sensations in read- 
ing these volumes than by Margaret’s own criticism 
on Mrs. Hemans :— 


“She wes a woman of deep feeling, lively fancy, 
and acute sensibilities—but there is one thing I have 
often remarked : the mind soon wearies in perusing 
many of her pieces at once. She expresses those 
sweet sentiments so often, and introduces the same 
dream of beautiful ideas so constantly, that they some- 
times degenerate into monotony. 1 know no higher 
treat than to read a few of her best productions, and 
comment upon and feel their beauties: but perusing 
her volume is to me like listening to a strain of sweet 
music, repeated over and over again until it becomes 


Sorrew may steal the smile 
From its sweet hame; 
But the sweet flow’ret—Love— 
Native of heaven above, 
In the dark storm shall prove 
Ever the same.”’ 


_ Perhaps this little piece has more melody than mean- 
ing: but Lucretia also her ‘‘Imitation of the Scotch,”’ 
of which we need give but the last couplet :— 


“But Norman still lives! his Marion is found ; 
By the adamant chains of blythe Hymen they’ re bound.” 


And this is published by Miss Sedgwiek ! 
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so familiar to the ear that it loses the charm of va- 
riety.”"—p. 77. 

This is nearly our opinion of both Margaret and 
Lucretia; and our ers will admire not only the 
justness of the criticism, but the clearness pro- 

riety of the expression. Indeed, there is nothing 
in either of the volumes more remarkable than the 
ease and purity of the idiom, both in prose and verse. 
We have not observed one provincialism; all—in- 


ae Mrs. Davidson’s memoranda—is genuine 
ish. 


Engl Most educated Americans, we know, s 

and write very good English, but that of this family 
is excellent: it is evident that their contemplative 
and imitative intellects conversed much more with 
— authors (Addison and Cowper being espe- 
cial favourites) than with their country neighbours ; 
and, accordingly, these children of the Saranac write 
at least as well as if they had been born on the banks 
of Trent or Severn. 

On the whole we think that a useful moral as well 
as physiological lesson may be derived from the his- 
tory of these two interesting and amiable young crea- 
tures:—that the gifts of Providence are dispe 
with a certain equitable equality—that early preco- 
city should inspire no confidence, and early medio- 
| create no discouragement—that precocity is it- 
self rather a malady than a merit—that a premature 
exertion of talents is generally a fatal fallacy—and 
that plants which are forced, by natural or accidental 
causes, to produce fruits in spring, will either fade 
away in the summer, or, at best, be barren in the 
autumn. 

We are surprised and vexed, that in an so 

rone to book-embellishments, we should not have 

n favoured with portraits of these two “lovely 
and intellectual” countenances. It would indicate 
a strange apathy if, after the fame of Lucretia, that, 
at least, of Margaret had not been taken. 





THE MONKS OF OLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF RICHELIEU. 


Tats pathetic poem, by the author of “ Richelieu,” 
Was written on a melancholy occasion; the author 
having visited an old monastic church on the conti- 
nent, to bury a beloved infant. 


Tenvy them—those monks of old— 
Their books they read, and their beads they told ; 
To human softness dead and cold, 

And all life’s vanity. 


They dwelt like shadows on the earth, 
Free from the penalties of birth, 


Nor let one feeling venture forth 
But charity. 


lenvy them; their cloistered hearts 
new not the bitter pang that parts 
Beings tht all Affection's arts 
linked in unity. 


The tomb to them was not 
the place 
To = “ -y loved of their race, 
out each sweet x 
Tn dull obscurity : yo aie ge 





To them it was the calmest bed 

That rests the aching human head ; 

They looked with envy on the dead, 
And not with agony. 


No bonds they felt, no ties they broke, 

No music of the heart they woke, 

When one brief moment it had spoke, 
To lose it suddenly. 


Peaceful they lived—peaceful they died ; 
And those that did their fate abide 
Saw brothers wither by their side, 


In all tranquillity. 


They loved not, dreamed not—for their sphere 
Held not joy’s visions; but the tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious fear, 

Was not their misery. 


I envy them—those monks of old ; 

And when their statues I behold, 

Carved in the marble, calm and cold, 
How true an effigy ! 


I wish my heart was calm and still 

To beams that fleet, and blasts that chill, 

And pangs that pay joy’s spendthrift thrill 
ith bitter usury. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Leiters of John Adams, addressed to his Wife. Edited 
by his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 2 vols. 
Boston. 1841. 


Ir we had been aware that the Letters of Mr. 
Adams would have so soon followed to the press 
those of his wife, one article might have sufficed for 
both ; and if we shared the opinion which the Editor 
seems to have, that this batch of his family papers 
is /ess “ attractive than the former,” (Preface, p. xiii.,) 
we should certainly have thought that our readers 
had had quite enough of them. But though these 
letters fall short of what we might expect from Mr. 
Adams, they are in our judgment much superior— 
even in the lighter merits of epistolary writing—to 
those of his lady; and are not without a certain, 
though not very considerable, degree of historical 
and political interest. They, perhaps, on the whole, 
lower the opinion we had formed of the scale of Mr. 
Adams’s intellect ; but they confirm our opinion that 
he was—bating some weaknesses from which the 
best and the ablest are not exempt—a good man, and 
and an honest man; and that his talents and charac- 
ter, though of no striking brilliancy, were respect- 
able in themselves, and appropriate to the share 
which he was destined to take in the foundation of 
the American Republic. 

It is remarkable that, though these volumes were 
printed before the Editor could have seen our obser- 
vations on his former publication, his new Preface 
discusses at considerable length, and finally admits 
the justice of, the main objection we had made to 
that work—namely, that, by selecting particular por- 
tions of a correspondence, and omitting, even in the 
selected portions, such parts as might not be satis- 
factory to his own feelings or palatable to the na- 
tional taste, an editor diminishes—not to say des- 
troys—our confidence in the evidence and authority 
of the author. But having, most fairly, logically, 
and laboriously, arrived at our conclusion, it is comi- 
cal to find that the very next thing the editor does is 
to acknowledge—with more candour than consis- 
tency—an essential departure from it. 

For he admits that, though he has made no addi- 
tion, he has used his discretion in making such omis- 
sions as he himself thought “ necessary” and of * se- 


lecting, not Se implies that the selec-| 50. 
¥) 


tion is made part rom personal considerations; 
and of furnishing, not the whole evidence, but * as 
much” as, in his opinion, “ the public is desirous to 
see.” This discretion, it is obvious, differs little 
from that dictatoria] power of selection and alteration 
against which he had in the half-dozen preceding 
pages so successfully argued; and the result is that 
we find ourselves condemned to read the letters of 
Mr. Adams with something of the same kind of dis- 
trust that we did those of his wife. The editor gives 
us to understand that he has exercised this power 
very sparingly, and rather fears that he may not 
have ey | ** lopped” indiscreet passages (vol. 
i. p. xi.;) but these apprehensions seem to us to be 
superfluous. It is true that Mr. Adams is often 
coarse in his expression of a political difference; and 
his construction of other men’s motives and actions 
is apt to be habitually uncharitable; but there is 
little or nothing which at this day can give pain to 
any hody, unless, indeed, Mr. Adams’s own friends; 
and it seems to us that he was, or at least is present- 
ed to us in these volumes as, one of the most cau- 
tious, not to say jejune, correspondents that we have 
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ever met with. Indeed, the letters themselves ax 
in nothing more abundant than in con their 
want of interest, and in making excuses for tellj 

nothing when a great deal might have been told: 


“ 8th September, 1714, 
“Tt would fill volumes to give you an idea of the 
scenes I behold, and the characters I converse with, 
We have so much business, so much ceremony, 8 
much company, so many visits to receive and 
that I have not time to write. And the times are such 
as to make it imprudent to write freely.” —vol, i, p. 20, 


“18th September, 1774, 
* There is so much rascality in the management 
of letters now come in fashion, that I am determined 
to wrile nothing of consequence, not even to the fri 
of my bosom, but by conveyances which I can be 
sure of.”’—vol. i. p. 25. 


** 10th October, 1775. 
“TI must be excused from writing a syllable of 
any thing of any moment. My letters have been and 
will be nothing but trifles.”°—vol. i. p. 63. 
28th April, 1776. 
“There is such a mixture of folly, littleness, and 
knavery in this world that I am weary of it; and al- 
though I behold it with unutterable contempt and 
indignation, yet the public good requires that I should 
take no notice of it by word or by letter.” —vol. i. p. 104. 


31st March, 1771. 

“T believe you will think my letters very trifing 
—indeed they are. J write in trammels. Acciden's 
have thrown so many Jetters into the hands of the 
enemy, and they take such a malicious om in 
exposing them, that I choose they should have n- 
thing but trifles from me to expose. For this reason 
I never write any thing of consequence from Europe, 
from Philadelphia, from camp, or any where else.” 
—vol. i. p. 199. 


“21st February, 1779. 
“] write you as often and as much as J ought. 
Let me entreat you to consider if some of your letters 
had by any accident been taken, what a figure would 
they have made in a newspaper, to be read by the 


whole world! Some of them, it is trae, would have 
done honour to the most virtuous and most accom 
plished Roman matron; but others of them would 
have made you and me very ridiculous.”—vol. ii. p. 


‘19th December, 1793. 

“The common movements of ambition every day 
disclose to me views and hopes and designs that are 
very diverting, but these J will not commit to paper. 
They make sometimes a very pretty farce for amue- 
ment after the great tragedy or comedy is ve 
What I write to you must be in sacred an 
strict discretion.”’—vol. ii. p. 134. 


This last solemn recommendation of “sacred conf- 
dence and strict discretion,” as to the “ very diverting 
stories he will not tell her, has at least the merit 
reminding us of Hotspur’s pleasantry :— 

** Constant you are, 
But yet a woman ; and for secresy 
No lady closer ; for I well believe uw 
‘Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. - 
But after all, we are surprised that these reiterd 





| (there are but two short letters from 1788 
t= the first vice-presidency)—did not 8 


apologies for silence on the most interesting Su) 


and during the most important periods 0 -e 


some misgiving in the editor’s mind that letters 6° 
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y written were not likely to fulfil * the noble 
objects” for which he professes to publish 


cautious! 
historical 


We cannot, however, but suspect that the more 
immediate motive for printing these and the former 
yolumes was, that the publication of the lives and 
ndence of Washington, Jefferson, Jay, Mor- 
ris, and other worthies of the era of independence, 
awakened an emulative and very natural desire in 
Mr. Adams’s family that He too should have his lite- 
monument. It was announced in Allen’s “* Ame- 
rican Biography” (1832) that his eldest son, “ John 
Quiney Adams, was preparing memoirs of his fa- 
ther’s life.” We have heard no more of that work ; 
and we suppose these volumes and Mrs. Adams's let- 
ters are intended as a substitute. We have so often 
expressed our dissatisfaction at biographies from the 
near relatives, that we are far from blaming 
Mr. Quincy Adams’s silence, though we certainly 
wish we had had a more adequate substitute than 
ove of the least interesting collections of private let- 
ters that we have ever met with. It is, however, 
only fair to admit that we do not consider ourselves 
as very competent judges in this particular point: 
for there are a thousand details of the times, the lo- 
calities, and the persons, which may give to passages 
that appear trite and commonplace to strangers, a 
very diferent aspect to those who are better ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of American society, 
and, above all, the secret history of American parties. 
If the editor had been solicitous for the suffrages of 
the European public he would no doubt—or at least 
we think should—have given us more explanato 
notes, and elucidated many passages which in their 
present state are obscure, and, for that reason per- 
haps, Very uninteresting to a European reader. But 
with the largest allowance we can make on this 
score, We are still surprised how little this mass of 
corespondence contributes to political history, or 
even to Mr, Adams’s own biography. The tater 
mast still be gathered from other and very imperfect 
sources, 
Mr. Adams was born in October, 1735. The ac- 
count of his family given by Dr. Allen has some cu- 
nous touches of that 


; fond desire, 
That longing after aristocracy ! 


which pervades the whole human race, but none, we 
believe, in a stronger degree than the republican citi- 
zens of America. 


“His father, John, was a deacon of the Church, a 
armer,and a mechanic, and died May 25, 1761; 
his qeten, Joseph, died Feb. 12, 1737, aged 
82; his at-grandfather, Joseph, was born in Eng- 
land, and died at Braintree, Dec. 6, 1697, aged 63; 
the father of this ancestor was Henry, who, as the 
mscription on his monument, erected by John Adams, 
cre his flight from the Dragon persecution, in 

onshire, in England, and alighted, with eight 
‘ns, at Mount Wollaston. The year of Henry’s 
amval at Braintree—now Quincy—is not known, 


= Is supposed to be 1632. He died October 8, 


It is quite clear that all these details must have 
furnished to Dr. Allen by the family ; and our 
whic will smile at a minute accuracy of pedigree 
ay we, and Clarencieux are seldom able to at- 
denied me “farmer” and “ mechanic” could not be 
wee, ut the pain of the confession is alleviated 
Y the addition of the dignity of * deacon”——which, 
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if translated into English, would sound as if * Far- 
mer” Adams had also been Churchwarden of his 
parish. Then, please to observe the choice of words. 
—These farmers and mechanics are “ ancestors ;”"—~ 
Gray was content to call them “the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet.” Then Braintree—the name of a 
pretty village in old Essex—is not good enough to 

e connected, in any way, with this illustriqus house 
of Adams: it is now Quincy: Why !—our readers 
will easily guess, when they recollect that Mrs. 
Adams was the grand-daughter of a Mr. Quincy, that 
she had some wealthy relatives of that name, and 
that she found, in her travels in England, that there 
had been, in the time of Edward I., a de Quincy, Earl 
of Winchester, whose race, she “‘ rather believed, was 
notextinct”! (Letters of Mrs. Adams, ii. 181.) And 
then Mr. Adams erects a monument to his great-great- 
ep see depos ae any man inaristocratical Eng- 
and erecting a monument to his great-great-grand- 
father! Let the Duke of Somerset blush—the Pro- 
tector has no monument! And then again, Mr. 
Adams pens an inscription on an ancestor about 
whom he knows little, concerning a Dragon persecu- 
tion of which, we suspect, he knows nothing at all : 
but this Dragon ——— is the Rouge Dragon of 
his heraldry ; and we cannot but think that, consider- 
ing the circumstances, any “ boast of heraldry” im- 
puted to Howards and Seymours could hardly exceed 
the ancestral pride that transpires through every line 
of this laboured pedigree. 

Such is the preliminary absurdity of the biogra- 
phy of Mr. Tohn Adams, whose real and higher 
claims to consideration are much more simply and 
more honourably told. He—the son of a “ farmer 
and mechanic’—was one of the founders of the 
American nation; of which he and his son were suc- 
cessively chief magistrates, by the free selection of 
their fellow-citzens. ‘Can Bourbon or Nassau go 
higher 2” 

“Yet, with all this real illustration, Mrs. Adams 
sighs—and her children record and, we suppose, par- 
ticipate her anxiety—for a bit of lying parchment, 
which should connect them with some old Front-de- 
beuf Earl of Winchester. 

These trivial indications, however, are pregnant 
with important considerations. America is, we be- 
lieve, in personal feeling, the most aristocratic coun- 
try on the face of the earth—each man’s rade asser- 
tion of equality is no better than-a oe yer assump- 
tion of superiority ; and whenever the pressure of 
condensated society shall force the more consistent 
particles to the surface, there will emerge some form 
of aristocracy, probably as decided and distinctive as 
any thing which we have in Europe; and perhaps 
some future Adams may shine in future red books, 
as Duke of Massachusetts, Earl De Quincy, Vis- 
count Braintree, and Baron Adam of the Garden of 
Eden! Let it not be supposed that we either ridi- 
cule or deprecate such a result—’tis the natural 
course of human events; and few ennobled families 
could have a more respectable stock or a deeper root 
of public services than the descendants of John 
Adams: but we cannot help smiling at the inconsis- 
tency which fosters such natural and laudable feel- 
ings under a sour parade of republican simplicity. 

ohn Adams, we are told, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1755, and “ stadied law under Colone/ 
Putnam, an able Jawyer in extensive practice, from 
1755 to 1758, during which time he instructed pupils 
tn Greek and Latin, as-a means of subsistence.” 
Here several doubts arise. First, we suspect that, 
as was said of a stil] greater man, there was “little 
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Latin and less Greek.” Though we see in his “ De- 
fence of the American Constitution” a good deal 
about the ancient republics, and some references to 
classical authors, they are such as might be, and we 
think were, borrowed from translations; and we 
have in this correspondence little that indicates any 
acquaintance with the learned languages, save here 
a there a hackneyed phrase, such as “ dulce est 
desipere” and ‘non tali auzilio:” and there is one al- 
lusion to Greek and Roman literature, which seems 
to negative any very familiar acquaintance with 
either. He writes, Feb. 3, 1777— 


“It is said of Ulysses, IJ think, that he saw the 
manners of many men and many cities.”—i. 182. 


We think that he who penned this had either 
never read or strangely forgotten both Homer and 
Horace—two pretty considerable ingredients in a 
classical education. 

The extent of the scholastic acquirements of Mr. 
Adams is of very little importance, nor would it 
lower—but indeed rather enhance—his personal me- 
rit, if it were proved that he knew no more Greek 
than Franklin, and no more Latin than his own 
** Diana solus.” (Mrs. Adams’s Letters, vol. i. p. 7.) 
But biography, to be worth any thing, should be true 
in such matters; and it would be satisfactory to 
know whether the parade of a high classical educa- 
tion be not like the pride of “ ancestry”—one of those 
pretensions which the Americans laugh at in us, but 
value rather exorbitantly amongst themselves. 

But it is said that, “while he was studying the 
law, from 1755 to 1758, he instructed pupils.” ‘This 
seems to be a form of words adapted to veil the fact, 
which we have always understood to be notorious 
and admitted, of his having been a professed, and it 
has been Said a severe, schoolmaster—but the very 
next sentence states that “ he was long in doubt as 
‘ to the choice of a profession, between the church and 
the /aw, but that towards the end of 1756 he decided 
for the Jaw.”’ He was, therefore, not studying the 
law while he was instructing pupils in 1755. ‘This 
inclination to sink the schoolmaster is another of those 
indications of the aristocratical susceptibility of our 
American cousins; but Mr. Adams’s biographer 
need not be ashamed of a circumstance which must 
so strongly remind his readers of one of the most re- 
markable and honourable traits in the eventful life 
of the king of the French. 

At this period of Mr. Adams's life he is said to 
have fallen into infidel opinions, and never to have 
recovered from the deplorable aberration. Dr. Allen 
opens this important matter rather ambiguously. 


“ At this early period he had imbibed a * ys 
against the prevailing religious opinions of New Eng- 
land, and became attached to —— hostile to 
those opinions. Nor were his views afterwards 
changed.” 


This might imply merely, and we heartily wish it 
did, that Mr. Adams was a dissenter from the pre- 
vailing -_ .* ag Many from — follows it 
appears that Dr. Allen means that those “ specula- 
tions” were hostile to “ Christianity.” Scepticism 
would, at first sight, surprise us in a person con- 
nected by so many ties with the Puritan churches; 
bat on a closer view it seems natural enough that the 
Congregational system—which erects each congre- 

tion into an independent church, and subjects both 

octrine and discipline to the choice—that is, the 
caprice—of a voluntary association, without any re- 
spect to authority, or any control on individual 
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speculations—should be very often found to Produce 
schism, and to lead, particularly in warm and 
sumptuous tempers, to infidelity. But we are 

to say we do not find in these volumes any trace of 
such a rejection of Christianity as Dr. Allen hints at, 
We do not look for a confession of faith in familia 
letters ; and if our attention had not been directed tg 
the subject by the previous suspicion, we should 
have seen nothing—and, as it is, we see but little. 
to excite any doubt that he was inwardly, as he ce. 
tainly was outwardly, a Christian. He professes, 
indeed, a great indifference about what he calls sees, 
and this pretty —— implies an indifference t) 
religion itself; but, on the other hand, his 
always was, and his feelings appear to terete 
respectful and even reverential to religion in the ab 
stract, and to Christianity in particular, A 

in a letter of the 9th of February, 1793, which seens 
to - on an equality “the consolations of sovicin 
and Christianity,’’ is evidently a mere familiar locy. 
tion, which the sincerest Christian might have used 
on such an occasion. In his “ Thoughts on Goren. 
ment,” (1776,) after referring, foolishly enough, to 
the moral authorities of “ Confucius, Zoroaster, S 
crates, and Mahomet,” he adds, * not to mention a 
thorities reaLiy sacred.” So, also, in hisi 
address as President, 4th March, 1797, he asserts, 
‘* his humble reverence and veneration a the religion 
of a people that profess and call the Christians,” 
and pledges himself (with perhaps a sly allusion 
the known infidelity of his antagonist Jefferson) 
consider a devout respect for — as one of the 
best recommendations for public employment. But 
what we consider more satisfactory than all the 
former, because it is purely accidental, is his alle 
sion to the self-called philosophers :— 


“* Philadelphia, 14th December, 1794.—I feat the 
atheistical and theistical philosophers, lately tumed 
politicians, will drive the common people into recep- 
tacles of visionaries, enluminées, illuminées, &. 
&e. &c., for the common people will undoubtedly 
insist upon the risk of being damned, rather tha 
give up the hope of being saved, in a future state. 
The people will heves life to come, and so will 1”— 
vol. li. p. 172. 


And on various other unpremeditated occasions he 
talks as a Christian would do of “ Christian” benev 
lence, and “ Christian’’ virtues—though we do not 
recollect that he makes any direct profession of his 
own individual faith. He was constant, butsome 
what promiscuous, in his attendance at public wa 
ship. 
“9th October, 1774.—This day I went to Dr. Alle 
son’s meeting in the forenoon, and heard the Doetar; 
a good discourse upon the Lord’s supper. or] 
Presbyterian meeting. I confess I am not fond 
the Presbyterian meetings in this town. I had rather 
go to Church. We have ite aman e e 

rayers, better speakers, softer, sweeler 
: wd ae gg I must confess that the 

piscopal church is quite as agreeable to my :Y" 
the Presbyterian. ey are both slaves 
domination of the priesthood. I like the 
tional way best; next to that the Inde 
vol. i. pp. 34, 35. ; 

Congregational way | What important —_ 
tions that loose phraseology suggests! A “4 
five years later we find him repeating the same 
timents :— vn 

“1 have been, forenoon and afternoon, to 


-_ 
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Parson Waddell, who gave us two discourses, 
pero wholesome for ou, baby, and estate. He 
is a good picture of ‘stalled theology,’ and is said 
tohave a good estate. Last Sunday 1 went to the 
Presbyterian church and heard Mr. Grant, an inge- 
nious you ntleman. There is something more 
cheerfal and comfortable in an Episcopalian than in 
a Presbyterian church. I admire a great part of the 
Divine service at Church very much. It is very hu- 
mane and benevolent, and sometimes pathetic and 
affecting, but rarely gloomy, if ever. Their creeds 
leoald dispense with very well, because the Seri 
tures being before us contain the creed moat certainly 
orthodox. But you know I never write nor talk upon 
divinity.... Benevolence and beneficence, industry, 
equity and humanity, resignation and submission, re- 

tance and reformation, are the essence of my reli- 
ion. Alas! how weakly and imperfectly have I 
Filed the duties of my own religion !”—vol. ii. 
pp. 264, 265. 


We pause for a moment to deduce from the evi- 
dence of this most respectable witness the impolicy 
—the sin of neglecting in our colonies the culture of 
wut national religion, and abandoning the pregnant 
desert to the innate zeal of sectaries. 

But in Mr. Adams’s confession of faith it cannot be 
denied that an important something is wanting :— 
either the motives which led him to divine wor- 
ship, nor the merely moral foundations of ‘‘ his re- 
ligin,” are satisfactory to a Christian mind: but 
the defect, which may be only verbal, would by no 
news justify us in pronouncing him an infidel ; and 
in short, if Mr. Adams was not a very dishonest 
bypoerite, (which his whole life and character seem 
wnegative,) Dr. Allen, though in other respects his 
great admirer, must have done him, in this respect, 
wne degree of injustice. And this we more readily 
\elieve from one minute circumstance : it is stated 
ttat Mr. Adams formed these unhappy infidel opi- 
tions in early life, “nor were his views afterwards 
thanged.” Now we find him under date of 25th 
jmary, 1799, abjuring the idolatry which some 
frethinkers professed for Voltaire, *“* whose ma- 
teialism, &c., appear to him very superficial and 
tonsensical ;"—he adds, that he “was profoundly 
larved in all that jargon at twenty years of age, but 
found it all useless, and soon renounced it.” This 
pores that in one important point at least his earty 
rews were subsequently changed. We see also 
ttat Mrs. Adams (Letfers, vol. ii. p. 232,) when 
Saling to her son the qualities which would support 

er through the arduous duties of President, 
in the highest rank religion—and expressly 
m religion. But in conclusion, we are 

o confess that the most unpleasant impression 
femains on our mind on this subject is produced 

Wy the entire silence of the editor on what we must 

& most serious imputation, which, having been 
piblicly made, he would, we suppose, have been 

a" contradict, if he could have honestly 

Mr. Adams began practising the law—we sup- 
eee ahattorney—in 1758, and soon got into busi- 

In 1761—the professions of attorney and 
on often combined in those parts—he 

a hated to the degree of barrister-at-law; and 

te om he inherited by the death of his fa- 

A this pet estate at Braintree—* now —, 

ani tod the British government attempted to 

faiee” Massachusetts the process of Writs 
kind of general search-warrant for 
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the discovery of s which had not paid duties. 
This was na Aad arp a branch of the peoer claimed 
by the mother-country of taxing the colonies :—the 
popular side was argued in Boston by Mr. Otis, an 
eminent lawyer of the day and afterwards a still 
more eminent patriot. Mr. Adams was present— 
but whether engaged in the cause is not stated. He, 
on one occasion, calls Mr. Otis “ his worthy master;” 
itis therefore probable that he was employed in his 
office ; and, eaege. attended him in court on this 
occasion. ‘There’can be no doubt that Otis’s exam- 
ple had an important influence on Adams’s principles 
and conduct. His account of the effect of Otis’s 
speech is remarkable: ‘* Every man of an immense 
crowded audience appeared to me to go away, as I 
did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance. 
Then and there the child Independence was born !”’ 
So it Dapp was; but Mr. Adams might have 
wished it a more honourable parentage—for Mr. Otis 
—by whose zeal this legal question was blown up 
into a revolution—though eulogized by Mr. Adams 
as “ leaving a character that will never die while the 
memory of the American Revolution remains, whose 
foundation he laid with an energy and those masterly 
abilities that no other man possessed,’’—was in truth, 
at first, no more than a disappointed place-jobber 
turned patriot. Dr. Allen, in the life of Bernard, 
governor of Massachusetts, says that “his [Ber- 
a indiscretion in appointing Mr. Hvtchin- 
son chief-justice, instead of giving that office to 
Colonel Otis, of Barnstable, to whem it had been 
promised by a former [not the preceding] go- 
vernor, proved very injurious to the government 
cause. In consequence of this appointment he lost 
the influence of Colonel Otis, and, by yielding him- 
self to Mr. Hutchinson, drew upon him the hostility 
of James Otis, the son,a man of great talents, who 
soon became the leader on the popular side.” And 
it is further stated by the same authority, that “ Otis 
in his resentment had said that he would set the pro- 
vince in flames, even though he perished by the fire.” 
This, however, is the course of all revolutions; in- 
dividual ambition and resentment are the incendiaries, 
but they can only be successful when there is al- 
ready a collection of inflammable matter. If the so- 
cial condition of America had not prepared her for 
independence, the personal resentments of Mr. Otis 
could have had but little permanent effect. 

In 1764, while practising the law with some suc- 
cess at Braintree, Mr. Adams married Abigail 
Smith, the daughter, grand-daughter, and great- 
grand-daughter of puritan ministers ; and next year 

ublished “* .2n Essay on Canon and Feudal Law.” 

e were, at first, a little surprised at a young vil- 
lage-lawyer in Massachusetts publishing an Thay 
on Canon and Feudal Law—we wondered where he 
should have found books, experience, or opportuni- 
ties for such studies; but our surprise was lessened 
when we were told that “the object. of this legal 
essay was fo show the conspiracy between Church and 
State for oppressing the people.” We have not seen 
that work, which we suppose can only be curious as 
an incident in the personal history of President 
Adams. 

In 1765 he removed to the larger sphere of Boston, 
where his legal practice is said to have been exten- 
sive. All this time the dissensions, of which the af- 
fair of the Writs of assistance was the first symptom, 
were growing more serious, and assuming pb 
a national character ; —<- 
pect of opposition to the 


they still wore the mf 
ocal governors, who en- 
to meet their difficulties by the old mode 


deavo 
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of buying off the patriots ; amongst whom, it seems, 
Mr. Adams now began to distinguish himself so 
much, that in 1768 Governor Bernard is said to have 
offered him the place of advocate-general. ‘ But,” 
his biographer tells us, “ he decidedly declined that 
lucrative post—he was not a man to be thus bribed 
to desert the cause of his country!’ We are not, how- 
ever, told in what way Mr. Adams was or could 
have been at that period, enlisted in the cause of his 
country ; and Governor Hutchinson, who succeeded 
Bernard, tells (in his valuable ‘* History of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ vol. lii. p. 328) a different, and, we think, 
more probable, story :— 


“ Mr. John Adams was a distant relation and inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mr. Samuel Adams. After his 
education at the college he applied to the study of 
the law, a short time before the troubles began. He 
is said to have been at a loss which side to take. 
Mr. Sewall, who was with the Government, would 
have persuaded him to be on the same side, and 
promised him to desire Governor Bernard to make 
him a justice of the peace. The Governor took time 
to consider of it, and having, as Mr. Adams con- 
ceived, not taken proper notice of him, or given him 
offence on some former occasian, he no longer delibe- 
rated, and ever after joined in opposition. As the 
troubles increased he increased in knowledge, and 
made a figure not only in his own profession, but as 
a patriot, and was generally esteemed as a person 
endowed with more knowledge than his kinsman 
{Samuel Adams,] and equally zealous in the cause 
of liberty; but neither his business nor his health 
would admit of that constant application to it which 
distinguished Samuel Adams from all the rest of the 
province. In general, John Adams may be said to 
be of stronger resentment upon any real or supposed 
personal neglect or injury than the other; but in their 
resentment against such as opposed them in the cause 
in which they were engaged, it is difficult to say 
which exceeded. His ambition was without bounds, 
and he has acknowledged to his acquaintance that he 
could not look with complacency upon any man who 
was tn ion of more wealth, more power, or more 
knowledze than himself.” 


The severity with which, in these letters, Mr. 
Adams generally treats his adversaries, and the dry 
and niggardly style in which he mentions his friends 
and associates—even Washington himself—strongly 
corroborate—and indeed we do not find that Mr. 
Adams’s friends deny the justice of —Governor Hutch- 
inson’s estimate of his character : but, after all, can- 
dour must confess that it is only by such qualities as 
boldness, emulation, and ambition—which enemies 
will call presumption, envy, and selfishness—that 
men can distinguish themselves in revolutionary 
struggles; and we really believe that Mr. Adams— 
though he himself pleads guilty to “ egotism ”—had 
as little of those powerful but unamiable stimulants 
as any man of his day—excepting always the great 
and blameless Washington. 

But whether this offer of office was made and de- 
clined, or not, it is certain that Mr. Adams had now 
attained very considerable eminence in his profes- 
sion; and we find him soon after taking a forward 
part in local politics. In 1769 he was one of a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton to draw up instructions to their representatives 
in the provincial legislature, to resist what were 
styled British encroachments. From this it would 
seem that, if he at any time hesitated between the 
parties, he had now decidedly joined the Opposition, 
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and ranked as one of its leaders. In 1770 an afm 
occurring between the King’s troops and a con 
mob, in which some of the rioters were killed, a 
Captain Preston and some of his soldiers were keen! 
prosecuted for murder. * On this occasion,” say, 
Governor Hutchinson, “ Captain Preston had a 
well advised [perhaps by the Governor himself) t 
retain two gentlemen of the law, who were s 
attached to the cause of liberty, and to stick at m 
reasonable fees for that purpose; and this measur 
proved of great service to him.” (éb. p. 328.) The 
two gentlemen thus retained, and highly fee'd, were 
Mr. Adams and Josiah Quincy, a relative of Mrs, 
Adams. Their advocacy was able and successful, 
and the verdict of acquittal which they obtained for 
the officer was then—and is still—quoted in America 
as a proof of the moderate and conciliatory spirit of 
the province; praise which it certainly does not 
merit: for, though Captain Preston was acquitted, 
some of his men were most unjustly, and in mer 
compliance with popular violence, found guilty of 
manslaughter, and punished accordingly. 

If Mr. Adams had been before wavering, this rie- 
tory would probably have drawn him closer to the 
party he had so essentially served. But it did not 
do so, and his political differences with the Goven- 
ment grew wider. Mrs. Adams tells us'that in 1772 
**he had like to have been chosen into the Council, 
but if he had, Hutchinson acknowledged that he 
would have negatived him.’’ (Let. vol. i. p. 30) 
This was the occasion on which Mrs. Adams uttered 
the wish—so strange in a pious lady well read in the 
Scriptures—that the said Governor might be gibbet- 
ed fike Mordecai—meaning, we presume, like Ho 
man. Next year, 1773, he was actually chosen by 
the Assembly, and negatived by the Governor. Itis 
not unlikely that some personal disappointment my 
have originally helped to sharpen Mr. Adams's pe- 
triotism ; but it was quite natural that an eminent 
lawyer with a good deal of self-confidence—no small 
share of ambition—educated in the puritan and re 
publican tenets which then soeuaiiall in New Eng- 
land under a surface of monarchical fi 
with, above all, a high and affectionate confidence in 
the capabilities of his native land—it was natn, 
we say, that such a man, should in the first instance 
approve resistance to what most of his class cons 
dered unconstitutional aggression, and be eventually 
carried along the stream of opposition into the asser- 
tion of Independence. In 1774 his opinions and ¢ 
forts emerge into full light: we then find him oe 
of the delegates of the province of Massachusetts 
the first Congress, and—from the earliest momett 
that we are acquainted with his views—already com 
templating and preparing—though not without som 
misgivings and regret (vol. i. p. 62)—the og 4 
sult of national emancipation. He and tol 
Jeagues, of whom the most remarkable was Senet 
Adams, appear to have been far in advance be 
rest even of the second Congress on the road 
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Every day we sit the more we are convinced that the 
designs against us are hostile and sanguinary, and 
that nothing but fortitude, vigour, and perseverance 
can save us.”"—Vol. i. p. 45. 

This tone was then so peculiar to Mr. Adams and 
his New England colleagues, that, about this time, 
iy voted, in spite of his earnest opposition, 
an address to the King calculated to open a door for 
reconciliation. A letter from Adams to his friend 
Mr. Warren, President of the provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, and another to Mrs. Adams, ex- 
pressing his disapprobation of this address and his 
wishes for vigorous measures of resistance, having 
been intercepted, they were published by our Go- 
yernment as a proof that the conciliatory address was 
deceptive, and that Mr. Adams’s letters betrayed 
the real intention of the Congress:—a mistake, it 
now appears; for the Congress was still so very 
averse to the idea of independence, that Mr. Adams, 
already looked upon with distrust, became, on the 
publication of these letters, so odious and unpopular, 
that his society was shunned. To be sure, it was not 
altogether his hostility to the mother-country that led 
to this disgrace ; he had in those letters severely cen- 
sured and ridiculed some of his colleagues who hap- 
pened to take the moderate course; and, probably, 
the amour propre of both parties sheltered itself un- 
deran affected amour de la patrie. But in a short 
time, events having taken a turn favourable to Mr. 
Adams's view, the personalities of his letters were 
geenlly forgotten, and he more than resumed his 
omer station in public opinion. 

The following answer of a question of his wife’s 
asto Dr. Franklin will, besides giving his opinion 
of the Doctor, show that even after the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill the prospect of total independence 
was not popular :— 

“Dr, Franklin has been very constant in his at- 
tendance on Congress from the beginning. His 
conduct has been composed and grave, aa in the 
opinion of many gentlemen, very reserved. He has 
not assumed any thing, nor affected to take the lead ; 
but has seemed to choose that the Congress should 
pursue their own principles and sentiments, and 
adopt their own plans. Yet he has not been back- 
ward; has been very useful on many occasions, and 
discovered a disposition entirely American. He 
does not hesitate at our boldest measures, but rather 
seems to think us too irresolute and backward. He 
thinks us at present in an odd state, neither in peace 
nor war, neither dependent nor independent; but he 
thinks that we shall soon assume a character more 
decisive. He thinks that we have the power of pre- 
Serving ourselves; and that, even if we 
driven to the disagreeable necessity of assuming a total 
independency and set up a separate state, we can main- 
lain it. The people of England have thought that 
= position in America was wholly owing to Dr. 
oy in; and I suppose their scribblers will attri- 
lite the temper and proceedings of Congress to him ; 
ve there cannot be a greater mistake. He has had 
ut litle share further than to co-operate and to as- 
a He is however a great and good man. I wish 
wipe A this city were all like him.”— 

«i. pp. 53, 54, 
wan Adams must have been more personally active 
te on ary troubles than we are aware of, for 

i ae to his wife, 10th October, 1775— 

ay e€ up ev aper not already hid, and 
conceal them in + Ae 9 darknew.” Noboty 
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And yet certainly the sitoation of his native pro- 
vince when it began its resistance was not pad as 
to require any honest man to enter into any danger- 
ous machinations for its liberation; and a wise man 
might have doubted, as Mr. Adams himself did at 
first, whether it was likely to gain much by the 
change. He says :— 


“ New England has, in many respects, the advan- 
tage of every other colony in America, and, indeed, 
Cong | other part of the world that I know any 

ing of. 


“1. The people are pons English blood; less 
mixed with Scotch, Irish, Dutch, French, Danish, 
Swedish, &c., than any other; and descended from 
Englishmen, too, who left Europe in purer times 
than the present, and less tainted with corruption 
than those they left behind them. 

“2. The institutions in New England for the 
support of religion, morals, and decency exceed any 
other; obliging every parish to have a minister, and 
every person to go to meeting, &c. 

“3. The public institutions in New England for 
the education of youth, supporting colleges at the 
public expense, and obliging towns to maintain 

mmart-schools, are not equalled, and never were, 
in any part of the world. 

“4, The division of our territory, that is our coun- 
ties, into townships ; empowering towns to assem- 
ble, er officers, make laws, mend roads, and 
twenty other things, gives every man an opportunit 
of showing and improving that education which he 
received at college or at school, and makes knowledge 
and dexterity at public business common. 

“5. Our law for the distribution of intestate es- 
tates occasions a frequent division of landed property, 
and prevents monopolies of land.”—vol. i. pp. 74. 


This was certainly a state of things that ought not 
to have provoked rebellion, and we must say that an 
accurate examination of the earlier stages of the dis- 

ute—long before they attracted European notice— 
as convinced us that the patriots were generally, 
like Mr. Otis, disappointed place-hunters, and that 
the original dissatisfaction had no reasonable founda- 
tion. 

But with all this, we must admit that the prospect 
of independence was an attractive, and as it has 
turned out a rational, speculation; and Mr. Adams 
pursued it with mingled activity and prudence, and 
deserves the large share of the national titude 
which he enjoyed till his Presidency, and which, we 
believe, is now pretty generally restored to his me- 
mory Mr. Adams not only hastened the declaration of 
Independence, but he contributed to the adoption of the 
existing form of federal government, by the publica- 
tion in 1776 of his “Thoughts on Government.”’ 
For most internal purposes we believe the federative 
system the very best that could have been adopted ; 
but Mr. Adams—occupied, we suppose, with what 
was more immediately urgent, some sort of domestic 
government—does not in this work allude to, and 
probably did not consider the effect of, this federal 
system in the foreign relations of a country—and we 
should not be surprised if it should happen, and in- 
deed rather shall be surprised if it does not happen, 
that this federal system as at present constituted, 
shall be found wholly inadequate to, and inconsis- 
tent with, the maintainance of a national govern- 
ment and character. It is a great and interesting 
problem, and, as we have often said, the system has 
in America every possible advantage from local and 
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temporary circumstances, and yet we strongly doubt 
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its stability in its present form—but more of this by 
and by. 

Mr. Adams took, as might be expected, a very ac- 
tive part in all the business of Congress: during his 
service in that body he was a member of ninety, and 
chairman of twenty-five, committees, but seems to 
have been more especially employed as chairman of 
the committee for military business, called the Board 


of War. He fancied, indeed, that he had himself a| / 


taste for military life—which, he says, broke out so 
early as 1757, when he longed ardently to be a sol- 
dier: and in 1775, when Congress began to appoint 
officers, and Colonel Washington appeared in that as- 
sembly in his uniform, Adams’s ardour blazes up, 
and he writes to his wife, ‘* Oh that 1 were a soldier! 
—I will be—J am reading military books!” Again, 
when he accompanies Generals Washington, Lee, 
and Schuyler a little way out of Philadelphia on 
their journey to join the army, he is much excited b 
‘the pride and pomp of war ;” but adds, in a sud- 
den ebullition of that amour propre which seems to 
have been so strong in him— 


“ [, poor creature, worn out with scribbling for my 
bread and my liberty, low in spirits and weak in 
health, must leave others to wear the laurels which 
I have sown; others to eat the bread which I have 
earned ; a common case.” —vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 


It must have been something of this feeling which 
—at one period at least—cooled in a very remarka- 
ble way his admiration of Washington. At first 
Washington is “ the modest and virtuous, the amia- 
ble, generous, and brave George Washington, Es- 
quire, chosen by Congress to be general of the Ame- 
rican army;”’ but it appears that, when a strong 
cabal was formed in Congress against Washington, 
Adams—if he did not join the cabal, which his 
grandson but faintly denies—looked at least with a 
jealous and somewhat detracting eye on the great 
General. We find in a letter of the 26th October, 
1777, this aigre-doux passage :— 

“ Congress will appoint a thanksgiving [for some 
successes in the North in which Washington was 
not concerned ;] and one cause of it ought to be, that 
the glory of turning the tide of arms is not immedi- 
ately due to the Commander-in-chief [ Washington, } 
nor to southern troops. If it had been, ¢dolatry 
and adulation would have been unbounded ; so ex- 
cessive as to endanger our liberties, for what I know. 
Now, we can allow a certain citizen to be wise, vir- 
tuous, and good, without thinking him a deity ora 
saviour.” —vol. ii. p. 14. 

The editor endeavours to palliate this “ jealousy” 
by saying that “it was solely the result of the study 
of history, and of the examples of abuse of power 
by military chieftains, but partook of no hostility to 
the man, as will more fully appear by reference to the 
letter in this collection of the 25th February pre- 
ceding.” 

This apology does not satisfy our minds: it might 
very well happen in times of “cabal” that an opi- 
nion expressed on the 25th of February should be no 
proof of what a caballer might feel on the 20th Oc- 
tober; but, on referring back to that letter, it not 
only does not “ fully appear” that Mr. Adams could 
have no personal jealousy of Washington eight 
months later, but it does not even prove that Mr. 
Adams had no such jealousy even at that time. The 
expressions are :— 

** Many persons are extremely dissatisfied with 
numbers of the general officers of the highest rank. 
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I don’t mean the commander-in-chi f, hi 

is justly a high, but Schuyler, Pome ee 
Heath, are thought by very few to be capable of th, 
great commands they hold.”"—vol. i. pp. 199, 199, 


This only says that Washington stands ; 
high with many persons who are extremely dissatis 
fied with the other generals; and is Certainly not a 
ull appearance of any great friendship towards Wash. 
ington—particularly as we find that only two days be. 
fore the date of this letter of the 25th February, 1777, 
Mr. Adams made a speech in Congress exactly in 
os spirit of the subsequent letter of the 26th of 0c. 
tober :— 


‘I have been distressed to see some of our men 
bers disposed to tdolize an image which their own hands 
have molten. I speak of the superstitious veneration 
which is paid to General Washington. Thonourhin 
for his good qualities, but in this house I feel myself 
his superior. In private life I shall always acknow- 
ledge him to be mine.”—vol. ii. pp. 15, 16. 


And all this the editor winds up by saying, with 
admirable naiveté, that if Washington “had, like 
ordinary military heroes, attempted the liberties of 
his country, Mr. Adams’s suspicions of the genen 
would have earned him a high reputation !” 

The merits and services of Washington soon sub- 
dued all petty cavils ; and Adams learned, no doabt, 
to regard him with proper reverence: but he never 
seems to speak of him with that entire frankness and 
cordiality which might have been expected. 

_It seems strange, after the editor’s professions tha 
his publication is a full and candid one, that we find 
no allusion to one of the most important—to his 
wife the very most interesting—event of Mr. 
Adams’s career, namely—his removal from Congress 
and chairmanship of the Board of War, bya mis 
sion to Europe, where he found nothing to do, and 
during which he was treated with great neglect and 
discourtesy from home. We cannot help connecting 
this resolve of Congress, which, we learn aliunde, 
took place on the 28th of November, with the pecv- 
liar sentiments expressed by Mr. Adams in the pre- 
ceding month about the Commander-in-chief. Ar 
we not justified by this remarkable instance in er 
pressing our wonder how little these letters add toMr. 
Adams’s biography? 

He remained about a year in France, accom 
by his eldest son—the now venerable John Quincy 
Adams, then eleven years old; but his letters ae 
written with more than his usual caution—now 
really necessary from the risk of capture. He com- 
plains grievously, and, as it would seem, justly, of 
the neglect he experienced from the government a 
home; and at last seems to have returned to Amena 
without recall or even permission :— 


“ Passy, 27th February, 1777.—The situation ia 
which my masters have left me puzzles me vey 
much. They have said nothing to me. But me 
set of gentlemen write that I am to go to Spal, 
another to Holland, a third to Vienna; but, upon the 
whole, I believe they don’t intend to send me 
either, but leave me to stay here in a ridiculous silt 
ation, or retarn home, if I can get there. — shall re- 
turn unless I should receive, before the time amves 
for the vessel to sai!, orders which I can execute will 
honour, and with a prospect of rendering eo ony 
vice to the public. But of these two last points 


will judge for myself.” —vol. ii. p. 53. 





And, accordingly, he set out a week after the date 
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of his letter, and arrived in America in the summer 

1779. But whether it was that he had done the 

“.¢ he had to do in Europe so much to the satis- 
fection of the Congress—or was likely to do some- 
thing in America So little to their satisfaction, we 
cannot tell; but he was in about three months (29th 
September) re-appointed to. the European mission 
with, as we are told in the biography, a higher rank, 
and more important object—namely, as minister 
plenipotentiary, to negotiate a peace, and with au- 
thority also to make a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain. But these powers seem to have been illu- 
sory: the first does not appear to have had any im- 
mediate consequences; and the latter was certainly 
rroked. He arrived in France early in 1780, dut 
seems to have been again treated with as little kind- 
ness, or even notice, by his “masters” as he had 
been before. He writes on the 7th June,— 


«] have no remittances, nor any thing to depend 
on: not a line from Congress or any member since 
Ileft you [seven months before. ]”’—vol. ii. p. 51. 


|s it not clear that the main object of this mission 
cotld only be to get rid of him? However, about 
September he received—or, if we were to trust the 
biography, undertook on his own responsibility— 
a mission to Holland, where he resided a year and 
ahalf, almost, it seems, as a private person, princi- 
pilly engaged in negociating loans with individual 
capitalists to meet the pressing wants of the Con- 
gress; but about April, 1782, he was received in a 
public character, and in the five following months— 
turing which he had not heard from his “‘ masters” 
he negociated, and at length concluded a treaty 
with the Dutch Government: but the value of his 
services was still so scantily acknowledged, that on 
his return to Paris on the 4th December, 1782, he 
wrote to Congress a resignation of all his employ- 
nents, and solicited leave for his immediate return 
America. Of this no notice was taken; and he at 
hst made op his mind to return home with or with- 
tut eave, unless he should receive a commission to 
~har > of St. James’s: but that he thought un- 
a yy oI— 


“The same influence, French influence I mean, 
hich induced Congress to revoke my commission, 
vill stil continue to prevent the revival of it. And 
I think it likely, too, that English influence will now 
te added to French, for J don’t believe that George 
wishes fo see my face. In this case I shall enjoy the 
utisfaction of coming, where I wish most to be, with 
tll my children, living in simplicity, innocence, and 

"vol. ii. p. 92. 


_Ne notice particularly this flippant allusion to 
‘seorge,” as a pregnant indication of the predispo- 
ton with which Mr. Adams would visit the Eng- 
court, and of the temper in which he was likely 
regard the King. 
-_ employment at Paris during the spring of 
783, in the most important and honourable office of 
mpeciating the definitive treaty of peace, does not 
int have assuaged his ill humour, nor induced 
0 to recall his resignation :— 


on May 30, 1783.—Here [ am out of all pa- 
me, Not a word from America. The British 
oa lingering on. Mr. Hartley uncertain what 
sae No regulation of commerce agreed on— 
. gullive treaty of peace signed, or likely to 

very soon. My spring passage home 
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we are in, Is the most insipid, and at the same 
time disgusting and provoking, situation imaginable. 
Ihad rather be employed in carting street-dust and 
marsh-mud.”’—vol. ii. p. 93. 

And again :— 

'“ We advance slowly to the definitive treaty. I 
can now have no hopes of seeing you before late in the 
fall. If the acceptance of my resignation arrives, as 
I expect, and we finish the peace as soon as I can 
reasonably hope, I shall not now be able to embark 
before October. If you and your daughter were with 
me, I could keep up my spirits; but, idly and in- 
sipidly as I pass my time, I am weary, worn, and 
disgusted to death. I had rather chop wood, di 
ditches, and make fence upon my poor little farm. 
—vol. ii. pp. 94, 95. 

ms length, however, a mission to England repairs 
all :— 


“ Paris, Sept. 7,1783.—This morning, for the first 
time, was delivered me the resolution of Congress 
of the first of May, that a commission and instruc- 
tions should be made out to me, Dr. Franklin, and 
Mr. Jay, to make a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain. If this intelligence had been sent us by 
Barney, who sailed from Philadelphia a month after 
the first of May, it would have saved me and others 
much anxiety. . . This resolution of Congress 
deserves my gratitude. It is highly honourable to 
me, and restores me my feelings, which a former pro- 
ceeding had taken away. I am now perfectly con- 
tent to be recalled whenever they think fit, or to stay 
in Europe until this business is finished, provided 
you will come and live with me. . . . You 
don’t probably know the circumstances which attend 
this proceeding of Congress. They are so honoura- 
ble to me, that I cannot in gratitude or decency re- 
fuse.” —vol. ii. pp. 99, 101, 102. 


Of this mission, or of his subsequent residence in 
London as minister, these Letters give no account 
whatsoever—as Mrs. Adams—to whom all those 
letters are addressed—soon joined him and remained 
with him in Europe till his final return. We have 
therefore nothing to add to what we said in our 
former article concerning this period. After an ab- 
sence of nine years he landed at Boston on the 17th 
June, 1788, and Congress honoured him with a 
resolution of “ Thanks for his able and faithful dis- 
—- of various important commissions.” 

e have many reasons for thinking that these 
thanks appeared both to Mr. and Mrs. Adams parsi- 
monious, if not invidious: but he soon received a 
more general and cordial testimony of approbation. 

On the first election for chief magistrates under 
the new constitution, March, 1789, Washington was 
elected President and Adams Vice-President; and 
they were both re-elected in 1793. 

We have already said that during his first vice- 
presidency there are but a couple of insignificant let- 
ters ; and it does not appear that there was any great 
concert or confidence between Washington and 
Adams; and Adams, towards the close of that pe- 
riod, writes with something of a tone of disappointed 
ambition :— 

‘*] know not how it is, but in proportion as danger 
threatens I grow calm. I am very apprehensive that 
a desperate anti-federal party will provoke all Eu- 
rope by their insolence. But my country has, in is 
wisdom, contrived for me the most insignificant office 
that ever the invention of man contetnadh oP his imagi- 
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‘ss The total idleness, the perpetual uncertainty 


nation conceived; and as I can do neither good nor 
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evil, I must be borne away by others, and meet the 
common fate.’’—vol. ii. p. 133. 


But the violence of this anti-federalist party, and 
_ the atrocity of the French Revolution at home, and 
its audacious insolence to foreign powers, drew 
Washington and Adams into more intimate inter- 
course. The following are the strongest indications 
of this friendly feeling that we can find :— 


“ Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1794.—Nearly one-half 
the country is in constant opposition to the other, and 
the President's situation, which is highly responsi- 
ble, is very distressing. He made me a very. friend- 
ly visit yesterday, which I returned to-day, and had 
two hours’ conversation with him alone in his cabi- 
net. The conversation, which was extremely inte- 
resting, and equally affectionate, I cannot explain 
even bya hint. But his earnest desire to do right, 
and his close application to discover it, his deliberate 
and comprehensive view of our affairs with all the 
world, appeared in a very amiable and respectable 
light. The anti-federalists and the Frenchified zea- 
lots have nothing now to do that I can conceive of, 
but to ruin his character, destroy his peace, and in- 
jure his health. He supports all their attacks with 
great firmness; and his health appears to be very 

ood. The Jacobins would make a sortie upon him, 
in all the force they could muster, if they dared.” — 
vol. ii. p. 137. 

And again :— 

“ Yesterday I dined at the President’s, with min- 
isters of state and their ladies, foreign and domestic. 
After dinner the gentlemen drew off after the ladies, 
and left me alone with the President in close conver- 
sation. He detained me there till nine o’clock, and 
was never more frank and open upon politics. I find 


his opinions and his sentiments are more — 
like mine than I ever knew before, respecting England, 
France, and our American parties.’’—vol. li. p. 214. 


Yet at the time of this first confidential interchange 
of opinions on these great questions, Washington 
and Adams had been seven years colleagues in the 
offices of President and Vice-President. We really 
do not wonder that he should have felt some little 
dissatisfaction as to the insignificance of his position ; 
but we must do him the justice to say that no such 
feeling was visible in his conduct. He acted honest- 
ly, and, as far as he could, zealously, in support of 
Washington’s administration against the politica) 
agitation which the democrats and partisans of the 

rench were directing against the government; and, 
the senate being almost equally balanced, his casting 
voice decided some very important questions—one 
in particular, on which he dwells with much ear- 
nestness, and which, even now, ought not to be forgot- 
ten. The main object of the French party was to 
force America into hostilities with England, and the 
accidental collision at sea between the British crui- 
sers and American commerce afforded the most 
plausible and popular pretences for a rupture—but 
these were with the most influential persons only 
pretences; the real state of the case was that—to Mr. 
Adams’s great and just indignation—these persons 
were deeply indebted to English correspondents, and 
were pushing on hostilities as a short mode to cancel 
their liabilities and defraud their creditors. One of 
the most formidable of these attempts was Mr. 
Clarke’s resolution, in the summer of 1794, to prohi- 
bit all intercourse with Great Britain. On this the 
senate was equally divided; but Mr. Adams, who 
deprecated the political result and was indignant at 
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the secret motive, negatived it, and, by this great 
service to justice as well as to the best interests of 
his country, proved that his office was not so entire. 
ly unimportant as in quieter circumstances it had 
peared to him. * 
As Washington’s second presidency was wearj 

out, politicians began to caleulate whether he woo 
retire or go on for a third term. There has been, 
since that time, an understanding—though there is 
no positive rule—that the president shall not be 
elected a third time; and there has been no such ip- 
stance ; but at this period there was a pretty genenl 
opinion that General Washington might go on, and 
even Mr. Adams himself, when looking forward to 
the presidency, intimated, with a parade of humility 
that makes us smile, that Ae would by no means be 
op to accept a third election. Washington 

ept his intentions very secret, and had probably nat 
made “p his own mind till about the commencement 
of his last year. But if he ever contemplated a. 
other tour of service, the virulence and ingratitude 
of the French faction tired out his equanimity, and 
determined him to retire. During this period of 
doubt, we find Mr. Adams naturally but sometiges 
almost comically anxious about his chance of the 
great prize—though even to the wife of his bosom he 
attempts to keep up a philosophical and republican 
indifference : which, however, was really no more 
than a hedge—to borrow a metaphor from another 
species of competition—to console him in the event 
of failure. He relied, it appears, strongly on the 
right of succession, as if John I. ought necessarily to 
succeed George I., and he calls himself with a semi- 
serious pleasantry the ‘hei: ent.” Elected, 
however, he was by the good sense of his country, 
for he was undoubtedly, if not a cleverer, at least an 
honester and safer politician, as well as a more re 
spectable private man, than his strongest antagonist, 
Mr. Jefferson. The short foot-notes in which the 
editor announces this and the former elections 3 
vice-president, do not inform us of the majority by 
which he was chosen, nor who were his competitors 
—nor, strange to say, could it be any where dis- 
covered, either from note or text, that during his 
presidency Mr. Jefferson was vice-president. 
readers will judge of the historical value of a cores 
pondence which does not even allude to so consider- 
able a circumstance. i 

The account of his inauguration—(vol. ii. p. 24) 

—at which, it seems, no part of his own family wes 

resent—is curious and interesting in many polnls, 
but above all for the slight but striking j 
great predecessor in this his last, and, we thial, 
greatest public appearance : — 


“ Philadelphia, 5th March, 1797. 

“ My dearest Friend,—Y our dearest friend never 
had a more trying day than yesterday. A solem 
scene it was indeed, and it was made more 
to me by the presence of the General, whose ~~ 
nance was as serene and unclouded as the day. Ht 
seemed to me to enjoy a rey over me. . 
thought I heard him say, ‘Ay! I am fairly out 
you me oe See which of us will be the 
piest.’ hen the ceremony was over, he came ond 
made me a visit, and cordially congratulated me, 
wished my administration might be happy, succes* 
ful, and honourable. von Kei ieee 

“It is now settled that I am to go into his - 
It is whispered that he intends to take French 
to-morrow. I shall write you as fast as we 
My chariot is finished, and I made my first ape! 
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ance in it yesterday. It is simple, but elegant 
. My horses are young, but clever. 

«In the chamber of the House of Representatives 
was a multitude as t as the space could contain, 
and I believe scarcely a dry eye—but Washington’s. 
The sight of the sun —- full orbed, and another 
rising, though less splendid, was a novelty. Chief 
Justice Ellsworth administred the oath, and with 
great energy. Judges Cushing, Wilson, and Iredell 
were present. Many ladies. I had not slept well 
the night before, and did not sleep well the night after. 
I was unwell, and did not know whether! should 
get through or not. I did, however. How the busi- 
ness was received I know not, only I have been told 
that Mason, the treaty publisher, said we should lose 
nothing by the change, for he never heard such a 
speech in public in his life. 

# All that, taken altogether, it was the su- 
blimest thing ever exhibited in America. I am, my 
dearest friend, most affectionately and kindly yours, 

“ Joun Apams.” 


But neither the sedative influence of age, nor his 
late intercourse with Washington, nor this great per- 
sonal elevation, could altogether cure the innate 
feeling which he himself—in confidence to his lady, 
and probably in the hope of being contradicted by 
his affectionate partner—calls his ‘*egofism and 
canity.” It appears that other reporters of the inau- 
guration-scene just described had dwelt more largely 
on the abundant tears shed by the spectators—this re- 
port touches the new president very sensibly in his 
tendetest point—he cannot tell ** whether this weep- 
ing was from joy or grief—whether from the loss of 
their beloved President, or from the accession of an 
unbeloved one. Every body talks of the tears, the 
full eyes, the trickling eyes, &c., but all is enigma to 
me. No one descends into particulars to say wh 
or wherefore—I am therefore left to suppose that it ts 
all grief for the loss of their beloved !””—vol. ii. p. 247. 


What!—John Adams could not understand the 
emotions of a grateful people—a people created by 
oe genius and virtue—on seeing the “ be- 
loved” father of his country descending into, as it 
were, the tomb of retirement! and could fancy in it 
something of a personal slight to himself! 

In the same spirit, though in a less offensive form, 
he shows his appetite for personal applause, and 
something like mortification that his accession did 
not make more noise :— 


“And now, [a fortnight after the inauguration,] 
the world is as silent asthe grave. All the federalists 
seem to be afraid to approve any body but Washing- 
tn. The Jacobin papers damn with faint praise, 
and undermine with misrepresentation and insinua- 
tion. If the federalists go to playing pranks, I will re- 
sign the office, and let Jefferson lead them to peace, 
Wealth, and power if he will.”»—vol. ii. p- 252, 


‘The traits (and many others could be quoted) cer- 
uin'y prove that Governor Hutchinson's early appre- 
tiation of his character was strikingly just; and we 
a ieee at hanged. ite wish that so accu- 
t were hanged. II n’y a que la vérité qui 
on They also tend to cumcherets the cuspletin 
; we the peculiar sourness with which he always al- 
~ te his diplomatic reception in London ma 
ve had its origin in some trivial or perhaps ground- 
oe — jealousy. We say trivial or ground- 
eae use we think that if it had been otherwise 
Hs d have been by this time avowed. 
Ut bating these weaknesses—for the exhibition, 





if intentional, of which we are bound to acknow- 
ledge the candour of the editor—Mr. Adams won 
his eminent station honourably, and filled it respecta- 
bly in talent and honestly in principle. As Mrs. 
Adams soon joined him at the seat of Government, 
the letters during his Presidency are few and unim- 
portant, which we the more regret, because the de- 
tails of Mr. Adams’s administration are but imper- 
fectly known, and are skipped over as it were by the 
biographer: we know, indeed generally, that he in- 
herited from Washington the enmity of the French 
arty, and at last found himself forced, as we think, 
into hostilities with France—from which he had 
little prospect of retreating with honour, or of ad- 
vancing with much hope of ultimate success; but, 
fortunately, the profligate sway of the Directory was 
overthrown, pod Buonaparte was too happy to re- 
lieve his new-born power from the difficulties and 
unpopularity of a war with America. 

e believe that Mr. Adams’s conduct in all this 
affair was not only justifiable but laudable; that in- 
deed it was almost inevitable; and we regret that 
we have no record of his own personal feelings and 
views in that important crisis. It shook, however, 
his pepeeny so much, that, instead of being peenes 
as he once dreamed, to a third presidency, he was 
even refused a second: towards the close of 1800, 
Mr. Jefferson, the avowed champion of French prin- 
ciples and the head of the French party, was elected 
in his room; though, in justice to Mr. Adams and 
his country, we must add, by a majority of only one; 
and on the 4th of March, 1801, M . Adams retired 
into private life, not unhonoured, though unaccom- 
panied by any of those higher emotions which he 
had envied to Washington ! 

Indeed, in reply to a birthday address in 1802, the 
year after, he reverted with bitterness to the treat- 
ment he had received : 


‘“* Under the continued provocations breaking and 
pouring on me, from unexpected as well as expected 
quarters, during the lasttwo years of my administra- 
tion, he must have been more of a modern epicurean 

hilosopher than ever I -was or ever will be, to have 
— them all without some incautious expresstons, 
at times, of an unutterable indignation.” —Biog. tit. 


He, however, was generally and justly respected, 
in his retirement ; a there can be no doubt that his 
name and fame contributed to the subsequent elec- 
tion of his able and excellent son to the presidential 
chair—in which he was destined like his father— 
and from much the same honourable causes—to re- 
ceive the affront, as it had become, of non-re-elec- 


tion.- 

Mr. Adams died in 1826, at the venerable age of 
ninety-one— very remarkably—on the anniversary 
of the declaration of Independence. On that morn- 
ing he was roused bythe ringing of bells and firi 
of cannon, and when asked if he knew what day it 
was, replied—* Oh, yes, the glorious 4th of July!” 
In the forenoon he was visited by the orator of the 
day, the minister of the parish, who found him 
seated in an arm-chair, and asked him for a sentiment 
to be given at the public table. “I will give you,” 
said the patriarch, “/ nce forever !” Towards 
the close of that day he exelaimed “ Jefferson sur- 
vives !”” but it was not so—for, strange to say, Jef- 
ferson had already died at one o’clock of that same 
day on which Mr. Adams expired at six in the even- 
ing; and bya still more wonderful coincidence an- 
other Ex-President, Munroe, also died on the same 
anniversary in 1830. 
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Mr. Adams was a warm professor of republican 
principles, but moderate and sober in their applica- 
tion: a friend of liberty, but not less the advocate 
of order and discipline in the state; and it will be 
happy for his country if his example and his pre- 
cepts shall be so far remembered as to tend to mode- 
rate and control that spirit of unbounded democracy 
which has been growing, we fear, in America, and 
which we believe fo be incompatible with any per- 
manent system of rational government. 

Mr. Adams expresses on many occasions his fears 
on this subject with an earnestness and sagacity that 
do him honour: and, in spite of his little personal 
dissatisfaction against England,-he was always 
ready todo ample justice to the merits of our form 
of government. 


“The newspapers have represented my writings 
as monarchical, as having a monarchical tendency— 
an aristocratical tendency. In answer to these 
charges, I only wish to have them read. I have re- 

resented the British constitution as the most per- 
ect model that has yet been discovered or invented 
by human genius and experience for the government 
of the great nations of Europe. It is a master-piece. 
It is the only system that has preserved, or can pre- 
serve, the shadow, the colour, or the semblance of 
liberty to the people, in any of the great nations of 
Europe. Our own constitution I have represented 
as the best for us, in our peculiar situation.” —Letter 
of John Adams to S. Perley, June 19, 1809. 
We agree with Mr. Adams that the constitution 


of the United States was perhaps the best they could 
have adopted in their “‘peculiar situation.” The 


only question is whether it will be found so when 
the “ pecudiarity”’ of that situation shall have worn 


out. 

We have not the slightest desire that the great 
American experiment of cheap—elective—and fede- 
rative government should fail. On the contrary, we 
think it of great importance to the future welfare of 
mankind that it should succeed; that is, that the 
general government should have both constitutional 
and practical authority to ensure peace and justice at 
home—peace and justice abroad. Our doubts are 
whether the present elective and federative forms 
afford a sufficient guarantee for those great objects— 
and in these doubts we only concur with the wisest 
and most patriotic of the statesmen of America—of 
the authors of the experiment—of the very founders of 
the constitution ! e have heretofore often stated 
our reasons for thinking that the experiment has 
never yet reached its crisis—we have indicated the 
various temporary and local causes which have 
tended to preserve the federal government—the va- 
rious subsidiary accidents which have helped to lu- 
bricate the working of what we suspect to be an im- 
perfect machine. These causes and accidents must 

dually wear out ; and whenever they shall be ex- 
austed—then, and not fully é// then, will the in- 
trinsic efficacy of the American system be brought to 
the test. We ourselves sincerely wish that the day 
of crisis may be distant, and that some intermediate 
correctives may be found for that laxity of principle 
and conflict of authority of which we have had so 
many recent indications. t 

One danger, however, both to America and Eng- 
land, may be nearer at hand than any arising from 
the natural course of cireumstances—we mean a hos- 
tile collision between the two countries—and it is 
our prayer and our hope that the wisdom of the re- 
spective Governments may prevent~and it is, we 
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have no doubt, in their power to do 
misfortune to ine civilized walk ee 
It is impossible that any other two independen, 
nations can have such a community of interests as 
England and America. In truth, we know of nom. 
terial and substantial interest in which they are 
d—nay, in which they are separated: their orig; 
their laws, and their language are the same; thei 
business, their prosperity, are identified : New Yor 
is but a suburb of Liverpool, or, if you will, Live. 
ool of New York: the failure of the Pennsylvanian 
ank ruined more fortunes in England than in Ame 
rica; the manufactures of Manchester share mor 
wealth with Carolina than with Middlesex. We 
are not merely brothers and cousins—the ties of cop. 
sanguinity, we know, are not always the bond of 
friendship—but we are partners—joint tenants, as it 
were, of the commerce of the world; and we have 
had, as we have just hinted, melancholy experience 
that distress on either shore of the Atlantic must be 
almost equally felt on the other. 
And why should we quarrel? What are the 
grounds or objects of any difference between us! 
We know of but two, or at most three, points of dif 
ference on which the most captious on either side of 
the Atlantic have raised even a question—and what 
are they? Matters which, we firmly believe, two 
intelligent and honest negociators might settle ina 
fortnight, and which owe their chief interest to their 
being made the pretexts of those who wish, for pri- 
vate or personal objects, to blow up a conflagration. 
The vast importance to the peace and happi 
of the world of our relations with the United States 
will, we hope, be a sufficient apology for our taking 
this occasion of making some, as we hope, concilia- 
tory observations on these pending questions. 
The first is that of the Canadian boundary; an 
there is, we believe, another boundary question down 
in the Far West. We are not now going to repeat 
our recent argument on the Canadian boundary, but 
we cannot allude to it without expressing our con 
viction of its utter unimportance to the great American 
nation, however interesting it may be to the land-job- 
bers or popularity-hunters of the State of Maine. 
The difficulty has arisen out of the terms of a treaty 
made in utter ignorance on both sides, and now, by 
both sides, admitted to be inconsistent and impract- 
cable ;—what then remains but—if we adhere to this 
bungled treaty at al/l—to look to the iniention ond 
meaning of the parties? On this point we beg leave, 
as the best argument we can use, to reproduce once 
more a diagram of the disputed and the adjacent te 
ritories. 
[We do not think it necessary to copy the well 
known map.—£d. Mus. ] 


The shaded triangular space, C A B, represenis 
the disputed territory ; and can any rational man be 
lieve that it was the intention of the parties to pre 
trude this shapeless and incongruous horn up into 
the regions watered by the River St. John—catting 
off the course of that river from its maritime 
and blocking up the direct communication between 
the capitals and territories of our most in 
North American colonies? No man does poe 
lieve so monstrous a proposition—General Jac 
did not—Mr. Secretary Livingstone did not; ra 
we cannot but hope that some arran, pt 
fair, rational, and 5 ay wana — one ‘al 
stand it) proposed by those gentlem : 
practicable. The principle of the treaty ya 
ally conceived, though it was 80 unfortunately 
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bcure essed—namely, that the party which 
4 te month of a river should also possess 
its course, and that the boundary-line should pass be- 
tween the sources of the rivers which eventually 
flowed through the undisputed territories of the re- 
spective parties. We do not see that if the pre- 
sent treaty were to be utterly thrown aside as unin- 
telligible and impracticable, a more rational basis for 
anew one could be found ; and we still trust that the 

sense of America would in a fresh negociation 
ee the expediency and fairness of allowing us a di- 
rect communication between our provinces. Let us 
suppose for a moment that Great Britain possessed 
an insulated strip of land lying between New York 
and Boston, would it not be universally felt that, 
though it could be of no advantage to England, the 
wantof it would be intolerably injurious to America ? 
and, in the same way, Surely the Americans must see 
that the possession of an uncultivated waste between 
Nova Scotia and Canada, though of no possible use 
tothem as a nation, is of absolute necessity to the 
British colonies. We cannot suspect a great people 
of such dog-in-the-manger policy as to stickle for 
that which can be of little or no advantage to them, 
and yet is an absolute necessity to us. 

The territorial question on the extreme west coast 
of America has not yet taken, that we know of, a 
lecided shape, nor excited, we believe, any strong 
feeling in either country—it may therefore, we pre- 
sume, be speedily settled, and its details—as far as 
wehave heard of any—seem to us of easy arrange- 
ment, and certainly they do not warrant any appre- 
hensions of a serious difference between the two na- 
tions? We only mention it that we may omit no- 
thing that is debated or debatable between us. 

But another question more serious in its relation to 
public feeling, though in reality, we think, very little 
important in itself, Ses been recently raised, or, as a 
hasty observer might say, revived. We mean what 
is—most untruly—called the right ¢ searching ships 
mihehigh seas in time of peace. Now we set out 
by stating in the broadest terms, and without fear of 
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negociations as a delightful legacy for him to leave 
to his Tory successor. The subjects will, I think, 
occupy a considerable place in the President’s mes- 


sage.” 


We have seen at home such flagrant, and so re- 
cent, instances of an outgoing ministry endeavouring 
to embarrass its successors, that we must admit the 
possibility of Mr. Stevenson's having intended to 
embarrass the American administration which had 
recalled him; but we wholly disbelieve that Lord 
Palmerston—however factiously he may be disposed 
to deal with internal questions—could have played any 
such part as Mr. Stevenson is said to have imputed 
to him on so serious a point of foreign policy. We 
are satisfied that it will be found that Mr. Stevenson 
— if there be any truth at all in the story—stands 
alone in this species of glory; and that Lord Pal- 
merston, though he may have left a difficult legacy to 
his successors, did not do so inlentionally. If he had 
been capable of any such conduct, Mr. Stevenson— 
whose character as a gentleman has never been im- 
peached—would assuredly not have betrayed the se- 
cret. But however that may be, such petty arts and 
false pretences never can, we hope, involve two 
great and intelligent nations in serious difficulties ; 
and asit is the duty of every honest man to use his 
best endeavours, whatever they may be, to avert so 
great a calamity. 

The case is this: England and certain other mari- 
time powers have agreed in declaring the trading in 
slaves to be felony and piracy, and they have agreed 
by special treaties that their respective cruisers shal] 
intercept and send in for adjudication any ships de- 
longing to their respective nations which may be found 
practising this felony and piracy. America—(and 
what we say of America equally applies to any 
other country with which we might not have special 
treaties on the point)—America, though she too has 
proscribed the slave trade, has not entered into this 
special compact ; and therefore, even though a British 
cruiser should see an American vessel loaded with 





contradiction, that ENGLAND NEITHER CLAIMS NOR 


slaves, ithas no right, and pretends to no right whatso- 


ATTEMPTS TO PRACTISE ANY SUCH RIGHT; and that the | ever to interfere. The American ship in that case would 
quel which a party in America, echoed we are | be indeed violating its own laws, buat to its own laws 
sorry to see by a party in France, is endeavouring to it must be left ;—the British cruiser has nothing todo 
fx upon us under this pretence, has not a shadow of | in the matter, and does nothing! Butit has aright and a 
foundation, | duty to see that British ships do not carry on this trade, 
Itis but recently that we have heard of the agita-| and it has also, under the special treaties just men- 
ton of this question, and it has reached us in a way | tioned, a reciprocal right and a duty to see that Spa- 
that shows A mere the spirit which actuates the par- | nish, Portuguese, and Brazilian ships do not commit 
tes, It has been stated in the American newspapers | the prohibited offence. But then, nothing is easier 
( “Richmond Inquirer,” and “ New York Commercial | for the British, Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian 
diverter” of the 15th of November, quoted in the _ offender, when in danger of detection, than to hoist— 
on“ Morning Post,” of the 2nd of December | for the nonce—an American flag; and some Ame- 
last) that Mr, Stevenson, the late American minister | rican statesmen pretend that under no circumstances, 
Sour court, being recalled, on the change of govern- | however suspicious or fraudulent, shall any vessel 
nent at Washington, boasted on his return that the | wearing their flag be questioned. It is well known 
Restimportant part of his ministry had been the re- | that the ships of every nation are provided, at the ex- 
Wil and prosecution of this question, in which he | pense of about fen shillings each, with the flags of eve- 
ha latterly fired very hot shot, and that his last act | ry othernation; and—if the mere momentary hoistin 
had been “ fo throw a bomb-shell into the English cabi- | that bit of stuff were to preclude the possibility o 
™,on the eve of his departure ;” and a subsequent | inquiry into the bond fide right of the ship to wear it 
aD York paper, quoted in the Times of the 17th |—there could be no possible check on the abuse. 

December, says— British felons and Brazilian pirates might roam the 
seas with impunity, by only having one bit of Ame- 
rican bunting to hoist whenever they were in danger 
of detection. 

All that England oye is, that under the ancient 
and necessary common law of the sea, and according 
to the ordinary rules of common sense, we are enti- 
tled to satisfy ourselves that the ship which hoists 


vincuttioned in my last that Mr. Stevenson had 
insthefee to povere letter [on the right of search] 
oe lore he left England. I hear also more of that 
it ig a a Parthian-arrow, and the ex-minister, 
Land P. » boasts that its point was poi while 

in considers the embroiled state of the 
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those colours is really entitled to hoist them. If she 
be a bond fide American, though she were chock-full 
of slaves, we pretend to no right to meddle with her— 
but we claim a right to see that she is not one of our 
own ships committing this crime under the additional 
offence of fraudulent colours. Can any rational man 
deny the propriety—the necessity of such a right !— 
Surely not; and above all, when it is a right that we 
admit to others as freely and as largely as we claim 
it for ourselves. 

Bat more than that: we admit—and it is a very 
liberal admission—that the mere wearing of a na- 
tional flag ought to be primd facie evidence of na- 
tionality ; and therefore, in ordinary cases, there nei- 
ther is, nor ought to be, any interference. It is only 
when some peculiar circumstances of suspicion arise 
that any officer ever thinks it necessary to ascertain 
the fact by a closer inspection. We will venture to 
say, that on all the wide oceans of the globe no ves- 
sel under American colours has ever been questioned 
by a British cruiser save in the comparatively narrow 
limits in which the slave-trade is rife; and even with- 
in these limits we again say never—but when there 
is reason to suspect that the American flag is but a 
fraudulent colour for a ship of a different —- 

Practically, this question has grown out of our 
Slave-trade \egislation and treaties; and the opposition 
to it has been raised, both in France and America, 
mainly, we believe, by parties who care nothing 
about the maritime right of nations—which they 
very well know are not in the slightest degree in- 

bat who are inferested in the slave-trade, and 
know as every body must do, that if the mere fact 
of wearing a bit of tricolour or striped bunting were 
to protect Spanish or Brazilian ships from any kind 
of enquiry, all our treaties are worse than waste 
paper, and the slave-trade must become more pros- 
perous than ever. 

But, in fact, this question is not one merely of 
the slave-trade ;—for if the principle now, for the 
first time, contended for, viz., that when a vessel 
chooses to exhibit—however suspiciously, however 
fraudulently—a national colour, there is no right of 
question or inquiry—if that principle, we say, be ad- 
mitted, what is to become of the safety of the mari- 
time intercourse of all mankind? Can it be argued 
that smugglers in the British seas may escape the 
visit of a custom-house cruiser by wearing an Ameri- 
can jack? Will the American government contend 
that a pirate in the Gulf of Mexico, gorged with the 
plunder, and reeking with the blood of her citizens, 
is to-escape from one of her cruisers, which may 
have the strongest grounds to suspect his real cha- 
racter, merely by hoisting the red ensign of an Eng- 
lish merchantman? and will she deny that the lives 
and property of mankind on the high seas would be 
placed in constant and general peril by so monstrous 
a doctrine ?—And yet that is really the principle now 
at issue: for we say, again and again, we have no- 
thing to do with bond-fide Americans; and all we 
want is to distinguish, in suspicious cases, a bond-fide 
American from one of our own malefactors, who may 
have disguised himself under that flag. 

And what is the objection to the practice!—Why 
this—that it may subject an innocent vessel to vera- 
tion and delay. Now we must first observe, that 
every one conversant with the sea knows that, in 
general, ships have no objection to be spoken—parti- 
- cularly in out-of-the-way .places: they are, for the 
most part, well pleased with a mutual interchange 
of news, or of letters, often of water and provisions, 
frequently of information as to their local position, 
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or other circumstances connected with their safety 
which one ship may possess more exactly than ap. 
other ; and that the delay is generally very " 

Bat this we admit is all mere courtesy, and no ship 
ean have a right to inflict such civilities on anothe, 
that chooses to decline them; and, no d 
visits would sometimes be attended with delay, and 
therefore vexation. But, let it not be f { 
that the inconvenience, as well as the ultimate advap. 
tage is reciprocal between the nations; and that Eng 
land can have no interest in subjecti her shipping 
equal in number and value to that of al mankind po: 
together, to such delay and inconvenience, if the 
of the seas did not require the existence of such; 
principle—which, though rarely practised, operates 
as a general control on robbers, pirates, and buees 
neers. And it is, moreover, not unworthy of note, 
that the delay and inconvenience, such as 
may be, are not only reciprocal between the nations; 
but between the individual ships, for the visitors 
inevitably put to more trouble and delay than the 
visited—with the additional mortification, if he has 
made a mistake, that the visitor has had his trouble 
for his pains; and is liable, moreover, to serious ry. 
sponstbilities for any injurious delay he may happen 
to cause. 

But, after all, there may, and indeed occasionally 
will, be delays, and therefore some degree of vex: 
tion ; but so there must be from the execution of ony 
law of general surety. Suppose we were to admit 
—an admission, again, much too liberal—that the 
mere flag should be considered as a kind of nation! 

t. Does any American gentleman, travelling 
on the continent of Europe, complain, as an infre- 
tion of the laws of nations, that his passport is ex 
amined at every fortress and frontier, that the 
authorities satisfy themselves by inquiries, often very 
dilatory and vexatious, that the passport is genuin, 
and that he is the party to whom the passport, if ge- 
nuine, belongs? and how, d multo fortiori, can’ 
traveller on the waters complain, that, in very few 
peculiar places and under very rare circumstances 
suspicion, his passport should be looked at? - 

The domestic servants of our own sovereign, 


of all foreign ministers, in England are free from 
arrest; but if it were discovered that the or 


foreign livery was frequently assumed by malefactas 
as a disguise and cover for crime, would it be though! 
any indignity to our sovereign or to the foreign a 
bassador that the police, meeting a person wearlg 
their livery in suspicious circumstances, should 
verify his right to wear it? 

And, finally, and perhaps most important of al, be 
it observed that the frequency of the fraud is nt 
denied. The Americans admit, we believe, that 
the abuse of the American flag is but too common; 
but they say that it is their business to repress and 
punish it. But how can that be done? They never 
do, and, from the nature o the cases, never can see It: 
the British or Brazilian slave-trader has no object i 
showing American colours to American cruisers; on 
the contrary, they are as wary not to do so ashe 
are not to show their proper colours to eecr-ta§ 
sers. The party against whom the vores, 
practised is the only party that can ever see UY 
ception; while an impostor takes especial cate 
keep out of the way of him that he personates. 

In short, there is not in law nor in reason, oa 
ciple nor im practice, the slightest 7 he 
for the jealousy which it is endeavou sais 
against England, in a matter where she os 
what she in return admits to all mankind, 
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js asked only in the common interest and common 
of the whole maritime world. 

The truth, the plain unvarnished truth and com- 
mon sense will be sufficient to dissipate all jealousy 
about the principle; and there are abundant means 
by which the practical inconvenience may be re- 
duced almost—if not absolutely—to nothing. For 
this purpose it would be very desirable to know 
what cases of inconvenience have actually occurred. 
We hear of complaints, but we have never heard the 
diails of any one cause of complaint, and we sus- 

that had they been very serious we should have 
more about them: but whatever they may be, 
no one can doubt that every effort ought to be made 
to prevent, a8 far as possible, their recurrence. Any 
British officer, of experience enough to be intrusted 
with a command, will, in three cases out of four, be 
able to distinguish at a glance, or by exchanging a 
word through a trumpet, an American ship from any 
other that he can have a right to visit—except per- 
haps the British. In any case, the inquiry ought to 
be so conducted that in the event of mistake there 
should be at least no discourtesy, and as little delay 
as possible, to complain of ; in the rare cases in 
which any injurious delay or inconvenience should oc- 
cur, the officer, or the county, according to the circum- 
stances, would be held liable to make good any 
damage occasioned to an innocent party—just as a 
istrate or policeman would, in such a case as we 
have before supposed, have to make reparation to a 
person whom they should have indiscreetly or erro- 
neously arrested. 

There is, however, one point of our system for 

suppressing the slave-trade which we think objection- 
in itself, and still more so as tending to produce 
the inconveniences which we deprecate: we mean 


the bounty to her Majesty’s -_ for the re-capture 
9 


of slaves. These rewards stand, we humbly con- 
ceive, on entirely different grounds from belligerent 
pize—in an erroneous, as we think, imitation of 
which they have been established. We will not 
enter into a detail of the many reasons for which we 
should wish to see this practice wholly abolished : it 
is sufficient for our present purpose to say that it 
seems at variance with the spirit of disinterested hu- 
manity, which we know, but which foreign nations 
were, for a long tine, so reluctant to believe, to be 
the real motive of our zeal against slave-trading. 

Bat there is a short and easy mode of arranging 
this question, which would leave nothing to doubt 
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or accident, and would wholly remove all possibility 
of difference between America and us on the subject. 
We mean—a diplomatic t between the 
countries; and certainly there never was a more pro- 
pitious moment for such an experiment. Even as 
we are writing these lines, we have had the great 
satisfaction of hearing that a joint Convention has 
been very recently si by Austria, England, 
France, Prussia, and Russia, by which each power 
a? furtherance of the suppression of the 
slave-trade—to grant to the cruisers of the other 
powers warrants to search—in certain specified 
cases—and, if slaves be found, to send in for adjudi- 
cation ships bearing its national flag. This great 
step—the greatest, we believe, yet made towards 
the suppression of the slave-trade on the seas, does 
infinite honour to all the contracting parties, and 
will, we are confident, be received with such. satis- 
faction throughout Europe as to silence the petty and 
interested cavils of a party in France, which—from 
the triple motive of opposition to M. Guizot, hatred 
of England, and for the ——— been 
very a at the prospect of this happy arra 
oan. "eTith Brazil, se nd Holland, Naples 
Portugal, Sardinia, Spain, and Sweden, we had al- 
ready similar conventions; and thus there is an 
unanimous concurrence in this great principle of, we 
may say, the whole civilized world—except America; 
on: we cannot believe that she will long consent to 
exclude herself from so honourable an alliance. But 
—whether it is to be done by a Convention, or some 
special application of the general principles before 
stated—we cannot bring ourselves to doubt that this 
question may be easily, and will be speedily ar- 
ran 


e conclude with repeating the expression of our 
anxious but respectful hope—we might say our con- 
viction—that taking them altogether, the points of 
difference — between England and America 
are so inconsiderable, compared with the vast é 
tance of the common interests which should unite them, 
that the wise and honest statesmen who now princi- 
pally influence the foreign relations of the two coun- 
tries will be enabled to bring all those differences to 
an early, honourable, and final close, and to give 
to that community of interests such additional cordi- 
ality and confidence as may make our two countries 
in imacaeia, as compared with the rest of man- 
kind, we really are—independent but friendly 
branches of one great family. 





A HOME SCENE. 
A WIFE WAITING FOR HER HUSBAND. 


Tur noon-day sun has set, and still she stands 
ow oft-read letter rustling in her hands,) 
ing aslant along the glimm’ring lane, 
Her prest lip breathing on the clouded pane ; 
e evening shadows darken round,—and—see ! 
With misty lantern twinkling through the tree, 
ponderous wagon rolls its weight along, 
owed by rude gladness of a rustic song. 
igh in the air the swinging canvass flows, 
rushing the twilight foliage as it goes ; 
Une ning fast on her attentive ear, 
P ‘he green path a shadowy step draws near; 


Manca, 1842.—Museum, 4A 





And winds he now beneath those branches dim ? 
No; other cottage-faces look for him ; 
And other cottage-ears his steps await ; 
Hark! down yon field rebounds his garden-gate. 
Sadly she shuts again the parlour door, 
And through the parted shutter, on the floor, 
The pallid rays of autumn moonlight fall, 
And the quick firelight flickers on the wall, 
Now ive, in the chair, she thinks awhile 
O’er the fond parting sweetness of his smile ; 
Now to the window goes, and now returns ; 
And now hope dies away, and now it burns. 
In vain with book she soothes the hour of grief, 
— by ev’ te pee a 

joyous sound ! r ul vigil past,— 
The threshold echoes now—he ome at last! 

Asiatic Journal, 
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Ir is told of Bishop Butler, the celebrated author 
of the “ Analogy,” that one day, being observed by 
his chaplain to be peculiarly immersed in thought, 
he enquired what was its subject. “I was consider- 
ing,” said the philosopher, ** whether, as individuals 
go mad, whole nations may not also go mad.”” What 
so profound an enquirer might have made of his con- 
jecture, is unluckily lost to the world; but the 
statements which we are now about to give, show 
sufficiently that vast multitudes may be as fantastic, 
as wild, and as headlong as any lunatic under the 
sky. It will be seen that men may act, en masse, as 
much in contradiction to common sense, to common 
interest, and to common experience, as if they were 
mistaking crowns of straw for crowns of jewels; and 
that millions of men may be as easily duped, chi- 
eaned, and plundered, as the simplest dreamer of 
waking dreams, who takes counters for guineas, and 
canvass for cloth of gold. 

The physical theory of those observations remains 
for higher science than man has yet attained. But 
nothing can be more palpable than that there are fa- 
culties of sympathy in the human intellect not dis- 
similar to those which make our tears fal] at the 
sight of tears, or our frames quiver at peculiar 
sounds, and that those faculties may be given, as all 
our other faculties are, for great purposes of wisdom 
and happiness; while, like all those faculties, they 
are capable of being perverted into instruments of 
great suffering and singular folly. It is obvious, 
also, that all the higher order of delusions have 
always fastened themselves upon some natural and 
even meritorious impression of the time, and, taking 
advantage of the impulse, have inflamed the good 
into vast and sweeping evil. Thus the Crusades 
originated in the newly-risen spirit of 1everence for 
the land trod by the first leaders of Christianity. 
Thus the various schemes of the alchemists took ad- 
vantage of the justifiable desire in the multitude to 
acquire wealth, and in the philosopher to penetrate 
into the secrets of nature. Thus astrology took ad- 
vantage of the natural homage to the Hand which 
made the lights of heaven, and the growing love for 
investigating the sublime mysteries of the skies. 
Thus even the extravagances of witchcraft, magic, 
and its whole class of fearful and disturbing delu- 
sions, found their impulse in the natural and solemn 
anxiety to search into our own fate, the destiny of 
kingdoms, and the profound and awful career of the 
world tocome. Mankind, in successive ages, seems 
wandering through a great gallery of successive fa- 
tuities—some bold and brilliant, some feeble and 
squalid, some merely eccentric, and some fierce and 
fearful, of which it mounts the successive pedestals, 
dresses itself in the robes, and adopts the characters. 

Bat the rapidity with which the harmless absur- 
dity has often darkened into the remorseless crime, 
should be a warning to legislators and nations 

inst all deviations from the path of soberness. 
Against these deviations, we admit that there is a 
ae peer we the general life of labour and general 
ifficulty of subsistence inflicted on European na- 
tions. Poverty is a great restorer of the mind to the 
stern realities of existence, Yet what could be more 
rapid than the change of England, two centuries 
from the mild monarchical feeling to the fury 

and tyranny of the commonwealth—or the change 





of France from festivity and loyalty into : 
—_ of the Revolution 7 bere a 

The work* which has suggested these remarks, ; 
one of research and in aul but it goes only ieee 
very limited portion of the subject. It is true, thet 
space is required, but so much interest might be 
thrown upon the national history of the human ming 
that we should be glad to see the topic adopted on 
more diversified and comprehensive sca 
chapter of human extravagances is but half opened, 
and we propose heads for its further investigation, 
The investigation would derive additional interest 
from its being arranged under centuries, and exhibit 
ing the actual connexion between the * delusions” 
and the habits of the age. Thus a striking intel. 
lectual view of the sixteenth century might give the 
history of the Fountain of Youth, which so Dany 
adventurers went to seek in the South Seas, and the 
dreams of Eldorado, eminently the result of ther 
mantic and adventurous age of Elizabeth. Ascend- 
ing still higher, the fifteenth might give the history 
of the Philosopher’s Stone, and the Elixir of Jm- 
mortality. The fourteenth the age of astrology. 
The thirteenth the fortune-telling and juggling of 
the wandering minstrels of France and ay. The 
twelfth the papal assumption of universal temporl 
power, as curious a delusion as any in the annals of 
human craft. The tenth, ninth, and eighth, might 
exhibit the connexion of relic worship, of legends, 
and spiritual terrors, with the power of Rome, and 
the profound ignorance of the people. Thus goi 
back to the Gothic invasions, and those wild and 
often terrible superstitions connected with their 
worship in the forests and deserts of the north, The 
fourth and third centuries might give a valuable 
view of those stern superstitions of the Egyptian 
anchorites, which spread so rapidly through the 
Christian world, and formed the ground-work of the 
whole conventual system of later times. 

Or, returning towards our own period, there 
would be ample materials for curious and interesting 
narrative, in the miracles of the Abbe Paris in the 
eighteenth century, in the divining rod, and in the 
mesmerism of France, and the illuminatism of Ger 
many. The miracles of Prince Hohenlobe are the 
only contribution which the nineteenth century 8 
prepared to add to such an enquiry. Butibe 

orrors and absurdities of the French Revolution 
covered so large a space of the European mind with 
in our memory, that human vice or folly has scarcely 
been able yet to find a spot to pitch its tent upon. 
But our age will not be without its share. Some 
new extravagance will ran away with the common 
understanding of man, and whether it be popery 
puseyism, revolution or the art of flying, 
or projects for living on sawdust, and extracting 
champagne out of ditch-water, the world will not be 
left without its legacy of delusion for the laugh and 
for the rivalry of posterity. : 

We come to the moneyed delusion; the mo 
showy piece of financial charlantanism on : 

There is nothing new under the sun. Every ® 
dividual who has money, is marked a8 
object of swindlers. Every nation which has ™> 
ney, becomes equally the natural object of a 
tors against its purse. cause and the Some 
quence go together, by a strict rang dibs 
things never happen in poor countries. As 
remar 


* Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By 
Charles Mackay. 
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‘ it e’er took in hand 

; x ved a church in barren land, 
Nor ever thought it worth his while 
A Russ or Swede to reconcile. 


France, though never equalling the wealth of 
Jand, at least during the last two centuries, has 
always been an opulent kingdom. Its fertility, its 
favourable climate, and the frugal habits of its peo- 
le, have always made it recover with singular ease 
je the poverty produced by its rebellions and 
wars. But this easy recovery has been attended 
with peculiar dangers. Its despotic monarchs, find- 
ing wealth pouring spontaneously into their hands, 
have often been tempted to waste it in desperate in- 
vasions of Europe, or on profligate corruptions of 
manners at home. From the time of Francis I. to 
that of Louis XIV., the alternation of parsimonious 
with profligate princes, had exhibited alternately 
the power of France to restore itself, and the power 
of the throne to exhaust the public prosperity. But 
the death of Louis XIV. was a crisis in public af- 
firs. No king of France had so much embodied in 
his own character the spirit of the nation. He was 
generous, splendid, aspiring, and bold, but this was 
the bright side of the medal. He could be selfish, 
pitiful, insidious, and wasteful. This last quality 
was ultimately felt by his people to threaten France 
with rain. The enormous expenses of his wars, and 
the scandalous prodigality of his court, had Jong 
threatened France with bankruptcy; and at his 
death in 1715, the cry arose that the kingdom was 
ruined. Still the expenditure was below the reve- 
nue, the former being but 142 millions of livres, 
while the latter was 145, thus leaving three millions 
of surplus. But then there was a debt of 3000 mil- 
lions, for which this surplus was the only sum pro- 
vided to discharge the interest. The Duke of Or- 
leans, who was appointed regent during the minority 
of Louis XV., then only seventeen years old, as- 
sumed the power of the throne, with no other facul- 
ties for its guidance than a great deal of wit, a t 
deal of gaiety, and a passion for pleasure astonishing 
even to the French themselves. 

We have already observed, that “there is nothing 
new under the sun;” and the condition of France, 
the king, and the finances, at the beginning of the 
reign of the unfortunate Louis X VI., has the strongest 
imaginable similitude to that of France at the com- 
meneement of the regency. The remedy for the 
evil in both instances was also the same; for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the government from the responsibili- 
ties of anationa bankruptcy, the calling of the States- 
General was advised. But the eatastrophe of the 
French monarchy was destined to the delay of nearly 
a century. ‘The Duc de Noailles, a man of penetra- 
ton, and wise beyond his time, resisted the revival 
of a power so undefined, and su ted the hazards 
of popular legislation so powerfully, that the regent, 
shrewd with all his dissoluteness, shrank from the 
fxperiment, and put off a day which might thereby 
have anticipated the horrors of the Revolution. 

But money mast be found to pay the public credi- 
i and the first expedient showed at once the dis- 

onesty and the ignorance of the French financiers. 
Tecte was called in, and a new coinage issued 
holders at a depreciation of one-fifth. By this 
bmg a sadden gain was made of twenty-two 
mers of livres. But every holder of 1000 livres 
felt cheated of 200. This was of course, instant! 
ala, — _ se and commodities of all 
in the exchanges ; and on the whole, 
France probably lost ten times the amount which the 





minister gained ; but the immediate evil was light- 
ened, and the fraud was forgotten. 

The Government having fallen in popular estima- 
tion by cheating the people, now made an attempt to 
recover popularity, by giving up its servants to pub- 
lic vengeance. ‘The farmers-general had long been 
an obnoxious class ; coene for the receipt of 
the revenues, they were naturally tempted to deal 
motte | with reluctant payers of taxes. Obloquy 
naturally directed itself against them, and their em- 
ployment, unpopular from its circumstances, was 
pronounced to involve every subtlety of chicane, and 
every atrocity ‘vf oppression. Some of them had 
grown immensely rich, and might justly be suspect- 
ed of fraud, but the Government fel! with indiscrimi- 
nate violence upon them all. We see in this act, 
how closely the Revolution of 1789 copied the re- 
gency. e iniquitous decree which flung all the 

ankers and moneyed men of Paris and the pro- 
vinces into dungeons, within our memory, was only 
a repetition, though on a more sweeping scale, of the 
persecution which assailed the moneyed men of al- 
most a century before. Informers were encouraged 
to give evidence against them, by the promise of 
a fifth of their fines. A tenth of all their goods 
discovered was given to the discoverers. ‘The inn- 
keepers were commanded to refuse horses to them, 
when in their fright they endeavoured to escape 
from France. As they were actually the collectors 
of the whole revenue, and of course ee a vast 
number of subordinate officers, all those officers, 
sharing the same odium, were exposed to the same 
punishment. The Bastile was crowded with the 
principals, the provincial prisons were equally crowd- 
ed with their dependents. ‘The fortunate distinction 
between this period and that of the Revolution was, 
that the populace were not yet the executioners of 
the law; and out of their whole number, but one, 
Samuel Bernard, a farmer-general, was put to death. 
He wa8 so opulent, that he was able to offer six mil- 
lions of livres for his life. But he must have been 
remarkable for oppression or atrocity of some kind ; 
for, tempting as the offer was to a prodigal court, it 
dared not remit his sentence. ‘The remaining crimi- 
nals, if such they were, expiated their offences in the 
pillory, the galleys, orthe dungeon. But the hint of 
fine, perhaps adopted from the offer of the unfortu- 
nate farmer-general, became soon realized in the 
practice of the government. The offence of the rich, 
whatever it might be, was atoned for by a sum of 
money; and by this single contrivance, the govern- 
ment squeezed out of the collectors of the revenue 
not less than 180 millions of livres. Nothing could 
be more popular than this mode of raising money; 
for it at once spared the pockets of the people, and 
punished the most unpopular class in France. But 
the use of this enormous sum was the reverse of 
popular. The regent was notoriously the most pro- 
fligate individual in the most profligate country of 
Europe. Prodigality and profligacy are twins in 
every country. A hundred millions of this money 
were lavished no one could tell how, unless it was 
in extravagant largesses to the companions of the 
regent’s pleasures, or in personal excess. The ex- 
ample of the court, always contagious, produced 
corruption in every act, and every organ of the state. 
It produced corruption even in the infliction of the 
penalties. Fines were sold, even before they were 
raised. The story is told of a nobleman of the 
court, who came to one of those rich culprits, then 
under sentence of a heavy fine, and off to obtain 
his scquittance for a bribe of a hundred thousand 
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crowns. The answer was, “ You are too late, my 


lord; your wife has been here already, and made a/ pass 


bargain with me for fifty thousand.” But remedies 
of this order were obviously temporary, and must 
end in general ruin. The money disappeared not 
only from the farmers-general, but from every class 
of commerce. The regent was slowly roused from 
his leth , but the time was come when he could 
sleep =p lenanes and when at last he opened his 
eyes, he saw the whole country on the eve of famine 
and rebellion. 

This was the time for charlatans, and the most 
complete of charlatans suddenly appeared. John 
Law was born in Edinburgh in 1671, the son of a 
goldsmith, who gradually acquired wealth sufficient 
for the purchase of an estate, from which he was de- 
signated Law of Lauriston. The goldsmith of his 
day was genetally a banker, and young Law acquir- 
ed his first knowledge of banking in his father’s 
counting-house. But the vivacity of his disposition, 
and the shapeliness of his figure, introducing him 
into society, where he was even called Beau Law, 
he at _——_ w weary of the desk, and the death 
of his father in 1688, making him master of the es- 
tate, he set out for London and the world. In Lon- 
don his life was might be expected from a man of 

t personal vanity, no principle, and a passion for 
indulgence of every kind. Gaming was the fash- 
peers vice of the age. Law soon became a most 
dexterous gamester. But fortune is proverbially a 

uette, and after some years of remarkable success, 
suddenly every thing went wrong with him, and he 
was forced to mortgage Lauriston. His gallantries, 
still more cuipable, brought him into still more seri- 
ous hazard. He was e ow in a duel; and though 
he escaped, yet, having killed his adversary, he was 
tried for murder, and sentenced to death. The sen- 
tence was commuted to a fine, on an application to 
the court, which regarded his act only as ———— 
ter. But, on an appeal from the family of the de- 
ceased, he was detained in prison. From this con- 
finement he contrived to make his way to the conti- 
nent; a reward was offered for his apprehension, but 
in vain, and he remained abroad, pursuing a ram- 
bling, but evidently an unprincipled career, gambling 
and speculating in every country from Flanders to 
Hungary. His ultra-dexterity at play was so re- 
markable as even to attract the notice of the higher 
powers, and he was successively expelled by the 
magistracy from Venice, Genoa, and Paris. 

ut during all this period of idleness, and often 
of personal distress, Law had not forgotten the les- 
sons of his early life; and finance, and its applica- 
tion to the various necessities of the European states, 
was the frequent study of a mind, evidently subtle 
and inventive by nature. In an early part of his 
exile, he is said to have even ventured back to Scot- 
land, for the purpose of urging the plan of a Scottish 
Land Bank—the notes issued by which were never 
to exceed the value of all the lands of the kingdom. 
The principle of all Law’s projects was “ that no 
country can grow rich which limits itself to a circu- 
lation in specie; and that paper is essential to the 
developement of the satel resources ;”” an asser- 
tion which, in that day, and especially on the conti- 
nent, was looked on by the multitude with unbelief 
and horror, by some as a brilliant discovery, and by 
all as a novelty, involving the most unlimited con- 

uences, whether for good or evil. By the caution 


or timidity of the Scottish _—— it was rejected, 
a resolution being put upon t 


e journals, + that to es- 
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tablish any kind of paper credit, 80 a8 to foree it 1) 

» Was an improper expedient.” 

In France, perhaps so early as 1708, Law pro. 
d his plan to the Finance Minister. But the 
ing was probably startled at its boldness, and got 

rid of it, on the easy plea of his being a heretic—g, 

objection which was fatal in the most superstitions, 
yet most immoral, court of Europe. 

Law was never able to remain Jong in one 
The vocation of a gamester is locomotive, and whey 
he has plucked his dupes sufficiently in one quarter, 
he naturally looks for fresh plunder wherever he can, 
He now made his way into Italy ; but, on the road 
he a the credulity of the Duke of Savoy, |: 
is remarkable, and yet only a common instance of 
the advantages of difficulty to sovereigns as well x 
their inferiors, that the dukes of Savoy during the 
last two centuries, with scarcely an exception, had 
been able princes. The secret seems to have Jain in 
the food | of their thrones, placed on the frontier of 
Italy, and always involved in the attacks and intr- 

es carried on by France on the one side, and Aus- 

_ and the Italian ae by the other. Savoy was 

ept in perpetual peril, of course com to use 
all its skill fo save ts existence, and nm dukes 
became diplomatists and warriors The 
eneral quietude of Italy towards the close of the 
ast century relaxed the fears of the Piedmontaise 

Government, and probably relaxed the erg | for 

nothing can be more certain, than that when Napo- 

leon, at the head of his ragged republicans, dashed 

into the duchy, he swept every thing before him, a 

the horse’s tail sweeps flies. Piedmont and Savoy, 

the strongest countries in Europe, a continued far- 
tress of mountain, torrent, and ra omy was over- 
run as if it had been a sheepfold—king, court, and 
all, were hurried off as if the French army had been 
an inundation, and the Piedmontaise royalty stubble 
floating on its surface. The mountaineer amy wis 
beaten by the rabble of the French cities, and the 
monarch was glad to make his escape to the 

remnant of his dominions, and be aint. over the 
melancholy soil and half savages of Sardinia. 

posed to the Duke to establish a land 


for there “ novelty was every thing.” The advice 
however, given in jest, was adopted in earnest; and 
no sooner was Louis XIV., dead, than Law flew 
back to Paris, and the year 1715 saw him 
début under the auspices of sovereignity itself. 
The difficulties of the Regent have been already 
stated. Law offered to relieve them at once 
was received as if he had come invested 
mantle of Plutus. On the 5th of May, 37164 
royal edict, he was authorized to es 8 i. 
under the firm of “Law and Company, 
notes should be received in payment of the = 
His capital was fixed at six millions of livres, 
12,000 shares of 500 livres each, purchs ous. 
fourth in specie, and the remainder in billets i 
Law was certainly, if not profound in the mystery 
banking, clever in the art of his ~— 
py. His a one we 7 . The we 
ad been uliarly fre y 
coinage. The late depreciation had made ove “ 
distrustful of the circulating coin. Law m4 





his notes payable at sight, and in the coin 
the time of their issue. result instantly 3 
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is notes, bei ed as more permanent, ob- 
= a higher ouaien than the coin, and were at 
a premium of one per cent. Their — in restoring 
id finances and commerce of the nation was 
an that they were called for every w) ere, 
of as sity re to promom of Sens par 
mean time 
Pe sunk desperately in the opposite scale, 
and were even at a discount of 784 percent. This, 
of course, increased the demand for the notes of the 
frm. Law’s protestations, that a banker who should 
issue notes beyond his power to repay in full, de- 
served to lose his head, sustained public infatuation 
prodigiously. Branch banks —_ — . the 
inces, and the clever Scot evidently disco- 
vered the philosopher’s stone, except that paper was 
the subject of his oe into gold. akon 
It is difficult to say what might have been 
ultimate fate of Law's project, if he had remained 
content with his original plan. His capital was un- 
doubtedly, in its chief part, visionary ; and the least 
shock to its credit would have rapidly brought him 
under his own sentence, for — — could not 
have paid a shilling in the pound. But France was 
wy soil for the a ae were in 
theit infaney—every year of undistu commerce 
aod agriculture would have given her substantial 
wealth, the shock might not have come at all, and, if 
it did, she would have speedily —— — h 
to bear much severer financial shocks than 
she was likely to encounter without a — : 
Bat when was a projector content with success 
—he must have bem a miracle. Like the shell 
thrown from the mortar, if his fortunes sweep above 
the heads of men, it is only preparatory to their 
barsting—it is their character to explode. Law was, 
—- me Nee born at —, 
ers in America had penetrated to 
the Mississippi, and they had brought back romantic 
les of the prairies; they were a paradise, covered 
= oy luxuriance, and even filled wtih gold 
iamond mines. The romance pleased the 
reach, as it has always done, and Law ow offered 
as the man to realize it. He had already 
— - ve he got —— for being able to do 
“) “lng, and his proposal to form a ** Compan 
wih should have the exclusive privilege of inding 
whe vast and redundant region of the west, a 
—— Mississippi 7 canal, was embraced = 
Tapture. dred th ha 
500 livres cosh, wens to fore the ye mond 
of which might be paid in billets d’etat at their nomi- 
reo though that value was now at a deprecia- 
a eighty per cent. The -— of this 
measure was of course to raise the val the billets 
dat, and thus relieve the specinionsh. To give 
= — to a operations, the regent gave his 
org eet toon 
wealth and stability to the bank. But the 
~ sa aaa a gumester, and he resolved to 
blic credulity. 
rit hitters 
a ons within a 
limit of comparative moderation ; his issues of paper 
a preg ome millions. The regent sud- 
erected his into a royal establishment, 
ew it the Royal Bank of France. The title’ 
tinea ee advantageous, by giving it an addi- 
deaty paret, to national confidence. ut it was 
ased by the extraordinary and profligate 
lions of 





febet, to the amount of one thousand mil- 
ves, . 
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Without going into the minutiz of these remote 
transactions, they are curious as a part of the history 
of public credit, itself the most curious and charac- 
teristic product of modern Eu They have also 
a political importance in exhibiting nearly the first 
example of that resistance of the French parliaments 
to the will of the court, which was the preliminary 
to the great revolution of 1789. The Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau had so strongly expressed his alarm at 
the repeated issues of paper, depreciation of the 
coin, that he was dismissed by the regent, and 
D’ mson, a More com lying minister, was put in 
his place. The new official instantly showed his 
zeal by a new project for extinguishing the billets 
d'etat ; and it was this singular one, that each deposi- 
tor of 4000 livres of the old standard, and 1000 livres 
in billets d’etat, should receive 5000 new livres. By 
this piece of dexterity, it is evident that the govern- 
ment would gain the extinction of the 1000 notes, 
while it would lose nothing by the exchange of the 
coin; 5000 of the new, by the depreciation already 
mentioned, being exactly equal to 4000 of the old. 

But others were to the full as keen on the subject 
as the minister; and the measure was instantly met 
by a strong remonstrance from the parliament. The 

mt refused to listen to it. But the parliament 
felt that it was backed by the nation, and boldly or- 
dered that no money should be received in payment 
but that of the old standard. Thus began the battle; 
the regent annulled the order; the parliament issued 
another; the regent annulled this too. The parlia- 
ment then fell on Law, whom they regarded as the 
original source of the evil, and prohibited his bank 
to have any concern in the revenue; and, to make 
the prohibition more effective, forbade any forei 
to have any share in the management of the public 
revenues; some of them even proposing that Law 
should be brought to trial, and on conviction, hang- 
ed at the door of the Palace of Justice. 

Law, in alarm, sought an audience of the regent, 
and urged that the parliament should be compelled to 
submit. He found a willing hearer in the regent, who 
had also a previous personal quarrel with the parlia- 
ment. His power was resistless. The president and 
two of the members were seized and sent to provin- 
cial prisons, and the parliament gave up its opposition. 

Law now applied himself to his Mississippi 
scheme ; and in addition to its monopoly of the im- 
aginary trade of the west, he proposed to enlarge it 
by an equally imaginary monopoly of the trade of 
the east. He, in 1718, obtained an edict, granting 
this company the exclusive privilege of trading to 
China, India, and the South Seas, and all the 
sessions of the French East India Company. 
com now adopted a new title, “Company of 
the Indies,” and created 50,000 additional shares. 
Its prospects undoubtedly were tempting, if they 
could be realized. For he proposed, for every 
share of 500 livres, to give a dividend of 200: and as 
he was to take the billets d'etat at their nominal 
value, the profit would have been 120 per cent. 

It is obvious, that, in a great commercial country, 
the exclusive ion of the right of trading to 
America and India, would have enabled a company 
to supply this dividend. If England, for instance, 
were the scene, it might have supplied ten times the 
dividend. But the Parisians omitted in their calcu- 
lations the most important fact of the whole, namely, 
that France had scarcely any foreign trade whatever. 
Thus, to expect stability in the dividends, was a 
dream. The shares were only made to sell, and the 
discovery was equally rapid and ruinous. 
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Of all nations, France seems the fondest of being 
deceived. She seems the most inclined to take a 
whim for a reality, and to find in the wild excitement 
of the delusion, some unaccountable indulgence to 
the restless fantasies of her nature. For the time, 
she gave herself up to this delusion with an eager- 
ness which seemed almost a determination to be de- 
ceived; for nothing could be clearer to common 
sense, if it had then existed within the borders of the 
land, than that Law’s paper had no foundation what- 
ever, that his bank had no resources in land, revenue, 
or in commerce, and yet all France rushed to pur- 
chase. For the 50,000 shares, there were imme- 
diately upwards of 300,000 applications. The ac- 
counts of the pressure, the solicitations, and even 
the intrigues to obtain those shares, would be lu- 
dicrously extravagant, if their extravagance were not 
true to the letter. Persons of the highest rank con- 
stantly crowded Law’s doors, to ascertain the suc- 
cess of their applications. When unable to enter, 
they remained in the street for hours in their car- 
riages; when the continual growth of the crowd 
rendered the pressure hazardous, they took lodgings 
in the neighbouring houses, to be at least near the 
new distribator of fortune. The mania increased so 
rapidly, that the regent, delighted at this new art of 
money-making, ordered the issue of 300,000 shares 
at 5000 livres each. They were instantly disposed of. 
The people paid 1500 millions of livres for them ; 
and they would have taken ten times the number in the 
madness of the moment, if they could have got them. 

The street in which Law lived, the Rue de Guin- 
campoix, was a narrow one, like most of the Parisian 
streets in that day, and the accidents from the tu- 
mults and pressure were frequent and serious. But 
the house-holders, at least, had no reason to com- 
plain; houses that had formerly let for one thou- 
sand livres a-year, now brought sixteen thousand ; 
apartments had a corresponding rise; even frag- 
ments of apartments had their new value; and a 
cobbler, whose only tenement was his stall, made 
two hundred livres a-day by letting it, and by the 
supply of pens, ink, and paper, to the stock dealers. 
As the Parisians always have their burlesque, a man 
who was lucky enough to have a hump-back made a 
little fortune by hiring the use of it as a desk, for 
the financial operations of the multitude. The 
Street must have been a lively one in every sense of 
the word. The pickpocket naturally follows the 
crowd, and the Rue de Guincampoix became the 
= scene of petty larceny. Other adjuncts of the 

issipation of a great capital followed; and at 
length the soldiery were found to keep the 
street clear at nightfall. The whimsicality of this 
scene was still carried on, when Law, for the pur- 

ose of preventing the tumult, removed to the Place 

endome. The brokers and buyers flocked after 
him, and the square presented the appearance of a 
place of public festivity. Tents were erected for the 
transaction of business, and the sale of refreshments; 
gaming-tables were of course among the ornaments 
of the scene, and the Place Vendome was the grand 
lounge of Paris. 

From this position he removed again, and only 
with the effect of exhibiting the grotesque frenzy of 
the people in a stronger light. The Chancellor of 
France, whose court was in the Place Vendome, 
had complained of the perpetual noise as disturbi 
his court. Law, who was in all probability weari 
with it himself, acceded to the wish of this high 
functionary, and took the Hotel Soissons, a large 
mansion, in a more retired situation, and with a gar- 
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den of several acres in the rear. The hotel belong 
to the Prince de Langnan, whose conduct shows) 
that a capital speculator had been thrown a 
when he was born a prince. In selling the bow, 
to Law, which was done at an enormous price, the 
—_ dexterously reserved the garden for himself 
mmediately afterwards, an edict was issued, hoy. 
ever obtained, prohibiting the sale of stock any 
where but in the gardens of the hotel. The pr 
let out his pan to a handsome purpose, 
five hundred small tents and pevitiens wanton’ 
diately erected for the mingled purposes of trade and 
festivity. In France, every thing on which ariben 
can be hung, has its riband, and the tents were 
as gay and glittering as possible. The Parisians’ 
crowded to the garden, and music, feasting, an 
making fortunes were the order of the day; but the 
prince was the substantial gainer. He let out his 
tents at the rate of five hundred livres a month: his 
monthly receipts were calculated at 250,000 limes, 
— to ten thousand pounds sterling, or at the rte 
of £120,000 a-year. e doubt whether i 
on record made a better bargain than himself, or land 
was ever made so much of before. 

Of course the great magician, the master of te 
gold mine, the discoverer of this philosopher's stone, 
led a life of celebrity. Law was the true monarch 
of France. The regent could not command courtie- 
ship enough for a levee. Every body was at the 
** Court” of the Hotel de Soissons. Judges, Peers, 
and even Prelates, were seen duly and y dong 
homage in his antechambers, and waiting the wi 
of this new distributor of the grand malériel of 
power, luxury, and existence. Dukes and duchesses 
were too happy if they obtained a smile. It may be 
presumed that the humbler grades of society wer 
not backward to enforce their claims when they saw 
the front rank on their knees. Six hours was m 
usual time of waiting for even a look of : 
and the man who received a nod looked upon his for 
tune as made. His domestics had a fine season for 
their harvest too. Large sums were constantly 
poured into their ever-open palms, simply for engz 
ing them to announce the givers’ names. The ladi 
of France, at no time remarkable for timidity a 
pursuing their objects, came round the great fina 
cier in such crowds, and solicited him for shan 
with such smiling perseverance, that he often d 
clared that they were more formidable than all the 
battalions and aqatnes of foot and horse which 
cha him from hour to hour. 

oo. only astonishing that Law, who well kner 
the world, who, of course, knew that the buble 
must burst, and who had no kind of scruple on the 
subject of personal appropriation, did why 
in the height of the frenzy, carry off half a 
millions of livres, and seat himsel 


om oe or take wing 
alf a continent, and anticipate | 
But if farce could detain him, 


the hundred 

he saw every day 

ect of life was, to find 
. Law. A 


earth show him any thi 
farcical as the scene whic 
his windows? ce grand obj 
any mode of making way to v ; 
could discover no > Nese means of arene yo vi 
dered her coachman to overturn her carriage In | fin 
his hotel. . It was done, the lady bras 
ing, and Law ordered her to be om sn peer 
While he was in the act of sprinkling her eee Be 
essence, she sprang up, threw 

neck, and insisted on her being 

share, 
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Another lady, knowing where Law was engaged 
oye the in, and gave the alarm of 
fe. The company rushed out, and Law among the 
nat, but soon discovering the trick, he made his es- 

and left the fair engineer behind. 

The regent happened to mention in the presence 
ofhis minister his intention of sending a lady of the 
nk of a duchess to attend on his daughter at Ma- 
deira, adding : “* But I do not know exaetly where to 
fod one.” “ Indeed !” observed one of the party, in 
fected surprise, “1 can tell you where to find every 
duchess in France. Send to M. Law’s, you will see 

one of them in his antechamber.” 

The rapidity with which those shares rose, was, 
like every thing else belonging to them, astonishing. 
A large holder, thinking himself dying, sent his ser- 
vant to sell out 250 shares at 8000 livres each, the 
price of that morning. The servant went, but by the 
time of his arrival at the Jardin de Soissons, they 
had risen 2000 livres each ; the difference on the 250 
shares being thus—500,000 livres, £20,000 sterling, 
with which he fled from France. 

The poor suddenly started into opulence. Law’s 
cachman grew so wealthy, that he determined to be 
aservant no longer, and gave his master warning. 
His master desired him, before he left his place, to 
fad him another coachman. In the evening, the fel- 
low returned, bringing with him two candidates, and 
bidding Law “ take his choice of them, as he intended 
w take the other himself.” 

The details of this kind were namberless, as we 
may well conceive, in a country where every a 
ettites every body, and where whim is the study o 
thenation. But, with the burlesque, was sometimes 
mingled atrocity, as might be expected among a 
multitude maddened by the passion for wealth, and 
gaining it in the most stimulating style. Paris had 
vecomeone huge gaming-house, and, of course, had 
the passions of a gaming-house. One affair of con- 
spicuous barbarity attracted general attention. The 
Count d’Horn, a younger brother of the Prince 
'Horn, and related to some of the first French fami- 
iies, connecting himself with Mille, an Italian officer, 
ind Lestang, a Fleming, laid a plan to rob -and 
marder a broker, who was known to carry India 
shares about his person. ‘The contrivance was, to 
aveigle him to a low public-house near the Place 
Vendome, and there plunder him. ‘The unfortunate 
man came, induced by an appointment for the pur- 
case of Indian shares; he was met by the confede- 
rules, and while he was conversing on the pretended 
purchase, the count threw himself upon him, and 
give him three stabs of his poniard. ‘The man fell 
‘xpiring, on the ground. The count robbed his port- 
fdio of Mississippi and Indian shares to the amount 
of 100,000 crowns, while the Italian, with brute fe- 
wale stabbed the dying man again and again. But 
rey qmegled, until his cries brought persons to 

© spot. tang, who had been planted at a 
window to watch, leaped from it, and escaped But 
the Count and Mille were seized in the fact. 

A crime of this dreadful order could not be passed 
‘wereven in the most relaxed state of society, and 

‘wo assassins were brought to trial next day, and 
‘ondemned to be broken on the wheel. The noble 
finilies to whom the count was related made the 
host powerful efforts to save him, but the regent was 
mito be moved. They next tried to avert the dis- 
Sods Public execution. 

a phrase of Comeille, 

crime fait la honte, et non pas I’échafaud.” 

(The guilt, and not the ‘makes the shame.) 


The regent answered in 





*. 
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The Duke de St. Simen, a man of t influence, 
was then sent to represent to the regent, that in Ger- 
many, where the family had large possessions, no 
relative of an individual broken on the whee] could 
obtain any public office until a whole generation had 
passed away. He prayed for beheading, as less de- 
grading.- he regent was inclined to yield. But 

aw urged him so strongly on the other side, that 
he determined not to interfere. The murderer must 
die like the lowest felon. 

Another attempt was made to evade this horrid 
sentence. The Prince de Robec Montmorency made 
his way to the dungeon, and offered the count poison, 
but the wretched culprit refused to drink it, and 
Montmorency contemptuously turned away, with the 
words, ‘* Die, wretch, you are fit only for the hands 
of the hangman !” 

To all these remonstrances the regent 
refusal, influenced by Law, who insis 
ought to be strict! 


ve a direct 

that justice 
one, and who probably thought 
that he was r ed as the especial representative 
of the moneyed interest, and therefore had a peculiar 
right to be heard on this occasion. Within six days 
from the murder, the Count and Mille were broken 
on the wheel; Lestang was never heard of. 

Portions of this national frenzy were so frivolous, 
that it is difficult to regard the matter as serious in 
any point of view. But the narrative is important, 
from its proof of the extraordinary influence which a 
sudden increase of the circulation may have upon a 
great country, and of the imminent hazards to which 
it exposes the le. 

The first effects of this redundancy of imaginary 
wealth were absolutely dazzling. Paris was said to 
increase its population by some 350,000; such was 
the conflux of strangers, come to traffic, to spend, 
and to enjoy. By a natural consequence, the whole 
tribe of hotel-keepers were making fortunes; lodg- 
ings of all kinds were let at high prices, and the 
streets were suddenly so full of equipages, that, to 
prevent their running over each other, they were 
obliged to go at a foot pace. The manufacturers of 
lace, silk, velvet, and all the materials of luxury, 
found abundant customers in the new opulence of 
a nation with its hands full of paper; all were soon 
in fall operation, and the prices rose fourfold. Pro- 
visions followed the rise of manufactures, as usual; 
the wages of labour followed the provisions ; the man 
who bad once gained fifteen sous a-day, now gained 
sixty ; new buildings rose in all quarters, and land 
increased in value. Men suddenly found themselves 
ten times richer, fifty times, a hundred times, richer 
then they ever were hefore—yet none knew why. 
Luxury, ostentation, and extravagance, were univer- 
sal. All were treading on page, and = amet we 
was below—the great gulf y to swallow them 
all. Law, as might be presumed, was not the last 
to profit by the national frenzy. He bought two 

t estates in the provinces, and was in treaty for 
the marquisate of y- The regent now offered 
to make him comptroller-general of the finances, but 
his Protestantism stood in the way. Law soon deter- 
mined that it should be no obstacle, and the wretched 
man apostatized, and was received into the Popish 
arms “ the Abbe de Teucin, in the cathedral of 
Melun, with 
however, was 


His first honour, 


appropriate pomp. 
the charch wardenship of St. Roch, for 
which he paid with princely liberality ; his donation 
on this occasion amounting to 500,000 livres. 

This scandalous conversion was remembered after- 
wards, and produced the following jeu-d’esprit, and 
probably hundreds better and worse. 
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** Foin de ton zele seraphique, 
Malheureux ‘Abbe de Teucin, 
Depuis que Law est Catholique, 
out Te royaume est Capucin.”’ 


** Be hang’d to your seraphic touch, 
Unlucky Abbe de Teucin, 
That rescued Law from Satin’s clutch, 


But left all France a Capucin”’ — 


the poverty of the Capucins being a part of their 
vows ; and France being soon very much in the same 
condition. 

All the nobility were gamesters in this stock, but 
were not sufferers. Some even made large sums— 
among the rest the Duke de Bourbon, son of Louis 
XIV. b Madame de Montespan. With his gains he 
rebuilt Chantilly, and, being fond of horses, he added 
to its buildings the finest stables in Europe, to which 
he brought a hundred and fifty of the finest English 
horses. 

Law still rose in popularity. He was more than 

t—he was more than man. Such crowds fol- 
lowed him inthe streets, that the government ordered 
him the escort of a troop of cavalry. This royal 
compliment he repaid in a royal manner. A diamond 
merchant had offered the famous jewel for sale, af- 
terwards called the Regent, one of the finest dia- 
monds in the world for brilliancy ; as large as a green 
gage plum, without flaw, and weighing five hundred 
grains. The regent, though eager for the purchase, 
shrank from the price. But Law, the resistless and 
exhaustless Law, was at hand, bade him be of 
cheer, and bought the gem for 2,000,000 of livres. 

The most astonishing of the wonders of this whole 
scheme was its continuance. Inany country of Eu- 
rope at the present day it could not last three months 
—in France it lasted three years. The American 
shares had been established in 1717—the Indian in 
1719—and at the commencement of 1720 the stock was 
still regarded as gold, and better than gold. But 
there was one evil preying upon the scheme, which 
arose from the cupidity of the government. As new 
issues of notes were in constant demand for the in- 
creased purchases of the shares, they were issued 
without limit—the regent being delighted to find so 
= a way to indulge the profusion of the most 
profligate court on earth. Thus millions on millions 
continued silently to swell the circulation, for which 
there was not a livre of corresponding specie in the 
bank. The act of an angry noble gave the first 
blow. The Prince of Conti, offended at some re- 
fusal of shares by Law, suddenly sent all his pa 
to the bank, demanding payment in specie. The 
paper was in such quantity that it filled three wag- 
gons. Law was indignant and alarmed. 

An example of this order once becoming fashiona- 
ble, would oom extinguished him. He flew to the 
regent. Power dia what nothing else could have 
done. The regent gave the prince a severe lecture, 
and commanded him to send back to the bank two- 
thirds of the specie which he had thus hazardously 
drawn. The order was submitted to, with whatever 
ill-will; and as the prince happened to be a man of 
unpopular manners, the whole nation joined in an 
outery against his vindictiveness, and in the clamour, 
the real culprits, the regent and Law, were forgotten. 

But the blow was coming. The Prince of Conti’s 
experiment had partially failed, but it brought the 
trath before the eyes of some of those sagacious peo- 

le who have sense enough to learn wisdom from the 
folly of others. The sight of these loads 
of paper parading through the streets of Paris, sud- 
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denly suggested the idea that there was a 
tity of paper wandering through lie 
while specie was scarcely to be 
leading stockholders now 
much of the specie as 
the specie was not to be had, 
diamonds, and sent the whole the fron. 
tier. In one instance, a stock-dealer, gathering 4 
million of livres in gold and silver, and not 
to trust them to other hands, hired a cart, covered his 
money with dung, and wearing a smock frock, dron 
his cart into Flanders ; from which he speedily trans. 
ferred himself and his freight to Amsterdam, the 
a to be the safest spot for money in Europe. 
ese performances and hoarding, rapidly dimin- 
ished the specie in circulation, and, at length, the 
people began to ask what had bevome of it—how 
they were to do without it? If France at that tine 
had credit enough to borrow from Holland or 
land, she might have reinforced her coin, and this 
kept off the evil day for a while. But it must hav 
come at last. Paper cannot pay paper; and, for the 
numberless small transactions of tite, coin i8 essen- 
tial, even if paper may be sufficient for the larger 
The remedy now proposed by the government show. 
ed only its ignorance ; though it is difficult to my 
how far this remedy was to be imputed to so sg 
cious a brain as Law’s. It was the issuingof x 
edict, declaring the coin to be five per cent. below 
the value of the paper! This produced naturally nm 
other effect than hoarding, or sending more coin ot 


good | of the country. Another edict followed — j 
the value ten per cent.; this would have a 


worse and worse, but for its being accompani 
an order that no one cash payment should be made 
by the bank, of more than one hundred livres in gold, 
and ten in silver. This was nominal safety, bot vir 
tual bankruptey. The catastrophe was now all but 
visible. 
The rain is stil] more instructive than the ris. 
Specie almost totally disappeared, as it always his 
done under restriction. A pater ediels 
only showed its superiority to the pape 
There was but oat westanel wanting to destroy the 
bank, and it was adopted. In February, 1720,a 
edict was issued, forbi ding any person to keep more 
than 500 livres (£20) in his hands, under 
of fine and confiscation. This was equl 
the total disappearance of coin. But it was further 
prohibited to buy up jewellery and plate with th 
paper. This was equivalent to the total depreciatie 
of the paper, for if it could not buy what men = 


it had lost its use. But this was ‘ 
it had lost its use. u 7 


their diseo 


the simple word of an informer, 

gold in any man’s house, was enou 

search warrant. Robbery and revenge | 
availed themselves of this desperate peivilege 


bstantiation, 67 
rape 


turning all the r 
having thrown all France into the 
blow was struck. . 
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above 500 livres brought the possessor or offerer to 


-. Noone would touch the paper of the bank. 
re Rear began to be organized. ‘Threats of a 
St. Bartholomew were heard in all quarters. 
All was poverty, misery, and vengeance; and the 
vernment were still more frantic than the y le. 
carse of despotism was now thoroughly felt. 
Fore attempted every thing, in an instance where it 
could do nothing. ‘The excess of paper had been the 
origin of the evil: the government, in its despera- 
tion, absolutely swelled that excess. Between the 
Istof February and the last of May, it issued notes 
to theamount of 1500 millions of livres, (£60,000,000 
ing. 
= diy increased the general depreciation. The 
ident of the parliament of Paris told the regent 
tohis face, that he would rather have 100,000 livres 
in specie, than 5,000,000 in his paper. 
Wecan follow these details no longer. On the 
gh of May, the bank stopped payment in specie. 
law and D’Argenson were both dismissed from the 
ninistry. D’Aguesseau was made chancellor again, 
and by some temporary arrangements the bank was 
enabled to pay small sums incoin. This produced 
new riots; the rush to the bank was so furious, that 
were frequently crushed todeath. In one day, 
fiheen were thus killed. The bank itself would have 
been plundered, but for the soldiers, who met the 
qowd with fixed bayonets. Law’s equipage hap- 
peaing to be in the court-yard of the Palais-Royal, 
w which some of the bodies of the dead were carried 
by an immense mob, to show the regent the effect of 
his measures, the carriage was torn to pieces; and 
the president of the parliament, which was then sit- 
ting, happening to bring the news, the whole assem- 
bly rose with a general a¢clamation—a voice being 
heard above it all, crying out, “* And Law himself, is 
ktom mel The president is said to have 
even turned poet on the occasion, and, in his rapture, 
have entered the hall, saying or singing— 


“Messieurs, messieurs, bonne nouvelle ! 
Le carosse de Law est reduit en canelle."” 


The French are certainly a singular le. In 
his conflict the shares of the Guat laden Sennen 
vere continually going down. ‘The nt made 
uother hopeless attempt to raise them. The parlia- 
ment, now tenfold fortified by the public opinion, 
wnlemptuously refused to register the decree. The 
ment, in return, banished the whole party to Pon- 
use, The parliament took a comic, but character- 
Sictevenge. They gave a succession of balls and 
_ Never was banishment so amusing before. 

‘the wits and all the beauties of Paris flocked to 
teit parties. Judges and councillors danced, sung, 
ni gamed, like so many court pages. All was ca- 
oe Tgs, — farces, and flirtations. Pon- 
ue Was city and court together, and er than 
tiher had ever been. This continued for weeks, 

the regent, convinced that, while Frenchmen 
ald dance and sing, they were not to be reduced to 
suffered them to return to Paris, and thas 

wp the most sportive scene of Europe. 

Inthe month of November, the India and Missis- 
“i Company were stripped of all their royal privi- 
fp nd reduced toa private establishment. This 
—_ Law was suffered by the regent to leave 
ade” and he set out for Brussels under an es- 

cavalry. All his property in France was in- 
confiscated ; and he is said to have retained 
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2700 millions; for not one-half of which, on the 
largest calculation, was specie to be forthcoming. 
The national debt had risen to 3100 millions of Ii- 
vres, (£124,000,000 sterling, at an interest of 
£3,196,000,) a small sum, compared with the burdens 
of later times—but formidable, compared with the 
French ability to bear it. All the leading actors in 
this affair soon sank away. 

D’Argenson, overwhelmed with the loss of office, 
died in retirement within a year.. The regent died 
in 1723 suddenly, while sitting by his fireside, per- 
haps from the habits of a profligate life, but not im- 
pay also from vexation and a sense of the popu- 
ar hatred. Law retired to Venice, where he was 
compelled to pawn his diamond; he then lived in 
Copenhagen, and, pursued by creditors, obtained 
leave to reside in England. After a residence of 
four years, he returned to Venice, where he died in 
great embarrassment. His brother, who had shared 
his prosperity and his fall, being imprisoned in the 
Bastile, was ultimately more fortunate ; for, settling 
in France, he became the founder of a family, pos- 
sessing the marquisate of Lauriston. 
Law must have been an impostor; for it is a rule 
of finance, as well as of nature, that ‘*ex nihilo nihil 
fit; and paper cannot supersede coin without ex- 
posing its holders to the rapid discovery that it is 
worth nothing. But he must also have been an en- 
thusiast. Inflated with the success of his projects, 
he must have thought that time and circumstance 
would be controlled for him, and that the delu- 
sion would Jast until he, at least, would be out of 
the reach of the general debacle. It is only on this 
ground that we can account for his extraordinary dis- 
regard of all the common precautions by which pro- 
perty is to be secured—his purchase of great landed 
possessions in France, where they were in the grasp 
of authority—his neglect of remittances to the forei 
banks, or any of those various arrangements By 
which chance is turned into certainty. ‘The only so- 
lution for his conduct is, that he was by nature and 
by habit a gamester, and the gamester knows not the 
word ** to-morrow.” ‘The success of the moment is 
always regarded as perpetual, and no success can 
exceed his expectations or satiate his avarice. To 
this propensity he fell, and justly fell, a victim. His 
apostacy deprived him of all t and all sympa- 
thy. Europe looked on him with contempt as a beg- 
gar, France with hatred as a swindler, and England 
gave him a refuge only with that disdain which must 
be felt for the knave combined with the fool. 
We have felt much amusement and interest in 
these volumes. The remaining subjects—the Cru- 
saders, Witchcraft, and others, offer striking illus- 
trations of popular error—strikingly detailed. And 
we shall be gratified by seeing the History of the 
Alchemists, from the same writer. 


Mapame Lararee continues to be so ill that her 
stomach rejects nearly all kinds of food. When the 
goal-costume was presented to her to put on, she ex- 
claimed, “ Never will I wear this dress of infamy,” 
and threw herself on her bed; which she has not 
quitted since. She is not permitted to see an 

sons, except some relations whom she has at Mont- 
pelier, for a few moments on Sunday ; and some arti- 
cles of furniture which were brought to the goal for 
her use were sent back. The cell in which she is 
placed is the same as those of the other prisoners, 





maa tge diamond, worth five or six thousand 


Younds, notes in circulati | 
on were stated to be 
Horo. Marcu, 1842. 45 


and her illness alone prevents the enforcement of the 
prison-regulations as to labour.—<Spectator, Dec. 25 





THE UNIVERSITY FEUD. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE UNIVERSITY FEUD. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


A plague of both your houses.—Mercvrio. 


Tue Contest for the Professorship of Poetry at 
Oxford, ought hardly to be passed over in silence by 
a Literary Periodical. Indeed it was our original in- 
tention to have gone into the subject, whilst it might 
have been treated as a cause pertaining solely to the 
Belles Lettres, and equally unconnected with the 
great bells that ring in Protestant steeples, or the little 
bells that tinkle before papistical altars. There was 
a classical seat to be filled ; and it would never have 
occurred to us to examine into the opinions of either 
candidate on abstruse questions of divinity, any more 
than at the new-bottoming of an old chair, we should 
have inquired whether the rushes were to be supplied 
by the Linselection Fens, or the Pontine Marshes. 
That any but poetical qualifications were to be con- 
sidered would never have entered into our mind—we 
should as soon have dreamt of the Judge ata Cattle 
Show awarding the Premium not to the fattest and 
best fed beast, but to an ox of a favourite colour. 
No—in our simplicity we should have summoned 
the rival Poets before us, in black and white, and 
made them give alternate specimens of their ability 
in the tuneful art, like Daphnis and Strephon in the 
Pastoral— 


Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses sing ; 


and to the best of our humble judgment we should 
have awarded the Prize Chair, squabs, castors a 
all, to the melodious victor. As to demanding of 
either of the competitors what he thought of the Via- 
ticum, or Extreme Unction, it would have seemed 
to usa far less pertinent question than to ask the 
would-be Chairman of a Temperance Society whe- 
ther he preferred gin or rum. We should have con- 
sidered the candidates, in fact, as Architects profess- 
ing to “build the lofty rhyme,” without supposing 
its possible connection with the building of churches 
or chapels. In that character only should we have 
reviewed the parties before us; and their several 
merits would have been discussed in an appropriate 
manner. Thus we might perhaps have pointed out 
that Mr. Garbett possessed the finer ear, but Mr. 
Williams the keener eye for the picturesque ;—that 
the Fellow of Brazen Nose had the ter command 
of language, but the Trinity man displayed a better 
assortment of images: and we might have particu- 
larized by quotations where the first reminded us of 
a Glover or a Batler, and the last of a Prior or a Pope. 
We might also have deemed it our duty to examine into 
the acquaintance of the parties with the works of the 
Fathers, not of theology but of poetry ; and it might 
have happened for us to inquire how certain proba- 
tionary verses stood upon their feet—but certainly 
not the when, where or wherefore, the author went 
down upon his knees. We should as soon have 
thought of examining a professed cook in circumna- 
vigation, or a theatrical star in astronomy ; or of pro- 
posing to an Irish chairman, of sedantary habits, to 
fill the disputed seat. 

The truth is, that unlike a certain class of persons 
who would go to the pole for polemics, and seek an 
altercation at the altar, we have neither a turn nor a 
taste for religious disputation, and therefore never ex- 
pected nor wished to find a theological controversy 





in a question of prosyversy. We conceive 
the suspicion ees fo Pee La Chaise of Poety 
— become a Confessor as well as a Professo, 
and initiate his classes in the mysteries of Rome, 
more than we should have feared his conver 
them to the Polytheism of the heathen Ovid, or thg 
very blind Pagan old Homer. On the contrary, ow 
first inkling of a division at Oxford ing the 
Muses suggested to us simply that it must be the ol 
literary quarrel of the Classicists and the : 
cists or a dispute perhaps on the claims of Blak 
Verses to get prizes. At any rate we should neve 
have committed such an anachronism as to associa 
Poetry, which is older by some ages than Chris 
tianity, with either Protestantism or Popery, |; 
would have been like jumbling up Noah of Ark with 
Joan of Arc, as man and wife! 

Our first intentions, however, have been frusin. 
ted; for even while peers for the task, as if by 
one of those magica! transformations peculiar to the 
season, the Chair has turned into a Pulpit, and the 
rival collegians are transfigured—pantomime fashion 
—into Martin Luther and the Pope of Rome! Soc 
a metamorphosis places the performance beyond ou 
critical pale ; but we will venture in a few sentences 
to deprecate religious dissension, and to forewan 
such as cal! themselves friends of the chureh agai 
the probable interference of those hot beaded 
warm-tempered individuals who seem, as the Irish 

tleman said, to have been vaccinated from mai 
Balls. Such persons may, doubtless, mean well; 
but the best-intentioned people have sometimes fr 
more zeal than diseretion, even as the medalsome 
Mathewite, who thinks that he must drink water 
ad nauseam in lieu of usque ad baugh ; ot like 


nd | that over-humane lady, who feels so strongly against 


Capital Punishments and the gallows, that she 
would like to “*hang Jack Ketch with her own 
hands.”’ Let the breach then be stopped in time. 
The fate of a house divided against itself has been 
foretold ; and surely there cannot be a more danger 
ous and destructive practice than where a crack pre- 
sents itself to insert a wedge. It is by a pamlkl 
process that many a magnificent Sea-Palac has 
been broken up at Deptford—timber after timber 
plank after plank, til] nothing was left entire, pe- 
haps, but the Figure-Head, staring, as — 
head can stare, at the conversion of a noble Py 
by continual split, split, splitting, into firewood, 
chips, and matches. ee 

Seriously, then, we cannot discuss the University 
Feud in these pages: but our rules do not preclude 
us from giving some account of a Lite Go tht 
seems to have Seon modelled on the great one, and 
which aptly serves to exemplify the evil influence o 
bad poche A in high places. 


A ROW AT THE OXFORD ARMS. 


Glorious Apollo from on high beheld us.—Ox» Sox 


As latterly I chanced to pa , 
A Public House, from which, alas‘ 
The Arms of Oxford dangle; 

My ear was startled by adin, 
That made me tremble in m skin, 
A dreadful hubbub from within, 
Of voices ina wrangle— 

Voices loud, and voices high, 
With now and then a party-cry, 
Such as used in times gone by, 
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To scare the British Border ; 
When foes from North and South of Tweed— 
ishbours—and of Christian creed— 
Met in hate to fight and bleed, 
Upsetting Socia Order. 
Surprised, I turn’d me to the crowd, 
Attracted by that tumult loud, 
And ask’d a gazer, beetle-brow’d, 
The cause of such disquiet. 
When lo! the solemn-looking man, 
First shook his head on Burleigh’s plan, 
And then, with fluent tongue, 
His version of the riot : : 
\ ow!—why yes,—a pretty row, you might hear 
from this to Garmany, 
And what is worse, it’s all got up among the Sons 
of Harmony, a 
The more’s the shame for them as used to be in time 
and tune, 
And all unite in chorus like the singing-birds in 
June! 
Ah! many a pleasant chant I’ve heard in passing 
here along, 
When Swiveller was President, a-knocking down a 


song ; 

But Dick's resign’d the post, you see, and a} them 
shouts and hollers 

Is‘cause two other candidates, some sort of larned 
scholars, 

Ae squabbling to be Chairman of the Glorious 
Apollers ! 


Lond knows their names, I’m sure I don’t, no more 
than any yokel, 

Bul never heard of either as connected with the 
vocal ; ; 

Nay, some do say, although of course the public 
rumour varies, 

They've no more warble in ‘em than a pair of hen 


canaries ; 

Though that might pass if they were dabs at 
‘other sort of thing, 

fora man may make a song, you know, although 
he cannot sing ; 

But fork! it’s many folks’ belief they’re only good 
at prosing, 

For Catnach swears he never saw a verse of their 
composing ; 

fol when a piece of poetry has stood its public 


trials, 
If pop'lar, it gets printed off at once in Seven Dials, 
And then about all sorts of streets, by ev’ry little 


monkey, 
Its chanted like the “ Dogs’ Meat Man,” or “If I 
had a Donkey.” 
as Mr. Catnach says, and not a bad judge 
_ _ Reither, 
No = worth a ha’penny has ever come from 
either, 
‘od him as writ “Jim Crow,” he says, and got 
. such lots of dollars, : om ai 
wld make a better Chairman for the Glorious 
Apollers, 


Howsomever that’s the meaning of the squabble 
This that arouses 

yews and quite disturbs all decent 
Who s of Houses, 

Want to have their dinners and their parties, as 
h Chistee 


tristian peace and charity according to the 
season. 
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But from Number Thirty-Nine—since this election- 
eering job, 

Ay, as far as Number Ninety, there's an everlast- 
ing mob; 

Till the thing is quite a nuisance, for no creature 
passes by, 

But he gets a card, a pamphlet, or a summut in his 
eye; 

And a mot A noise there is!—what with canvassers 
and spouters, 

For in course each side is furnish’d with its backers 
and its touters ; 

And surely among the Clergy to such pitches it is 
carried, 

You can hardly find a Parson to get buried or get 
married ; 

Or supposing any accident that suddenly alarms, 

If you’re dying for a Surgeon, you must fetch him 
from the “ Arms ;” 

While the Schoolmasters and Tooters are neglecting 
of their scholars, 

To write about a Chairman for the Glorious Apollers. 


Well, that, sir, is the racket; and the more the sin 
and shame 

Of them that help to stir it up, and propagate the 
same ; 

Instead of vocal ditties, and the social flowing cup,— 

But they’ll be the House's ruin, or the shutting of it 
up,— 

With their riots and their hubbubs, like a garden full 
of bears, 

While they’ve damaged many Articles and broken 
lots of squares, 

And kept their noble Club Room in a perfect dust 
and smother, 

By throwing Morning Heralds, Times, and Standards 
at each other; 

Not to name the ugly language Gemmen oughtn’t to 
repeat, 

And the names they call each other—for I've heard 
”em in the street— 

Such as Traitors, Guys, and Judases, and vipers, and 
what not, 

For Pasley and his divers an’t so blowing-up a lot. 

And then such awful swearing !—for there’s one of 
them that cusses 

Enough to shock the cads that hang on opposition 
*busses ; 

For he ave every member that’s agin him at the 
poll, 

As I wouldn't cuss a donkey, tho’ it hasn’t got a 


soul ; 
And he — all their families, Jack, Harry, Bob, 
or Jim, 
To the vy in the cradle, if they don’t agree with 
im! 
Whereby, altho’ as yet they have not took to use 
their fives, 
Or, according as the fashion is, to sticking with their 
knives, 
I’m bound ther’l! be come milling yet, and shakings 
by the collars, 
Afore — choose a Chairman for the Glorious Apol- 
ers! 


To be sure it is a pity to be blowing such a squall, 
Instead of clouds, and every man his song, and then 
his call— 

And as if there wasn’t Whigs enough and Tories to 
fall out, 

| Besides polities in plenty for our splits to be about,— 
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Why acornfield is sufficient, sir, as any body knows, 
For to furnish them in plenty who are fond of pick- 


ing crows— 


Not to name the Maynooth Catholics, and other Irish 


stews, 
To agitate society and loosen all its screws ; 


And which all may be agreeable and proper to their 


spheres,— 
But it’s not the thing for musicals to set us by the ears. 
And as to College larning, my opinion for to broach, 
And I’ve had it from my cousin, and he driv a col- 
lege-coach, 
And so knows the University, and all as there belongs, 
And he says that Oxford’s famouser for sausages 
than songs, 
And seldom turns a Poet ont like Hudson that can 


chant, 
As well as make such ditties as the Free and Easies 
want, 
Or other Tavern Melodists I can’t just call to mind— 
Bat it’s not theclassic system for to propagate the kind, 
Whereby it so may happen as that neither of them 
Scholars 
May “ the proper Chairman for the Glorious Apol- 
ers ! 


For my part in the matter, if so be I had a voice, 

It’s the best among the vocalists I’d honour with the 
choice ; 

Or a Poet as could furnish a new Ballad to the bunch ; 

Or at any rate the surest hand at mixing of the 
punch ; 

*Cause why, the members meet for that and other 
tuneful frolics— 

And not to say, like Muffincaps, their Catichiz and 
Collec’s. 

But you see them there Itinerants that preach so long 
and loud, 
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Have brought their jangling voices, and so far 
- a com x 
ave twin’d a tavern shindy to a seri rumpus 

And him as knows most bymae—althe' I can’t 
- how it follers— a 
ey want to be the Chairman of the Glorins 
Apollers. 











Well, that’s the Row—and who can 
we ..- after all? ye 
/hether Harmony will ever make the « ” 

House of call, are 

Or whether this here mobbin 
heads fortel it,— 

Will grow to such a riot that the Oxford Blues mur: 
quell it. 

Howsomever, for the present, there’s no sign of any 






g,—as some Jongish 







peace, 

For the hubbub keeps a growing, and defies the New 
Police ;— 

But if I was in the Vestry, and a leading sort of 


man, 

Ora ae of the Vocals, to get backers for my 
plan, 

Why, I’ a ug all the squabble in the twinkle of ¢ 


needle, + 
For I’d have another idate—and that’s the Parish 
Beadle, ~*~ Ss. 
Who makes such lots of Poetry, himself, or else by 
proxy; 
And no one never has no doubts about his orth 


Oxy 3 
Whereby—if folks was wise—instead of either of 
them Scholars, ; 

And straining of their lungs along of contradictions 
hollers, 

They'd lend their ears to reason, and take my advice 
as follers, 






















And always takes advantage like the prigs of any 
crowd, 


Namely—Bumble for the Chairman of the Glorious 
Apollers! 














POLITICS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Mepptrxe.—It is a curious propensity of human na- 
ture, that every one prefers minding other people’s busi- 





“meddling” be the epidemic of the season, Englané, 
which is at all times strongly predisposed, can scarcely 
help catching the contagion. And yet the success which 
has attended the ParmensTon-Ponsonsr settlement of 










ness in preference to his own. This disposition is far 
from being confined to village-gossips, who congregate to 
censure the domestic management of their neighbours, | 
leaving their own houses to go out at the windows mean- | 
while. Monarchs are seized at periodical intervals with 
the same amiable weakness, and set themselves to regu- 
late the affairs of other countries before they have got 
their own into the best order. The Journal de Franc- 
Sort, which is a valuable barometer when it is desirable to 
ascertain what sort of weather prevails in the diplomatic 
circles of E , has of late showed symptoms of rising | 
to “meddling.” The diplomacy of Russia in particular | 
is said to be eager for a “Congress” on the condition of 
Spain. It is not generally understood that the Bashkins 
and Tungases are so completely civilized, or an efficient 
government so completely organized throughout the Rus- 
sian empire, as to leave its master at a loss for employ- 
ment at home. Prussia too is said to be by no means 
averse to the project of a Congress—although the ques- 
tion whether its own subjects are to have a general Re- 
tative Legislature, or not, is still unsettled. The 

ing of the French has betrayed a desire to interfere in 
the settlement of Spain, even though he should be left to 
do it alone: but this may after all be minding his own 
business—finding the sharpshooters of young France an- | 
other target than himself to practice upon. Of course, if | 





Turkish affairs does not afford much are 
repetition of the experiment. The emancipation 
seems to have terminated in establishing the liberty of the 
Druses to massacre the Maronites; Mswzmer Au ler 
ing discharged his old arrears of duty to the Port, (0 
rather compounded for them,) is beginning to run up 4 
new score ; and the Ottoman Government, str 

by the acquisition of Syria and the Hatti-Scheriff of Gul 
hané, is begging the European residents at Pera— the 
viceroys over it”—not to give Thessaly to the Greeks, 
which some of them have seriously proposed to do, in o 
der to allow King Orno’s agents a right to ony acl 
cal incendiaries in that province without a 3 
of nations. But, possibly, the very want of success 
this last attempt may induce the British —, 
seek consolation in a new experiment on a? ond 
education of Don 
Juan, by setting up a Sunday school for taming 
children in general.—Spectator, Dec. 4. 


Swrrzertaxp has taken another instalment of _ 
tion. A theologico-political dispute in the pony 6 
gau has given occasion for dissensions in other with be 
the Aristocracy of the siding 


Protestant provinces 
turbulent and oppressed Catholics of Angau, the Dene 
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the excessive austerity of the Argovian anti- 
Papists. In the central legislature, the deputy of the me- 
‘tan Canton voted for the Aristocrats and the Catho- 


ics, against the suppression of the Argovian convents ; 
snj his conduct has brought about a revolution in Geneva 
_-the expulsion of the Aristocrats from their little remain- 
ing power, and the promise of a thorough change in the 
constitution. These repeated revolutions in Switzerland 
bring a bad name upon Republicanism ; when they are per- 
haps really due to the heat of fanaticism, and the restless dis- 
content inseparable from the general pressure of great and 
constant individual poverty—Spectator, Dec. 24. 

Torxey.—At the private conference in Constantino- 

between the Reis Effendi and the representatives of 
France, Russia, and England, on the 28th October, the 
Turkish Minister put into the hands of the diplomatists a 
note setting forth some of the grievances of Turkey. It 
will be found in extenso in a subsequent page. It is 
carious in many respects. In the first place, it presents a 
catalogue of wrongs, negative and positive, whose ac- 
cumulation reflects disgrace upon those Powers who have 
undertaken to mediate between the two Eastern countries 
—toteach the infant Christian nation how to behave 
with decency at the board of diplomacy, and to save the 
Turkish empire in its dotage from gratuitous insult. The 
event proves that they have utterly neglected both duties ; 
and that, with a mass of private injury which probably 
noone thinks of repairing, they have suffered so compli- 
cated. a quarrel to grow up, that violence—some “ armed 
peace”—may be necessary to settle it. 

Again, every time that Turkey commits one of these 
overt displays of energy, it does something which shows 
its unfitness to be where it is. Along with admissible 
complaints of outrage, it puts the un-European complaint 
that the newspapers of a foreign country “disseminate 
penicious ideas, and tend to excite the Sultan's subjects 
torevolt.” A crusade against the Greek press is one of 
the decorous acts demanded of the Greek Government, 
under pain of having “its interests, and commerce, and 
thir, requiring the support and intervention of the 
Turkish Government, obstructed and treated with little 
fvour.”! Some European Governments have a suffi- 
cient dread and hatred of the press; but none would ask 
the intervention of three foreign powers to save it from 
the effect of « leaders” in the newspapers of a fourth fo- 
mn country, Yet the Four Powers are pledged to 
mantain “the integrity of the Ottoman empire” in the 
teeth of Greek editors, and to support the “i V4 
Greece at the hazard of irritating the Turk and inflam- 
ingto some pitch of suicidal absurdity what little may re- 
main of the spirit of Mahomet the Second.—Jb. 

Subjoined is the text of a note sent by the Porte on the 
— to the representatives of France, England 


“The question of the property of Turks in Greece has 
now for many years pending between the Sublime 
Porte and the Greek Government; and the position of a 
meat number of Mussulmans, owners of this property, 
bis become worse daily. The representatives of the 
Thee Powers at Athens have just presented a note to 
tbe Greek Foreign Minister, to hasten the solution of this 
tia. The Minister of the Sublime Porte at Athens has 
"ul 8 copy of this note ; and his Higness has learnt with 
Py this step, as a proof of the sentiments of equity with 
"hich the Three Powers are animated towards his Go- 
“Not only is it urgent to terminate at length this af- 
bat all the world knows that the Sublime Porte is 
ienea, 2 Preserve unshaken the relations of friendship 
the Courts ; and to facilitate as far as in 
on happy issue of affairs which interests them, de- 
Nin ly of maintaining and multiplying amicable 
With Greece, Desiring this on account of their 
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near neighbourhood, it hoped that the Greek Government 
would evince similar sentiments; but in this it has been 
: inted. 

“ First of all, this question of Mussulman property in 
Greece, provided for by treaties, remains for a number of 
years in suspense, in consequence of the interminable 
difficulties of every kind obstructing the solution. The 
property of a number of Ottoman subjects is thus lost 
and themselves reduced to misery. Nothing, as yet, an- 
nounces a desirable result. 

“ Secondly, instead of preventing the departure of 
those who were proceeding to Candia to aid the insur- 
rection of the inhabitants against the Sultan’s authority, 
the Greek Government has not even accused these indivi- 
duals since their return. They are, on the contrary, 
treated with benevolence, and allowed to reside where 
they please. 

“ Thirdly, two young Turkish girls, torn violently from 
their mother, have not been restored, and nothing is given 
but inadmissible excuses. 

“Fourthly, a Mussulman of seventy years of age, re- 
siding alone in his habitation, not far from Azdin, was as- 
sassinated by night, and his property stolen. 

« Fifthly, certain persons in Greece have formed a so0- 
ciety to foment troubles and rebellions in the Ottoman em- 
pire ; and Government has by no means endeavoured to 
put a stop to this. Most of the Greek journals, as every 
one knows, disseminate most pernicious ideas, and tend 
to excite the Sultan’s subjects 

“ Sixthly, Colonel Velentza, one of those just alluded 
to, remains on the frontier, frequently passes into the 
Turkish territory to sow trouble there, and is now on the 
point, it is known, of penetrating again within the fron- 
tier. No efficient measure has been taken to put a stop 
to the trouble occasioned by this perturbation. 

“Some time since, a treaty of commerce, containing 
all kinds of facilities and favour, was entered into; and 
yet it was treated as pernicious to commerce aud obj 
tionable, even before the least experiment was made of it. 

“ These things are contrary to international rights and 
amity, to the duties of a good neighbour; and they 
threaten the interest of the Porte, as well as the tranquil- 
lity of its subjects. ‘The Sublime Porte, in consequence, 
begs the Three Powers, his allies and friends, to invite 
the Greek Goverment to devise means of putting an end 
to this state of suspense, and to terminate ing diffe- 
rences ; to permit no longer perturbators to foment rebel- 
lion in Turkey, and to pursue a line of conduct befitting 
a friendly Government. If the employment of good 
offices by the Powers for the settlement of these affairs 
should produce a satisfactory result, this is all that can be 
desired. If not, it is decided that all Greek interests, and 
commerce and affairs, requiring the support arfd interven- 
tion of the Turkish Government, shall be obstructed and 
treated with little favour. Nor need any observations be 
addressed to the Porte on the subject, since it has every 
right to act thus. It is necessary and important that 
»Greece should give redress in the matters enumerated. 
The Three Powers cannot but recognize and appreciate, 
in their equity, the importance and justice of these com- 
slsdate, teh Goo taeemnanionne ond Ganga tut the nb> 
tinuance of such a state of things must give rise to. The 
Sublime Porte entreats the representatives to inform their 
respective Courts, and begs the Powers to endeavour to 
bring about a speedy solution of the question of Turkish 
property in Greece, according to the note addressed by 
their Envoys to the Government at Athens, as well as a 
settlement of the other affairs enumerated,” &c.—Specta- 
tor, Dec. 4. 


Eye1axp.— When Parliament assembles on the 3d of 
February, it will meet no improved accounts of the state 
of the country. This week has added another to the list 





of great meetings to declare the advance of embarrassment 
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if not of ruin, among all classes in the manufacturing- 
districts. The whole West Riding of Yorkshire has just 
made such a declaration. However tedious these reports 
may be in the detail, from their sameness, and the trite- 
ness of the subject, as well as from their gloomy charac- 
ter, they merit the profoundest attention, as emanating from 
such wide and important tracts of country. District after 
district, each comprehending great counties, has avowed 
itself unable to cope with the burden that oppresses it. If 
the reader were to take a blank map of the United King- 
dom, and to colour those parts which have thus spoken in 
one tint—say in the appropriate hue of black—he would 
find a large portion of the country clothed in the shade 
of trouble; and that the most important and wealthy por- 
tion. It comprises the iron-district of Western Scotland, 
with Paisley and other trading places; the iron-district of 
Wales; Liverpool and Manchester, and the districts be- 
longing to them in Lancashire and North Cheshire; the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; Derby, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, and their surrounding districts. The accounts from 
this wide region are all alike; they represent such a state 
of things as, when it is permanent, is called the decay of 
nations—their retrograde condition. Now these represen- 
tations cannot be neglected in the ensuing session. If 
they are denied, proof must be brought against the accu- 
mulated evidence in support of them. If they are admit- 
ted, it becomes those who make the admission to say, 
whether they pronounce the evil to be hopeless, and dare 
openly to resign the empire to its decline and fall, or whe- 
ther it is to be remedied. In the last case, if they will 
not accept the remedies offered, they must produce other 
remedies of their own. No one will venture to think of 


prolonging passive neglect—Spectator, Dec. 18. 


France.—Parties in France are preparing for the ap- 
proaching Parliamentary campaign ; and there are reports 
of a monstrous coalition of the Opposition to begin with, 
between the restless M. Thiers, the decorous Count Molé, 
and the Duke of Orleans. The single object of attack is 
M. Guizot, the prime mover of it M. Thiers. The histo- 
rian of the Revolution presents a curious combination of 
great ability frustrated by want of purpose, and of per- 
sonal insignificance redeemed by indomitable reckless ac- 
tivity. It is perhaps as much for the energy of his charac- 
ter as for his want of moral scruple that Louis Philippe 
entertains that mysterious leaning towards the Ex-Minis- 
ter which has puzzled the public from time to time. At 
present it so happens that the stable Guizot is the obstacle 
to his schemes for the time being ; and so M. Thiers casts 
about to inveigle the other Ex-Minister Molé and the 
Heir-apparent into dislodging the obstruction. The Prince 
bears the character of being a dull man; and among his 
hunts for ifnportance he may find M. Thiers’s field of ac- 
tion as pleasant to expatiate in as Algeria with its heat, 
razzias, Arabs, and camp-diseases. So the Prince may 
be as easy an acquisition for the statesman-littérateur as 
he would most likely prove valueless. That the expe- 
rienced Molé should overtly help the Democrat to oust a 
moderate Conservative merely because he is moderate, 
seems most unlikely. 

These rumours are of small account intrinsically : they 
only serve to show how little the parties of the state in 
France possess either fixity of purpose or cohesion among 
themselves. The mischief seems to be, not that statesmen 
are still more intoxicated with low ambition than in more 
cold-blooded England, but the whole people are still to 
seek for first principles. Hence that versatility which 
surprises less by the rapid change of its objects than by 
the utter difference and want of connexion between those 
objects: one day the popular hobby is armaments and | 
war with Great Britain; next war with all the world; | 
then resistance to war-taxes ; then Spanish intervention ; 
now it is war with M. Guizot. Half of M. Thiers’s 
power, such as it is, appears to be that no change can be | 
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too rapid for him to accommodate himself to it a8 soon as 
it is made; that no project can be too crude or extray 
gant for him to embrace it as soon as proposed; and the 
he is universally known as the readiest for any specu. 
tion that will employ his smartness and bestow j 
tance—a sort of patient, self-adjusting, ever-pointed states. 
man, suited for all classes and all seasons, and ever ready 
to execute any orders on the shortest notice, with 
punctuality, and despatch—if he can. Such is one of 
France’s leading men.—Spectator, Dee. 11. 


Grnmany.—The Times has become as enthusiastic in 
support of the independence of the smaller States of the 
German Confederation as Lord Palmerston was in su 
port of the independence of the Ottoman Empire. «The 
power of England,” said the Leading Journal last Saty. 
day, “ has not been used to prevent any allied people from 
acceding to the Prussian League; but we are much mis. 
taken if it be not readily put forward to protect any who 
complain of being forced to join it.” 

Any person unacquainted with the actual state of affairs 
would imagine that the Prussian Government had been 
threatening to bombard other nations into its Customs 
Union. This valorous effusion, however, has been elicited 
simply by the angry remarks of that portion of the Ger 
man press which is in favour of incorporating the whole 
of the Germanic Confederation within the frontier-line of 
the Customs Union. It sounds very like “a voice from 
Hanover ;” the King of that country being the most x 
tive leader at the present moment of the party in Germany 
opposed to the further extension of the Prussian Custums 
Union. 

During the reigns of the first two English Kings of the 
House of Hanover, those monarchs made ample use of 
the increased facilities of raising money bestowed upon 
them by their accession to the British throne. 
duced this country to be security for the 
incurred in attempting to arrange the in 
the German Empire in the way most 
interests as Electors of Hanover; and 
them. The annual expenditure of 
many years was augmented, and its permanent 
been increased, by the payment of subsidies to Prusis 
and other great vassals of the Empire, to induce them to 
act for the advantage of the Elector of Hanover. Ats 
later period, in the wars of the French Revolution, the 
part taken by Great Britain was clearly more for the st 
vantage of the Elector of Hanover than of the nation 
which bore the toil and burden of the affray. Without 
entertaining any particular regard for the Duke of Cu» 
berland, we have on former occasions felt ourselves bound 


to protest against the outrageous humbug by which the 


Whigs sought to make a bugaboo of that prince in order 
frighten silly people into their own arms; but if the al 
vent of the party most closely allied to him in political sy" 
pathies is to be followed by the immersion of this county 
in the intrigues of the Germanic Confederation, to gratty 
his wishes, we shall begin to think the King of Hanoet 
at least a serious nuisance. . Z 
The truth is, that in 80 far as the interests of this 
try are concerned, it is not very easy to “ 
the extension of the Customs Union over tho oie “ 
ritory of the Germanic Confederation would make 
against them. With some of the States it might pl 
the commercial relations of Britain in a more a 
ble position, with others it might improve them, i 
others again it might leave them exactly as they 
would not be easy, without more extensive scours 
knowledge of statistical details than has yet 
by any person who has written on the subject, 
fair balance of advantages and disadvantages. 
comes the consideration, that the ; principle ¢ 
the Union is the establishment of one uniform sre 
customs, worked by one central authority for 
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of Germany. The existing tariff of the Union is not 


eseatial : it may be made a subject of treaty ; and upon 
the whole there scems a better prospect of coming to some 
satisfactory arrangement, when negotiations are to be con- 
juded by one diplomatist or body of deplomatists acting 
for a whole community, than when separate treaties have 
tobe patched up with every individual member of that 


al therefore, presuming to pronounce dogmatic- 
ally on the subject, we can say, with at least some show 
of probability, that the incorporation of the whole of 
Germany into one Customs Union may ultimately be of 
advantage to Great Britain. But whatever be the bearing 
of such an arrangement on British interests, there can be 
ite doubt in the mind of any unbiassed observer that it 
iscalculated to promote the interests of Germany. The 
throwing down of the innumerable and perplexed lines 
of customhouse hedges which used to intersect that coun- 
try, effectually checking the spirit of enterprise and cramp- 
ing the development of internal industry, is truly an ex- 
tension of the principles of free trade. It might be more 
for the advantage of Germany if those principles had been 
more operative in prescribing the relations to be adopted 
towards other countries; but what has been done and is 

by the Prussian Customs Union is a step in 
the right direction. And even though the measure were 
less clearly fraught with benefits to the people of the 
States comprising the Germanic Confederation, that body 
hasan undeniable right to adopt it if it think fit. The 
Confederation has been expressly recognized as an exist- 
ing power by every state in Europe that took part in the 
amangements of the Congress of Vienna. Its members 
have bound themselves to act in certain respects as an 
incorporated body. No other state has a right to interfere 
with their internal regulations, so long as nothing is done 
that violates their original compact so far as to entitle any 
of them to hold it dissolved. 

“Neither Hamburg, nor any Hanse Town or German 
Sate whose independence is guaranteed by the treaty of 
Vienna, will Lord Aberdeen, we are convinced, allow to be 
forced into any line of policy reluctantly,” says the Times. 
Ani what is here meant by “ forced” is explained by the 
blame attributed to Lord Palmerston for “allowing Frank- 
fort to be forced and wheedled” into the League—much 
in the came manner (but with less demonstration of 
open violence) that the majority in the House of Lords 
was “ forced and wheedJed” into the Reform Bill. The 
States belonging to the Customs Union availed them- 
selves of the power they derived from local position, and 
the relation in which Frankfort stood to the Confedera- 
lon, to oblige it, reluctantly, to merge its individual in a 
common interest, or what they believed to be such. 
Though the same game should be played with the King 
of Hanover, and his Majesty should feel sore at finding 
his sovereign will thus controlled, that would not justify 
. een using the power intrusted to him for 

tof thi 5 ant . 
caddies country, to gratify the self-will of his 

Hanover is a member of the German Confederation, 
nd must settle its differences with any of its confederate 
Sutes by the means which the articles of Union place at 
tama. It is to be hoped that no British Minister 
iu ts day will dare to repeat in the House of Commons 

‘andalous declaration of Charles Fox, that Hanover 
"sas dear to him as Hampshire, ‘The accident of the 
“eoession of a female to the British Crown has again 
Hanover and Great Britain sovereigns a-piece ; and 
—— future Ministers of any pretext for involving 

country in quarrels with which it has nothing to do, 
means oueht to be adopted for rendering this arrange- 
who Pemmanent. We would not exactly talk—like some 
wie ape ang bet ont a bill of exclusion di- 
sguinet g of Hanover; but a law declaring 
that any King of Hanover to whom the succession to 
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| the British Throne shall open, must before ascending it 
| transfer Hanover to his next heir not in the direct line of 
| British succession, would be for the benefit of both na- 


tions.—Spectator, Dec. 11. 


Cuina.—The Chinese, in the European sense of the 
character of a resident Ambassador, do not know what it 
means. All the foreign nations with whom they hold 
diplomatic relations, such as the Tartar tribes, the Coreans, 
the Tonquinese, and the Siamese, are either substantially 
or nominally their tributaries. The so-called Ambassa- 
dors, or rather special messengers of the nations in ques- 
tion, are but so many tribute-bearers, or petitioners and 
solicitors for some one petty favour or another. Such e 
thing as a resident agent of a foreign Sovereign, hedged in 
by the privileges and inviolabilities which our law of 
nations confers upon him, is equally unknown to the Chi- 
nese and to the small nations that are their neighbours. It 
has been the habit of the Chinese for some thousands of 
years to treat all foreign nations as inferiors—nay, their 
own assumed superiority is one of the instruments by 
which a feeble and unwieldy Government maintains its 
authority over three hundred and seventy millions of timid 
but industrious semi-barbarians. This, according to their 
immemorial experience, is not ignorance, for down to their 
present contest with us, they have never been approached 
except by dependents or suitors. It follows, then, that to 
insist on a resident British Ambassador is to insist that the 
Chinese shall alter a fundamental principle of the consti- 
tution of their Government. ‘I'he proposition, then, creates 
aserious obstacle, in the very outset, to all negotiation, 
and consequently insures the prolongation of the war. A 
British resident Ambassador at Pekin will of course be 
considered as neither more nor less than a dangerous 
foreign spy, whose presence perils the entire fabric of 
Government. 

Let us suppose, however, that the Chinese, through a 
due expenditure of British blood and treasure, have n 
so heartily drubbed that they yield the point. The repre 
sentative of her Majesty Queen Victoria commences his 
diplomatic career, and the certain course that will be pur- 
sued towards him from the moment he sets his foot on the 
Chinese soil, by a Government whose *‘ well-understood 
a and bad faith’? has been proclaimed and gazetted 

y our present Plenipotentiary (himself probably the very 
man that will be the first Ambassador,) must be obvious 
to the meanest capacity. If it does not evade the letter, it 
will, to a moral certainty, evade the spirit of the treaty. 
Every expedient that a very cunning people can devise 
will be put in requisition for his annoyance. Like Lords 
Macartney and Amherst, he will be proclaimed to the 
people, desta the whole length of his journey, as a 
** tribute-bearer,’’ and at every step of his progress to the 
capital he will be committed into vexatious contests about 
his dignity, and compelled to lecture and protocol the 
Chinese, in an unknown tongue, touching their duties 
towards the sacred persons of Ambassadors. 

But let us fancy that he is at last at the capital, and that 
all the difficulties of presentation, without the performance 
of the Ku-tao, have been poe | surmounted. Neither 
the Ambassador nor any one of his suite (two or three 
smattering interpreters excepted) know one word of the 
language of the country. All are ignorant of the laws, 
institutions, and manners of the people. The Mission is 
now 1,200 miles from that part of the coast of China 
which is nearest to India and Europe, viz., Canton, and 
of course the same distance from the seat of that British 
trade which it is the chief object and intention of a Mission 
to protect. 

Our very efficient Ambassador will be 5,000 miles dis- 
tant from Caleutte, the seat of our Indian Executive, and, 
by the shortest cut, about 12,000 from England! The 
British Ambassador’s despatches must be entrusted to the 
Court Estafettes, for there can exist no other possible 
means of conveyance for them. Being so, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a will not be forwarded at the rate of 
‘603 le aday.’’ If they are, however, they will reach 
Canton in three weeks. Three weeks more will take 
them to Calcutta, if the communication be by steam (two 
months on an average if it be not,) and supposing the 
same expedition, without an hour’s delay, to be used with 
the reply, the Ambassador may get an answer to his des- 
patch in three months. 
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But our Ambassador corresponds not with Calcutta, 
but London. From Pekin to London, su ing no ob- 
stacle or accident, a despatch may be conveyed in three 
months ; and, under equally favourable — the reply 
may be sent, supposing that which never > t 
there is no procrastination at the Foreign ice, within 
the same time. In short, our Am jor may receive 
his instructions, if very lucky, in six months after the 
occurrence of the emergency which may have given rise 
to his despatch, but nine are more likely. 

It is unne to tell any man who has his senses 
about him, and who has had the least experience of such 


things, that the Ambassador who is placed under such | 


circumstances as we have described is virtually incarce- 
rated, and subjected to a daily and hourly surveillance of 
the most vexatious, provoking, and jealous nature, his 
guards and gaolers being among the most astute, profligate, 
unprincipled, and conceited people on the face of the earth. 

or any useful or efficient service, a resident Ambassa- 
dor in such a sinister predicament is utterly valueless, 
whatever his personal merit. On the other hand, we may 
calculate with certainty on his doing, whether he will or 
not, much mischief, fn his person the European law of 
nations is pretty sure to be violated by a Government that 
knows nothing about it, that has violated it already, and 
which, if it did know it, would think it its interest to in- 
fringe it. War will be the result, and the result of a war 
the conquest of China, and consequently the retention of 
the conquest. The conquest wall not perhaps be a very 
arduous enterprise, but unquestionably the retention would 
not be an — one to any E n nation, and still 
less to one that is pe groaning under the burthen of 
governing a hundred millions of Indians. 

But perhaps the records of Oriental diplomacy afford 
mee ay for the instructions supposed to have been sent 

‘om the Foreign Office. Let us look, then, into this mat- 
ter, first premising that the institution of resident Ambas- 
sadors belongs only to modern Europe, and was as un- 
known to the Europe of om and the middle 
as it is now to the East,—from Persia to China. The 
Turks, after 400 years’ residence in Europe, were still so 
little European in this matter that their invariable practice 
towards an European nation with which they quarrelled, 
as long as they had power, was to imprison its Ambassa- 
dor in the Castle of the Seven Towers. They did so with 
the Ambassador of the French Republic even so late as 
the beginning of the present century. 

As we recede from Europe and proceed eastward, mat- 
ters get worse and worse, because the people get more 
ignorant of E an institutions, and we, from distance, 
less able to punish an infraction of them. About five-and- 
thirty years ago our restless diplomacy, terrified at the 
moment at the bugbear of French invasion of India, placed 
a resident Ambassador at the Court of Persia; and by 
dint of subsidies in arms and money, and—doing nothing, 
it was tranquilly maintained for some years. But in due 
course it became inconvenient to pay the pecuniary sub- 
sidy, which the Court of Persia had, in fact, forfeited by 
ite own conduct. The British Ambassador was, how- 
ever, sent for to Court, and directed to pay the instalment 
whic was said to be due, or lose his head. He escaped, 

ver, with his head on his shoulders, and lives to be 
ist India Director. 

T >is affair was patched up, and the Embassy re-esta- 
blisucd, the fear which now perplexed Secretaries of State 
and Ambassadors being not French, but Russian invasion 
of lads ally a bugbear, as Khiva, Herat, and Afgha- 
nistan satisfactorily testify. Russia, notwithstanding, 
attacked Persia, wrested from it some of its fairest pro- 
vinces,—established in the Persian empire a complete and 


ese pe influence, and consequently was, by the whole 
readth of Persia, nearer to India than it was before Bri- 
About three years ago 
our Ambassador was once more insulted, and withdrew, 
and for two whole yoogs (nothing the worse for that) we 


tain had an Embassy at Teheran. 


no mission at the Persian Court. 

Tt was about this time that our diplomatists proclaimed 
to the world that a certain obscure town, fortress, and 
petty state on the Eastern confines of Persia was the key 
of India, the said key being all the while about 1,500 miles 
from the portal, and the intervening distance being com- 

osed of deserts, mountains, marshes, and robbers. The 
ey, however, must not be permitted to fall into the hands 
of the Russians and Persians, and with the indirect assist- 
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ance of lish arms and English engi i 
cessfully defended. Ofcourse, a British reed 
sador is established at Herat; but, in the course 
short months, he is almost literally kicked out, and 
escapes with his life. ‘The insult has neit 

ished, nor, in prudence, can it be. All the We 
have, indeed, ventured upon is, to denounce the Vizier of 
Herat—the man whom we had before publi 

down to his ‘‘ venerable 


Next we have a resident Ambassador at the Court 
Cabul, and there he is maintained, and has been so, 
with his puppet the obtrusive King, for the last 
years, at an expenditure of the Indian revenue of 
millions a year, and a powerful army, the sole instrument 
by which any Oriental diplomacy can be made efficient, 

Our last example, however, is perhaps the most ip 
point. About fifteen years ago, at the cost of about fifteen 
millions sterling, we beat the Burmese, marched an army 
within a few miles of their capital, wrested some provinces 
from them, made them pay a fine of two millions, and 
forced a resident Ambassador upon them. During the 
reign of the beaten monarch the Ambassador hed aiton 
- quiet life of it; but the new King, in express violation 
of the treaty, said he would have no British Ambassador 
at his Court. One was, notwithstanding, sent; but the 
Burmese Court allowed him to linger for four months, 
under a rigorous surveillance, and half incarcerated on a 
sand-bank within the bosom of the Irawaddi, until, for the 
safety of his health and life, he found it ne toretire. 
The Indian Government very judiciously poked the 
affront, and very properly no longer insist on re-esis- 
blishing this foolish and uncalled for mission. Now the 
distance between the Burmese capital and the British 
Indian capital is but 1,200 miles, or the same that lies be- 
tween Pekin and Canton, the communication being in the 
first case all by water, and in the last nearly all by land, 
to say nothing of the 5,000 miles of sea which lie between 
Canton and Calcutta, or the 10,000 of sea and land be- 
tween China and England. 

The example which appears to have misled our diplo- 
matists is the case of our resident diplomatic agents at the 
Native Courts within conquered Hindustan; but itis plain 
enough that this is not an instance in point. The agents 
in question are, in fact, not resident Ambassadors, but s0 
many little viceroys set over subjugated and tributary ns. 
bobs and rajahs, and whose privileges and authority are 
maintainéd, not by the law of nations, which nabobs and 
rajahs care as little about as their ‘‘ word of honour ;” but 
by the presence of 200,000 bayonets, an enormous park of 
artillery, innumerable fortresses, a paramount navy, & 
revenue of £20,000,000, with England, the magna wrun 
mater, in the back-ground, to furnish inexhaustible 7 
plies of men equal to the first conquerors—to prevent 
intrusion of interlopers and keep a clear stage. 

There is no precedent, then, in our Eastern { 
that will sanction the hope of any good from the establish: 
ment of a permanent British Mission at the Court 
China, but, on the contrary, all precedent and all reason 
are equally against it. Ifa resident Ambassador eek 
maintained at Pekin in the integrity of his functions oo 
privileges, we have not the least hesitation in thinking 
there ought at the same time to be maintained a resident 
British fleet and army, at the cost of a million a a 
the coast of China. If the one be indispensable, 
is a necessary accompaniment. , 

We Sold oed am ean nothing else from the Chinese 
but their trade, and this will be insured, not by reside 
Ambassadors in diplomatic cages, but by insular or Pein 
sular British emporia along their coasts, W oon 
fitting and convenient positions for such a pu wealth 
our wealth and commercial activity, and with the 
and commercial activity of the Chinese of the sea-oan, 
by far the most distinguished, in thie respect ry heed 
pe of Asia, these emporia would soon Fong o 
0! rity, securing to us, on e J ; 
valuable in the trede of China, and without mee 
danger of motliing in Chinese politics. Of . 
character of the Chinese we have, b vill bei 
enough . satisfy " that such ard sof 
pregnable against the troopers ? hog $ a 
China, although not garrisoned and like Malia 
Gibraltar.—. iner, Dec. 4. 
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GREY’S AUSTRALIA. 


From the Examiner. 
of Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North West and Western Australia: during 
the Years 1837, ’38, and ’39: under the Autho- 
rity of her Majesty’s Government. By George 
Grey, Esq., Governor of South Australia. 2 
vols. Boone. 


Tus expedition described in these volumes was 

posed in the latter part of 1836, A great por- 
tion of the western coast and interior of the great 
continent of Australia was at that time unvisited 
andunknown. In accepting Capt. Grey’s propo- 
als to undertake such an expedition, the instruc- 
tions of the Government appear briefly to have 
heen: that he was to gain information as to the 
ral state of North Western Australia, its re- 
sources, and the course and direction of its rivers 
awd mountain ranges; to familiarize the natives 
with the British name and character ; to search for 
ad record all information regarding the natural 
productions of the country, and all details that 
might bear upon its capabilities for colonization or 
the reverse ; and to collect specimens of its natural 
history. And so faithfully was this duty dis- 
charged ; with so much knowledge, enterprise, and 
undaunted perseverance ; that on Capt. Grey’s re- 
tum at the close of 1840, after an absence of three 
years, he was appointed to the government of 
South Australia. His recall to that country, con- 
sequent on this, delayed the publication of the pre- 
wat work ; and it is of course issued without the 
aivantage of his personal superintendence. 

The scientific results of the expeditions may be 
iniefly described. They do not appear to have 
een successful in the main object Capt. Grey had 

to himself. The extraordinary problem 
of the absence of all outlets for any large rivers, 
ems to us to be as little solved as ever. Yet 
wme valuable additions have been made to pre- 
Tous geogra hical discovery ; and in what was 
ascertained of the condition of the aboriginal in- 
bitants, a great source of advantage and better 
ay he opened. The country examined was 
hat between Cape Cuvier and Swan River; and 
it the course of explorations and surveys of the 
toast between those limits, ten rivers were dis- 
wvered: some of importance, when contrasted 
vith the other known ones of Western Australia : 
Wo Rew mountain ranges were also found: and 

y three somewhat extensive districts of 

a Of these the largest and most fertile has 
= named by Capt. Grey, the Province of Vic- 


Py the interest of the volumes before us is a 
W quite apart from the extent of the discoveries. 
; det known expeditions much more success- 
iat have rarely seen a more interesting book. 
full of splendid description, and startling per- 
adventure. Without any undue self-trum- 
Pang 5 but written in a plain, manly, unaffected 
on and composed for the most part of journals 
“own as closely as possible to each day’s suf- 
or wanderings ;—it is really a noble evi- 

mand oo courage, constancy, and self-com- 
fer ch have animated Captain Grey through 

~ ¢., exertions of no ordinary kind. One of 
en 4 ome some gallant and able conduct, 
ve broken down and left the party : 


» @ young man of i 
Marca, 18 ng _ eee — 
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and resource, ane sunk at last beneath suffer- 
ings none had fought against more bravely, and 
was found dead ina certain part of the bush which 
he seems himself to have selected for his grave; 
but Capt. Grey, half murdered by the natives, 
more than half choked with thirst, and often near- 
ly starved to death, pushed on to the object in view 
with unflinching determination and steady endur- 
ance. It was. assuredly not for the want of these 
qualities, and in their most high-spirited forms, that 
he was ultimately foiled in any part of that object. 
Nor did he fail to find admirable seconds in two or 
three of the men he took out with him. An old 
sailor, named Ruston, is entitled to particular men- 
tion. 

And of this praise, so richly due to the manner 
in which the dangers were endured, the manner in 
which they are described should, as we have inti- 
mated, come in for no inconsiderable share. The 
scene of the first serious encounter with the na- 
tives, for example, is admirably given. Capt. 
Grey was accompanied by only two men; Corpo- 
ral Coles, belonging to the — ; and a 

oung man from the Cape; the duty of the latter 

ing to mark the route for return by chipping the 
barks of the trees. He had neglected this duty in 
one case, and Capt. Grey sent him back. This 
adventure followed : 

‘* Finding that the man remained absent longer 
than I had expected, I called loudly to him, but 
received no answer, and therefore passed round 
some rocks which hid the tree from my view to 
look after him. Suddenly I saw him close to me 
breathless, and s hless with terror, and a na- 
tive with his spear fixed in a throwing-stick, in 
full pursuit of him ; immediately numbers of other 
natives burst upon my sight; each tree, each rock, 
seemed to give forth its black denizen, as if by en- 
chantment. 

«A moment before, the most solemn silence 
pervaded these woods; we deemed that not a hu- 
man being moved within miles of us, and now they 
rang with savage and ferocious yells, and fierce 
armed men crowded round us on every side, bent 
on our destruction. 

«* There was something very terrible in so com- 
plete and sudden a surprise. Certain death ap- 
peared to stare us in the face; and from the de- 
termined and resolute air of our opponents, I im- 
mediately guessed that the man who had first seen 
them, instead of boldly standing his ground, and 
calling to Coles and myself for assistance, had at 
once, like a coward, run away; thus giving the 
natives confidence in themselves, and a contempt 
for us ; and this conjecture I afterwards ascertained 
was perfectly true. 

«« We were now fairly engaged for our lives ; es- 
cape was impossible, and surrender to such ene- 
mies out of the question. 

** As soon as [I saw the natives around me, I 
fired one barrel of my gan over the head of him 
who was pursuing my dismayed attendant, hoping 
the report would have checked his further career. 
He proved to be the tall man seen at the camp, 

ainted with white. My shot stopped him not; 
fe still closed on us, and his spear whistled by my 
head; but whilst he was fixing another in his 
throwing-stick, a ball from my second barrel struck 
him in the arm, and it fell powerless by his side. 
He now retired behind a rock, but the others still 
pressed on. 

Sp. or Mag. w 
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«I now made the two men retire behind some 
neighbouring rocks, which formed a kind of pro- 
tecting parapet along our front and right flank, 
whilst 1 cao pest on the left. Both my barrels 
were now exhausted; and I desired the other two 
to fire separately, whilst I was reloading; but to 
my horror, Coles, who was armed with my rifle, 
reported hurriedly that the cloth case with which 
he had covered it for protection against rain, had 
become entangled. His services were thus lost at 
a most critical moment, whilst trying to tear off 
the lock cover; and the other man was so para- 
lyzed with fear, that he could do nothing but ery 
out, ‘Oh, God! sir, look at them! look at them! 

“In the mean time, our opponents pressed more 
closely round ; their spears kept whistling by us, 
and our fate seemed inevitable. The light-coloured 
man, spoken of at the camp, now appeared to di- 
rect their movements. He sprang forward to a 
rock not more than thirty yards from us, and post- 
ing himself behind it, threw a spear with such 
deadly force and aim, that had I not drawn myself 
forward by a sudden jerk, it must have gone 
through my body, and as it was, it touched my 
back in flying by. Another well-directed spear, 
from a different ay would have pierced me in 
the breast, but, in the motion made to avoid it, it 
struck upon the stock of my gun, of which it 
carried away a portion by its force. 

** All this took place in a few seconds of time, 
and no shot had been fired but by me. I now re- 
cognized in the light-coloured man an old enemy 
who had led on the former attack against me on 
the 22d of December. By his cries and gestures, 
he now appeared to be urging the others to sur- 
round and press on us, which they were rapidly 
doing. 
“ Seow now that but one thing could be done to 
save our lives, so I gave Coles my gun to complete 
the reloading, and took the rifle Thich he had not 
yet disengaged from the cover. I tore it off, and 
stepping out from behind our parapet, advanced to 
the rock which covered my light-coloured oppo- 
nent. I had not made two steps in advance when 
three spears struck me nearly at the same moment, 
one of which was thrown by him. I felt severely 
wounded in the hip, but knew not exactly where 
the others had struck me. The force of all knocked 
me down, and made me very giddy and faint, but 
as I fell, I heard the savage yells of the natives’ 
delight and triumph; these recalled me to myself, 
and, roused by ee rage and indignation, 
I made a strong effort, rallied, and in a moment 
was on my legs; the spear was wrenched from my 
wound, and my havresack drawn closely over it, 
that neither my own party nor the natives might 
see it, and I advanced again steadily to the rock. 
The man became alarmed, and threatened me with 
his club, 7 most furiously; but as I neared 
the rock, behind which all but his head and arm 
was covered, he fled towards an adjoining one, 
dodging dexterously, according to the native man- 
ner of confusing an assailant and avoiding the cast 
of his spear; but he was scarcely uncovered in his 
flight, when my rifle ball pierced him through the 
back, between the shoulders, and he fell heavily on 
his face with a deep groan. : 

“‘ The effect was electrical. The tumult of the 
combat had ceased: not another spear wasthrown, 
not another yell was uttered. Native after native 
dropped away, and noislessly disappeared. I stood 
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alone with the wretched sa d 

and my two men close to me Mehiol ferent 
the attitude of deep attention; and as | looked 
upon the dark rocks and forests, now sudden 
silent and lifeless, but for the sight of the unhapp. 
being who lay on the ground before me, I couli 
have thought that the whole affair had been a her. 
rid dream. 

“* For a second or two I gazed on the scene, anf 

then returned to — former position. I took my 

un from Coles, which he had not yet finish 
oading, and gave him the rifle. I then went up 
to the other man, and gave him two balls to held 
but when I on them in his hands they rulled 
upon the earth,—he could not hold them, fir he 
was completely paralyzed with terror, and they fell 
through his fingers; the perspiration streamed 
from every pore; he was ghastly pale, and trem- 
bled from head to foot; his limbs refused their 
functions; his eyes were so fixed in the direction 
in which the natives had disappeared that I could 
draw his attention to nothing else; and he still 
continued repeating, ‘Good God, sir! look a 
them,—look at them.’ ” 


The native perished from his wound: Capt, 
Grey’s sufferings from his were long and severe; 
and served greatly to aggravate much subsequent 
distress—incident to the changes of soil and cl: 
mate. 

These would seem to be extraordinary. They 





are made up of violent extremes of drought and 
moisture. The arid desert and the uninhabitable 
swamp, are the only pleasing varieties that assail 
every explorer, in struggling through the bush r- 
= of Australia. And of these, the desert is the 
east supportable. Capt. Sturt’s experience of the 
climate when he was obliged to abandon further 
investigation of the Darling; and in which, we 
recollect, he described even dogs sinking, and ani- 
mals native to the place unable to struggle against 
it; was encountered, with increase of horror, by 
Capt. Grey and his companions. The reader cat- 
not have a better idea of the extent of misery ul- 
dergone than by a glimpse of what was thankfully 
accepted as a relief from it. We should premise 
that the Kaiber of the following well-told and al- 
fecting incident, was a sort of native guide—with 
no very generous tendencies, as the reader wil 
see. 


“We had marched for about an hour and a 
quarter, and in this time had only made two miles, 
when we suddenly arrived upon the edgs of a 
dried-up bed of a sedgy swamp, which lay in the 
centre of a small plain, where we saw the foot 
mark of a native imprinted on the sand, and agua 
our hearts beat with hope, for this sign appeared 
to announce that we were once mrsre entering the 
regions of animal life. We sooa found that a0- 
odes part of the swamp was thickly 
the footsteps of women and children ; and as 
water-baskets were scattered absut, no doubt 
exist but that we were in the vicinity of water 
We soon discovered several native wells dug 
the bed of the swamp ; but these were all dry, on 
I began again to fear that I was disappointed, w fl 
Kaiber suddenly started up from a thick 
reeds, and made me a sign which was uno’sét, 
by the others, as was evidently his intents, 
hurried up, and found him with his head buried 





a small hole of moist mud,—for I can call it noth 
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I very deliberately raised Kaiber by the 
a as all ezpostulations to him were useless, and 
then called up the others. : 

“Kaiber had completely swelled himself out 
with this thick remy! liquid, and from the mark 
upon the sides of the hole, had evidently consumed 
more than half of the total supply. I first of all 
ok some of this moist mud in my mouth, but 
nding a difficulty in swallowing it, as it was so 
thick, [strained a portion through a handkerchief. 
We had thirsted, with an intense and burning 
thirst, for three days and two nights, during the 
grésier portion of which time we had been taking 

nt exercise under a fierce sun. To conceive 
bos delight of the men when they arrived at this 
little hole of mud, would be difficult. Each, as he 
came up and cast his wearied limbs on the ground 
beside the hole, uttered these words,—‘ Thank 
God;’ and then greedily swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls of the liquid mud, protesting that it was the 
most delicious water, and had a peculiar flavour, 
vhichrendered it far superior to any other he had 
ever tasted.” 


The absurdity of a white man willingly under- 
going all this privation, struck another native at- 
endant of Capt. Grey’s, a sort of cook to the party, 
rery forcibly. The anecdote is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the sharp, lively, inquisitive character, of 
the better part of the intellect of these aborigines. 


“T however lit a fire, and laid down, Imbat be- 
ginning to cook—and then chattering : ‘ What for 
do you, who have plenty to eat, and much money, 

so far away in the bush?’ I felt amazingly 
annoyed at this question, and therefore did not an- 
swer him. *‘ You are thin,’ said he, ‘ your shanks 


we long, your belly is small—you had ow to 
+] 


eat at home, why did you not stop there?’ I was 
vexed at his personalities, besides which it is im- 
possible to make a native understand our love of 
wavel—I therefore replied—‘ Imbat, you compre- 
hend nothing—you know nothing.’—* I know no- 
thing?” answered he ; ‘I know how to keep my- 
self fat; the young women look at me and say, 
Imbat is very handsome, he is fat—they will look 
tt you and say, he not good—long legs—what do 
- know? where is your fat? what for do you 
now so much, if you can’t keep fat? I know 
how to stay at home, and not to walk too far in the 
bush—where is your fat?’—* You know how to 
tlk, long tongue,’ was my reply ; upon which Im- 
: forgetting his anger, burst into a roar of laugh- 


’ 


But Capt. Grey had more painful evidence of 
the effects of his suffering on those who witnessed 
. At his Teturn to Perth, his nearest friends 
torecognize him. He applied at the cot 
of a hospitable settler, whose wife and sister, old 
Payne were busily employed at breakfast ; but 
+ at stared at him, and thought him a crazy 
; ral who used to plague the folks thereabout. 
Mee the poor distressed Captain denied this 
atity—‘they both burst into a roar of laughter, 
and Mrs. Williams said, ‘Well, then, my good 
man, who are you?’—‘ One who is almost starved,’ 
ait reply—‘ Will you take this, then,’ said 
y = handing me a cup of tea she was rais- 
a8 ‘0 her lips—* With all my heart and soul, and 
> a you for it,’ was my answer,—and I 
wed the delicious draught.” His best friend 
upper people of the place “ could not 





believe it was me whom he beheld:” and this was 
his reception at the house of the Governor: 


“The Governor could scarcely credit his sight, 
when he beheld the miserable object that stood be- 
fore him ; but in this as in all other instances in 
which I have known him, the goodness of his 
heart shone conspicuous; not only was every 
kindness shown me, but immediate steps were 
taken to forward assistance to those who were still 
in the bush. Having thus far performed my duty, 
I retired to press a bed once more, having for 
nearly three consecutive months = in the open 
air, on the ground, just at the spot where my day’s 
hardship had terminated. So ch was I, that 
those of my friends, who had heard of my arrival 
and were coming to congratulate me, passed me in 
the street, whilst others to whom I went up, and 
held out my hand, drew back in horror, and said, 
*I beg your pardon, who are you ?’”’ 


oy = | told tales of distressful adventure, 
are not likely to make a book less welcome to the 
comfortable chimney corner of Christmas: but be- 
side the abundance of matter of this kind, there is 
lively writing about pleasanter — in the vo- 
lumes before us, which we are equ bound to 
mention. 

And first let us quote a stgiking anecdote of a 
slave on the South American coast, which occurred 
to Capt. Grey as he was on his way to the Cape, 
from whence the expedition started : 


“* We came in sight of the coast of South Ame- 
rica about noon, and dropped anchor in the har- 
bour of Bahia at four p. m.; and about half an 
hour after I went on shore with Mr. Lushington, a 
— of the name of Wilson taking us in his 

at; there was a slave in the boat, and, not 
knowing that he understood English, I asked Mr. 
Wilson several questions about slaves in general, 
and he gave me a good deal of information on this 
subject, mentioning above other things that the 
—_ of a good slave here varied from £90 to £100; 
1e happened to state that the slaves were wretched 
in their own country, and that frequently large 
numbers were sacrificed to their gods. I never 
saw so fine a burst of natural indignation as the 
slave in the boat evinced at this statement; his lip 
curled up with scorn, his dark eye grew vividly 
bright, and his frame quivered as he made an im- 
passioned reply in Portuguese ; I could not under- 
stand all that he said, but caught enough to know 
the tenor of it, that ‘this was not the case: Eng- 
lishmen or foreigners never visited his country, so 
how could they know?’ It was not so much what 
he said, but the scornful bitterness of his manner, 
that made an impression on me, not easily to be 
effaced.”’ 


Other circumstances occurred before Capt. Grey 
left Bahia, which seem to have strongly forced 
upon him the conviction, that sooner or later, this 
plague spot of slavery will be the destruction of 
the Brazilian empire. ay 

Our next extract is a piece of sea-paintihg off 
the Cape: 

«The sea-birds held their holiday in the stormy 
gale. The lordly and graceful albatross, whose 
motion is a very melody, swept ramen a 
the blast. The smaller Cape pigeons followed us 
fast, passing and repassing across the vessel’s 
track. At last one of them spies a fragment on 
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the waters, which has been thrown overboard :—a 
moment it hovers above, then plunges down. But 
the other birds have seen it too; and all, pouncing 
on the spot, move their wings confusedly, and 
seem to run along the waters with a rapid and 
eager motion. Now is there discord wild amongst 
them. A screaming and diving, swimming and 
running, mingled with a chattering noise. No 
sooner does one gain the morsel, than another 
tears it from him. Who will be the victor here? 
The albatross ;—for he sweeps triumphantly over 
all, swoops down, and with a scream, scares off 
the timid little multitude ; whilst high above his 
head he holds his arching wings ; and now in 
pride and beauty he sits upon the waters, and, 
se fast astern, gradually fades in the twi- 
Jght. 

ee What wonder that a sailor is superstitious? 
Separated in early youth from his home; ere he 
has forgotten the ghost stories of childhood, and 
whilst the young and simple heart still loves to 
dwell upon the marvellous, he is placed in such 
scenes as these: in the dark night, amidst the din 
of waves and storms, he hears wild shrieks upon 
the air, and by him floats huge forms, dim and 
mysterious, from which fancy is prone to build 
strange phantoms; and oft from aged sailors he 
gathers legends andewondrous tales suited to his 
calling ; whilst the narrator’s mysterious tone and 
earnest voice and manner attest how firmly he 
himself believes the story.” 


A different kind of picture, equally well done, 
illustrates some of the least distressing annoyances 
of the early part of the expedition. The fertile 

rts of Australia, the reader needs not be told, are 
in the higher regions. The whole continent in- 
deed is formed of such occasional fertile spots— 
elevated terraces of richness and abundance—se- 
parated by vast interior flats of deserts and marshes, 
gloomy, sterile, and dead. But even when one of 
these rare sections of promised land appear in view, 
its approach from the valleys would seem to be 
most troublesome : 


** The ponies, though weak, bore their burdens 
and submitted to the pack-saddles better than I had 
hoped. The first horse was led up by the stock- 
keeper in safety, with its saddle and load on it; I 
followed with the second, but was not so fortunate. 
I had accomplished about three-fourths of the as- 
cent, when turning one of the sharp corners round 
a rock, the load struck against it, and knocked the 
horse over on its side. I thought for a moment 
that the poor beast would have fallen down the 
precipice, but luckily its roll was checked in time 
to prevent this. There it lay, however, on a flat 
rock, four or five feet wide,—a precipice of 150 
feet on one side of it, and the projecting rock 
against which it had struck on the other,—whilst I 
sat upon its head to prevent it from moving. Its 
long tail streamed in the wind over the precipice ; 
its wild and fiery eye gleamed from its shaggy 
mane and forelock ; and, ignorant of its impending 
danger, it kicked and struggled violently, whilst it 
appeared to hang in mid-air over the gloomy 
depth of this tropical ravine. Anxious as! felt for 
the safety of my pony, I could not be unconscious 
of the singular beauty of the scene during the 
few minutes that elapsed whilst I was repressin 
its struggles, on a narrow ledge of rock, of whic 
the dark brow projected threateningly above me, 
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whilst the noise of a rushing torrent i 
below. I cut the girths of the saddle, whieh ae 
with its load rolled over the precipice, and pi 
with a heavy crash on a rock far down, Even 
then, if the brute had not been a denizen of a wili 
and mountainous oy it must have been log: 
but now, it no sooner felt itself freed from its ig 
cumbrance, than looking sagaciously around and 
then raising itself cautiously up, it stood trembling 
by my side upon the narrow terrace.” 


The men had equal dangers, with a less pictur. 
esque and more amusing sense of them: 


*T could not but smile at the distress of some 
of the men, who had contracted a friendship {or 
the animals they had so long led, when one of their 
favourites got into a difficulty. The exclamations 
of Ruston, the old sailor, were particularly amus- 
ing, as, according tothe position in which the ani- 
mal got bogged, he use¢ to roar out for some one 
* to come and give his pony a heave upon the star. 
board or larboard quarters ;’ and once, when yio- 
lently alarmed at the danger he imagined his pet 
pony to be in, he shouted amain, ‘ By G—, sir, 
she’ll go down by the stern.’ ”” 


Such curious geological phenomena have been 
observed by every traveller on this continent, as » 
have led to some recent speculations of an inge- 
nious kind. It has been suggested, as a mode of 
accounting for the various anomalies described by 
various travellers, that both land and water ar 
still in course of formation; and that these anoma- 
lies will disappear when the causes now in 
gress have attained to their full natural 
Capt. Grey does not go so deeply into the matter, 
but relates, among other things, this curious cir- 
cumstance : 


** Several acres of land on this elevafed position 
were nearly covered with lofty isolated sandstone 
pillars of the most grotesque and fantastic shapes, 
from which the imagination might easily have pic- 
tured to itself forms equally singular and amusing. 
In one place was a regular unroofed aisle, with a 
row of massive pillars ~ —_ ey —— — 
there stood upon a estal what a o 
the legs of on onelet statue, from 39 the body 
had been knocked away. 

“‘ Some of these time-worn columns were covel- 
ed with sweet-smelling creepers, while their bases 
were concealed by a dense vegetation, which added 
much to their very singular appearance. The 
height of two or three which I measured was up- 
wards of forty feet; and as the tops of 
were nearly upon the same level, that of the sur 
rounding country mast at one period have been as 
high as their present summits,—probably much 

igher. 

ch From the top of one of these pillars! surveyed 
the surrounding country, and saw on every sue 
proofs of the same extensive degradation,—#0 ¢F 
tensive, indeed, that I found it very difficult ws ae 
count for; but the gurgling of water, whi df 
heard beneath me, soon put an end to the state 
perplexity in which I was involved, for I ascet 
tained that streams were running in the : 
neath my feet; and on descending and creeping 
into a fissure in the rocks, I found beneath the sur 
face a cavern precisely resembling the remains 
existed above ground, only that this was Te as 
whilst through it ran a small stream, which ia 
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; n must become a perfect torrent. It was 
ni ident to me that ere many years had elapsed 
the roof would give way, and what now were the 
juttresses of dark and gloomy caverns, would 

into day, and become columns clad in green, 
and resplendent in the bright sunshine. In this state 
they would gradually waste away beneath the ever- 
during influence of atmospheric causes, and the 
maternal being then carried down by the streams, 
through a series of caverns resembling those of 
which they once formed a portion, would be swept 
out into the oc¢an, and deposited on sand-banks, to 
ie ised again, at some remote epoch, a new con- 
tinent, built up with the ruins of an ancient world.” 

There seems to be a remarkable absence of the 
more deadly or terrible animals in Australia—as 
indeed there also is, less happily, of animals of 
burden or social use. Snakes, lizards, and kanga- 
mos, are the chief: and concerning the first two, 
nore particularly, the volumes contain a quantity 
of valuable notes for students of natural history. 
We borrow one anecdote for the general reader : 

“Close to this spot the attention of Mr. Lushing- 
oo was drawn to a curious misshapen mass which 
ame advancing from some bushes with a novel and 
weouth motion—he fired, and it fell, and on going 
upto it he found that it was a small kangaroo enve- 
ped in the folds of a large snake, a species of 
Bu. The kangaroo was now quite dead, and 
fattened from the pressure of the folds of the 
make, which being surprised at the disturbance it 

met with, was beginning to uncoil itself, when Mr. 
lushington drew out a pistol and shot it through 
behead. It was of a brownish yellow colour, 
ai eight feet six inches long. The kangaroo we 
fund very eating; and Mr. Walker, who eat 
! — of the snake, considered it to be as great 
idelicacy as an eel, but rather tougher.” 

Of the huge rude paintings found in some of the 
tares, and described by previous travellers as well 
w Capt. Grey, we have no doubt that that solution 
sthe correct one, which supposes them to have 
wen the work of Australian quacks and pretended 
magicians at a remote period. The devices of the 
more recent medicine-men of the Red Indians, are 
tuctly analogous. The figure of the single head 
athe sandstone rock, found by Capt. Grey, does 
ut present the least evidence of having been the 

of a native artist. 

Our last extracts shall be of the aborigines— 
‘neerning whom Capt. Grey reports more favour- 

than any previous traveller. And first: 

“Ithis night observed a circumstance which had 

Selore struck me, namely, that savages care 

iat litle for narratives concerning civilized man, 

any thing connected with other races in 

tte same state, is most greedily received by them.” 

is curious how very civilized some of their 

vices are! A friendly tribe thus received 
-Grey’s account of his wound: 

me When they heard that I had been wounded by 

-tatives to the north, ne persuasions, no protes- 
{Wons, upon my part, could convice them, that my 
thee, in now proceeding in that direction again, 
ptr to gratify curiosity, and not from mo- 

of revenge; but they kept continually re- 

ee me hot to attempt to kil any body until J 

a spot named Yal-gar-in, about ten 


tay, Journey to the north, and they then advised 
Tminately to shoot every body I saw.” 
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This tribe had just fallen into bitter dispute with 
the tribe beyond Yal-gar-in. 

The following, in a work of fiction, would have 
been a stroke worthy of Fielding: 


“The ferocity of the women when they are ex- 
cited exceeds that of the men; they deal dreadful 
blows at one another with their long sticks, and if 
ever the husband is about to spear or beat one of his 
wives, the others are certain to set on her, and treat 
her with great inhumanity.” 


Capt. Grey’s reception by another friendly party, 
a a curious notion that prevailed amen 
em: 


** A sort of procession came up, headed by two 
women, down whose cheeks tears were streaming. 
The eldest.of these came up to me, and looking for 
a moment at me, said, ‘Gwa, gwa, bundo bal,’— 
«Yes, yes, in truth it is him;’ and then throwing 
her arms round me, cried bitterly, her head resting 
on her breast; and although I was totally ignorant 
of what her meaning was, from mere motives of 
compassion, I offered no resistance to her caresses, 
however disagreeable they might be, for she was 
old, ugly, and filthily dirty; the other younger one 
knelt at my feet, also crying. At last the old lady, 
emboldened by my submission, deliberately kissed 
me on each cheek, just in the manner a French 
woman would have done; she then cried a little 
more, and at length relieving me, assured me that 
I was the ghost of her son, who had some time be- 
fore been Killed by a spear wound in his breast. 
The younger female was my sister; but she, 
whether from motives of delicacy, or from an 
imagined backwardness on my part, did not thi 
proper to kiss me. 

«* My new mother expressed almost as much de- 
light at my return to my family as my real mother 
would have done, had I been unexpectedly restored 
to her. As soon as she left me, my brothers, and 
my father (the old man who had previously been 
so frightened,) came up and embraced me after 
their manner,—thatis, they threw their arms round 
my waist, placed their right knee against my right 
knee, and their breast against my breast, holding 
me in this way for several minutes. During the 
time that the ceremony lasted, I, according to the 
native custom, preserved a grave and mournful ex 
pression of countenance. 

“« This belief, that white people are the souls of 
departed blacks, is by no means an uncommon su- 

rstition amongst them; they themselves never 
— an idea of quitting their own land, cannot 
imagine others doing it ;—and thus, when they see 
white people suddenly appear in their country, and 
settling themselves down in particular spots, they 
imagine that they must have formed an attachment 
for this land in some other state of existence; and 
hence conclude the settlers were at one period 
black men, and their own relations. Likenesses, 
either real or imagined, complete the delusion; and 
from the manner of the old woman I have just 
alluded to, from her many tears, and from her warm 
caresses, I feel firmly convinced that she really be- 
lieved I was her son, whose first thought, upon his 
return to earth, had been to revisit his old mother, 
and bring hera present. I will go still farther, and 
say, that although I did not encourage this illusion, 
I had not the heart to try to undeceive the old crea- 
ture, and to dispel her dream of happiness.” 





They are all very fond of singing: anger sings, 
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gladness si 
the universal solace. 
amusing picture : 
“In England, an elderly gentleman, who has 
been at all put out of his way by encroachments 
and trespasses upon his property, sits over his fire 
in the evening, sipping his port, and brooding over 
vengeance by means of the law; but the law is 
tortuous, expensive, and uncertain; his revenge is 
very distant from him; under these circumstances, 
the more the elderly gentleman talks the more irate 
he becomes. Very different is the conduct of the 
elder Australian gentleman. He comes to his hut 
at night in a towering ion ; tucks his legs under 
him, and seats himself upon his heels before the 
fire; he calls to his wife for pieces of quartz, and 
some dried ka sinews, then forthwith begins 
sharpening and polishing his spears, and whilst 
thus occupied, sings to himself— 
I'll spear his liver, 
I'll spear his lights, 
I'll spear his heart, 
I'll spear his thigh, &c. 
* After a while he pauses and examines the 
int he has been a at; itis very sharp, and 
e gives a grunt of satisfaction. His wives now 


chime in— 
The wooden-headed 
Bandy-legged, 
Thin-thighed fellows— 
The bone-rumped, 


Long-s . 
Thin-thighed fellows. 

«The old gentleman looks rather more murder- 
ous, but withal more pleasant, and as he begins 
to sharpen his second spear, he chants out— 

I'll spear their liver, 
I'll spear their bowels, 
I’ll spear their hearts, 
I'll spear their loins. 

** As he warms on the subject, he ships his spear 
in the throwing-stick, quivers it it in the air, and 
imitates rapidly the adventures of the fight of the 
coming day ;—then the recollections of the deeds 
of his youth rush through his mind ; he changes his 
measure to a sort of recitative, and commences an 


s, hunger sings, repletion sings: it is 
Our last extract is a most 
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account of some celebrated ffay of by-gone tine. 
the children and young men pow fe ite 
neighbouring huts, the old gentleman becons 
more and more vociferous,—first he sticks his 
point under his arm, and lies on his side to imitate 
a man dying, yet se away furiously all the 
time,—then he grows still more animated, ocea. 
sionally adjusting his spear with his throwing-stick 
and quivering it with a peculiar grace. The youne 
women now come timidly up to see what is goi 
on; little flirtations take place in the back-ground 
whereat the very elderly gentlemen with very , 
wives, whose dignity would be compromised by 
appearing to take an interest in passing events, and 
who have therefore remained seated in their own 
huts, wax jealous, and despatch their mothers and 
aged wives to look after the younger ladies, These 
venerable females have a dread of evil spirits, and 
consequently will not move from the fire without 
carrying a fire-stick in their hands ; the bush is now 
dotted about with these little moving points of fire, 
all making for a common centre, at which ar 
congregated old and young ;—jest follows jest— 
one peal of laughter rings close upon the heels of 
another, the elderly gentleman is loudly applauded 
by the bystanders, and having fairly pon te mr 
out of himself, he assists in getting up the dances 
and songs, with which their evening terminates.” 


The book closes with a number of humane sug- 
gestions for a better treatment of the aborigines at 
the hands of the English government, well worthy 
of adoption. It is difficult to imagine this mee 
after Capt. Grey’s account, in that last and lowest 
state of inferiority which has been commonly at 
tributed to them. In physical formation they may 
be inferior to the negro: but in intelligence, we 
should say, they are certainly superior. Their 
ready _ of acquiring such accomplishments 
as reading and writing, is extraordinary : and their 
lively acuteness, their general good humour, and 

sense, mark them out for a much higher seal 
of civilization than has yet been thought of even 
possible application to them. We sincerely trust 
that Capt. Grey’s recommendation will exact the 
proper attention. 





COOK’S VOYAGES. 


Yie.pre to some in the importance of the re- 
ions discovered, as a navigator Cook has never 
nm surpassed; and he is worthy of honour as 
being the first who showed that the frightful mor- 
tality of long voyages was not an essential condi- 
tion, but arose from ignorance and want of care, and 
could be remedied by strict attention and proper 
sea-stores. Nota man who embarks upon a dis- 
tant voyage and returns with health and life, nay, 
not a seaman in any service, but owes a deep debt 
of _—- to the great circumnavigator. 
ut James Cook was not a mere skilful and de- 
termined seainan, or a judicious originator of naval 
economy: he was a man of great native shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, observing keenly and with dis- 
crimination the strange scenes and peoples among 
whom he was cast; and though on the first voyage 
Banks without doubt collected some of the mate- 
rials supplied to the arranger of the work, the 
ater part of the matter is substantially Cook’s. 
e compilation or arrangement of the materials 





tors has generally been attn- 
but let Sie been done by 


collected by the nav: 
— to prema ey 3 o 
whom it may, the es 
Round the World is Kyat book for the traveller 
or vo r, in every point of view. The — 
has so thoroughly possessed himself with his sv 
ject and its matter, that he seems to be narrating 
adventures that occurred to himself or fell withia 
his own observation. The composition 1s es), 
clear, and full of matter; the characteristics of set 
and land, men and wenn, manners and — 
very surprisi reserved ; the descrip 

a romastahly ite-like air, without the sights 
pearance of effort ; and the reflections, th in 
above Cook, and probably Banks, are —_ ms 
and judicious. Of course, the merit “4 
stance of the work must belong to the great D# 
gator, and much probably of the form; but without 
skilful editing and well-considered additions, 
Voyages would not have been what they now 
the most able and interesting narrative 
venturous discovery ever publ ’ 


literature in “ Voyages and Travels.”—Specl 


tain James Cook 
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From the United Service Journal. 
ANSON’S EXPEDITION.—Parr II. 


Tae Centurion now made the best of her way to- 
wards China, and on the 12th of November anchored 
in Macao Roads, without having met any remarkable 
gecarrence on her passage, Save an alarm of fire 
when off Formosa. The Chinese, a people always 
‘ealous of Strangers, vexatiously ha: the Com- 


modore, by equivocating measures, as to refitting the 


hip § " 
sseracied the shufflin 


but his firmness and conciliating carriage 
of the Celestials. . Altes 
rovoking delays, the ship was thoroughly re- 
a * the Typa; i seovisions were mares by ; 
and, as she had entered twenty-three new hands, her 
oficers and crew now amounted to two hundred and 
twenty-seven healthy men, which, though still a short 
complement, was superior to what they had —_ 
heen used to. The Spaniards were informed of all 
these transactions, and a bold fellow had undertaken 
to burn her while lying on the careen, for a consi- 
deration of forty thousand dollars,—though a disa- 
greement among the magnates of Manilla frustrated 
the hydropyric plot. But the Commodore, who on 
his part had received intimation of what was in 
agitation, took such precautions that the chance of 
the enemy would have been desperate. 
The ship being fitted for sea, was wa out of 
the Typa, the “ harbour of several islands,” and 
she made sail on the 19th of April, 1743. Though 
the Commodore had masked his intentions by an 
ostensible intimation that he was bound to Batavia, 
yet, undismayed by his former disasters, he designed 
once more to risk the casualties of the Pacific 
Ocean, and persevere in his efforts to intercept the 
Acapuleo ship and her consort, on their passage to 
Manilla. He therefore resolved to cruize off Cape 
Espiritu Santo, on the island of Samar, which is 
the first land the galleons were in the habit of mak- 
ing at the Philippines. When fairly clear of the 
land, he turned up the hands, and declared his real 
purpose, expatiating on the moral certainty of suc- 
cess; for though the enemy had stout, well-manned 
ships, yet the absurdities propagated about their im- 
penetrable sides, must have been invented to palliate 
the errors of those who had attacked them. The 
crew immediately caught the spirit which inspired 
their leader, and, says Mr. Walter, “ expressed their 
approbation, according to naval custom, by three 
strenuous cheers.”” Pascoe Thomas also tells us, that 
the Commodore’s speech was received by the people 
with great joy, “ for we know him to be a person of 
consummate prudence, and that he would not rashly 
undertake a wild-goose chase.” 4 
Havi arrived at their intended station on the 
Noth of May, it became necessary to devise such em- 
ployment as should support their fortitude, and 
keep the devil out of their minds.” Sensible of 
Weakness of his crew, and that success must de- 
pend on their discipline and skill, the Commodore 
men to be constantly exercised at the 
great guns and small arms—those who struck a 
mark being entitled to some little reward. These 
Were most admirable precautions, and many, in more 
Peper wom, have had to rue that such an example 
ey been universally followed up in our Navy. 
»ay after day passed away in hope and doubt, and 
tichh laden eagerness to meet the expected pair of 
y- carracks is very characteristically shown 


in the following extracts from an officer’s journal :— 
“May 31. Exercising our men at their quarters, in 





great expectation of meeting with the galleons very 
soon; this being the 11th of June, their style. 

“June 3. Keeping in our stations, and looking 
out for the galleons. 

. “June 5. Begin now to be in t expectation, 
this being the middle of June, their style. 

“June 11. Begin to grow impatient at not seeing 
the galleons. 

* June 13. The wind, having blown fresh easterly 
for the forty-eight hours past, gives us great expecta- 
tions of seeing the galleons soon. 

“June 15. Craizing on and off, and looking out 
strictly. 

“June 19. This being the last day of June, N. S., 
the galleons, if they arrive at all, must appear soon.” 


Indeed, the painful ora eet pervaded al! hands. 
The Commodore asked his butcher, why he had no 
mutton at his table; he received for answer, ‘That 
he had only two sheep alive, and hoped his honour 
would not be offended if he kept these to entertain 
the commander of the galleon.” 

At length, on the 20th of June, at sunrise, Charles 
Proby—then a Midshipman—announced from the 
mast-head, “A sail to windward!” The general 
burst of joy which this occasioned, was heightened 
to rapture when she was soon afterwards seen from 
the deck, coming down before the wind towards the 
Centurion. ‘The Commodore was somewhat sur- 
prised to see her advance steadily on, without chan 
ing her course; and seeing her take in her top- 
lant sails, and fire a gun, induced him to suppose 
she was making a signal to her consort, to hasten her 
up. But that lucky vesse] was already in Manilla; 
and it afterwards appeared that the Spanish com- 
mander instantly conjectured how matters stood, and 
trusting to the British ship being weakly manned, as 
well as from a conviction that an action could not be 
avoided, he beat to quarters, hoisted his colours, and 
stood boldly on. She was much larger than the 
Centurion, and had a full complement of men; but 
though pierced for sixty-four guns, had only forty-two 
mounted, exclusive of a row of brass piedraroes 
along her gunwales, which each carried a four-pound 
ball, or langrage. But the crew of the Centurion, 
though short of number, were in good health, well 
trained, and distributed to advantage. The men 
quartered to the lower tier of guns, were not suffi- 
cient for fighting more than one-half of them, in the 
manner usually practised ; which is, for every gun to 
have its appropriate gang attached, solely and exclu- 
sively, to its management. But, on this occasion, 
Anson showed himself to be a man of resources, 
for,in order that all the guns might be enabled to 
bear, only two men were made stationary to each, 
whose business it was to load and make preparation ; 
the rest of the men on that deck were divided into 
parties of ten or twelve each, and went from gun to 
gun to ran it out when loaded, so that a continual fire 
could be kept . 

At half an hour past noon, the hostile ships 
had closed, and commenced action, which was 
smartly maintained, and was attended with great 
slaughter to the galleon, but with comparatively 
little mischief to the Centurion—a plain proof of the 
difference of gunnery. ‘The Commodore had placed 
thirty of his best marksmen in the tops, with direc- 
tions to single out the officers; and a prodigious 
havoc they made, for every gentleman but one who 
appeared on her quarter deck was either killed or 
wounded. British valour and foresight then prevail- 
ed; the Spanish colours were hauled down, and our 
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gallant tars were amply rewarded for all they had 
undergone by the welcome prize. 


“ After engaging her (says Anson, in his official 
report) an hour and a half within less than pistol- 
shot, the Admiral struck his flag to the maintop-mast 
head ; she was called the Nuestra Senora del Caba 
Donga, Don Geronimo Montero, Admiral ; had forty- 
two guns, seventeen of which were brass, and twen- 
ty-eight piedraroes; 550 men, fifty-eight of whom 
were slain, and thirty-eight wounded. Her masts 
and rigging were shot to pieces, and 150 shot passed 
through her hull, many of which were between wind 
and water, which occasioned her to be very leaky. 
The greatest damage I received was by my foremast, 
mainmast, and bowsprit being wounded, and my 
rigging being shot to pieces, having received only 
fifteen shot through my hall, which killed me two 
men and wounded fifteen. I was under great diffi- 
culty in navigating two such large ships, in a danger- 
ous and unknown sea, and to guard 492 prisoners.” 


Thus fell a galleon whose cargo consisted of 
1,313,843 pieces of eight, 35,682 ounces of virgin 
silver, some cochineal, and a large quantity of mer- 
chandise. But the moment of victory was clouded 
by the appalling tidings that the Centurion was on 
fire, near the powder magazine, while, at the same 
moment, the prize fell on board her, and the fate of 
both seemed inevitable. But the Commodore, pre- 
serving his wonted presence of mind, judiciously 
gave his directions so as to excite the least possible 
alarm, and the means taken for extinguishing the 
flames happily succeeded. Having escaped this im- 
minent danger, other dutics demanded and obtained 
immediate attention; the prisoners—who amounted 
to more than double the number of their captors— 
were very ably secured, and the riches removed from 
the prize into the Centurion. These judicious ar- 
rangements having been duly made, the Commodore 
stood to the north of Luconia, on his return to Ma- 
cao, where he again anchored on the 11th of July. 

This second visit of Anson, with his goodly prize, 
puzzled John Chinaman not a little, since he could 
not divine upon what principle one European ship 
should make so long a voyage to seize upon another. 
“ Heigh-yaw !”’ would Fouki exclaim, “ how can do? 
dat Ladrone fashion !”’ 

From Macao Roads, the Commodore stood up the 
Canton river, with his prize, where he underwent 
the usual visitation, examination, and botheration, 
which such men-of-war as choose to approach the 
Bocca Tigris must expect. But Anson resisted the 
extortionate demands made upon him, with success, 
asserted the independence of his nation, and materi- 
ally assisted the British merchants. ‘To forward these 
views, he went in state to Canton, to remonstrate 
with the Chantuck, or Viceroy—the John Tuck of 
British seamen. For some time, all efforts to gain an 
interview were unavailing, through the craft and ha- 
bitual deception of the mandarins; but a dreadful 
fire, which destroyed eleven streets full of ware- 
houses, and a huwdred shops, having been extin- 
guished by the Centurion’s people, at the entreaty of 
and in the presence of the Viceroy, the latter con- 
sented to give the Commodore an audience, at which 
pompous ceremony the grievances complained of 
were redressed, and every thing granted which he 
desired. 

Meantime, the ship being prepared for sea, on the 
15th of December, the prize was disposed of to the 
merchants of Macao, for a sum far short of her actual 
value, bat acceptable under the circumstances of the 
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case ; and the same day, the anchor of the Centariog 


was weighed for home. After an excellent 
—touching in the Strait of Sunda and at the f e 
Good Hope by the way—they happily reached Spit 
head on the 15th of June, 1744, Here they found 
that war had been declared between Great Britain 
and France, and that they had, after all, narrow! 
escaped capture by a French fleet, stationed in the 
Chops of the Channel to intercept them ; but which 
they had, unwittingly, passed through in a thick 
Thus did a single ship, out of a whole squadron, re. 
gain England ; and of 1980 men who had embarked 
in the summer of 1740, exclusive of the crews of the 
Anna and Industry, only 195 were restored to their 
homes. Of these, one of the last survivors wis 
George Gregory» a seaman, who died at Kip 
on the 13th of Febuary, 1804, at the very advanced 
age of 109 years: he had followed a seafaring life 
for twenty-six years when the expedition sailed. 
The Centurion’s safe arrival was a source of much 
public exultation. The treasure of the galleon was 
drawn in triumphal pomp through the city of London 
in thirty-two wagons: which were preceded by a 
band of military music, playing national airs, and 
guarded by a detachment of the seamen and marines 
of the victor ship, amidst the shouts and acclamations 
of thousands of spectators. Such was the manner 
in which this eventful expedition terminated; and 
perhaps there is no history of transactions that ap- 
proach nearer to romantic fiction, yet are real and 
unvarnished occurrences. The historiographer of 
the voyage, therefore, is quite justified in asserting 
that the event strongly evinces the important truth, 
“ that though prudence, intrepidity, and perseverance 
united, are not exempted from the blows of adverse 
fortune, yet, in a long series of transactions, they 
usually rise superior to its power, and in the end 
rarely fail of being successful.” Indeed, this cir 
cumnavigation presents such a series of patient e 
durance, fortitude, and moral courage in the leader, 
as to prove that Teucer’s maxim, “ Nil desperar 
dum,” which the Commodore afterwards very appro 
priately assumed as a motto, bore him ap in the how 
of danger, and taught him never to despair. Homer 
composed an Odyssey, of voyages made over a small 
portion of the “Inland Sea,” and readers have for 
ages sympathized in the wrecks and sufferings he 
has so graphically painted— 


But what to Anson’s were Ulysses’ toils, 
Or what to India’s wealth were Ilium’s ! 

A word here on that old and favourite ship, the 
Centurion. She was constructed by Sir J. Allen, 
Portsmouth, in 1732 ; and though small for an ow 
ment of sixty guns, was esteemed a crack — 
war. Owing to tumble-home sides, her malo 
was very narrow, and her extreme breadth pea | 
40 feet, to a length of 144: her burthen was I 
tons ; but her bows were so lean, that she was od 
lively in a head sea. After her return home, ¥ : 
Anson encountered Jonquiere, and took six met¢ 
war and four Indiamen, his old ship, then com 
ed by his former lieutenant, opened the action, 
after the victory bore home the welcome ; 
Bat all sublunary things are transitory; ¢l 0 f 
towers and ships pass away, and “leave not 2 
behind!” In this particular case, however, time” 
delayed the gen doom ; for when the ral 
was broken up, her lion-head was rescued, and P'™ 
on a pedestal in the yard of a little inn se 
Goodwood Park, near Chichester, with this 


tion :— 
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Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 

One who has travelled more than you : 
Quite round the globe, t h each degree, 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea ; 

Torrid and frigid zones have past, 

And—safe ashore arrived at last— 

In ease with dignity appear, 

He in the House of Lords, J here. 

The late worthy Sea-King, William IV., accident- 
ally seeing this venerable relic, requested it of the 
Dake of Richmond, and erected it at the head of the 

nd stair-case at Windsor Castle, that most noble 
labode. On this exaltation, the aid of the * tri- 
ple-trine”” was again invoked, and thus ran the num- 
bers :—= 
Such was this travelled lion's boast, 
Contented with his humbler post, 
While Anson sat in lordly state, 
To hear his fellow lords debate. 
But travelled now to Windsor’s dome, 


The lion boasts a pa home, 
Which our brave Sailor-king affords, 
Than Anson in the House of Lords. 


It was however fated, that the travels of this ram- 

at object were not yet at a close; for an influential 
courtier objecting that a monster, standing sixteen 
feet high, was unsuitable to the other palace videnda, 
his Majesty, resolving to place it where it would be 
undeniably in character, sent it to the admirable sea- 
ssylam at Greenwich, where it appropriately deco- 
nies a department which, since the transfer was 
made, has been called Anson’s Ward. 

Another Centurion was built by Sir T. Slade, at 
Bamard’s yard, of very similar dimensions, bat forty 
tons larger, though to mount only fifty guns. This 
ship has done “ the state some service” in our own 
day; and we were among the first who personally 
congratulated her lads on the spirited defence made 
by them, in September, 1804, against Admiral Li- 
nois, in the Marengo of 80 guns, and two frigates of 
36 guns each, which were completely defeated, not- 
withstanding their —— of force, and advan- 
tages as assailants. ‘The name yet graces the Navy; 
but the Centurion now building at Milford Haven, 
istobe an 80-gun ship, of 2590 tons. Shades of 
oor cireumnavigators, what say ye to this! 

To return. Although the public gave Anson a 
warm greeting on his arrival, it was not so with the 
Admiralty, who flatly refused the first request he 
made to them; which was, to confirm the commis- 
sion he had given to Capt. Piercy Brett, when he 
vas under the necessity of visiting the Chan-tack 
of Canton, and was uncertain of the result. This 
Yekatious carriage, at the eompletion of so arduous 
aduty, wounded the gallant officer’s feelings to a 
degree that induced him to decline accepting the 
nak of Rear-Admiral, which was confe on him 
tight days after his arrival; and the Board were 
suficiently callous to accept of the stin ing resigna- 
on. Fortunately, to use the pithy words of Horace, 
tte splendour of noble conduct depends not upon the 
"price of either the high or low vulgar,— 

Virtus, repulse nescia sordid, 
fulget honoribus. 

A change, however, was at hand, a new board of 
Aimiralty was formed, at which the rejected officer 
vis honoured with a seat, and rewarded with two 
eps of preferment at once, by being appointed Rear- 
‘Andale og And here, so far as the ac- 

im on the vo goes, we might take 

‘ur leave of him, but Get oes readers bem be in- 
\erested in his — uent career. a such we can 
Tecomme excellent Memoir of Anson 
Marcu, 1842.—Musgust. 47 ; 
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which Sir John Barrow published about three years 
ago, as they will therein reap both amusement and 
instruction. Still we feel bound to notice the illibe- 
ral attack by Smollett, because it has escaped Sir 
John’s notice, or he would probably have gibbeted 
the snarling doctor on his After an account 
of the voyage, worked up for no less a publication 
than the history of England, Smelfungus thus pero- 
rates:— Though this fortunate commander enrich- 
ed himself by an occurrence that may be tefmed al- 
most accidental, the British nation was not indemni- 
fied for the expense of the expedition, and the origi 
nal design was entirely defeated. Had the Manilla 
ship escaped the vigilance of the English Commo- 
dore, he might have been, at his return to England, 
laid aside as a superannuated captain, and died in ob- 
security : but his great wealth invested him with con- 
siderable influence, and added lustre to his talents. 
He soon became the oracle which was consulted in 
= — deliberations ; = king raised hn 
the dignity of a peerage.”” But in this piff-poff, To- 
bias a aed mk the novelist than A 6k x Ati 
for the peerage was bestowed, not for the capture of 
the Manilla galleon, but for that of a potent French 
fleet, off Cape Finisterre, by which a second treasure 
was saadel tavegh London,—a success which M. 
St. George, one of the vanquished captains, compli- 
mented, when presenting his sword to the victor, 
and pointing successively to two of the prizes,— 
* Monsieur,”’ dit il, “* vous avez vaincu }’Invincible, 
et la Gloire vous suit.” We will concede that great 
talents are often consi to oblivion, yet success is 
not always accidental :—the failure of the original 
design of the armament should be imputed, not to 
Anson, but to the unaccountable infatuation of the 
dolts who contrived all the train of unpropitious and 
disgraceful conditions in its fitting out, as we have 
detailed. The murder of Admiral Byng, which took 
place while Anson was First Lord, has certainly 
stained his character ; and among the numbers whose 
dislike it engendered was the redoubtable Sam John- 
son, whose well known epigram on a temple of the 
Winds in our hero’s park, is bitter enough :— 
Gratum animum laudo; Qui debuit omnia ventis, 
Quam bene ventorum, surgere templa jubet ! 
Thus imitated :— 

Well to the winds may he this fane afford, 

Whom their propitious breath has made a Lord! 

From prosperous winds, since prosperous fortune rose, 

This fane is raised toevery wind that blows. 

Having conducted Anson to his fireside, we are 
bound to try back a little, and see what became of 
the Spaniard who was sent out to counteract his 
views; as the detail forms a very important feature 
in the transaction we are studying. Admiral Don 
Josef Pizarro was despatched to sea with the fol- 
lowing squadron, which had also a regiment of foot 
embarked :— 


Asia, flag-ship, . . 
Guipuscoa, .. . 
Hermiona, ae a 
Esperanza, .. + 
San Estevan, . ° 
A Patache, .... 
Here was force enough to have carried the intend- 
ed object, especially as the seamen and soldiers had 
been specially favoured, in order to encourage them 
to undertake so distant a service ; and they were ac- 
companied by two men-of-war beyond the Madeiras. 
But though Anson’s squadron, as we have shown, 


Guns. 
66 


74 





suffered such severe disasters, yet those which be- 
Sp. or Mace. x 
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fel Pizarro’s ships were still more fatal, on account 
of his improvidence respecting stores and provisions ; 
for, in the hurry of their outset, the pabulam was so 
much neglected, that it was said —_ even left Spain 
upon short allowance, being victualled only for four 
months. This affected despatch, occasioned the 
ruinous delay at the Rio de la Plata, and, in the 
end, aggravated the complicated distress which be- 
fel them. 

The notice given of the state of Anson’s ships, 
by the treacherous governor of Santa Katalina, spur- 
red the Spaniards to hasten out ; and so near were the 
hostile squadrons to each other on the passage to 
Cape Horn, that the Pearl, one of our ships, being 
separated from the Commodore, fell in with Pizarro, 
who, profiting by the information he had obtained, 
displayed a swallowed-tailed burgee, sq like Anson’s 
broad pendant, as effectually my oma the English 
officer, so that he ran within gun-shot before he dis- 
covered his mistake. The surprise on board the 
Pearl may be readily imagined, as well as the cele- 
rity with which all sail was made, and the delight at 
escaping, after being chased the whole day. This 
was the amount of encounter between the two arma- 
ments, for AZolus, who seems to have been on con- 
stant duty in the vicinity of Tierra del Fuego, ef- 
feectually prevented the Admiral from doubling the 
Cape. In making the attempt the Hermiona foun- 
dered with all hands, the fine ship Guipuscoa was 
wrecked on the coast, and the disabled remnant of 
the force were obliged to bear away for the Rio de 
la Plata. It is not in the power of words to give a 
competent notion of the calamities which befel these 
unfortunate people in this attempt to enter the Pa- 
cific. Their vessels were torn to pieces by tempests, 
while famine, fatigue, and disease, destroyed more 
than half the number that escaped shipwreck. Even 
on board the Admiral’s ship, rats, when they could 
be caught, were sold for four dollars a-piece; and 
the death of a sailor, who died on board, was con- 
cealed some days by his wretched brother, who, dur- 
ing that time, lay in the same hammock with the 
corpse, only to receive the dead man’s allowance of 
provisions. In addition to their aggravated suffer- 
ings, a diabolical mutiny among the marines was 
discovered, by means of a confessor; they compass- 
ed to massacre all the officers and crew, and thereby 
satisfy their craving appetites by appropriating the 
whole of the victuals to themselves. Three of the 
ringleaders were forthwith executed. What a scene! 

Having, with much trouble, got in some degree 
refitted by the month of October, 1741, Pizarro re- 
solved upon another trial to round the Horn. As 
the Esperanza had been completely disabled, and had 
only fifty-eight men alive of her whole crew, and 
the Patache was broken up,he had only the San 
Estevan to accompany him; even this ship was 
lost upon a shoal in getting out,and the Admiral 
was under the necessity of starting alone. The 
attempt was fruitless, for the Asia rolled away her 
masts, and again bore up for Maldonado in distress. 
Indeed, she suffered so severely in this second effort, 
that Pizarro gave directions to refit the condemned 
Esperanza, and appointed Mindinuetta, late captain 
of the Guipuscoa, to command her. This officer, 
who seems to have been both active and intelligent, 

ot her into tolerable order by November, 1742, sailed 
or the South Seas, doubled the dreaded Horn, and 
arrived safely on the coast of Chili. 

On learning this, Pizarro passed overland to hoist 
his flag and assume the command ; a step which 
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Mindinuetta refused to ize; though 

Jong and serious struggle, he was ob iged to a 
As circumstances compelled them to remain 
these two officers at last buried their animosity and 


returned by land to Buenos Ayres, in 1745, With the 
intention of returning home in the Asia, which had 
been left rotting at her moorings for three whol: 
years. ' 
With this view, many measures were pursued {p 


passag 
Seamen 


refit and man the luckless old ship for her 
to Europe ; but as not more than 100 Spani 
could be mustered, a motley mob of English prison. 
ers, Portuguese smugglers, and native Indians, were 
scraped together. mong these was the-chieftain 
of a Brazilian tribe, with ten of his followers, who 
had been committing ravages on the Spanish ter. 
tory, and were now shipped off to serve in the gal. 
leys of Spain. These unfortunate men were treated 
with brutal inhumanity, which roused the chief 
meditate a severe revenge. On the night of the 17th 
of October, 1745, these men suddenly bellowed their 
hideous war-ery, fell on the watch by surprise, mas- 
tered the quarter-deck by killing all who came in 
their way, and, for a time, remained in ion of a 
ship of 66 guns! But what use to make of thei ie 
tory they knew not, and probably the matter had 
never entered into their speculations. Meantime 
the Admiral and his officers had gained the great 
eabin, under a full conviction that it was by a rise of 
the ~—_ h prisoners that they were thus placed in 
jeopardy : but, when the panic had a little subsided, 
they found to whom the massacre was owing, and 
attacked in their turn. Considering how few they had 
to cope with, the contest was arduous; at last Min 
dinuetta shot the chieftain dead on the spot; on 
which his faithful companions, struck with despair, 
instantly jumped overboard, and perished to a man. 
The historiographer of Anson’s voyage tells us that 
the Indians killed twenty, and wounded as many 
more, at the first onset; but Alexander Campbell, 
the unfortunate Midshipman of the Wager, who wis 
on board the Asia at the time, says that eleven Sp:- 
niards were killed on the spot, and thirty-eight 
wounded, five of whom afterwards died. Anson's 
Narrative, speaking of the Brazilian chief, ealls him 
Orellano; but Campbell says his name was Galli 
dano. 

Relieved from this imminent danger, Pizarro pr 
ceeded on his voyage, and arrived safely on the 
coast of Gallicia, in the beginning of 1746. Like 
Anson, he returned with but one ship of his whole 
squadron ; but, unlike Anson, he bore no token of the 
slightest success, and the ruin of his squadron had 
been more utter. . 

The name of Pizarro was not one to engage much 
sympathy from the natives of Peru ; for, though the 
so-called soldier of fortune was a signal contribule 
to his country’s aggrandizement, his memory ® 
blackened with the stain of atrocious cruelty and pet 
fidy. Nor has “ Asia” been a fortunate designation 
for ships sent to South America on special missions. 
Early in 1819, the Asia of 64 guns the 
suecéssor of Pizarro’s flag-ship, 
proclamations from the Cortes to the revolted pr 
vinces of Chili, Peru, and Mexico. She was ner 
heard of after being seen near the Falkland _ 
but some timbers found on the rocks of South § 
land were considered to have belonged to beri. 
that desolate shore, not being then d 
have been struck upon by a vessel 
round the Cape in a high latitade. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
Murat, King 
p- 92. 


Years’ Residence in the Family 
of Naples. By Catherine Davies. 
and Parsons. 

Caraenine Davies, now an elderly lady, having 
been born in 1773, was one of a rather numerous 
Welsh family of thirty-three children, by two ’mas; 
and at the peace or truce of Amiens, circumstances 
ied her to accompany a party to France in charge of 
little girl. Being among the détenus on the re- 
newal of the war, she and a Mrs. Palsford were re- 
commended to Madame Murat, who was desirous of 
aving two English attendants upon her children, 
riz. Prince Achille about four years of age, Princess 
latitia two, Lucien a baby of nine months, and 
thereafter another named Louisa. 

Kindly and respectably treated, she enjoyed cer- 
tain opportunities for remark, such as the Nursery 
will afford in all households; and her simple narra- 
tive respecting matters within that compass affords 
rally an interesting picture of the romantic fortunes 
of Buonaparte’s clever and beautiful sister, and her 
srangely elevated husband, the innkeeper’s son and 
postilion of Cahors,—made a king in one of those 
hatches wherewith it pleased the imperial and revo- 
lationary raler of France to astonish the gaping 
vorld. Upon higher ground, we are not so sure 
that we can depend upon Mrs, Davies’ information ; 
atany rate, she tells remarkable stories of state-af- 
firs, of which we never heard the particulars be- 
fore. We have, for instance, the following account 
of an awfal conspiracy soon after King Joachim sat 
down upon the throne of Naples. 


“Whilst all was thus tranquil, the court engrossed 
in the pleasures or business attached to it, and the 
people delighted with their new sovereign, and the 
splendour and gaiety which surrounded him, a con- 
spirey was formed to murder the whole of the royal 
family. The plot was discovered to the king by a 
French spy, who was employed by him to sound the 
sentiments of the people in regard to the present go- 
venment. This person, whose manners and appear- 
ane were those of a gentleman, being amply sup- 
plied with money, consequently mixed freely and 
wsuspectedly in all societies; and thus at a meet- 
ing of ome persons who were disaffected to the pre- 
ent state of affairs, he beeame acquainted with the 
horrid plot. A female servant of one of the go- 
vemesses had been suborned by the conspirators. 
This woman, with her cousin, who was a man-ser- 
vat likewise in the palace, were taken up and cast 
into dangeons, from which the former was released, 
pon condition only of disclosing the whole of the 

lical scheme. It appeared, from the confession 
{this woman, that the conspirators were about 
‘aly innamber. On the day preceding the intend- 
elmurder, she was to admit and seerete two of them 
int dark closet contiguous to the apartments of the 
prneestes. A private staircase led from their apart- 
ment to those of the king, which could thus be en- 
tered without going through the anteroom where the 
‘atinels were placed. Our apartments were close 
¥ those of the princesses. The assassins were to 
“ual concealed till night, when stealing out, we 
ate be the first sufferers; then the princesses, 
Whose apartments they would have a ready en- 
teat into those of the king and queen. We had 
friendly with this woman; and our dear prin- 
Win Were very kind and us towards her. 
edeeply felt her treachery and ingratitude, as well 


How 
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as her wickedness, in devoting us to a death so hor- 
rible; and very fervently did we acknowledge the 
mercy which had been vouchsafed to usin our es- 
cape. The principal conspirators were executed ; 
the others were placed in confinement, in which they 
still remained whee we left Naples.” 


Throughout the domestic as well as political reve- 
lations of Mrs. Davies, it ia very perceptible that the 
gray mare of the Murats was the better horse. As 
a woman she is thus described :— 


“ The queen was in height about the middle size; 
her complexion very fair, fine expressive eyes, a very 
handsome nose; her cheek-bones might be deemed 
too high; but her mouth and teeth were very beau- 
tiful, her arms round and well-formed, her hands de- 
licately white, and so small that those of the Princess 
Letitia, at seven years of age, were said to be equal 
to her mother’s in size. She was universally con- 
sidered a lovely woman. In character she resem- 
bled her brother Napoleon. She possessed a stron 
mind, had great penetration, and was somewhat fi 
of maneuvring. When Murat accompanied the em- 
peror on his Russian expedition, she transacted with 
the ministers the business of the state with great fa- 
cility. Indefatigable in her attention to the affairs of 
the kingdom, she was so entirely engrossed by them, 
that often, for a fortnight together, she neither saw 
nor inquired for her children.” 


Marat, on the contrary, was more than pater- 
nally fond of the nursery ;* but both were prodi- 
giously given to show and splendid stage-effects 


“At seven in the morning her attendants were 
obliged to be in her room, as at eight she took her 
first breakfast, before she arose. She then went to 
the bath; on her return a fresh bed was ready for 
her. In that she remained until twelve or one orele - 
during which time a lady, whose office it was, read 
to her. She then arose, dressed, and went to her 
second breakfast, which was a most sumptuous re- 
past, almost resembling a dinner, with tea, coffee, 
chocolate, and cocoa. The queen, unlike every other 
member of her family, was very fond of tea, and 
liked to have it in the true English style, with toast, 
muffins, and crumpets. This late breakfast was 
sometimes prepared in a spacious and magnificent 
dairy belonging to the palace. Every thing in it was 
beautifully arranged, and kept in the nicest manner : 
water was conveyed by pipes around it, which, upon 
touching a spring, descended in a gentle shower, 
freshening the air, and keeping the milk and cream 
pce | cool. Thither the king and queen, with 
some of their most intimate friends, would often re- 
ee and the king not unfrequently ended the repast 

y secretly touching the spring, treating the guests 
with an artificial shower, and sending them, himself 
delighted with the frolic, to change their wetted, and 
even drenched garments, in the palace. Portici is a 
town about four miles from Naples, in which stands 
a royal palace most beautifully situated. This place 
became a favourite residence of the queen, who, dis- 
earding the ancient and tawdry furniture, replaced it 
with all the elegant improvements of the present 
time: her own apartments exhibited a perfect model 
of feminine taste. In the park was a pavilion which 
Joseph Buonaparte had built during his short reign, 


* «His greatest delight was in the company of his chil- 
dren, spending many hours playing with and amusing 
them. Durmg the nine months absence of the queen iy 


id them the greatest attention, nor could he scarce 
Be: them out of his sight.’’ 
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to which he retired when he had any private busi- 
ness to transact : it consisted of two rooms only, one 
above and the other below. In the upper room was 
a large round table, capable of dining twelve per- 
sons; so contrived, through a curious piece of me- 
chanism, that on touching a spring, each dish or 

late descended through an opening in the table, and 
in their place a fresh supply was returned ; and thus 
the attendance of servants was rendered unnecessary. 
The queen spent some time every year at Portici, 
and many magnificent entertainments were given 
there. The king, who dearly loved a joke, one morn- 
ing, at a breakfast in the pavilion, surprised and 
amused his guests, among whom were some of the 
English nobility, by having a pair of dwarfs served 
up as the middle dish at the dessert. They came 
through the aperture in the table, resting quietly in 
their china car; and when safely landed, they rose 
up, and lightly tripping along the table, presented 
an offering of flowers to the royal pair. Their un- 
expected and ludicrous appearance drew peals of 
laughter from the light-hearted guests. In his lat- 
ter campaigns, the king was attended by a black 
man, gorgeously attired in crimson and gold. This 
man had been brought home, when a boy, by Murat, 
upon his return from one of his earlier campaigns. 
As the black grew up, he became deeply in love 
with a beautiful Neapolitan girl, and begged the 
king to permit him to marry her. This request 
amused his master, who desired him to place him- 
self, with the girl, before the queen and the ladies 
of her suite, as they were going an airing, to have 
her majesty’s opinion. The man, secure of the af- 
fection of the girl he had chosen, undauntedly did 
so. The contrast was so great that the queen at 
first refused to consent to the marriage, saying the 


girl was far too handsome for him. The king, how- 
ever, soon overruled this objection; and on the morn- 
ing of their wedding, the black was first baptized, 


and then received the sacrament. The king and 
_— were his sponsors, naming him Othelle. 
—7 the Russian campaign, whilst Murat was in 
Poland, he one morning rode out attended by Othel- 
lo, and his coachman,—another faithful attendant, 
who had lived with the king from the period of his 
marriage. Two Polanders, likewise on horseback, 
passed them; seeing it was Murat, they turned has- 
tily round, and made an attack so unexpected, that 
he would have fallen a victim to their fury, had not 
Othello and the coachman, suspecting their intention, | 
called out to the king to fly. The coachman at the 
same instant struck one of the Polanders a blow so 
severe, that he divided his arm from his body, whilst 
he wasin the act of raising it to pierce Murat through 
the back with a lance. This fortunate act the king 
nerously rewarded on his return to Naples. He 
rst suspended the cross of honour around the neck 
of his coachman; then dismissing him from his ser- 
vile office, he gave him a house to live in, and a car- 
riage for his daily use. Having received these ho- 
nours, he was noticed by the first people in Naples, 
who, out of compliment to the king, even invited 
him to their tables,—an honour the brave man would 
gladly have declined, fearful of not acquitting him- 
self with propriety amongst persons so much his su- 
i His faithfulness, however, deserved a rich 





The downfal of this dynasty offers a melancholy 
contrast to these scenes of revelry and luxury. The 
sufferings of the children and their attendants when 
shut up in Gaeta, during its siege and terrible bom- 
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bardment, were extremely severe ; and Mrs, Day; 
by sleeping, or rather watching, in the damp cave, 
where they sought temporary safety, caught a dis 
ease in her neck, which has painfully stuck to he 
for life. Her version of the finale of Murat's 
heedless, marvellous, and tragical career is ag {). 
lows: t 


In Corsica “he received from the Austrian 
vernment the offer of an honourable retreat, either ip 
Austria or Bohemia. His acceptance of this Propo- 
sal was to entitle him to the necessary passports ig 
rejoin his wife and family. He was induced to». 
fuse this offer, from the vain hopes he indulged of 
making a successful effort to regain his kingdom, 
Having collected a few desperate followers, and , 
small fleet, he wrote to his late chamberlain, the 
Duke of St. Theodore, at Naples, requesting him » 
meet him in Calabria. This letter fell into the hands 
of King Ferdinand, who sent for the duke, and o- 
dered him to inform Murat he would meet him there. 
The poor duke, sensible that this would be the rain 
of his former sovereign, yet unable to inform him of 
his danger, went home, and almost frantic with 
grief, ee took to his bed. Murat, upon 
receiving the duke’s answer, sailed for Calabria, 
early in October, 1815. A violent storm dis 
his flotilla. The captain of Murat’s vessel, bribed 
by Ferdinand, sailed immediately after landing him. 
Murat hastened to the village, expecting to meet the 
duke: but op the road he was attacked by the cour 
try people, aided by an armed force ; and his follow- 
ers were quickly dispersed. He retreated towarls 
the coast, when the treachery of the captain was ap- 
parent. Resistance was useless; he was soon over- 
powered, and taken prisoner. ‘They conducted him 
to the castle of Pizzo, near the place where he landed. 
A court-martial was instantly summoned, and his 
fate decided. No merey was shewn him ; and after 
the lapse of a few hours, he was led out to be shot. 
His wonted courage supported him in this a palling 
hour. He met death euieontaiie. Having 
his wife’s picture on his breast, and refusing to have 
his eyes bandaged, orders were given to the soldiers 
to fire. His death was instantaneous ; six balls had 
pierced his heart. ‘The treacherous captain, who 
thus left a most kind master to his fate, unwamed of 
his danger, had received from Murat many acts of 
generosity. He did not live to reap the reward of 
his base conduct, being murdered the first night he 
slept on shore, after his return to Corsica, by some 
persons who were attached to the prince he had be 
trayed. Madame Murat was at Vienna when this 
sad event took place. She received no intelligence 
of the death of him to whom she had brought the 
fatal gift of acrown. The melancholy history fint 
appeared in the newspaper she generally read. For 
some time her attendants succeeded in keeping that 
paper from her, by substituting another. At last, 
she insisted upon seeing the one to which she was 
always accustomed, they brought it to her at night, 
after she had retired to her chamber. Upon reading 
the account of her husband’s melancholy death, she 
was attacked with violent fits, which ul 
morning. The dear children were asleep, 
nothing of their mother’s grief, nor of their own loss 
till the following day, when seeing every one iat 
ing sad exvend tam, Prince Lucien said to my we 
English companion, ‘ Mimie, what is the — , 


knew 


you all wear such sorrowful faces: is pap? 


She replied she feared he was. At this answer, they 
all wept bitterly; for they were tenderly 
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their father, and he equally so to them. Time 
brought resignation on its healing wings ; and when 
Mrs. Pulsford left them for England, a year after- 
wards, they were still at Vienna in good health. 
Some more weary months were added to those I had 
already passed since my return to Naples. As soon 
gs the season arrived for the baths at Ischia, I went 
there, and remained a month. I tried the bathing, 
and drank the waters; but, alas! for me the s ring 
had no restoring power. I remained sadde 
dispirited, scarcely, if at all, relieved. Upon my 
return to Naples I went to Portici, to see an old pen- 
sioner of my dear young princesses, who was a hun- 
dred and thirty-six years old. She was in good 
health, and able to walk out every day. She told 
me that King Ferdinand, since his return, had sent 
for her, and scolded her severely for having taken a 
ion from the family of Murat. He called her an 
ald Jacobin, and declared he would never give her 
any thing. She had been nurse to Charles the Fourth 
of Spain, an elder brother of Kin Ferdinand. Her 
hair was beautifully flaxen, like that of a child; she 
told me that it had come so after an illness.” 


The widow cf Murat married General Macdonald, 
(who escorted her when she abandoned Naples,) 
and died in 1839 of the same malady as her mighty 
brother, a cancer in the stomach ; and we shall only 
add, that herself.and her family wrote very kindly 
to their old servant, long after she had returned to 
her native Anglesea. Prince Achille became a 
planter in America, as plain Monsieur Murat; Lu- 
cien was converted to a lawyer in the same country ; 
the Princess Letitia nad the Marquis de Pepoli 


at Bologna; and the Princess Lovisa was made 
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the wife of Count Rosponi at Ravenna. A very 
pleasing letter in the appendix states these matters 
more distinctly, and is at once a royal and literary 
curiosity. 

March }2, 1831. 

‘* My dear Davies,—I have this morning received, 
with a great deal of pleasure, your letter of March 
the 8th ; and I am very happy to see that you are do- 
ing well, and have not forgotten me. I enjoy very 
good health, as well as my wife ; for you must know 

at I am married since—more than four years. My 
mother is always in Trieste, doing very well. Leti- 
tia is married in Bol , to the j So A Pepoli, and 
has three children. Louisa is likewise married, in 
Ravenna, to Count Rosponi, and has one son, after 
losing two. Lucien is in America, where I left him 
in very good health, about two months ago. I have 
no children yet. I have been living these eight last 
years in the United States, where I have a sugar and 
cotton plantation, and where I have become a lawyer. 
I would be very glad to see you again before I leave 
England; but I am afraid that my short stay here 
will not permit it. Mrs. Murat, to whom t have 
shewn your letter and told who you are, sends you 
her compliments ; and I make you warm wishes fer 
your happiness. Be happy, ard believe me always 
your well-wisher and friend, Acnitte Murat.” 


We should, before concluding, say, that the pro- 
ceeds of this volume are entirely devoted to the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Davies; and in the good hands of her 
intelligent and active publishers, Messrs. How and 
Parsons, we have little doubt but that the benevolent 
feelings of the public will be awakened to the merits 
of her case and claims for sympathy. 





From the Spectator. 
DR. PARKIN ON THE REMOTE CAUSE OF 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


Tux object of this work is to endeavour to prove 
“that epidemic diseases are not only produced by 
voleanic action, but also that the immediate cause 
of their production is the generation of a poisonous 
substance in subterraneous reservoirs, and its extri- 
cation on the surface, by means of those channels 
which exist to a greater or less extent in all situa- 
tons.” Examining the various alleged causes of 
Wide-spreading pestilences, Dr. Parkin endeavours 
} prove their insufficiency ; and, referring to the facts 
of admitted voleanic actions in earthquakes and eru 
Hons, he shows that they travel in right or curvili- 
near lines—a line of voleanoes from Chili to Mexi- 
co, for instance, “existing so uninterruptedly, that 
It Is rare to find a degree of latitude in which there 
Snot an active vent.” An earthquake in 1827 was 
felt at Santa Fé da Bogota, and on the same day in 
2 town in Siberia, propagating itself, says Humboldt, 
, a linear direction. Touching upon the theories 

Colonel Reid and others on the law of storms, 
- ". Parkin asserts that the course of tornadoes is 
Pape to the line of voleanic formations; and that 

; Whirlwind or rotatory motion, in which Colonel 

8 discovery consists, is the precise action that a 
gaseous emission would take. Coming down to 
Some of the most extensive and fatal epidemic dis- 
oul Dr. Parkin shows that they have travelled in 
ui n defined, and, to a mere ~ prwen observer, 

‘rary lines; being preceded and accompanied in 





their more violent stages by earthquakes, whilst a 
general derangement of the seasons—great droughts, 
great floods, and preternatural heat, cold, and mois- 
ture, alternating with each other—took place during 
the continuance of the Black Death and Cholera; 
the ravages of the disease being rather a close pro- 
portion to the severity of the voleanic action and at- 
mospheric derangement. The escape of the poi- 
sonous substance generated “in the subterraneous 
reservoirs,’ whatever that substance be, he holds is 
easier on tertiary formations, such as are the vallies 
of rivers, great plains, &c.; less easy on the second- 
ary formations, consisting of uplands; and very dif- 
ficult on the primitive rocks, which for the most part 
form the loftiest mountains : and to this circumstance 
he traces the respective healthiness of these different 
localities. The general channels by which Dr, 
Parkin thinks the volcanic gases commonly escape 
from the subterraneous reservoirs are rivers, thermal 
springs, or indeed any natural outlet of water. He 
does not say that the poison is specific, but his view 
contains that conclusion ; for he holds that a different 
disease will be produced by the direct operation of 
different gases: the plague, for example, he main- 
tains, has ceased in England, and Europe generally, 
not in consequence of the fire of London, greater 
ape pays soe cleanliness, and the general com- 
orts of an advancing civilization, but from the ees- 
sation of volcanic action. In this source, too, he 
seems to think most cases of malaria originate; and 
he denies the influence of contagion in propagating 
epidemic disease. 
That gases generated in the interior of the earth, 
and escaped through obvious volcanic vents, must 
= 
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have some influence upon some portion of the atmos- 
phere, may be conceded: that great voleanic convul- 
sions, such as the most striking historical eruptions 
and earthquakes, do produce an effect upon the air 
within the visible extent of their operation, is matter 
of recorded experience, in the preternatural gloom, 
the oppression of the air, and various other symp- 
toms of the sufferers: it is also probable that the ac- 
tion of such mighty and extensive forces as internal 
volcanoes operate to some degree upon the circling 
air of the upper earth. It is moreover true that the 
subject is one worth | ages e by the natural philoso- 
pher, for its own truth, without regard to any theories 
connected with it; as well as that a complete and 
impartial collection of all the natural phenomena 
which have accompanied the ravages of epidemic 
disorders would be a useful work; and Dr. Parkin 
may claim the merit of calling attention to both these 
very important subjects, as well as of urging the pro- 
priety of paying a close observation to meteorological 
and other circumstances that accompany any preva- 
lent disease. Beyond these points, the work has 
little striking merit. Allowing in his preface that 
the th requires to be “ attentively weighed and 
discussed,” the author speaks of nearly every thing 
he advances as if he had established its truth; exhi- 
biting not only the zeal of a hobby-rider, but actually 
running his hobby down. So far, however, from 
establishing his theory, he has scarcely, with all his 
labour, brought it nearer probability than could have 
been accomplished by a simple statement of his 
views; whilst he exhibits throughout a determina- 
tion to bend every thing to his own notions, or a dis- 
position to jump to conclusions, that argues either a 
grext deficiency of logic or a very unphilosophical 
zeal. Certainty, or any thing approaching to cer- 
tainty, is of course out of the question ; yet Dr. Par- 
kin writes as if he had proved almost every Vs gee 
tion he announces, though in reality the evidence on 
which he would establish his own theory is very 
much weaker than that which he holds sufficient to 
overthrow all other theories. Marsh effluvia, the 
alleged germ of malaria, has been fixed, analyzed, 
and the residuum found to be a rank poison to animal 
life: where is his poisonous substance, the result of 
voleanic action? In marshy countries, the Western 
coast of Africa for example, the effects of the mala- 
ria are clear, certain, and constant: all foreigners 
exposed to its influence are affected with fever, and 
the majority die. Extreme volcanic action must 
take place continually near active voleanoes; as Dr. 
Parkin would admit had the point suggested itself 
to him: yet these spots are not particularly pestilen- 
tial—Naples and Sicily, for example: in some places 
earthquakes are so common as to be dismissed with 
the remark “ it is a trembling ;” yet regions not vol- 
canic are far more deadly. Docent severe historical 
eruptions and earthquakes have occurred, accompa- 
nied by frightful atmospheric phenomena, without 
peing followed by pestilence; and Dr. Parkin can 
select but two great cases in point from recorded his- 
tory, the black death and the cholera; thongh he no 
doubt alludes to more epidemics, that were accom- 
panied by phenomena of which only loose memo- 
rials have been preserved. If one thing be the sole 
cause of some other thing, the effect should always 
follow the cause; which is not the case with Dr. 
Parkin’s theory. So far from plague and pestilence 
always accompanying violent volcanic action, the 
pestilence is almost the exception tothe rule. When 
this great test is applied, the theory altogether breaks 


down. 
> 





Even if this test were better borne out, the direct 

isonous action would not be proved. The peati. 
ence might be coincident with volcanic action, not 
caused by it. In the East, the black death and the 
cholera were ushered in by convulsions of natore, 
deranging the world from its depths to the atmos, 
heights of its atmosphere. Earthquakes, heats, 
droughts, rains, floods, and in India preternaturally 
damp and An oe been instead of the cold se 
son, occu ; years o t plenty precedi 
outbreak and —_ of pane! = following. than 
The operation of these things upon the animal 
tem were enough to cause severe disease, thing 
the depression of natural mental anxiety ale super. 
stitious fear out of the question. The world’s eon 
vulsions might be caused by some chemical aetion 
going on in the t laboratory in the depths of the 
earth ; or volcanic action might be only one of seve. 
ral causes: in either case, if the effect upon the hu- 
man frame was indirect, secondary, and operating by 
various means, it cannot, strictly speaking, be as 
signed to volcanic poison ; it is almost as remote as 
Providence or Fate. 

The /ines which pestilence sometimes pursues is 
curious—at least the opposite European circles of 
the black death and the cholera: the black death 
entered by Constantinople, slowly traversed the re- 
gions of the Mediterranean, passed through France 
and Britain, and thence reached Russia by Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Poland ; whilst the cholera, enter. 
ing from Russia, pursued a reverse course. Some of 
the author’s arguments on this point, however, are 
exaggerated if not pushed to absurdity. It is tre 
that in desert tracks volcanic exhalations may poison 
the air in vain; and éf a city happen to lie inthe 
line of march of the subterranean volcanic poison, 
the mortality no doubt will be much greater on 2- 
count of the dense population. It seems odd, how- 
ever, that the country should often escape and cities 
should almost always suffer from the volcanic lines. 
Equally curious, that these volcanic lines should ex- 
hale a more potent venom under the low, densely- 
packed, dirty, comfortless abodes of the very poor; 
for Dr. Parkin in a measute precludes himself from 
the obvious medical explanation, by holding that the 
venom is always equally potent in quality, 
not in quantity, the ratio of mortality in those attack- 
ed being always the same. If it were desirable 
treat a grave subject otherwise than gravely, we 
might point to the weakness of the theory urged to 
its extreme, when deaths are very few ind . 
the air is directly poisoned by a volcanic substance 
escaping from the earth, how comes it that whilst 
the disease exhibits its extreme virulence so few 
only are attacked—5,000 out of the millions of Lon- 
don during the whole time it prevailed? and these 
not all together, but singular instances in every quar- 
ter of the town, (though predominating, dou 
in bad neighbourhoods,) as if the poison had pereep- 
tion and will, and directed its spiteful course to 
some obnoxious persons. It is more rational to sy 
the facts are so and so, but the causes we cannot eX 
plain, than to theorize, or rather to dogmatize, ™ 
such fashion as this. 


But be the causes of epidemic pestilences what 


they may, history, in despite of the theory of Dr. 
Parkin, howe that their power over the human a 
diminishes with the advancement of mankind, 
that our safety to some extent is in ou ~ 
Whenever epidemics have raged, the a Oe 
wretched, and most ignorant nations, have 

worst; and among all nations, the poor, ¥ ’ 
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and ignorant, are the chief sufferers. The Court of 
Charles the Second escaped the plague; the entire 
nation escaped the cholera: and there seems a large 
medical moral deducible from the narratives. Per- 
gonal cleanliness, temperance, and care, are in the 
wer of every one, and greatly avail: well-drained 
snd well-ventilated rooms are not so readily attain- 
able, but something was done in this way at the 
approach of the cholera, and more is pro- 

mised by a Regulating Act : sufficient food, clothes, 
and fire, the great concomitants to air, cleanliness, 
and regularity, are still, unfortunately, beyond the 
reach of the millions ; but when we measure the pre- 
sent by the past, there is hope even of thisin the future. 
As regards literary merit, Dr. Parkin’s book is 
striking in its facts, and the composition is clear and 
forcible. His arrangement, however, might have 
been more effective ; Sor although dividing his work 
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into several sections for the purpose of treating dif- 
ferent parts of his subject in an orderly succession, 
he does not follow out his own purpose, but mixes 
up different parts of the question, and sometimes re- 
peats the same story two or three times over. The 
great defect of the book, however, is its tone and its 
want of logic. Broaching a theory which cannot at 
present rise higher than a probability, Dr. Parkin 
constantly writes as if he were proving a positive 
truth: whilst in his logic he scarcely allows that 
there are degrees in arguments, but makes nearly all 
his own conclusive—considers himself at liberty to 
assume facts when they are not recorded—and pushes 
his notions to such a length as to attribute the fogs 
of London to volcanic action, though common sense 
would search for their origin, not in the centre of the 
earth, but in the sea-coal fires on the hearths of the 
population. 





From the Spectator. 
PAYNE COLLIER’S NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


To the innumerable editions of Shakspeare, at 
various prices and in various forms, from the simple 
text in double coluunns, where the utmost effects of 
cheapness and compression are reached, to the su- 


.perd octavo, illustrated with all the splendour and 


power of the typographer, engraver, and commenta- 
tor, Mr. Payne Collier now proposes adding another. 
The reasons Mr. Collier adduces for this republica- 
tion, in the pamphlet before us, are—first, that the 
text of Shakspeare, even as it.existed in the first 
folio edition of his collected works published by his 
“fellowes” Heminge and Condell, has not been cor- 
rectly given; editors having sometimes taken upon 
themselves to improve the metre, punctuation, &c., 
without notifying their alterations, and sometimes 
having left uncorrected gross typographical mis- 
prints: second, manuscript evidence of various kinds 
is in existence, and now available to Mr. Collier, 
some of which was not attainable and some not 
sought after by the former editors: third, in addition 
alife passed in the investigation of our dramatic 
history, and the consequent knowledge and skill that 
constant practice in a labour of love produces, (both 
vhich circumstances might fairly have been more 
prominently adduced,) Mr. Collier has received of- 
of assistance from various private quarters, in- 
pendently of the common access to all the public 
aries, and, what is much more than access, a 
familiarity with their stores, and a knowledge of 
tow far they may be made. available to his purposes. 
Of the individuals who have tendered their assist- 
tnce to Mr. Collier, the Duke of Devonshire stands 
tte foremost; and whilst his conduct exhibits a libe- 
ulity which none perhaps but a collector can appre- 
‘ale, the narrative presents a view of his dramatic 
ary, Which is not only enrious in itself, but fur- 
a tolerably conclusive answer to those who 
» like Mr. D’Israeli, that Shakspeare was 
uiervalued by his own age, neglected by succeeding 
‘mes, and had “ numerous escapes from oblivion !”” 


“ 


0, rte, moment it was mentioned to the Duke of 
onshire {ro whose kindness in other respects I 
ne t I had engaged to produce so import- 
4 work as a new edition of Shaks , and that 
quent reference to his Grace’s matchless dramatic 
anal would be of essential service, the Duke at 
‘sisted that I should take home with me every 





might be able to finish my collations at leisure, and 
under all possible advantages. Such an excess of 
confidence I was not prepared to expect even from 
the Duke of Devonshire ; but of course 1 was most 
happy to accept so extraordinary a favour. When I 
state that his Grace’s collection includes all the first 
editions of Shakspeare’s dramas, and most of the 
later impressions prior to the Restoration—that it 
embraces the inestimable and unique first ‘ Hamlet,’ 
of 1603, the first * Romeo and Juliet,’ of 1597, the 
first ‘Richard the Second,’ and ‘ Richard the Third,’ 
of the same year, the three ‘ Lears,’ of 1608, the 
‘ Othello,’ of 1622, and ma.y others, which if brought 
to the hammer would produce a sum of money the 
amount of which it is difficult in these times to eal- 
culate—the reader will be able in some degree to 
estimate this remarkable act of liberality. From 
his Grace also I have obtained the Joan of his folio 
editions of the Works of Shakspeare in 1623, 1632, 
1664, and 1685.” 


The Bridgewater Library is also rich in Shakspe- 
rian editions, if not so rich as the Devonshire ; and 
Lord Francis Egerton is equally liberal. His firet 
folio edition is, moreover, very valuable for Mr. Col- 
lier’s purpose, on account of its manuscript annota- 
tions. 

THE BRIDGEWATER SHAKSPEARE FOLIO. 


‘‘ Perhaps, before I proceed further, it may be well 
to adduce a few proofs of the interest and value of 
the folio of 1623, belonging to Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, in this particular. It should be observed preli- 
minarily, that the volume is not perfect, and that 
some deficient leaves have been supplied by manu- 
script. This manuscript is not older than the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and as it was made from an impression of the 
second folio of 1632, it is in itself of no worth: but 
certain corrections, in the margin of the printed por- 
tion of the folio, are — as old as the reign of 
Charles the First. hether they were merely con- 
jectural, or were made from original manuscripts of 
the plays, to which the individual might have had 
access, it is not perhaps possible to ascertain, As 
has been stated, these verbal, and sometimes Meral 
annotations, are only found in a few of the plays in 
the commencement of the volume; and from what - 
follows, it will be a matter of deep regret that the _ 
corrector of the text carried his labours no further.” 


Several instances of these corrections or emenda- 


igh edition of Shakspeare in his library, that I 
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tions are given by Mr. Collier as specimens; from 
which we select one of the easiest and happiest. 


* Bertram’s speech to Parolles stands in the fol- 
lowing manner, as originally printed in the folio of 
1623— 

‘I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 

Given order for our horses; and to-night, 

When I should take possession of the bride, 

And ere I do begin.’ 
Thus the passage passed through the four early folio 
editions, and all others from Rowe downwards, ex- 
cepting that in some of the modern impressions, 
those who superintended them, not understanding 
the concluding hemistich above inserted, printed it 
as if ovtonas bed not finished his sentence, and was 
interrupted by Parolles, 


* And ere I do begin——’ 


when the whole alteration that is required to make 
the sense perfect and intelligible is a single letter, 
and that single letter is written on the margin of the 
folio of 1623, the property of Lord Francis Egerton. 
If we read 
* End ere I do begin,’ 
all that is necessary is accomplished, and the evident 
meaning is, that Bertram, escaping from the wife he 
has just been compelled to marry, resolves to end 
the union ere he begins tt: 
‘I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
End ere I do begin.’ 

“Jt must be acknowledged that this a very easy 
and happy emendation, which does not admit of a 
moment’s doubt or dispute.” 

Another source of our editor’s contributions is ma- 
nuscript commonplace books, or collections of poems 
or passages, which, being made by contemporaries, 
were perhaps often taken from manuscripts. From 
these sources Mr. Collier adduces some instances of 
emendations, and conceives he shall be able to settle 
some mooted questions concerning the Poems. And 
it is owing to inattention to indications offered b 
facts like these, that rhetorical writers fall into suc 
erroneous notions about Shakspeare, or the writers 
of any age that differs from theirown. In conse- 
quence of our great mechanical advances, and the 
great increase of readers, ladies and gentlemen now- 





PAYNE COLLIER’S SHAKSPEARE. 
a-days publish their commonplace books, not unfre. 


a resenting them as —— else: if 
appen to hit upon a new reading, they give j 
on din “a lower to the editor; and 4 am 4 
tions is sometimes a sufficient stimulus for them tp 
turn editors themselves; whilst a few anecdotes o 
letters are not merely given to the public, but their 
ssor conceits himself a biogra her fpso fact, 
n the seventeenth century this kind of could 
not be done: mechanical facilities were fewer 
readers fewer still, and it was contrary to the habits 
of life. Publication was a great affair, confined tp 
important matters or established merits, and in then 
restricted to the more essential points, Sciolists, 
not allowing for these circumstances, and seeing that 
editions were fewer, and not so much 
about a celebrated person as in their own time, im- 
mediately jump to erroneous conclusions: Shak- 
speare, quoth Mr. D’Israeli, escaped from oblivion; 
ilton, says Mr. Grant, of the Random Recollections, 
was indebted for Ais fame to some notices of Addison 
in the Spectator. 

To return to Mr. Collier and his edition, or, judg- 
ing from the business prospectus, to the edition of 
Messrs. Whittaker undertaken by Mr. Collier. The 
text will be the first consideration. Besides emen- 
dations from foreign sources, “I shall,” says Mr. 
Collier, “ with the most plodding diligence, go over 
every line, word, and letter of each play or poem, in 
order to be sure that the new edition corresponds 
with the ancient copies, as far as they are to be fol- 
lowed, and that no syllable is passed over or omiited 
that can be corrected or recovered.” The notes are 
to be as few and concise as possible; to each play 
there will be an introduction, giving information 
respecting the origin of the plots, the performance 
of the drama, and other matter connected with it; 
the more striking and valuable remarks of different 
critics will be embodied in this edition; the order 
of the plays, since it is impossible to ascertain theit 
exact chronology, will be that adopted by the player- 
editors in the first folio edition; and a life of the 
poet will be given. The publication will consist of 
“eight handsome demy octavo volumes;” what will 
be its price, and whether it will be illustrated, we do 
not know. The specimen-page — to Mr. Col 
lier’s pamphlet is a good and bold but not strikingly 
handsome type ; and, if it exhibits the intended size 
of the page, the margin will be small. 





THE OHIO. 


Tue moonlight sleeps upon thy shores, 
Fair river of the west! 

And the soft soand of dipping oars 
Just breaks thy evening rest. 

Full many a bark its silver path 
Is tracing o’er thy tide; 

And list! the sound of song and laugh 
Floats onward where they glide. 

They're from light hearts, those sounds so gay, 
Whose home and hopes are here, 

But one, whose home is far away, 
Their music fails to cheer. 


The woods of Indiana frown 
Along the distant shore, 
And send their deep, black shadows down 
Upon the glassy floor; 
Many a tree is blooming there— 
ild-flowers o’erspread the ground, 





And thousand vines of foliage rare 
The trunks are wreathed around. 

But though the summer robe is gay 
On every hill and tree, 

The gray woods rising far away, 
Are fairer still to me. 


Yon cloudless moon to-night looks down 
Upon no lovelier sight, 

Than the river winding proudly on— 
Yet beautiful, in might; 

Onward still to the mighty west, 

Where the prairie wastes unfold, 
Where the Indian chieftain went to rest | 
As his last war-signal rolled. 

No—never arched the blue skies oer 
A wave more fair and free— 

But the stream around my mother’s door 
Ts dearer far to me. 


Louisville, Ky. 


L.P.S. 
Amer. Monthly Mag. 
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PETRE’S NEW ZEALAND. 


From the Britannia. 


Account the Settlement the New Zealand 
+ ¢s Personal ene during a 


LS By the Hon. H. W. Petre. Smith 


and Elder, Vornhill. 


We watched the departure of the five vessels 
bound for New Zealand in 1839 with much interest. 
The 1,200 emigrants, of whom the expedition con- 
sisted, went forth to found a new colony,—to intro- 
doce civilization into a country which, though bless- 
ed with remarkable natural advantages, had been 
hitherto left wholly in the possession of the savage 
inhabitants, and to give to the world a new proof of 
British enterprise and industry. ‘The attempt was a 
bold one. It was uncountenanced by the Govern- 
ment, and the emigrants sailed with no other protec- 
tion than that which they felt secure of meeting from 
the good feeling and honesty of purpose of the great 
majority of their number. Colonies before had 
founded by the efforts of governments, or by the hope 
of realizing enormous wealth from the precious 
metals hidden in the bowels of the earth, or by 
exiles from their native land, who fled from persecu- 
tion and suffering. But here a large body of intelli- 
gent persons volunteered to depart for the most dis- 
tant spot on the surface of the globe, with no hope 
of conquest, or thirst of gold, but with the certainty 
of + lil of labour before them, and no prospect of 
obtaining even the means of subsistence, except by 
constant and steady industry. They went amongst 
t people whose name, a dozen years back, was a 
synonyme for barbarous ferocity and savage canni- 
— without arms and eo — The 

irly purchased every inch o nd upon whic 
their log houses wears erected, xh conned on the 
mative proprietors of the svil infinitely greater ad- 

than they received. Unlike the first brutal 
and bigoted discoverers of America, or the French 
colonizers of Algiers at the present day, they went 
establish themselves in their new country, not by 
muthless massacre and devastation, but by kindness 
wd fair dealing. Abandoning their superiority in 
physical force, they met the savage on equal terms, 
treated him as the legitimate owner of the soil; and 
brought with them, to conquer peace, not instruments 
of destruction, but the most useful productions and 
manufactures of the western world. The islands of 

New Zealand, in their size and relation to Australia, 
beara near resemblance to the British Isles, and it 
was impossible not to feel a strong interest in the 
result of this noble and peaceful attempt to found the 
Great Britain of the southern continent. It was 

ctly natural to regard the enterprise with appre- 
n; the absence of all legitimate authority over 
tbody of 1,200 persons, was a perilous experiment 

“commence with ; while our knowledge of the dis- 

Paition of the natives was not such as to lead us to 

"ppose that they would withstand the temptations 

plunder and violence which would be suggested 

Wythe sight of their unarmed visitors, and the wealth 

brought with them. One offence on either side 
ee naturally have provoked retaliation, and in- 

_ the colonists in a desperate conflict with a 

and intractable people. We have, therefore, on 
Y accounts, waited with meres | for some au- 
batily > of os “< an — wap 

's pamphlet (for it is scarcely more 
te Hon, Mr. Petre. shisha 
reliance on the veracity and good faith of the 
entire. He sailed with the main body of 

#, 1842,.—Museum. 48 
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the colonists in September, 1839, and arrived in New 
Zealand in January, 1840. There he remained until 
March last, and has now only returned to this coun- 
try for the purpose of making arrangements to return 
permanently to New Zealand as a colonist. During 
his fourteen months’ residence, he must have had 
ample opportunities for acquiring information upon 
every point upon which information could be desired ; 
and his return is the most satisfactory proof he 
could possibly give of the sincerity of his views re- 
specting the eligibility of New Zealand as a settle- 
ment. His work, besides, bears evidence in itself 
of being the production of an able, intelligent, and 
— observer. 

he first two vessels left England in the months 
of May and — 1839, for the purpose of select- 
ing the spot of the intended settlement, and purchas- 
ing the necessary lands. They were followed by the 
main body of the settlers in five large vessels, in the 
succeeding September. All arrived safely, but some 
confusion at first prevailed, from the difference of 
opinion which prevailed respecting the most eligible 
spot for a settlement, and for six months the neces- 
Sary surveys remained uncompleted. The delay 
does not seem to have been in any way prejudicial to 
the colonists ; they took up their temporary residence 
in rude but strong huts, built by the natives, on the 
banks of the river Hutt, in Port Nicholson, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a thorough good understand- 
ing with the natives, and in obtaining some know- 
ledge of the country and its productions. ‘ Squat- 
ters as we were,” observes Mr. Petre, “*we had 
stores of British goods, extensive dealings with the 
natives of our immediate neighbourhood and other 
parts of Cook’s Strait, a bank which furnished us 
with a sufficient currency, and even a newspaper 
which was regularly published once a week. As re- 
specis trade, a stranger might have supposed that 
our squatting settlement had been established for 
years.” When at length the shore of Lambton Bay, 
at the other extremity of Port Nicholson, was fixed 
on as the site of the capital town, now called Wel- 
lington, the emigrants were enabled to set to work 
actively, and to obtain efficient assistance from the 
natives. The friendly relations established with 
this people, and the rapid and favourable change 
which their habits and manners were undergoing, is 
one of the most pleasing circumstances attending the 
enterprise. ‘The paragraphs we subjoin will be read 
with universal pleasure, as decisive of the 


AND CONDUCT OF THE NEW ZEA- 
LANDERS. 


“The principal danger to which it was imagined in 
this country we were exposed, was the hostility of 
the natives. Most of us had made anxious inquiries 
on this subject before we embarked, and our convic- 
tion was, that we should be received as friends by 
the natives, if our conduct towards them were just 
and friendly. Our most sanguine expectations 
were completely realized. Our numbers indeed, 
astonished them, and they used frequently to ask 
whether our whole tribe, meaning thereby all the 

ple of England, had not come to Port Nicholson. 
fe is probable, also, that they were overawed by our 


GOOD DISPOSITION 


obvious superiority to any physieal force that could 
have been brought against us jm case of disputes. 
But, however this may be, they received us in the 


most friendly manner. ‘Their services for all sorts 
of purposes were always at our command for a mo- 
derate remuneration. We employed them chiefly in 





shooting, fishing, hunting, eutting fite-wood, and, as 
"Briar og Mae x 
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I have said before, building houses. At first they 
were content to be paid with food only. By degrees 
their wants increased, and they required various 
goods, such as tobacco, clothing, and hardware. All 
this took place at our first squatting settlement on 
the banks of the Hutt; latterly, after the bulk of the 
settlers were established at Wellington, the natives 
had begun to require money wages 1n return for their 
labour. A similar change took place with regard to 
trade. At first all our exchanges with the natives 
were made by barter only, but long before my depar- 
ture they had begun to comprehend the use and 
value of money. ‘This knowledge at last extended 
in some cases to the regular employment of our cur- 
rency. One native resident at Wellington purchased 
a horse which had been imported from New South 
Wales, and used to let it out for hire; and another 
had an account with the bank. Great numbers 
were in possession of money, which they usually 
carried about with them in a handkerchief tied round 
the neck. During the first months of our intercourse 
with the natives, they usually carried muskets, but 
apparently from mere habit, and not on account of 
any fear of violence from us. We never carried 
arms, and the custom has now been quite abandoned 
by the natives of Port Nicholson. The best proof, 
however, of their own feeling of security is, that they 
are gradually destroying the stockade defences of 
their villages. Not that they ever feared, probably, 
that we should attack them, but they feel that our 
presence is a perfect security against aggression from 
distant and hostile tribes. 1t seemed to me that the 


whole character of this people was undergoing a 
rapid change ; that they had sufficient intelligence to 
— the advantages of conciliating the settlers 
y 


orderly conduct, and of adopting our usages; and 
that in all probability the next generation wi'l to a 
great extent amalgamate with the colonists. It is a 
pleasure to be able to state that the behaviour of the 
colonists generally towards the natives has been sig- 
nally praiseworthy.” 


The other source of apprehension, the absence of 
all legitimate authority, seemed likely at one time to 
be productive of serious difficulties. ‘I'he colonists, 
knowing that they must depend on themselves for 
the maintainance of order, had chosen, before the ex- 
pedition left England, a committee of management 
for the purposes of public security. This was a 
wise precaution, and attended with the most benefi- 
cial consequences. Mr. Petre thus describes the 
management of this committee of public safety be- 
fore the Queen’s authority was proclaimed :— 


FIRST GOVERNMENT OF THE COLONISTS. 


“Early in March, 1840, this committee was called 
together at Port Nicholson, as a special council. 
Previous to that some little irregularities had oc- 
curred, and for the purpose of protecting society 
against such acts of individual aggression, a magis- 
trate and several constables were appointed. ‘The 
conduct of the colonists had heen extremely orderly 
an per but among twelve hundred people living 
entirely without a government, and especially with 
the crews of several ships at all times in the harbour, 
it was beginning to be apparent to every one that an 
absolute necessity had arisen for the imposition of 
some restraints upon the actions of individuals. The 
colonists felt the want of protection, and it was evi- 
dent to every person in the colony that unless some 


plan of the kind was immediately adopted, a state of | 


very great disorder and insecurity would arise. 
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“ In order to _ perfect legality to their 
ings, the — obtained from the native Chief full 
and complete authority to establish eXercise 
British ie at Port Nicholson. = 

The beneficial effects of this became immediate! 
apparent. People felt, at once, that secur Fs 
their persons and property was established, ag of. 
fences which it was before necessary to overly; 
were immediately detected and punished. 

“One good effect of establishing the authority of 
the magistrate and the supremacy of the law, was 
the protection — afforded to the natives against 
petty aggressors. have already mentioned the 
good conduct of the settlers generally towards the 
natives, and the good feeling of the Jott towards 
the former in return; but occasional cases of jl). 
conduct did occur, and as soon as the Inagistrae 
commenced his sittings, these cases were brought 
under his cognizance. I was an eye-witness of on 
of these. A sailor belonging to one of the ships had 
struck a daughter of Epounee, a principal Chief of 
Port Nicholson. Immediately about twenty of the 
natives started up, stripped off their mats, and rushed 
upon the man and his two companions with the eri- 
dent intention of taking immediate vengeance. The 
constables, who were fortunately at hand, rescued 
the offender, probably from immediate death, ani 
persuaded the natives to allow him to be punished 
by the authorities. There were a great many settlers, 
as well as natives present, who would probably have 
interposed had the man or his companion been sacii- 
ficed; so what might have been a frightful disturb. 
ance, attended with considerable bloodshed ani 
loss of life, was converted by the timely interpositi 
of the constables, into a peaceful appeal to the law. 
In many other cases the natives have been taught, 
by the protection which was extended to them, o 
repose confiderce in the efficacy of the laws. The case 
i have mentioned was the only one that came under 
my own observation, but many others occurred.” 


A disturbance, which had nearly been attended 
with fatal consequences, hastened the establishment 
of the Queen’s authority at Port Nicholson. A dix 
pute had arisen between Captain Pearson, the maser 
of the ship Jntegrity, and one of his 
The latter complained that he had been assaulted, 
and regularly lodged an information against the 
master; he was apprehended, but sent word to his 
ship’s crew to come to his assistance. Two beats 
filled with armed men put off for the shore with the 
intention of rescuing him; but the colonists 
out in such numbers that the seamien declined 2 cor 
test, and Pearson was committed. He after 
wards, however, effected his escape, and for 
the Bay of Islands, where his representations to the 
officers who had recently arrived from the home 2 
vernment to take the whole of New Zealand 
the Queen’s protection excited so much jealovsy, 
that Lieutenant Shortland, the governor's secrets!y, 
was sent to proclaim her Majesty’s authority 3 
Port Nicholson. He was accompanied by ra 
ment of thirty soldiers, and a small body of 
“mounted police,” but dismounted ; and on bis a 
rival in the month of June, he caused the British tg 
to be hoisted, and the governor's proclamation 
read, declaring the Queen’s authority over the wi 
of New Zealand, to the t joy of the « ier 
who testified their satisfaction by receiving. in 
tenant Shortland with every mark of oy 
their power, and by paying due honour to the re 
flag. “Thus,” continues Mr. Petre, “ 
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visional government which we had established 
oe owe protection at a time when protection 
was withheld from us by the Government. So long 

it lasted, it served the purpose for which it was 

,and maintained good order throughout the 
n a manner entirely satisfactory to the 
people.” : 

The chan was not attended with all the advan- 
taves the colonists anticipated ; and, from the follow- 
ing observations, it would appear that they had some 
reason to complain of the little attention paid to the 
necessity they experienced for 

LEGAL INSTITUTIONS. 


«We had ourcelves provided most effectually for 
the correction of such offences as the magistrate may 
ke cognizance of; and we fully expected that the 
urival of Lieutenant Shortland would be followed b 
the establishment of higher courts of criminal and civil 
iuisdietion ; in short, we could not doubt that govern- 
nent in all its branches—that every thing which was 

to give security to _— and property 
would be established amongus. Nochange, however, 
wok place, except in the persons of the magistrates, 
and the source of their authority. All that they did 
—il] that they had authority to do—was to hold sit- 
tings similar to those of the justices of the peace in 
this country, taking cognizance only of such offences 
a8 one or two justices may lawfully adjudicate upon. 
Even this amount of protection was of short dura- 
tion; for, from the time when Lieutenant Shortland 
qoitted Port Nicholson in September, until the 
wonth of December, 1840, Port Nicholson had onl 
one justice of the peace; so that all offences whic 
by act of Parliament require ‘* two justices’’ to adju- 
dicate upon, were either left unpunished, or were 
punished illegally at the peril of the single justice. 
followed from this, that practically the protection 
of person and property would have been weaker in 
Port Nicholson after the visit of Mr. Shortland than 
tefore, had it not been that the Queen’s authority 
produced a considerable moral effect, which in some 
measure compensated for the inadequacy of what 
was established. 

“Even the administration of the effects of deceased 
persons was left in abeyance, for want of some com- 
peteat authority to grant such administration; and in 
we case, I know the property of a person, who was 

ately drowned was locked up out of the con- 
wl of his creditors in Port Nicholson, and of his 
vatof kin in England, and so it remained, perhaps 
perish, at the time I left the colony. 

“AsaJudge has been appointed for and sent to New 

, 1 trust his practical jurisdiction will not be 
tiafined to the least populous part of the Islands, as 
il the advantages of Government have hitherto been. 

The want of a competent criminal tribunal has 
wea severely felt, both by individuals and by soci- 

“yj atlarge. Up to the time I left Port Nicholson, 

wihing in the shape of Courts of Quarter Sessions, 

I trying felonies, or even misdemeanors, 

d instituted. Drunkenness could be restrain- 

» *saults punished, and some few other delin- 
Lene alee be summarily treated ; but wherever 

nai Was necessary, the power of the justices ceas- 
~' i Wasconfined to mere committal. Now, in prac- 
bn effect of this was either oppressive to the ac- 

n » OF led to the ultimate impunity of the offender. 

fed ital for trial, unless the delinquent could 

admitted to bail, amounted to imprison- 
tas 7. indefinite poms ; and when an offender 
o bail, he felt pretty secure, that no ulti- 
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mate eee was at all likely to be required of 
him. I recollect one cruel case of an old man fully 
committed for trial by Lieut. Shortland, but as there 
was no means of trying him, he continued in prison, 
I believe, up to the time I left. The gaol, be it ob- 
served, is only a native-built house, so that the only 
means of safe-keeping is to chain the culprit’s legs, 
and sometimes to handcuff him. In the case in 
question, the poor old man was in feeble health, 
which rende his punishment doubly severe, and 
— $s many times more severe than would have 

n inflicted had he been found guilty by a properly 
constituted tribunal.”’ 


This subject, no doubt, either has already, or will 
= age engage the attention of the colonial office. 

e have seen Lord John Russell frequently com- 
mended for his attention to business, and his skill as 
a departmental minister ; we cannot understand how 
those praises can be reconciled with his carelessness 
of the most remarkable colonial transaction of the 
pons century, and his utter indifference to the wel- 

are of so large a body of British subjects. 

Another cause of great dissatisfaction was the un- 
certainty which at one time seemed to prevail whe- 
ther the title of the colonists to their land would be 
recognized. Even the raising of the question cre- 
ated a kind of panic which at one time seemed likely 
to end in the total desertion of New Zealand, and the 
removal of the colonists to some other land, where 
their numbers, wealth, and industry would ensure 
them a better reception, and more considerate treat- 
ment. These fears were shortly afterwards dissi- 
pated by a successful negociation with Sir George 
Gipps, the Governor of New South Wales. “Now 
that is all over,’ says our author, “I feel surprised 
at the patience and steadiness of the settlers during 
the time when no proper authority was established 
among them, and they lived in constant fear of being 
deprived of the land of which they had got posses- 
sion. It would have been said beforehand, that the 
settlement could not have preserved its existence 
under such circumstances. Yet the fact is, that it 
continually advanced in prosperity. By a sort of 
common consent, it seemed to be understood, that in 
our neglected position, every thing depended on our- 
selves. The great bulk of us acted on this under- 
standing, and thus the few evil-doers were kept in 
check by example and moral influence. A stranger 
coming among us would have supposed that we were 
under all the ordinary restraints of a long-established 
society ; and it was often said among us, that Eng- 
land could not furnish the example of a community 
better governed by the law, than we were by our 
own right dispositions.” 

When Mr. Petre quitted Wellington in March last, 
the settlement was rising rapidly into importance. 
Roads were in progress of formation; the town was 
beginning to assume an imposing appearance ; and 
the English population had risen to nearly 3,000 
souls. ‘The merchandise and provisions in the town 
are computed to be worth £200,000. A large steam 
saw and flour-mill were in process of formation, and 
a company formed for efficiently working them. An 
extensive commerce was already established ; and 
during the first year of the colony’s existence, the 
number of vessels which entered Port Nicholson, 
amounted to the large number of 110. 

There seems no reason to doubt the future prospe- 
rity of the colony. The soil was fertile, the climate 
temperate, and even the natural herbage of excellent 
quality. The cattle, which were lamentably lean on 
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their arrival, were turned loose and speedily became 
fat, the sheep throve admirably, and the oxen attain- 
ed the weight of 900 Ibs. e horses were left to 


PETRE’S NEW ZEALAND. 


was the slightest foundation for such 
From the hour of our landing at Port Nicholson in 
February, 1840, to that of my departure jn March 


get their own living, and prospered amazingly ; and | last, we were amply supplied with provisions, The 


we are told that it was a standard joke at Port Ni- 
cholson, that the only raw-boned animal in the place 
was carefully fed upon hay and oats, and regularly 

ed. All descriptions of corn sown—wheat, 
oats, and barley—yielded well, and proved to be of 
excellent quality ; and potatoes were in great abun- 
dance, the climate admitting of two crops in the 
course of the year. All other descriptions of vege- 
tables known in England throve well, and promised 
to be in great abundance; while the productions of 
more southern climes, as the vine and the olive, gave 
promise of great productiveness. 

But the plant which, in the author’s opinion, is 
most likely to yield the largest profit to the cultiva- 
tor, is the New Zealand flax, which grew wild in 
— luxuriance, springing up spontaneously on all 

inds of soils. At the time the author left the colo- 
ny, active measures were being taken to form a com- 
pany for the cultivation, manufacture, and exporta- 
tion of flax, which promised remarkable prosperit 
to all en in the project. The profusion of fis 
and wild fowl] materially added to the colonists’ stock 
of provision, and the number of pigs kept by the na- 
tives ensured them a plentiful supply of pork. Of 
the mineral productions of the islands but little is yet 
known, though it is certain, from coal having been 
found in several places, that an abundant supply ex- 
ists. Timber of a good quality is plentiful. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the colonists have, on 
the whole, endured few of those hardships which 
were at one period inseparable from the condition of 
early settlers. Mr. Petre observes :— It has been 
frequently stated in some of the newspapers of New 





South Wales, and of this country, that the first set- 
tlers at Port Nicholson suffered great privations, and 
even sometimes were in want of food. There never 


| company’s importations of flour were large and 


lar, and trade with the natives furnished us with sock 
abundance of fresh pork and potatoes that we never 
had to depend upon salt provisions. Cattle and sheep 
were — to us from New South Wales and Vay 
Diemen’s Land, and latterly fresh meat was constan;. 
PA on sale at the following prices :—Beef and mutton 
rom 8d. to Is., and pork from 4d. to 6d. Milch cows 
were sufficiently numerous to afford milk and batter 
for constant sale. Poultry and eggs were scarce 
and, of course, dear. Fish taken in the harboor ¢f 
great variety and excellent quality, was at all time 
abundant. I firmly believe that there never has bee 
an instance in which the wants of the founders of g 
colony were so amply supplied from the beginning.” 

Altogether we view this work as well calculated 
to gratify the ratioual and intelligent curiosity which 
must naturally exist respecting the result of anew 
experiment in colonization, and the capabilities of the 
new territory which has so recently been added to 
the British empire. The enterprise, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, must have fulfilled the most sanguine ex- 
pectations entertained of it; it was begun under re- 
markable difficulties, but has been carried on with 
remarkable vigour and success. We view it asa 
happy omen for the abiding prosperity of the colony 
that it has been founded on the broadest = 
justice; that the land has not been stained with 
blood ; that the natives have been neither cheated nor 
massacred ; but that the right hand of fellowship has 
been extended to them in good faith, and has been 
cordially grasped. 

We learn from Mr. Petre’s book that the rivers of 
New Zealand are abundant; they will, no doubt, aid 
materially the exploration and settlement of the 
whole country. 





CLIMATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tue summer heats of Australia render the frame 
very irritable, and the extreme —~ to which you 
are there liable endanger health. The European on 
landing finds the action of the skin greatly increased 
—the perspiration incessant, relieves at first, but 
soon exhausts the system. In such a state any undue 
excitement or exposure to vitiated air produces fever, 
increasing arterial action, to be allayed only by death; 
or in such a state if exposed to the causes of cold, 
a violent dysentery sets in, extremely difficult to 
manage, often fatal in its results, or causing chronic 
affections which impede efforts for subsistence. 
Diarrhea is frequent and a virulent ophthalmia—it is 
no uncommon thing to witness a blind eye among 
the aboriginal inhabitants. ‘The northern blasts of 
Australia blow as if from the mouth of a furnace. 
The soil, finely pulverized, owing to a deficiency of 
moisture, is shovelled up by the wind ; aad in addi- 
tion to the suffocating heat, you are terribly embar- 
rassed by showers of dust poured upon you—your 
eyes, nose and mouth are filled by it. Seemuntie 
complaints are frequent ; I experienced a severe form 
of it myself, and the agony was tremendous. It was 
followed after —— attacks, by erysipelas about 
the legs, and inability to move without pain; at the 





same time I attended frequent cases, all like my 
own. Meat in Australia becomes blown in a m- 
nate. A limb that was amputated was, before the 
operation, alive with maggots, like a liver buried in 
a pot to produce maggots for angling. Parturition'o 
the new comer is not unattended with danger. ‘The 
dysentery and ophthalmia are the diseases 

to the climate, and are highly dangerous. al. 
tack the temperate as well as the intemperate, but 3 
elsewhere the latter are more obnoxious to them. 
The climate evidently tends to a prematare 

ment and an early decay. But many old persons, 
coming from cold countries, and avoiding exposure 
to mid-days or midnight chills, are renovated 
—Bright’s New Zealand. 


EMIGRATION. 


Tue following is a statement of emigrant ~ 
tures from the port of Liverpool, between ote) 
January and 31st of October :—British colonié: 
North America, 3,870; United States of ++ 
34,998; Sydney, New South Wales, 5,648 wad 
Philip, 1,439; Swan River, 117; giving ® 
46,072.—Ezaminer, Nov. 27. 
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‘and no bad specimen of Mr. Lucas’s power of 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


From the Examiner. 

id of Orleans, a Tragedy, from the Ger 

Te er Seuiler. By Newton Ivory Lucas. 
Black and Armstrong. 


Tass is a very creditable translation. We con- 
dude, from the circumstance of the book having 
heen printed in Germany, that Mr. Lucas is resi- 
dent there: at any rate he is a practised German 
scholar, and has turned his scholarship to good ac- 


one Maid of Orleans is one of Schiller’s best 
inown productions: its faults and beauties have 
heen often and largely canvassed. We shall re- 
strict ourselves, here, to the simple quotation of a 
gene. It is very curious and striking in itself, 


translation. 

It is from the close of the tragedy, where the 
Maid has fallen into the power of the English 
confederates, and is left in her chains with Isabeau 
and a guard, while the chiefs sally forth from the 
watch-tower to repel a sudden attack of the French. 
Vain is the attempt to stifle her prayers for the 
success of her countrymen: and the scene pro- 
ceeds and ends thus : 


Johanna. I will—I will! and none shall check 
the prayer. 
Hark! ’tis the martial music of my land! 
Its tones inspire new cou. in my heart, 
And breathe of moog > England. thy power 
Is broken! France, thou art victorious! 
Arise, my valiant countrymen! Arise! 
The Maid of Orleans beholds your deeds ; 
She cannot lead ye,—cannot wave your flag 
Before your ranks as formerly she did ;— 
Her limbs are chained and fettered ; but her soul, 
Disdaining human bonds, outspreads her wings, 
O'er-soars her dungeon, and shall awe your foe! 
habeau (to a soldier.) Ascend the steps from 
whence thy eye may reach 
The field of war, and what thou seest report. 
[The soldier mounts the steps. 
Johanna. Courage, my people! Courage! ’Tis 
the last, 
The final struggle! One more victory, and 
The foe is crushed for ever! 
habeau. Seest thou naught? 
Soldier. The battle has begun, and one before 
Test conspicuous,—a tiger’s skin 
y, mounted on a steed 
As fiery as himself, now heads his troops, 
And leads them forward to the attack. 
Shanna, It is 
Coat Dunoia! Conan, noble warrior! 
lctory guide thy arm! 
Soldier guide thy 
Attacks the bridge— 
lsabean. Would that his traitorous heart 
Were torn from out his bosom ! 
Soldi Manfully 


er. 
lord Fastolf now opposes him ;—they leave 
Ther s—man to man they bravely fight ; 
Atd each from out the separate companies 

ws the example of his chief. 


habeau. Dost thou not see the Dauphin? Seest 
ou not 
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Johanna. Had he but my eye! Stood I where 
he stands, 
The smallest object would not ’scape my view! 
My eye can count the birds in highest heaven. 
Soldic r. Close to the ditch the struggle seems to 
increase 
In violence ;—the first on either side 


Are fighting there— 
Isabeau. Seest thou our colours still 
Soldier. High in the air they wave. 
Johanna. Oh! could my eye 
Pierce through my prison walls! I need but look 
= my countrymen to victory. 
_ rs ! Alas! the foe have gained! Our 
chie 


Is closed around and cut off from his men! 
Isabeau (raising her dugger against Johanna.) 
Die wretch ! 
Soldier (quickly.) He is released! The danger’s 


o’er; 
Fastolf attacks them in the rear; he breaks 
His way into the thickest of their ranks. 
Isabeau (drawing the dagger back.) There spoke 
thy Angel! 
Soldier. Victory! They flee! 
Isabeau. Who flee? 
Soldier. |The Franks; the men of Burgundy ; 
The plain is thickly strewn with fugitives! 
Johanna. God of my fathers, give them strength! 
Thou wilt— } 
O God, thou wilt not leave them thus in need ! 
—. A wounded man is led from off the 
eld ;— 
Great is the crowd around him ;—’tis a Prince. 
Isabeau. Of England or of France ? 
Soldier. I know not; see, 
They take his mye off a Dunois! 
Johanna (great itat avouring to 
break her c re And I am chained and 
useless! Gracious God! 
Soldier. See! Ha! Who wears the light blue 
cloak, with gold 
Embroidered ? 
Johanna. That is Charles, my country’s King! 
Soldier. His horse is wild,—he cannot tame it ;— 


see, 
It falls,—its rider underneath ;— 
[ becomes violently agitated. 
He seems 
Severely hurt ;—our men approach the spot. 


Quick, quick! They’re ave sur- 
rounded him! 

Johanna. O God, is all thy loving-kindness 

Isabeau (deridingly.) Now is the time! 
Saviour, save thy land! 

Johanna ( falling on her knees.) Hear me, O 
God of Mercy, in my need! 

To thee, in this my heart’s most fervent prayer, 

My soul flies upward to thy Heaven of Heavens! 

If Thou but will’st, the spider’s web becomes 

Strong as the mightiest cable; iron chains, 

To Thy all-powerful will, become as frail 

And fragile as the spider’s silken web! 

Thou will’st, and riven are the dungeon’s walls! 

Thou — Thy strength on Samson, when in 


chains 
And blind,—the object of his foes’ contempt ;— 
He placed his trust in Thee, and lo! the wails,— 


ere,—they 


nt? 
‘ow, 





The royal colours ? 
nine All is so confused, 
Ust 80 great, no object is distinct, | 


urrah ! 


The pillars of his du n bow’d and fell! 
Soldier. Hurrah! 
Isabeau, What seest thou now ? 
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Is taken prisoner ! 
Johanna. God give me strength? 
[She breaks her chains, and rushing upon the 
nearest soldier, wrests his sword from him 
and escapes. All regard her with speechless 
astonishment.] 
Isabeau (afier a long pause.) Say, was it but a 
dream? She has escaped? 
These massive chains of steel has broken? No;— 
Had not mine eye beheld the deed, the world 
Should ne’er have forced my reason to believe! 
Soldier. What! Has she wings? Or was’t the 
wind which bore 
Her from this castle safe upon the plain? 
Isabeau. Speak, has she joined her troops ? 
Soldier. Among the midst 
Of them she fights ;—my eye in vain attempts 
To follow her;—now here, now there she is,— 
In different quarters of the field at once 
Methinks to see her form! The crowds disperse— 
All yields to her! The Franks arise anew, 


The King 
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And place themselves for battle! What do I see? 
Our people cast their arms away ;—Alas! 
Our colours are no longer visible! 
Isabeau. What—wiil she rob us of the victory? 
Soldier. Towards the King she moves,—she’; 
reached him now; : 
With powerful arm she frees him from our men:— 
Lord Fastolf falls,—Our chief is taken prisoner! 
Isabeau. 1’ll hear no more ;—descend! , 
Soldier. Queen Isabeau, 
Escape, if life be dear! Quick, no delay! 
They come,—they come! The tower will be a. 
tacked! 


We do not know that the striking resemblance 
this scene bears to one of the finest scenes of Ina, 
hoe, has ever been pointed out. It is clear tha 
Scott borrowed from Schiller the whole notion of 
Rebecca’s description to Ivanhoe of the attack on 
Torquilstone—one of the noblest things in tha 
most splendid of romances. 





THE POWER THAT GOVERNS THE WORLD. 


«* KNowLence is power” says the proverb, but 
where is the seat of knowledge? The disciple of 
Mesmer will tell you that he can communicate to 
his patient “a higher, fuller life than he had be- 
fore ; and that in this condition he “ penetrates 
the darkness of external things, and attains a 
higher view of the whole of nature;”’ that “ with 
uncommon clearness he often distinguishes the 
secrets of the past, what is distant and unknown 
in the present, and the events of coming times.” 
The manner in which this change is effected is 
thus described by Kluge, a German adept-—* The 
external senses are either closed entirely, or their 
character is changed, and the internal sense alone 
remains the same. * * * The sense of feeling is 
metamorphosed into that of seeing, so that the 
somnambulist can distinguish by it not only the 
outlines of things but also colours with perfect pre- 
cision. The region of the stomach becomes the 
central point of all sensation, and it is chiefly 
through this region that the sense of sight is sup- 
plied. * * * Hearing is likewise performed in this 
state by the pit of the stomach; and the sense of 
smell becomes sometimes so acute as to distinguish 
the different ingredients of compound scents.” 
Moreover, “ the clairvoyant has a clear insight into 


the internal physical state of persons in a magnetic | P 


connexion with him, just as he has of his own; 
can determine their disease, its course, and future 
phenomena, and prescribe the means of cure ac- 
cordingly. He insists that he perceives the diseased 
state of others precisely as his own, by the stomach. 
His language has become more elevated than or- 
dinary, and is marked by fire, spirit, and precision. 
His perception is livelier and stronger, his thinking 
freer and deeper, his judgment quicker and more 
penetrating.” 

Government will do well to reflect betimes on 
the preternatural energy and wisdom acquired by 
those who feel, see, hear, smell, speak, reason, di- 
vine, judge, all through the instrumentality of the 
stomach. John Bull is clearly getting into this 
magnetic state. He feels nothing but the cravings 
of his stomach—sees nothing but visions of big and 
small loaves—reasons about nothing but Free 





Trade as acure for short commons—divines no- 
thing but destruction from the Corn-laws. Under 
the influence of his stomachic orgasm his “lan 
guage becomes more elevated than ordinary”— 
mouths are eloquent on the subject of the “ Bread- 
tax’’ that never were eloquent before. It is invain 
to think of juggling with a nation in this condi- 
tion, when “ its perception is livelier and stronger, 
its thinking freer, deeper, its judgment quicker and 
more penetrating.”” And as to any hope of evading 
the power of the stomach, is not Bernard Cava- 
—_ at this moment doing penance on the tread- 
mill in Berkshire for the crime of leze-majesté 
against that natural sovereign and arbiter of human 
affairs ?— Spectator. 


The Chess-Player’s Chronicle. Volume I. 


Tus is a weekly publication, bound up in its 
first annual volume. It begins with an account of 
the celebrated Automaton Chess-Player; but the 


weekly matter consists chiefly of co: nee 


on the subject of the book, with a multitude 
drafts of games, either derived from sources not 
accessible to the general reader—as the rarer works 
of the old chess-players, and unpublished manv- 
scripts—or describing games played during the 
rogress of the work. There are several culs, 
ae paps ingenious positions. To the amateur, 
such a collection of games cannot but prove inte 
resting; to the student, profitable; for, though we 
have not had time to play over any of the games 
in the dg woe volume, it may be generally pro- 
nounced impossible to retrace the movements of 
skilful a without entertainmeat 


tage 


MR. LYALL. 


WE are informed that Mr. Lyall is now lecturing 
on geology, at Boston, to 1500 persons ; 2000 more 
are unable to obtain tickets, which have been t 
at a guinea each extra. All this, while at our grew 
and ancient seat of learning, Ozford, Buckland 
tures on the same interesting subject to an @ 
of three —Ezaminer, Nov. 27. 
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THE GIFT For 1842. 


From the Examiner. 


The Gift: a Christmas and New Year’s Present 
for 1842. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 


Tais is an American Annual, and one that does 
equal credit to the art and the literatyre of our 
brethren beyond the Atlantic. Its designs and en- 
ravings are by American artists: its contributions 
by American writers. It is all of native growth, 
snd does honour to the soil. : 

The frontispiece of the ee || girl, from a 
painting by Mr. Sully and engraved by Mr. Cheney, 
is exquisite. We have had little in our English 
Anouals through their whole career, to compare 
with this. It has the texture and effect of a fine 

inting. The opposite vignette by the same artists 
js nearly as good: and there are other works of 
singular merit. The homely compositions of Mr. 
Mount have nota little of the vigour and character 
of Wilkie. We welcome such unquestionable evi- 
dences of the advance of American art, with pe- 
culiar pleasure. 

The literature has also claims to attention. It 
has the flavour of originality. 

But all we intended to say about that, has been 
absorbed in the interest of the last story of the book. 
This is an American ghost story, and without ex- 
ception the best we ever read. It is called Murder 
will Out. Within our limits, we could not with 
ay justice describe the whole course of its inci- 
dent, and it isin that, perhaps, its most marvellous 
effect lies: but there is one extraordinary passage 
in it, descriptive of the appearance of the alleged 
ghost, which we will endeavour to detach. It in- 


dudes a perfect rationale of rest appearances. 


The scene is just after the final defeat of the Bri- 
ish in the revolutionary war: when a family of 
three persons, a lad of fourteen, his mother, and 
his mother’s brother, have found it neces to 
move from the “ ninety-six district” into the low 
country. The slow flitting, with the wagon of 
family goods; the scenery they pass; the night en- 
campments; the watchfulness necessary both by 
day and night, and the characters of uncle and 
uephew; are described with admirable vigour and 
wonderful local truth. On the second night the 
lttle party are joined by a strange and sinister look- 
ug Scotchman, who professes to have fought on 
te American side in the recent war. They dis- 
tust him greatly in many ways, and are made 
uneasy by his presence: but they cannot drive 
tin—humble and respectful as he is in manner— 
fom what little comforts he claims to share with 
tem. Next day they are joined by a more wel- 
‘me visitor, an American major, the militar 
thief of the youth of the party, the young lad, 

hails his arrival with rapture. Some striking 
®enes take place, which end in the abrupt wy ee 
uur of the Scotchman, on the morning of the third 

4). The major stays breakfast that morning, and 
shen himself obliged to take leave, having men- 
‘ in the presence of the Scotchman the route 

Wis pursuing, and its pu The family 
nore more slowly in the same track—for both their 

‘wsiors had been mounted, according to their 
‘uae on the second night, come to a on 
Which the —_ must have passed to complete his 
a7 . They ? oe po —— 

passed. re like that of the 
Soichman had. The lad Somes Grayling, is 
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filled with discomfort at this: so troubled he is in- 
deed that he cannot eat his supper or keep his 
watch, and he strolls into the neighbouring wood. 


**«Tt’s very strange!’ soliloquized the youth, as 
he wandered along the 2 of the dense bay or 
swamp-bottom, which we have passingly referred 
to,—* it’s very strange what troubles me so! I feel 
almost frightened, and yet I know I’m not to be 
frightened easily, and I don’t see any thing in the 
woods to frighten me. It’s strange the major didn’t 
come along this road! Maybe he took another 
higher up that leads by a different settlement. I 
wish I had asked the man at the house if there’s 
such another road. I reckon there must be, how- 
ever, for where could the major have gone?’ 

“The unphilosophical mind of James Graylin 
did not, in his further meditations, carry him muc 
beyond this starting point; and with its. continual 
recurrence in soliloquy, he proceeded to traverse 
the — of the bay, until he came to its junc- 
tion with, and termihation at the high road. The 

outh turned into this, and, involuntary departing 
rom it a moment after, soon found himself on the 
opposite side of the bay thicket. He wandered 
on and on, as he himself described it, without any 
wer to restrain himself. He knew not how far 
e went; but, instead of maintaining his watch for 
two hours only, he was gone more than four; and, 
at length, a sense of weariness which overpowered 
him all of a sudden, caused him to seat himself at 
the foot of a tree, and snatch a few moments of 
rest. He denied that he slept in this time. He 
insisted to the last moments of his life that sleep 
never visited his eyelids that night,—that he was 
conscious of fatigue and exhaustion, but not drow- 
siness,—and that his fatigue was so numbing as 
to be painful, and effectually kept him from any 
sleep. While he sat thus beneath the tree, with a 
body weak and nerveless, but a mind excited, he 
knew not how or why, to the most acute degree of 
expectation and attention, he heard his name called 
by the well known voice of his friend, Major 
Spencer. The voice called him three times,— 
. Tomes Grayling!—James!—James Grayling !’— 
before he could muster strength enough to answer. 
It was not courage he wanted,—of that he was 
ositive, for he felt sure, as he said, that something 
ad gone wrong, and he was never more ready to 
fight in his life than at that moment, could he have 
commanded the physical capacity; but his throat 
seemed dry to suffocation—his lips effectually seal- 
ed up as if with wax, and when he did answer, 
the sounds seemed as fine and soft as the whisper 
of some child just born. 
«Oh! major, is it you?” 
«Such, he thinks, were the very words he made 
use of in reply; and the answer that he received was 
instantaneous, though the voice came from some 
little distance in the bay, and his own voice he 
himself did not hear. He only knows what he 
meant to say. The answer was to this effect : 

“It is, James!—It is your own friend, Lionel 
Spencer, that speaks to you; do not be alarmed 
when you see me! I have been shockingly mur- 
dered! 

« James asserts that he tried to tell him that he 
would not be frightened, but that his own voice was 
still a whisper, which he himself could scarcely 
hear. A moment after he had spoken he heard 
something like a sudden breeze that rustled through 





the bay bushes at his feet, and his eyes were closed 
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without his effort, and, indeed, in spite of himself. 
When he opened them, he saw Major Spencer 
standing at the edge of the bay, about twenty ste 
from him. Though he stood jn the shade of the 
thicket, and there was no light in the heavens save 
that of the stars, he was yet enabled to distinguish 
rfectly, and with great ease, every lineament of 
is friend’s face. e looked very pale, and his 
garments were covered with blood: and James 
said, that he strove very much to rise from the 
place where he sat and approach him ;—‘ for, in 
truth,’ said the lad, ‘so far from feeling any fear, I 
felt nothing but fury in my heart; but I could not 
move a limb. My feet were fastened to the ground, 
my hands to my sides; and I could only bend for- 
ward, and gasp. I felt as if I should have died 
with vexation that I could not rise; but a power 
which I could not resist, made me motionless, and 
almost speechless. I could only say “ Murdered!” 
and that one word, I believe, I must have repeated 
a dozen times. 

«*« « Yes, murdered !—murdered by the Scotch- 
man who slept with us at your fire the night before 
last. James, I look to you to have the murderer 
brought to justice! James!—do you hear me, 
James ?” 

**« These,’ said James, ‘I think were the very 
words, or near about the very words, that I heard ; 
and I tried to ask the major to tell me how it was, 
and how I could do what he required; but I didn’t 
hear myself speak, though it would appear that 
he did, for almost immediately after I had tried to 
speak what I wish to say, he answered me just as 
if I had said it. He told me that the Scotchman 
had waylaid, killed, and hidden him in that very 
bay ; that his murderer had gone on to Charleston ; 
and that if I made haste to town, I would find him 
in the Falmouth packet, which was then lying in 
the harbour and ready to sail for England. He 
farther said that every thing depended on my 
making haste,—that I must reach town by to-mor- 
row night if I wanted to be in season, ond go right 
on board the vessel and charge the criminal with 
the deed. “Do not be afraid,” said he, when 
he had finished; “be afraid of nothing, James, for 
God will help and strengthen you to the end.” 
When I had heard all I burst out into a flood of 
tears, and then I felt strong. I felt that I could 
talk, or fight, or do almost any thing; and I jumped 
up to my feet, and was just about to run p mm to 
where the major stood; but with the first ste 
which I made forward he was gone. I stopp 
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and looked all around me, but I could see nothing: 
and the bay was just as black as midnight. But] 
went down to it, and tried to press in where | 
thought the major had been standing ; but] couldy’; 

t far, the brush and bay bushes were so close ani 

ick. I was now bold and strong enough, and | 
called out, loud enough to be heard half a mile, | 
didn’t exactly know what I called for, or what | 
wanted to learn, or I have forgotten. But J hear 


nothing more.” 


Eventually the body is found in that spot, dis 
figured and covered with mud: and the murderer 
is afterwards relentlessly hunted out by the zeal 
and passion of the lad, and by the same means 
brought to punishment. 

edo not attempt to describe the many ma. 
terly points of that portion of the story. Our ob- 
ject is to direct the reader’s attention to the fine 
mixture of the probable and natural with the super. 
natural in the extract we have given. That the 
boy should find himself in that spot; that he should 
associate some dark deed with the Scotchman, the 
latter having reached the destination which the 
major had failed to reach ; that fatigue should hare 
induced that kind of sleep which, so little is its 
refreshment, we cannot believe when we awaketo 
have been sleep; that the Appearance should fil. 
low :—were almost matters of course. The detail 
about the packet and so forth, given by the alleged 
apparition, had been in like manner naturally sug- 
sted by the conversations over the encampmeat 
fire when they were all together, and to which we 
have not been able to refer. Then we have » 
mark the nature of the Appearance. It is merely 
pale and bloody: what we associate with the ide: 
of @ dream of death. If it had been the actual 
body of the dead man, the features must have been 
battered out of human shape, not merely pale ; and 
the clothes covered with mud and water, not with 
blood. With what excellent tact it is managed and 
discriminated. And with what an effect do thee 
words strike on the heart through the 
fancy of the poor dreaming boy—* Do not k 
alarmed when you see me!” : ; 
In this story, we repeat, a wise clue is to be 





found to almost all the ghost stories that have ever 

‘startled chimney corners. It is a rationale of the 

‘whole matter of such Appearances, givet 

fine philosophy and masterly interest. We never 
— any thing more perfect, or more consumma 

| told. 





BYRON’S DON JUAN IN FRENCH. 


A ratuer clever translation of Byron’s Don Juan 
is on the eve of publication. The author’s name 
has not reached us; but we have read parts of the 
first canto, and particularly the bed-room scene, in 
the Revue du dix-neuviéme Siécle, and it gave us a 
most favourable idea of what the whole is likely to 
be. The translation is necessarily made rather 
freely, but it preserves perhaps as much of the 
spirit of the orginal as could be anticipated. Were 
it not free, it would become stiff, and stiffness is 
totally ——— with Byron’s muse. To give 
an instance, however, in which the author might 
have translated with more care, we observe that in 


the climax of Byron’s splendid passage 
sweet to hear,”’ oe “ first and passionate 
rendered by “ amour céleste;” an excellent 
of bathas v.-pathos, notwithstanding the ie 


the French epithet. The translation has 
culiarity, that it is a rare instance: of the 

rian stanza used in French poetry; and t ie 
shows that the measure is well suited to 
French phraseology. It may be remarked . 
sant, that French poetry has lost greatly bot # 
music and pathos since the end of the 16th ot 
it was classicized by Racine and his school, 
was at the same time emasculated.— 

of Literary Gazette, Nov. 27. 
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THE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


Tar physical peculiarities of the southern pro- 
inces of Russia are likely to exercise no little influ- 
eoce on the future developement of that vast empire, 
sad a8 few books of real value have appeared on the 
gubiect in England, we believe we shall do a wel- 
come service to our readers by condensing for them 
the information contained ina work* recently pub- 
lished in yo + by a gentleman who resided 

years in different parts of the Czar’s domi- 
and was himself a frequent witness to the 


The steppes, as they are generally called, extend 
from the borders of Hungary to those of China. 
They constitute an almost uninterrupted plain, cover- 
ed in spring and autumn by a luxuriant herbage ; in 
winter by drifting snows, heaped up in some places, 
and leaving the py bare in others; and in sum- 
wer by clouds of dust so excessively fine, that even 
on the calmest day they hang suspended in the air, 
having the appearance rather of a vapour exhaled 
fom the ground, than of earthy particles raised by 
the agitation of the atmosphere. e slight undula- 
tions that occasionally occur assume but rarely the 
character of hills, but artificial hillocks or tumuli are 
frequently met with, the origin of which it is impos- 
sible to trace through the darkness of by-gone ages. 
The most singular characteristic, however, of the 
seppe, is the total absence of trees, on a soil remark- 
thle for its richness and the luxuriance of its herbage. 
Yorhundreds of miles, a traveller may proceed in a 
~ line without encountering even a bush, un- 
less he happen to be acquainted with the few fa- 
vwured spots known to the Tartar sportsmen, to 
vhom they answer the purpose of game preserves. 
Countless herds of cattle roam over these noble pas- 
tare grounds, on which a calf born at the foot of the 
Great Chinese Wall, might eat his way along till he 
urived a well-fattened ox on the banks of the Dniester, 
prepared to figure with advantage at the Odessa mar- 
tet, The poor animals suffer much during the hot 
ad dry summers, when every blade of grass is 
parched up; but the careful herdsman, who has pro- 
vided himself with an abundant stock of hay, is able 
keep his beasts alive till autumn returns to glad- 
dea them with fresh abundance. 

Wherever a ridge of hills occurs, of sufficient 
height to afford protection against the northern blasts 

come sweeping in an unbroken course from the 
thores of the Arctic Ocean, the character of the coun- 
tyischanged. In the Crimea, for instance, though 
the northern portion partakes of all the rude charac- 
teisties of the steppe, the south coast, sheltered by 
‘tecentral mountains, enjoys a climate equal to that 
of Italy, and allows the vine and the olive to be cul- 
trated with as much success as in Provence. What 
te Mountains are to the southern coast of the 

mea, the Himalayas are to India, which, if di- 
vated of her mountain fence and laid open to the 
breath of the North Pole, would soon be converted 
toa new steppe; the icy blast driven far into the 
Pe would quickly sweep her jungles and as 
1 the earth, and her fair fields, invaded by the 

war and his herds, would cease to excite the cupi- 
me adventurers. 

_=“ountty constituted by nature as are the Russian 
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so | is evidently destined rather for a wanderi: 
a omer people, than for a settled and agricul- 
tar fo argpncn for in regions where but few promi- 
nent objects occur, there is but little to attgch man to 
any particular spot. The Russian government, how- 
ever, in a spirit of perversity not unusual in govern- 
ments over which public opinion exercises but little 
influence, appears to have prescribed to itself the 
task of converting the nomadic tribes into settled 
agriculturists, and the steppe itself into one vast corn- 
field. German and Bulgarian colonists have been 
tempted,.by the offer of peculiar privileges, to esta- 
blish themselves in different parts of the country, in 
the hope that their example might gradually wean 
the native tribes from their roving habits. Where 
the colonists have been located in the vicinity of 
large towns, the plan has been attended with partial 
success; but the foreigners soon discover the capa- 
bilities of the country, and, in proportion as their 
means increase, rarely fail to invest their surplus 
capital in the purchase of flocks and herds, the numeri- 
amount of which constitutes the customary stand- 
ard by which wealth is estimated throughout the 


steppe. 

We have described the steppes as one vast plain, 
but it must be borne in mind that this plain is of an 
elevated character, and terminates at the Black Sea 
in an abrupt terrace, rising above the water to the 
height of from 120 to 180 feet. The rivers which 
intersect this Pe and which in spring are swollen 
by the rapid thaw of the accumulated snows of win- 
ter, cut deep furrows in the surface, and as they fre- 
ss change their courses, they occasionally leave 

ry ravines that break in some measure the unifor- 
mity of thecountry. Little importance would be at- 
tached in other parts of the world to the trifling ele- 
vations and depressions thus formed; but in the 
steppe, the slightest variation of surface becomes a 
landmark of importance, and separate denominations 
are given by the inhabitants to every peculiarity of 
shape which the ground is made to assume under the 
action of water. 
The rain-water flows but slowly away from the 
level surface of the steppe, and often, after a succes- 
sion of rainy weather, remains for many days upon 
the ground, to the depth of several inches. A por- 
tion of this water is absorbed by the soil, but the 
greater part finds its way slowly and imperceptibly 
into the rivers, carrying along with it a sufficient 
quantity of earth to impart a black and turbid look to 
all the streams that intersect the steppe. Many of 
the rivers, indeed all but the principal streams, are 
fed only by the rain and snow, and their beds, con- 
sequently, are dry in summer. Each of these ravines 
terminates in a waterfall, formed originally, no doubt, 
by the terrace that bounds the sea; but in proportion 
as the water wore away a channel for itself, the wa- 
terfall gradually receded, and, in the course of ages, 
made its way farther and farther into the interior of 
the country. In some instances this gradual retro- 
ion of the waterfall or termination of the river-bed, 
is sufficiently rapid to be noticed by the inhabitants, 
who frequently pretend to be able to determine the ave- 
rage number of feet which a ravine works its way 
backward year by year. 
The elevation of the being so nearly alike 
throughout the whole of the steppe, the ravines formed 
by the action of the rain-water are of nearly equal 
depth in every part of the country. They are sel- 
dom less than a hundred feet deep, and seldom ex- 
ceed a hundred and fifty. These ravines, or vui- 
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as their edges are at all times exceedingly abrupt, 
offer to the traveller, as well as tothe herdsman driv- 
ing his lowing and bleating charge across the plain, 
an impassable barrier, to avoid which it is often ne- 


cessary to go round for many miles. The conse-|s 


quence is, that several roads or tracks are always 
sure to meet at the head of a vuipolotsh, which thus 
becomes a spot of some importance throughout the 
surrounding coun In winter, the ravine is usu- 
ally filled by the drifting snow, and is then extremely 
dangerous to any one not well acquainted with the 
country. Men and cattle are at that season often 
buried in the snow-drifts, and their fate is ascertained 
only when the melting of the snow leaves their bodies 
—_ at the foot of the precipice. 

e above description does not, of course, apply to 
the larger rivers that are supplied with water through- 
out the year. The banks of these are less abrupt, 
but their elevation, though more gradual, is about the 
same, being seldom less than a hundred, nor more 
than a hundred and fifty, feet over the level of the 
water. The beds of these large rivers are in general 
remarkably broad, and are almost always fringed 
with a belt of reeds, six or eight feet high, that forms 
an excellent cover for every description of water-fowl. 

While the action of the rain is exercising so pow- 
erful an influence in the interior, the sea, as may 
easily be supposed, is not idle on the coast. A very 
remarkable characteristic of the Black Sea is, that at 
the mouth of every river, a large lake is gradual] 
formed by the action of the sea. If any of our read- 
ers will take up a map of the Black Sea, they will 
perceive a lake of some extent laid down at the mouth 
of almost every river, and some of these lakes, it 
will be seen, are marked as unconnected with the 
sea. These lakes are known along the coast by the 
name of /iman. These limans, Mr. Kohl supposes 
to have been formed by the action of the sea driven 
into the mouth of the river by the violence of the pre- 
vailing storms, and constantly undermining the ter- 
race of the overhanging steppe. During tranquil 
weather, an opposite action is going on. e rivers, 
as we have above said, are always turbid with the 
soil of the steppe, and their water, arrested in its 
course by the tideless sea, deposits its sediment ia 
front of the liman, where a low strip of land is gradu- 
ally formed. This natural mound, by which every 
liman is in course of time protected against the far- 
ther encroachments of the sea, is called a perissip. 
Where the supply of water brought down by a river 
is tolerably large, the perissip is never complete, but 
is broken by an aperture called a gheerl, that forms 
a communication between the liman and the sea. 
Many limans, however, are fed by streams that bring 
down so feeble a volume of water, that the mere 
evaporation is sufficient to carry off the whole sur- 

lus, and the perissip in such cases.becomes perfect, 
orming a barrier that completely cuts off all commu- 
nication between the river and the sea. Limans so 
circumstanced exercise a baneful influence upon the 
country, in consequence of the offensive effluvia that 
arise from the sta t water insummer. All the 
inhabitants of a village, we are assured, have fallen 
sick in a single night, when the wind has happened 
to blow upon them from one of these putrid lakes. 

Occasionally, in passing over the steppe, the tra- 
veller perceives a slight depression of the surface, as 
if a mighty giant had laid his hand upon the plain 
and it down. In such natural basins, called 
stavoks by the natives, the rain collects, and thou 
the soil soon absorbs the water, the place generally 
Tetains some moisture long after the rest of the coun- 
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try has been parched up by the summer heats, 
stavok, it may easily be supposed, is, at such a 

an object of no trifling importance to the 

and is carefull guarded against the intrusj 

rs. A belief prevails upon the 

the stavoks are holes formed by the ancient 
lians, who dug out the earth to form their tumali, but 
there is no good reason to suppose that the depres. 
sion has originated otherwise than by a slight sink. 
ing of the subjacent strata. 

e climate of the steppes is one of extremes, In 
summer, the heat is as intense as the cold is severe 
in winter, the waters of the Black Sea exercising ap- 
parently but little influence in tempering the atmos. 
phere. This is accounted for by the abrupt rise of 
the coast, which arrests the strata of air immedi 
above the surface of the water, and leaves a free 
course only to those portions of the air that fly ata 
higher level. The steppe therefore has, usually, an 
arctic winter, and a tropical summer, and enj only 
during spring and autumn, short intervale af that 
moderate temperature to which its geographical po- 


i sition, in the temperate zone, would appear to entitle 


it. 

The core or substance of the long winter of the steppe 
is formed by the three months of December, January, 
and February, during which all the energies of nature 
appear sunk in an unbroken sleep: but though u- 
broken, it is by no means a quiet sleep that 
Nature is allowed to enjoy during this period of the 
year, for the snow storms are of frequent occurrence, 
and so excessively violent, that even the most sez- 
soned veterans of the steppe stand in awe of them. 
The Russians distinguish these snow-storms into 
three separate classes. A storm during which the 
snow simply falls from the clouds is a myat- 
tyol ; a storm that raises the snow from the , 
and drives it in large masses before the wind, is call- 
ed a zamet; but the storm which combines the cha- 
racters of both the foregoing, and which goes by the 
name of a viuga, is the dreaded foe whom all 
hasten to seek shelter. A zamet is not without its 
beauties when contemplated from the summit of a 
tumulus or from some other accidental elevation ; the 
sun may then be seen shining brilliantly overhead, 
its rays reflected by myriads of icy c floating 
in the air below. For the traveller, however, who 


does not happen to look down upon it, but, on the 
contrary, is closely cultivating its acquaintanee, the 
zamet has few charms, and is not unattended by ¢ar- 


ger. Every road or track is frequently al ef- 

faced, the ravines are filled up, and cases even occur 

where men and cattle are suddenly caught by a dnft 

of snow, and completely buried under its 

ing mass. To - —— traveller wee 

himself, and even the governmen ‘ 

nee if, during the three days, the usual duration 

of one of these storms, they remain closely 

at the station which they happen to have be 
The winter of the steppe, in intensity of cold, ~ 

quently surpasses the severest seasons known on the 

shores of the Baltic, and the cutting blasts et 

north, sweeping huge masses of snow into the 

Sea, often cover it with a thick 

many leagues fromr the shore. 1 

tween 1837 and 1838, the maximum 

thermometer for four weeks was —l 

several times it fell below —30° (32° bel 

of Fahrenheit,) a temperature at which, 

tersburg, it is customary to close churches in a 

tres. The steppe, accordingly, perticipe d 

the severity of a Russian winter, but enjoys 
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which to the northern Russian go far 
ot intensity of the cold. In northern 
Rassia, and even in the Ukraine, the snow remains 
on the ground during the greater part of the winter, 
and the sledges quickly wear the surface of the road 
intoa smooth mass of ice, over which the heaviest 
goods may be transported with a speed and facility 
surpassed only by a railroad. The Russian, there- 
fore, usually prefers the winter months, not only for 
travelling, but also for the conveyance of heavy goods 
from one place to another. To the denizen of the 
steppe this natural railroad isunknown. The storms 
that prevail throughout the greater part of the winter 
the snow in a constant state of agitation, and 
prevent it from “* caking” on the ground. The snow 
in consequence, never covers the steppe, but seems 
tlie scattered over it in patches, according as the 
wind may have drifted it about. 

When the snow melts on the steppe, the spring 
may be said to commence. This usually takes place 
in April, but May is sometimes far advanced before 
the mass of water has had time to find its way into 
the rivers. During this melting season, the whole 
surface of the steppe is converted into a sea of mud, 
through which neither man nor beast can wade with- 
oat positive danger. Through every ravine rushes a 
torent of the dirtiest water that can well be ima- 
gined, and about the dwellings of men the accumu- 
lated filth of the winter is at once exposed to view, 
by the disappearance of the snowy mantle that, for 
a season, had charitably covered a multitude of sins. 
This operation is frequently interrupted by the re- 
tara of frost, and the descent of fresh masses of 
sow, for there is no country, perhaps, where Winter 
makes a harder fight for it, before he allows himself 
tobe beaten out of the field. For a few days, per- 
haps, 2 delightful south wind will diversify the plain 
with tulips, crocusses, and hyacinths; then all at 
once a rude north-easter will come scouring from the 
Url mountains, making the flowers vanish in a trice, 
and enveloping the whole scene anew in one white 
shroud; another shift of the wind, and a gale from 
the north-west will come sweeping along, discharg- 
ing its heavy clouds, and washing the face of the 
steppe from the Ural to the Carpathians. When at 
hast boisterous old Hyems has really been forced to 
beat his retreat, a most delightful period of the year 
succeeds, and the steppe, covered with a beautiful 
tad lnxuriant herbage, smiles like a lovely oasis be- 
‘ween the parched desolation of the summer and the 

waste of the winter. The whole earth now 
tems clad in the colour of Hope, while the sky as- 
sumes that of Truth ; and though it is certainly mo- 
totonous enough to behold nothing but blue above 
ad green below, yet the recollection of past hard- 
and the consciousness of present abundance, 
the season one of rejoicing to the native, and 
ten excite for a while the admiration of the stran- 
ge. The latter, however, is certain, before long, to 
fow weary of a spring unadorned by a single flower- 
‘shrub, unvaried by a single bubbling brook. Not 
tuill to break the tedium of the landscape, throu 
4 well-mounted rider may gallop for hundreds 
and searcely meet an object to make him 
a that he has quitted the spot whence he 
on From Hungary, he may urge his steed to 

Fone of Circassia without passing one grove 

es; {rom the Carpathians to the capital of Mon- 
he will not once be gladdened by the sound of 
et murmuring over its pebbly bed. Grass, 

.-? §ra8s—~and nothing but grass! Nor must 
$as be supposed to resemble that which em- 
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bellishes the velvet lawn of an English park. The 
herbage of the steppe is so coarse, that an English 
labourer would have to look Jong before he found a 
place soft enough for an afternoon nap ; and then, the 
tulips and hyacinths must not be jud of by the 
beautiful specimes reared by a Datch florist. 
Thunder and lightning are frequent throughout 
May, but a thunder-storm on the steppe is, compara- 
tively, but a poor kind of spectacle, there being 
neither trees nor rocks for the lightning to show his 
might upon, nor mountains, by their reverberating 
echoes, to give increased majesty to the pealing ar- 
tiliery of heaven ; but these discharges of atmospheri¢ 
electricity, though they want the — of the 
— tempest, are dear to the people of the steppe, 
where they are always accompanied either ~ 
showers or night dews, so that as long as it thun- 
ders there is no lack of fodder for the cattle. In 
June, the lightning ceases to play, and the periodical 
drought announces its approach, the whole month 
passing frequently away without depositing a parti- 
cle of moisture on the ground. The consequences 
of this begin to manifest themselves in July, when 
the heated soil cracks in every direction, opening its 
parched lips in supplication for a few drops of water 
that are not vouchsafed. Heavy and tantalizin 
clouds, it is true, — over the steppe, but instea 
of showering their blessings on the thirsty land, 
hurry away to the Carpathian mountains or to the 
sea. The sun at this season rises and sets like a 
globe of fire, but the evaporations raised from the 
earth by the mid-day heat seldom fail to give a misty 
appearance to the sky towards noon. The heat, 
meanwhile, is rendered intolerable by its duration, 
for any thing like a cool interval never occurs, and 
shade is not to be thought of in a country where hills 
and trees are alike unknown. This season is one of 
t suffering to all living beings on the steppe. 
very trace of vegetation is singed away, except in 
a few favoured spots; the surface of the groun 
comes browner, and browner, and at last completely 
black. Men and cattle assume a lean and ha 
look, and the wild oxen and horses, so fierce un- 
— in May, become as tame as lambs in 
aly, and can scarcely crawl in August. Even the 
tanned skin of the poor Khakhols (as the Russians 
call the inhabitants of the steppe) hangs in wrinkled 
folds upon their hollow cheeks; their steps are feeble, 
and every thing about them assumes a dejeeted and 
melancholy look. Ponds dry up, wells cease to fur- 
nish water, and the beds of lakes are converted into 
sandy hollows. Water now rises in price, and be- 
comes an article which it is worth a thief’s while to 
steal. The few springs that continue to yield must 
have a guard set upon them night and day, or the le- 
itimate owner will scarcely keep enough to slake 
is own thirst. -At this season, thousands of cattle 
perish on the steppe of thirst, while, as if to mock 
their sufferings, the horizon seems laden with humid 
clouds, and the parched soil assumes to the cheated 
eye in the distance the supeamanes of crystal lakes 
and running streains. Such is the faithful picture of 
a dry summer on the steppe, but, of course, the de- 
scription does not apply every year. The years 1837 
and 1838, for instance, were remarkable for their hu- 
midity; but in general, the summer is a period of 
wretchedness over the whole face of the steppe, and 
three or four thirst-and-hunger summers frequently 
succeed each other. The following description of 
the summer of 1833 is given by an eye-w 


“The last rain fell early in May, and throughout 
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the summer the whole steppe presented an endless 
black plain, in which the eye sought in vain for a 
green spot. Scarcely a breath of wind ever stirred, 
and the nights were as sultry as the days. However 
exhausted the frame might be, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to obtain any refreshing sleep. The moment 
either man.or beast stirred, a thick black cloud was 
raised from the ground; nor could even a bird rise 
without filling the atmosphere with a column of what 
looked more like smoke than dust. Even the plants 
that were most carefully tended by the hand of man 
had a sickly look. The wheat, that usually rises to 
so luxuriant a height,-scarcely peeped from its fur- 
rows, with its red blades and cornless ears. The 
hunger and thirst of the poor horses rose to a scarcely 
credible pitch, and the wretched animals were only 
kept alive by driving them into the corn-fields, to 
crop what had been intended as food for man. The 
few wells from which water could be obtained were 
arded against intrusion by locks, and chains, and 
ars; but these were broken without hesitation, and 
even where sentinels had been set, they were driven 
away by the famishing multitude. All business was 
at a standstill, for no merchant could venture to send 
a caravan from the coast, when it was known that a 
draught of water could not be had by the traveller 
without fighting for it. Many of the taboons* were 
broken up altogether, the animals refusing to submit 
to any control, and dispersing in different directions 
in search of water. Straggling horses were every- 
where to be met with, rushing madly up the ravines, 
and sniffing the air in search of a few drops of mois- 
ture to cool their burning thirst.” 


In many respects, the summer on the steppe is 
more cruel even than in the Sahara of Africa, or in 
the Llanos of Spanish America, for in neither of 
these does the moisture so completely disappear from 
the soil, and in the African desert, wherever there is 
water, a little terrestrial paradise of date trees and 
flowering shrubs is certain to be grouped around ; 
but in the steppe, even the rivers flow only between 

s, and reeds are the only shrubs by which the 
anks are fringed, while from the parched and gap- 
ing earth not even a cactas or an aloe peeps fo: 
into which a thirsty animal might bite to moisten its 
lips with the juice. 

In August, the dryness of the atmosphere reaches 
the extreme point; but before the end of the month, 
the night dews set in, and thunder-storms are occa- 
sionally followed by rain. The leaden dusky sky 
becomes clear and blue again, and every thing re- 
minds Fa that the delights of autumn are approach- 
ing. ‘The temperature of September is mild and re- 
freshing, and the detestable black dust of the steppe, 
kept down by frequent showers, no longer gives to 
every creature the complexion of a negro. A fresh 
green herbage quickly covers the whole plain, and 
man and beast in a short while recover their stren 
and spirits. Could Darius and his troops, when 
they invaded Scythia, but have endured the thirst of 
July, they might easily have kept their ground in 
September, and would have had abundant leisure to 
re their winter quarters. 

elightful the autumn of the steppe unquestiona- 
bly is, bat short and fleeting are its charms, for Oc- 
r is already a gusty Scythian month, marked by 
cold rains and fogs, and usually closing amid zamets 
and viugas; and as to November, that is set down 
as a winter month even by the most seasoned Rus- 
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sian, and the severest weather of an English Jam. 
ary might almost be deemed autumnal, compared 
to the cold that often prevails at Odessa in No 
“Des of the fest wends 
ne of the first words that a s r learns j 
steppe is burian. The constant tone af the men 
lamentations is burian; and the gardener, the herds 
‘man, and the herd, join with equal bitterness in 
heaping maledictions on the detested burian, The 
curiosity of every new arriver is, therefore, soon ex. 
se an expression of such constant 
ter some inquiry he finds that ey t 
herb on which the cattle will feed is pee 
general name of érava, and that every woody, wiry, 
stem, from which they turn away, is rathlee 
classed in the condemned list of burian. Weeds of 
various kinds are, indeed, of frequent 
owing to the salt and acrid nature of the soil ; and 
many, which with us remain modestly concealed 
the grass, shoot up into bushes on the steppe, drivi 
the gardener and the husbandman to despair, 
seldom rendering any other service either to man or 
beast than that of helping to boil the Russian’s m- 
tional dish of borsht. The thistle deserves the first 
— among the burian of the “ae We have but 
ittle notion in England of the height to which » 
thistle will often grow in Southern Russia, where it 
not unfrequently assumes the form and size of a tree, 
overshadowing with its branches the low-senken 
dwellings of the Troglodytes of the steppe, In 
places peculiarly favoured by the thistle, this de 
scription of burian will sometimes grow in such 
abundance, as to form a little grove, in which a Co- 
sack on his horse may completely hide himself. 
Another description of weed that stands in very 
bad odour in the steppe, has been aptly denominated 
wind-witch by the German colonists. This is a 
worthless plant, that expends all its vigour in the for- 
mation of innumerable thread-like fibres, that shoot 
out in every direction, till the whole forms a light 
lobular form. The little sap to be obtained from 
is plant is bitterer than the bitterest wormwood, 
and even in the driest summer no animal will touch 
the wind-witch. It grows to the height of three feet, 
and in autumn the root decays, the ee 
of the plant becomes completely dry. hage 
shuttlecock is then torn from the ground by the fist 
high wind that rises, and is sent dancing, rolling, 
and hopping over the plain, with a rapidity which 
the best mounted rider would vainly attempt to emu- 
late. Hundreds of them are sometimes detached 
from the und at once ona windy da ’ and when 
seen scouring over the plain, may easily 
ata distance for a taboon of wild horses. The Ger 
mans could not have christened the plant more apt 
and in bestowing on it the expressive name by ¥ r 
it is known among them, they no doubt thought 
the national legends long associated with the far- 
famed witch-haunted recesses of the Bieshooeg, 
The wild dances with which fancy has enli te 
that ill-reputed mountain are yearly imitated by 
wind-<ltches on the steppe. Sometimes they may 


be seen skipping along like a herd of deer: some 
times describing wide circles in the grass; some 


times rolling madly over one another ; and some 
times rising by hundreds into the air, as th Sine 
were just starting to partake in the diabolical A 
ties of the Blocksberg itself. They adhere to md 
other sometimes like so many enormous bars : 
it is not an uncommon sight to see some tW Pte 
twenty rolled into one mass, and scouring over 





* Herds of half-wild horses. 


plain like a huge giant in his seven-league bs 
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Thoasands of them are early blown into the Black 
Sea; but with this por Kan ends the witch’s ca- 
reer, who loses in the water all the fantastic graces 
that distinguished her while ashore. ; 

‘As next in importance among the burian of the 


steppe, the bitter wormwood must not be forgotten. 


Itgrows to the height of six feet, and sometimes, in 


avery dry summer, the cattle will not disdain to eat 
of it. All the milk and butter then becomes detesta- 
bly bitter, and sometimes particles of the — worm- 
wood adhere to the wheat, in which case the bitter 
favour of the plant is certain to be imparted to the 


Poisonous herbs are but little known in the Euro- 
pean steppes, but in those of Asia there is a great 
abundance of venomous fungi, which spring up in 
sutumn in such quantities, that at times the plain 

to be covered with them as far as the eye 
can reach. They are mostly white, and sometimes 
make the steppe appear in the morning as though 
though there Rad been a heavy fall of snow during 
the night. The noon-day heat generally destroys 
them, but the following night often produces a fresh 


We might, of course, extend our list of the botani- 
cal peculiarities of the mame much farther, but, 
upon the whole, the variety of plants that grow upon 
this vast grazing land of the Tartars is more limited 
than would be supposed. Botanists, we believe, 
reckon only pao ype species as native to the 
steppe, and each species usually grows in large 
masses. For leagues together the traveller will see 
nothing but wormwood ; and, on leaving so bitter a 
specimen of vegetation, he will come to a tulip-bed, 
covering many thousands of acres; and at the end 
of that, to an equal extent of wild mignionette, to 
which, cultivation has not, however, imparted the 
delicious perfume which recommends it to the horti- 
cultarist of more civilized lands. For days together, 
the droshky will then roll over the same description 
of coarse grass, ungainly to look upon, but on which 
the sheep thrive admirably, and which is said to give 
to Tartar mutton a delicious flavour that the travelled 
epicure vainly looks for in the go us restaurants 
of Paris, or in that joint-stock association of comfort 
tnd luxury, a London club. 

A singular phenomenon of the steppe manifests it- 
self when man presumptuously attempts to invade 
itwith his plough. The disturbed soil immediatel 
shoots forth every variety of burian, against whic 
the farmer mast exert unceasing vigilance, or else 
farewell to the hope of a productive harvest. If the 
same land is afterwards left fallow, the burian takes 
possession of the field, and riots for a few years in 

luxuriance. A struggle then goes on 

for some years longer between the weeds and the 
grass; but the latter, strange to say, in almost every 
instance, triumphs in the end, and a beautiful pas- 
lure-ground succeeds, which goes on improving from 
yearto year, till it attains its highest degree of per- 
fection. A reaction then ensues. A species of 
coarse grass, known by botanists under the name of 
shpa pinata, takes possession of the ground, which 
covers with its hard and woody stems, till the 
mer, taking advantage of the first dry weather in 
fe ii _— away the whole plantation by setting 

The burning of the steppe i i 

; ig of ppe is the only kind of ma- 
pe to which it is ever SAdesiod tok is generally 

Xeeuted in the Spring, in order that a fresh crop of 
to may immediately rise, like a young phenix, 

the ashes. This department of r hus- 
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bandry is usually managed with much caution, and 
the tion rarely extends beyond the limits 
intended to be assigned to it; but sometimes a fire 
arises by accident, or in consequence of a malicious 
act of incendiarism, and then the “ devouring ele- 
ment,” as our newspapers call it, rages far and wide, 
sweeping along for hundreds of leagues, destroying 
cattle and corn-fields, and consuming not only sin- 
gle houses, but whole villages, in its way. 

res are more particularly dangerous in summer, 
owing to the inflammable condition, at that season, of 
almost every description of herbage. The flaming 
torrent advances then with irresistible force, tower- 
ing up among the lofty thistles, or advancing with a 
stealthy snakelike step through the parched grass. 
Not even the wind can always arrest its destructive 
course, for a fire of this kind wil] go steaming in the 
very teeth of the wind, now slowly and then rapidly, 
according to the nature of the fuel that supplies its 
forces. At times the invader finds himself com- 
ae between ravines, and appears to have spent 

is strength, but a few burning particles blown 
across by a gust of wind enable him to make good 
his position on new | gs and he loses no time in 
availing himself of the opportunity. A well-beaten 
road, a ravine, or a piece of sunk ground in which 
some remnant of moisture has kept the grass green, 
are the points of which advantage must be ‘alien’ if 
the enemy’s advance is to be stopped. At such 
places, accordingly, the shepherds and herdsmen 
post themselves. Trenches are hastily dug, the fly- 
ing particles are carefully extinguished as they fall, 
and sometimes the attempt to stop the course of such 
a conflagration is attended with success. Often, 
however, the — fails, and the despairing hus- 
bandmen see one wheat-field after another in a blaze, 
their dwellings reduced to ashes, and the affrighted 
cattle scouring away over the plain before the ad- 
vancing volumes of smoke. 

The course of one of these steppen-fires is often 
most capricious. It will Jeave a tract of country 
uninjured, and travel on for eight or ten days into the 
interior, and the farmer whose land has been left un- 
touched, will begin to flatter himself with the belief 
that his corn and his cattle are safe; but al] at once 
the foe returns with renewed vigour, and the scat- 
tered farm-houses, with the ricks of hay and corn 
grouped in disorder around, fall a prey to the re- 
morseless destroyer. The farmer, however, is not 
without his consolation on these occasions. The 
ashes of the herbage form an excellent manure for 
the ground, and the next crops poy ee | repay him 
a portion of his loss. Indeed, so beneficial is the 
effect, that many of the large proprietors subject their 
land regularly every four or five years to the process 
of burning; but this epenren is then performed 
with much caution, wide trenches being first dug 
around the space within which it is intended that the 
fire should remain confined. 

To the same process likewise are subjected the 
forests of reeds by which all the rivers of the steppe 
are fringed, but this is deemed so dangerous, that 
law im banishment to Siberia as the lty for 
the offence. Nevertheless, there are few places 
where the reeds are not regularly burnt away each 
returning spring, at which season, during the night, 
the Dnieper and Dniester appear to be converted into 
rivers of fire. There are two motives for setti 
light to the reeds, and these motives are powerfa 
enough completely to neutralize the dread of Siberia : 
in the first place, the reeds serve as a cover to multi- - 
tudes of wolves, which, when driven by the fire 
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either into the water or into the open plain, are easily 
destroyed by their remorseless enemies, the shep- 
herds and herdsmen. The second motive is, the 
hope of ebtaining a better supply of young reeds, by 


destroying the old ones. The reeds, it must be bony 

> ah are . —— in nee ea 
absence of tim and sto: 

chief material for building. ay =e 





LETTER OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


Ar the present hour, when the nation is ebullient 
with rejoicings on the auspicious birth of a male heir 
to the crown, the following holograph letter from her 
late majesty, Queen Charlotte (which is in our pos- 
session,) can hardly fail to interest the public. It 
relates, also, to the birth of a royal infant, the last of 
that illustrious family it was her lot to bear; and 
breathes a kindliness and consideration for the per- 
sonal welfare of a high officer of the court, which re- 
flects honour on her character. Its simplicity of ex- 
pression and its style, remembering that the Queen 
was German by birth and education, will please the 
reader. The date refers it, as we have observed, to 
the youngest child of the royal race, the Princess 
Amelia. It is written throughout in her majesty’s 
own hand, roundly and firmly, on note-paper, with 
water-mark lines for straight writing; and, like all 
kingly correspondence, begins at the top, and has the 
signature close at the end. We copy it, exactly in 
the form of the original. The last two lines, date,* 
and signature, are on the second page. 





“Lord Guildford. I the Country Air has 
been more beneficial to You during this very 
uncommon warm Weather, as You seemed to 
suffer so much when I saw You last in Town, 
I shall now ae ae for at 
Windsor until my Mi is up, & there- 
fore desire Lord Guilford not to think of 
coming himself next Month, but let Mr. 
Mathias come as usual in the Country. The 
Usual Sum for my lying in will I think 
not be Necessary till then, but should 
tt ha; Sooner any directions from You 
to Mr. Mathias will be sufficient to have 
it im readiness whenever I call for it. 

We have the finest Rain here ever since four 
0 Clock this Morning. I hope You have Your share 


of it also, as I am sure You must relish! as 


well as we do. 
Charlotte. 


“WN. L. Windsor, 
the 16th July, 
1783.”" 











To those who like to see such documents, our pub- 
lisher will be happy to show the original.—Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 13. s 


*In this royally eventful year, besides a complete 
change of ministry, on the 3d of May died Prince Octa- 
vius, aged four years and a half, the youngest of their 
majesties’ sons. 'The Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
the Fourth, attained his majority of 21 years, and (June 
25) the House of Commons voted £60,000 for his sepa- 
rate establishment, the king taking on himself the whole 
of his annual expenses. Prince William Henry, after- 
wards William the Fourth, arrived from the West Indies, 
and proceeded on his travels to Germany. And on the 
7th of August, three weeks after the letter was written, 
Queen Charlotte was delivered of a princess at the ‘‘N. 
L.’’ (New Lodge) at Windsor, where, we have no doubt, 
Mr. Mathias was ready with the ready money. 








SINGULAR GROWTH OF FUNGI, 


A very curious example of the th 
within the living animal bod has lately bees dant 
ed, and the knowledge of it has p great im. 
portance. The silk-worm breeders of Italy and the 


| south of France, especially in particular di 


have been subject to a considerable loss by a diseay 
termed muscardine, which sometimes attacks th 
worms in large numbers, just when about to enterth: 


‘chrysalis state. This disease has been ascertained ty 


be due to the growth of a minute vegetable of the 


| fungus tribe, nearly pen the common 
| 


within their bodies. It is capable of bei 
nicated to any individual from one alreade ce, 
by the introduction beneath the skin of the formerof 
some particles of the diseased portion of the latter, 
and it then spreads in the fatty mass beneath the 
skin, occasioning the destruction of this tissue, 
which is very important as a reservoir of nourish 
ment to the animal when about to pass into a state 
complete inactivity. The plant spreads by the a- 
tension of its own structure, and also by the produe- 
tion of new germs, which are taken up by the cireula- 
ing blood, and carried to distant parts of the body. 
The disease invariably occasions the death of the silk- 
worm ; but it does not show itself externally unt] 
afterwards, when it rapidly shoots forth from beneath 
the skin. The caterpillar, chrysalis, and moth, are 
all susceptible of having the disease communicated 
to them by the kind of inoculation just described ; but 
it is only the first which usually receives it = 
ously. The importance of this disease to the 
of silk-worms led, as soon as its true nature was uw 
derstood, to careful inquiry into the circumstances 
which favour the production of the fungus ; and ithas 
been shown that, if bodies of caterpillars which 
from various causes) have died during breeding, be 
rown together in heaps, and exposed to the influence 
of a warm and moist atmosphere for a few days(s 
has been very commonly the case,) this fungus @- 
most invariably appears upon them, just a8 ole 
kinds of mould appear on other decaying substances; 
and that it is then propagated to the living worms by 
the diffusion of its germs through the atmospher. 
The knowledge of this fact, and the precautions 
taken in consequence, have greatly diminished be 
mortality. —Popular Cyclopaxdia of Natural Scien. 


—_——— 


KINDNESS. 


A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
. And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a gy — to earth 
Fall many a budding flower, 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 

Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then, deem it not an idle thing, 
A sarge word to speak ; 


The ou wear, the thoughts you bring 
A heart may heal or break. 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFARGE. 


From the Britannia. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFARGE. 


Memoires de Marie Cappelle, veuve Lafarge, ecrits par 
elle-méme. Delaporte, Burlington Arcade. 


We have in our time read or looked through some 
thousands of volumes, but we regard as the most ex- 
trordinary of them all, these memoirs of Marie a 
pelle, the widow of Lafarge. They are quite diffe- 
rent to the expectations we had formed of them. We 
had believed that the malignancy of the writer would 
hare been the prevailing feature of the work; that 
the dark passions which had instigated her to the 

of her friends, and the murder of her hus- 
band, would have blazed forth, now that her expo- 
sare was complete, and her sentence pronounced ; 
and that she would have sought to be avenged on 
that world which had condemned her to perpetual 
imprisonment and shame, by the fabrication of slan- 
ders, which might have brought disunion into every 
fmily with which she had been connected. But if 
we except those calumnies necessarily incident to 
her account of the manner in which the diamonds of 
her friend Marie Nicolai came into her a 
bet memoirs are full of grateful feeling, of warm and 
geuerous appreciation of the virtues of her relatives 
an friends, of affectionate solicitude for their wel- 
fue, and of lively recollections of their considerate 
kindness and love. She avoids reflections on the 
characters of those who appeared as the chief wit- 
nesses against her on her trial, and speaks, if coldly, 
at least without malice, of the mother and sister of 
M. Lafarge, who first charged her with his death, 
and by whose evidence she was mainly convicted. 
Inher efforts to clear herself from guilt in the affair 
of the diamonds, at the expense of I Marie Nicolai, 
she does not go beyond what is necessary for her 
own justification. She does not calumniate wan- 
toaly; she does not attempt to blast her character 
by accusing her of criminal intrigue, or of being 
guilty, in her flirtation with Felix Clavet, of any 
thing more than imprudence. 

Nor is the absence of -— my the only re- 
deeming point in the work. We are frequently sur- 
prised by gushes of strong fervid natural affection ; 
by touching pictures of pure and innocent de- 
lights of her childhood ; by inexpressibly mournful 
weollections of the parents and friends whom death 
Swept one after another remorselessly from her ; by 
noving reflections on the destitution of the “ pauvre 
*plelin,” cast on the world at an age when she 
most needed the watchful eye of parental love; by 
tte loving fondness with which she mentions the 

whom a gracious Providence raised up to 
tieltet and protect her; and by the affectionate care 

vii which she watched over her younger sister An- 

‘nine, and wished to devote a small portion of her 

Y My to her support. These and many other traits 

‘ similar character, impress us strongly with the 
rey warmth and goodness of her disposition, and 

the wonder we should otherwise feel at her in- 

over those with whom she came in contact, 

the strong affection towards her with which she 
Weoeeded in inspiring them. In the account of her 
be and With Lafarge, there is something so amia- 
mn sing in her solicitude to anticipate the 
vid and wishes of her friends in the wedding-gifts 
» Which she presented them, that it is difficult to 
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could also entertain such black desires, and coolly 
contemplate the most enormous crimes. 

But do we therefore believe in her innocence ? 
No. The proofs of her guilt were too clear and 
strong to allow of even a doubt inher favour. We 
pronounce that opinion with no light feeling of the 
responsibility which attaches to its public declara- 
tion ; we found it on an attentive examination of the 
various judicial proceedings which have taken place 
in the French Courts, and our judgment is rather 
confirmed than shaken by Madame Lafarge’s own 
account of the occurrences attending the theft of the 
| diamonds and the death of her husband. Her state- 
ments on the former subject, particularly, have not 
even probability to recommend them. How, then, 
can we reconcile the conviction of her guilt with the 
conviction, also, of the sincerity of those traits of 
pure and passionate affection, and amiable thoughts, 
and loving fondness, of which her memoirs present 
so many striking evidences. The task seems beyond 
human skill ; and we are compelled to acknowledge 
that the depths of her soul are, to us, altogether un- 
fathomable. Never, in our experience, did we meet 
with so remarkable an instance of the opposition of 
the good and evil principles of humanity in one soul. 
Thoughts which might me an angel, are opposed 
to the actions of fiends. If this contrast lay only on 
the surface our surprise might cease, but it has pal- 
rem a deeper root. We believe Marie Cappelle to 

a liar, but not a hypocrite. The greater portion 
of these volumes have a strength of expression which 
can only spring from real feeling, and which simula- 
tion can never successfully adopt. We cannot re- 
concile the double nature which she seeins to pos- 
sess, but we may yet believe in its genuineness; 
the contradiction we cannot comprehend, may still 
be real. The view she exhibits to us isan awful, 
but an instructive one. This woman was fitted by 
Heaven for the noblest objects of Christian life; 
her intellect was of a superior order, and her acquire- 
ments and accomplishments great; she was fur- 
nished with all capabilities for happiness, with a 
heart capable of almost boundless love, and with a 
sweetness of disposition and manners which capti- 
vated affection; she moved in the best society of a 
polished nation, and was placed by fortune above 
temptations to crime. Even the trials of her early 
years were calculated to soften and purify her na- 
ture; she could not have watched the death-strug- 
gles of her parents, nor have witnessed those death- 
beds, she so affectingly describes, without bei 
profoundedly penetrated with that humility of spirit 
and sotrowfulness of soul which naturally result 
from affliction, and are often the parent of piety and 
virtue. Yet in her case all these barriers against 
crime were broken down ; and, step by step, she ad- 
vanced into the lowest gulfs of human wickedness. 
An innocent flirtation led to deceit, and deceit to 
falsehood, robbery, and murder. To each act of 

ilt there is a link that binds her to the darker one 
that follows, and those links we shall endeavour, in 
a succeeding article, to mark distinctly. 

These meémoires have a secondary interest, from 
their lively pictures of French life and French habits. 
Those who scan their pages for scandal will be dis- 
appointed. There is nothing in them to shock deli- 
cacy; but there is much to warn us of the fatal ef- 
fects of that levity of conduct, and those loose no- 
tions of morality, which prevail almost universally 
on the Continent. 

Before we commence our examination of the work, 





aheart so capable of kind and gentle feeling 


we may say that the style is extremely animated, and 
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often poetical, though without pretence. She writes | and said that the absence would kill her. From thy 
not only with taste and skill, but with elegance, and | time her removal from St. Denis was decided on, 


combines great strength with t grace 
sion. 
much apparent discrimination. 


of expres- 
Her portraits are sketched forcibly, and with 
Our horror of her 


Her fourteenth year was rendered remarkable 
her first appearance at the Communion-table, W; 
| give a short extract, not on account of any interest i 


} 


crimes must not prevent the acknowledgment of her possesses, but to give a fair idea of the of 


talents. dtis this union of what we most admire | the work, and of 
with what we most detest that constitutes the singu- 
larity of her case, and will for ever render her name 


memorable as an example of the extremes that may 
unite in the human heart. 


Marie Cappelle was born in 1816 of an honourable, 


family ; her grandmother, she states, was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Compton, ah Englishman; but bein 
early deprived of both her parents, was commit 
to the care of Madame de Genlis, who educated her 
together with the children of the Duke of Orleans. 
She subsequently married M. Collard, a protegé of 
Prince Talleyrand. He collected a small fortune 
during the crash of the Revolution, and then, dis- 

sted with its horrors, retired to his estate at Villers- 

ellon, where he passed the remainder of his days in 
contentment and Three daughters and one 
son were the result of the union. e eldest mar- 
ried M. Cappelle, a gallant artillery officer; the second 
the Baron de Martens, a Prussian diplomatist; and 
the third M. Garat, the director of the Bank of 
France. 

The infancy of Marie Cappelle was passed at Vil- 
lers-Hellon, where her parents principally resided. 
She was their first, and for some years, their only 
child. When five years old she was given “ une pe- 
tite seur” Antonine. The details of her childhood 
are related with much animation, but we have room 
for only one paragraph. 


** Villers-Hellon, that dear little corner of Picardy, 
is the paradise of my infancy. There 1 was happy, 
loved, petted, and spoiled. There I not only found 
my excellent grandfather, kind aunts, beloved cou- 
sins, the spring and the flowers—there were, besides, 
two nurses devotedly attached to me, who coaxed me 
when I was naughty, who had kisses to heal my 
hurts, and bonbons to dry my tears. There were the 
old coachman, with his white hairs, good peasants 
who bore us in the arms as they had borne our mo- 
thers; little children, who curtsied to us as we came 
a mass, and who mingled with our games after- 
wards. 


When Marie had reached her twelfth year, the no- 
table discovery was made that she had been spoiled, 
and she was sent to a convent at St. Denis, in order to 
be well disciplined. ‘The vexation was extreme, but 
she concealed it, lest it should be supposed that she 
was grieved by the — from the parents who 
had sentenced her to this dreary confinement. “ Al- 
though,” she observes, “the submission of our ac- 
tions and — was complete, yet the liberty of 
our thoughts was immense; our mistresses never 
conve with us, and we exchanged at our ease the 
falsest ideas. Our carriage was the guarantee of our 
moral perfections, as our gowns and our caps were 
that of our virtues.” 

An attack of inflammation of the stomach, to which 
she was continually subject afterwards, gained her a 
month’s absence from the convent, which was passed 
amid the gaieties of the new year in Paris. She 
danced a galop with the Duc de Nemours at the Pa- 
lais Royale, and visited Mdlle. Mars and M. Cuvier. 
On her return to her confinement the contrast was so 
Brest, that her vexation produced a brain fever. In 


e spirit in which it is written :— 
| The day of the Féte Dieu (Corpus Chri 
| fixed for my first communion, for that — 
which changes the child into the maiden, and whieh 
was to initiate me into the mysteries of heaven be 
| fore I passed through the portals of life. Already 
| the hour of temptation approached ; that of 
| seduction; my heart beat more quickly, and elevate 
| itself more proudly. An Aigide was to be given 
| the Christian virgin, and the religion which bel on 
| dled her infancy was about to receive her and 
feeble soul, to make it the pen apn of its truths 
and its laws, and to give it a refuge against the ples 
sures and sufferings of the world it was about » 
enter. 

“On the morning of this solemn initiation, how 
radiant shone the sun, how —— was my emotion, 
My mother dressed me in the white robe dim 
municants, placed in my hair a branch of jasmine, 
the symbol of the thoughts of innocence and faith 
that the priest in the even had placed in my sou; 
and then, before the bells had called us to the bene 
diction of heaven, 1 knelt before her, while weep 
ing, she blessed me.” 

We pass rapidly over the sudden death of her fe 
ther from the bursting of his fowling-piece, and her 
despair at his loss: the second marriage of her me 
ther, and her anger at the change ; her desultory 
education and studies; her passion for music and 
romance. All give us the idea of a girl with an in 
tellect above her years, with ardent affections, keen 
susceptibility, and — which with difficulty 
endured control. hile her character was yet in 
process of formation, and she stood on the 
of life, just ready to emerge into womanhood, she 
sustained an irreparable loss. We give the death of 
her mother in her own words, because the passage '8 
one of those which appear to us full of genuine feel 
ing. Marie had herself been suffering severely fom 
a contagious fever :— 

‘I was out of danger, but yet weak, when T learnt 
by an unguarded word from my La yg that my 
mother was seriously—very seriously ill. 1 would 
have risen,—I would have flown to her room and 
have claimed my right to watch over and tend her; 
but that was impossible, for my sickness was n 
tagious. I, who would have lain down my = 
her sake, was told that my presence would add toth 
dangers which menaced her. What days of inqut 
etude and anguish! I interrogated with equal mt 
iety both noise and silence. All the day and apt 
the night I seated myself against the ae ba 
which separated me from her. Eugene [her " 
in-law] and Antonine tried vainly to ree 4 
words of hope; there were tears in their he 
there were tears in my presentiments; I guessed ie 
truth ; I was in despair; I felt mysel weer | 
lirious ; but at length they conducted me rs 4 

“ Pauvre mére! she was horribly pale ber if 
were blue ; her head was sunk upon her ar . 
suffered no more; she felt not our b pea 
her poor hands; her settled regard was aad took 
Eugene; he seemed to count her tears, an®. 
lect them as a treasure for eternity. Foran 


she remembered us; she motioned Antonine t *F° 





er delirium she accused her parents of unkindness, 
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proach kept her some minutes upon her heart ; 
then o her fingers through my hair, suffered 
them to stray slowly over my features; and penetra- 
ting with an angelic regard, my profound grief, said 
to me, “ Poor child, I love thee.” I covered her 
with kisses of love and anguish, but my heart was 
bursting with my sobs; they tore me from her arms, 
and [hid myself behind her curtains. She had re- 
clined upon the head of Eugene; she spoke to him 
with her eyes, with her soul; she seemed to gather 
svength from his despair; our sorrows appeared to 
vate her sufferings, but his to assuage them. 
hay hours she pa thus. . 

«The day dawned, when Eugene uttered a fright- 
fulery. She had quitted us. 2% . 

« After a day passed in terrible anxieties, which 
di ized our thoughts, I felt it impossible to con- 
tend longer with one fixed idea, which occupied and 

me. I desired to —— be the — time. I 

laced Antonine, who had fallen asleep in my 
ee ds her bed, and glided unperceived into the 
chamber of my mother. Oh God! how mightily do 
wecomprehend thy power in death! When I be- 
beld my mother she was already so full of the holy 
beauty of immortality that my tears were dried, and 
| fell on my knees by her bed-side, as before a saint ; 
[had come to pray over the dead; I remained to 
pray for the living. ‘ My mother,’ I said to her, ‘ for- 
giveme. 1 have not adored thee 4 during my 
life. Regard my heart; see what a7 as — 
forgive me, my poor mother—my guardian angel. 
z wished eee lock of bes bain but I dared 
not—she seemed to me as sacred and inviolable as 
the holy host. I wished to — a last kiss upon 
her forehead ; that kiss chilled my blood after chill- 
ing my lips. I returned to my own chamber. 

“Thad found some calm in praying before my 
mother ; I lost it when I was again alone. My soli- 
tade, my isolation upon the earth was brought to my 
mind, and occupied and tortured it. Alas! alas! 
whileI possessed her I had murmured at her seve- 
rity. Ihad rebelled in my heart against her orders 
and her counsels. Ah, if we could, during the life 
of those we love, form an exact idea of what we 
should suffer at their death, how much more dearly 
should we strive to render them happy, what a 
higher value shonld we set on each hour and each 
minate of their presence.” 


If this be not the language of the heart, we are 
wholly ignorant of it. 

_ Upto this period Marie Cappelle had been pure 
in thought and action. 

We are all familiar with the proverb, that itis only 
the first step in crime which costs an effort (7 n’est 
que le premier pas qui coiite,) and perhaps the fre- 
puney of its repetition has tended to dull its effect. 

ut it is something novel and striking to see this 


truth exemplified in the person of a young woman of 


» accomplishments, and singularly quick abilities; 
to behold the advanta with which she had been 
endowed by nature and fortune only accelerating her 

: => sa that inclined plane which affo: ~~ 
sting-place to pause, no possibility of return, but 
leads directly and snaethly cowards to the lowest 
depths of haman guilt a degradation. We have 
no desire to raise Marie Cappelle to the rank of a 
hetoine, or to excite for her fate a particle of that 
laterest and t which mawkish novelists endea- 
on o create for their felon heroes ; but we think 

eomind ought not to lose the moral of her exam- 
Pie. If the nature of justice had been better under- 
Manca, 1842.—Museum. 50 
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stood in France, the moral would have been more 
emphatic. , 
e have already noticed the earlier scenes of her 
life. On the death of her mother she stood on the 
threshold of womanhood. She has described her 
own character at the period, and has, probably, des- 
cribed it truly. She states that she was obstinate, 
wilful, and passionate—the creature of impulse and 
feeling, rather than of reflection. She had so often 
been told that she was plain, that her ambitious spirit 
led her to seek distinction by her accomplishments, 
rather than by her personal attractions. She devoted 
herself to study with the ardour of an impetuous dis- 
ition, and soon became an accomplished musician, 
iliar with most European languages, and skilled 
in the graces of composition. Her reading was desul- 
tory, the romances of Sir Walter Scott being her 
especial favourites :— 


“From the hour I became acquainted with these 
charming works (she very I no longer felt 
myself alone. My imagination found friends in Fer- 
gus, in the master of Ravenswood, in Flora M‘Ivor, 
and, above all, in Diana Vernon. That noble and 
free-hearted maiden was the er of my dreams 
and the sister of my thoughts. She told me her joys 
and her tastes, which became my joys and my tastes ; 
she opened her heart to me, and I felt that if ever I 
loved J should lovelikeher. * * * * Ireadily 
accorded my demeanour to the restraint imposed upon 
it, but I read and wrote with an ardour that nothing 
could check, I accustomed my mind to poetize the 
minutest details of my life, and preserved myself with 
infinite solicitude from the contact of vulgar and trivial 
incidents. I clothed reality in the colours of my ima- 
gination, and felt the love of the beautiful s 
within me than the love of the good. I more easily 
fulfilled the excesses of duty than plain duties them- 
selves, and in all things preferred the impossible to 
the possible.” 


These are traits of character which bear the stamp 
of authenticity ; but they are full of peril and danger 
to their possessor. They form a kind of ome 
on the edge of which if youth can walk steadi ait 
may attain the noblest distinctions of life; but 
which a hundred are dashed by the wilfulness of their 
steps, where one walks calmly. With this romance 
of disposition and love of adventure, unchecked by 
higher sentiments or the watchful care of friends, it is 
not surprising that Marie Cappelle should have taken 
the first occasion that presented itself for gratifying 
her natural tendency to intrigue. Nearly all her 
friends and relatives, with the exception of her grand- 
father, resided in Paris; and when the first violence 
of sorrow for her mother’s death was past, to that 
centre of the world’s gaiety, pleasure, frivolity, she 
repaired. The retirement of her previous life had 
not well fitted her for the novel and busy scenes in 
which she was about to take a part. e warmth 
and impetuosity of her feelings in themselves exposed 
her to danger; while the visions of romance with 
which her mind was filled, and her ardent character, 
rather heightened than chastened by the knowledge 
of her orphan state, perpetually pted her to step 
beyond that circle of modesty and decorum in which, 
even at Paris, young ladies are expected to confine 
themselves, till they are emancipated by the 
vow. Yet at this time her manners appear to have 
been reserved; and perhaps few in the timid and 
delicate-looking girl, attired. in the deepest mourning, 
who shrank from the addresses cf a stranger, and 
whose plainness of feature was more than redeemed 

pirit or Mag 2a 
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by her intelligence and thoughtfulness of aspect, 
could have detected any symptom of those fierce and 
turgid passions which were at a distant day to render 
her name memorable in the annals of crime, expose 
it to the detestation of mankind, and brand it with 
everlasting infamy. 
Her first residence in Paris was with Madame de 
Valence, the dearest friend of her mother and grand- 
mother. This lady was connected with the best 
families in France, and was the mother-in-law of the 
celebrated Marshal Gerard. Her character is drawn 
by Marie Cappelle with the animation, force, and 
fection which seem natural to her pen :— 


“In the depth of my crue] distress one voice had 
made itself heard with infinite power and kindness. 
Madame de Valence, that noble friend of my grand- 
mother, who had stood sponsor for my mother, and 
who had loved me in infancy, tendered me her hand, 
mixed her tears with mine, and permitted me to love 
as much as I respected her. I regarded her as one 
of those guardian angels, who protect the grand pa- 
rent, the parent, the children, and the grand-children, 
who smile at the joys of a whole generation, and 
who, if they have not power to prevent their tears, at 
least find ways to dry them. This generous friend 
received meas a child expected and desired. In the 

retty room she had destined me, all my tastes had 
on consulted ; all my wishes realized. She had 
bought me an excellent piano, and she placed near 
my person to attend me, a kind old nurse,—an ex- 
cellent creature devout and affectionate, who had 
known my grandmother in her youth, and who had 
dandled in her arms my oldest friends and rela- 
tives. I was happy, completely happy, in the 


bosom of this little colony of the rue-de-Berry. 
Around Madame de Valence were grouped her chil- 


dren, her grand-children, and her great grand-chil- 
dren, the crown and glory of her old age—the be- 
loved links which connected in her remembrance the 
joys of her autumn, of her summer, and of her spring. 
* * * Madame de Valence lived in all these dear 
beings and for them. Her grand-children came to 
open her eyes which had been closed in the evening 
by the kisses of their mother, and she had for all an 
inexhaustible store of bon-bons, of toys, of advice, 
of lecturés, of knowledge, and of affection.” 


Our translation loses the grace of expression which 
shines in the original, but whoever reads the passage 
will readily comprehend why it was that in the midst 
of her disgrace, so many persons of probity and 
character generously rallied round her, and refused 
belief in her guilt. The delusion is now, we be- 
lieve, fast passing away, and the publication of these 
memoirs, though they may excite compassion and 
regret for the fall of a creature so well endowed by 
nature, will do nothing to sustain it. 

Up to this period of her life, it is charity to sup- 
pose that Marie Cappelle was innocent. We have 
now to trace that course of intrigue, which began in 
indiscretion and ended in the foulest crimes. 

Near the hotel of Madame de Valence lived the 
Marquis de Nicolai and his family. With the eldest 

ter, some years married (Madame de Montbre- 
ton,) Marie Cappelle had formed a close intimacy, 
while residing inthe country. In the description of 
this lady, there is some malice, though veiled :— 
** Madame de Montbreton was clever ; but her know- 
ledge and accomplishments were less formidable 
than her pretensions. She had a supreme contempt 
for her husband, and a proud air of coquetry in soci- 
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lively in a téte-d-téte. The world judged 

but for me, I loved Madame de en 
she was full of ness, for my inexperience, an 
because she paid me attentions which | bad * 
hitherto received from any other person,” The pai 
son of the sentence is at once detected. So near tie 
friend of her youth, it was quite natural that Marie 
Cappelle should be introduced to the Nicolai fami) 
An intimacy with Marie Nicolai was the regi 
which was attended in the end with important con. 
sequences. ‘* My family,” Marie Cappelle 
insinuates, “did not approve of this intimacy, They 
were frightened by the reputation of Malle, de Nj. 
colai; she was represented to them as a young 
son who defied the opinion of the world—more 
more independent, than a young woman should be. 
They dreaded her influence on my character; andl 
the entreaties of Madame de Nicolai were 

to overcome these scruples.” This is calumnions, 
no doubt; but the topic is urged no further. Marie 
a represents both sisters as indiscreet, inde 
pendent, and inclined to intrigue, but she never 
charges them with criminality. She wishes tomake 
it appear that she was the tempted, and Marie Nico. 
lai the tempter; the accusation of impradent freedon 
is sufficient for her purpose, and she makes no other. 
There is probably more of art in this reserve, than of 
commiseration for the feelings of her victim ;—we 
merely state the fact. The sketches of the other 
members of the Nicolai family are satirical, though 
scarcely malicious. The following would bean ef 
fective portrait in a novel :— The Marquis de Nico 
lai, who was nothing in his establishment, was out 
of it the honoured and honourable member of all 
agricultural societies and committees,—of all a 
Surances against thunder, hail, and fire. He wasa 
sufficiently fortunate man to be classed among those 
respectable nullities who are the pride and hope of 
their departments ; he the science of si- 
lence, a table well-served, and a digestion sufficiently 
laborious to require after each repast some hours of 
that taciturn meditation which frequently serves 
confer the reputation of profound thought.” 
Marie Cappelle, in her intimacy with Malle. de 
Nicolai, had soon a share in an adventure which 
gratified her love of romance, and called into exer 
cise the talents on which she prided herself. The 
commencement of the acquaintance with Felix Cle 
vet is worth narrating, from the glimpses it gives us 
of Paris life :— 


‘When the door was closed, and we were secure 
from interruption, Marie Nicolai recounted to me i 
a whisper that one day, at the beginning of the wit- 
ter, having walked out with her maid to make some 
trifling purchases, she had been compelled to seek 
protection against the rain in an omnibus, A glove 
of the most fashionable shade was proffered to assist 
her ascent ; and raising her eyes to thank the oblig- 
ing owner for his politeness, Marie saw that it be 
longed to a young man perfect in face and figure, 
who had the manners of a gentleman and the ait of 
peer. The street St. Honoré is long, and it was ne 
cessary to traverse its whole extent before 

the street d’Angouléme. — time 
glances were exchanged ; each foand the other a 
tractive; and each was pleased, and made no 
to conceal it. Marie, while playing 

with her handkerchief, permitted her pretty 
to be seen, surrounded with embroidery, ad 
mounted with the small coronet of a countess 





ety which became, perhaps, too condescending and 


was proudly and coquettishly displayed. The stra 
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iving some villanously |} sous in ex- 
£m ee illiant piece of silver, diedainfally ze- 
gested the conductor to relieve him of the necessity 
4 ting them, b casting them to be: in the 
street. At len arie wished to alight; he de- 
first, offered her his hand, and then after re- 
spectfully saluting her, remained motionless, in the 
midst of the rain and mad, protecting her with his 
regard until the moment when the grand gate of the 
hotel was closed between her and him.” 


Every line of this is purely French, even to the 
distribution of the “ gros vilains sous” (.4nglicé dirty 
coppers) to the beggars. The romance so auspi- 
ciously commenced was carried on with mutual en- 
joyment; the stranger attended Marie Nicolai in her 
walks with the devotion of her shadow; but it was 
reserved for Marie Cappelle to open a correspondence 
between the lovers, more formal, if not more expres- 
sive, than that which had been carried on by —_ 
and glances. To her friend, Mdile. Nicolai gladly 
resigned the task of answering the impassioned let- 
ters of M. Felix Clavet Se t was the — r’s 
name,) and Marie Cappelle appears to have been 
vlighed with her jan of the adventure. ‘For 
two months,” she says, “* my heart throbbed with 
the love of others. Each morning I read tender and 
impassioned words, to which I served as a faith- 
ful and discreet echo; and each day, better satisfied 
vith my part of friend, I found enough of poetry in 
ny mission, not to envy the dignity of the idol. In 
this world, where much is spoken and more imagined, 
itis difficult to form the idea of silent love, and yet 
nore difficult of silent friendship. Yet I believe 1 
was the sincere and devoted friend of M. Clavet. I 
had at first loved him for the sake of Marie, and after- 
wards for the noble, original, and high-souled senti- 
ments that shone in his letters. I understood them 
all; I shared in some; and if he sent his love to 
Marie, he reserved his thoughts and griefs for me.” 
Marie Cappelle was evidently more stricken with the 
handsome young stranger than her friend; of some 
verses and short poems he addressed to Mdlle. Ni- 
colai she says,—** If I can judge of these essays by 
my impressions of the past, I should say they were 
imple and touching, impressed with a profound sin- 
terity and a noble ambition.” 

a Nicolai, who _— entered on the _ooger 
Y for amusement, who = none 
the warmth and enthusiasm of her friend, grew 
alarmed at the closeness of the connexion, more es- 
pecially when she found that the elegant stranger 
vas only a teacher of the Spanish language; and not all 
his Tepresentations of his dignity in the Pyrenees, of 
bis ust banishment from the halls of his infancy, 
and of the magnificent fortune he would carve out 
this sword, could blind her to the imprudence of 
connexion. She departed with her friends to the 
tae, and, notwithstanding the grief and vexation 
ae Cappelle, and the despair of M. Clavet, de- 
that the correspondence might be closed, and 


forever. But the taste for intrigue once raised in 
restless breast of Marie Cappelle, could not be 


laid, In one of those i i 
passages in which she seems 
'oTeveal her real sentiments, she speaks of her first 
he some feeling of bitterness and sor- 
the « is first fault was to my future life what 
val valanches of Switzerland are to its peaceful 
poersir’ Formed of a single grain of dust, they are 
a hee whirlwinds of snow, and in their fall 
hem thet omy and shrubs, tear rocks and forests 
ase, and, thundering into the plains, form 
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a mighty tomb, beneath which a whole generation 
is buried.” : 

The correspondence with M. Clavet heing closed, 
though much against her will, she sought an adven- 
ture on her own account. In Paris idlers are plenty, 
and gloves cheap. She soon attached a dangler with 
‘“gants jaunes de la nuance la plus comme il faut,” 
and after the usual probationary period of followi 
her in silence and with smiles had been ran | 
through—a period which, in Paris, we suppose is 
regulated by rule—she opened with him a very warm 
and animated correspondence. 

She excels in her descriptions of Parisian exqui- 
sites. We have passed over the full-length picture 
of M. Clavet, but must give that of her admirer :— 
‘The bearing, the figure, the toilette of the com 
nion of my promenades revealed infallibly a gentle- 
man. Tall, slight, and elegantly formed, he was 
en ee to show the existence of some secret 
sorrow. His eyes were expressive, his boots were 
of varnished leather, and his gloves were of the most 
fashionable shade of yellow.’ 

The courtship is characteristic ; we give some pas- 
sages in her own words: 


“TI was accustomed in my walks to purchase some 
roses and violets for my aunt, and for this purpose, 
stopped at a flower-shop in the passage Vivienne. 
My shadow usually stopped near me and placed in 
his button-hole one of the flowers that I had touched 
in selecting my bouquet. 

“One day he had stopped a few minutes before me 
at the shop of the pretty florist; with a lively air 
she presented me with a bunch of beautiful white 


roses. 

* + How beautiful!”’ I exclaimed; ‘I believe that 
you wish to tempt and ruin me.’ 

“Qh! she answered with a smile, ‘ give me 
what you please for them; but take care of them; 
accept my gift this morning, and it will make me 
happy for the day.’ 

“ Without awaiting my answer, she tied them in a 
paper of silk, and recommended me to carry them 
carefully that they might not be ruffled, and to undo 
them on arriving home that their stalks might ex- 
pand more freely in the water of my vases. I carried 
my roses with an indefinable sentiment of ie ex- 
pectation that I dared not avow, that I could not 
explain, but which yet made me blush when I saw 
the radiant features of my unknown fixed on my 
bouquet. 

“Arrived in my room I impatiently broke the 
thread which bound the flowers. A paper fell at 
my feet. I took it up; I read it with avidity. It 
contained a declarati ionate vows whi d 
me that I was loved, devotedly loved, and for life. 

+ * 


‘The month of May arrived. I sometimes went 
with my aunt to the ‘ offices de la Vierge ;’ he came 
also to pray with me. We met each day at the 
Tuileries. ‘Twice the charming accents of Duprez 
made our hearts thrill with the same impression. 
Little notes, hidden in a flower or exchanged in the 
street, prepared these meetings. Sometimes also I 
opened my window and sang to him the airs that I 
sang the best. Months passed in this way.” 


It is not for us to say in what this intrigue would 
have terminated, had it not been discovered by the 
young lady’s aunt, Madame Garat, with whom she 
was at the time residing. All her relatives were* 
highly indignant at the discovery ; they declared she 
had compromised herself too far to withdraw, and 
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that to preserve her reputation she must marry the 
beau she had chosen. ‘The alternative did not seem 
very dreadful until she learnt that her noble cavalier 
was a druggist’s apprentice, with twenty pounds a 
year, who had been attracted by the fame of M. Ga- 
rat’s wealth (he was then director of the bank of 
France,) and had imagined that to carry off his niece 
might be a still more lucrative exploit than to break 
open the bank and fill a carriage with its notes. To 
utterly put an end to the connexion, Marie —— 
was sent to reside with her grandfather at Villers- 
Hellon. 

Here her genius for intrigue soon found a fitting 
field for its exercise. Amongst the friends of her 
grandfather was a Count Ch*** (we are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with Parisian cage: to supply the 
asterisks with letters.) We are told that the gene- 
ral report of this person was, that he was “a danger- 
ous character, whose conduct was as immoral as his 
sentiments and conversation were seductive. He 
had abandoned a young girl, whom he had seduced 
under promise of marriage. At his seat of O*** 
his life was so profligate as to prevent him from be- 
ing visited even by his mother; and then—and then 
—the remainder was spoken in a whisper—and the 
ears which had not fallen under the yoke of a hus- 
band, were not privileged to hear the conclusion.” 
This dangerous reputation seems to have had an ir- 
resistible charm for Marie; she was passionately 
fond of riding; an excursion was planned with her 
uncle and the count to visit Bourneville, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Duc de Noailles. The Chateau of 
O*** Jay in their route, and what more natural than 
to turn aside and visit it, more especially as the count 
lived alone. He seemed confused, and his confu- 
sion was increased when, as his feudal residence 
was reached, a curtain in one of the principal rooms 
was drawn aside by a hand too white and delicate 
to belong toa servant. The party galloped off, but 
from that hour Marie’s partiality for the count in- 
creased to a passion. 

As their intimacy thickened, he made no secret of 
his disgraceful connexion. This little téte-d-téte dia- 
logue is characteristic. ‘The count speaks first, and 

arie replies to him :— 


‘* © My name is in bad odour, I fear?’ 

“ ¢ But cannot you change your mode of life?’ 

“«* What! are you acquainted with my life?’ 

“*Ves! I know that you have friends who seek 
your destruction, speculations that will rain you, and 
principles that others mention in a whisper, though 
you boast of them openly.’ 

* * What else ?” 

** What else? Is not that enough ?’ 

*«* There is worse than that remains unsaid. I live 
with a woman who is not my wife, a woman who 
has quitted her husband to follow me.’ 

“* Poor, wretched creature! I pity her.” 

“* Rather pity me.—She is happy, but I am unfor- 
tunate.’ 

“** That is to say then, that she is worthless and 
that you are weak.’ 

*«* * Will you convert me, save me, be to mea friend?’ 

“*T will. But I must relate this conversation to 
my aunts, that they may comprehend our relations, 
and permit us to talk confidentially together.’ 

“*Thanks! a thousand thanks! But is your 
friendship sincere, is it sacred, will it last for ever?’ 
t oa For ever!’ Isaid, as I extended to him my 

and.’ 


- Her aunts readily gave the required permission ; 


and, as may be imagined, this platonic friends); 
soon ripened into a warmer sentiment, which the 
whole of Marie Cappelle’s family seemed to 
with satisfaction. A fete, consequent on the chr 
tening of one of her aunt’s children, seemed |i to 
hasten the dénouement of their attachment, M 
Ch*** and Marie Cappelle were two of the { 
“This,” she exclaims, “ was one of the happiest 
days of my life. When M. Ch*** arrived, he was 
ignorant of his responses, and besought me to teach 
him them. He placed himself at my feet, took my 
mass-book, and the lesson commenced. | read the 
prayers, and he repeated them after me.” There is 
more to the same purpose, but we come to the con 
clusion of the scene :-— 


‘*We danced on the green-sward where he had 
dined, but it was cold, and the bright, cheerful fir 
of the saloon attracted us thither between the dances, 
Twice I met Mr. Ch*** there alone. I had rested 
my arm on the large slab of the marble chimney-piece 
while I conve with him. Suddenly he seized 
my arm and cried :— 

“*Tmprudent! you are warm. ~ It is thus that the 
young catch their death.’ 

“+A tomb at ag | years, with flowers, with 
tears and with prayers. Do you think that frightful’ 

“ * You wish to die! You! And before you have 
been beloved ?” 

“ *Is it so difficult to be seriously loved in this 
world.’ 

“* You are beloved, Marie! I Jove you—Oh | 
love you with all the power of my soul!’ 

‘He had taken my hand; he carried it to his 
lips; he regarded me without speaking. And |,! 
was immoveable and trembling. A entered. 
, r ‘I accept,’ I whispered softly in answer to his 

ook. 

“ ¢In a year?’ 

“ «In a year.’ 

“From this day nothing was changed but ou 
hearts,”’ &c. 

We do not care to follow the course of the cour 
ship which ensued ; its sentiments cannot conceal its 
indecency. Enough is told to show us that it was 
in its p that the mind of Marie © 
became tainted, and her heart corrupted. The 
of her kind grandfather at this time was unfortunsie, 
as it broke one of those honds of love and affection 
which held her to virtue. He left her his fortune. 
Her two aunts came to remove her from thei 
choly scene, and convey her with them to Paris; but 
they first insisted on M. Ch*** coming toa decisive 
avowal of his intentions. He came to Villers-Hel 
lon on a visit, and the required explanation wa 
demanded :— 

“ «I wish to speak with you alone,’ he said. 

“ ¢T wish it also,’ I replied ; and, tarning 1 my 
aunts, I requested them to leave me with 
M. Ch*** for one quarter of an hour. They assent 
ed, and withdrew. 

“A long moment of silence ensued pre ig a 
Our eyes, like our thoughts, evaded each otter; 
suddenly he took my hand ; I burst into tears 
said to him :— ‘ Will 

“ «Charles, I am left alone in the world. 
you protect me ?” 

“ ¢ Oh, I love you! 
cried. ' 
“ © This journey to Paris; is it agreeable 1 You 
**¢ Can any thing be a ble to me whieh sep* 


I shall love you for ever,’ be 





rates us—Why not remain at Villers-Hellon *’ 
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«+My aunt Garat now stands in place of m 
mother. It is my duty to follow her, obey her, until 
that moment when I si all obey—’ I could not finish 
the sentence. ? : 

« He answered not. His cruel silence made a fresh 

between us. I collected all my strength to 


break it. r . ‘i 

«*] believe that you love me,’ I said precipi- 
tately; ‘I know that I love you. A profound affec- 
tion has affianced us to each other. But, in the 
name of our parents which are in heaven, tell me, 
Charles, am I the woman of your choice Yr 

«+ Alas! [have chosen you from among all others. 

my affairs, my fortune—’ 

me ear ~ When you were rich and I was 
poor, I loved you enough to forget the difference ; I 
claim the same right now. Charles, can you now 
be unhappy in my love?” ; 

«Dare I involve you in my ruin? Alone I 
could support it, but I cannot make = the partner 
of my privations. I will remake my fortune, then—’ 

«‘Then! Fortunate or unfortunate, do you choose 
me now ? S 

“ ‘How can I give = such a promise? How 
associate your young life with my regrets and my 
deceptions ?’ 

« ‘It is enough, sir, 1 understand zee May God 
pardon youas Ido. You have cruel ce me.” 

“ ‘Marie, in mercy believe me! If I refuse my 
own happiness—’ 

“He was on his knees before me, and covered 
my hands, with which I sought to hide my face, 
with kisses. Then I felt his lips kiss a tear from my 


“*Ah,’ I cried, ‘ you would obtain from me those 
favours now, which can only be granted when I am 
your affianced wife. Ah! this is an unworthy 
and a cowardly part.’ 

“T rose, and rang sharply for a domestic, directin 
him to light M. Ch*** to bis apartment as he wish 
to retire. Then, when the door was closed I felt 
myself ill. I passed the night on my knees, my head 
supported in the hands of my poor Antonine, who 
was, like me, sad and despairing. 

“As the morning dawned T heard the tramp of a 
horse; itwas his. In passing my window, his eyes 
sought mine, but he encountered them not, though 
they followed him constantly. Thrice he turned his 
head; thrice I was compelled to summon all my 
courage tomy aid, At length he put his horse in a 
gale. I saw him no more; I have not seen him 


From this hour Marie Cappelle was lost and 
ruined. She had voluntarily forfeited the conscious 
innocence, the chaste thoughts, and the quick pride 

are the safeguards of a woman’s virtue. 

the connexion was not more guilty than she 

ledges, we pretend not to determine. We 

have the evidence of her own words, that she pros- 
‘rated herself before the man who was living in open 
adultery with another, in defiance of those pure 
oA maidenly shame which to violate is to 


But why dwell so long on a disgusting ontgent? 


Simply because it affords us a lesson of which Eng- 
rr; Mea? has much need. We find the relatives 

Marie Cappelle moving in the best circles of 
with expressly sanctioning her daily intercourse 
and a professed libertine, whose rofligacy was open 
oe _The fact of his living in shameless 

tery with his paramour no way disqualified him, 





in the eyes of experienced French matrons, from 
daily intercourse with a susceptible girl, or diminish- 
ed his eligibility as her suitor. If it be said that we 
are not to take our impressions of French morality 
from the confessions of a convict, we reply that 
these memoirs are manifestly dressed up for publica- 
tion; that there is not a sentence in them which 
their author believed could possibly shock the deli- 
cacy of any woman in France. Her attachment to 
a man, who was then living with the wife of ano- 
ther, is treated too much as a matter of course to 
require either explanation or apology. The same 
tircumstance formed the foundation of half the inte- 
resting novels which were published, was represent- 
ed in most attractive colours on the stage, and was 
familiar to the mind of every man, woman, and child, 
in the kingdom. _Is it to acquire like notions of pro- 
4 that English families pass their winters in 

aris, and send their children abroad for a conti- 
nental education? Assuredly if wisdom is ever to 
be purchased at a price less dear than the experience 
which ruins while it instructs, these volumes will 
teach us to prize more highly the quiet virtue and 
happiness of our domestic homes, and teach us to 
shun those foreign fashions which begin with cor- 
rupting the soul, by confounding the distinctions be- 
tween vice and virtue, and end with its total and 
eternal destruction. 

Marie Cappelle had already committed adultery 
in her heart. Her progress in crime was now rapid 
and unceasing. e next episode in her life was 
the theft of her friend’s diamonds. 

Marie Nicolai had married M. Léautaud, a young 
man of noble birth, and moderate fortune. arie 
Cappelle received an invitation to their seat in the 
country, and thither she went. During her visit a 
discussion arose respecting jewels; Madame Léau- 
taud brought down her diamonds for inspection. 
After they had been admired the casket was closed, 
remained for some hours in the room, and was then 
again locked up. When the casket was next ex- 
amined, the diamonds were gone. ll research 
proved useless, and nothing was heard of them until 
the officers of justice took possession of the house of 
M. Lafarge, and then the missing diamonds were 
discovered in a cabinet. These are the facts; how 
are they accounted for in these memoirs ? 

Marie Cappelle asserts, that Madame Léautaud, 
believing that she had seen her former beau Felix 
Clavet at the opera as one of the chorus singers, be- 
came so alarmed lest he should apply to her for as- 
sistance that she intrusted Marie Cappelle with the 
jewels to convert into money, which itis assu 
she could readily do, as there was some talk of her 
marriage with M. Delv, the brother of Madame Léau- 
taud’s late governess; but that finding no opportu- 
nity of dis oe | of these jewels she had kept them 
by her. e whole story has not even a shadow of 

robability to support it. In the first place, Madame 
utaud was well assured that she must have been 
deceived by a resemblance, as there were abundant 
proofs that Clavet was at that time in Algiers; then, 
she had never received one line from hire since she 
had dropped the flirtation; and, lastly, wa wad a 
handsome income at her own disposal, which she 
could have applied to any purposes she pleased, with- 
out suspicion or inquiry. Marie Cappelle’s fabrica- 
tion is an impudent and palpable one. 

On her return to Paris, her friends became anxious 
to see her settled. An establishment for ae | 
marriages was resorted to, and Marie was introd 
to M. Lafarge, an iron-master, in Limousin, He 
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was sufficiently plain, but his prospects were stated 
to be brilliant; he displayed drawings of his chateau, 
which were declared to be charming, and produced 
certificates of character, which were pronounced un- 
exceptionable. The pair met accidentally (so it was 
arranged) at a concert; and, after two or three for- 
mal interviews, the wedding took place, and Marie 
pelle, though, if we may believe her narrative, 

many fears and misgivings, became Madame 


Ca 
wi 
L 


Here we have another phase of French life worthy 
of consideration. A young lady desires an esta- 
blishment and a husband; a gentleman wishes mo- 
ney to carry out improvements in his iron-works, 
and has no objection to be encumbered with a wife. 
An agency-office is applied to, the pair go before a 
notary, and the marriage is accomplished. 4 
of the policy of turning the wedding contract into a 
mere legal ceremony. Let us hear how they manage 
these matters in France. We must suppose the no- 
taries, with the friends of each party, assembled in a 
room, and the contracts and testaments ready; then 
comes the conclusion :— 


“A moment of silence warned me that the pro- 
ceeding was terminated, and the contract accepted 
on on side ; and, when I was directed to sign the 
bond, in the preparation of which two notaries had 
sharpened their faculties, the one to sell as dear as 
possible, and the other to purchase as a geod bargain, 
a poor creature made in the image of her God, a 
smile of contempt was on my lips, and a blush of 
shame suffused my face. 

“ Without giving me time for reflection, I was 
dressed in the scot beautiful toilette of my trousseau, 
conducted to a carriage, and then introduced to a lit- 
tle dark chamber, aan a registrar, enclosed in an 
iron-cage, like the animals in the Jardin des Plantes, 
graciously welcomed us with a grimace. He opened 
large registers, in which our witnesses entered their 
names and their titles, and then conducted us through 
gloomy passages to a room hung with faded drape- 
ries ornamented with the Gaulish cock, where we 
were gravely received by a very fat man, adorned 
— a tri-coloured scarf, who held a code in his 
hand. 

“ Until now I had observed the ridiculous circum- 
stances which surrounded me,”’ &c. 


The satire is forcible, but true. No sacredness 
can attach to the marriage rite, when managed by 
attorneys. If, instead of being consecrated by reli- 
gion, it degenerates into a mere legal form, what is 
it but a transaction of barter, in which there is a 
struggle between two parties to sell dear and bu 
cheap? Yet this is the sacrifice which Englis 
ae have made to the latitadinarian spirit of 

age. 
The portion of the memoir which relates to her 
marriage, her parting from her friends, the wedding 
presents she gave them, the different emotions which 
distracted her heart, is well written :— 


“ Alas! (she exclaims, when speaking of her 
union) alas! ye plaintive breezes, which some- 
times come to weep with the world, why did not 
your whispers awake an echo in my heart? Ye 


clouds, which carry the tempest in your bosom, why | nei 


did ye not send your thunders to arouse my slumber 
—your lightnings to reveal the abyss? And ye, 
beautiful stars, which illumine cne ethereal vault, ye 
have shone upon me ; and not one of those glittering 
meteors, which pale and prophetic, shoot down from 
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heaven to earth, has come to bear a Tesage 
to poor Marie.” 4 tot 
From the hour when she departed wi 

band for Glanvier, she vapeseunte his oie 
wards her as wholly changed. He had before been 
tender, respectful, and affectionate; and she had in 
dulged in romantic visions of her happiness as the 
mistress of his domains. He had fallen on 
entering the carriage; and she describes the train 
of her thoughts :— 


“ M. Lafarge seemed to adore me. I had not yet 
learned to love him ; but I was told that I should do 
so speedily. Love, in a marriage of convenience , is 
only an affectionate esteem ; ant felt already in my 
heart all that could inspire such a sentiment. While 
reason spoke to me thus, my imagination conjured 
up the delicate and impassioned words which would 
soothe me through the day; the first kiss upon my 
cheek—the second—the third, that 1 might yield 
perhaps ; then the arm which would sustain my form 
under the fatigue of the journey; the voice which 
would say, ‘I love you!’ and which, with the first 
star of the night, would murmur, * My angel, do you 
love me ?” 

“A jerk aroused M. Lafarge; he awoke witha 
yawn, loud and prolonged—rudely saluted me on 
each cheek, and said,— 

“¢Come my little wife, let us have dinner.’ 

“There was a chicken in the carriage. M. Le 
farge seized it by the two wings, and, it in 
two, offered me one half. I refused it, with dis 
gust.” 

The behaviour of M. Lafarge, during the remain- 
der of the long and tedious journey, is represented 
as brutal, coarse, and violent; and when she arrived 
at Glanvier, and saw that the magnificent 
of her imagination was an old-fashioned, ill-for- 
nished, decayed chateau, despair took possession of 
_ a and on reaching her —— wrote 0 

- Lafarge in the most tic style, i 
to be restored to her friends, declaring pyro es 
him—that she loved another, and dwelling on every 
topic that could awake his anger or alarm his pride. 
The whole family at once rushed to her room. La 
farge, his mother, and her sister. She took her hint 
from “Ivanhoe;”’ and when the door was foreed, 
opened the window, and stood on the sill, vowim 
that she would dash herself into the court below, 
any person advanced towards her. The ineident 
was perplexing; but the Lafarge family seemed 
really kindly disposed towards her. They imagined 
that the separation from her friends, and the fa 
of the journey had partially distracted her; and 
endeavoured, by every means in their power, to 
soothe her agitated spirits, and deprecate her resent 
ment ; and after a time they succeeded. 

M. Lafarge, though of coarse manners, and 
haps addicted to occasional excesses at the tabl 
seems naturally to have had a kind heart, and an ir 
dulgent and affectionate disposition He bore with 
his wife’s caprices, gratified every desire she could 
form, placed a corps of workmen under her directions 
to repair the house, and lay out the grounds as she 
pleased, gave orders for new and splendid — 
and introduced her with pride to his friends. | 
ighbouring country, though rugged 
afforded room for a hund a4 
sions by water and on horseback. : 
men at the foundry became proud of 
made her the queen of their fétes, and 
fered her more sincere and implicit homage 
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ever rendered to a sovereign in the midst of a glitter 
ing court. The es families exaggerated 
the emount of her fortune, the importance of her 
connexions, and wondered at her brilliant accom- 

A ts; so that, within a circle of many miles, 


there was no one to contest her superiority, or to ap- 
proach her but with language of deference and affec- 


“She might have been happy; but crime once har- 
boured in the human heart, becomes a fiend perpe- 
wally prompting to fresh deeds of guilt. One of the 
most trivial accidents in nature disturbed the repose 
of Madame Lafarge, rendered her husband the object 
of her fear and detestation, and hurried her on from 
theft to murder. A window chanced to be broken 
in the sitting-room, and, as no glazier could imme- 
diately be procured, the fastidious taste of Madame La- 
farge was inexpressibly annoyed at the idea of stop- 
ping the gap with paper. as there no remedy? 
Could nothing be done? No, nothing. There was 
plenty of glass down stairs, but no diamond to cut it 
with. Madame Lafarge was delighted, she had a dia- 
mond which would answer the pu She ran to 
her own room ; she took out Madame Léautaud’s cas- 
ket—she selected the smallest jewel, and turned to re- 
place the others, when, oh, horror! she beheld the 

of Lafarge intently fixed on the glittering stones. 

narrative continues :— 


“He made me undergo a hundred questions as to 
ny possession of them, according to the usage of our 
lords and masters. ‘To my infinite vexation, in place 
of helping me to put in the window, he made me re- 
late a history in which I was compelled to hide some 
things, to explain others, and at length render clear 
to the comprehension of a Limousin husband, that 
there was a species of delicacy which would prevent, 
even for his gratification, the betrayal of the name 
of a confiding friend, whose reputation might be 

ised by the disclosure. 

“M. Lafarge insisted on seeing not only the single 
diamond I had selected for my purpose, but also those 
which were in the casket; then he weighed them, 
ind estimated their value according to his books on 
metallurgy. At length my patience was wholly ex- 
hausted ; for, to consummate my misfortune, we were 
surprised by Madame Lafarge, whom he called on 
admire the splendour of the jewels, now shining 
in the bright rays of the sun. 

“*Ah!’ she cried, *how beautiful, and what mo- 
wy they must have cost! Tell me, Marie, who 
- them to you; why do you not wear them? why 

‘ve you been silent respecting them? ‘They are a 
Weasure in themselves.’ 

a Tanswered dryly that this treasure did not belong 
at Then a thousand other questions followed, 
M. Lafarge, Seeing that 1 coloured with embar- 
— and impatience, led his mother away, and 
i e me a > to te tranquil. I should have been 
my indiscretion and impradence, if I 

i known that sooner or later it ‘would be ne- 
ry for me to obtain the confidence of my hus- 

i that the diamonds might be returned to Ma- 
utaud, or sold, and the money sent to M. 

ind The concurrence of M. Lafarge was in all 

“When he return 

dncrery. he appeared delighted with 

“* Be content,’ said he, ‘for I may deri t 
ivantage from this circumstance. cena ox 

lieve that the diamonds are yours, but that 
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you do not care to wear them until you have enough 
for a complete suite.’ 

“*¢ But this story is improbable.’ 

«¢* Yet my mother has believed it readily ; you do 
not understand business. In affairs of commerce we 
must sometimes throw dust into the eyes of the 
world. The more wealthy people believe you, the 
more readily shall I gain money.’ 

***T do not desire to acquire a fortune by such 
means.” 

“*T do not ask you toemploy them. Leave me 
to do all that.’ 

“¢ At least, I must b 
Lafarge from spreading ab 
diamonds.’ 

“ ¢] will make her do as I wish. She was asto-, 
nished when I told her that they were worth 30,000 
franes.’ 

“*T admire your exaggeration of 24,000 francs ; 
you know that they are scarcely worth 6,000.’ 

“* After we had used the diamond to put in the 
window, I found it useless to replace the collection 
in the casket, and I enclosed them in a box which 
M. Lafarge could safely deposit in his double secre- 
taire; not ian place on the box the name of 
Madame Léautaud, I inscribed it with that of Lei- 
contre, her jeweller, to whom, if such a course be- 
— indispensable, the secret might be safely con- 


The effect of this discovery upon the proud mind 
of Madame Lafarge may be imagined. She who 
had prided herself on the superiority of her intellect, 
who had brought her husband and his family into 
subjection to her will, whose spirit and accomplish- 
ments had established her undisputed supremacy in 
the neighbourhood, now saw her reputation, her very 
life, in the power of a man she inwardly despised, 
and was every hour in fear of being convicted of 
theft and falsehood of the most odious character. 
There were other circumstances which conspired to 
increase her fear and hatred of Lafarge. His cir- 
cumstances were confessedly embarrassed, and he 
was about to go to Paris to see if he could not re- 
lieve them by a loan. What more natural than that 
he should mention the diamonds to some of her 
friends? She suspected him, too, to have some de- 
sign on her lands of Villers-Hellon, which had been 
bequeathed her by her grandfather; the subject of 
their sale had been often mentioned, but she had 
evaded it. ‘To inspire her confidence her husband 
had made a will leaving her all he possessed ; but 
he could not obtain a similar disposition of her pro- 
perty in his favour, which might probably have fa- 
cilitated the financial operations he contemplated. 

We can imagine by what slow degrees the dread- 
ful idea of murder first entered into her mind, until 
the crime in all its horror stood palpably before her 
and was coolly contemplated. ‘The devilish prompt- 
ings of her thought no doubt were, that it would re- 
lieve her from a man she could never love; that it 
would leave her wealthy, and free; that she should 
escape for ever from Glanvier and all its gloomy as- 
sociations, and begin a prosperous and bright career. 
It is no part of our design to relate those disgusting 
details which have already been before the public ; 
the sickness of the unfortunate man in Paris from 
partaking of the cakes sent him by his wife ; his re- 
turn enfeebled and dispirited to his home ; his dying 
agonies; the presence of arsenic in every ere be 
tasted or touched ; in the drinks he took to cool his 


you to prevent Madame 
road your story of these 
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burning thirst, which still he wished to receive from 
his wife’s hand ; in the medicines given him to as- 
suage his disorder; in the flannels placed upon his 
bowels to relieve the pains that wrung them. The 
explanations in these volumes add ing to the in- 
formation already before the public in another shape, 
and only confirm our conviction of her guilt by show- 
ing us how utterly futile are her attempts to persuade 
us of her innocence or account for the dark and 
damning proofs against her. There is one circum- 
stance of much supicion which we have not seen in- 
sisted on: by this narrative it seems that M. La- 
farge, on his return to Paris, questioned his wife as 
to letters which she had pl in the post-office at 
Tulle to Count Ch***. Shedenied having done so; 
yet the suspicion was unlikely to have been enter- 
tained without some grounds. There is room for 
doubt and conjecture. Perhaps her first error was 
more nearly connected with her last crime than the 
world is yet aware of. Itmay be that her communi- 
cation with the count had been renewed; that the 
story told in her impassioned letter to M. Lafa 
on her first arrival at Glanvier, of having seen the 
object of her love on her route, was not entirely false, 
and that adulterous love might have had its share in 
dictating the monstrous atrocity she perpetrated. 

The last news we have of this woman is, that she 
is treated with some indulgence and consideration in 
her prison ; that she is allowed the possession of her 
fortune ; the society of an attendant, and every fa- 
vour consistent with her safe keeping. Had she ex- 
piated her crimes on the scaffold, no rational mind 
could have regretted her fate, or disputed its justice. 
Yet, let not the disbelievers in Divine justice point 
to her example with exultation. What agonies must 
not this wretch with her haughty spirit and quick 
pride have endured, when the officers of justice dis- 
played their warrant for her apprehension; when 
every hour she beheld the proofs thicken against her; 
when the presence of arsenic was discovered in every 
thing she had touched ; when, at last, the diamonds 
were recognized; when she was hurried at night, 
and in the midst of a fearful storm, from Glanvierto 
her prison at Tulle, exposed to the fury of the ele- 
ments ; when the execrations of the populace rang in 
her ears, as she entered the gates of her prison; 
when, for the sixteen days of her trial she stood ex- 
posed to the gaze of the curious and impertinent, 
racked with the tortures of suspense; when, one by 
one, she beheld friends fall from her, till now there 
is searcely one human being left to believe in her in- 
nocence. But keener sufferings may yet be reserv- 
ed for her in those long years of confinement to which 
she may be destined; when in her solitude may be 
conveyed to her the execrations of the world on her 
infamy, and her mind may be at length awakened to 
a sense of remorse. 

We have trespassed largely on our space, and the 
attention of our readers, but the subject seemed of 
sufficient importance to justify it. The example of 
this miserable creature is a marked instance of the 
nnmey: be of merely intellectual cultivation to pre- 
serve the soul from crime. We have insisted the 
more on the ability displayed in her memoirs, be- 
cause it displays this truth inlively colours. Yet they 
must fail in the object for which they were written ; 
they are not sufficiently scandalous to obtain cur- 
rency in France, nor sufficiently plausible to gain 
belief any where. They display an intellect highly 
cultivated, and a heart naturally gifted with some 
generous emotions; but they show, also, that these 
qualities may be consistent with the most desperate 
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wickedness. They teach us the weakness and worth 
lessness of our nature, when unconstrained and yo, 
controlled by higher impulses than spring from 
itself ; that “ out of the heart proceed thefts, murders, 
_ a Se — keep + it must 
a rom rst whisperi the 
ite first approaches of -_— —— 
Whether the glimpses it gives us of Paris life, in 
its thoughts, conversation, and manners, are such a5 
to inspire our confidence and conciliate our 
we leave our readers to determine. We should be 
doing injustice to our own impressions, if we did 
not avow our conviction that those families who 
the honest quietude and domestic happiness of 
lish life for the dissipation and frivolities of the 
capital, or who, under a mistaken idea of the advan. 
tages that may accrue to their children from a Conti- 
nental education, send them from the security of home, 
may repeat with the lips that emphatie clause in the 
Gospel prayer—though the sincere aspirations of the 
heart can never be sent up for its fulfilment—# Lex» 
US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


Since the above was written, we perceive the ful- 
lowing paragraph in the papers :— 

Mapame Lararce.—A letter from Montpelier, in 
the Gazette des Tribunauz, gives an account of the 
arrival of Madame Lafarge in that central prison. 
Immediately on entering, she was compelled to take 
leave of her faithful attendant, Clementine Servat, by 
which they were both deeply affected. After being 
received by the Director, she was delivered over to 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, who superintend the house. 
She has hitherto been treated as an_ invalid, bei 
constantly subject to a cough, and is put into a smal 
cell by herself, containing only an iron bedsttad,s 
small table, and two chairs. She has not left ber 
bed since. She wears a black velvet toque or beret, 
and her black hair is dressed with taste on her fore- 
head. Her cloak is spread over her bed. One of 
the Sisters has remained constantly with her, bat all 
other visitors are strictly excluded, except that a re 
lation resident in the town has once been admitted. 
It is not yet known whether, when her health wil 
allow it, she will be clothed in the prison dress, and 
made to join in the ordinary employments of the pri 
soners; but it is supposed that she will. The co 
tame consists of a coarse blue gown, and a cap ft 


ting close to the head. ‘The works are all carried 
in silence, and consist in making of h \ 
stockings, and gloves, and in spinning cotton and 


silk. On her journey to the prison, she was followed 
in a second paapahalas by two persons of her family, 
one of whom was the Count de L—. 


PUBLIC FEELING IN HANOVER. 


. . . * ot the 
A tate incident is strongly characteristic of 
state of feeling in Hanover. M. Lutge is the am 
damnée of King Ernest. It was he who . 
his election for him with so mach cunning 

lence. Lutge was the other day crossing the squa" 


hefore the royal residence, when @ -— yes 


aving-stone, and flinging it at him, felled 
the oneed. ‘A crowd collected. The — 
made the assault was seized by at least a smhe per 
sons. In his sole defence he exclaimed, he per 
son whom I have struck is M. Lutge. ae 
he was released, and escaped. crow 


and Lutge was left to his fate.—Examiner, Det. %- 
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From the Examiner. 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business. 
Pickering. 


Tuts is a wise and thoughtful little book : the pro- 
duction of a man of sense and virtue. 

He celebrates the ending of the Old Year most 
wisely, Who brings better resolutions and improved 
exertion to the New. And they who really desire 
this, would do well to study these Essays written in 
the Intervals of Business. We do not know that we 
could give them better advice. It may prove to 
have been an hour so profitably employed, that they 
shall remember it all their lives afterward. 

A sound and truthful heart is at the root of all 
these Essays recommend. It is this which has given 
quickness to the writer’s perceptions, delicacy to his 
tte, and from his knowledge and experience of life 
derived the most manly kind of charity. Admirers 
ofthe dogmatic style of morals—the pooh ma’am! 
and why sir! school—will find nothing congenial in 
them. Banter and paradox must be sought else- 
where. And of what have been justly called those 
foppish lamentations, which people in a world full of 
misery ought to be ashamed to utter, we do ‘not find 
asingle word. Even what wit and eloquence we 
find, are so busily engaged in the illustration of truth, 
as hardly to be noted of themselves. Every thing 
is so simple, earnest, and practical; so deeply felt, 
and expressed in such strong, plain words! 

The reader shall see. 


“Benevolence is the largest part of our business, 
beginning with our home duties, and extending itself 
tothe utmost verge of humanity. 4 vague feeling 
of kindness towards our fellow creatures is no state of 
nind to rest in. It is not enough for us to be able to 
say that nothing of human interest is alien to us, and 
that we give our acquiescence, or indeed our transient 
assistance, to any scheme of benevolence that may 
comein our way. No: in promoting the welfare of 
others we must toil; we must devote to it earnest 
thought, constant care, and zealous endeavour. 
What is more, we must do all this with patience; 
and be ready, in the same cause, to make an habitual 
wicrifice of our own tastes and wishes. Nothing 
short of this is the visiting the sick, feeding the hun- 
pies clothing the naked, which our creed requires 
of us, 


_ That is well said, we think: and the whole sub- 
ject finds healthy illustration in the * Essay on the 
Fxereise of Benevolence.” The perplexity which 
the best men are apt to feel, not only in selecting 
some point of benevolent action, but in determining 
how to begin their work upon it, is here met with trae 
wisdom. ‘The danger of that little faith which men 
ae also apt tohave, in the value of individual exer- 
ons a3 any kind of remedy for the great disorders of 
the world, is also finely exposed. 
And at the close we have this beautiful remark : 


“We should never in any way consent to the ill- 
weatment of animals, because the fear of ridicule, or 
‘ome other fear, prevents our interfering. As to there 

ing any thing really trifling in any act of hu- 
manity, however slight, it is moral blindness to sup- 
.. The few moments in the course of each 

'y which a man absorbed in some world! pursuit 
wae, carelessly expend in kind words or trifling cha- 
is wee him, and yes — 

e, are in the sight ‘eaven, 

Mancn, 1849. Meera” ad 
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the only time that he has lived to any purpose worthy 
of recording.” — 

In the “ Essay on our Judgments of other Men,” 
there is the same true spirit, founded on modesty and 
charity. 


“In forming these lightly, we wrong ourselves, 
and those whom we judge. In scattering such things 
abroad, we endow our unjust thoughts with a hfe 
which we cannot take away, and become false wit- 
nesses to pervert the judgments of the world in general. 
Who does not fee] that to describe with fidelity the 
least portion of the entangled nature that is within 
him would be no easy matter? And yet the same 
man who feels this, and who, perhaps, would be 
ashamed of talking at hazard about the properties of 
a flower, of a weed, of some figure in geometry, 
will put forth his guesses about the character of his 
brother man, as if “ had the fullest authority for all 
that he was saying.” 


He who reads that Essay will be less apt to lend 
himself to the formation of those ** mobs” by which 
character and conduct are in this country so much 
judged. 

“Few people have imagination enough to enter 
into the delusions of others, or indeed to look at the 
actions of any other person with any prejudices but 
their own. Perhaps, however, it would be nearer 
the truth to say that few people are in the habit of 
employing their imagination in the service of charity. 
Most persons require its magic aid to gild their 
castles in the air; to conduct them along those fanci- 
ed triumphal processions in which themselves play 
80 conspicuous a part: toconquer enemies for them 
without battles; and to make them virtuous without 
effort. This is what they want their imagination for: 
they cannot spare it for any little errand of charity. 
And sometimes when men do think charitably, they 
are afraid to speak out, for fear of being considered 
stupid, or‘credulous.” 


What a deep truth there is in this: 


“We are all disposed to dislike ia a manner dis- 
proportionate to their demerits, those who offend us 
by pretensions of any kind. We are apt to fancy 
that they despise us; whereas, all the while, per- 
haps, they are only courting our admiration. There 
are people who wear the worst part of their charac- 
ters outwards: they offend our vanity; they rouse 
our fears; and under these influences we omtt to con- 
sider how often a scornful man is tender-hearted, and 
an assuming man, one who longs to be popular and to 
please ” 


It is not in the matter of literary composition that 
these things are to be admired. They settle on the 
mind as a good example would. They suggest imi- 
tation: action. We never read such a practical 
book as this which contains them. 

Thoroughly indeed has its writer understood what 
practical wisdom is. This is from an Essay on 
that subject : 


“Practical wisdom acts in the mind, as gravitation 
does in the material world: combining, keeping 
things in their places, and maintaining a mutual de- 

endence amongst the various parts of our system. 
fe is for ever reminding us where we are, and what 
we can do, not in fancy, but inreal life. It does not 
permit us to wait for dainty duties, pleasant to the 
imagination ; but insists upon our doing those which 


are before us. It is always inclined to make much 
Spirit or Mae. 28 
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of what it possesses : and is not given to ponder over 
those schemes which might have been carried on, if 
what is irrevocable had been other than it is. It 
does not suffer us to waste our energies in regret. In 
journeying with it we go towards the sun, and the 
shadow of our burden falls behind us.” 


But then, what fancies there are to contend against. 
How easy to despise the practical man; to call him 
worldly, expedient, even slightly base; and by hw | 
of contrast, take to inactivity and a pipe, and thin 
one is thinking! Of all such fancies, however, this 
perhaps the most dangerous : 


“They fancy that high moral resolves and great 
principles are not for daily use, and that there is no 
room for them in the affairs of this life. This is an 
extreme delusion. For how is the world ever made 
better? Not by mean little schemes which some 
men fondly call practical, not by setting one evil 
thing to counteract another, but by the introduction 
of those principles of action which are at first looked 
upon as theories, but which are at last acknowledged 
and acted upon as common truths. The men who 
first introduce these principles are practical men, 
though the practices which such principles create 
may not come into being in the lifetime of their 
founders.” 


Worthy of these are the remarks on “ Aids to 
Contentment.” On the whole indeed it is our fa- 
vourite Essay. It suggests some antidotes against 
the manifold ingenuity of self-tormenting, that 
should be impressed in indelible characters on the 
hearts of all but the very wisest men. Even among 
them, not a few have suffered the disease. 


**Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that 
they are always in an amphitheatre, with the assem- 
bled world as spectators ; whereas, all the while, 


they are playing to empty benches. They fancy, 
too, that they form the particular theme of every pas- 
ser-by. If, however, they must listen to imaginary 
conversations about themselves, they might, at any 
rate, defy the proverb, and insist upon hearing them- 
selves well spoken of.” 

Again: 

*¢ That man has fallen into a pitiable state of mo- 
ral sickness, in whose eyes the good opinion of his 
fellow men is the test of merit, and their applause 
the principal reward for exertion. 

“ A habit of mistrust is the torment of some peo- 
ple. It taints their love and their friendship. ey 
take up small causes of offence. They require their 
friends to show the same aspect to them at all times ; 
which is more than human nature can do. They 
try experiments to ascertain whether they are sufii- 
ciently loved: they watch narrowly the effects of 
absence, and require their friends to prove to them 
that the intimacy is exactly upon the same footing as 
it was before. Some persons acquire these suspi- 
cious ways from a natural diffidence in themselves ; 
for which they are often loved the more: and they 
might find ample comfort in that, if they could but 
believe it. ith others, these habits arise from a 
selfishness which cannot be satisfied. And their 
endeavour should be to uproot such a disposition, 
not to soothe it. 

“Contentment abides with truth. And you will 
generally suffer for wishing to appear other than what 

ou are; whether it be richer, or greater, or more 
earned. The mask soon becomes an instrument of 
torture. 
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“Fit objects to employ the intervals of life ar 
among the greatest aids to contentment that a man 
can possess. The lives of many persons are ap ql. 
ternation of the one engrossing pursuit, and a gor 
of listless apathy. They are either gtinding, o; 
doing nothing. Now to those who are half thir 
lives fiercely busy, the remaining half is often torpid 
without quiescence. A man should have some pur- 
suits which may be always in his power, and 
which he may turn gladly in his hours of reereation 

“And if the intellect requires thus to be provided 
with perpetual objects, what must it be with the af 
fections? Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness ij 
that of the heart. And the mnn who feels weary of 
life may be sure that he does not love his fellow crea 
tures as he ought.” 


It is added, beautifully and well : 


I have no intention of putting forward specifics 
for real afflictions, or pretending to teach refined me. 
thods for avoiding grief. 4s long, however, as ther 
is any thing to be done in a matter, the time for griev- 
ing about tt has not come. But when the subject for 
grief is fixed and inevitable, sorrow is to be bornelike 
pain. It is only a paroxysm of either that can justify 
us in neglecting the duties which no bereavement 
can lessen, and which no sorrow can leave us with- 
out. And we may remember that sorrow is at once 
the lot, the trial, and the privilege, of man.” 


From an “ Essay on the Transaction of Business,” 
we take this manly advice: 


«In your converse with the world avoid any thing 
like a juggling dexterity. The proper use of dex- 
terity is to prevent your being circumvented by the 
cunning of others. It should not be aggressive. 

*“* Concessions and compromises form a large and 
a very important part of our dealings with others. 
Concessions must generally be looked upon as dis- 
tinct defeats ; and you must expect no gratitude fo 
them. Iam far from saying that it may not be wise 
to make concessions, but this will be done more 
wisely when you understand the nature of them. 

“In making compromises, do not think to ee 
much by concealing your views and wishes. You 
are as likely to suffer from its not being known how 
to please or satisfy you, as from any attempt to 
overreach you, grounded on a knowledge of your 
wishes.” 


And shrewdly is this urged : 


“It is often worth while to bestow much pains in 
gaining over foolish people to your way of thinking: 
and you should do it soon. Your reasons will al 
ways have some weight with the wise. But if a 
first you omit to put your arguments before the 
foolish, they will form their prejudices ; and a fou 
is often very consistent, and very fond of repetition. 
He will be repeating his folly in season, and out of 
season, until at last it has a hearing: and it is hard 
if it does not sometimes chime in with external ¢ir 
cumstances.” 


Our last extract—we would quote the whole vo" 
lume if we could—is from an “ Essay on Fany 
Spirit.” It is of the thoughtful, charitable tempe 
of all the rest. 


“ We often forget that we are partisans —- 
and that we are contending with partisans. We all 
give ourselves credit for a judicial impartiality 
that concerns public affairs ; and then call poe 
opponents actually to be as impartial as we 
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ves to be. But few of us, I suspect, have any 
right to take this high ground. Our passions master 
ys; and we know them to be our enemies. Our 
rejudices imprison us : and like madmen, we take 
out jailers for a guard of honour. 

«[ do not mean to suggest that truth and right are 
always to be found in middle courses ; or that there 
is any thing particularly philosophic in concluding 
that ‘both parties are in the wrong,’ and ‘ that there 
iga great deal to be said on both sides of the ques- 
fant-phrases which may belong to indolence as 


yell as tocharity and candour. Let a man have a 
hearty strong opinion, and strive by all fair means 
to bring it inte action—if it is in truth an opinion, 
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-_ not a thing inhaled like some infectious dis- 
order. 

‘* Many persons persuade themselves that the life 
and well-being of a State are something like their 
own fleeting health and brief prosperity. And hence 
they see portentous things in every subject of politi- 
cal dispute. Such fancies add much to the intole- 
rance of party-spirit. But the State will bear much 
killing. It has outlived many generations of politi- 
cal prophets—and it may survive the present ones.” 


A wiser and a better man he’ll rise the morrow 
morn, who gives to this little book the zealous devo- 
tion of one of his Christmas evenings. 





A CHILD TO HIS SICK GRANDFATHER. 


Granp-DaD, they oy you're old andi frail, 
Your stiffened legs begin to fail : 

Your staff, no more my pony now, 
Supports your body bending low; 

While back to wall you lean so sad, 

I'm vex’d to see you, Dad. 


You used to smile and stroke my head, 
And tell me how good children did ; 
But now, I wot not how it be, 

You take me seldom on your knee, 

Yet, ne’ertheless I am right glad, 

To sit beside you, Dad. 


How lank and thin your beard hangs down! 
Scant are the white hairs on your crown: 
How wan and hollow are your cheeks! 

Your brow is crossed with many streaks; 
But yet although his strength be fled, 

llove my own old Dad. 


The housewives round their potions brew, 
And gossips come to ask for you ; 

And for your weal each neighbour cares ; 
And good men kneel and say heir prayers, 
And every body looks so sad 

While you are ailing, Dad. 


You will not die and Jeave us then? 
Rouse up and be our Dad again! 

When - are quiet and laid in bed, 
We'll doff our shoes and softly tread ; 
And when you wake we'll still be near, 
To fill old Dad his cheer. 


When through the house you change your stand, 
I'll lead you kindly by the hand; 
When dinner’s set 1°il with you bide, 
aye be serving by your side ; 
And when the weary fire burns blue, 
I'll sit and talk with you. 


Thave a tale both long and good 
About a partlet and i honed, 
And greedy cunning fox that stole 
By dead of midnight through a hole, 
ich slyly to the hen-roost led,— 
ou love a story, Dad? 


And then I have a wondrous tale 
Of men all c'ad in coats of mail, 
ith glittering swords You nod !—I think 





our heavy eyes begin to wink; 


Down on your bosom sinks your head :— 
You do not hear me, Dad. 
Joanna Baillie. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


‘* Life that shall send 
A challenge to its end, 
And when it comes, say, ‘ Welcome, friend.’ ” 
What the Heart of the Young Man said to the 
Psalmist. 


Tet me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that siumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real—life is earnest— 
And the grave is not its goal: 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the glorious Present! 
Heart within, and God o’er head ! 


Lives of all great men remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time 


Footsteps, that, perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shal! take heart again. 


Let us then up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 
Long fellow. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Pleasant Comedie of Patient Grissill. As it hath 
beene sundrie times plaid by the Right Honorable 
the Earle of Nottingham ( Lord High Admirall ) 
his servants. rinted from the black-letter Edi- 
tion of 1603. With an Introduction and Notes. 
For the Shakspeare Society. 


A ricuT pleasant comedy indeed! A reprint that 
does honour to the Shakspeare Society. 

We were not aware of the existence of such a 
work. Not more than three copies would seem to 
have fallen into the hands of the collectors. The 
Shakspeare Society are indebted to Mr. Payne Col- 
lier for the means of placing it at the disposal of 
their members; and it is another and weighty 
obligation, to the many Mr. Collier’s labours have 
conferred on the lovers of the early drama of Eng- 
land. 

This remark is taken from a brief introduction: 


“ The ensuing play possesses almost the rarity of 
a manuscript: there is no copy of it in the British 
Museum; none at Cambridge: the only public li- 
brary that contains it is, we believe, the Bodleian : 
and the only private collection in which it is known 
to exist in a complete state, is that of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Before his Grace was able to procure 
a perfect copy, he was obliged to be satisfied with 
an imperfect one, which he subsequently gave to the 
writer of the present notice: both have been of mate- 
tial service in the present re-impression. The mem- 
bers of the Shakspeare Society will thus be aware 
that they are ina manner under a double obligation 
to the Duke of Devonshire, since the imperfect copy 
would have been of comparatively little use, without 
the aid of the perfect one to supply its deficiencies. 

“The authors of it were three celebrated contempo- 
raries of Shakspeare—Thomas Dekker, Henry Chet- 
tle, and William Haughton, as we learn from that 
curious and valuable theatrical record, Henslowe’s 
Diary, which is about to be printed entire for the use 
of the members of the Shakspeare Society. Malone 
refers to the memorandum under December 1599, 
(Shakesp. by Bosw., iii. 332) but he does not give 
the precise date, nor the exact terms of the entry. 
It runs thus—the body of it being in the handwriting 
of the dramatist who first subscribed it : 

** Received in earnest of Patient Grissell by us 
Tho. Dekker, Hen. Chettle and Willm. Hawton, the 
sume of 3li of good and lawfull money, by a note 
sent from Mr. Robt. Shaa: the 19th of December 
1599, 

“«* By me Henry Cuertrtie. 
W. Havenron. 
Tuomas Dexxer.’ ” 


Chettle, Haughton, Dekker! The first two, good 
names ; the last, a great one. This advance, we see, 
was exactly a pound apiece. Prudent Henslowe! 
They might have been tempted by more to make too 
merry a Christmas, and what would have come of 
patient Grissil then? ‘Too merry a Christmas in- 
terferes with business. The nightingale in the fa- 
ble, sang best with her breast against the thorn. 
Again we say—prudent Henslowe! In caring for 
thy pockets, thou caredst also for posterity. ‘Thou 
art the same estimable theatrical pawnbroker, who 
bound down Philip Massinger so fast for that very 
sum of three pounds, and wrung out of his heart an- 
other play the more. The like didst thou for others, 
who might else have been enjoying themselves, not 
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labouring for us. All honour to thee 
these latter days that have so profited — , 

We venture to think it easy to determine the tes 
pective claims of authorship in this comedy. There 
are two interpolations, if we may so describe them, 
of the original story. ‘That of the Welsh shrew and 
her humorous husband, introduced asa foil to the gen. 
tle heroine, we take to be the work of Chettle’s hand 
The witty raillery of Julia, and the laughable absori. 
ities of her euphuistic lover, we claim for Haugh. 
ton. The beauty, the simplicity, the deep pathos, 
wrought in the main action of the play—afiilias 
themselves of right to Dekker. No one else couli 
own them. Great as was the common heritage of 
genius in that day, the subtle master-touches of the 
creator of an Orlando Friscobaldo, of a Bellafron, 
of a Candido, are yet unerringly to be singled fiom 
the stock. We have them here enshrined. In the 
characters of the heroine and her family, there lives 
the very soul of that daring and passionate burst of 
sweetness, which, had he written not another line, 
would have immortalized Dekker’s name. 


Patience ! why, ’tis the soul of peace: 

Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest kin to heaven: 
It makes men look like gods. . . . The best of Men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breath’d, 


And in these noble lines, let us take the opporte- 
nity of saying, is written the secret of the extraordi- 
nary popularity of this famous story of Griselda. 

Taken abstractedly, there cannot be a doubt of the 
monstrous, nay impossible character, of many of its 
chief details. That the high-born husband should 
in the first instance—with all his previous reluctance 
to marriage—have resolved to make trial of the pa- 
tience of his lowly wife, was natural enough. That 
the manner in which he pursued this trial should 
widely differ from modern ideas of right and even 
decency, was also natural—in those feudal times. 
If he had even been contented with a year’s exhibi- 
tion of her uncomplaining patience under the sup- 
posed murder of hé first-born child and the horrible 
indignities he heaps upon herself, our sense of the 
possible, though strained to its extremest verge, 
might not have wholly given way. But when he 
repeats this with her second child, having in the in- 
terim of four years abated none of these terrible per 
secutions of the still gentle, loving, unfaltering patt- 
ner of his bed—when he prolongs the torture for 
eight years beyond, still exacting from her all quiet 
duty and affection towards the supposed murderer 
of her children—when at the expiration of that ume 
he sends her naked back to her father’s hovel, and 
recalls her to witness his pretended second marrage 
under a dispensation he a 
mind utterly renounces and rejects such 
abominable cruelties, as altogether mons 
not possible in nature. for 

Why, then, did Dekker take up such a story 10 
the profitable exercise of his genius? area : 
is, bene.th and independent of all its falseh "e 
trath of the divinest character. The rest falls 
as temporary and trivial, while this rene”: 
found, eternal. In the heavenly sweetness br - 
selda amongst all her wrongs; in the sense he 
wherein she teaches us to stand fixed, though itself 
all horrible unnatural portents the firmament - 
should fall; in the triumph to which through eV 


ects to have obtained—the 
a series of 
trous, and 


ossible shape of evil this sublime obedience tee 
in its veuery of weakness over strength, and 16 
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mission of hostility to love ;—there shone 
we ea heart of this brave old writer all those 
reverential lessons which are of deepest import to 
humanity, and which had already received their high- 
wt and holiest illustration from the patience and 
suffering of Him whom he dared with no irreve- 


rence to ca 
“ The first true gentleman that ever breath'd.”’ 


Poor Dekker! he had hard need himself, of all the 
consolation of those lessons. His life was a con- 
tinned hardship: a stormy, wintery day. No one 
had a better privilege to write about patience. There 
was a letter of his made public the other day, to Al- 
leyn the rich player, praising him for the foundation 
of Dulwich hospital, and remarking how it best be- 
came himself to sing any thing in praise of charity, 
«because, albeit I have felt few handes warme tho- 
rough that complexion, yett imprisonment may make 
me long for them.”” The note was dated from the 
King’s Bench. Not that he was patient in all 
things, either. He was not patient under wrongs 
it was a duty to resist. When Ben Jonson assailed 
him with needless and undeserved reproaches, he was 
not patient. ‘To inculcate no slavish submission had 
he written the adventures of Candido, a Griselda in 
trnkhose: to teach no base subservience to reme- 
diable wrongs, did he afterwards, in this dramatic 
story, depict the patient Grissil herself, in the dress 
of her own loveliness—such as she was when Chau- 
cer worshipped her, and Boccaccio, and Petrarca, and 
the elder minstrels of France, and numberless ballad- 
singers of England, and Hans Sach in Germany, and 
in short, all of the whole world who had hearts to 
feel what a thing for worship is the sweetness and 
fortitude of woman. 

Chaucer's version of the story (and how exquisite 
that is, every lover of the good old poet knows) is 
inthe main points adopted in the play: with such 
alterations and introductions as his fine instinct of 
dramatié effect appears to have suggested to Dekker. 
He has, for example, made an addition to the family 
of Janiculo the basket-maker, father of the heroine, 
in the person of his son Laureo, a poor scholar: 
whose learning has not taught him half the enduv- 
raneé or content which his sister has derived from 
the goodness of her heart alone. This contrast is 
managed with a skill exquisite as its feeling, and 
noble and tender thoughts flow out of it. The cha- 
reter of the servant of the poor basket-maker, 
Clown Babulo, with his rade mother wit and unfail- 
ing cheerfulness, is also a piece of masterly relief in 
the picture. Janiculo himself is more bravely done 
than in any version of the story we know: his 
strength o heart never deserts him; nor, in the 
Worst extremity of his sorrow, does he, as in Chau- 
cer, curse the day that he was born. In avoiding the 
painful repetition of two scenes alike in their cruelty 
and torture, by making the children twins, and thus 
concentrating into one mass of misery the poor mo- 
ry suffering—the best laws of the drama are 
—— kept. But the highest dramatic art of 
— seems to us to be shown in the treatment of 

husband, Marquess of Saluzzo. He felt that to 
exhibit without due relief the mere ruffianly tram 
ings of this man upon unoffending gentleness, would 


a violation, utterly gross and intolerable, of that 


high temple of human sympathies—a_ well-filled 
f ire. He has elevated the character, therefore, a8 
88 It was possible to do so, by a mistaken sense 
ns uty of its own, The husband secretly suffers 
igh as much as the poor hapless wife, from the 
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tortures he himself inflicts. A genuine dramatic 
effect is also produced by his disguised visit to old 
Janiculo’s dwelling after poor Grissil has resumed her 
lowly state: we are deeply touched when he drops 
the well-filled purse as he leaves the hovel; and 
sti!l more affected when the stern honesty of the old 
basket-maker sends it untouched after him. These 
things, we believe, are in no version of the divine 
tale but this of Dekker: who, like the great master 
he is, has turned every necessity imposed on him by 
the stage, into a commodity for his art. Chaucer, it 
will be recollected, sends back Griselda from her 
father’s home in nakedness :—the passage is one of 
the noblest in the poem. Here, with what an effect 
of careless pathos—for which we cannot but -ualf 
love the man, cruel as is the part he is playing— 
does the Marquess, when he orders her to put off for 
ever her dress of state, betray that he has carefully 
kept, all the time of their marriage, the humble 
russet gown she wore and the poor pitcher she car- 
ried, when he saw her first. They have been a 
‘monument’ among his costliest gems. He re- 
stores them to her, and she rejoins her father precise- 
ly as she quitted him. 

But we detain the reader too leng from the few 
specimens we wish to give of this most beautiful 
play. This is from the scene in which Grissil and her 
father are first introduced : 


Jan, Come, Grissil, work, sweet gurl. 
warm sun 
Will shine on us; and, when his fires begin, 
We'll cool our sweating brows in yonder shade. 
Gri. Father, methinks it doth not fit a maid, 
By sitting thus in view, to draw men’s eyes 
To stare upon her: might it please your age, 
I could be more content to work within. 
Jan. Indeed, my child, men’s eyes do now-a-days 
Quickly take fire at the least spark of vaeny 4 
And if those flames be quench’d by chaste disdain, 
Then their envenomed tongues, alack ! do strike, 
To wound her fame whose beauty they did like. 
Gri. I will avoid their darts, and work within. 
Jan. 'Thou need’st not: ina painted coat goes sin, 


Here the 


.And loves those that love pride. None looks on thee; 


Then, keep me company. How much unlike 

Are thy desires to many of thy sex! 

How many wantons in Salucia 

Frown like the sullen night, when their fair faces 

Are hid within doors; but, got once abroad, 

Like the proud sun they spread their staring beams : 

They shine out to be seen; their loose eyes tell 

That in their bosoms wantonness doth dwell. 

Thou canst not do so, Grissil; for thy sun 

Is but a star, thy star a spark of fire, 

Which hath no power t’inflame doting desire. 

Thy silks are threadbare russets; all thy portion 

Is but an honest name; that gone, thou art dead ; 

Though dead thou liv’st, that being unblemished. 
Gri. If to die free from shame be ne’er to die, 

Then I’ll be crown’d with immortality. 


To beguile their work a song is afterwards sung: 
in the lyric melody of Fletcher’s sweetest vein. 
How lovely it is—what a note of all sweet accord 
with the lovely after story! 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
Oh, sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet in thy mind perplexed ? 
Oh, punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
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Oh, sweet content! O sweet, &c. 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 


Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 
O sweet content! 
Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own 
tears? 
O, punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O, sweet content, &c. 
Work apace, apace, &c. 


This is the introduction of Laureo: the poor 
scholar we have described : 


Bab. Weep, master ; 
Jan. Laureo, my son! 
hand 
Pour plenteous showers of blessing on his head ! 

Lau. Treble the number fall upon your age. 
Sister! 

Gri. Dear brother Laureo, welcome home. 

Bab. Master Laureo, Janiculo’s son, welcome 
home. How do the nine muses—Pride, Covetous- 
ness, Envy, Sloth, Wrath, Gluttony, and Lechery ? 
You, that are scholars, read how they do. 

Lau. Muses! these, fool, are the seven deadly sins. 

Bab. Are they! mass, methinks it’s better serv- 
ing them than your nine muses, for they are stark 
be, 


yonder comes your son. 
» Heaven, let thy rich 


Jan. Often I have wish’d to see you here. 

Lau, It grieves me that you see me here so soon. 

Jan. Why, Laureo, dost thou grieve to see thy 
father, 

Or dost thou scorn me for my poverty ? 

Bab. He needs not, for he looks like poor John 
himself. Eight to a neck of mutton—is not that 
your commons t—and a cue of bread. 

Lau. Father, I grieve my young years to your age 
Should add more sorrow. 

Jan. Why, son, what’s the matter ? 

Lau. That which to think on makes me desperate. 
I, that have charg’d my friends, and from my father 
Pull’d more than he could spare ; I, that have liv’d 
These nine years at the university, 

Must now, for this world’s devil, this angel of gold, 
Have all those days and nights to heggary sold: 
Through want of money what I want I miss. 

What is more scorn’d than a poor scholar is ? 

Bab. Yes, three things—age, wisdom, and basket- 
makers. 

Gri. Brother, what mean these words ? 

Lau. Oh, | am mad 
To think how much a scholar undergoes, 

And in the end reaps nought but penury ! 
Father, [ am enfore’d to leave my book, 
Because the study of my book doth leave me 
Tn the lean arms of lank necessity. 

Having no shelter, ah me! but to fly 

Into the sanctuary of your aged arms. 

Bab. A trade, a trade! follow basket-making : leave 
books, and turn blockhead. 

Jan. Peace, fool. Welcome, my son: though I 

am poor, 
My love shall not be so. Go, daughter Grissil, 
Fetch water from the spring to seeth our fish, 
Which yesterday I caught; the cheer is mean, 
But be content. When I have sold these baskets, 
The money shall be spent to bid thee welcome. 





GRISSILL. 
Grissil, make haste ; run and kindle fire, 


a [Exit Grisi 

Bab. Go, Grissil ; I'll make fire, and scour the 
kettle: it’s a hard world when scholars eat fish upon 
flesh days. [Exit Babulo, 


Lau. {s’t not a shame for me, that am aman, 
Nay more, a scholar, to endure such need, 
That I must prey on him whom I should feed! 
Jan. Nay, grieve not, son ; better have felt worse 
w 


oe. 
Come, sit by me. While I work to get bread, 
And Grissil spin us yarn to clothe our backs, 
Thou shalt read doctrine to us for the soul. 
Then, what shall we three want? nothing, my son; 
For when we cease from work, even in that while, 
My song shall charm grief’s ears, and care beguile, 


Passing the marriage and many spirited scenes, 
we go at once to the suffering of the patient heroine, 

She thus receives the first intimation of the ange 
of her lord: 


Fu. My lord is angry. 
Gri. Angry? the heavens forefend! with whom! 
for what ? 
Is it with me? 
Fu. Not me. 
Gri. May I presume 
To touch the vein of that sad discontent, 
Which swells upon my dear lord’s angry brow! 
Mar. Away, away! 
Gri. Oh, chide me not away. 
Your handmaid Grissil, with unvexed thoaghts, 
And with an unrepining soul, will bear 
The burden of all sorrows, of all woe, 
Before the smallest grief should wound you so. 


And thus, his continued insults: 


Gri. My gracious lord—— 
Mar. Call not me gracious lord. 
See, woman, here hangs up thine ancestry, 
The monuments of thy nobility ; 
This is thy russet gentry, coat and crest: 
Thy earthen honours I will never hide, 
Because this bridle shall pull in thy pride. — 
Gri. Poor Grissil is not proud of theseattires ; 
They are to me but as your livery, 
And from your humble servant, when you please, 
You may take all this outside, which, indeed, 
Is none of Grissi!’s: her best wealth is need. 
I’ll cast this gayness off, and be content 
To wear this russet bravery of my own, 
For that’s more warm than this. I shall look old 
No sooner in coarse frieze, than cloth of gold. ne 
Mar. (Aside.] Spite of my soul, she'll tnump 
over me. 


The courtiers of the Marquess now crowd around 
him with their crawling sycophancy. Every new 
torture he commits isa new virtue in their eyes 
Their laughter and triumph follow the expulsion 
from the palace of Grissil’s father and brother doe 
supply the Marquess himself with a moral, 
than his cruelty : 


Oh, what’s this world but a confused throng 
Of fools and madmen, crowding. in a thrust 
To shoulder out the wise, trip down the just - 


Our next extract is the second of two most ne vt 
ing scenes, in which the children are wee > 
pleading mother. It is the severest —< 
tienee. In the first scene she has submitted, 
children are left with the Marquess’ 
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Fario: but we find that she has lingered near them : 
she overhears the not unkindly hearted man wish 
they had a better nurse—and re-enters ! 


[ Re}-Enter Grisstl, stealingly. 
Gri. A better nurse! seek’st thou a better nurse ? 
A better nurse than whom? 
Fu. Than you; away. 
Gri. Iam their mother : I must not away. 
Look, look, good Furto ; look, they smile on me: 
I know, poor hearts, they fear to smile on thee. 
I prithee, let me have them. 
Fu. Touch them not. 
Gri. I prithee, let me touch them. 
Fu. No; hands off. 
Gri. I prithee, gentle Furio, let me kiss them. 
Fu. Not one kiss for a king’s crown. 
Gri. Must I not kiss my babes? must I not touch 
them ? 
Alas! what sin so vile hath Grissil done, 
That thus she should be vexed ? not kiss my infants ! 
Who taught thee to be cruel, gentle chur! 
What must thou do with them ? 
Fu. Get them a nurse. 
Gri. A nurse! alack, what nurse? where must 
she dwell ? 
Fu, I must not tell you—till I know myself. 
Gri. For God’s sake, who must nurse them? do 
but name her 
And | will swear those fiery eyes do smile, 
And I will swear, that which none else will swear, 
= thy grim brows do mercy’s livery wear. 
. Chuse you. 
[Re]-Enter Marquess, standing aside. 
Gri. per God! oh, God! might Grissil have her 
choice, 
My babes should not be scar’d with thy devil’s 
voice ! 
Thou get a nurse for them? they can abide 
To taste no milk but mine. Come, come, I'll chide, 
In faith, you cruel man, I°ll chide indeed, 
IfI grow angry. 
Fu. Do, do; I care not. 
— oe) it a and curse thy lord thou 
ast more need. 
Gri, Wilt thee not tell me who shall be their 
nurse 2 
Fu. No. 
Gri. Aa thou not let me kiss them? 
0, I say. 
aoe I Pihee let my tears, let my bow’d knees, 
end thy obdurate heart. See, here’s a fountai 
Which heaven into this chante — . 
Instill’d to nourish them : man, they’ll ery, 
And blame thee that this rans so lavishly. 
Here's milk for both my babes—two breasts for two. 
. — Poor babes! I weep to see what 
_ Wrong I do. 
a I pray thee let them suck. I am most meet 
play their nurse ; they’ll smile, and say ‘tis sweet 


—_. 


P sein this reprint of Mr. Collier’s ; who, it will be 
— as modernized the spelling throughout. But he 
ely not contented — — ine, and says in a note 

es seems wrong, and perhaps we ought to read 
eal bs We are surprised that the ebvions reading 
the wave escaped Mr. Collier. Substitute these for 
"s, and the line stands thus— 


« Which heaven into these alabaster bowls. 


ie ineetion of the e in that last word was incident to 
thin we me ling. It cannot be doubted, we think, that 
was the meaning of Dekker. 
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Which streams from hence. _If thou dost bear them 
hence, 

My angry breasts wil] swell, and as mine eyes 

Let fall salt drops, with these white nectar tears 

They will be mix’d, this sweet will then be brine. 

They'll cry ; I'll chide, and say the sin is thine. 

Fu. Mine arms ache mightily, and my heart aches. 

Mar. [.Aside.] And so doth mine. Sweet sounds 

this discord makes. 

Fu. Here, madam, take one: I am weary of both. 
Touch it and kiss it too, it’s a sweet ae en! 
I would I were rid of my misery, for I shall drown 
my heart with my tears that fall inward. 

Gri. Oh, this is gently done! this is my boy, 
My first-born care ; thy feet that ne'er felt ground, 
Have travell’d longest in this land of woe, 
This world’s wilderness, and hast most need 
Of my most comfort. Oh, I thank thee, Furio: 
I knew I should transform thee with my tears, 
And melt thy adamantine heart like wax. 
What wrong shall these have to be ta’en from me! 
Mildly entreat their nurse to touch them mildly, 
For my soul tells me, that my honour’d lord 
Does but to try poor Grissil’s constancy. 
He’s full of mercy, justice, full of love. 

Mar. { Aside.) My cheeks do glow with shame to 

hear her speak. 

Should I not weep for joy, my heart would break. 
And yet a little more [’!] stretch my trial. 


Her parting scene from her husband (whose two 
sycophants, Lepido and Mario, are with him) is thus 
expressed : 


Mar. Away with her, I say. 
Gri. Away, away? 
Nothing but that cold comfort? we’ll obey. 
Heaven smile upon my lord with gracious eye. 
Mar. Drive her hence, Lepido. 
Lep. Good madam, hence. 
Gri. Thus tyranny oppresseth innocence. 
Thy looks seem heavy, but thy. heart is light, 
For villains laogh when wrong oppresseth right. 
[ She runs to the Marquess. 
Must we be driven hence? Oh, see, my lord, 
Sweet pretty fools, they both smil’d at that word ; 
They smile, as who should say indeed, indeed, 
Your tongue cries hence, but your heart’s not agreed. 
Can you thus part from them? in truth, I know, 
Your true love cannot let these infants go. 
Mar. {Aside.} She'll triumph over me, do what 
I can. [He turns from her. 
Ma. Good madam, hence. 
Gri. Oh, send one sious smile 
Before we leave this place: turn not away ; 
Do but look back; let us but once more see 
Those eyes, whose beams shall breathe new souls in 
three. 
It is enough: now we’ll depart in joy.— 
Nay, be not you so crael: should you two 
Be thus driven hence, trust me, I’d pity you. 


We will now take a peep at the farther and son 
in their old dwelling after their dream of fortune is 
out, and before Grissil rejoins them there : 


Lau. Father, how fare you? 
Jan. Very well, my son. 
This labour is a comfort to my age. 
The marquess hath to me been merciful, 
In sending me from courtly delicates, 
To taste the quiet of this country life. 
Lau, Call him not merciful ; his tyranny 
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Exceeds the most inhuman. 
Jan. Peace, my son. 
I thought by learning thou hadst been made wise ; 
But I perceive it puffeth up thy soul : 
Thou tak’st a pleasure to be counted just; 
And kick against the faults of mighty men. 
Oh, ’tis in vain! the earth may even as well 
Challenge the potter to be partial 
For forming it to sundry offices. 
Alas, the error of ambitious fools ! 
How frail are all their thoughts, how faint, how 
weak! 
Those that do strive to jostle with the great, 
Are certain to be bruis’d, or soon to break. 
Come, come; mell with our osiers: here let's rest; 
This is old homely home, and that's still best. 


She enters, and thus, most affectingly, pleads 
against any harsh verdict on her husband. This 
gentle deceit-——this pious falsehood—what a divine 
truth there is in it! 


Gri. He gave me gentle language, kiss’d my 
cheek ; 
For God’s sake, therefore, speak not ill of him. 
Tears trickling from his eyes, and sorrow’s hand 
Stopping his mouth, thus did he bid adieu, 
Whilst many a deep-fetch’d sigh from his breast 
flew : 
Therefore, for God’s sake, speak not ill of him. 
Good lord! how many a kiss he gave my babes, 
And with wet eyes bade me be patient ; 
And, by my truth (if I have any truth) 
I came from court more quiet and content, 
By many a thousand part, than when I went; 
Pherefore, for God’s love, speak not ill of him. 
Lau, Oh, vile dejection of too base a soul ! 
Hast thou beheld the paradise of court, 
Fed of rich several meats, bath’d in sweet streams, 
Slept on the bed of pleasure, sat enthron’d, 
Whilst troops, as saint-like, have adored thee, 
And being now thrown down by violence, 
Dost thou not envy those that drive thee hence ? 
Gri. Far be it from my heart from envying my lord 
In thought, much less either in deed or word. 
Lau. Then hast thou no true soul; for I would 
curse, 
From the sun’s rising to his western fall, 
The marquess and his flattering minions. 
Gri. my, day and night kind Heaven protect them 
all! 


What wrong have they done me? what hate to you? 
Have I not fed upon the prince’s cost, 

Been cloth’d in rich attires, liv’d on his charge ? 
Look here: my russet gown is yet unworn, 

And many a winter more may serve my turn, 

By the preserving it so many months. 


PATIENT GRISSILL. 


pitcher is unhurt : see it is filled 

ith crystal water of the crisped spring. 

If you remember, on my wedding day, 
You sent me with this pitcher to the well, 
And I came empty home, because I met 
The gracious marquess and his company : 
Now hath he sent you this cup full of tears, 
You'll say the comfort’s cold: well, be it so, 
Yet e Kittle comfort helps in woe. 

Jan. True model of true virtue! welcome, child, 
Thou and these tender babes to me are welcome: 
We'll work to find them food. Come, kiss them 

soon, 
And let’s forget these wrongs as never done. 


One extract more and we have done. It is from 
the scene in which poor Grissil is recalled to witness 
the pretended second marriage of her lord, but in re- 
ality to receive the reward of all her suffering. The 
young girl of twelve years old, presented to her as 
the bride, is in reality her own daughter. In these 
most lovely lines the whole spirit and lesson of this 
famous tale are quietly and richly enshrined : 


Mar. How do you like my bride? 

Gri. I think her blest 
To have the love of such a noble lord. 

Mar, You flatter me. 

Gri. Indeed, I speak the truth: 

Only I prostrately beseech your grace, 
That you consider of her tender years, 
Which, as a flower in spring, may soon be nipp'd 
With the least frost of cold adversity. 
Mar. Why are not you then nipp’d? you still seem 
resh, 
As if ebecradiy'e cold icy hand 
Had never laid his fingers on your heart. 

Gri. Iv Never TOUCH’D MY HEART : adversity 
Dwells still with them that dwell with misery, 
But mild content hath eas’d me of that yoke; 
Patience hath borne the bruise, and I the stroke. 


Such writing as this wins at once the appreciation 
of all men. It is of the healthiest order of the great 
Elizabethan school. It is simple, manly, full to 
overflowing of feeling and of thought. What a nee 
of men they were! What brain in their heart, and 
what a heart in their brain. All honour and glory to 
them, now and for evermore. . 

Some passages of the underplot in this comedy 
offer such curious illustration of the mere manners 
of the time, that it is possible we may find an oppor 
tunity of returning to them. Meanwhile let us again 
congratulate the Shakspeare Society on the honour 
they have achieved, in being enabled to give I~ 
creased circulation to so rich and hitherto so rare 











legacy from the great days of English letters. 





THE GRAV OF MOZART. 


A uetrer from Vienna states, that when it was a 
question, a short time since, of erecting a monument 
to Mozart in the cemetery of Maximilien, in the 
Austrian capital, where he has been interred, appli- 
cation was made by the Minister of the Interior to 
his widow to know where his grave was situate. 
Her reply was, that she could not tell; that when 
he died (December 5, 1791) his body was taken to 
the cemetery, according to the mode then adopted 
for single citizens, without any persons accompany- 
ing it as mourners; that she had quitted Vienna 





‘immediately after, and had been twenty-two years 


absent ; and that all her efforts to discover thee 
act spot where her husband lay had been _ 
The Austrian Government had decided that 
monument shall be erected as near the probable spt 
as can be conjectured.—Examiner, Dec. 25. 





Gas-Licut in Austratia.—The town of Sydney 
was for the fitst time lighted up with gas a’ oi 
of May last, it being the first city in sa M4 
fact in the Asiatic world, to which this imp 
vention of modern times has been applied.—/?. 








OUR MESS: 


BY HARRY LORREQUER. 





JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 





“ We were all very ‘ pipe-clay,’ I freely confess, 
Though I see not why that should alarm ye : 

It’s tolerably clear, if ye dine at a mess, 
You'll now and then hear of the army : 

And, in fact, for anne else will you ever find room, 
Nor e’en a sly 7 able cram, 

While they rave of Barossa and Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Salamanca, Seringapatam. 


“ What a noise! what a din! what a Babel !—I’m sure 
That no one e’er heard such a racket : 
One old general’s describing the siege of Namur, 
And an older, the fight o mopeaest. 
But the glories of Spain, and of — + too, 
Have nearly eclipsed old ‘ Malbrook :’ 
And if any one whisper the word Waterloo, 
We rise with three cheers to ‘ the duke.’ ’’ 
Tue Mess, a POEM. 


NOTICE, LIMINARY OR PRELIMINARY. 


“My Dear Lorrequer, 


“As there is no possibility of even guessing 
how far your ‘Irish impudence’ and the good nature 
of the public may lead you, a number of us have re- 
solved on swimming with the current we cannot 
stem, and, as you seem determined to ‘take our 
lives,’ we feel the best thing we can do is, to offer 
them to you freely. 

“A little knot—some on full, some on half, some 
on no pay—of every age and rank in the service, 
from the lieutenant-general to the junior ensign, of 
every arm from the sepoy to the sapper, have agreed 
o form a reunion under the name of ‘Our Mess,’ 
where, meeting together, we can chat over and com- 
municate such incidents of our early days as possi- 
bly might amuse the public, and, at all events, will 
prevent our being presented to their notice with 
more follies, faults, and absurdities than we can just- 
ly by claim to. 

“I need not tell you that our number was soon 
® up; some liked the gossip of the thing, others 
jollity ; one was pleased with the publicity, an- 

other with the punch, and not a few were frightened 
by the fate of Monsoon, 

We give you, then, all right and title to our me- 
a reminiscences ; you have carte blanche as 

syle and every other matter of book-making, of 
= We suppose, you understand something, and 

_ convinced we know nothing; and have only 

ARCH, 1842,—Museum. 52 





one parting injunction, which is, to treat us as ten- 
derly as the trade will permit. 
“ Believe me yours, my dear Lorrequer, 
“Tom O’FLanerty. 
** Badajos Lodge, Windermere. 


“ P. S.— We have a stray Adonis or two oo 
us, who would prefer it if your friend Phiz coul 
come down here for their portraits, instead of trusting 
to chance, or, worse still, yourvile descriptions; try 
if this could be managed. 

“P. S.2.—Don’t you think it would be a polite 
attention to send us the thing as it comes out 
monthly ? T. OF.” 


This free-and-easy epistle, most kind public, we 
present to you verbatim, with the double object of 
showing to what indignities we are ex for 
your sake, and also of explaining the motive of the 
present publication. —To maintain with you an in- 
timacy which is at once the pride and pleasure of 
our life; to continue, on any terms, an acquaintance 
which to us has been but a source of unceasing satis- 
faction, we have put our honest indignation in our 
pocket, and accepted our friend’s proposal. 

Taking “ Our Mess” as our title, we purpose to 
give you the memoirs of its members, suffering each 
man to tell his story, if he have one, in his own 
way. We shall interfere little with their claims to 
authorship, while we indulge the solitary hope that 
they may prove as agreeable in type as we have 
known some of them at table. 

We remember once, in a ramble through the clas- 
sic precincts of the liberties of Dublin, to have as- 
sisted in a species of lottery, in which, for the pay- 
ment of one shilling, you had a dive into a sack sup- 

to contain wigs of every shape and colour, 
rom the “ judge” to the “jasy.” e disappoint- 
ment and dismay of the luckless candidates, who, 
by the fickleness of fortune, invariably drew forth 
the opposite to their wishes—the spruce — 
falling upon a “ s¢ratch,” while a cobbler flourished 
a full bottom that had figured in Chancery—diverted 
us J . —— time. = R 
esson, however, has Nn our memory, 
and shall not be lost. phen ae teat method 
with our manuscripts, while we utter the honest in- 
vitation of our predecessor,—No favour or affection, 
ntlemen; all fair, and only one shilling—we draw 
forth at random, what comes first to our hand, and 
here present you wi 
Sp. or Mac. Zc 
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CHAPTER I.—A Famuy Party. 


Ir was on a dark and starless night in February, 
181—, as the last carriage of a dinner-party had driven 
from the door of a large house in St. James’s square, 
when a party drew closer around the drawing-room 
fire, apparently bent upon that easy and familiar chit- 
chat the presence of company interdicts. 

Oné of these was a large and fine-looking man, of 
about forty-five, who, dressed in the full uniform of 
a general officer, wore, besides, the ribbon of the 
Bath; he leaned negligently upon the chimney- 
piece, and, with his back towards the fire, seemed to 
follow the current of his own reflections: this was 
my father. 

Beside him, but almost concealed in the deep re- 
cess of a well-cushioned fauleuil, sat, or rather lay, a 
graceful but somewhat passeé figure, who, with an air 
of languid repose, was shading her fine complexion 
as well from the glare of the fire as the trying bril- 
liancy of an Argand lamp upon the mantel-piece. 
Her rich dress, resplendent with jewels, while it 
strangely contrasted with the careless abandon of her 
attitude, also showed that she had bestowed a more 
than common attention that day upon her toilette; 
this, fair reader, was my mother. 

Opposite to her, and disposed in a position of ra- 
ther studied gracefulness, lounged a tall, thin, fa- 
shionable-looking man, with a dark olive complexion. 
and a short, black moustache. He wore in the but- 
ton-hole of his blue coat the ribbon of St. Lewis. 
The Count de Gramont, for such he was, was an 
emigré noble, who, attached to the fortunes of the 
Bourbons, had resided for some years in London, and 
who, in the double capacity of adviser of my father 
and admirer of my lady mother, obtained a considera- 
ble share of influence in the family and a seat at its 
councils. 

Ata little distance from the rest, and apparently 
engaged with her embroidery, sat a very beautiful 
girl, whose dark hair and long lashes deepened the 


seeming paleness of features a Greek sculptor might 


have copied. While nothing could be more perfect 
than the calm loveliness of her face and the delicate 
penciling of her slightly arched eyebrows, an accu- 
rate observer could detect that her tremulous lip oc- 
casionally curled with a passing expression of half- 
scorn, as from time to time she turned her eyes to- 
wards each speaker in turn, while she herself main- 
tained a perfect silence. My cousin, Lady Julia 
Egerton, had indeed but that one fault: shall I ven- 
ture to call by so harsh a name that spirit of gentle 
malice which loved to look for the ludicrous features 
of every thing around her, and inclined her to in- 
dulge what the French call the “ esprit moqueur” 
even on occasions when her own feelings were inte- 
rested ! 

The last figure of the group was a stripling of 
some nineteen years, who, in the uniform of the 
Guards, was endeavouring to seem perfectly easy 
and unconcerned, while it was evident that his 
sword-knot divided his attention with some secret 
thoughts that rendered him anxious and excited : 
this was myself. 

A silenee of some moments was at length broken 
by my mother, who, with a kind of a sigh Miss 
a eill was fond of, turned towards the count, and 
said,— 
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** Do confess, count, we were all most stupid to- 
day. Never did a dinner go off soheavily. But 
it’s always the penalty one pays for a royal duke, 
Apropos, general, what did he say of Jack’s appoint- 
ment ?”” 

“ Nothing could be more kind, nothing more gene- 
rous than his royal highness. The very first thing 
he did in the room was, to place this despatch in my 
hands. This, Jack,’’ said my father, turning to me, 
“ this is your appointment as an extra aid-de-camp.” 

‘* Very proper, indeed,”’ interposed my mother ; “ ] 
am very happy to think you'll be about the court, 
Windsor, to be sure, is stupid.” 

“ He is not likely to see much of it,” said my fa- 
ther, dryly. 

** Oh, you think he’ll be in town then?” 

“ Why, not exactly that, either.” 

“Then what can you mean?” said she, with more 
of animation than before. 

“Simply, that his appointment is on the staff in 
Ireland.” 

‘In Ireland!” repeated my mother, with a tragic 
start. ‘In Ireland!” 

“In Ireland!” said Lady Julia, in a low, soft 
voice. 

“ En Irelande!”’ echoed the count, with a look of 
well-got-up horror, as he elevated his eyebrows to 
the very top of his forehead; while 1 myself, to 
whom the communication was as sudden and as un- 
expected, assumed a kind of soldier-like indifference ; 
as though to say, what matters it to me? what do I 
care for the rigours of climate? the snows of the 
Caucasus, or the suns of Bengal are quite alike; 
even Ireland, if his majesty’s service require it. 

‘¢ Ireland,” repeated my mother, once more; “I 
really never heard any thing so very shocking. But, 
my dear Jack, you can’t think of it. Surely, gene- 
ral, you had presence of mind to decline.” 

“To accept, and to thank most gratefully his 
royal highness for such a mark of favour, for this I 
had quite presence of mind,” said my father, some- 
what haughtily. 

And you really will go, Jack?” 

** Most decidedly,” said I, as I put on a kind of 
Godefroy-de-Bouillon look, and strutted about the 
room. 

** And pray what can induce you to such a step 

** Oui, * que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?’” 
said the count. 

“By Jove,” cried my father, hastily, “you are 
both intolerable; you wished your boy to be a, 
Guardsman in opposition to my desire for a regiment 
on service. You would have him an aid-de-camp: 
now he is both one and the other. In heaven's 
name, what think ye of getting him made a lady of 
the bed-chamber? for it’s the only appointment I am 
aware of. is 

“You are too absurd, general,”’ said my mother, 
pettishly. ‘Count, pray touch the bell; that fire 
is so very hot, and I really was quite unprepared for 
this piece of news.”’ 

“And you, Julia,” said I, leaning over the back 
of my cousin’s chair, ‘* what do you say to al! this?” 

*]’ve just been thinking what a pity it is, I should 
have wasted all my skill and my worsted on this 
foolish rug, while I could have been embroidering & 
gay banner for our young knight bound for the wars. 
* Partant r la Syrie,’”? hammed she, half-pen- 
sively, while I could see a struggling effort to sup- 
press a laugh. I turned indignantly away, and 
walked towards the fire, where the count was ex- 
pending his consolations on my mother. 


hg 
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“ After all, miladi, it is not so bad as you think, in 
the provinces ; I once spent three weeks in Brittany, 
very pleasantly indeed : out, pardieu, it’s quite true. 
To be sure, we had Perlet, and Mademoiselle Mars, 
and got up the Précieuses Ridicules as well as in 
Paris.” 

The application of this very apposite fact to Ire- 
land, was clearly satisfactory to my mother, who 
smiled benignly at the speaker, while my father 
turned upon him a look of the most indescribable 
import. 

“Jack, my boy!” said he, taking me by the arm, 
« were I your age, and had no immediate prospect of 
active service, I should prefer Ireland to any coun- 
try in the world. I have won | of old friends on the 
staff there. The duke himself was my schoolfel- 
lew—’? 

“T hope he will be properly attentive,” interrupt- 
ed my mother. ‘“ Dear Jack, remind me, to-morrow, 
to write to Lady Mary.” 

* Don’t mistake the om pees going to,” con- 
tinued my father; * you will find many things voy 
different from what you are leaving; and, above all, 
be not over-ready to resent, as an injury, what may 
merely be intended as a joke: your brother officers 
will always guide you on these points.” 

“ And, above all things,” said my mother, with 
great earnestness, “do not adopt that odious fashion 
of wearing their hair. I’ve seen members of both 
houses, and particularly that little man they talk so 
much of, Mr. Grattan, I believe they cal] hiin——” 

“ Make your mind pee easy on that head, 
my lady,” said my father, dryly, “ your son is not 
particularly likely to resemble Sony Grattan.” 

My cousin, Julia, alone seemed to relish the tone 
of sarcasm he spoke in, but she actually bestowed 
on him a look of almost grateful acknowledgment. 


“The carriage, my lady,’’said the servant, and at 
the same moment my mother, possibly not sorry to 
cut short the discussion, rose from her chair. 

he Do you intend to look in at the duchess’s, gene- 
ral! 

“For half an hour,” replied a | father; “after 

a 


that I have my letters to write. 
leaves us to-morrow.” 

“Tis really very provoking,” said my mother, 
turning at the same time a look towards the count. 

“2 wos orders, madame,” said he, bowing with 
an air of most deferential politeness, while he pre- 
sented his arm for her acceptance. 

“Good night, then,” cried I, as the party left the 
room; “I have so much to do and to think of, 1 
shan’t join you.” I turned to look for Lady Julia, 
but she was gone, when and how I knew not; so I 
sat down at the fire to ruminate alone over my pre- 
sent position, and my prospects for the future. 

* * a * * 


ck, you know, 


* 7 . oe o a 
* * o * o * 


These few and imperfect passages may put the 
reader in possession of some, at least, of the circum- 
stances which accompanied my outset in life; and, 
if they be not sufficiently explicit, I can only say, 
that he knows fully as much of me as at the period 
in question I did of, myself. 

At Eton, I had been what is called rather a smart 
boy, but ineorrigibly idle; at Sandhurst, I showed 
more ability and more disinclination to learn. 7 
the favour of a royal duke (who had been my god- 
father) my commission in a marching regiment was 
exchanged for a second lieutenancy in the Guards ; 
and at the time I write of, I had been some six 
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months in the service, which I spent in all the whirl 
and excitement of London society. My father, who, 
besides being a distinguished officer, was one of the 
most popular men among the clubs; my mother, a 
London beauty of some twenty years’ standing, were 
claims sufficient to insure me no common share of 
attention, while I added to the number what, in my 
own estimation at least, were certain very decided 
advantages of a purely personal nature. 

To obviate, as far as might be, the evil results of 
such a career, my father secretly sued for the ap- 
pointment on the staff of the noble duke then Vice- 
roy of Ireland, in preference to what my mother con- 
templated,—my being attached to the royal house- 
hold. To remove me alike from the enervating in- 
fluence of a mother’s vanity, and the extravagant 
—- and voluptuous abandonment of London 

abits, this was his object. He calculated, too, that 
by new ties, new associations, and new objects of 
ambition, I should be better prepared, and more de- 
sirous of that career of real service to which in his 
heart he destined me : these were his notions at least ; 
the result must be gleaned from my story. 


CHAPTER II.—Tue Irisn Packer. 


A rew nights after the conversation I have briefly 
alluded to, and pretty much about the same time, I 
aroused myself from the depression of nearly thirty 
hours’ sea-sickness, on hearing that at length we 
were in the bay of Dublin. Hitherto I had never 
left the precincts of the narrow den, denominated my 
berth; but now I made my way eagerly on deck, 
anxious to catch a glimpse, however faint, of that 
bold coast I had more than once heard ry me 
with, or even preferred to, Naples. ‘The night, how- 
ever, was falling fast, and, worse still, a perfect 
down-pour of rain was falling with it; the sea ran 
high, and swept the little craft from stem to stern ; 
the spars bent like whips, and our single topsail 
strained and stretched as though at every fresh plunge 
it would part company with us altogether.’ No trace or 
outline of the coast could I detect on any side; a deep 
red light appearing and disappearing at intervals, as 
we rode upon or sank beneath the trough of the sea, 
was all that my eye could perceive: this, the drip- 
ping helmsman briefly informed me, was the “Kish ;”” 
but, as he seemed little disposed for conversation, I 
was left to my unassisted ingenuity to make out 
whether it represented any point of the capital we 
were approaching or not. 

The storm of wind and rain increasing at each mo- 
ment, drove me once more back to the cabin, where, 
short as had been the period of my absence, the 
scene had undergone a most important change. Up 
to this moment my sufferings and my seclusion gave 
me little leisure or opportunity to observe my fellow- 
travellers. The stray and scattered fragments of 
conversation that reached me, rather puzzled than 
enlightened me. Of the topics which I innocently 
supposed occupied all human attention, not a word 
was dropped; Carlton House was not once men- 
tioned ; the St. Leger and the Oaks, not even allud- 
ed to; whether the Prince’s breakfast was to come 
off at Knightsbridge or Frogmore, no one seemed to 
know or ever care : nor was a hint dropped as to the 
fashion of the new bearskins the Guards were to 
sport at the review on Hounslow. The price of 
pigs, however, in Ballinasloe, they were perfect in. 
Of a late row in Kil—— something—where one- 
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half of the population had massacred the other— 
they knew every thing, even to the names of the de- 
funct. A few of the better-dressed chatted over 
country matters, from which I could glean that game 
and gentry were growing gradually scarcer: but a 
red-nosed, fat old gentleman, in rusty black and high 
boots, talked down the others, by an eloquent ac- 
count of the mauling that he, a certain Father Tom 
Loftus, had given the Reverend Paul Strong, at a 
late controversial meeting in the Rotunda. 

Through all this “ bald, disjointed chat,” unceas- 
ing demands were made for bottled porter, “ mata- 
rials,” or sperits and wather, of which, were I to 
judge from the frequency of the requests, the con- 
sumption must have been awful. 

There would seem something in the very attitude 
of lying that induces reflection, and thus, stretched 
at full length in my berth, I could not help ruminat- 
ing upon the land I was approaching, in a spirit 
which, I confess, accorded much more with my mo- 
ther’s prejudices than my father’s convictions. From 
the few chance phrases — around me, it ap- 
peared that even the peaceful pursuits of a countr 
market, or the cheerful sports of the field, were fol- 
lowed up in a spirit of recklessness and devilment; 
so that many a head that left home without a care, 
went back with a crack in it. But to come back 
once more to the cabin. It must be borne in mind 
that, some thirty odd years ago, the passage between 
Liverpool and Dublin was not, as at present, the ra- 
pid flight of a dozen hours, from shore to shore ; 
where on one evening you left the thundering din of 
wagons, and the iron crank of cranes and windlasses, 
to wake the next morning with the rich brogue of 
Paddy floating softly around you: far from it; the 
thing was then a voyage. You took a solemn leave 
of your friends, you tore yourself from the embraces 
of your family, and, with a tear in your eye and a 
hamper on your arm, you betook yourself to the pier, 
to watch, with an anxious and a beating heart, every 
step of the three hours preceding that heralded your 
departure. In those days, there was some honour in 
being a traveller; and the man who had crossed the 
channel a couple of times, became a kind of Captain 
Cook among his acquaintances. 

The most singular feature of the whole, however, 
and the one to which I am about to allude, pro- 
ceeded from the fact that the steward in those days, 
instead of the extensive resources of the present pe- 
riod, had little to offer you, save some vile brandy 
and a biscuit; and each traveller had to look to his 
various wants with an accuracy and foresight that 
required both tact and habit. The mere demands of 
hunger and thirst were not only to be considered in 
the abstract, but a point of far greater difficulty, the 
probable length of the voyage, was to be taken into 
consideration; so that you bought your beefsteaks 
with your eye upon the barometer, and laid in your 
mutton by the age of the moon. While thus the 
agency of the season was made to react upon your 
stomach, in a manner doubtless highly conducive to 
the interests of science, your part became one of the 
most critical nicety. 

Scarcely were you afloat, and on the high seas, 
when your appetite was made to depend on the as- 
pect of the weather. Did the wind blow fresh and 
fair, you ate away with a careless ease and a happy 
conscience, highly beneficial to your digestion. With 
a glance through the skylight at the blue heaven; 
with a sly look at the prosperous dogvane, you 
helped yourself to the liver-wing, and took an extra 
glass of your sherry. Let the breeze fall, however ; 
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let a calm come on, or, worse still, a tramping noise 
on deck, and a certain rickety motion of the craft 
betoken a change of wind, the knife and fork fell list- 
lessly from your hand, the uplifted cntlet was con- 
signed to your plate, the very spoonful of gravy you 
had devoured in imagination, was dropped upon the 
dish, and you replaced the cork in your bottle, with 
the sad si i of a man who felt that, instead of his in- 
come, he has been living on the principal of his for- 
tune. 

Happily, there is a reverse to the medal, and this 
it was towhich now my attention was directed, The 
trip, as occasionally happened, was a rapid one; 
and while under the miserable impression that a 
fourth part of the journey had not been accomplished, 
we were blessed with the tidings of land. Scarcely 
was the word uttered, when it flew from mouth to 
mouth ; and I thought I could trace the elated look 
of proud and happy hearts, as home drew near. 
What was my surprise, however, to see the enthu- 
siam take another and very different channel. With 
one accord a general rush was made upon the ham- 
pers of prog. Baskets were burst open on every side. 
Sandwiches and sausages, porter-bottles, cold punch, 
chickens, and hard eggs, were strewn about with a 
careless and reckless profusion; none seemed too 
sick or too sore for this general epidemic of feasting. 
Old gentlemen sat up in their beds and bawled for 
beef; children of tender years brandished a drum- 
stick. Individuals who but a short half-hour before 
seemed to have made a hearty meal, testified by the 
ravenous exploits of their appetites to their former 
forbearance and abstemiousness. Even the cautious 
little man in the brown spencer, that wrapped up the 
remnant of his breakfast in the 7¥mes, now opened 
his whole store, and seemed bent upon a day of re- 
joicing. Never was such a scene of riotous noise 
and tumultuous mirth. ‘Those who scowled at each 
other till now, hob-nobbed across the table; and 
simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts with 
gay bachelors, without even a passing fear for the 
result. Thank Heaven, said I, aloud, that I see all 
this with my sense and my intellects clear about me. 
Had I suddenly awoke to such a prospect from the 
disturbed slumber of sickness, the chances were ten 
to one I had jumped overboard, and swum for my 
life. In fact, it could convey but one image to the 
mind, such as we read of, when some infuriated and 
reckless men, despairing of safety, without a hope 
left, resolve upon closing life in the mad orgies of 
drunken abandonment. 

Here were the meek, the tranquil, the humble- 


minded, the solitary, the sea-sick, all suddenly con- 
| verted into riotous and roystering feasters. The lips 


that scarcely moved, now blew the froth from a por- 
ter-cup with the blast of a Boreas: and even the 
small urchin in the green face and nankeen jacket, 
bolted hard eggs with the dexterity of a clown ina 
pantomime. ‘The end of all things (eatable) had 
certainly come. Chickens were dismembered like 
felons, and even jokes and witticisms were bandied 
upon the victuals. What if, even yet, thought |, 
the wind should change. The idea was a malicious 
one, too horrible to indulge in. At this moment the 
noise and turmoil on deck apprised me that our voy- 
age was near its termination. 

The night, as I have said, was dark and stormy. 
It rained, too—as it knows only how to rain in Ire- 
land. There was that steady persistance, that per 
severing monotony of down-pour, which, not satis- 
fied with wetting you to the skin, seems bent upon 
converting your very blood into water. The wind 
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swept in long and moaning gusts along the bleak 
pier, which, late and inclement as it was, seemed 
crowded with people. Scarcely was a rope thrown 
ashore, when we were boarded on every side, by the 
rigging, on the shrouds, over the bulwarks, from the 
anchor to the taffrail; the whole population of the 
island seemed to flock in upon us; while sounds of 
welcome and recognition resounded on all sides— 

“ How are you, Mister Maguire?” ‘Is the mis- 
tress with you?” ‘Js that you, Mr. Tierney?” 
«How are you, ma’am?” ‘ And yourself, ‘Tim ?”’ 
« Beautiful, glory be to God!” “A great passage, 
entirely, ma’am.” ‘ Nothing but rain since I seen 

ou.” ‘Take the trunks up Mrs. Tunstall; and, 

im, darling, oysters and punch for four.” 

“Great mercy !”’ said I, “eating again.” 

Morrison, your honour,” said a ragged ruffian, 

“nudging me by the elbow. 

“Reilly, sir; isn’t it? It’s me, sir—the Club. 
I'm the man always drives your honour.” 

“‘Arrah, howld your prate,”’ said a deep voice, 
“the gentleman hasn’t time to bless himself.” 

“It’s me, sir; Owen Daly, that has the black 
horse.” 

“More, by token, with a spavin,” whispered 
another, while a roar of laughter followed the joke. 

“A car, sir—take you up in five minutes.” 

“ A chaise, your honour—do the thing dacently.” 

Now, whether my hesitation at this moment was 
set down by the crowd of my solicitors to some doubt 
of my solvency or not, I cannot say; but true it is, 
their tone of obsequious entreaty gradually changed 
into one of rather caustic criticism. 

“ Maybe it’s a gossoon you’d like to carry the lit- 
tle trunk.” 

“Let him alone; it’s only a carpet-bag; he’ll 
carry it himself.” 

“Don’t you see the gentleman would rather walk ; 
and as the night is fine, "tis pleasanter—and— 
cheaper.” 

“Take you for a fipp’ny bit and a glass of sperits,”’ 
said a gruff voice in my ear. 

By this time I had collected my luggage together, 
whose imposing appearance seemed once more to 
testify in my favour, particularly the case of my 
eocked hat, which to my ready-witted acquaintances, 
proclaimed me a military man. A general rush was 
accordingly made upon my luggage; and while one 
man armed himself with a portmanteau, another laid 
hands on a trunk, a third a carpet-bag, a fourth a 
gun-case, and so on, until I found myself keeping 
watch and ward over my epaulet-case and my um- 
brella, the sole remnant of my effects. At the same 
moment a burst of laughter and a half-shout broke 
from the crowd, and a huge, powerful fellow jumped 
on the-deck, and, seizing me by the arm, cried out— 

“Come along now, Captain ——. It’s all right. 
This way—this way, sir.” 

ak why am I to go with you?” said I, vainly 
struggling to escape his p- 

. hyis in?” Paid he with a chuckling laugh; 
“reason enough—didn’t we toss up for ye, and didn’t 
I win ye.” 

“ Win me!” 

“ Ay; just that same.” 

By this time I found myself beside a car, upon 
which all my luggage was already placed. 

“ Get up now,” said he. 

“Isa beautiful car, and a dhry cushion,” added 
& voice near, to the manifest mirth of the bystanders. 

Delighted to escape my tormentor, I sprang up op- 
posite to him, while a cheer, mad and wild enough 





for a tribe of Iroquois, yelled behind us. Away we 
rattled over the pavement, without lamp or lantern 
to guide our path, while the sea dashed its foam 
across our faces, and the rain beat in torrents upon 
our backs, ; 

‘* Where to, captain ?’’ inquired my companion, a3 
he plied his whip without ceasing. 

“The castle; you know where that is?” 

“ Faix I ought,” was the reply. “ Ain’t I there 
at the levees. But howld fast, your honour; the 
road isn’t good ; and there is a hole somewhere here- 
abouts.” 

“A hole! For Heaven’s sake, take care. Do 
you know where it is ?”’ 

“‘ Begorra, you're in it,”” was the answer; and, as 
he spoke, the horse went down head foremost, the 
car after him; away flew the driver on one side, 
while I myself was shot some half-dozen yards on 
the other, a perfect avalanche of trunks, boxes and 
valises, rattling about my doomed head. A crashing 
shower of kicks; the noise of the flying splinters, 
and theimprecations of the carman, were the last 
sounds I heard, as a heavy imperial full of books 
struck me on the head, and laid me prostrate. 

Through my half-consciousness, I could still feel 
the rain as it fell in sheets; the heavy plash of the 
sea sounded in my ears; but, somehow, a feeling 
like sleepiness cxgpt over me, and I became insen- 
sible. 


a 


CHAPTER ILL.—Tne Castix. 


Wauen I next came to my senses, I found myself 
lying upon a sofa in a large room, of which I ap- 
peared the only occupant. A confused and misty re- 
collection of my accident, some scattered fragments 
of my voyage, and a rather aching sensation in m 
head, were the only impressions of which I was well 
conscious. The last evening I spent at home was 
full in my memory, and I could not help thinking 
over my poor mer ub direful anticipations, in my 
vain endeavours to penetrate what I felt had been a 
misfortune of some kind or other. The mystery 
was, however, too deep for my faculties; and so, in 
despair of unravelling the past, I set myself to work 
to decipher the present. The room, I have already 
said, was large; and the ceiling, richly stuccoed and 
ornamented, spoke of a day whose architecture was 
of agrand and massive character. The furniture, 
now old and time-worn, had once been handsome, 
even magnificent. Rich curtains of heavy brocaded 
silk, with deep gold fringes, Forgeous! -carved and 
gilded chairs, in the taste of Louis XIV.; marble 
consoles stood between the windows, and a mirror 
of gigantic proportions occupied the chimney-breast. 
Years and neglect had not only done their worst, ° 
but it was evident that the hand of devastation had 
also been at work. The marbles were cracked ; few 
of the chairs were available for use; the massive 
lustre, intended to shine with a resplendent glare of 
fifty wax lights, was now made a resting-place for 
shakos, bear-skins, and foraging-caps ; an ominous- 
looking star in the looking-glass bore witness to the 
bullet of a pistol; and the very Cupids carved upon 
the frame, who once were wont to smile blandly at 
each other, were now disfigured with cork musta- 
ches, and one of them even carried a pair of spurs in 
his mouth. Swords, sashes, and sabretashes, spurs 
and shot-belts, with guns, fishing-tackle, and tan- 
dem-whips, were hung here there upon the 
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walls, which themselves presented the strangest 
spectacle of all, there not being a portion of them 
unoccupied by caricature sketches, executed in every 
imaginable species of taste, style, and colouring. 
Here was a field-day in the park, in which it was 
easy to see the prominent figures were portraits : 
there an enormous nose, surmounted by a grenadier- 
cap, was passing in review some trembling and ter- 
rified soldiers. In another, a commander of the 
forces was seen galloping down the lines, holding on 
by the pummel of the saddle. Over the sofa I oc- 
cupied, a levee at the castle was displayed, in which, 
if the company were not villanously libelled, the 
viceroy had little reason to be proud of his guests. 
There were also dinners at the Lodge; guards re- 
lieved by wine-puncheons dressed up like field-of- 
ficers ; the whole accompanied by doggrel verses ex- 
planatory of the views. 

The owner of this singular chamber had, however, 
not merely devoted his walls to the purposes of an 
album, but he had also made them perform the part 
of a memorandum-book. Here were the “meets” 
of the Kildare and the Dubber for the month of 
March; there, the turn of duty for the garrison of 
Dublin, interspersed with such fragments as the fol- 
lowing :—Mem.—To dine at Mat Kean’s on Tues- 
day, 4th Not to pay Hennesy till he settles about 
the handicap——To ask Courtenay for Fanny Berk’s 
fan; the same Fanny has pretty legs of her own—— 
To tell Holmes to have nothing to do with Lanty 
Moore’s niece, in regard to a reason !——Five to two 
on Giles’ two-year-old, if Tom likes—N. B.—The 
mare is a roarer A heavenly ~~ what fun 
they must have!—may the devil fire Tom O’Fla- 
herty, or I would not be herenow. These and a hun- 
dred other similar passages figured on every side, 
leaving me in a state of considerable mystification, 
not as to the character of my host, of which 1 could 
guess something, but as to the nature of his abode, 
which I could not imagine to be a barrack-room. 

As I lay thus pondering, -the door cautiously 
qpene’, and a figure appeared, which, as I had 
abundant leisure to examine, and as the individual 


is one who occasionally turns up in the course of my 
history, I may as well take the present opportunit 


of presenting to my reader. The man who entered, 
scarcely more than four feet and a half high, might 
be about sixty tpg of age. His head, enormously 
disproportioned to the rest of his figure, presented a 
number of -flat surfaces, as though nature had origi- 
nally destined it for a crystal. Upon one of these 
planes the eyes were set; and although as far apart 
as possible, yet upon such terms of distance were 
they, that they never, even by an accident, looked in 
the same direction. The nose was short and snub- 
by; the nostrils wide and expanded, as if the feature 
had been pitched against the face in a moment of ill 
temper, and flattened by the force. As for the 
mouth, it looked like the malicious gash of a blunt 
instrument, jagged, ragged, and uneven. It had not 
even the common-place advantage of being parallel 
to the horizon, but ran in an oblique direction from 
right to left, enclosed between a parenthesis of the 
crankiest wrinkles that ever human cheek was 
ereased by. The head would have been bald but for 
a scanty wig, technically called a ‘ jasy,” which, 
shrunk by time, now merely covnptel the apex of 
the scalp, where it moved about with every action 
of the forehead and eyebrows, and was thus made to 
minister to the expression of a hundred emotions 
that other men’s wigs know nothing about. Truly, 
it was the strangest peruke that ever covered a hu- 
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man cranium. Ido not believe that another like it 
ever existed. It had nothing in common with other 
— It was like its owner, perfectly sui generis, 
It had not the easy flow and wavy curl of the old 
beau. It had not the methodical precision and ree- 
tilinear propriety of the elderly gentleman. It was 
not full, like a lawyer’s, nor horse-shoed, like a 
bishop’s. No; it was a cross-grained, ill-tempered, 
ill-conditioned old scratch, that looked like nothing 
under heaven save the husk of a hedge-hog. 

The dress of this strange figure, was a suit of very 
gorgeous light brown livery, with orange facing, a 
green plush waistcoat and shorts, frogged, flapped, 
and embroidered most lavishly with gold lace, silk 
stockings, with shoes, whose enormous buckles co- 
vered nearly the entire foot, and rivalled, in their paste 
brilliancy, the piercing brightness of the wearer’seye. 
Having closed the door carefully behind him, he walk- 
ed towards the chimney, with a certain air of solemn 
and imposing dignity, that very nearly overcame all 
my efforts at seriousness; his outstretched and ex- 
panded hands, his averted toes and waddling gait 
giving him a most distressing resemblance to the 
sp: eagle of Prussia, had that respectable bird 
been pleased to take a promenade in a showy livery. 
Having snuffed the candles, and helped himself to a 
—_ of snuff, from a gold box on the mantel-piece, 

e stuck his arms, nearly to the elbows, in the am- 
ple pockets of his coat, and, with his head a little 
elevated, and his under-lip slightly protruded, seemed 
to meditate upon the mutability of human affairs, 
and the vanity of all worldly pursuits. 

I coughed a couple of times, to attract his atten- 
tion, and having succeeded in catching his eye, I 
begged, in my blandest imaginable voice, to know 
where I was. 

“Where are ye; is it?” said he, repeating my 
question in a tone of the most sharp and querulous 
intonation, to which not even his brogue could lend 
one touch of softness. ‘* Where are ye? and where 
would you like to be? or where would any one be 
that was disgracing himself or blackguarding about 
the streets till he got his head cut and his clothes 
torn, but in Master Phil’s room; devil other company 
it’s used to. Well, well! It is more like a watch- 
house nor a gentleman’s parlour, the same room. It’s 
little his father, the judge,’’—here he crossed him- 
self piously—* it is little he thought the one 
his son would be keeping; but it is no matter. 
gave him warning, last Tuesday, and, with the bles- 
sin’ o’ God———” 

The remainder of this speech was lost in a low, 
muttering grumble, which, I afterwards learned, was 
his usual manner of closing an oration; a few bro- 
ken and indistinct phrases being only-audible, such 
as— Sarve you right,”—“ Fifty years in the fa- 
mily,”—* Slaving like a negur,”—* O, the Turks! 
the haythens !” 

Having waited what [ deemed a reasonable time 
for his honest indignation to evaporate, I made ano- 
ther effort to ascertain who my host might be. 

** Would you favour me,” said I, in a tone still 
more insinuating, “ with the name of ——” 

“It’s my name ye want? O, sorrow bit I am 
ashamed of it! Little as you think of me, Corne- 
lius Delany is as good a warrant for family as many 
a one of the dirty spalpeens about the coort, that 
haven’t a civiler word in their mouth than Cross 
Corny! Bad luck to them for that same.” x 

This honest admission as to the world’s opinion 
of Mister Delany’s character was so far satisfactory 
as it enabled me to see with whom I had to deal; 
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and, although for a moment or two it was a severe 
straggle to prevent myself bursting into laughter, I 
fortunately obtained the mastery, and once more re- 
tarned to the charge. 

“And now, Mister Delany, can you inform me 
how I came here? I remember something of an ac- 
cident on my landing; but when, where, and how, 
I am totally ignorant.” 

“ An accident!” said he, turning up his eyes, “ an 
accident, indeed! that’s what they always call it, 
when they ring off the rappers, or bate the watch : ye 
came here in a hackney-coach, with the police, as 
many a one came before you.” 

“ But, where am I ?”’ said I, impatiently. 

“In Dublin Castle; bad luck to it for a riotous, 
—- place.” 

“ Well, well,” said 1, half-angrily, “I want to 
know whose room is this ?”’ 

« Captain O’Grady’s ;—what have you to say agin 
the room ‘maybe you’re used to worse. There, 
now, that’s what = t for that. I’m laving the 
place next week, but that’s no rason——” 

Here he went off, diminuendo, again with a few 
flying imprecations upon several things and persons 
unknown. 

Mr. Delany now dived for a few seconds into a 
small pantry at the end of the room, from which he 
emerged with a tray between his hands, and two de- 
canters under his arms. 

“ Draw the little table this way,” he cried, “* more 
towards the fire; for, av coorse, you’re fresh and 
fastin’: there, now, take the sherry from under my 
arm—the other’s port: that was a ham, till Captain 
Mills cut it away, as ye see—there’s a veal pie, and 
here’s a cold grouse—and maybe you’ve eat worse 
before now—and will again, plaze God.”’ 

lassured him of the trath of his observation in a 
most conciliating tone. 

“Oh, the devil fear ye,”’ was the reply. while he 
murmured, somewhat lower—*“ the half of yees isn’t 
used to meat twice in the week.” 

“ Capital fare, this, Mr. Delany,” said I ; as, half- 
famished with long fasting, I helped myself a se- 
cond and third time. 

“ You're eating as if you liked it,” said he with a 
shrag of his shoulders. 

“Upon my word,” said I, after throwing down a 
bumper of sherry, “ that’s a very pleasant glass of 
wine; and, on the whole, I should say, there are 
worse places than this in the world.” 

A look of unutterable contempt—whether at me 
for my discovery, or at the opinion itself, I can’t 
say—was the sole reply of my friend; who, at the 
same moment, presuming I had sufficient opportuni- 


ties for the judgment I pronounced, replaced the de- | grace: 


canters upon the tray, and disappeared with the en- 
ure in the most grave and solemn manner. 

Repressing a very great inclination to laughter, I 
sat still; and a silence of a few moments ensued, 
when Mr. Delany walked towards the window, and 
drawing aside the curtains, looked out. All was in 
darkness, save on the opposite side of the court-yard, 
Where a blaze of light fell upon the pavement from 
over the half-shatters of an apparently spacious 
apartment. “ Ay, ay, there you go; hip, hip, hurrah! 
you waste more liquor every night than would float a 
lighter; that’s al] you're or, bad luck to your 
grace, making fun of the people, laughing and sing- 
ing as if the potatoes wasn’t two shillings a stone.” 

“ What's going on there ?” said I. 

“The ould work, nathur more nor less. The lord 
liftinnant, and the bishops, and the jidges, and all 





the privy-councillors roaring drunk. Listen to them. 
May I never if it isn’t the dean’s voice I hear—the 
ould beast; he is singing ‘The Night before Larry 
was stretched.’ ” 

“That’s a good fellow, Corny—Mr. ~° I 
mean—do open the window for a little, and let’s hear 
them ?” 

“It’s a blessed night you’d have the window 
open to listen to a set of drunken devils: but here’s 

aster Phil; I know his step well. It’s long before 
his father that’s gone would come tearing up the 
stairs that way, as if the bailiffs was after him $ 
rack and ruin, sorrow else, av I never got a place— 
the haythins, the Turks.” 

Mr. Delany, who, probably from motives of deli- 
cacy, wished to spare his master the pain of an in- 
terview, made his exit by one door as he came in at 
the other. I had barely time to see that the person 
before me was in every respect the very opposite of 
his follower, when he called out, in a rich, mellow 
voice— 

“‘ All right again, I hope, Mr. Hinton; it’s the 
first moment I could get away; we had a dinner at 
the privy-council, and some of them are rather late 
sitters; you’re not hart, [ trust ?” 

“ A little bruised or so, nothing more; but, pray, 
how did I fall into such kind hands ?” 

“Oh! the watchman, it seems, could read, and, 
as your trunks were addressed to the castle, they 
concluded you ought to go there also. You have de- 
spatches, haven’t you ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, producing the packet; “ when 
must they be delivered ?” 

“Oh, at once. Do you think you could make a 
little change in your dress, and manage to come over ? 
His grace always likes it better ; there’s no stiffness, 
no fermality whatever: most of the dinner-party 


have gone home; there are only a few of the go- 
vernment people, the duke’s friends, remaining ; and, 


besides, he’s always kind and -natured.’ 

¢1’ll see what I can do,” replied I, as I rose from 
the sofa; “I put myself into your hands altogether.” 

“ Well, come along,” said he ; “ you’)I find every 
thing ready in this room. I hope that old villain has 
left Bot water. Corny, Corny, I say; confound him, 
he’s gone to bed, I suppose.” 

Having no particular desire for Mr. Delany’s at- 
tentions, I prevailed on his master not to disturb 
him, and proceeded to make my toilette as well as I 
was able. 

‘* Didn’t that stupid scoundrel come near you at 
all?” cried O’Grady. 

“Oh, yes, we have had a long interview; but, 
somehow, I fear I did not succeed in getting his good 
s.”? 

“ The worst tempered old villain in Europe.” 

* Somewhat of a character, I take it.” 

“A crab-tree planted in a lime-kiln, cranky and 
cross-grained; but he is a legacy, almost the only 
one my father left me, I’ve done my best to part 
with him every day for the last twelve years, but he 
sticks to me like a poor relation: giving me warning 
every night of his life, and every morning kicking 
up such a row in the house, that every one is per- 
suaded I am beating him to a jelly before turning 
him ont to starve in the streets.” 

“ Oh, the haythins, the Turks,” said J, slyly. 

* Confound it,” cried he, ** the old devil has been 
opening upon you already; and yet, with all that, I 
don’t know how I should get on without Corny ; his 

ibes, his jeers, his everlasting ill-temper, his cran- 
Eicon, that never sleeps, seems to agree with me ; 
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the fact is, one enjoys the world from its contrasts. 
The olive is a poor thing in itself, but it certainly 
improves the smack of your burgundy. In this way, 
Corny Delany does me good service. Come, by 
Jove, you have not been long dressing. This way : 
now follow me.” So saying, Captain O’Grady led 
the way down the stairs to the piazza, following 
which to the opposite side of the quadrangle, we ar- 
rived at a brilliantly-lighted hall, where several ser- 
vants in full-dress liveries were in waiting. Passing 
hastily through this, we mounted a handsome stair- 
ease, and, traversing several ante-chambers, at length 
arrived at one whose contiguity to the dinner-room I 
could guess at from the loud sound of many voices. 
“Wait one moment here,” said my companion, 
** until I speak to his grace.” He disappeared as he 
spoke, but before a minute had elapsed, he was again 
beside me. ‘ Come this way; it’s all right,” said 
he. The next moment I found myself in the dinner- 
room. 

The scene before me was altogether so different 
from what I had expected, that for a moment or two I 
could scarce do aught else than stand still to survey 
it. Ata table which had been laid for about forty 
persons, scarcely more than a dozen were now pre- 
sent. Collected together at one end of the board, the 
whole party were roaring with laughter at some story 
ofa strange, melancholy-looking man, whose whining 
voice added indescribable ridicule to the drollery of 
his narrative. Gray-headed general officers, grave- 
looking divines, lynx-eyed lawyers, had all given 
way under the irresistible impulse, and the very table 
shook with laughter. 

“‘ Mr. Hinton, your excellency,”’ said O’Grady, 
for the third time; while the duke wiped his eye 
with his napkin, and, pushing his chair a little back 
from the table, motioned ine to approach. 

“Ah, Hinton, glad to see you; how is your 
father; a very old friend of mine, indeed ; and Lady 
Charlotte—well, I hope? O’Grady tells me you've 
had an accident—something slight, I trust. So these 
are the despatches.”” Here he broke the seal of the 
envelope, and ran his eye over the contents. “ There, 
that’s your concern.” So saying, he pitched a letter 
across the table toa shrewd-looking personage in a 
horse-shoe wig. ‘They won't do it, dean, and we 
must wait. Ah!—so they don’t like my new com- 


missioners; but, Hinton, my boy, sit down. | 


O’Grady, have you room there? a glass of wine 
with you.” 

. “Nothing the worse of your mishap, sir?” said 
the melancholy-looking man, who sat opposite to 
me. 

I replied by briefly relating my accident. 

“Strange enough,” said he, in a compassionate 
tone, “ your head should have suffered: your coun- 
trymen generally fall a their legs in Ireland,” 
This was said with a sly look at the viceroy, who, 
deep in his despatches, paid no attention to the allu- 
sion. 

“A very singular thing, I must confess,” said the 
duke, laying down the paper. This is the fourth 
time the bearer of despatches has met with an acci- 
dent. If they don’t run foul of a rock in the channel, 
they are sure to have a delay on the pier.” 

“It is so natural, my lord,’ said the gloomy man, 
** that the carriers should stop at the Pigeon-house.” 

“Do be quiet, Curran,” cried the duke, “ and pass 
round the decanter; they'll not take the duty off 
claret, it seems.” 
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reer Upon my soul, your grace ought to knight 
im. 
* Not even his excellency’s habits,” said a sh 
clever-looking man, “ would excuse his converting 
Day into knight.” 

Amid a shower of smart, caustic, and witty say- 
ings, droll stories, rétort and repartee, the wine ¢jr- 
culated freely from hand to hand, the presence of the 
duke adding fresh impulse to the sallies of fun and 
merriment around him. Anecdotes of the army, the 
bench, and the bar, poured in unceasingly, accompa- 
nied by running commentaries of the hearers, who 
never let slip an, opportunity for a jest or a rejoinder, 
Tome the most singular feature of all this was, that no 
one seemed too old, or too — too high in sta- 
tion, or too venerable from office, to join in this head- 
long current of conviviality; austere churchmea, 
erudite chief justices, profound politicians, privy- 
councillors, military officers of high rank and stané 
ing, were here all mixed up together into one stra 
medley, apparently bent on throwing an air of ridi- 
cule over the graver business of life, and laughing 
alike at themselves and the world. Nothing was 
too grave for a jest, nothing too solemn for a sarcasm. 
All the soldier’s experience of men and manners, all 
the lawyer’s acuteness of perception and readiness 
of wit, all the politician’s practised tact and habi- 
tual subtlety, were brought to bear upon the common 
topics of the day with such promptitude and such 
power, that one knew not whether to be more struck 
by the mass of information they possessed, or by 
that strange fatality which could make men, so great 
and so gifted, satisfied to jest where they might be 
called on to judge. 

Plays ant politics, wine and women, debts and 
duels, were discussed not only with an absence of 
all restraint, but with a deep knowledge of the world, 
and a profound insight into the heart, which often 
imparted to the careless and random speech the sharp- 
ness of the most cutting sarcasm. Personalities, 
too, were rife: no one spared his a for he 
did not expect mercy for himself; and the luckless 
wight who tripped in his narrative, or stumbled in 
his story, was assailed on every side, until some 
happy expedient of his own, or some new victim 
being discovered, the attack would take another di- 
rection, and leave him once more at liberty. I feel 
how sadly inadequate I am to render even the 
faintest testimony to the talents of those, any one 
of whom, in after life, would have been considered 
to have made the fortune of a dinner-party, and 
who now were met together, not in the careless ease 
and lounging indifference of relaxation, but in the 
open arena, where wit met wit, and where even the 
most brilliant talker, the happiest relator, the quickest 
in sareasm, and the readiest in reply, felt he had need 
of all his weapons to defend and protect him. ‘This 
was no war of partisans, but a melée tournament, 
where each man rode down his neighbour, with no 
other reason for attack, than the rent in his armour. 
Even the viceroy himself, who, as judge of the lists, 
might be supposed to enjoy an immunity, was not 
safe here, and many an arrow, apparently shot at an 
adversary, was sent quivering into his corslet. 

As I watched with all the intense excitement of 
one to whom such a display was perfectly new, I 
could not help feeling how fortunate it was that the 
grave avocations and the venerable pursuits of the 
greater number of the party should prevent this fire 
work of wit from bursting into the blaze of opes 
animosity. I hinted as much to my neighbour, 





* And Day, my lord, won’t put the claret on daty; 
he has kept the wine at his elbow for the last halt. 








O’Grady, who at once broke into a fit of laughter 
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my ignorance; and I now learned, to my amazement, 
that the Common Pleas had winged the Exchequer, 
that the attorney-general had pinked the Rolls, and, 
stranger than all, that the provost of the university 
himself, had planted his man in the Phenix. 

“Jt is just as well for us,’’ continued he in a whis- 
per, “that the churchmen can’t go out; for the dean, 
yonder, can snuff a candle at twenty paces, and is 
rather a hot-tempered fellow, to boot. But come, 
now; his grace Is about torise. We have a field- 
day to-morrow in the park, and break up somewhat 
earlier in consequence.” 

As it was now near two o’clock, I could see no- 
thing to cavil at, as to the earliness of the hour; 
although I freely confess, tired and exhausted as I 
felt, 1 could not contemplate the moment of separa- 
tion, without a sad foreboding that I ne’er should 
look upon the like again. The party rose at this 
moment, and the duke, shaking hands cordially with 
each person, as he passed down, wished us all a 
good wight. I followed with O’Grady, and some 
others of the household, but when I reached the ante- 
chamber, my new friend volunteered his services to 
see me to my quarters. 

On traversing the lower castle-yard, we mounted 
an old-fashioned and rickety stair, which conducted 
to a gloomy, ill-lighted corridor. I was too much 
fatigued, however, to be critical at the moment ; and 
so, having thanked O’Grady for all his kindness, I 
threw off my clothes hastily, and before my head 
was well upon the pillow, was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IV.—Tue Breaxrast. 


Tuere are few persons so unreflective as not to 
give way to a little self-examination, on waking, for 
the first time, in a strange place. The very objects 
about, are so many appeals to your ingenuity, of to 
your memory, that you cannot fail asking yourself, 
how you became acquainted with them: the present 
is thus made the herald of the past, and it is diffi- 
cult, when unravelling the tangled web of doubt 
that assails you, not to think over the path by which 
you have been travelling. 

As for me, scarcely were my eyes opened to the 
light, I had barely thrown one glance around my 
cold and comfortless chamber, when thoughts of 
home came rushing to my mind. The warm ear- 
nestness of my father, the timid dreads of my poor 
mother, rose up before me, as I felt myself, for the 
first time, alone in the world. The elevating sense 
of heroism, that more or less blends with every 
young man’s dreams of life, gilds our first journey 
from our father’s roof. ‘There is a feeling of freedom 
in being the arbiter of one’s actions, to go where you 
will, and when you will. ‘Till that moment the 
world has been a comparative blank: the trammels 
of school, or the ties of tutorship, have bound and 
restrained you. You have been living, as it were, 
within the rules of court; certain petty privileges 
permitted ; certain small liberties allowed; but now 
you come forth disenchanted, disenthralled, emanci- 
pated, free to come, as to go; a man in all the pleni- 
tude of his volition, and, better still, a man without 
the heavy, depressing weight of responsibility that 
makes manhood less a blessing than a burden. The 
first burst of life is indeed a glorious thing; youth, 
health, hope, and confidence, have each a force and 
vigour they lose in after years. Life is then a 
splendid river, and we are swimming with the 
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stream; no adverse waves to weary, no billows to 
buffet us, we hold on our course rejoicing. 

The sun was peering between the curtains of m 
window, and playing in fitful flashes on the old oak 
floor, as I Jay thus ruminating and dreaming over the 
future. How many a resolve did I then make for 
my guidance; how many an intention did I form ; 
how many a groundwork of principle did J lay down, 
with all the confidence of youth! I fashioned to 
myself a world after my own notions; in which I 
conjured up certain imaginary difficulties, all of 
which were surmounted by my admirable tact and 
consummate cleverness. I remembered how, at 
both Eton and Sandhurst, the Irish boy was gene- 
rally made the subject of some jest or quiz, at one 
time for his accent, at another for his blunders. As 
a Guardsman, short as had been my experience of 
the service, I could plainly see, that a certain inde- 
finable tone of superiority was ever asserted towards 
our friends across the sea. A wide-sweeping preju- 
dice, whose limits were neither founded in reason, 
justice, or common sense, had thrown a certain air 
of undervaluing import over every one and every 
thing from that country. Not only were its faults 
and its follies heavily visited, but these accidental 
and trifling blemishes—those slight, and scarce per- 
ceptible deviations from the arbitrary standard of 
fashion—were deemed the strong characteristics of 
the nation, and condemned accordingly ; while the 
slightest use of any exaggeration in speech—the 
commonest employment of a figure or a metaphor— 
the casual introduction of an anecdote or a repartee, 
were all heavily censured and pronounced “so very 
Irish!” Let some fortune-hunter carry off an heiress, 
let a lady trip over her train at the drawing-room, 
let a minister blunder in his mission, let a powder- 
magazine explode and blow up one-half of the sur- 
rounding population, there was but one expression 
to qualify all, “ how Irish! how very Irish!” The 
adjective had become one of depreciation, and an 
Irish lord, an Irish member, an Irish estate, and an 
Irish diamond, were held pretty much in the same 
estimation. 

Reared in the very hotbed, the forcing-house of 
such exaggerated prejudice, while imbibing a very 
sufficient contempt for every thing in that country, I 
obtained proportionably absurd notions of all that 
was English. Our principles may come from our 
fathers; our prejudices certainly descend from the 
female branch. Now, my mother, notwithstanding 
the example of the Prince Regent himself, whose 
chosen associates were Irish, was most thoroughly 
exclusive on this point; she would admit that a 
native of that country could be invited to an evening 
party, under extreme and urgent circumstances ; that 
some brilliant orator, whose eloquence was at once 
the dread and the delight of the House; that some 
gifted poet, whose verses came home to the heart 
alike of prince and peasant; that the painter, whose 
canvass might stand unblushingly amid the greatest 
triumphs of art, could be asked to lionize for those 
cold and callous votaries of fashion, across the lake 
of whose stagnant nature no breath of feeling stir- 
red, esteeming it, the while, that in her card of invi- 
tation he was reaping the proudest proof of his suc- 
cess; but that such could be made acquaintances or 
companions, could be regarded in the light of equals 
or intimates—the thing never entered into her ima- _ 
gination, and she would as soon have made a confi- 
dant of the King of Kongo as a gentleman from 
Connaught. 

Less for the purposes of dwelling upon my lady- 
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mother’s * Hibernian horrors,”’ than of showing the 
school in which I was trained, I have made this 
somewhat lengthened exposé. It may, however, con- 
vey to my reader some faint impression of the feel- 
ings which animated me at the outset of my career 
in Ireland. 

I have already mentioned the —— I experienced 
with the society at the viceroy’s table; so much bril- 
liancy, so much wit, so much of conversational 
power, until that moment I had no conception of; 
now, however, while reflecting on it, 1 was actually 
astonished to find how far the whole scene contri- 
buted to the support of my ancient prejudices. I 
well knew that a party of the highest functionaries, 
bishops, and law-officers of the crown would not 
have conducted themselves in the same manner in 
England. I stopped not to inquire whether it was 
more the wit or the will that was wanting; I did not 
dwell upon the fact, that the meeting was a purely 
convivial one, to which I was admitted by the kind- 
ness and condescension of the duke; but so easily 
will a warped and bigoted impression find food for 
its indulgence, I only saw in the meeting an addi- 
tional evidence of my early convictions. How far 
my theorizing on this point might have led me—whe- 
ther eventually I should have come to the conclusion, 
that the Irish nation were lying in the darkest blind- 
ness of barbarism; while, by special intervention 
of Providence, 1 was about to be erected into a spe- 
cies of double revolving light—it is difficult to say, 
when a tap at the door suddenly aroused me from my 
musings. 

** Are ye awake, yet ?” said a harsh, husky voice, 
like a bear in bronchitis, which I had no difficulty in 
pronouncing to be Corny’s. 

** Yes, come in,”’ cried I; “* what hour is it?” 

‘Somewhere after ten,” replied he sulkily; 
“‘you’re the first I ever heerd ask the clock, in the 
eight years I have lived here: are ye ready for your 
morning t”’ 

“My what!” said I, with some surprise. 

“ Did’nt I say it plain enough? Is it the brogue 
that bothers you ?” 

As he said this, with a most sarcastic grin, he 
poured from a large jug he held in one hand, a 
brimming goblet full of some white compound, and 
handed it over to me. Preferring at once to explore 
rather than to question the intractable Corny, I put it 
to my lips, and found it to be capital milk-punch, 
concocted with great skill, and seasoned with what 
O’Grady afterwards called “a notion of nutmeg.” 

“ Oh! devil fear you that ye’ll like it. Sorrow 
one of you ever left as much in the jug as ’ud make 
a foot-bath for a flea.” 

“They don’t treat you over well, then, Corny,” 
said I, purposely opening the sorest wound of his 
nature. 

“ Trate me well! faix, them that ’ud come here for 
food tratement, would go to the devil for divarsion. 

ere’s master Phil himself, that I used to bate 
when he was a child, many’s the time, when his fa- 
ther, rest his sowl, was up at the coorts,—ay, strap- 
ped him till he hadn’t a spot that was’nt sore an him. 
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racy of the age were transgressing all bounds, 
‘* When you’re ready, come over to the master’s, for 
he’s waiting breakfast for you. A beautiful hour for 
breakfast itis! Many’s the day his father sintenced 
a whole dock-full before the same time !” 

With the comforting reflection that the world went 
better in his youth, Corny drained the few remaining 
drops of the jug, and, muttering the while somethi 
that did not sound exactly like a blessing, wadd] 
out of the room with a gait of the most imposing 

ravity. 
, I had very little difficulty in finding my friend’s 
quarters ; for, as his door lay open, and as he him- 
self was carolling away, at the very top of his lungs, 
some cad melody of the day, I speedily found 
myself beyond the threshold. 

“Ah! Hinton, my hearty, how goes it? Your 
head-piece nothing the worse, I hope, for either the 
car or the claret? By-the-bye, capital claret that is: 
you’ve nothing like it in England.” 

I could scarce help a smile at the remark, as he 
proceeded. 

“ But come, my boy, sit down; help yourself toa 
cutlet, and make yourself quite at home in Mount 
O’Grady.” 

“Mount O’Grady ?” repeated I; “Ha! in allu- 
sion, I suppose, to these confounded two flights one 
has to climb up to you.” 

** Nothing of the kind; the name has a very diffe- 
rent origin. Tea or coffee? there’s the Congou. 
Now, my boy, the fact is, we O’Gradys were once 
upon a time very great folk in our way—lived in 
an uncouth old barrack, with battlements and a keep 
upon the Shannon, where we ravaged the country 
for miles round, and did as much mischief, and com- 
mitted as much pillage upon the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, as any respectable old family in the province. 
Time, however, wagged on; luck changed ; your 
countrymen came pouring in upon us with new- 
fangled notions of reading, writing, and road-mak- 
ing; police and petty sessions; and a thousand 
other vexatious contrivances followed, to worry and 
puzzle the heads of — country gentlemen; so 
that, at last, instead of taking to the hill-side for our 
mutton, we were reduced to take a market-cart, and 
employ a thieving roguein Dublin to supply us with 
poor claret, instead of making a trip over to Gal- 
way, where a smuggling craft brought us our lush, 
with a bouquet fresh from Bourdeaux. But the 
worst wasn’t come; for, you see, a litigious spirit 
grew up in the country, and a kind of vindictive ha- 
bit of ae you for your debts. Now, we al- 
ways contrived, somehow or other, to have rather a 
confused way of managing our exchequer. No 
tenant on the property ever precisely knew what he 
owed ; and, as we possessed no record what he 
paid, our income was rather obtained after the man- 
ner of levying a tribute, than receiving a legal debt. 
Meanwhile, we pushed our credit like a new colony : 
whenever a loan was to be obtained, it was little we 
cared for ten, twelve, or even fifteen per cent.; and, 
as we kept a jolly honse, a good cook, good claret, 
and had the best pack of beagles in the country, he’d 





And Jook at him now! oh, wirra! you’d think I never 
took ha’porth of pains with him. Ugh!—the hay- | 
thens—the Turks !” 
“ This is all very bad, Corny; hand me those 
> 


have been a hardy creditor who'd have ventured to 
push us to extremities. Even sheep, however, they 
say, get courage when they flock together; and so 
this contemptible herd of tailors, tithe-proctors, 
butchers, barristers, and bootmakers, took heart of 





“ And thim’s boots!” said he, with a contempta- 
ous expression on his face that would have struck | 
horror to the heart of Hoby. ‘* Well, well.” Here 
he looked up as though the profligacy and degene-| 


grace, and laid siege to us all in form. My —_ 
father, Phil—for I was called after him, who always 
spent his money like a gentleman—had no notion of 
figuring in the Four Courts; but he sent Tom Dar- 
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cy, his cousin, up to town to call out as many of the 
plaintiffs as would fight, and to threaten the re- 
mainder that, if they did not withdraw their suits, 
they’d have more need of the surgeon than of the 
attorney-general ; for on shouldn’t have a whole 
bone in their body by Michaelmas-day. Another 
eutlet, Hinton: but I’m tiring you with all these fa- 
mily matters.” 

« Not at all; go on, I beg of you. I want to hear 
how your grandfather got out of his difficulties.” 

“Faith, | wish you could; it would be equally 
pleasant news to myself; but, unfortunately, his 
beautiful plan only made bad worse; for they began 
fresh actions. Some, for provocation to fight a duel ; 
others for threats of assault and battery; and the 
short of it was, as my grandfather wouldn’t enter a 
defence, they obtained their verdicts, and got judg- 
ments, with all the costs.”’ 

“The devil they did! That must have pushed 
him hard.” 

‘So it did; indeed, it got the better of his tem- 
per, and he that was one of the heartiest, plea- 
santest fellows in the province, became, in a man- 
ner, morose and silent; and, instead of surrendering 
possession, peaceably and quietly, he went down to 
the gate, and took a sitting shot at the sub-sheriff, 
who was there in a tax-cart.” 

“ Bless my soul! Did he kill him?” 

“No; heonly ruffled his feathers, and broke his 
thigh; but it was bad enough, for he had to go over 
to France, till it blew over. Well, it was either 
vexation or the climate, or, may be, the weak wines, 
or, perhaps, all three, undermined his constitution, 
but he died at eighty-four,—the only one of the 
family ever cut off early, except such as were shot, 
or the like.” 

“ Well, but your father-——” 

“Tam coming to him. My | amg sent for 
him from oneal when he was dying, and he made 
him swear he would be a lawyer. ‘ Morris will be 
a thorn in their flesh yet,’ said he; ‘and look to it, 
my boy,” he cried, ‘I leave you a Chancery suit that 
has nearly broke eight families and the hearts of two 
chancellors ;—see that you keep it going—sell every 
stick on the estate—put all the beggars in the barony 
on the property,—beg, borrow, and steal them,— 
plough up all the grazing-land; and Ill tell you a 
better trick than all * Here a fit of coughing 
interrupted the pious old gentleman, and when it was 
over, so was he!” 

“ Dead !” said I. 

“ As a door-nail !—Well, my father was dutiful; 
he kept the suit moving till he got called to the bar! 
Once there, he gave it all his spare moments ; and 
when there was nothing doing in the Common Pleas 
or King’s Bench, he was sure to come down with a 
new bill, or a declaration, before the master, or a writ 
of error or a point of law for a jury, till at last, when 
no case was ready to come on, the sitting judge 
would call out,—let us hear O’Grady,—in appeal, or 
in error, or whatever it was. But, to make my story 
short, my father became a first-rate lawyer, by the 
practice of his own suit,—rose to a silk gown,—was 
made solicitor and attorney-general—afterwards, 
chief-justice——” 

“ And the suit—— ?” 

“Oh! the suit survived him, and became my pro- 
perty : but, somehow, I didn’t succeed in the man- 
agement quite as well as my father; and I found 
that my estate cost me somewhere about fifteen hun- 
dred a year—not to mention more oaths than fifty 
years of purgatory could pay off. This was a high 








premium to pay for figuring every term on the list of 
trials, so I raised a thoasand pounds on my commis- 
sion, gave it to Nick M‘Namara, to take the property 
off my hands, and, as my father’s last injunction 
was—never rest till you sleep in Mount O’Grady,— 
why, I just baptized my present abode by that name, 
and here 1 Jive with the easy conscience of a dutiful 
and affectionate child, that took the shortest and 
speediest way of fulfilling his father’s testament.” 

“ By Jove! a most singular narrative. I shouldn’t 
like to have parted with the old place, however.” 

** Faith, I don’t know; I never was much there. 
It was a rackety, tumble-down old concern, with 
rattling windows; rooks and rats, pretty much like 
this; and, what between my duns and Corny De- 
lany, I very often think I am back there again. 
There wasn’t as good a room as this in the whole 
house, not to speak of the pictures. Isn’t that like- 
ness of Darcy capital? You saw him last night. 
He sat next Curran. Come, I’ve no Curagoa to 
offer you, but try this Usquebaugh.” 

** By-the-bye, that Corny is a strange character. 
I rather think, if I were you, I should have let him 
go with the property.” 

“Lethim go! Egad, that’s not so easy as you 
think. Nothing but death will ever part us.” 

‘T really cannot comprehend how you endure him ; 
he’d drive me mad.” 

** Well, he very often pushes mre a little hard or 
so; and, if it wasn’t that, by deep study and minute 
attention, I have at length got some insight into the 
weak parts of his nature, I frankly confess I couldn't 
endure it much longer.” 

“ And, pray, what may these amiable traits be ?”’ 

** You will scarcely guess.” 

* Love of money, perhaps ?” 

“ No.” 

*‘ Attachment to your family, then ?”’ 

* Not that either.” 

“T give it up.” 

“ Well, the truth is, Corny is a most pious Ca- 
tholic. The church has unbounded influence and 
control over all his actions. Secondly, he is a de- 
vout believer in ghosts, particularly my grandfa- 
ther’s, which, 1 must, confess, I have personated 
two or three times myself, when his temper had 
nearly tortured me into a brain-fever; so that, be- 
tween purgatory and apparitions, fears here and here- 
after, | keep him pretty busy. There’s a friend of 
mine, a priest, one Father Tom Loftus—”’ 

“I’ve heard that name before somewhere.” 

“ Scarcely, I think; I’m not aware that he was 
ever in England: but he’s a glorious fellow; I'll 
make you known to him one of these days: and, 
when you have seen a little more of Ireland, I am 
certain you'll like him. But I’m forgetting; it must 
be late ; we have a field-day, you know, in the Park.” 

“* What am I to do fora mount? I’ve brought no 
horses with me.” 

“Oh, I’ve arranged all that. See, there are the 
nags already: that dark chesnut I destine for you : 
and, come along, we have no time to lose; there go 
the carriages, and here comes our worthy confrere 
and fellow aid-de-camp: do you know him ?” 

“* Who is it, pray ?” 

‘Lord Dudley De Vere, the most confounded 
puppy, and the emptiest ass———But here he is.” 

* De Vere, my friend, Mr. Hinton. One of ours.” 

His lordship raised his delicate-looking eyebrows 
as high as he was able, letting fall his glass at the 
same moment from the corner of his eye; and, while 
he adjusted his stock at the glass, lisped out, 
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“ Ah—yes—very happy. In the Guards, I think. 
Know Douglas, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, very slightly.” 

“ When did you come—to-day ?” 

** No, last night.” 

** Must have got a buffeting; blew very fresh. 
You don’t happen to know the odds on the Oaks?” 

“‘ Hecate, they say, is falling. 1 rather heard a 
good account of the mare.” 

“Indeed,” said he, while his cold, inanimate fea- 
tures brightened up with a momentary flush of ex- 
citement. ‘Take you five to two, or give you the 
odds, you don’t name the winner on the double 
event.” 

A look from O’Grady decided me at once on de- 
clining the proffered wager; and his lordship once 
more returned to the mirror and his self-admiration. 

“I say, O'Grady, do come here for a minute. 
What the deuse can that be?” 

Here an immoderate fit of laughter from his lord- 
ship brought us both to the window. The figure to 
which his attention was directed, was certainly not 
a little remarkable. Mounted upon an animal of the 
smallest possible dimensions, sat, or rather stood, the 
figure of a tall, guant, raw-boned looking man, ina 
livery of the gaudiest blue and yellow, his hat gar- 
nished with silver lace, while long tags of the same 
material were festooned gracefully from his shoulder 
to his breast; his feet nearly touched the ground, and 
gave him rather the appearance of one progressing 
with a pony between his legs, than of a figure on 
horseback : he carried under one arm a leather pocket, 


joke, which he felt too deeply ; “I thought I knew 
the little pony, though. Old three-and-fourpence; 
his infernal canter always sounds in my ears like the 
jargon of a bill of costs.” 

**Here comes Corny,” said O’Grady. ‘“ What 
have you got there ?” 

“There ‘tis for you,” replied he, throwing, with 
an air of the most profound disdain, a large card 
upon the table; while, as he left the room, he mut- 
tered some very sagacious reflections about the hor- 
rors of low company—his father, the judge—the 
best in the land—riotous, disorderly life: the whole 
concluded with an imprecation upon heathens and 
Turks, with which he managed to accomplish his 
exit. 

* Capital, by Jove!” said Lord Dudley, as he sur- 
veyed the card with his glass. * Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Rooney presents—the devil they does—presents their 
compliments, and requests the honour of Captain 
O’Grady’s company at dinner on Friday, the 8th, at 
half-past seven o’clock.” 

“ How good! glorious, by Jove! Eh, O’Grady? 
you are a sure ticket there; /ami de la maison?” 

O’Grady’s cheek became red at these words ; and 
a flashing expression in his eyes told how deeply he 
felt them. He turned sharply round, his lip quiver- 
ing with passion; then checking himself suddenly, 
he burst into an affected laugh. 

“You'll go too, won’t you ?” 

“I? No, faith; they caught me once; but then, 


| the fact was, a protest and an invitation were both 


served on me together. I couldn’t accept one, so I 


did the other.” 





like a despatch-bag; and as he sauntered slowly 
about, with his eyes directed hither and thither, 
seemed like some one in search of some unknown | 
locality. The roar of laughter which issued from | 


our window drew his attention to that quarter, and he | 
immediately touched his hat, while a look of pleased | 
recognition played across his countenance. 

“Holloa! Tim,” cried O’Grady, “what's in the | 


wind now ?” 

Tim’s answer was inaudible; but inserting his | 
hand into the leathern conveniency already menticn- | 
ed, he drew forth a card of most portentons dimen- | 
sions. By this time Corny’s voice could be heard | 
joining the conversation. 

“ Arrah, give it here, and don’t be making a baste 
of yourself. 
ingat you? I’m sureI wonder how a Christian would 


With these words he snatched, rather than accept- 
ed, the proffered card; and Tim, with another 


Isn’t the very battle-axe guards laugh- | once. 
make a merry-andrew of himself by wearing such | been, 
clothes; you're more like a play-actor nor a respect- | vernor begins to behave better, I think I'll cut Pau 
able servant.”’ | 
| em 
| Hinton, we had better be moving ; there’s some stir 


** Well, I must confess,’’ said O°Grady, in a firm, 
resolute tone, ‘* there may be many more fashionable 
people than our friends; but I, for one, scruple not 
to say, { have received many kindnesses from them, 
and am deeply, sincerely grateful.” 

“As far as doing a bit of paper now and then, 
when one is hard up,” said Pond Dudley, “ why, 
perhaps, I’m somewhat of your mind; but, if one 
must take the discount out in dinners, it’s an infernal 
bore.” 

** And yet,” said O’Grady, maliciously, * I’ve seen 
your lordship tax your powers to play the agreeable 
at these same dinners ; and I think your memory be- 
trays you in eonns you have only been there 

I, myself, have met you at least four times.” 
**Only shows how devilish hard up I must have 
** was the cool reply; * but now, as the g, 
“I’m certain you will,” said O’Grady, with an 
phasis that could not be mistaken: ‘ but come, 


flourish of his hat, and a singularity droll grin, | at the portico yonder; I suppose they’re coming.” 


meant to convey his appreciation of cross Corny,| At this moment the tramp of cavalry announced 
plunged the spurs till his legs met under the belly of | the arrival of the guard of honour; the drums beat; 
the little animal, and cantered out of the courtyard | the troops stood to arms, and we had barely time to 


amid the laughter of the bystanders, in which even 
the sentinels on duty could not refrain from partici- 
pating. 

** What the devil can it be ?” cried Lord Dudley ; 
* he evidently knows you, O’Grady.”” 

* And you too, my lord; his master has helped 
you to a cool hundred or two more than once before 
now.” 

“ Eh—what—you don’t say so! Not our worthy 


mount our horses, when the viceregal party took 
their places in the carriages, and we al] set out for 
the Phenix. 

«* Confess, Hinton, it is worth while being a sol- 
dier to be in Ireland.” ‘This was O*Grady’s obser- 
vation, as we rode down Parliament street, beside 
the carriage of the viceroy. It was the first occa- 
sion of a field-day since the arrival of his excellency, 
and all Dublin was on the tiptoe of expectation at 





friend Paul—eh? Why,confound it, I never should 
have known Timothy in that dress.” 
« No!” said O'Grady, slyly; “1 acknowledge it 
is not exactly his costume, when he serves a latitat.” 
“ Ah, ha,” cried the other, trying to laugh at the 


the prospect. Handkerchiefs were waved from the 
| windows; streamers and banners floated from the 
| house-tops; patriotic devices and allegoric repre- 
| sentations of Erin sitting at a plentiful board, oppo- 
| site an elderly gentleman with a ducal coronet, met 
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us at every turn of the way. The streets were lite- | cars, ora noddy with its fourteen insides. Horse- 


rally crammed with people. 
trick’s day ; the mob shouted ; his 


The band played Pa- | men there were, too, in abundance. 
e bowed ; and, | from the spectacle before me, I should say that the 


Were I to judge 


down to Phi) O’Grady himself, who winked at the Irish were the most equestrian people of the globe; 
pretty girls as he passed, there did not seem an un-| and at what a pace they went! Caring little or no- 
occupied man in the whole procession. On we went, thing for the foot-passengers, they only drew rein 
following the line of the quays, threading our way | when their blown steeds were unable to go further, 


through a bare-legged, ragged population, bawling 
themselves hoarse with energetic desires for prospe- 


and then dashed onwards likea charge, amid a shower 
of oaths, curses and imprecations, half-drowned in 


rity to Ireland. Yes, thought I, as I looked upon the laughter that burst on every side. Deputations 
the worn, dilapidated houses, the faded and bygone | there were also from various branches of trade, en- 
equipages, the tarnished finery of better days; yes, | treating their graces to wear and to patronize the 


my father was right: these peopie are very different 
from their neighbours; their very prosperity has an 
air quite peculiar to itself. Every thing attested a 
state of poverty, a lack of trade, a want of comfort 
and of cleanliness; but still there was but one ex- 
pression prevalent in the mass—that of unbounded 
good humour and galety. With a philosophy quite 
his own, poor Paddy seemed to feel a reflected plea- 
sure from the supposed happiness of those around 
him. ‘The fine clothes, the gorgeous equipages, the 
prancing chargers, the flowing Yee pe In fact, 
that forms the appurtenances of wealth, constituting 
in his mind a kind of paradise onearth. He thought 
their possessors at least ought to be happy, and, like 
a good-hearted fellow, he was glad of it for their 
sakes. 

There had been in the early part of the day an 
abortive effort at a procession. ‘The lord mayor and 
the sheriffs, in their state liveries, had gone forth 
with a proud following of their fellow-citizens ; but 
a maneuvre, which hitherto had been supposed ex- 
clusively the province of the navy, was here employ- 
ed with unbounded success; and the hackney coach- 


man, by **cutting the line” in several places, had | 


completely disorganized the procession, which now 


presented the singular spectacle of an aldermanic 
functionary with emblazoned pannels and bedizened 
horses, followed by a string of rackety jaunting 














manufacture of the country, and to conform in many 
respects to its habits and customs: by all of which, 
in my then ignorance, I could only understand the 
vehement desire of the population that the viceregal 
court should go about in a state of nature, and limit 
their diet to poteen and potatoes. 

“Fine sight this, Hinton! Isn’t it cheering?” 
= reas as his eye beamed with pleasure and 

elight. 

** Why, yes,” said I, hesitatingly ; “but don’t you 
think if they wore shoes—— 1?” 

“Shoes !”” repeated he, contemptuously, “ they’d 
never suffer such restrictions on their liberties. 
Look at them ! they are the fellows to make soldiers 
of! The only fear of half-rations with them would 
be the risk of indigestion.” 

On we went, a strange and motley mass ; the only 
grave faces being a few of those who sat in gilded 
coaches, with embroidered hammer-cloths; while 
every half-naked figure that flitted past, had a coun- 
tenance of reckless jollity and fun. But the same 
discrepancy that pervaded the people and the proces- 
sion, was visible even in their dwellings; and the 
meanest hovels stood side by side with the publie 
and private edifices of elegance and beauty. 

** This, certainly,” thought I, “is a strange land.”’ 
A reflection I had reason to recur to more once 
in my after experience of Ireland. 





VOCAL MUSIC CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. 


Ir was the opinion of Dr. Rush that singing by 
young ladies, whom the customs of society debar 
from many other kinds of healthy exercise, should be 
cultivated not only as an accomplishment, but as a 
means of preserving health. He particularly insists 
that vocal music should never be neglected in the 
education of a young lady; and states, that besides 
its salutary operation in soothing the cares of domes- 
tic life, it has a still more direct and important effect. 
“T here introduce a fact,” says Dr. Rush, “ which 
has been suggested to me by my profession : that is, 
the exercise of the organs of the breast by singing 
contributes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes ex- 
pose them. ‘The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumption, nor have I ever known more than 
one case of spitting blood amongst them, This, 
I believe, is in part occasioned by the otros 
which their lungs acquire by exercising them fre- 
quently in vocal music, which constitutes an essen- 
tial branch of their education.” ‘The musi¢ mas- 
ter of our academy,” says Gardener, “ has furnished 
me with an observation still more in favour of this 
opinion. He informs me that he had known several 
instances of persons strongly disposed to consump- 
tion, restored to health by the exercise of the lungs 





in singing.”” In the new establishment of infant 
schools for children of three and four years of age, 
every thing is taught by the aid of song. Their 
little lessons, their recitations, their arithmetical 
countings, are all chanted ; and as they feel the im- 
portance of their own voices when joined together, 
they emulate each other in the power of vociferating. 
This exercise is found to be very beneficial to their 
health. Many instances have occurred of weakly 
children, of two or three years of age, who could 
scarcely support themselves, having become robust 
and healthy by this constant exercise of the lungs. 
These results are perfectly philosophical. Singing 
tends to expand the chest, and thus increase the ac- 
tivity and powers of the vital organs.”——Musical 
World. 


MR, CARLYLE, 


We understand that Mr. Thomas Carlyle has de- 
clined becoming a candidate for the chair of History, 
now vacant in the University of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Carlyle has communicated this determination to the 
student who acted as Secretary in getting up the re- 
quisition to the Faculty of Advocates in his favour.— 
Scotsman, 
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HANDY ANDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Anpy Rooney was a fellow who had the most 
singularly ingenious knack of doing every thing the 
wrong way; disappointment waited on all affairs in 
which he bore a ap and destruction was at his fin- 
gers’ ends: so the nickname the neighbours stuck 
upon him was Handy Andy, and the jeering jingle 
pleased him. 

Andy’s entrance into this world was quite in cha- 
racter with his after achievements, for he was nearly 
the death of his mother. She survived, however, to 
have herself clawed almost to death while her dar- 
ling babby was in arms, for he would not take his 
nourishment from the parent fount unless he had one 
of his little red fists twisted into his mother’s hair, 
which he dragged till he made her roar; while he di- 
verted the pain by scratching her till the blood came, 
with the other. Nevertheless she swore he was “ the 
loveliest and sweetest craythur the sun ever shined 
upon ;”’ and when hé was able to run about and wield 
a little stick, and smash every thing breakable belong- 
ing to her, she only praised his precocious powers, 
and used to ask, ‘‘ Did ever any one see a darlin’ of 
his age handle a stick so bowld as he did ?” 

Andy grew up in mischief and the admiration of 
his mammy ; but, to do him justice, he never meant 
harm in the course of his life, and was most anxious 
to offer his services on al] occasions to those who 
would accept them; but they were only the persons 
who had not already proved Andy’s peculiar powers. 

There was a farmer hard by in this happy state of 
ignorance, named Owen Doyle, or, as he was fami- 
liarly called, Owny na Coppal, or, “ Owen of the 
Horses,”’ because he b many of these animals, 
and sold them at the neighbouring fairs; and Andy 
one day offered his services to Owny when he was 
in want of some one to drive up a horse to his house 
from a distant “ bottom,” as low grounds by a river 
side are called in Ireland. 

* Oh, he’s wild, Andy, and you’d never be able to 
ketch him,” said Owny. 

“ Throth, an’ I’)] engage I’ll ketch him if you'll 
let me go. I never seen the horse I couldn’t ketch, 
sir,”’ said Andy, 

“ Why, you little spridho 
over the long bottom, it ’a 
work for you to folly him.” 

«Oh, but he won’t run.”’ 

*¢ Why won’t he run?” 

* Bekaze I won’t make him run.” 

* How can you help it?” 

*¢ ]’Il soother him.” 

“ Well, you’re a willin’ brat, any how; and so go, 
and God speed you!” said Owny. 

‘ Just gi’ me a wisp o’ hay an’ a han’ful iv oats,” 
said Andy, “if I should have to coax him.” 

‘ Sartinly,” said Owny, who entered the stable 
and came forth with the articles required by Andy, 
and a halter for the horse also. 

** Now, take care,”’ said Owny, “ that you’re able 
to ride that horse if you get on him.” 

*“ Oh never fear, sir. I can ride owld Lanty Gub- 
bins’s mule betther nor any o’ the other boys on the 
common, and he couldn’t throw me th’ other day, 
though he kicked the shoes av him.” 


e, if he took to runnin’ 
be more than a day’s 





‘ After that you may rideany thing,” said Owny: 
and indeed it was true; for Lanty’s mule, which fed 
on the common, being ridden slily by all the youn 
vagabonds in the neighbourhood, had become re 
an adept in the art of getting rid of his troublesome 
customers, that it might be well considered a feat to 
stick on him. 

** Now, take grate care of him, Andy, my boy,” 
said the farmer. 

‘Don’t be afeard, sir,” said Andy, who started on 
his errand in that peculiar pace which is elegantly 
called a “sweep’s trot;’? and as the river lay be- 
tween Owny Doyle’s and the bottom, and was too 
deep for Andy to ford at that season, he went round 
by Dinny Dowling’s mill, where a small wooden 
bridge crossed the stream. 

Here he thought he might as well secure the as- 
sistance of nen the miller’s son, to help him in 
catching his horse; so he looked about the place 
until he found him, and, telling him the errand on 
which he was going, said, “‘ If you like to come wid 
me, we can both havea ride.’? This was temptation 
sufficient for Paudeen, and ‘ie boys proceeded to- 
gether to the bottom, and they were not long in se- 
curing the horse. When they had got the halter 
over his head, “* Now,” said Andy, “ give mea lift 
on him;”’ and accordingly, by Paudeen’s catching 
Andy’s left foot in both his hands clasped together 
in the fashion of a stirrup, he hoisted his friend on 
the horse’s back’; and, as soon as he was secure 
there, Master Paudeen, by the aid of Andy’s hand, 
contrived to scramble up after him; upon which 
Andy applied his heels to the horse’s side with 
many vigorous kicks, and crying “ hurrup'” at the 
same time, endeavoured to stimulate Owny’s steed 
into something of a pace as he turned his head 
towards the mill. 

“Sure aren’t you going to crass the river?” said 
Paudeen. 

** No, I’m going to lave you at home.” 

“Oh, I'd rather go up to Owny’s, and it’s the 
shortest way acrass the river. 

** Yes, but I don’t like.”’ 

“Ts it afeard you are?” said Paudeen. 

“ Not I, indeed,” said Andy ; though it was really 
the fact, for the width of the stream startled him; 
“but Owny towld me to take grate care o’ the baste, 
and I'm Joath to wet his feet.” 

“Go "long wid you, you fool! what harm would 
it do him? Sure he’s neither sugar nor salt, that he’d 
melt.” 

“ Well, I won’t any how,” said Andy, who by this 
time had got the horse into a good high trot, that 
shook every word of argument out of Paudeen’s body 
besides, it was as much as the boys could de to keep 
their seats on Owny’s Bucephalus, who was not long 
in oe the miller’s bridge. Here voice and halter 
were employed to pull him in, that he might cross the 
narrow wooden structure at a quiet pace. But whe 
ther his double load had given him the idea of double 
exertion, or that the pair of legs on each side sticking 
into his flanks, (and perhaps the horse was ticklish) 
made him go the faster, we know not; but the horse 
charged the bridge as if an Enniskilliner were on his 
back, and an enemy before him; and in two minutes 
his hoofs clattered like thunder on the bridge, that 
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HANDY ANDY. 


did not bend beneath him. No, it did not bend, but 
it broke; proving the falsehood of the boast, “‘ I may 
break, but I won’t bend ;” for, after all, the really 
strong may bend, and be as strong as ever: it is the 
unsound, that has only the seeming of strength, which 
breaks at last when it resists too long. 

Surprising was the spin the young equestrians took 
over the ears of the horse, enough to make all the 
artists of Astley’s envious; and plump they went 
into the river, where each formed his own ring, and 
executed some comical * scenes in the circle,” which 
were suddenly oy to evolutions on the ‘ flying 
cord” that Dinny Dowling threw the performers, 
which became suddenly converted into a “ tight-rope” 
as he dragged the volttgeurs out of the water ; and for 
fear their blood might be chilled by the accident, he 
give them both an enormous thrashing with the dry 
end of the rope, just to restore circulation; and his 
exertions, had they been witnessed, would have 
charmed the Humane Society. 

As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge, 
as though he had been put in a chiroplast, and he 
went playing away on the water with considerable 
excution, as if he were an yy himself in the 
song which he was squealing at the top of his voice. 
Half the saws, hatchets, ropes, and poles in the pa- 
tish were put in requisition immediately; and the 
horse’s first lesson in chiroplastic exercise was per- 
formed with no other loss than some skin and a good 
deal of hair. Of course Andy did not venture on 
taking Owny’s horse home; so the miller sent him 
to his owner with an account of the accident. Andy 
for years kept out of Owny na Coppal’s way; and 
atany time that his presence was troublesome, the 
inconvenienced party had only to say, “Isnt that 
Owna na Coppal coming this way?”’ and Andy fled 
for his life. 

When Andy grew up to be what in country par- 
lance is called “a brave lump of a boy,” his mother 
thought he was old enough to do something for him- 
self; so she took him one day along with her to the 
squire’s, and waited outside the door, loitering up and 
down the yard behind the house, among a crowd of 
beggars and great lazy dogs that were thrusting their 
heads into every iron pot that stood outside the kit- 
chen door, until chance might give her “a sight o’ 
the squire afore he wint out or afore he wint in ;” and 
after spending her entire day in this idle way, at 
last the squire made his appearance, and Judy pre- 
sented her son, who kept scraping his foot, and pull- 
ing his forelock, that stuck out like a piece of rag- 
ged thatch from his forehead, making his obeisance 
to the squire, while his mother was sounding his 
praises for being the ** handiest craythur alive—and 
so willin’—nothin’ comes wrong to him.” 

“I suppose the English of all this is that you want 
me to take him ?’’ said the squire. 

“Throth, an’ your honour, that’s just it—if your 
honour would be piazed.” 

“ What can he do ?” 

“ Any thing, your honour.” 

“That means nothing, I suppose,” said the 
squire. 

“Oh, no, sir. Every thing, I mane, that you would 
desire him to do.” 

To every one of these assurances on his mother’s 
part Andy made a bow and a scrape. 

“Can he take care of horses?” 

“The best of care, sir,” said the mother; while 
the miller, who was standing behind the squire wait- 
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which he could hardly smother from being heard, as 
well as seen. 

* Let him come, then, and help in the stables, and 
we’ll see what he can do.” 

** May the Lord—” 

“ That'll do—there, now go.” 

**Oh, sure, but I’ll pray for you, and—” 

“ Will you go?” 

“And may angels make your honour’s bed this 
blessed night, I pray ?” 

‘If you don’t go, your son shan’t come.” 

_ Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the right about 
in double quick time, and hurried down the avenue. 

‘The next day Andy was duly installed into his 
office of stable-keeper; and, as he was a good rider, 
he was soon made whipper-in to the hounds, as there 
was a want of such a functionary in the establish- 
ment; and Andy’s boldness in this capacity made 
him soon a favourite with the squire, who was one 
of those rollicking boys on the pattern of the old 
school, who scorned the attentions of a regular valet, 
and let any one that chance threw in his way bring 
him his boots, or his hot water for shaving, or his 
coat, whenever it was brushed. One morning, Andy, 
who was very often the attendant on such occasions, 
came to his room with hot water. He tapped at 
the door. 

“Who's that?” said the squire, who was but 
just risen, and did not know but what it might be 
one of the women servants. 

*¢]t’s me, sir.” 

“ Oh—Andy! Come in.” 

‘* Here’s the hot wather, sir,” bearing an enormous 
tin can. 

“Why, what the d—1 brings that tin can here? 
You might as well bring the stable-bucket.”’ 

**' beg your pardon, sir,” said Andy, retreating. 
In two minutes more Andy came back, and, tappin 
at the door, put in his head cautiously, and said, 
“The maids in the kitchen, your honour, says there’s 
not so much hot wather ready.” 

“‘ Did I not see it a moment since in your hands?” 
“Yes, sir; but that’s not nigh the full o’ the sta- 
ble-bucket.” 

“Go along, you stupid thief! and get me some 
hot wather directly.” 

* Will the can do, sir?” 

“ Ay, any thing, so you make haste.” 

Of posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 
“* Where’ll I put it, sir?” 

“‘ Throw this out,”’ said the squire, handing Andy 
a jug containing some cold water, meaning the jug to 
he replenished with the hot. 

Andy took the jug, and the window of the room 
being open, he very deliberately threw the jug out. 
The squire stared with wonder, and at last said, 

“ What did you do that for?” 

“‘ Sure you tow/d me to throw it out, sir.”’ , 
“Go out of this, you thick-headed villain !” said 
the squire, throwing his boots at Andy’s head, along 
with some very neat curses. Andy retreated, and 
thought himself a very ill-used -person. 

Though Andy’s regular business was “ whipper- 
in,” yet he was liable to be called on for the per- 
formance of various other duties : he sometimes attend- 
ed at table when the number of guests required that 
all the subs should be put in requisition, or rode on 
some distant errand for the * mistress,”’ or drove out 
the nurse and children on the jaunting-car; and 
a were the mistakes, delays, or accidents aris- 
ing from Handy Andy’s interference in such matters ; 





ing for orders, made a grimace at Andy, who was 
obliged to cram his face into his hat to hide the laugh, 


—but, as they were seldom serious, and generally 
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laughable, they never cost him the loss of his place,|_ The gentleman laughed, and, supposing the new 
or the squire’s favour, who rather enjoyed Andy’s | fashion was not understood in the present company, 
blunders. said, ** Never mind.” 

The first time Andy was admitted into the myste- | But Andy was too anxious to please, to be so sa- 
ries of the dining-room, great was his wonder. The | tisfied, and again applied to Mr. Morgan. 
butler took him in to give him some previous instruc-} * Sir!’’ said he. 
tions, and Andy was so lost in admiration at the; “Bad luck to you! can’t you let me alone ?” 
sight of the assembled glass and plate, that he stood! “There’s a gintleman wants some soap and wa- 
with his mouth and eyes wide open, and scarcely | ther.” 
heard a word that was said tohim. After the head-; ‘Some what?” 
man had been dinning his instructions into him for! ‘Soap and wather, sir.” 
some time, he said he might go, until his attendance; “ Divil sweep you!—Soda-water, you mane, 
was required. But Andy moved not; he stood with | You'll get it under the sideboard.” 
his eyes fixed by a sort of fascination on some object} ‘Is it in the can, sir.” 
that seemed to rivet them with the same unaccounta-; ‘*The curse o’ Crum’ll on you!—in the bottles,” 
ble influence which the rattle-snake exercises over its “Ts this it, sir?’’ said Andy, producing a bottle of 
victim. ale. 

* What are you looking at?” said the butler. ** No, bad cess to you!—the little bottles.” 
“Them things, sir,” said Andy, pointing to some| ‘Is it in the little bottles with no bottoms, sir?” 
silver forks. “IT wish you wor in the bottom o’ the say !” said 

“Ts it the forks?” said the butler. Mr. Morgan, who was fuming and puffing, and rub- 
“Oh no, sir! I know what forks is very well; but | bing down his face with a napkin, as he was hurry- 
I never seen them things afore.” ing to all quarters of the room, or, as Andy said, in 
“What things do you mean ?” praising his activity, that he was “like bad luck,— 
* These things, sir,” said Andy, taking up one of | every where.” 
the silver forks, and turning it round and roundin| ‘ There they are!” said Morgan, at last. 
his hand in utter astonishment, while the butler! ‘Oh! them bottles that won’t stand,” said Andy; 
grinned at his ignorance, and enjoyed his own supe- | sure, them’s what I said, with no bottoms to them. 
rior knowledge. How’!l I open it !—it’s tied down.” 
“Well!” said Andy, after a long pause,“‘the} Cut the cord, you fool !” 
divil be from ine if 1 ever seen a silver spoon split} Andy did as he was desired; and he happened at 
that way before!” the time to hold the bottle of soda-water on a level 
The butler laughed a horse-laugh, and made a} with the candles that shed light over the festive 
standing joke of Andy’s split spoon; but time and | board from a large si!ver branch, and the moment he 
experience made Andy less impressed with wonder | made the incision, bang went the bottle of soda, 
at the show of plate and glass, and the split spoons | knocking out two of the lights with the projected 
became familiar as ** household words” to him; yet| cork, which, performing its parabola the length of 
still there were things in the duties of table attend- | the room, struck the squire himself in the eye at the 
ance beyond Andy’s comprehension,—he used to | foot of the table, while the hostess at the head had a 
hand cold plates for fish, and hot plates for jelly, | cold-bath down her back. Andy, when he saw the 
&e. But “one day,” as Zanga says,—*one day” | soda-water jumping out of the bottle, held it from 
he was thrown off his centre in a remarkable degree | him at arm’s length; every fizz it made, exclaiming 
by a bottle of soda-water. “Ow !—ow !—ow!” and, at last, when the bottle 
It was when that combustible was first introduced | was empty, he roared out, “Oh, Lord !—it’s all 
into Ireland as a dinner beverage that the occurrence | gone!” 
took place, and Andy had the luck to be the personto| Great was the commotion;—few could resist 
whom a gentleman applied for some soda-water. laughter except the ladies, who all looked at their 
“Sir?” said Andy. | gowns, not liking the mixtare of satin and soda-wa- 
“*Soda-water,” said the guest, in that subdued | ter. The extinguished candles were relighted,—the 
tone in which people are apt to name their wants at! squire got his eye open again,—and, the next time 
a dinner-table. | he perceived the batler sufficiently near to speak to 
Andy went to the butler. ‘ Mr. Morgan, there’s | him, he said in a low and hurried tone of deep anger, 











a gintleman——” | while he knit his brow, “ Send that fellow out of the 
** Let me alone, will you?” said Mr. Morgan. room !”? but, within the same instant, resumed the 
Andy maneuvred round him a little longer, and | former smile, that beamed on all around as if nothing 

again essayed to be heard. had happened. 


‘Mr. Morgan!” Andy was expelled the salle d manger in disgrace, 
‘Don’t you see I’m as busy as] canbe! Can’t | and for days kept out of his master’s and mistress’s 
you do it yourself?” way; in the mean time the butler made up a good 
“1 dunna what he wants.” story of the thing in the servants’ hall; and, when 
* Well, go and ax him,” said Mr. Morgan. he held up Andy’s ignorance to ridicule, by telling 
Andy went off as he was bidden, and came behind | how heasked for “ soap and water,” Andy was given 
the thirsty gentleman’s chair, with “I beg your par-| the name of “ Suds,” and was called by no other for 
don, sir.”” months after. 
** Well !” said the gentleman. But, though Andy’s functions in the interior were 
‘1 beg your pardon, sir; but what’s this you ax’d | suspended, his services in out-of-doors affairs were oc- 








me for?” | casionally put in requisition. But here his evil ge- 
** Soda-water.” | nius still haunted him, and he put his foot in a piece 
“* What, sir?” of business his master sent him upon one day, which 


“‘Soda-water: but, perhaps you have not ony." was so simple as to defy almost the chance of Andy 
“Oh, there’s plenty in the house, sir! ould | making any mistake about it; but Andy was very 
you like it hot, sir?” ingenious in his own particular line. 
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“Ride into the town, and see if there’s a letter for | master that he might give Andy the squire’s letter. 


me,” said the squire one day to our hero. 
“ Vis, sir.”’ 
“You know where to go?” 
«To the town, sir.” 
“ But do you know where to go in the town?” 
“No, sir.” 

“ And why don’t you ask, you stupid thief?” 

“Sure I'd find out, sir.” 

“ Didn’t I often tell you to ask what you’re to do, 
when you don’t know !” 

“ Vis, sir.” 

‘And why don’t you?” 

“*T don’t like to be throublesome, sir.’” 

“Confound you!” said the squire; though he 
could not help laughing at Andy’s excuse for re- 
maining in ignorance. 

“ Well,” continued he, “ go to the post-office. You 
know the post-office, I suppose ?” 

“ Vis, sir, where they sell gunpowdher.” 

“You're right for once,” said the squire ; for his 
Majesty’s postmaster was the person who had the 
privilege of dealing in the aforesaid combustible. 
“Go then to the post-office, and ask for a letter for 
me. Remember,—not gunpowder, but a letter.” 

“ Vis, sir,” said Andy, who got astride of his 
hack, and trotted away to the post-office. On arriv- 
ing at the shop of the postmaster, (for that person 
earried on a brisk trade in groceries, gimlets, broad- 
cloth, and linen-drapery,) Andy presented himself 
at the counter, and said, 

“I want a letther, sir, if you plaze.” 

“Who do you want it for ?” said the postmaster, in 
2 tone which Andy considered an aggression upon 
the sacredness of private life; so Andy thought the 
coolest contempt he could throw upon the prying im- 
pertinence of the postmaster was to repeat his ques- 
tion. 

“ T want a letther, sir, if you plaze.”’ 

“ And who do you want it for ?”’ repeated the post- 
master. 

“ What’s that to you ?”’ said Andy. 

The postmaster, “pe ay | at his simplicity, told 
him he could not tell what letter to give him unless 
he told him the direction. 

“ The directions I got was to get a letther here,— 
that’s the directions.” 

“ Who gave you those directions ?”’ 

“The masther.” 

“And who’s your master?” 

“ What consarn is that 0’ yours ?” 

“Why, you stupid rascal! if you don’t tell me 
his name, how can I give you a letter ?” 

“You could give it if you liked; but you're fond 
of axin’ impidint questions, bekaze you think I’m 
simple.” 

“Go along out o’ this! Your master must be as 
great a goose as yourself, to send such a messenger.” 
_ “Bad luck to your impidince !” said Andy; * is 
it Squire Egan you dar to say goose to?” 

“Oh, Squire Egan’s your master, then ?” 

“ Yis; have you any thing to say agin it ?”’ 

“Only that [ never saw you before.” 

“ Faith, then you'll never see me agin if I have 
my own consint.” 

“I won’t give you any letter for the squire, unless 
I know you're his servant. Is there any one in the 
town knows you ?” 

_ “Plenty,” said Andy, “it’s not every one is as 
ignorant as you.”’ 

Just at this moment a person to whom Andy was 


“* Have you one for me ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the postmaster, producing one, 

a na 
e gentleman paid the fourpence postage, and 
left the - with nfs letter. ery ae 

“+ Here’s a letter for the squire,” said the postmas- 
ter, ‘* you’ve to pay me elevenpence postage.” 

“* What ’ud I pay elevenpence for ?” 

“ For postage.” 

“To the divil wid you! Didn’t I see you give Mr. 
Durfy a letther for fourpence this minit, and a big- 
ger letther than this? and now you want me to pa 
elevenpence for this scrap of a thing. Do you thin 
I’m a fool ?” 

“No; but I’m sure of it,” said the postmaster. 

“ Well, you’re welkim to be sure, sure;—but 
don’t be delayin’ me now ; here’s fourpence for you, 
and gi’ me the letther.” 

“*Go along, you stupid thief,” said the postmas- 
ter, taking up the letter, and going to serve a cus- 
tomer with a mousetrap. 

While this person and many others were served, 
Andy lounged up and down the shop, every now and 
then putting in his head in the middle of the cus- 
tomers, and saying, “ Will you gi’ me the letther ?” 

He waited for above half an hour, in defiance of 
the anathemas of the postmaster, and at last left, 
when he found it impossible to get common justice 
for his master, which he thought he deserved as well 
is another man; for, under this impression, Andy 
determined to give no more than the fourpence. 

The squire in the mean time was getting impatient 
for his return, and when Andy made his appearance, 
asked if there was a letter for him. 

“ There is, sir,” said Andy. 

“Then give it to me.” 

“T haven’t it, sir.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘He wouldn’t give it to me, sir.” 

“ Who wouldn’t give it to you ?” 

“ That owld chate beyant in the town,—wanting 
to charge double for it.” 

“ Maybe it’s a double letter. Why the devil didn’t 
you pay what he asked, sir?” 

“ Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated ? It’s 
not a double letther at all: not above half the size o” 
one Mr. Durfy got before my face for fourpence.” 

* You'll provoke me to break your neck some day, 
you vagabond! Ride back for your life, you omad- 
haun! and pay whatever he asks, and get me the 
letter.” 

“ Why, sir, I tell you he was sellin’ them before 
my face for fourpence a-piece.” 

* Go back, you scoundrel! or I'll horsewhip you ; 
and if you’re Jonger than an hour, I'll have you 
ducked in the horsepond !” 

Andy vanished, and made a second visit to the 
post-office. When he arrived, two other persons 
were getting letters, and the postmaster was selecting 
the epistles for each, from a large parcel that lay be- 
fore him on the counter ; at the same time many shop 
customers were waiting to be served. 

* I’m come for that letther,” said Andy. 

“ T’ll attend to you by-and- y.” 

“The masther’s ina hurry.’ 

* Let him wait till his hurry’s over.” 

“ He'll murther me if I’m not back soon.” 

I’m glad to hear it.” 

While the postmaster went on with such provok- 
ing answers to these appeals for despatch, Andy’s 





known entered the house, who vouched to the post- 
Marcu, 1842,—Museum. 54 


eye caught the heap of letters which lay on the 
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counter; so while certain weighing of soap and to- 
baeco was going forward, he contrived to become 

sessed of two letters from the heap, and, having 
effected that, waited patiently enough till it was the 


great man’s pleasure to give him the missive direct-| p 


ed to his master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and in triumph 
at his trick on the postmaster, rattled along the road 
homeward as fast as the beast could carry him. He 
came into the squire’s presence, his face beaming 
with delight, and an air of self-satisfied superiority 
in his manner, quite unaccountable to his master, 
until he pulled forth his hand, which had been grub- 
bing up his prizes from the bottom of his pocket ; 
and holding three letters over his head, while he 
said, ** Look at that!” he next slapped them down 
under his broad fist on the table before the squire, 
saying, 

“ Well! if he did make me pay elevenpence, by 
gor, I brought your honour the worth o’ your money 
any how!” 


———— 


CHAPTER Il. 


Anpy walked out of the room with an air of su- 

preme triumph, having laid the letters on the table, 
and left the squire staring after him in perfect amaze- 
ment. 
** Well, by the powers! that’s the most extraordi- 
nary genius I ever came across,”’ was the soliloquy the 
master uttered as the servant closed the door after 
him ; and the squire broke the seal of the letter that 
Andy’s blundering had so long delayed. It was 
from his law-agent, on the subject of an expected 
election in the county which would occur in case of the 
demise of the then-sitting member ;—it ran thus: 


“ Dublin, Thursday. 


‘My dear Squire,—I am making all possible ex 
ertions to have every and the earliest information on 
the subject of the election. I say the election,—be- 
cause, though the seat for the county is not yet va- 
cant, it is impossible but that it must soon be so, 
Any other man than the present member must have 
died long ago; but Sir Timothy Trimmer has been 
so undecided all his life that he cannot at present 
make up his mind to die; and it is only by Death 
himself giving the casting vote that the question can 
be decided. The writ for the vacant county is ex- 
ge to arrive by every mail, and in the mean time 

am on the alert for information. You know we are 
sure of the barony of Ballysloughgutthery, and the 
boys of Killanmaul will murder any one that dares 
to give a vote against you. We are sure of Knock- 
doughty also, and the very pigs in Glanamuck would 
return you; but 1 must put you on your guard in one 
point where you least expected to be betrayed. You 
told me you were sure of Neck-or-nothing Hall; but 
I can tell you you’re out there; for the master of the 
aforesaid is working heaven, earth, ocean and all the 
little fishes, in the other interest; for he is so over 
head and ears in debt, that he is looking out for a 
pension, and hopes to get one by giving his interest 
to the Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, who sits 
for the borough of Old Gooseberry at present, but 
whose friends think his talents are worthy of a county. 
If Sack wins, Neck-or-nothing gets a pension,— 
that’s poz. 1 had it from the best authority. 1 lodge 
at a milliner’s here:—no matter; more when I see 
you. But don’t be afraid; we'll bag Sack, and dis- 
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tance Neck-or-nothing. But seriously speaking, it's 
too good a joke that O’Grady should use you in 
this manner, who have been so kind to him in mo- 
ney matters: but as the old song says, ‘Poverty 
arts good company ;’ and he is so cursed poor that 
he can’t afford to know you any longer, now that 
you have lent him all the money you had, and the 
pension in prospectu is too much for his feelings. 1°] 
be down with you again as soon as I can, for I hate 
the diabolical town as Ido poison. They have al- 
tered Stephen’s Green—ruined it, 1 should say. 
They have taken away the big ditch that was round 
it, where I used to Lunt water-rats when a boy. 
They are destroying the place with their d—d im- 
provements. All the dogs are well, | hope, and my 
favourite bitch. Remember me to Mrs. Egan, whom 
all admire. 
My dear squire, 
Yours per quire. 

Mvatovcu Murpuy.” 

“ To Edward Egan, Esq., Merryvale.” 


Murtough Murphy was a great character, as may 
be guessed from his letter. He was a country at- 
torney of ag practice ;—good, because he could not 
help it,—for he was a clever, ready-witted fellow, 
up to all sorts of trap, and one in whose hands a 
cause was very Safe; therefore he had plenty of cli- 
ents without his seeking them. For, if Murtough’s 
practice had depended on his looking for it, he might 
have made broth of his own parchment; for though, 
to all intents and purposes a good attorney, he was so 
full of fun and fond of amusement, that it was only 
by dint of the business being thrust upon him he 
was so extensive a practitioner. He loved a good 
bottle, a good hunt, a good joke, and a good song, 
as well as any other fellow in Ireland; and even 
when he was obliged in the way of business to press 
a gentleman hard,—to hunt his man to death,—he 
did it so good-humouredly that his very victim could 
not be angry with him. As for those he served, he 
was their prime favourite; there was nothing they 
could want to be done in the parchment line that 
Murtough could not find out some way of doing; 
and he was so pleasant a fellow, that he shared in 
the hospitality of all the best tables in the county 
He kept good horses, was on every race-ground 
within twenty miles, and a steeple-chase was no 
steeple-chase without him. Then he betted freely, 
and, what’s more, won his bets very generally ; but 
no one found fault with him for that, and he took 
your money with such a good grace, and mostly gave 
you a bon-mot in exchange for it,—so that, next to 
winning the money yourself, you were glad it was 
won by Murtough Murphy. 

The squire read his letter two or three times, and 
made his comments as he proceeded. “ * Working 
heaven and earth to’—ha—-So, that’s the work 
O’Grady’s at—that’s old friendship,—foul—foul ; 
and after all the money I lent him too—he’d better 
take care—I’!] be down on him if he plays false ;— 
not that I'd like that much either;—but—Let’s see 
who’s this is coming down to oppose me t—Sack 
Scatterbrain—the biggest fool from this to himself; 
—the fellow can’t ride a bit,—a pretty member for 
a sporting county! ‘I lodge at a milliner’s’—divil 
doubt you, Murtough; I’ll engage you do.—Bad 
luck to him !—he’d rather be fooling away his time 
ina back-parlour, behind a bonnet-shop, than mind- 
ing the interests of the county. ‘ Pension’—ha!— 
wants it sure enough ;—take care, O’Grady, or by 
the powers I’ll be at you.—You may baulk all the 
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bailiffs, and defy any other man to serve you with a 
writ; but, by jingo! if I take the matter in hand, 
I'll be bound I'll get it done. ‘Stephen’s Green— 
big ditch—where | used to hunt water-rats.’—Divil 
sweep you, Murphy! you'd rather be hunting water- 
rats any day than minding your business.—He’s a 
clever fellow for all that. ‘Favourite biteh—Mrs. 
Egan.’ Ay! there’s the end of it—with his bit o’ 
po’thry too! The divil !” 

The squire threw down the letter, and then his eye 
caught the other two that Andy had purloined. 

** More of that stupid blackguard’s work !—robbing 
the mail—no less !—that fellow willbe hanged some 
time or other. Egad, maybe theyll hang him for 
this! What’s best to be done!—Maybe it will be 
the safest way to see who they are for, and send 
them to the parties, and request they will say no- 

thing: that’s it.” 

The squire here took up the letters that lay before 
him, to read their superscriptions ; and the first he 
turned over was directed to Gustavus Granby O’Gra- 
dy, Esq., Neck-or-nothing Hall, Knockbotherum. 
This was what is called a curious coincidence. Just 
as he had been reading all about O’Grady’s intended 
treachery to him, here was a letter to that individual, 
and with the Dublin post-mark too, and a very grand 
seal. 

The squire examined the arms, and, though not 
versed in the mysteries of heraldry, he thought he 
remembered enough of most of the arms he had seen 
to'say that this armorial bearing Was a strange one 
to him. He turned the letter over and over again, 
and looked at it, back and front, with an expression 
in his face that said, as plain as countenance could 
speak, “ I’d give a trifle to know what is inside of 
this.” He looked at the seal again: ‘ Here’s a 
—goose, I think it is, sitting in a bowl, with cross- 
bars on it, and aspoon in its mouth ; like the fellow 
that owns it,maybe. A with a silver spoon 
in his mouth! Well, here’s the gable-end of a 
house, and a bird sitting on the top of it. Could it 
be Sparrow? There’s a fellow called Sparrow, an 
under-secretary at the Castle. D—n it! I wish I 
knew what it’s about.” 

The squire threw down the letter as he said, 
* D—n it,” but took it up again in a few seconds, 
and catching it edgewise between his fore-finger and 
thumb, gave a gentle pressure that made the letter 

pe at its extremities, and then, exercising the side- 
ong glance which is peculiar to postmasters, wait- 
ing-maids, and magpies who inspect marrow-bones, 
peeped into the interior of the epistle, saying to him- 
self as he did so, ‘* All’s fair in war, aad why not in 
electioneering *’’ His face, which was screwed up 
to the scrutinizing pucker, gradually lengthened as 
he caught some words that were on the last turn-over 
of the sheet, and his brow darkened into the deepest 
frown as he scanned these lines: “* As you very pro- 
perly and pungently remark, poor Egan is a spoon— 
amere spoon.” ‘ Am I a spoon, you rascal ?” said 
the squire, tearing the letter into pieces and throwing 
it into the fire. ‘And so, Misther O’Grady, you say 
I’m a spoon!” and the blood of the Egans rose as 
the head of that pugnacious family strode up and 
down the room: “I’ll spoon you, my buck,—I’!! 
settle your hash ! maybe I’m a spoon you'll sup sor- 
row with yet!” 

Here he took up the poker, and madea very angry 
lunge at the fire, that did not want stirring, and there 
he beheld the letter blazing merrily away. He 
dropped the poker as if he had caught it by the hot 
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I’ve burn’t the letter!” This threw the squire into 
a fit of what he was wont to call his “considering 
cap ;”’ and he sat with his feet on the fender for 
some minutes, occasionally muttering to himself 
what he began with,—“* What the d—! shall I do? 
It’s all owing to that infernal Andy—I’!! murder that 
fellow some time or other. If he hadn’t brought it, 
{ shouldn’t have seen it—to be sure, if I hadn’t 
looked; but then the temptation—a saint couldn’t 
have withstood it. Confound it! what a stupid 
trick to burn it. Another here, too—must burn that 
as well, and say nothing about either of them ;” and 
he took up the second letter, and, merely looking at 
the address, threw it into the fire. He then rang the 
bell, and desired Andy to be sent tohim. As soon 
as that ingenious individual made his appearance, 
the squire desired him with peculiar emphasis to 
shut the door, and then opened upon him with, 

** You unfortunate rascal !’ 

“ Yis, your honour.” 

* Do you know that you might be hanged for what 
you did to-day ?”’ 

* What aid T do, sir?” 

** You robbed the post-office.” 

** How did I rob it, sir?” 

“ You took two letters you had no right to.” 

“It’s no robbery for aman to get the worth of his 
money.” 

* Will you hold your tongue, you stupid villain ! 
I’m not joking: you absolutely might be hanged for 
robbing the post-office.” 

*¢ Sure I didn’t know there was any harm in what 
I done; and for that matther, sure, if they’re sitch 
wondherful value, can’t I go back again wid’em ?” 

“ No, you thief. I hope you have notsaid a word 
to any one about it.” 

%... Not the sign of a word passed my lips about 
it. 

** You’re sure 1” 

“ Sartin.” 

“Take care, then, that you never open your mouth 
to mortal about it, or you'll be hanged, as sure as 
your name is Andy Rooney.” 

“Oh, at that rate I never will. But maybe your 
honour thinks I ought to be hanged?” 

“* No,—because you did not intend to do a wrong 
thing ; but, only I have pity on you, I could hang 
you to-morrow for what you’ve done.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“I’ve burnt the letters, so no one can know an 
thing about the business unless you tell on yourself : 
so remember,—«not a word.” 

“¢ Faith, I’ll be as dumb as the dumb baste.” 

*¢ Go, now ; and, once for all, remember you'll be 
hanged as sure as you ever mention one word about 
this affair.” 

Andy made a bow and a scrape, and left the squire, 
who hoped the secret was safe. He then took a ru- 
minating walk round the pleasure-grounds, revolving 
plans of retaliation upon his false friend O*Grady ; 
and having determined to put the most severe and 
sudden measure of the law in force against him for 
the monies in which he was indebted to him, he only 
awaited the arrival of Murtough Murphy from Dub- 
lin to execute his vengeance. Having settled this 
in his own mind, he became more contented, and 
said, with a self-satisfied nod of the head, ** We’ll 
see who’s the spoon.” 

In a few days Murtough Murphy retarned from 
Dublin, and to Merryvale he immediately proceeded. 
The squire opened to him directly his intention of 





end,as he exclaimed, ** What the d—1 shall I do? 


commencing hostile law proceedings against O‘Gra- 
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dy, and asked what most summary measures could 
be put in practice against him. 

“Oh! various, various, my dear squire,” said 
Murphy ; “ but I don’t see any great use in doing so 
yel,—he has not openly avowed himself.” 

* But does he not intend to coalesce with the other 
party ?”? 

“TI believe so;—that is, if he’s to get the pen- 
sion.” 

** Well, and that’s as good as done, you know ; for 
if they want him, the pension is easily managed.” 

* I’m not so sure of that.” 

** Why, they’re as plenty as blackberries.” 

“Very true; but, you see, Lord Gobblestown 
swallows all the pensions for his own family; and 
there are a great many complaints in the market 
against him for plucking that blackberry-bush very 
bare indeed; and unless Sack Scatterbrain has 
swingeing interest, the pension may not be such an 
easy thing.” 

* But still O’Grady has shown himself not my 
friend.”’ 

**My dear squire, don’t be so hot: he has not 
shown himself yet 

** Well, but he means it.” 

** My dear squire, you oughtn’t to jump a conclu- 
sion like a twelve-foot drain or five-bar gate.” 

** Well, he’s a blackguard.” 

** No denying it; and therefore keep him on your 
side, if you can, or he'll be a troublesome customer 
on the other.”’ 

“I'll keep no terms with him ;—I’ll slap at him 
directly. What can you do that’s wickedest?— 
lacieat, capias—fee-faw-fum, or whatever you call 
it ?”’ 





* Hollo! squire, you’re overrunning your game: 
may be, after all, he won’! join the Scatterbrains, 
and 

*] tell you it’s no matter; he intended doing it, 
and that’s all the same. I'll slap at him,—I’ll 
blister him!” 

Martough Murphy wondered at this blind fury of 
the squire, who, being a good-humoured and good- 
natured fellow in general, puzzled the attorney the 
more by his present manifest malignity against 
O'Grady. But Ae had not seen the turn-over of the 
letter; he had not seen ‘ spoon,’’—the real and 
secret cause of the “war to the knife” spirit which 
was kindled in the squire’s breast. 

“Of course you can do what you please; but, if 
you'd take a friend's advice x 

**T tell you Ill blister him.” . 

** He certainly bled you very freely.” 

* T’ll blister him, I tell you, and that smart. Lose 
no time, Murphy, my boy: let loose the dogs of 
law on him, and harass him till he’d wish the d—1 
had him.” 

“Just as you like; but——” 

* Til have it my own way, I tell you; so say no 
more.” 

**1"ll commence against him at once, then, as you 
wish it; but it’s no use, for you know very well that 
it will be impossible to serve him.” 

** Let me alone for that! I’ll be bound I'll find fel- 
lows to get the inside of him.” 

“Why, his house is barricaded like a jail, and he 
has dogs enough to bait all the bulls in the coun- 
try.’ 

** No matter; just send me the blister for him, and 
I'll engage I'll stick it on him.” 

“ Very well, squire; you shall have the blister as 
soon as it can be got ready. I'll tell you whenever 
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you may send over to me for it, and your messenger 
shall have it hot and warm for him. Good-b’ye, 
uire !”’ 

“* Good-b’ye, Marphy !—lose no time.” 

“In the twinkling of a bed-post. Are you going 
to'Tom Durfy’s steeple-chase ?”’ 

“T’m not sure.” 

“T’ve a bet on it. Did you see the Widow Flana- 
gan lately? Youdidn’t? They say Tom’s push- 
ing it strong there. The widow has money, you 
know, and Tom does it all for the love o’ God; for 
you know, squire, there are two things God hates, 
—a coward and a poor man. Now, ‘Tom’s no cow- 
ard; and, that he may be sure of the love o’ God 
on the other score, he’s making up to the widow ; 
and, as he’s a slashing fellow, she’s nothing loth, 
and, for fear of any one cutting him out, ‘Tom keeps 
as sharp a look-out after her as she does after him. 
He’s fierce on it, and looks pistols at any one that 
attempts putting his comether on the widow, while 
she looks “*as soon as you plaze,” as plain as an 
optical lecture can enlighten the heart of man: in 
short, ‘Tom’s all ram’s horns, and the widow ali 
sheep’s eyes. Good-b’ye, squire!” And Maur- 
tough put spurs to his horse and cantered down the 
avenue, whistling the last popular tune. 

Andy was sent over to Murtough Murphy’s for 
the law process at the appointed time; and, as he 
had to pass through the village, Mrs. Egan desired 
him to call at the apothecary’s for some medicine 
that was prescribed for one of the children. 

«© What’ll I ax for, ma’am ?” 

“I'd be sorry to trust to you, Andy, for remember- 
ing. Here’s the prescription; take great care of it, 
and Mr. M‘Garry will give you something to bring 
back; and mind, if it’s a powder,— 

“Is it gunpowdher, ma’am ?” 

“ No—you stupid—will you listen—TI say, if it’s 
a powder, don’t let it get wet as you did the sugar 
the other day.” 

** No, ma’am.” 

“ And if it’s a bottle, don’t break it as you did the 
last.”” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“* And make haste.” 

** Yis, ma’am:”’ and off went Andy. 

In going through the village he forgot to leave the 
prescription at the apothecary’s, and pushed on for 
the attorney’s: there he saw Murtough Murphy, 
who handed him the law process, enclosed in a 
cover, with a note to the squire. 

“Have you been doing any thing very clever 
lately, Andy ?”’ said Murtough. 

**] don’t know sir,”’ said Andy. 

“Did you shoot any one with soda-water since I 
saw you last?” 

Andy grinned. 

* Did you kill any more dogs lately, Andy ?” 

* Faix, you’re too hard on me, sir: sure I never 
killed but one dog, and that was an accident——” 

“An accident!—Curse your impudence, you 
thief! Do you think, if you killed one of the pack 
on purpose, we wouldn’t cut the very heart out 0 
you with our hunting-whips ?” 

“ Faith, 1 wouldn’t doubt you, sir: but, sure, how 
could J help that divil of a mare runnin’ away wid 
me, and thramplin’ the dogs ?”’ . 

“ Why didn’t you hold her, you thief?” 

“ Hould her, indeed!” you just might as well 
expect to stop fire among flax as that one.” 

* Well, be off with you now, Andy, and take care 
of what I gave you for the squire.” 
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« Oh, never fear, sir,”’ said Andy, as he turned his 
horse’s head homeward. He stopped at the apothe- 
cary’s in the village, to execute his commission for 
the “ misth's.” On telling the son of Galen that he 
wanted some physic “ for one o” the childte up at the 
big house,” the dispenser of the healing art asked 
what physic he wanted. 

“ Faith, I dunna what physic.” 

‘* What’s the matter with the child ?” 

* He’s sick, sir,”’ 

‘* T suppose so, indeed, or you wouldn’t be sent for 
medicine.—You’re always making some blunder. 
You come here, and don’t know what description of 
medicine is wanted.” 

“ Don’t 1?’ said Andy with a great air. 

“ No, you don’t, you omadhaun !”’ said the apothe- 


cary. 

° And fumbled in his pockets, and could not lay 
hold of the paper his mistress entrusted him with 
until he had emptied them thoroughly of their con- 
tents upon the counter of the shop; and then taking 
the prescription from the collection, he said, ** So you 
tell me I don’t know the description of the physic 
I’m to get. Now, you see you're out; for that’s the 
description.”? And he slapped the counter impres- 
sively with his hand as he threw down the recipe 
before the apothecary. 

While the medicine was in the course of prepara- 
tion for Andy, he commenced restoring to his poc- 
kets the various parcels he had taken from them in 
hunting for the recipe. Now, it happened that he 
had laid them down close beside some articles that 
were compounded, and sealed up for going out, on 
the apothecary’s counter; and as the law _—_ 
which Andy had received from Murtough Murphy 
chanced to resemble in form another enclosure that 
lay besideit, containing a blister, Andy, under the 
influence of his peculiar genius, popped the blister 
into his pocket instead of the packet which had 
been conkded to him by the —- and having 
obtained the necessary medicine from M‘Garry, rode 
home with great self-complacency that he had not 
forgot to do a single thing that had been entrusted to 
him. * I’m all right this time,” said Andy tohimself. 

Scarcely had he left the apothecary’s shop when 
another messenger alighted at its door, and asked 
“If Squire O’Grady’s things was ready ?” 

“There they are,” said the innocent M‘Garry, 
pointing to the bottles, boxes, and biister, he had 
made up and set aside, little dreaming that the blis- 
ter had been exchanged for a law process: and 
Squire O’Grady’s own messenger popped into his 
pocket the legal instrument, that it was as much as 
any seven men’s lives were worth to bring within 
gun-shot of Neck-or-nothing Hall. 

Home he went, and the sound of the old gate 
creaking on its hinges at the entrance to the avenue 
awoke the deeped-mouthed dogs around the house, 
who rushed infuriate to the spot to devour the un- 
holy intruder on the peace and privacy of the patri- 
cian O'Grady; but they recognized the old grey 
hack and his rider, and quietly wagged their tails 
and trotted back, and licked their lips at the thoughts 
of the bailiff they had hoped to eat. The door of 
Neck-or-nothing Hall was carefully unbarred and 
unchained, and the nurse-tender was handed the 
parcel from the apothecary’s, and re-ascended to the 
sick-room with slippered foot as quietly as she could; 
for the renowned O’Grady was, according to her ac- 
count, “¢as cross as two sticks;” and she protested, 


Whenever O’Grady was in a bad humour, he had 
a strange fashion of catching at some word that 
either he himself, or those with whom he spoke, had 
uttered, and after often repeating it, or rather mum- 
bling it over in his mouth as if he were chewing it, 
off he started into a canter of ridiculous rhymes to 
the aforesaid word, and sometimes one of these 
rhymes would suggest a new idea, or some strange 
association, which had the oddest effect possible; and 
to increase the absurdity, the jingle was gone 
through with as much solemnity as if he were in- 
dulging in a deep and interesting reverie, so that it 
was difficult to listen without laughing, which might 
prove a serious matter, when O’Grady was in one 
of his dantarums, as his wife used to call them. 

Mrs. O’Grady was near the bed of the sick man 
as the nurse-tender entered. 

** Here’s the things for your honour now,” said 
she in her most soothing tone. 

“I wish the d—l had you and them!” said 
O’Grady. 

**Gusty, dear!” said his wife. 
said stormy instead of gusty.) 

“Oh! they'll do you » your honour,” said the 
nurse-tender, curtsying, and uncorking bottles, and 
opening a pill-box. 

O’Grady made a face at the pill-box, and repeated 
the word * pills,” several times, with an expression 
of extreme disgust— Pills—pills—kills—wills— 
aye—make your wills—make them—take them— 
shake them. When taken—to be well shaken— 
show me that bottle.” 

The nurse-tender handed a phial, which O’Grady 
shook violently. 

“Curse them all,” said the squire. ‘A pretty 
thing to have a gentleman’s body made a perfect 
sink, for these blackguard doctors and apothecaries to 
pour their dirty drugs into—faugh!—drugs—mugs 
—jugs;""—he shook the phial again and looked 
through it. 

** Isn’t it nice and pink, darlin’?”’ said the nurse- 
tender. 

“ Pink !”—said O’Grady, eyeing her askance, as 
if he could have eaten her. ‘ Pink—you old besom 
—pink *? he uncorked the phial and put it to his 
nose. ‘ Pink—phew!” and he repeated a rhyme to 
pink which would not look well in print. 

** Now, sir, dear, there’s a litle blisther just to go 
on your chest—if you plaze——” 

“A what!” 

‘A warm plasther, dear.” 

“A blister you said, you old divil !”” 

** Well, sure, it’s something to relieve you.” 

The squire gave a deep growl, and his wife put in 
the usual appeal of ** Gusty, dear!’’ 

“Hold your tongue, will you? how would you 
like it? I wish you had it on your ——” 

** *Deed-an-deed, dear,—” said the nurse-tender. 

“ By the *ternal war! if you say another word, I’ll 
throw the jug at you!” 

“And there’s a nice dhrop o’ gruel I have on the 
fire for you,”’ said the nurse, pretending not to mind 
the rising anger of the squire, as she stirred the gruel 
with one hand, while with the other she marked her- 
self with the sign of the cross, and said in a mum- 
bling manner, *‘ God presarve us! he’s the most can- 
tankerous Christian I ever kem across !”’ 

“Show me that infernal thing!” said the squire. 

‘¢ What thing, dear ?”’ 

“You know well enough, you old hag!—that 


(She might have 








furthermore, “ that her leart was grey with him.” 
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“Here it is, dear. Now, just open the brust o 
your shirt, an let me put it an you.” 

** Give it into my hand here, and let me see it.” 

“Sartinly, sir;—but I think, if you’d let me 
just ——” 

** Give it to me, I tell you!” said the squire, in a 
tone so fierce that the nurse paused in her unfolding 
of the packet, and handed it with fear and trembling 
to the already indignant O’Grady. But it is only 
imagination can figure the outrageous fury of the 
squire, when, on opening the envelope with his own 
hand, he beheld the law process before him. There, 
in the heart of his castle, with his bars and bolts, and 
bull-dogs, and blunderbusses around him, he was 
served—absolutely served,—and he had no doubt 
the nurse-tender was bribed to betray him. 

A roar and a jump up in bed, first startled his wife 
into terror, and put the nurse on the defensive. 

“You infernal old strap!’ shouted he, as he 
clutched up a handfal of bottles on the table near 
him and flung them at the nurse, who was near the 
fire at the time; and she whipped the pot of gruel 
from the grate, and converted it into a means of de- 
fence against the phial-pelting storm. 

Mrs. O’Grady rolled herself up in the bed-cur- 
tains, while the nurse screeched “ murther!’’ and at 
last, when O’Grady saw that bottles were of no 
avail, he scrambled out of bed, shouting, *“* Where’s 
my blunderbuss !”’ and the nurse-tender, while he en- 
deavoured to get it down from the rack, where it was 
suspended over the mantel-piece, bolted out of the 
door, which she locked on the outside, and ran to the 
most remote corner of the house for shelter. 

In the mean time, how fared it at Merryvale? 
Andy returned with his parcei for the squire, and his 
note from Murtough Murphy, which ran thus : 


My pear Squire,—I send you the biister for 
O’Grady, as you insist on it; bet I think you won’t 
find it easy to serve him with it. 

“* Your obedient and obliged, 
“*Murroucn Murpuy.” 
“To Edward Egan, Esq., Merryvale.” 


The squire opened the cover, and when he saw a 
real instead of a figurative blister, grew crimson with 
rage. He could not speak for some minutes, his in- 
dignation was so excessive. ‘So!’ said he, at last, 
“Mr. Murtough Murphy—you think to cut jokes 
with me, do you? By all that’s sacred! I’ll cut 
such a joke on 1 with the biggest horsewhip I can 
find, that you'll remember it. “ Dear squire, I send 

ow the blister.’ Bad luck to your impidence! 

fait till awhile ago—that’s all. By this and that, 
you'll get such a blistering from me that all the 
spermaceti in M‘Garry’s shop won’t cure you. 


? 





CHAPTER III. 


Squire Ecan was as good as his word. He pick- 
éd out the most suitable horsewhip for chastisi 
the fancied impertinence of Murtough Murphy; a 
as he switched it up and down with a powerful arm, 
to try its weight and pliancy, the whistling of the in- 
strument through the air was music to his ears, and 
whispered of promised joy in the flagellation of the 
jocular attorney. 

“ We’!l see who can make the sorest blister,” said 
the squire. “I'll back whalebone against Spanish 
flies any day. Will you bet, Dick?” said he to his 
brother-in-law, who was a wild helter-skelter sort of 
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fellow, better known over the country as Dick the 
Devil than Dick Dawson. 

“Tl back your bet, Ned.” 

“ There’s no fun in that, Dick, as there is nobody 
to take it up.” 

“Maybe Murtovgh will. 
thrash him; you'd better.’’ 

“ As for him,” said the squire, “ I'll be bound he'll 
back my bet after he gets a taste o’ this :”’ and the 
horsewhip whistled as he spoke. 

“I think he had better take care of his back than 
his bet,” said Dick, as he followed the squire to the 
hall-door, where his horse was in waiting for him, 
under the care of the renowned Andy, who little 
dreamed of the extensive harvest of mischief which 
was ripening in futurity, all from his sowing. 

Don’t kill him quite, Ned,” said Dick, as the 
squire mounted to his saddle. 

“Why, if I went to horsewhip a gentleman, of 
course I should only shake my whip at him; but an 
attorney’ is another affair. And, as I’m sure he’ll 
have an action against me for assault, I think I may 
as well get the worth o’ my money out of him, to say 
nothing of teaching him better manners for the fu- 
ture, than to play off his jokes on his employers.” 
With these words, off he rode in search of the de- 
voted Murtough, who was not at home when the 
squire reached his house; but as he was returning 
through the village, he espied him coming down the 
street in company with Tom Durfy and the widow, 
who were laughing heartily at some joke Murtough 
was telling them, which seemed to amuse him as 
much as his hearers. 

“T’ll make him laugh at the wrong side of his 
mouth,” thought the squire, alighting and giving his 
horse to the care of one of the little ragged boys who 
were idling in the street. He approached Murphy 
with a very threatening aspect, and, confronting him 
and his party so as to produce a halt, he said, as dis- 
tinctly as his rage would permit him to speak, “ You 
little insignificant blackguard, I’ll teach you how 
you'll cut your jokes on me again; J°// blister you, 
my buck!” and, laying hands on the astonished 
Martough with the last word, he began a very smart 
horsewhipping of the attorney. The widow scream- 
ed, Tom Dur y swore, and Murtough roared, with 
some interjectional curses. At last he escaped from 
the squire’s grip, leaving the lappel of his coat in his 
a and Tom Durfy interposed his person 

tween them when he saw an intention on the part 
of the flagellator to repeat his dose of horsewhip. 

“ Let me at him, sir: or by aa 

“Fie, fie, squire—to horsewhip a gentleman like 
a cart-horse.”’ 

“ A gentleman !—an attorney, you mean.” 

“TI say, a gentleman, Squire Egan,” cried Mur- 
tough fiercely, roused to gallantry by the presence 
of a lady, and smarting under a sense of injury and 


Ask him before you 





whalebone. “I’m a gentleman, sir, and demand the 
satisfaction of a gentleman. I put my honour into 
your hands, Mr. Durfy.” 


“Between his finger and thumb, you mean, for 
there’s not a handful of it,”’ said the squire. 

“ Well, sir,” replied Tom Darfy, “little or much, 
I'll take charge of it.—That’s right my cock,” said 
he to Murtough, who, notwithstanding his desire to 
assume a ale air, could not resist the natural im- 
pulse of rubbing his back and shoulders, which tin- 
gled with pain, while he exclaimed, ‘ Satisfaction! 
satisfaction!” 

“* Very well,” said the squire: “you name your- 
self as Mr. Murphy’s friend ?”’ added he to Durfy. 








the 
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“The same, sir,” said Tom. ‘ Whodo you name 
as yours?” 

** T suppose you know one Dick the Divil.’’ 

‘A very proper person, sir; no better; I’ll go to 
him directly.” 

The widow clung to Tom’s arm, and looking ten- 
derly at him, cried, ‘Oh, Tom, Tom, take care of 
your precious life!’ 

‘* Bother !” said Tom. 

“ Al, Squire Egan, don’t be so bloodthirsty !”’ 

“ Fudge, woman!” said the squire. 

“Ah, Mr. Murphy, I’m sure the squire’s very 
sorry for beating you.” 

* Divil a bit,” said the squire. 

“There, ma’am,” said Murphy; you see he’ll 
make no apology.” 

* Apology!” said Durfy ;—* apology for a horse- 
whipping, indeed!—Nothing but handing a horse- 
whip (which I wouldn’t ask any gentleman to do,) 
or a shot, can settle the matter.” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! Tom!’ said the widow. 

‘Ba! ba! ba!” shouted Tom, making a cryin 
face at her. ‘ Arrah, woman, don’t be makin’ a foo 
o’ yourself. Go in there to the ’pothecary’s, and 
get something under your nose to revive you; and let 
us mind our business.” 

The widow, with her eyes turned up, and an ex- 
clamation to Heaven, was retiring to M‘*Garry’s shop, 
wringing her hands, when she was nearly knocked 
down by M‘Garry himself, who rushed from his own 
door, at the same moment that an awful smash of his 
shop-window, and the demolition of his blue and red 
bottles, alarmed the ears of the bystanders, while 
their eyes were drawn from the late belligerent par- 
ties to a chase which took place down the street, of 
the apothecary, roaring “Murder!” followed by 
Squire O’Grady with an enormous cudgel. 

O’Grady, believing that M‘Garry and the nurse- 
tender had combined to serve him with a writ, deter- 
mined to wreak double vengeance on the apothecary, 
as the nurse had escaped him; and, notwithstanding 
all his illness and the appeals of his wife, he left his 
bed, and rode to the village to * break every bone in 
M‘Garry’s skin.” When he entered his shop, the 
pharmacopolist was much surprised, and said, with 
a congratulatory grin at the great man, “ Dear me, 
Squire O’Grady, I’m delighted to see you.” 

“Are you, you scoundrel!” said the squire, 
making a blow of his cudgel at him, which was 
fended by an iron pestle the apothecary fortunately 
had. in his hand. The enraged O’Grady made a rush 
behind the counter, which the apothecary nimbly 
jumped over, crying, “* Murder ;” as he made for the 
door, followed by his pursuer, who gave a back- 
handed slap at the window-bottles en passant, and 
produced the crash which astonished the widow, 
who now joined her screams to the general hue-and- 
ery; for anindiscriminate chase of all the ragamuf- 
fins in the town, with barking curs and screeching 
children, followed the flight of M‘Garry and the 
pursuing squire. 

“What the divil is all this about?” said Tom 
Durfy, laughing. “ By the powers! I suppose 
there’s something in the weather, to produce all this 
fun,—though it’s early in the year to begin thrash- 
ing, the harvest isn’t in yet. But, however, let us 
manage our little affair, now that we’re left in peace 
and quietness, for the blackguards are all over the 
bridge afther the hunt. I°ll go to Dick the Divil im- 
mediately, squire, and arrange time and place.” 

“There’s nothing like saving time and trouble on 


house, I can arrange time and place with you this 
minute, and he will be on the ground with me.” 

“* Very well,” said Tom; “ where is it to be ?”’ 

“Suppose we say the cross-roads, halfway be- 
tween this and Merryvale? There’s very pretty 
ground there, and we shall be able to get our pistols, 
and all that, ready in the mean time between this 
and four o’clock,—and it will be pleasanter to have 
it all over before dinner.” 

“ Certainly, squire,”’ said Tom Durfy ; “ we'll be 
there at four.—Till then, good morning, squire ;” and 
he and his man walked off 

The widow, in the mean time, had been left to the 
care of the apothecary’s boy, whose tender attentions 
were now, for the first time in his life, demanded to- 
wards a fainting lady ; for the poor raw country lad, 
having to do with a sturdy peasantry in every day 
matters, had never before seen the capers cut by a 
lady who thinks it proper, and delicate, and becom- 
ing, to display her sensibility in a swoon ; and truly 
her sobs, and small screeches, and little stampings 
and kickings, amazed young gallipot.—Smelling 
salts were applied—they were rather weak, so the 
widow inhaled the pleasing odour with a sigh, but 
did not recover.—Sal volatile was next put in requi- 
sition—this was somewhat stronger, and made her 
wriggle on her chair, and throw her head about with 
sundry ohs! and ahs!—The boy, beginning to be 
alarmed at the extent of the widow’s syncope, be- 
thought him of assafetida, and, taking down a 
goodly bottle of that sweet-smelling stimulant, gave 
the widow the benefit of the whole jar under her 
nose.—Scarcely had the stopper been withdrawn, 
when she gave a louder screech than she had yet ex- 
ecuted, and, exclaiming “ faugh!” with an expres- 
sion of the most concentrated disgust, opened her 
eyes fiercely upon the offender, and shut up her nose 
between her fore-finger and thumb against the of- 
fence, and snuffled forth at the astonished boy, “ Get 
out o’ that, you dirty cur!—Can’t you let a lady 
faint in peace and quietness !—Gracious heavens! 
would you smother me, you nasty brute Oh, Tom, 
where are you?”—and she took to sobbing forth, 
“Tom! Tom!” and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, to hide the tears that were nof there, while from 
behind the corner of the cambric she kept a sharp 
eye on the street, and observed what was going on. 
She went on acting her party very becomingly, unti) 
the moment Tom Durfy walked off with Murphy ; 
but then she could feign no longer, and jumping up 
from her seat, with an exclamation of “ The brute!” 
she ran to the door, and looked down the street after 
them. “The savage!” sobbed the widow—* the 
hard-hearted monster, to abandon me here to die— 
oh! to use me so—to leave me like a—like a—(the 
widow was fond of similes) like an old shoe—like a 
dirty glove—like a—like I don’t know what!” (the 
usual fate of similes.) ‘Mister Durfy, I’ll punish 
you for this—I will !”’ said the widow, with an ener- 
getic emphasis on the last word; and she marched 
out of the shop, boiling over with indignation, 
through which, nevertheless, a little bubble of love 
now and then rose to the surface; and by the time 
she reached her own door, love predominated, and 
she sighed as she laid her hand on the knocker: 
* After all, if the dear fellow should be killed, what 
would become of me!—oh !—and that wretch, Dick 
ee gg wo of them.—The worst of these 
merry devils is, they are always fighting! 

The squire had Y iden nella homewards, 
and told Dick Dawson the piece of work that was 





these occasions,”’ said the squire. “ Dick is at my 


before them. 
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“ And so he'll have a shot at you, instead of an ac- 
tion?” said Dick. ‘ Well, there’s pluck in that: I 
wish he was more of a gentleman, for your sake. It’s 
dirty work, shooting attorneys.” 

‘**He’s enough of a gentleman, Dick, to make it 
impossible for me to refuse him.” 

“ Certainly, Ned,” said Dick. 

“ Do you know, is he any thing of a shot ?” 

“« Faith, he makes very pretty snipe-shooting ; but 
I don’t know if he has experience of the grass be- 
fore breakfast.” 

«You must try and find out from any one on the 

round; because, if the poor divil isn’t a good shot, 
i wouldn’t like to kill him, and I'll let him off easy 
—I’ll give it to him in the pistol-arm, or so.” 

“Very well, Ned. Where are the flutes ? 1 must 
look over them.” 

“ Here,” said the squire, producing a very hand- 
some mahogany case of Rigby’s best. Dick opened 
the case with the utmost care, and took up one of the 
pistols tenderly, handling it as delicately as if it 
were a young child or a lady’s hand. He clicked 
the lock back and forwards a few times; and, his ear | 
not being satisfied at the music it produced, he said 
he should like to examine them: * At all events, 
they want a touch of oil.” 

“ Well, keep them out of the misthriss’s sight, 
Dick, for she might be alarmed.” 

** Divil a taste,” says Dick; “she’s a Dawson, 
and there never was a Dawson yet that did not know 
men must be men.” 

** That’s true, Dick. I wouldn’t mind so much if 
she wasn’t in a delicate situation just now, when it 
couldn’t be expected of the woman to be so stout; 
so Fo like a good fellow, into your own room, and | 
Andy will bring you any thing you want.” 

Five minutes after, Dick was engaged in cleaning 
the duelling-pistols, and Andy at his elbow, with his 
mouth wide open, wondering at the interior of the | 
locks which Dick had just taken off. 

“Oh, my heavens! but that’s a quare thing, 
Misther Dick, sir,” said Andy, going to take it up. 
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him a pen. Andy went on his errand, and returned, 
after some delay, with an inkbottle. 

- brought you the ink, sir, but I can’t find a 

in.” 
- Confound your numskull! I didn’t say a word 
about ink; I asked for a pen.” 

*¢ And what use would a pin be without ink, now 
I ax yourself, Misther Dick ?” 

“I'd knock your brains outif you had any, you 
omadhaun! Go along and get me a feather, and 
make haste.” 

Andy went off, and, having obtained a feather, re- 
turned to Dick, who began to tip certain portions of 
the lock very delicately with oil. 

““What’s that for, Misther Dick, sir, if you 
plaze ?”’ 

“*To make it work smooth.” 

** And what’s that thing you’re grazin’ now, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘ That’s the tumbler.” 

“O Lord! a tambler—what a quare name for it. 
I thought there was no tumbler but a tumbler for 
punch.” 

‘‘ That’s the tumbler you would like to be cleaning 
the inside of, Andy.” 

“ Thrue for you, sir.—And what’s that little thing 
you have your hand on now, sir ?” 

“* That’s the cock.” 

‘Oh dear, a cock !—Is there e’er a hin in it, sir.” 

“No, nor a chicken either, though there is a 
feather.” 

“ The one in your hand, sir, that you're grazin’ it 
with.” 

“No: but this little thing—that is called the 
feather-spring.” 

“Tt’s the feather, I suppose, makes it let fly.” 

** No doubt of it, Andy.” 

** Well there’s some sinse in that name, then; but 
who'd think of sitch a thing as a tumbler and a cock 
in a pistle? And what's that place that opens and 


| shuts, sir ?”’ 


** The pan.” 
** Well, there’s sinse in that name too, bekaze 
there’s fire in the thing: and it’s as nath’ral to say 





“Keep your fingers off it, you thief, do,” roared 
Dick, making a rap of the turnscrew at Andy's | 
knuckles. | 

‘Sure I'll save you the throuble o’ rubbin’ that, | 
Misther Dick, if you Jet me; here’s the shabby | 
leather.” 

“I wouldn’t let your clumsy fist near it, Andy, 
nor your shabby leather, you villain, for the world. 
Go get me some oil.” 

Andy went on his errand, and returned with a can 
of lamp-oil to Dick, who swore at him for his stupi- 
dity: ‘The divil fly away with you; you never do 
any thing right; you bring me lamp-oil for a pistol.” | 

** Well, sure I thought lamp-cil was the right} 
thing for burnin’.” 

** And who wants to burn it, you savage ?”” 

“* Aren’t you goin’ to fire it, sir ?”’ 

‘Choke you, you vagabond!” said Dick, who 
could not resist laughing, nevertheless ; * be off, and 
get me some sweet oil, but don’t tell any one what 
it’s for.” 

Andy retired, and Dick pursued his polishing of 
the locks. Why he used such a blundering fellow 
as Andy for a messenger might be wondered at, only 
that Dick was fond of fun, and Andy’s mistakes 
were a particular source of amusement to him, and 
on all occasions when he could have Andy in his 
company he made him his attendant. hen the 
sweet oil was produced, Dick looked about for a 


pan to that as to a fryin’-pan—isn’t it, Misther 
Dick ?” ' 

“Oh! there was a great gunmaker lost in you, 
Andy,” said Dick, as he screwed on the locks, 
which he had regulated to his mind, and began to 
examine the various departments of the pistol case, 
to see that it was properly provided. He took the 
instrument to cut some circles of thin leather, and 
Andy again asked him for the name * 0’ that thing.” 

‘* That is called the punch, Andy.” 

‘So, there és the punch as well as the tumbler, 
sir?” 

“Ay, and very strong punch it is, you see, 
Andy ;” and Dick struck it with his little mahogany 
mallet, and cut his patches of leather. 

“* And what’s that for, sir !—the leather, I mane.” 

‘‘ That's for putting round the ball.” 

“Is it for fear ’twould hurt him too much when 
you hot him?” 

** You’re a queer customer, Andy,” said Dick, 
smiling. 

** And what weeshee little balls thim is, sir,” 

“They are always small for duelling-pistols.” 

“ Oh, then him is jewellin’ pistles. Why, musha, 
Misther Dick, is it goin’ to fight a jule you are?” 
said Andy, looking at him with earnestness. 

“No, Andy,—but the master is; but don’t say a 
word about it.” 





feather; but, not finding one, desired Andy to fetch 


“ Not a word for the world. The masther goin’ 
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to fight !—God send him safe out iv it!—Amin. And 
who is he going to fight, Misther Dick ?” 

«« Murphy, the attorney, Andy.” 

“Oh, won't the masther disgrace himself by 
fightin’ the ’torney ?” 

** How dare you say such thing of your master?” 

“] ax your pard’n, Misther Dick; but sure you 
know what [ mane. I hope he’ll shoot him.” 

“ Why, Andy, Murtough was always very good 
to you, and now you wish him to be shot.” 

“Sure, why wouldn’t I rather have him kilt more 
than the masther?” 

** But neither may be killed.” 

‘**Misther Dick,” said Andy, lowering his voice, 
« wouldn't it be an iligant thing to put two balls into 
the pistle instid o’ one, and give the masther a 
chance over the “torney ?” 

“Oh, you murdherous villain!” 

‘** Arrah, why shouldn’t the masther have achance 
over him? sure he has childre, and "Torney Murphy 
has none.” 

“At that rate, Andy, I suppose you’d give the 
master a ball additional for every child he has, and 
that would make eight. So you might as well give 
him a blunderbuss and slugs at once.” 

Dick locked the pistol-case, having made all right; 
and desired Andy to mount a horse, carry it by a 
back road out of the domain, and wait ata certain 
gate he named until he should be joined there by 
himself and the squire, who proceeded at the ap- 
pointed time to the ground. 

Andy was all ready, and followed his master and 
Dick with great pride, bearing the pistol-case after 
them, to the ground where Murphy and Tom Durfy 
were ready to receive them; and a great number of 
spectators were assembled ; for the noise of the busi- 
ness had gone abroad, and the ground was in conse- 
quence crowded. 

Tom Durfy had warned Murtough Murphy, who 
had no experience as a pistol-man that the squire 
was a capital shot, and that his only chance was to 
fire as quickly as he could.—* Slap at him, Morty, 
my boy, the minute you get the word; and if 
you don’t hit him itself, it will prevent his dwelling 
on his aim.” 

Tom Durfy and Dick the Devil soon settied the pre- 
liminaries of the ground and mode of firing; and 
twelve paces having been marked, both the seconds 
opened their pistol-cases, and prepared to load. 
Andy was close to Dick all the time, kneeling beside 
the pistol-case, which lay on the sod; and, as Dick 
turned round to settle some other point on which 
Tom Durfy questioned him, Andy thought he might 
snatch the opportunity of giving his master “ the 
chance” he suggested to his second.—* Sure if Mis- 
ther Dick wouldn’t like to do it, that’s no raison I 
wouldn’t,” said Andy to himself; “and, by the 
powers! I°ll pop in a ball onknownst to him.” And, 
sure enough, Andy contrived, while the seconds were 
engaged with each other, to put a ball into each pis- 
tol before the barrel was loaded with powder, so that, 
when Dick took up his pistols to load, a bullet lay 
between the powder and the touch-hole. Now this 
must have been discovered by Dick, had he been cool ; 
but he and Tom Durfy had wrangled very much 
about the point they had been discussing, and Dick, 
at no time the quietest person in the world, was in 
such a rage, that the pistols were loaded by him 
without noticing Andy’s ingenious interference, and 
he handed a harmless weapon to his brother-in-law 
when he placed him on his ground. 





The word was given. Martough, following his 
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friend’s advice, fired instantly: bang he went, while 
the squire returned but a flash in the pan. He turn- 
ed a look of reproach upon Dick, who took the pis- 
tol silently from him, and handed him the other, 
having carefully looked to the priming, after the ac- 
cident which happened to the first. 

_ Durfy handed his man another pistol also; and, be- 
fore he left his side, said in a whisper, ** Don’t for- 
get; have the first fire.” ’ 

Again the word was given: Murphy blazed away 
a rapid and harmless shot; for his hurry was the 
squire’s safety, while Andy’s murderous intentions 
were his salvation. 

**D—n the pistol!” said the squire, throwing it 
down ina rage. Dick took it up with manifest in- 
dignation, and d—d the powder. 

“Your powder’s damp, Ned.” 

“No, it’s not,” said the squire; “it’s you who 
have bungled the loading.” 

**Me!” said Dick, with a look of mingled rage 
and astonishment: ‘ J bungle the loading of pistols ! 
—I, that have stepped more ground and arranged 
more affairs than any man in the country !—Arrah, 
be aisy, Ned !” 

Tom Durfy now interfered, and said, for the pre- 
sent it was no matter, as, on the part of his friend, 
he begged to express himself satisfied. 

* But it’s very hard we’re not to have a shot,” said 
Dick, poking the touch-hole of the pistol with a 
pricker which he had just taken from the case which 
Andy was holding before him. 

* Why, my dear Dick,” said. Durfy, “as Murphy 
has had two shots, and the squire has not had the re- 
turn of either, he declares he will not fire at him 
again; and, under these circumstances, I must take 
my man off the ground.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said Dick, still poking the touch- 
hole, and examining the point of the pricker as he 
withdrew it. 

** And now Murphy wants to know, since the affair 
is all over and his honour satisfied, what was your 
brother-in-law’s motive in assaulting him this morn- 
ing, for he himself cannot conceive a cause for it.’’ 

“Oh, be aisy, Tom.” 

***Pon my soul it’s true.” 

“Why, he sent him a blister,—a regular apothe- 
cary’s blister,—instead of some law process, by way 
of a joke, and Ned wouldn’t stand it.” 

Durfy held a moment’s conversation with Murphy, 
who now advanced to the squire, and begged to as- 
sure him there must be some mistake in the business, 
for that he had never committed the impertinence of 
which he was accused. 

* All I know is,” said the squire, “that I got a 
blister, which my messenger said you gave him.” 

‘ By virtue of my oath, squire, I never did it! I 
gave Andy an enclosure of the law process.” 

“Then it’s some mistake that vagabond has 
made,” said the squire. ‘* Come here, you sir!” he 
shouted to Andy, who was trembling under the angr 
eye of Dick the Devil, who, having detected a bit 
of lead on the point of the pricker, guessed in a mo- 
ment Andy had been at work; and the unfortunate 
rascal had a misgiving that he had made some 
blunder, from the furious look of Dick. 

‘Why don’t you come here when I call you?” 
said the squire.—Andy laid down the pistol-case, and 
sneaked up to the squire.— What did you do with 
the letter Mr. Murphy gave you for me yesterday ?”’ 

“T brought it to your honour.” 

* No, you didn’t,” said Murphy.. “ You’ve made 
some mistake.” 

Sp. or Mac. QF 
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* Divil a mistake I made,” answered Andy very 
stoutly; “I wint home the minit you gev it to me.” 

* Did you go home direct from my house to the 
squire’s ?” 

« Vis, sir, I did: I wint direct home, and called 
at Mr. M‘Garry’s by the way for some physic for 
the childre.” 

“That's it!” said Murtough; “he changed my 
enclosure for a blister there; and if M‘Garry has 
only had the luck to send the bit o’ parchment to 
O°Grady, it will be the best joke I’ve heard this 
month of Sundays.” 

“He did! he did!” shouted Tom Durfy ; “for 
don’t you remember how O’Grady was after M‘Garry 
this morning.” 

«Sure enough,” said Murtough, enjoying the dou- 
ble mistake. ‘* By dad! Andy, you’ve made a mis- 
take this time that I’ll forgive you.” 

* By the powers o’ war !”’ roared Dick the Devil, 
“T won’t forgive him what he did now, though! 
What do you think ?” said he, holding out the pistols, 
and growing crimson with rage: may I never fire 
another shot if he hasn’t crammed a brace of bullets 
down the pistols before I loaded them: so, no won- 
der you burned prime, Ned.” 

There was a universal laugh at Dick’s expense, 
whose pride in being considered the most accom- 
plished regulator of the duello was well known. 

“ Oh, Dick, Dick! you’re a pretty second,”’ was 
shouted by all. 

Dick, stung by the laughter, and feeling keenly 
the ridiculous position in which he was placed, made 
a rush at Andy, who, seeing the storm brewing, gra- 
dually sneaked away from the group, and when he 
perceived the sudden movement of Dick the Devil, 
took to his heels, with Dick after him. 

“ Hurra!” cried Murphy ; “a race—a race! I'll bet 
on Andy—five pounds on Andy.” 

“Done!” said the squire; “Ill back Dick the 
Devil.” 

“Tare an’ ouns!” roared Murphy; “how Andy 
runs! Fear’s a fine spur.” 

“So is rage,” said the squire. ‘ Dick’s hot-foot 
after him. ill you double the bet ?”’ 

. “Done!” said Murphy. 
The infection of betting caught the bystanders, 
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Andy and Dick the Devil, who still maintained great 
speed. ‘The horsemen made for a neighbouring hill, 
whence they could command a wider view ; and the 
betting went on briskly, varying according to the 
vicissitudes of the race. 

** Two to one on Dick—he’s closing.’’ 

* Done !—Andy will wind him yet.” 

**‘ Well done!—there’s a leap! Hurra!—Dick’s 
down! Well done, Dick!—up again, and going.” 

**Mind the next quickset hedge—that’s a rasper, 
it’s a wide gripe, and the hedge is as thick as a wall 
—Andy’|I stick in it—Mind him !—Well leap’d, by 
the powers!—Ha! he’s sticking in the hedge— 
Dick’I| catch him now.—No, by jingo! he has push- 
ed his way through—there, he’s going again at the 
other side.—Ha! ha! ha! ha! look at him—he’s in 
tatthers!—he has left half of his breeches in the 
hedge.” 

“Dick is over now.—Hurra!—he has lost the 
skirt of his coat—Andy is gaining on him.—Two to 
one on Andy!” 

* Down he !”? was shouted, as Andy’s foot 
slipped in making a dash at another ditch, into which 
he went head over heels, and Dick followed fast, 
and disappeared after him. 

“ Ride! ride!”? shouted Tom Durfy ; and the 
horsemen put their spurs in the flanks of their steeds, 
and were soon up to the scene of action. There was 
Andy, roaring murder, rolling over and over in the 
muddy bottom of a deep ditch, floundering in rank 
weeds and duck’s meat, with Dick fastened on him, 
pummelling away most unmercifully, but not able 
to kill him altogether, for want of breath. 

The horsemen, in a universal screech of laughter, 
dismounted, and disengaged the unfortunate Andy 
from the fangs of Dick the Devil, who was dragged 
from out of the ditch much more like a scavenger 
than a gentleman. 

The moment Andy got loose, away he went again, 
with a rattling “ Tally ho!” after him, and he never 
cried stop till he earthed himself under his mother’s 
bed in the parent cabin. 

Murtough Murphy characteristically remarked, 
that the affair of the ie had taken a very whimsical 
turn :—* Here are you and I, Squire, who went out 
to shoot each other, safe and well, while one of the 





and various gages were thrown down and taken up 
upon the speed of the runners, who were getting ra- | 
pidly into the distance, flying over hedge and ditch 
with surprising velocity, and from the jevel nature | 
of the ground an extensive view could not be obtain- | 
ed; therefore Tom Durfy, the steeple-chaser, cried, | 
** Mount, mount! or we’ll lose the fun: into our 

saddles and after them !”” 

Those who had steeds took the hint, and a nume- 
rous field of horsemen joined in the chase of Handy 


seconds has come off rather worse for the wear; an¢ 
a poor devil, who had nothing to say to the matter ir 
hand, good, bad, or indifferent, is nearly killed.” 

The Squire and Murtough then shook hands, and 
parted friends in half an hour after they had met as 
foes: and even Dick contrived to forget his annoy- 
ance in an extra stoup of claret that day after dinner 
—filling more than one bumper in drinking confusion 
to Handy Andy, which seemed a rather unnecessary 
malediction. 





THE LATE EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 


A curious instance of Lord Westmorland’s pre- 
sence of mind is on record. His lordship was twice 
married, and his first union was a runaway match. 
He had paid his addresses to the only daughter of the 
tich banker of Temple-bar, Mr. Child. This gentle- 
man being averse to the marriage, the suitor, possess- 
ing the lady’s affections, determined to run away 
with his bride. In consequence, a postchaise and 
four, wn beau matin, carried away the confident pair; 


(pair of postilions and two pair of fleet horses were 
soon in request. Stimulated by the lavish promises 
of the rich banker, lost time was compensated for 
by the postilions, and the gay Lothario soon had the 

3 ir of beholding Mr. Child’s equipage neck 
and neck with his own. In this crisis of fate, how- 
ever, his presence of mind did not forsake him, and, 
drawing a pistol, he shot dead one of the leaders of 
the pursuing post-chaise. Before the horse could be 
detached from the harness and a substitute procured, 
it was too late to pursue the fugitives, who were 





but the affair having reached the papa's ears, another 


uickly married by the grimy high-priest of Gretna. 
q y y grimy high-p: ing Pod 
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Tne Process oF Fresco Parntine consists in this: 
A well-dried wall is covered over with one or two lines 
(about 1-16th of an inch thick) of a carefully prepared 
mortar, made of fine sand and old lime ; which serves as 
the ground of the painting, and esses the property, 
so long as it is in a damp state, of fixing the colours ap- 
plied to it without the aid of size or any other medium ; 
so that neither when dry nor by means of water can they 
be effaced, but in the course of time become more com- 
pletely united with the surface of the wall. This union 
of the pigment with the mortar prepared as above is not 
merely a mechanical adhesion, but a real chemical cohesion. 
For the lime thus slacked in the wet mortar has the pecu- 
liar property during its drying, or setting, of working to 
the surface, and owing to the absorption of carbonic acid 
from the atmospheric air, to become there crystallized toa 
fine transparent enamel; which the colouring matter 
when applied thoroughly penetrates, invests, and thus is 
itself fixed. ‘This crystallized surface, a kind of stalactyte 
formation, is with difficulty soluble in water, and is not 
‘destroyed by other atmospheric influence; but, by the 
continued chemical action of the carbonic acid and mois- 
ture, it as it were becomes still further concreted, or 
harder and harder still. In this chemical union of the 
pigment with the lime, (which is copes to the mortar, 
or to the colours themselves, as a hydrat of lime, but 
which in the end at least partly passes into a carbonized 
neutral salt,) the condition exists, that those pigments not 
affected by ardent lime are alone fit to be employed in 
Fresco. Therefore, not only is the use of vegetable and 
animal pigments in general excluded, but those even of 
the mineral kingdom which contain elemental properties 
in too great affinity to the lime; for otherwise they lose 
their own former natural condition, and enter into anew 
one with the lime, whereby the colour becomes changed. 
The colours employed are in general earths. And as the 
damp state of the mortar as prepared is the cause of the 
cohesion of the colour, it follows that the setting of the 
mortar must proceed with the yy of the painting: 
therefore this must be conducted bit by bit ; and no more 
mortar must be placed on the wall than can be finished 
in one day. ‘ 

Unless the artist be possessed of great powers of imagi- 
nation and of rapid execution, it will be requisite for him 
to prepare a finished sketch, wrought to its proper hue 
and colour, and so well digested that there may be no 
necessity for making any essential alteration in the design. 
When the cartoon is elaborately prepared, the greatest 
eare is next requisite to ascertain the fitness of the wall 
to receive the colour. The mortar that forms the ground 
of the painting should be well examined, to clear it from 
jumps, to lay it on perfectly even, and to polish it per- 
fectly smooth—for small inequalities in the surface will 
produce great irregularities in the drawing. The brushes 
and pencils should be long and soft, otherwise they may 
rake or raise the painting; the colours should be arranged 
in pots or basins, and those most likely to be employed 
largely composed ; and several palettes with raised edges 
should be ready at hand to work from, or assist in com- 
comme the hues requisite to produce a brilliant and 
1armonious effect. As the colours become lighter when 
dry or as they appear when wet, they should be well 
tested: to effect which, a few pieces of brick or of any 
absorbent stone should be provided, for these absorbing 
the water, the colours appear very nearly of the same 
hue that they will be when the fresco isdry. Experience 
must be the best guide as to the state of the wall most 
fit to receive the colour. I have found it recommended, 
not to begin until the layer of mortar is hard enough to 
resist the pressure of the finger, as otherwise the colours 
would spread, and prevent all ibility of neatness and 
clearness in execution; which is to be effected with great 
rapidity and lightness of hand. 

he wall thus prepared, the artist stretches a large car- 
toon over the portion to be painted, and, without injury 
to this, traces his design upon the mortar. Sometimes 
these cartoons are coloured, the better to guide the artist ; 
and as in drying the colours become lighter, they are ap- 
plied with a relative darker tint. ‘0 correct any ine- 


quality, it is customary to retouch it with a colour in dis- 


temper, or some other process; though on this Vasari 
observes—‘‘ Quelli che cercano Javorar in muro, lavorino 
virilmente a fresco; e non ritocchino a secco, perché 
oltra Desser cosa vilissima rende piti corta vita alle pit- 
ture.’ 

Gegenbauer has made very successful attempts at 
Rome in covering canvass tightly stretched, witha mortar 
composed of lime and gypsum, and then painting on it in 
fresco; so that by these means he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing removable pictures, among others, Cupid and 
Psyche, Hercules and Omphale, remarkable for the ex- 
treme delicacy of their handling and colour. He speaks 
in high terms of the advantages afforded by this method ; 
as the artist is enabled, by damping the back of the can- 
vass, and consequently the mortar which forms the ground 
of the picture, to paint, not only two but probably three 
days on the same portion of the work. But the author of 
this method never seriously intended that other paintings 
(not treated as experiments, and not from absolute ne- 
cessity to be afterwards inserted in walls) should be simi- 
larly painted for the mere purpose of this advantage. 

An opinion has prevailed that Fresco was used for the 
decoration of the temples at the earliest period of Greek 
art, and that the pictures mentioned by Pausanias as 
poe oy Polygnotus of Thasos (B. C. 422) in the 

sche at Delphi, which had been converted from a club- 
house into a picture-gallery, and the Pecile at Athens, 
were executed in this manner. It is certain that, instead 
of employing the various shades of white and black only, 
he improved his art by the introduction of new materials, 
and applied to the pictures with delicacy and taste the 
different powers of four colours. But it is difficult to fix 
the period of its origin: applicable to the purpose of ex- 
tensive decoration, it was early adopted by the Egyptians, 
Etruscans, and Romans. The ancient Romans united 
Fresco and Distemper together ; and it is probable that 
this latter process—by which the colour is fixed by size, 
ona dry surface—was first adopted. The experiments 
made by Sir H. Davy on — « found at the Baths of 
Titus and Herculaneum, would, I think, confirm this 
opinion. Its best period is stated to be that from Giotto 
to Rafaelle ; its worst, that of Andrea Pozzo and his con- 
temporaries. ‘The present German school has been form- 
ed within the last twenty-five years. Carstens and 
Schick first attempted its revival; Wachter and Koch, 
their followers, struggled with success against the indif- 
ference of their time. It was the Chevalier Bartholdy 
who first employed Cornelius, Overbeck, Veith, and 
Schadow, at his villa on Mount Pincio. At the Villa 
Massimi, Julius Schnorr executed frescoes from Ariosto, 
Overbeck from Tasso, and Veith with Koch from Dante. 
Schnorr’s power in landscape was shown at the Villa 
Bartholdy ; in which department Karl Rottman has of 
late attained unexpected excellence. But it is at Munich 
the power of these artists has been chiefly displayed. 
Cornelius, as Director, has here designed elaborate paint- 
ings at the Glyptothek, and a series of beautiful draw- 
ings, representing the most interesting period of the lives 
of the most eminent Italian and Dutch painters, from 
Cimabue to Rubens, for the arcades of the Pinakothek. 

Of its fitness for decoration at the New Houses of 
Parliament—whether our climate be favourable for its 
adoption—whether the smoke of London be more deadly 
than the smoke of Roman candles—whether its style 
should be symbolic or dramatic—I do not discuss ; feel- 
ing assured that by you, and by other practised judges, 
these points will be well considered for the public good. 
But sbould it be adopted, I must be permitted to hope 
that the English artists may meet, as the Germans have 
met, with the sympathy and moral support of their coun-- 
trymen: feeling assured that, thus sanctioned, we have 
ability sufficient to represent history with truth and na- 
tional feeling with refinement. 

In a country like this, where party spirit has become a 
kind of religion, while religion gives strength to party- 
spirit—where wealth, not knowledge, is power, and the 
opinions of wealth have the influence of taste—where 
commerce and commercial pursuits become the instruc- 
tors of the masses—it is not surprising either that the fine 
arts should be neglected, or patronized more from vanity 
than esteem. Therefore is it that portrait-painting now 
so exclusively predominates ; that elderly gentlemen are 
disinterred from country-towns to be exhibited as Platos 





robed in flannel, instructing British youth ; that Mryors 
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are painted after the manner of the Picts, and hung at 
the expense of the corporation. Is a man promoted? he 
stands rwbrick on the wall: ordered to India, we see him 
‘* prior to his departure.”’ Does he write a fashionable 
novel? we have his lofty personification: and while the 
reigning passion or the reigning toast is eternally repeated, 
we are surfeited in addition with what are termed ‘‘ Fa- 
mily Pieces,’’ in every variety of wretchedness, human, 
mental, or artistic. And for this Art is derided, and the 
artist censured. Feltham was right—*‘ It is from where 
there is no judgment that the severest judgment comes ;”” 
for let it be remembered that art struggles here with dif_i- 
culties unknown in other lands. ‘To the Greek, the fine 
arts were the symbolic forms of the beautiful which he 
worshipped in every varied expression. ‘To the Roman, 
more practical and less refined, they were yet the histo- 
rians of his fame : ’ 

“ Religione patrum, multos servata per annos.’’ 
Christianity early assumed a symbolism ; it became em- 
blematic at a later period : 

** Propterea visum nobis, opus utile, totis 

Felicis domibus pictura illudere sancta.”’ 

But it was the worship of the Virgin which tended to the 
poetry of religion, and acted as*the conservator of art, 
until it became the parent of that refined sense of the 
beautiful which was the inspiration of modern Italy. 
From that hour the Roman Catholic religion consecrated 
it to its service, and made art honoured and reverenced 
by the sovereigns of the earth; from that hour it was 
protected alike by the social affections and the moral feel- 
ings. The decline of art in England may be dated from 
the Reformation. The Church excluded all adventitious 
aid to devotion, forbade all symbolic representation, and 
fixed the worship of the Deity on the abstract concep- 
tions of the mind. And the people echoed this feeling : 
a picture in a church, if not profane, was Popish; and 
that opinion has been preached and mitred until this day. 
Nor has the Government in any manner directed atten- 
tion to the encouragement of British Art. Individuals 
have therefore chiefly fostered that branch which to them 
is of most interest—the small picture of familiar life, or 
the portrait, ‘‘ which revives the affections of the living 
by recalling the memory of the dead.’’ 

Can we blame the artist because his nature is subdued 
to what he works in? can we say, produce great compo- 
sitions, admire his ability, and refuse him its reward ? 
The world has ever some cant phrase: it recommends a 
man to work for-fame ; and then punishes his exertions, 
by starvation. It is because I believe that Fresco can 
attain the highest aims of art—it is because I feel that as 
a branch of art it is deserving Of assistance—it is because 
I am convinced that as a school of art it wilk tend to raise, 
to give a higher direction, a more extensive field, to the 
abilities of our own artists—that I have endeavoured to 
explain, by the resources of others, what are its princi- 
ples, what it purposes, and what it can effect. Tresco- 
painting was restored to Rome by the influence of Au- 
gustus: capable of enslaving his country, he concealed 
the habits and form of tyranny, by the graceful exercise 
of its power. It has been reserved for the Sovereign of 
this great empire to consolidate peace, to extend the 
blessings of education, and to encourage the refinements 
of social life : 

“ Tantus amor laudum, tante est Victoria cure.’’ 

S. R. H.—Spectator, Jan. 1. 

Generat Expianation or THe NotsE oF THUNDER, 
py M. Tessan.—London Electrical Society, Dec. 21.— 
The author says, ‘‘ when a body is charged with elec- 
tricity, it is well known that it arranges itself on the sur- 
face, and, by a repulsive power pressing outwards, it has 
a tendency to escape, were it not restrained by the cir- 
cumambient non-conducting medium (air.)’’ This pres- 
sure outwards against the air relieves the body of a cer- 
tain portion of atmospheric pressure. Solid bodies suffer 
no change by this diminution of pressure: but when such 
bodies as clouds are so circumstanced, they naturally ex- 
pand, and. continue expanding until the two forces are in 
equilibrio. If, then, an escape of electricity occurs, the 
equilibrium is disturbed, the cloud contracts, the vapour 
conglomerates into rain, or, when the abstraction of heat, 
consequent on contraction, is great, into hail, a partial 
vacuum is formed, the air rushes in, producing the va- 
rious noises of thunder.—Literary Gazette, Dec. 25. 
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Notice on a NEW GaLvanic Barrer 
Melsen, of Maestricht.—This paper, which era Vos 
by drawings, describes improvements in the Wollaston 
battery, by means of which a simple and effectual instry 
ment, possessed of no little power, is obtained occupy: 
ing a very little space. It is effected by ' 
the zinc, and placing the metals as near as }-] 
inch—no partitions are needed in the tr 
metals may be instantly removed from their solution, 
Attached to this paper was a note by the secretary, re 
commending the still fyrther improvements which have 


for one-liquid batteries, 


— recently adopted in Englan 


Grotoeicat Map or France.—Paris Letter—Acaden 
of Sciences, Paris—Sitting of Dec. 20.—Communicativa 
was made to the members of the completion of the great 

eological map of France, by Messrs. Dufresnoy and 
lie de Beaumont. It was commenced in 1823 by these 
ee. under the dircction of the late M. Brochant 
e Villiers: eleven by wg were occupied in geological re- 
searches in loco, and the other seven years in the classi- 
fication of materials, in drawing, engraving, &c. The 
map divided into several sheets, is now published, with a 
volume of descriptive letter-press. It is spoken of by all 
competent judges as one of the most important scientific 
productions of the present century.—Jb., Jan. 1. 


Tue Six Worm.—A series of observations and ques- 
tions was addressed to the Academy, from the Minister 
of Marine, on the natural history of the silk worm, with 
the view of propagating the growth of silk in the West 
Indies. M. Perrottet had been sent out to examine into 
the best means of promoting this object. This gentle. 
man had remarked that silkworm’s eggs carried to the 
West Indies from Franceyand kept in those hot countries 
for seven or eight years, could not be hatched until the 
end of eight or nine months notwithstanding the high 
temperature, and then only at long and irregular inter- 
vals; but when the same eggs were put in an ice-house 
for four or five months, they were hatched within ten 
days from their being exposed to the circumambien: 
atmosphere, and néarly all at once. Directions for the 
proper treatment of worms under these circumstances 
were demanded of the Academy. The subject was te- 
ferred to the Section of Rural Economy.—Jb., Jan. 1. 


Hasrts or Swattows.—Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
Nov. 29.—M. Robert sent in a paper, containing some 
observations on the habits of swa!lows in Southern Rus- 
sia. He had found, among other curious circumstances, 
that the upper surfaces or roofs of the holes, which these 
birds bored in the sand cliffs on the banks of the Volga, 
were covered with a kind of animal glue. This sub- 
stance was found to be of a fishy origin, and was be 
lieved to be the spawn of — the sturgeon, 
which abounds _ that — e a t 7 —- 
water and apply it to this use, with the intention, mo: 
probably, of preventing the loose sand from falling in 
upon them.—Jb., Dec. 25. 


Discovery of a Patytive sy Rusens.—A letter 
from Brussels, of the 18th instant, states that a 
painting by Rubens has just been discovered. ‘The sub- 
ject is the battle of the Amazons; of which there aH 
finished sketch in the Gallery of Munich, which is “ 
known to connoisseurs by the engravings. This new . 
discovered painting is said to be one of the most highly 
finished ond the most powerfully coloured 
master. It is in the possession of M. Lamoens, 
amateur of Antwerp.— Courier. 


Breakwater orr Bricnton.—Captain Taylor, - 
inventor of the floating breakwater, has been Le Tein. 
for the last few days, accompanied by Adm | oe 
son, Captain M‘Quhae, and other directors 
tional Floating Breakwater Company, ae ee 
ments for the immediate commencement of re Ne 
and harbour off Brighton, on a very gra : e. + 
tices have been given to obtain an Act of re “4 
enable the town to collect tolls, &c. Cueg ‘ 

ition is expected from the Commissioners 0 

am Harbour: as, at present, any vessel unloading A 
Brighton is compelled to pay toll to that eye 
public company is forming here to carry out 





in view.—Britannia, Nov. 20. 
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ny or Compressep Arr To Suips.—Acade- 
At Science, Paris—Sitting of Dec. 6.—Lieut. de 
Chunberet presented to the Academy, with the authori- 


“of the Minister of Marine, a memoir upon a me- 
wine gating the movements of ships of war under 
sil circumstances, especially during action. He proj 

in the forepart of a ship, below the water-line, a 
evinder of strongly compressed air. On either side, this 
cylinder to communicate with the exterior of the vessel 
by means of a pipe traversing the ship’s side perpendicu- 
lar to the keel, but opens parallel to the keel. The 
com air would be allowed to escape through these 
pipes, by means of valves, regulated at pleasure ; and the 
impulse given to the water by means of the compressed 
mPvould impart a motion to the head of the ship. A 
commission, composed of admirals de Freycinet, de Bon- 
emps, and Roussin, was appointed.—Lit. Gaz., Dee. 18. 

Lerrern From Mr. Lyett to Dr. Fitton, on some of the 
Phenomena connected with the Coal-measures and older 
Strata of Pennsylvania.—Geological Society, Nov. 17.— 
Mr. Lyell’s attention, from the period of his arrival in 
America to the date of this communication (15th Octo- 
ber,) had been principally devoted to the great succession 
of Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous rocks of Penn- 
svivania and New York; but he confines his present 
remarks more particularly to the phenomena presented 
by the coal-measures, and the extension to America of 
ir. Logan’s generalizations respecting the beds of fire- 
cay containing stigmaria, which occur beneath each 
stratum of coal in the Glamorganshire coal-field. 

Mr. Lyell first visited the collieries of Blossberg, on the 
extreme northern frontier of Pennsylvania; and in the 
examination of which he was assisted by Dr. Saynisch, 
president of the mines. ‘The strata, both in detail and as 
awhole bear an exact analogy to British coal-measures ; 
adhe found beneath every seam, except one, a bed of 
fire-clay varying from one to six feet in thickness, and 
containing abundance of stigmaria, with their leaves at- 
txched to the stems. All the specimens seen in situ, 
with one exception, were parallel to the planes of stratifi- 
cation; but the leaves penetrated the clay in all directions. 
The roof of the coal-seams is usually composed of bitu- 
minous shales; but sometimes of very micaceous grits, 
which afford a great variety of ferns and other plants, all 
of them agreeing, generally at least, with those common 
in British coal-measures. " 

Mr. Lyell afterwards examined the anthracitic deposits 
at Pottsville, in the southern part of the en un- 
der the guidance of Prof. H. D. Rogers; also the coal- 

ld of Tamaque, the Lehigh-summit mine, the Room- 
Run mines on the Nesquahoning, and the Beacon Mea- 
dow or Middle coal-field; in all of which districts he 
found beneath each coal-seam a bed of fire-clay contain- 
ing stigmaria, and in the overlying sandstone, or roof, 
various species of ferns. Mr. Logan has likewise lately 
made a series of independent observations on the carbo- 
uiferous deposits of North America; and*Mr. Lyell an- 
nounced that that gentleman has found beds of fire-clay 
with stigmaria, under the coal-seams of Nova Scotia. 
The Pottsville district, and the Lehigh-summit mines, 
were illustrated by sections given to Mr. Lyell by Prof. 
H. D. Rogers, who has been engaged during five years 
in the government geological survey of Pennsylvania. 
The former section extended from the north of Pottsville 
to the country ranging immediately south of Orwigsburg. 
At the point where Mr. Lyell’s examination amu 
the coal-measures are vertical; but in an excavation from 
Whieh the anthracite had been removed, the bed occupy- 
oP the position of the under-clay presented impressions 
of stems and leaves of stigmaria, unaccompanied, as 

» by any other plants; and the stratum which re- 
presented the roof of coal contained leaves of pecopteris, 
— impressions, and calamites. ‘T’o the south of 
“ese Vertical measures is a deposit, inclined at an equally 
angle of quartzose conglomerate, beds of which al- 
— with seams of anthracite at the junction of the two 

— Proceeding farther southward, there are dis- 

Played"successively, 1. a vast series of shale, grey 
tone and red sandstone, which Mr. Lyell considers 

88 portions of the old red sandstone ; and, 2. olive-colour- 
shales, with Devonian fossils, the strata of the whole 

; = are nearly vertical. Yet further south, and at 
distance from Orwigsburg, the olive-shales are 





Succeeded by highly inclined strata, assigned by Mr. | 
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Lyell to the upper Silurian rocks, and through which 
protrudes an axis of beds, considered by him to be com- 
posed of lower Silurian strata. Lastly, on the southern 
confines of the section is a —~* of Devonian or olive-co- 
loured shales. The above geological classification differs 
from that of previous observers; but Mr. Lyell has been 
induced to ay itin consequence of an examination of 
a portion of the State of New York, subsequently to his 
visit to Pottsville. At the ‘‘ Lehigh-summit mines’’ a 
bed of anthracite, more than forty feet thick, is quarried 
in open day, ry! feet of sandstone being entirely re- 
moved to work the coal. With respect to the long ob- 
served fact, that the anthracite coal is confined to the 
Atlantic side of the Alleghanies, and the bituminous to 
the more inland and less disturbed region; and with re- 
spect to the supposition that the former belonged to the 
transition, and the latter to the secondary period,—Mr. 
Lyell states that both varieties clearly overlie the old 
red sandstone, and contain the same vegetable remains; 
and he is of opinion that the change from the bituminous 
to the anthracitic condition was a concomitant of the up- 
heaval and folding of the rocks, the conversion bein 
most complete where the beds have been most disturbed. 
Mr. Lyell has also examined the cretaceous strata of 
New Jersey, accompanied by Mr. Conrad; and he 
states that the fossils which he collected from its different 
members bear a striking analogy with those of the equi- 
valent series of Europe, especially of the craie-tufeau of 
Normandy. e has likewise examined, in company 
with Prof Silliman, the new red and intrusive trap in 
Connecticut : and lastly, he has visited the falls of Nia- 
ra, and is of opinion that he can prove their recession 
y new arguments, drawn from the position of a fluviatile 
ent, which he has traced below the cataract.—Jb., 
ec. 4. 


Snow on Rartroaps Merten sy Steam.—Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, Dec. 7th.—A curious idea was pro- 
posed by M. de Lucy for preventing accidents on rail- 
roads by the congelation of snow on the rails, a circum- 
— — - often ee ger to turn = vehicles 
off the lines. He proposed that a pipe propelling a cer- 
tain quantity of steam, should be ieok with its orifice 
before each forewheel of the locomotive engine, by which 
means the snow would be totally melted before the con- 
tact of the wheel should take place. It had been found 
on the Basle and Strasbourg railroad last winter that the 
oil had become frozen in the machinery, whereby an ac- 
cident had been occasioned; and, to remedy this, M. de 
Lucy proposed that small pipes of steam (confined) should 
be made to circulate through certain portions of the ma- 
chinery in locomotive engines, so as to keep up a suffi- 
cient degree of heat. This applied only to the more de- 
licate portions of the machinery. M. de Lucy further 
recommended that steam should be used for melting the 
snow accumulated in the streets during the winter, in 
order to facilitate the process of scavengering.—Jb., De- 
cember 11. 


Rounp Towers 1n InELanp.—The original purpose 
of these ancient forms of architecture has ever been a 
uestion of high antiquarian interest; and the opinion 
that they were places of sepulture (with perhaps other 
attributes) has n strongly maintained and denied. 
The reeent finding of some human bones within the 
basement of the tower at Ardmore having revived the 
discussion, fuel has been added to the flame by the far- 
ther discovery of other bones at a little distance from the 
former, and of a fragment of an Ogham inscription con- 
taining nine letters in the name of the ruined church ad- 
joining. ay upon these events, a party of 
rish antiquaries have proceeded to examine the towers 
at Cashel and Cloyne. In the first, the interior was filled 
with loose earth and human bones to the depth of two 
feet—then a mass of solid stone-work, the original floor, 
and 5 feet 9 inches below the door. This being penetrat- 
ed, the excavation was carried down to the rock on which 
the foundations were laid, and no sepulchral remains 
found. A few minute fragments of charcoal were lying 
at the base. In the second, on the contrary, where the 
solid floor was under two feet of rubbish, as before, it 
was of small stones laid in gravel, and firmly bedded ; 
but under this, within a space of six feet diameter, were 
discovered three skeletons, laid west and east—two of 
them side by side, and the third under these. ‘Thus it 
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has been ascertained that the towers of Tirnahoe, Ram 
Island, Ardmore, and Cloyne, were, among other uses, 
appropriated as sepulchres, whilst similar buildings, such 
as Cashel and Kinneh, were notso employed. Whether 
pagan or Christian, remains a mystery; but it is curious 


that all the sites where Ogham inscriptions have been 
_ are of decidedly heathen origin.— Literary Gazette, 
lec. 4. 


Tue Fosstz Remains or a Stora and an armadillo, 
each as large as a rhinoceros, from South America, have 
recently been added to the museum oi the Royal College 
of Surgeons, by purchase ; the sum of 300/. having been 
disbursed by the council to secure for their collection of 
comparative anatomy these rare animals, of which onl 
very small portions have hitherto reached Europe. Al- 
though we have given the fossils the names of the diminu- 
tive quadrupeds to which they are most nearly allied, 
the extinct giants present differences which anatomists 
regard as entitling them to distinct names. The ancient 
representative of the armadillo is called Glyptodon, and 
was covered with a bony coat of mail, eight feet in length, 
and upwards of a yard in breadth. The gi antic sloth, 
or Mylodon, ey from its teeth to have ay on leaves; 
but being too bulky to climb trees, like the small sloths 
of the present day, it is supposed that he uprooted and 
pulled them down, for which the animal seems, by the 
strength of its bones, to have been well adapted. Be 
that as it may, the fossil animal which has arrived in Eng- 
land has had an extensive fracture along the upper part 
of the skull, such as the fall of a tree might be supposed 
to produce ; and this accident has occurred some time be- 
fore its death: for though the upper bone of the skull 

been driven in, the fracture is healed as completely 
as if the creature had been under the care of the most ex- 
perienced of the faculty, in whose museum his remains 
are henceforth destined to form a principal ornament.—Jb. 


Marks or Masons 1n Tue Mippte Aaes.—Society of 
Antiquaries, Dec. 16.—Mr. G. Godwin, jun., communi- 
cated a nee **On the marks of the masons re 
in the middle ages, discovered on the stones of their 
buildings.’” These marks, slightly incised in the surface 
of the stone, and consisting sometimes of a mere arrange- 
ment of lines, and at others of figures, such as shoes, moons 
stars, daggers, spears, &c. were first observed by some 
of the continental antiquaries, and are of great interest as 
enabling us to trace the same parties of workmen in far 
distant lands. e marks are generally found in the 
cathedrals and larger buildings. e are glad to see that 
Mr. Godwin has discovered them in buildings in Eng- 
land, and we hope that the hint will lead to further re- 
searches.—Jb., Dec. 18. 


Impression oF a Crucirix in a TRret.—Academy of 
Sciences, Paris-——Sitting of December 6.—M. Berton, 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts, laid on the table 
a fragment of a tree, cut in the forest of Eu, in the 
interior of which the complete impression of a cruci- 
fix was found. The tree was about a foot in diameter, 
and on splitting it open the impression was found. One 
of the secretaries of the Academy observed that the 
circumstance in question was not without parallel, va- 
rious objects and impressions of objects having been 
found in the heart of timber-trees. Objects, on Cecom- 
ing accidentally attached to any wounded part of a young 
tree, are easily grown over by the fresh bark, and thus 
become permanently enveloped within the coats of wood 
which ultimately grow over them.—Jb. 


Discovery or Fresco Paintines.— Society of Antiqua- 
ries, Dec. 2d.—Mr. H. Gurney, vice-president, in the 
chair. A paper was read from Mr. Halliwell, accom- 
panying drawings by Mr. J. A. Cahusac, of fresco- 

intings discovered on the walls of the church of Is- 
ip, near Oxford. Islip is said to have been the birth- 
place of —! Edward the Confessor; and some part 

the church is very ancient, apparently the remains 
of an older structure than the present. The paintings 
discovered in it, about two years ago, are on the walls of 
the more modern part, and are apparently of the fifteenth 
century. There is reason for believing that the whole of 
the church was painted in this manner: but as it is co- 
vered with five or six coats of whitewash, of different ages, 
the task of discovery is very tiresome, and not very satis- 
factory, as the figures are necessarily much damaged. 
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The part uncovered at present represents the three kings 
presenting their offerings to the infant : 
popular subject at that time—IB., Dec 11°? 


DacGvuserrgoryrs aNnD Execrroryrr.—We have re 
ceived a letter from M. Claudet, commenting on our re- 
marks (Literary Gazette, No. 1295) on these interesting 
processes. The theory explained is stated to be the re. 
- of jae b and attentive examinations of the surface 
of the uerréotype image, with powerful wi 
We subjan the following extracts as —— 

‘* Sir,—You have been so kind as to notice, in your 
number of the 13th inst., the application I have success- 
fully made at the Adelaide Gallery, to the daguerréotype 
portraits, of the chemical compound which has been 
made known in Paris to the Académie des Sciences by 
my friend M. Gaudin. You state, very correctly, that 
eee a hy is making rapid strides towards partores . 

uch really is the fact; and I may venture to foretel tha 
the art will reappear next spring in new splendour, and 
will afford new subject of amazement ‘and delight to the 
scientific and artistic world. ee 

‘* The electrotyping daguerréotype pictures is accord- 
ing to your own acknowledgment, a very important and 
interesting application of this art. You have described 
the process with great accuracy; but in explaining how 
the effect is produced, you conclude by ex Tessing some 
doubts whether, during the operation, the daguernp 
ay does not impart a portion, or film, of itself upon 
the electrotype copy, and thereby give it the representa. 
tion of the original image. Perhaps you will be glad to 
learn that such is not the case, and that the daguerréo- 
pe 7% except by accident, loses nothing of itself 

e fact is, that the representation of the image on the 
electrotype copy is produced by the cavities and reliels 
that positively exist on the daguerréotypic picture. Allow 
me to — to you here the theory by which am en- 
abled, after a great yr | microscopic observations, to 
demonstrate the cause of. the phenomenon. You we 
aware that the black or dark portions of the pictures are 
those which have received no effects from the light, and 
which, after having been washed off to remove the chemi- 
cal compounds, present to the eye the naked the 
silver plate. The white or light-coloured parts are those 
which, after having been affected by the light, have at- 
tracted, by chemical affinity, the molecules of mercury; 
each of these molecules of mercury producing 2 relief on 
the plate, although very minute. Now, let us consider 
how the rays of light will be reflected to our eyes 
the naked surface of the silver plate, and from these 
molecules of mercury which are crystallized on those 
parts that form the image. It is plain that the naked 
surface of silver, being even and free from asperites, 
will act as a mirror, and reflect parallel rays; 80 that, 
holding the plate in a certain position, none or very 
will arrive to our eyes; therefore this part will 
comparatively black, or dark, whilst each molect of 
mercury, by its globular shape, will condense in one 
point of its curve all the rays of light, therefore every 
one of these molecules will act as a convex mirror, 
shine at once: and thus ali those parts of the picture 
which they cover will appear to the eye white, or bright, 
in proportion as they are more or less grou . 
This will account for the gece of tints. Jt +] 
be easier to understand the cause of the similitude 
effect upon the electrotype copy. When the metal in s0- 
lution is precipitated, by the voltaic battery, upon the he 
guerréotype plate, it takes the counter-impression t : 
image to an infinite degree ; in fact, the ve = 
scratches, produced by the polish. The su U _ 
in contact with the naked silver will be equally af 
and free from asperities; and therefore the reflection 
light to our eye will be the same as expl ae it 
regard to the daguerréotype plate; and ee 
will appear black, or dark, when examined at 
angle. The precipitation of the metal upon oof 
of mercury will likewise take the counter — 
them ; and there will be as many concave a, ° 4 
centrating the rays of light, and reflecting to our ¢y 
there were convex mirrors producing the sam¢ 
upon the daguerréotype plate. 


I remain, Sir, yours, aay tl Cravoer.” 


London, 23d November, 1841.""—Ib., Dee, 2%. 
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SCIENCE AND ART.—OBITUARY. 


New PatnTING BY Pavt Detarocus.—We have 
been to the Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts to see Paul 
Delaroche’s great painting ; and we have not been disap- 

‘ated. It represents a semicircular bench, in front of a 

le, with a sort of elliptical recess in the middle, 
snd flights of steps leading to it on either side. Ona 
wat, in the middle recess, are placed Ictinus, Apelles, 
und Praxiteles, judging the world of art; while in front 
of them are four ideal female figures of the various epochs 
of art, with a female genius in the foreground distribating 
wreaths of laurel. On the side-benches and steps are 
grouped the greatest ainters, architects, sculptors, and 
engravers, of all epochs. The three antique artists and 


ideal figures are failures, with one exception, that of 
= This is a beautiful figure, closely clad in 


long drapery,—<all the rest are, more or less, in a state of 
a .)—and she is looking up to heaven, lost in con- 
templation. It is the portrait of Madame Delaroche, the 
ter of Horace Vernet, for love of whom Leopoid 
Robert killed himself at Rome. The face of Apelles is 
the portrait of Paul Delaroche himself. The best re 
among the painters is that of Leonardo da Vinci, who is 
talking to Rubens and Vandyke, (both failures.) Titian 
is also well done. Raffaelle is an ideal theatrical figure— 
not good; but Nicolas Poussin is full of dignity. Old 
Inigo Jones’s eccentric face is well sketched among the 
weitects, and Michael Angelo is drawn with a g 
deal of force. The engravers and sculptors are on the 
bench next to Ictimus, with the colourist division of the 
painters on their right; the architects and drawing divi- 
sion of the painters are on the side of Praxiteles. The 
grouping is ably done, and the tone of colouring peculiar- 
ly good: on the whole, it is one of the most satisfactory 
works of this kind that has been produced for some time. 
The main faults are those of omission. Paul Delaroche 
knows nothing of medieval or national art, and has 
left out many great personages who lived anterior to 1500. 
He has not taken ~ notice of —, German, or 
English painters or architects, though, at the same time, 
it must be admitted that he has not flattered his own 
countrymen unduly, and that by | few French artists, 
compared with what might have been expected, are in 
the composition.— Paris Letter of the Lit. Gaz. Dec. 25. 


Tar Princess Rovat’s Porrrarr.—By W. C. Ross; 
engraved by H. T. Ryall. M‘Lean.—This is stated to be 
the only portrait the Queen will Senne to be published ; 
and it isa jolly semblance of a fine royal little fat baby. 
The likeness to the royal family, and especially to its 


mamma, is very obvious; and there is a lively and | 


healthful pene in its round face, which is quite de- 
lightful to look upon.—Lit. Gaz., Jan. 1. 


New Historicat Picrure.—Mr. George Hayter, 
Painter of History and Principal Painter in Ordinary to 
fr sien, has had the honour of an audience of his 
Royal Hig ness Prince Albert; when by her Majesty’s 
gracious permission it was decided, that -he should com- 
memorate the forthcoming solemnity of the Christening 

Royal Highness the Infant Prince, by a grand histori- 
mane, with portraits the size of life.—Britannia, 


Discovery or Roman Antiquities 1x Lonpow.—At 
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the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held last Thurs- 
day an, a paper of considerable interest was read by 
r. C. R. mith, on the recent discovery of Roman anti- 
uities in London, particularly with reference to the foun- 
ations of the new Royal pore The completion of 
the foundation was much retarded by the excavators find- 
ing an extensive gravel pit, which it required many loads 
of concrete to fill, on the part opposite to the entrance of 
the bank of England. It afterwards appears to have been 
employed to receive the rubbish and refuse from the 
shops and houses of the City; and amongst the debris 
removed were large quantities of bones and other remains 
of animal and reget matters, with abundance of arti- 
cles of domestic life, as shoes, and sandals; knives and 
cutting instruments, on some of which were engraven the 
names of the makers; and some weaving instruments, 
in which part of the wool remained entwined, and which 
seemed to show tht antiquity of this staple branch of Bri- 
tish manufacture. There were also found coins of Ves- 
pasian, Domitian, and Severus; but in the rubbish at the 
top were coins of much later dates, showing this part of 
the City to be of com tively recent formation. From 
the discovery within the last few years of tessele in the 
Bank of England, Cornhill, and the site of the French 
church in Threadneedle-street where Roman villas 
doubtless stood, the results of the present inquiry seemed 
to show that Roman London was coutiquaiiy entrench- 
ing on the fields which surrounded it, and that the exca- 
vation alluded to was situated in fields.—Britannia, De- 
cember 25. 


Tae Late Six F. Cuantrey.—The Wellington Tes- 
timonial is in a forward state, but unfortunate! Sons parts 
which require the artist’s most consummate skill, the ela- 
borate perfection of sculpture, are yet untouched. A se- 
rious responsibility is thus cast upon the Testimonial 
Committee to decide whom they shall elect as most wor- 
thy to finish this great national work of art. It will be 
recollected that Sir Francis Chantrey was appointed to 
execute the other works of great public interest; we 
mean the testimonial to the late Sir David Wilkie, to 
defray the expense of which a handsome subscription 
has been already raised, and the monument for the late 
Mrs. Siddons, which has been for some months under con- 
templation. The committees in each case have now to 
revoke these votes and decide upon some other compe- 
tent artist. Sir Francis’s health had become so precarious 
that for a long time past he had ceased to interfere with 
the execution of the models, which was entirely left to 
to Mr. Weeks. In the Court of Common Council Sir P. 
Laurie mentioned, that a short time before Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s death, that eminent artist expressed a wish 
that he should go to see the model of the horse and of the 
duke so far as had been completed. The horse, which 
was a splendid model, had been since cast in bronze. He 
had seen the horse and the model of the head of the 
duke, who had been sitting on the day he visited the 
sculptor’s studio. The great task had been therefore 
completed, and it would be an easy matter to get a sculp- 
tor able to do justice to the test. Sir Francis had had 
one instalment of 3,0007., and he had shortly before he 
died, thought he was justified in demanding the second 
instalment of 3,0001.—Ezaminer, Dec. 18. 





OBITUARY. 


Apmat Sm Joun Wetts.—This gallant naval offi- 
cer died on Friday last, the 19th inst., at Belmore, hi 
a , hear Cuckfield, Sussex, at the advanced age 

seventy-eight years. He had been in the navy upwards 

sixty-five years, for his commission as Lieutenant is 

led as far back as 1779. When Captain, he was ap- 
rs in 1797, to the Lancaster, of 64; and, under 
fee Duncan, contributed to the defeat of the Dutch 
7 , commanded by Admiral de Winter, and, for-~ his 
mainent services on that occasion (the victory of Cam- 
wa,) he received the distinction of a medal. In 
in t, 1834. he was nominated a Knight Grand Cross 
A, ae Hon. Order of the Bath. His commission 
7 ns as follows :—Lieutenant, the 22nd of July, 
ial fommander, the Ist of June, 1782; Captain, the 
‘arch, 1783; Rear-Admiral, the 9th of Novem- 


ber, 1805; Vice-Admiral, the 31st of July, 1810; and 
Admiral, the 19th of 7. 1821; being with the excep- 
tion of Sir Charles E. ent, Sir J. H. Whitshed, and 
Almirals Aylmer and W. Wolsely, the senior admiral in 
the British service.—Britannia, Nov. 27. 

Duncan Munro.—On the 8th Nov., at Tullich Farm, 
near Inverary, Duncan Munro, the oldest tenant upon 
the Argyll estate, he and his forefathers having posse: 
the same farm above three hundred years; in his 108th 
year.—Spectator, Nov. 27. ° 





Joun Heinrich Dannecker, who has just died at 
Stuttgard, in the 84th year of his age, was, like Chan- 
trey, one of the children of genius who strike into the 
true path of their powers by an instinct overbearing the 
impulse of surrounding circumstances. st the will 
of his father, a groom in the service of Duke Charles of 
Wiirtemberg, and against the rule, too, which limited the 
benefits of the institution to the youth of the upper ranks, 
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he succeeded on a personal application to that Prince, in 

ining admission to the School of the Fine Arts, esta- 
blished at the ‘ Solitude,’ a royal castle near Stuttgard ; 
whence, at the age of thirteen, he carried off the prize. 
Dannecker studied, afterwards, at Paris, under Pajou; 
and thence proceeded to Rome, where he attracted the 
notice, and received the counsels of Canova His mar- 
ble statues of ‘Bacchus’ and ‘ Ceies,’ execgted while in 
that city, procured his admission as a member into the 
Academies of ee and Milan; and on his return to 
Stuttgard, he was ong employed in modelling for his 
early patron, Duke Charles. His famous ‘ Sappho,’ 
executed in 1790, and now at Monrepos, and his still 
more famous ‘ Ariadne,’ in the possession of the banker 
Bethman at Frankfort, placed him in the first rank of 
German sculptors. His works in marble and in bronze 
are about five hundred in number; and amongst the 
most celebrated of these may be mentioned, in addition 
to those already named, his ‘ Eros and Psyche,’ after the 
well known Mythus of Apuleius, his ‘ Minerva,’ ‘ Mel- 
pomene’ and ‘ Thalia,’ and, above all, his ‘ Christ,’ 
which employed eight years of his study and labour, and 
whose conception he is said to have owed toadream. It 
is also said to have been against the strongly-expressed 
opinion of Thorwaldsen that he clothed the figure of the 
Mediator in flowing drapery, to which, however, he has 
succeeded in communicating a wonderful lightness, har- 
monizing finely with the divine attributes impressed on 
the face. His busts are many,—those of Schiller, Gluck, 
and Lavater being reckoned among the most remarkable. 
The frame of the sculptor had outlived the mind which 
produced, and yet speaks in, these works; and his latter 
years were spent in the helplessness of second childhood. 
Of his pupils, the most distinguished is Martin von Wag- 
ner, now Secretary to the Academy of the Fine Arts at 
Munich.—Atheneum, Dec. 25. 


Tue Ear. or Westmoretanp died in his eighty-third 
year, on Wednesday night at half past ten o’clock, at his 
residence at Brighton. He had been indisposed for nearly 
two months. The Earl had held several high offices in 
the state; having succeeded the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1789, and held that 
appointment till 1794. Three years after his return from 
Dublin, he was appointed Lord Privy Seal; in which 
office he continued, with the exception of a short inter- 
val, (from 1806 to 1807,) till 1827. He was for a short 
time Master of the Buckhounds to George the Fourth. 
Lord Westmoreland was twice married; first, in 1782, 
to Sarah Anne Child, the wealthy heiress of the late Mr. 
Robert Child the eminent banker, by whom he had six 
children; and secondly, in 1800, to Jane Saunders, se- 
cond daughter and co-heir cf Mr. Richard Huck Saun- 
ders, by whom he had three children, and who survives 
him. The Earl is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
Viscount Burghersh, British Minister at the Court of 
Berlin; who was born the 3d of February, 1784.—Spee- 
tator, Dec. 18. 

Deatu or tHe Rev. Dr. Barcray, or Kettrie.—We 
regret to announce the death of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, 
minister of the parish of Kettle, which took place on 
Monday morning last. Dr. Barclay was, we believe, 
upwards of ninety years of age. He was ordained in 
1778, and has been, since the death of Dr. Kelloch Cun- 
ningham, ‘‘ Father of the Kirk of Scotland.”"— Edinburgh 
Observer. 


Suppex Deatna or Mr. Mitier, Queen’s Counset.— | The 


This learned gentleman expired suddenly on Monday 
might, at his chambers, in Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 
The learned gentleman was in perfect health on Monday 
afternoon, and dined with several of the benchers in Lin- 
coln’s-inn Hall. He retired from the convivial board at 
an early hour. On Tuesday morning he was discovered 
by the laundress of his chambers dead in the bed with his 
clothes on. It is supposed that Mr. Miller, after return- 
ing from Lincoln’s-inn Hall, sat down to read his briefs, 
and that being taken suddenly ill, he had laid himself 
down on his bed, and there expired. Several bricfs were 
found open on the table, and both the candles were burn- 
ed down to the sockets. Mr. Miller practised chiefly in 
the Lord Chancellor’s Court and the Privy Council. A 
verdict of ‘‘ Natural Death’’ was recorded at a coroner’s 
inquest, which was held on view of the body of the de- 
ceased on Wednesday.—Britannia, Dec. 25. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun Beatry West, Esq.—J. B. West, Esq, ’ 
Counsel, and one of the apnenaeneener a Sabin 
died on the 27th ult. The event took place at Moun: 
Anvilla, the residence of Judge Burton. Since the last 
general election in July, when Mr. West, with Mr. Gro. 
gan, was returned for the city, after one of the most for. 
midable contests on record, the deceased gentleman ne- 
ver fully recovered from the effects of the hai igue and ex. 
haustion he had suffered on that occasion. passing 
ovet of the paramount claims of Mr. West, when Mr 
Warren obtained the vacant sergeantcy, might also hare 
had considerable effect upon a constitution ebilitated by 
illness.— Examiner, Jan. 1. 


Henry Freperick James, rirra Eart or Eemont 
Viscount Perceval. (in Ireland,) and fourth Baron Lovell 
and Holland, (in England,) died on the 29d instant, a 
his residence in Wigmore Street. He was ’ 
son to John, the second Earl of Egmont, Fret Enter 
the Admiralty in the Ministry which succeeded Lon 
Bute’s in 1763); who was father, by a second i 
to the late Lord Arden and Mr. Spencer Perceval. The 
late Earl was in his forty-seventh year; and, dying un- 
married, his titles have devolved upon his cousin, Lor 
Arden, a captain in the Navy, who served with gallantry 
under the late Lord Exmouth at the siege of Algi 
He was born in 1794; and married in 1819 to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Hornby, of Hook, 
near Southampton.—Spectator, Jan. 1. 


Tue Eart or Fatmovura died suddenly, at Tregoth- 
man, Cornwall, on Wednesday morning, when in the 
act of dressing himself. His title was conferred in 1821. 
He will be succeeded by his only issue, Lord Boscawen 
Rose, one of the Members of the Western Division of 
Cornwall; a vacancy in the representation of which is 
thus created. The late Earl was in his 55th year, hav- 
ing been born in May 1787. He married Anne Frances, 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry Bankes. The present 
Earl is in his 31st year.—Jb. 


Tue Rev. James Cuampers, M. A.., died on the 17th 
ult. at the house of his son, Mr. P. T. Chambers, sur- 
geon, Newgate street, in the 90th year of his age. Mr. 
Chambers received his classical education at the Col 
of Glasgow, and left it at the age of 21 years, when 
entered upon his pastoral duties in Carlisle ; and after- 
wards went to Enfield, in the county of Middlesex, in 
1793 ; whence he removed, under the American Govern- 
ment, to Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, U. 
S., in 1795, where he remained nine years, and had the 
honour of preaching before Congress, which C 
placed him at the head of the college of that State. 

ellow fever prevailing to a great extent in that country, 
Mr. C. returned to England, and settled in —- 
Cumberland, in 1805. He removed thence to Ri wy 
in Northumberland, where he remained some years. At 
this time Mr. C. received a call to the Castle Dir 
senting Chapel, Newcastle (a place of great popwiarty 
at that time.) and finished his ministerial career in this 
town.—Tyne Mercury. 


Coronet Covrer.—It is remarkable that the deceased 
was the oldest colonel in the British army and had been 
longer in the service than the Duke of Wellington. The 
deceased has one son, who held a commission in the 2nd, 
or Queen’s Regiment, but he lost it through misconduct. 
deceased was Aide-de-Camp to Sir George © : 
his uncle, in the American war, and he comm he 
51st Regiment in the Peninsular campaigns. He J 
served in the West Indies. The deceased, who ba i 

ears of age, was well known to his late Majesty, Wu 
in IV.—Britannia. 


Lorp Doveras Gorvox Harysurton, the late Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire, died on the evening of Chariatnse 07. 
at Warren’s Hotel, Regent Street. ha 
to the present Marquis of Huntly, an 
Earl of. ——_ e — ote fifth year 
1777, and was consequently in the sixty-Hith Jon. 1734, 
age. He took the nents and arms of Halyburton in 1794, 
on succeeding to the estates of his cousin, the 
ble Hamilton Douglas Halyburton, of Pitcur, 

tied, in 1807, Louisa, only daughter and 
| Edward Leslie, of Tarbut, Kerry. 
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LETTERS OF DAVID HUME. 


From the Examiner. 
David Hume, and Extracts from Letters re- 


lan f urray, LL.D. 


ferring to him. Edited by Thomas 
Edinburgh. 
ume’s brief but delightful Autobiography, 
= —_ this passage. ‘In 1745, I received a 
letter from the Marquis of Annandale, inviting me to 
come and live with him in England : I found, also, that 
the friends and family of that young nobleman were 
desirous of putting him under my care and direction, 
forthe state of his mind and health required it. I 
lived with him a twelvemonth. My appointments 
during that time made a considerable accession to 
ny small fortune.” This is the only reference he is 
known to have made to his residence with Lord 
Annandale. It is the _ exclusively referred to 
in this thin volume of letters; which throw some 
new light upon the character of the historian and phi- 


I. 

young Lord Annandale was a madman. In 
the intervals of his disease there had broken forth 
glimpses of a love of letters and a desire for the ac- 
intance of literary men. His friends thought it 
therefore, in the years before his malady reach- 
Te distressing a height as to demand other inter- 
ference, to humour him with a companion of that 
kind, Several men had been tried, with more or 
\ess success: when Capt. Vincent, a cousin of the 
Lord’s mother, and who seems to have been 
depated by her to exercise a vigilant superintend- 
ance over his en | affairs and general establish- 
ment, applied to David Hume. He was then thirty- 
four years old; had published (still born) his Trea- 
lise on Human Nature ; had won some distinction by 
the first part of his Essays ; and had before him, un- 
oeupied, the vast field of literary effort on which 
be could hardly be said to have yet fairly entered. 
Bat the money came ray! in: David had al} the 
provident caution for which his countrymen are said 
be famous : Capt. Vincent’s offer was advantage- 

ous, and, after some slight hesitation, accepted. 
Nothing could be more promising than the com- 
mencement of his duties. So pleased was Capt. 
Vincent with their discharge that he endeavoured, in 
consideration of the many sacrifices they implied, to 
effect some permanent settlement for Hume’s advan- 


“Mr. Hume is almost wholly taken up with our 
friend personally, so that he can scarce have the re- 
wurce of amusement, or even of business, which is 
somewhat hard upon a man of erudition and letters, 
whom indeed I think very deserving and good na- 
tured ; and whilst he can be his companion, there could 
not be a better made choice of; and, as there is a 
tificulty in making a settlement of an annuity of 
100. per annum, in consideration of his giving up 
his time and whatever other views he might have as 
‘man of learning, so 1 wish, when you are in town, 
we May agree on some method to make up for that 
Sian. He should not, I imagine, be on less 

Yantageous terms than those who have formerly 

engaged.” 
aa letter was addressed to Col. John Johnstone, 
wate married the Dowager Marchioness, mother 
dn unhappy young Lord. It was a part of Hume’s 
to keep up a constant correspondence with 


this Johnstone on the state of the patient: and from 


these | with 4 
; rg spc ges of those of Vincent, the 


Apri, 1842.—Museum. 56 
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It excites a melancholy smile to read the contents 
of the letter first quoted. The poor idiot lord had 
written a novel, and not all the combined persua- 
sions of Hume and Vincent could dissuade him 
from the dariing project of publishing it. Its pecu- 
liar character is to be guessed from remarks dropped 
by Vincent as to the literary tastes of his Lordship, 
and more broadly made in other parts of the corres 
pondence by Hume. 


“TI wish the — could be as much captivated 
with the beauty of moral discourses as with the 
eprightl ingenious turns of Fontenelle and Voltaire; 
for Mr. Hume and I have got him a very pretty col- 
lection of authors that can possibly hit his taste. 
This very day he has anticipated my expectations in 
being, or seeming, highly pleased with Foster’s Ser- 
mons, the best and genteelest discourses of the kind, 
I think, I ever met with.” 


From the letter already referred to, this extract is 
taken. It exhibits the philosopher and future histo- 
rian, “fora con-si-de-ration,” at strange employ- 
ment. Superintending the progress of a madman’s 
novel, and interrupting the progress of a madman’s 
low intrigue ! 

“You wou’d certainly be a little surpriz’d and 
vext on receiving a printed copy of the Novel, which 
was‘in hands os you left London, if I did not 
explain the mystery to you. I believe I told you, that 
1 hopt that affair was entirely over, by my employing 
Lord Marchmont and Lord Bolingbroke’s authority 
against publishing that Novel ; tho’ you will readily 
suppose that neither of these two noble Lords ever 

rus’d it. This machine operated for six weeks ; 

ut the vanity of the author return’d with redoubled 
force, fortify’d by suspicions, and encreas’d by the 
delay. ‘Pardie,’ dit il, ‘je crois que ces messieurs 
veulent etre les seules Seigneurs de Angleterre qui eus- 
sent de Pesprit. pe a My warypencbec sas 
A peut faire ausst.’ In short, we were oblig’d 
to print off thirty copies, to make him believe that we 
printed a thousand, and that they were to be disperst all 
over the kingdom. 

“*My Lady Marchioness will also receive a copy, 
and I am afraid it may give her a good deal of uneasi- 
ness, by reason of the story alluded to in the novel, 
and which she may imagine my Lord is resolv’d to 
bring to execution. Be so Fx therefore, as to in- 
form her, that I hope this affair is all over. I disco- 
ver’d, about a fortnight ago, that one of the papers 
sent to that damsel had been sent back by her under 
cover to his rival, Mr. M‘———, and that she had 

lainly, by that step, sacrific’d him to her other lover. 
is was real matter of fact, and I had the good for- 
tune to convince him of it ; so that his pride seems to 
have got the better of his passion, and he never talks 
of her at present.” 


It would be worth notice, that novel, if it could be 
recovered. But no doubt the thirty copies were all 
carefully destroyed. Vincent says of it, in another 
of his letters : 

‘¢ Tt was an innocent amusement, and we could not 
prevent printing it, though but “a7 few copies, and 
given only to particular friends. The author believes 
it sells well in all the shops, and we had one adver- 
tisement in one single paper, to that purpose.” 


Its author’s next literary effort was a tribute to the 
excellence of his new companion : 


“We live extremely well together, without the 
smallest interruption of good will and friendship, 
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and he has done me the honour of composing some 
French verses in my praise.” 

Harmonious as all this was, however, some sad- 
ness and impatience begin speedily to manifest them- 
selves in Hume: 


“I wish earnestly I cou’d join another more agree- 
able task to this I have undertaken,—the inspection 
of your nephews’ education; where the little I know 
of books or the world, being sown on a proper soil, 
might give me the satisfaction of seeing some effects of 
my care and attention. 

But it was not simply that no improvement was 
visible in the Marquis: a serious difference had 
arisen with Vincent. The exact designs of the lat- 
ter it is difficult to get at; whatever they were, they 
seem to have been deeply laid, and to have failed in 
propitiating the favour of Hume for any of the pur- 
poses they involved. Their intercourse assumed an 
attitude of extreme hostility. Intrigue induced 
counter intrigue; the first manly appeals of Hume 
to Col. Johnstone being feebly evaded, less manly 
aids were resorted to: and the contest, from a matter 
of principle, became a matter of pounds and pence. 
It is difficult to determine—setting aside the ad- 
mirable expression of some of his letters—that the 

hilosopher cuts a respectable figure in the course of 
t. At its beginning, he takes a good position: 
thinking that the affair is recoverable by a frank ex- 
osure and a truthful appeal. At its end, he falls 
into the dignity that becomes him : treating things 
without remedy as things without regard. But in 
the intermediate struggle: in the anxiety to retain an 
office of such degrading duties ; in the non-reluctance 
to compromise his own expressed opinions and con- 
tempts, provided he may still retain its emoluments ; 
and in his long squabble as to their precise amount : 
it is almost impossible to discover the quiet, content- 
ed man, lazy and learned, careless yet self-possessed, 
of later days. Nor can we feel surprise that Vin- 
cent triump While Hume wrote his long and 
able letters to Johnstone, which might have been ad- 
to a woolpack with about as much effect, 
the wily Captain possessed the weak intellects of the 
young lord with a thorough hatred and disgust of his 
whilome literary companion, and settled the business 
that way. 

The series of extracts we shall now give are highly 
curious, and require little comment. 

This is one of Hume’s early appeals to Johnstone, 
which the latter did not dare to respond to: 


‘I found a man, who took an infinite deal of pains 
for another, with the utmost professions both of dis- 
interestedness and friendship to him and me; and J 
readily concluded that such a one must be either one of 
the best, or one of the worst of men. 1 can easily ex- 
euse myself for having judg’d at first on the favoura- 
ble side; and must confess that, when light first be- 
gan to break in upon me, I resisted it as I would a 
temptation of the Devil. I thought it, however, pro- 
per to keep my eyes open for farther observation ; till 
the strangest and most palpable facts, which I shall 
inform you of at meeting, put the matter out of all 
doubt to me. 

“ There is nothing he wou’d be fonder of than to 
sow dissension betwixt my Lady and you, whom he 

ates and fears. He flatters, and caresses, and 
praises, and hates me also; and would be glad to 
chase me away, as doing me the honour, and, I hope, 
the justice of thinking me a person very unfit for his 
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my conduct and behaviour, he has broken his wor 
and contriv’d a way of life for me which it isi "4 
ble for me men other man ever to endare. Be wn 
surpriz’d at this, nor imagine there is any contradic 
tion betwixt what I base Say and his aol 

of — me by the offer he made me last sum. 
mer. I shall explain that matter on a more 
occasion. ‘Those, who work continually upon such 
dark intricate designs, must observe a condact which, 
to persons at a distance, who have not the 
clue, must appearacontinu’d scene of contradietiog,” 


Another is worded thus: 


*“T doubt not but you are convine’d that 
will ever be gain’d by yielding to so much ano. 
gance. I might, I believe, by compliance have yp. 
main’d as long as I pleas’d, because he cou’d enter. 
tain no jealousy of me; but he knows that your tite 
to authority is so much better than his own, that he 
never will think himself fully secur’d till you are en. 
tirely remov’d. For this reason, he does not 
to act in conjunction with you, nor will admit you to 
any share of his councils ; but has, from the very be- 
ginning, even before he had any occasion to find you 
of a different opinion from him, erected altar against 
altar, or rather attempted to erect a throne over your 
footstool. 

“ He told one of the servants here, that he said to 
you, that he was the nearest relation, and that he 
wou’d admit of no interference in these affairs. 1 do 
not believe he was so impudent. He only says sach 
things behind your back at present. A month hence, 
he will say them to your face, if yielded to.” 


And yet the same writer, when other means failed, 
could conciliate the man he so described, in such le 
boured appeals as this. It is from a letter addressed 
to Capt. Vincent, and refers to his own position with 
the young lord. 


“ With regard to him, I believe you are sensible 
that I have always liv’d with him, and continue % 
to do, in a more way of complaisance and 
humour, than cow’d well have been expected. 
little disgusts and humours cou’d not be prevented, 
and never were propos’d to be of any consequence. 

“As to his friends, and you in particalar, tho’ 
have been once of a different opinion from you, | a- 
ways manag’d the argument with deceney and good 
manners, as far as —- and as you acknow- 
ledg’d to me v ately. any contrary expres 
a have pete: which Ido not remember, they 
were the effects of melancholy and chagrin, for which I 
am sorry, and which I am ready to 

“T conclude that it is not improbable but I may of 
myself come to the determination you point at, 
regard to the time of my stay here, but that I bare 
not yet done it; and that, in all cases, I desire © 
stay or go, in the same or greater degree of friend- 
ship and regard with you and all my Lord’s friends, 
than what we first met with. ‘The momentary effect 
of passion I can forgive in others, and acknowledge 
in myself; and the keeping of rancour on these ae 
counts without explanation or matual ba ge 
a conduct 1 shall never observe myself, or expect 
from your good sense and candour.” 

Another passage from the same letter diseloses ¢ 
startling alin y which England might have Jost 
her historian! 


« My Lord, so far from having a quarrel with mé, 
said this evening, that he wish’d we cou’d form @ 





purposes. As he wants all manner of pretext from 


plan, by which we might go together to some foreig” 
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names, and remain con- 
You see, then, that his pro- 
y from his excessive love of soli- 


A copy of the letter, be it added, from which these 
last two extracts are taken, was sent to Col. John- 
stone with this remark : 

«You see by the enclos’d copy of my letter what 
compliance Ihave made to this man, én order to.s 
natters. [shall surely never go any farther with one 
whom Ihave so bad an opinion of ; and I hope you 
will never desire me.” 

In another missive to Johnstone of nearly the same 
late, we meet with a passage about Vincent thac 
does not provoke muc admiration, either on the 
seore of temper or good taste. 


«] shall not, however, conclude without telling 
you, that, when I became absolutely certain of this 
man’s character, I was anxious to know the charac- 
ter he bore in the world ; and for that purpose wrote 
to Mr. Oswald* (with whom I live in t inti- 
macy,) to desire him to inform himself of the mat- 
tet; which he was easily enabled to do by his con- 
nexions in the navy. He answered me that he was 
universally regarded as ‘a low, dirty, despicable fel- 
low; and particularly itifamous for pimping his wife 
to another peer. That isa fact, 1 have also some 
reason to know; and tallies exactly with what I told 
you. You may ask Oswald.” 


One part of the dispute showed itself in Hume’s 
wishing the patient to be taken to London, while 
Vincent would have kept him im the country. A 
letter, referring to this, gives some early anecdotes 


of the rupture; and is very characteristically ex- 
pressed. 


“When the design of continuing here began to 
break out by chance and hy degrees (for a contrary 
resolution seem’d to be taken in the beginning of 
summer,) I told him, that I was sorry for it; that 
that was a course of life which I cou’d not approve 
of for your friend, and to which, for my own part, I 
never cou’d be reconcil’d ; that I wou’d endeavour to 
make out the year; but that I believ’d it wou’d be 
impossible forme to stay any longer. He reply’d 
that aman of my sense and judgment never took a re- 
solution, but upon good grounds, and that twas need- 
tig eed to dissuade such . This was 

me, in his civil that I was welcome io 
legone,if Iplea’d 

“This past in August. As winter was yet distant, 
and I saw no present remedy, I remained very quiet, 
and aiways talkt upon the footing, as if I was to de- 
part very soon, and without making any opposition. 
One day I told him that, since he ter’d his 

80 considerably, as to the place of our abode, 
he ought algo to alter it further, and not place a gen- 
Heman about your friend, but one who could eat and 
omen with the servants and neighbouring farmers, 

by that means enjoy some society, without which 
no human creature cou’d live. He reply’d, that is 
my Intention, if you prosecute your resolution of 
ving us,”” 

Another describes his position i i 
thse humiliating make position in the house, in 

“I did write you the very first occasion after I 
— 


* James Oswald of Dunikier, then Member of Parlia- 
Tent for the dy district of Boroughs. 
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came out thither. But I find my letters have 
difficulty to reach you; for which reason 1 shall put 
this into the post-house myself, to prevent such prac- 
tices as 1 suspect are us’din this family, J have 
some reason also to think that spies are plac’d upon my 
most indifferent actions. I told you that I had had 
more conversation with one of the servants than was 
natural, and for what reason. Perhaps this fellow 
had the same privilege granted him as other spies, 
te rail against his employer, in order to draw inan 
unguarded man to be still more unguarded. But such 
practices, if real (forl am not altogether certain,) 
can only turn to the confusion of those who use 
them. Where there is no arbitrary power, innocence 
must be safe ; and if there be arbitrary power in this 
family, ’tis long since I knew 1 cou’d not remain in 
it. What a scene is this for a man, nourish’d in phi 
losophy and vy ey to os all of a 

77 *d! But Ican laugh, whatever happens; 
and the n a sal of such practices rather diverts me. 
At first they caus’d indignation and hatred; and 
even (tho’ I am asham’d to confess it,) melancholy 
and sorrow.” 

Again: 

“ My way of living is more melancholy than ever 
any hopes or pretensions to any thing better ; and if to 
confinement, solitude, and bad compart: be also 
added these marks. of disregard, * * * I shall say 
nothing, but only that books, study, leisure, frugality, 
and independence, are a great deal better.” 


And yet, notwithstanding all this, Hume could 
wish to be retained : and elaborately recommends his 
—_ good offices, as not to be discreetly dispensed 
with! 


“You may be assured that ’tis absolutely impos- 
sible for any body to live better with your friend than 
I have done all along, and still continue todo. Even 
our usurper has remarkt it with surprize. How 
happens it, says he, a little before his departure 
hence, that you are never the object of his satyre and 
oblique raillery, to which we are all so much ex- 
posed? Your friend made me remark last night 
(what indeed is pretty obvious,) that he possesses hi: 
faculties much more, and has amore conversation 
with me than with any body else; after which he 
nam’d particularly Vincent and his wife. These 

roposals, as he confesses himself, come only from 
his excessive love of solitude; which ought to be 
comply’d with, to a reasonable degree, “Tis with 
horror he thinks of that couple’s coming out again to 
live with him. Yet if their projects e place, they 
will never be absent from him.’ 


Again! 


‘You are sensible that a man who is to be a friend 
and comrade to L. A. ought to be a gentleman, and 
treated as such, He thinks so himself. If my con- 
duct has been not only irreproachable but laudable 
(bating pochepe too great openness and want of de- 
sign and suspicion,) I ought not to be treated as 
criminal. If it be not, I ought not to stay at all. 
Your friend cannot and will not see any company 
but one single person. On his conduct and discre- 
tion, must all the hopes you can have of his recov 
depend. ’T%s strange so considerable sums shou’d 
lavisht on apothecaries and mp who perhaps 
do hurt, and a moderate sum be grudg’d to one that sa- 
crifices all his time to him. 1 say all this, not that I 
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think it will escape you, but in order to vent my spleen 
and indignation.’ 

To complete the picture, we subjoin one or two 
extracts from the letters of Capt. Vincent, descrip- 
tive of his side of the quarrel, and of his success 
with the wretched object of it all. [t is sad to think 
that such a man as Hume should have placed him- 
self in contact with this Vincent; and more sad to 
think that, for the con-si-de-ra-tion aforesaid, he 
would have swallowed even such affronts as are here 
described : 


“1 will venture to say J have the knack of patry- 
ing and managing him, but that Mr. Hume, who is 
so extraordinarily well paid, only for his company, 
and lodged and lives that, if it was at his own ex- 
pense, he could not do it for 200/. a year, should be 
gloomy and inconsolable for want of society, and 
show, for this good while past, little or no sign of 
content or gratitude to me forall I have done, and 
the best intentions to serve him, and principally pro- 
moted his being in this station, and repeatedly of- 
fered to come out frequently during the winter and 
stay two or three days ata time, whilst he should be 
in town. I shall do so, but nowise in consideration 
to him, but out of tenderness and regard to our friend. 
Mr. Hume is a scholar, and I believe an honest man; 
but one of his best friends at Edinburgh at first wrote 
me, he had — more with books than the — 
or any of the elegant part of it, chiefly owing tot 
narrowness of his fortune. tte Poona A in this case 
seem to know his own interest, tho’ 1 have long per- 
ceived it is what he mostly has a peculiar eye to.” 

Again: 

“This day was a fortnight, my Lord told Mr. 
Hume to be gone, and that in terms which J shall not 
repeat ; the Monday following, the same directions 
were renewed, in a very peremptory manner, altended 
with such expressions of resentment, that 1 advised 
Hume to go away the next day, which he did, the 
8th; and on the 15th I went out thither, and had 
told my Lord before, that, if he could be reconciled 
to have him return, I was very willing to contribute 
towards it, which proposal was not in the least 
agreed to. I then said it was but right that he should 
come for a day to take away his things, which was not 
objected to; but found it was expected he should 
stay but that one night in the house, from whence 
he was very unwilling to depart, tho’ there must 
have been the addition of separate table and trouble, 
which I told him could not be, as my Lord continued 
determined he should not keep dim about him. 
Hume has not for many months stomach’d depend- 
ing in any respect upon my decision, who was ori- 

inally the cause of his being received at all, and 
Fad very great difficulty, long since, and at different 
times, to get my Lord to bear him. He has mistaken 
the point; for there is nothing irritates his Lordship 
so tauch as the thought of any one showing some 
tokens of authority, and looking on what he says as 
caprice, and of no consequence ; and I really believe it 
is some such notion as this, which has produced so 
thorough an aversion.” 


Vincent’s better method of proceeding with the 
poor Marquis, is obvious enough! 


“T never have seen my Lord more reasonable and 
polite, or more thoroughly satisfied. I have promised 
to go and stay two or three days every week with 
him ; and as it is his desire to apply to the violin, a 
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tertainment to him, and who can’t interfere 
other ay eS so there will be only to pay rey te 
somely for his teaching and going out, and in all 
other respects. Books in his taste, fencing, and walk. 
ing, will be very sufficient amusement till his health 
is more confirmed and improved, which not only I 
but the physician this very week being out with me, 
has the strongest hopes of; and it’s now to 
lessen the quantity of medicine, and admit of 
intervals in taking them. My Lord walked out with 
me lately two or three miles, received and returned 
the compliments of the hat of those we met, and 
without any shyness or reserve, and bear to stand by 
and hear me talk with any farmer or count: This 
is a vast change for the better, and the greatest ap- 
pearance that it will continue; and if any proper per 
son is about him again while I am concemed, terms 
for their behaviour must be specified, and as they waz 
fat and are encouraged, they must be discreet 

and reasonable in their nature, so as not to kick. Such 
deportment would engage any good offices of mine, 
in favour of a worthy man, fit for the purpose, which, 
I confess, is very hard to find.” 


Finally, this brief passage from a letter to the 
Marquis’s mother, announces Vincent's victory and 
Hume’s departure : 


“‘T am, on many accounts, glad he is gone. Ide 
clare I’ve had more trouble with his pride and ara 
rice, than in any points concerning my Lord, who 
continues in the best disposition with regard to your 
Ladyship.” 


We have pleasure in contrasting with these evi- 
dences of a low and vulgar mind, some 


passages 
from Hume’s letters when he found himself no longer 


able to avert the issue of the affair. The philoso- 
pher is himself again: troubling no one with vain 
complainings: accusing no one. 

“You may remember in what humour you saw 
your friend a day or two before you left us. Hebe 
came gay and humoured afterwards, but more 
moderately than usual. After that he return’d to his 
former disposition. These revolutions, we have ob- 
serv’d, are like the hot and cold fits of an ague ; and like 
them too, in proportion as the one is gentle, the other 
is violent. ~ But the misfortune is, that this prejodice 
continu’d even after he seem’d, in other res en- 
tirely recover’d. So that, having try’d all ways to 
bring him to good humour, by talking with him, ab- 
senting myself for some days, &c., I have at last 
been oblig’d yesterday to leave. He is determined, 
he says, to live altogether alone; and I fancy, in- 
deed, it must come to that. .As far as J can judge, 
this caprice came —_— nobody, and no cause, exceph 

ystcal ones. e wonder only is, that it was 9 

ong a-coming.” 

Again: 

“TI believe I told you, that I no way blam’d either 
V. or his emissaries, with regard to this last caprice. 
T never thought myself on better terms with your 
friend; and had a commission to go to Lond “ 
order to deliver a evtalegarived, I came to him 
fore I set out, and askt him, Sil n’avoit rien Paulrt 
chose a m’ordonner. He immediately flew into 3 
passion, say’d I was mocking him, as if he 
ine like a servant, and gave me orders or 
wou’d admit of no explanation, theneefor ; 
wou'd neither eat, speak, nor converse with me. | 
never thought him capable of so steady a 


And in one of his latest and best letters to Col. 





proper person is thought of, who can be of some en- 
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J the rationale of the whole dispute is thus 
quietly and characteristically given : 

«] shall always retain a grateful rd and me- 
pory of your friendship. I have found in this whole 
wait that some men are honest and sincere, and 
others not so. A very slender discovery you'll say ; 
but which, however, may be useful to me, by teach- 
ing me not to trust too much to professions and ap- 

” 


Two more extracts, and we have done. As soon 
as Hume left Lord Annandale, he became secretary 
toGeneral St. Clair: and thus announced his ap- 
pointment to Col. Johnstone’s brother : 

«] doubt not but you will be glad to hear, that I 
Jave not chang’d my situation for the worse. The 
fice is genteel: I have 10s. a day, besides perqui- 
iites, which may be considerable; and can be put 
o little expense, because I live with the General. 
‘he invitation I receiv’d, was as unexpected as that 
which your friend gave me.” 

Still the question returned upon him of a trifle of 

left in dispute at the Annandales, and he not 
aly himself continued to write letters for its settle- 
ment, but engaged the interest of his friends. This 
amusing passage is from a letter of mediation by his 
patron and relative, Henry Home : 
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“The question then is, whether he is entitled to 
£75 for the broken quarter, or only to £37 10s. The 
thing is a mere trifle to the Marquis of Annandale, 
but of some importance #o a young gentleman who 
has not a large stock ; and supposing the claim 


doubtful, I have great confidence in your generosity, 

that for a trifle you would not choose to leave a 

gradge in the young gentleman’s mind, of a hardship 
one him.” 


The claim was still resisted, and still, after the 
lapse of fourteen years, pressed by Hume! It seems 
to have been to that circumstance, we owe the pre- 
servation of these letters. As documents in support 
of the claim they were lodged with some man of law, 
from one of whose descendants they fell into the pos- 
session of Dr. ee 

He is well entitled to our thanks for the publica- 
tion. The letters are a valuable illustration of the 
character of Hume, and explain—though not quite 
as one might have wished—those in the 
life so charmingly written by himself, where he de- 
scribes his early resolve to achieve a pecuniary com- 
petence; intimates unknown sacrifices for that t 
aim; traces the beginnings of his success; and, as 
it were, quietly chuckles and rubs his hands over his 
first absolute possession of a thousand pounds. 





DEATH OF MOREAU. 


Iv Russia, a majority of the offices requiring skill 
and ingenuity for the disch: of their duties, are 
filled by either Frenchmen or Englishmen. Strange 
as it may appear, says the author, there is scarcely a 
native surgeon in the empire. In like manner the 
chief manufactories are committed to the care of fo- 
reigners, who also fill important stations in the army 

a. At St. Petersburgh the author met Sir An- 
drew Wylie, the head of the army medical staff, and 


the cireumstances attendant on the death of the brave 
Moreau :~ - 


“The conversation soon became animated and 
ly interesting, and recollecting that the doctor 
attended Moreau when he received his wounds 

at Dresden, I asked him whether it was true that the 

General, when informed that the second leg must be 

taken off, ee | turned round to his aide-de- 

camp, and said, “Eh bien, une autre cigarre my 

: y not,” said Sir A., “I will tell you what 

really happened :—When the shot took effect, Moreau 

Was standing near the Emperor of Russia, who im- 

mediately went to his assistance, and he was taken 

into a house a little in rear of the position. This 
ildin, was of two stories, but the lower one, from 
the undulations of the ground in front, was covered 


from the fire of the French artillery, while the upper, | 5° 


being exposed, was fr 

wie : zoned equently struck by round shot 
“*On looking at the injuries, I saw immediately 
amputation of both legs was absolutely neces- 

sary : but I spoke only of one, and the usual arran 
ments having been, nade, the limb was removed, the 
undergoing the operation with great firm- 
I in examined the other leg, and, 
elay, informed him that it was my 
to state that he must Jose that also. 
© appeared, as well he might, poor fellow! wholly 
an ane for this, and observed, with some agita- 





“Ab, mon cher docteur! pourquoi ne m’aviez 


vous pas dit cela platét? Mon Dieu! je serai un 
monstre, oui, un monstre.’ He then continued, with 
some warmth, ‘Ah! ce Buonaparte il est toujours 
heureux, il a toujour du bonheur!’ Seeing that he 
was getting excited, I reasoned with him, and said, 
‘Mon général, vous étes un galant homme, soyez 
raisonnable.’ He turned round immediately, signified 
his wish that I should proceed, and bore the second 
amputation with a patience, resignation, and forti- 
tude, truly wonderful, not a sigh escaping him ; but 
there was no smoking. When the army retired, a 
luundred Cossacks were ordered to attend him ; these 
fellows carried him on a litter supported by their 
and so anxious was he not to fall into the 
ands of Napoleon, that although it was a wretched 
night, he refused to be left with his surgeon at any 
of the villages through which we passed. 
*¢] saw him on the following morning, and in 
spite of all this exertion, he was doing very well. 
ut in the course of that evening, er the next day, 
Prince M——and the Duke of * * * passed through 
the camp on their way to Vienna, and, most unfor- 
tunately, paid him a visit. They both drew him 
into a conversation, which eventually turned on the 
state of Europe, and weed accr of the armies, and 
the excitement it produced broughton @ fever, which 
ended in his death. Ah, my dear sir,’ concluded 
Sir A——., ‘ Moreau was a great man, and the Em- 
ror was much affected at his death!’ "Capt. 
Jesse’s Notes of a Half-Pay. 


Tue Erymo.ocy or THe worp Lorp (says J. 
Coates,) is well worth observing, for it was com- 
posed of illaf, “a loaf of bread,” and ford, “ to give 
or afford ;*’ so that Illaford, now Lord, implies “a 
giver of bread,” because in those such great 
men kept extraordinary houses, and fed the poor, for 
which reason they were called “ givers of bread,” a 
thing now much out of date, great men being fond of 
retaining the title, but few regarding the practice for 
which it was first given.—Ezaminer, Jan. 1. 
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From the Spectator. 


DEBATES OF THE UNREPORTED HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


Tre Parliament which met in May, 1768, and 
was dissolved in June, 1774, has been called the 
Unreported Parliament ; the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers having been enforced so strict- 
ly that i few of the speeches have reached the 
public. Yet during this period many events oc- 
curred and — were discussed of a deeply im- 
— or highly curious nature. By the Unreported 

arliament the foundations of the American War 
were laid; it had to deal with the earlier arrange- 
ments of the East India Company’s affairs, and was 
the scene of the first home triumphs and subsequent 

ution of Clive ;, its opening was preceded and 
attended by London riots, ending in the “ Wilkes 
and Liberty” mobs; the three expulsions of Wilkes 
himself, and the different topics which the Letters 
of Junius have made familiar to political readers, 
were continually debated, even to the exclusion of 
regular affairs; the great struggle for the power of 
reporting and publishing the debates took P ace dur- 
ing this House of Commons, though the effects were 
not produced till the next election; and there were 
in lesser but more practical matters, Mr. Grenville’s 
Act for trying disputed Elections, and the bill by 
which the claim of the Crown upon the property of 
the subject was limited. 

Seventy years after the event, this blank in our 
Parliamentary history is to be filled up, through the 
i i zeal and industry of a contemporary, 
and the enterprise of Mr. Wright. Mr. Henry Ca- 


vendish seaman Sir Henry) sat during the whole 


of this Parliament for the borough of Lostwithiel ; 
and, with a feeling which in these days of mechani- 

ing cannot be comprehended, though in his 
own time the practice on a smaller scale was not un- 
common, determined to report the proceedings, from 
“a desire,” says Mr. Wright, “ to possess a faithful 
accountof them,” His mode of proceeding has been 
told by himself— 


“ My original design,” says Sir Henry, “ was to 
take down the heads only of the several speeches ; 
but finding, by practice, even my inferior skill ade- 
quate to something rather more extensive, in the 
subsequent sessions of this Parliament the debates 
will be found more at large, except in the case of a 
few members whose rapid delivery outran my abili- 
ty to keep up with them. I am conscious of the 
many imperfections that will be found in them; 
some most certainly from inability ; some from my 
peculiar and inconvenient situation at the time of 
writing them; and some, I am sorry to say, from 
the disorder that now and then used to povell in the 
House, where sometimes members, from an eager- 
ness to hear others or themselves, made so much 
noise as to drown the voice of the person speaking; 
sometimes premature applause for a former part of a 
sentence prevented the House from hearing the lat- 
ter; and sometimes those favourite words ‘ Hear, 
hear !’ so ftequently echoed through the House, for- 
bade all hearing. Many gaps, many broken sen- 
tenees, will be found; but even many of the broken 
sentences will, I believe, not be altogether useless. 
Several speeches of the most able members are very 
imperfect; many sublime and — passages are 
lost, I fear, for ever: the only comfort I have is, that 
I believe I have preserved more than the memory of 





any individual has. I have not in the smallest de. 


gree, certainly not wilfully, altered or misrepresented 
the sentiments of any pane teat 


This stupendous monument of attentive and 
tual industry is to be comprised in four volumes; of 
which only one is completed. That one contains 
the debates of three sessions; and the leading sub- 
jects debated are the Riots and Wilkes’s business, 
together with the Ministerial conduct in connexion 
with them; the affairs of America at length, and of 
India: s cially; the Civil List Debts, which 
that model Monarch George the Third was 
contracting; the Grenville Act, and Limitation 
with various routine business. The princi 
speakers are Lord North, Colonel Barré, Mr. Gren. 
ville, Alderman Beckford, Mr. Dowdeswell the 
friend of Burke, the “ blushing” Rigby of Junius, 3 
we speech of Clive's, and a good many of Burke's 
—the entire collection contains upwards of * tw 
hundred and fifty of his speeches which have never 
seen the light.” 

As rds the reports, we have yet the 
means of judging, having only one-fourth of the 
work before us. So far as they go, however, they 
confirm the description of the author ; the commence. 
ment oe little more —_ the “ heads” of the 
s h, and becoming ampler as practice im 
skill. The allusion of Sir Henry Cavendish ote 
Sublime and Beastiful of Burke is also indicative 
of the —_ — seems the es of 
any; not from less pains or less ing be 
stowed upon him, but from the difficulty of doi 
him justice. Here and there is a pregnant sentence, 
whose ae impressed itself on the memo}; but 
the bulk of his speeches are somewhat indigesa; 
wearing indeed the ingen of his genius, but of the 
more singular parts of his genius, such as in mar 
ners a mimic would seize upon—the domination of 
imagination over logic, without that fulness and cm 
hesion which in his own wade qeecunaes 
often carry conviction though the rigorous connexion 
between the premises and ye should pot be 
made out. This defect may perhaps be less visible 
in the ensuing volumes. : F 

Of the other speakers, Lord North is /ongo inter. 
vallo the most pleasant and flowing—the beau ideal 
of a managing Minister, who, whilst excusing oF 
protecting his own people, does it with aa little of 
fence as may be to any body else, and is never other 
than suasive. His remem. however, have this pe 
culiar pro} , that they leave any 
sion behind re : ealae his words were connected 
with some action which gave them permanence, it 
must have been difficult to quote him him- 
self. Barré is. keen in his invective, and suppons 
the character given him for sarcasm by @ master 
the art;* but his speeches, thougt ewes and tell- 
ing, are rather made so by the skil | and condensed 
manner in which he presents the prejudices Ag 
day, or the constitutional axioms of a “ traly of 
tish” kind, than from ay pee S view or of at 
gument. Alderman Beckford is spirited and bold— 


the of the sturd bargher—cepecialiy in his 
a! 3 and defence of the celebra' nr 
of the City of London to the King, Bee bt 4 


jesty in his reply had declared “disre 
imself inyeriete to his Parliament, and Lary 
ble to the principles of the constitution,” and 


* «+ T will accept of a sarcasm from Colonel Barré, or 
a simile from Mr, Burke.” —Junius. 
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the House had been moved to notice. “I was not 
present,” said the Lord Mayor on rising, “ when the 
ion was first moved; but I beg leave in the 
of the House to declare, that there was a re- 
monstrance to the King, and that I was the man who 
— it. As First Magistrate of the City, I 
the power of putting a negative on every ques- 
wes clwed, cither in the Court of Aldermen 
or the Common Hall: a question was put on the re- 
monstrance—I thought it a proper one.” Dowdes- 
well is argumentative, and displays great knowledge 
of business ; but heis excelled in both these respects 
by Grenville, who adds to those qualities, a larger 
view, rising somewhat above party; and whose 
measured in tone and sober in their sug- 
ions, are the most likely to have influenced an 
unbiased assembly of sensible and practical men. 
The maiden speech of Clive, though vitiated by the 
received economical notions of the age, is almost the 
only one that wears an air of thorough knowledge of 
what he is speaking about, and exhibits the certainty 
av confidence which such knowledge always gives. 
tis, moreover, remarkable as distinctly tracing out 
the line of policy that future events might render it 
ior the Company to follow; one of which, 
the spoliation of the Mogul, was afterwards a lead- 
ing article in the impeachment of Hastings; and the 
de, the reduction of the Nabob’s allowance, was 
him as 3. crime. — what is 

odder still, this speech its author were hi 
praised by — —_ 
“TheGreat Mogul—de jureMogul, de facto nobody 
atall—it is no discredit to the nation; it is no dis- 
honour to the Company that we have supported him 
when nobody else would ; it is no dishonour to the 
nation that we have put him in possession of 150,000/. 
a year; it is no dishonour to the nation that we 
have paid him a tribute of 300,000/. a year, when his 
ownsabjects would not pay him a farthing. The 
Mogul may become hostile to us—in that case there 
will be no necessity that this tribute should be continued : 
he may die—in that case there will be no necessity 
to give it to another: so that that sum, sooner or 
later, will fall into the hands of the East India Com- 
om The Nabob—de jure Nabob, de facto the 
India Company’s most humble servant—he 
and his Ministers have 600,000/. a year: but he 
likewise may die—the luxury of that country and 
his gross habit of ee inake it very possible that he 
may not live a great while; and in that case 150,000/. 

4 year is as much as ought to be given.” 


Making allowances for different styles of thinking 
and the different tests by which questions are at pre- 
Sent tried, the géneral cast of the debates was supe- 
Nior then to what they are now. Original genius, a 
mind that forms an independent judgment upon mat- 
ters submitted to it, and stamps upon its statements 
a character of its own, must always be rare. The 
herd of speakers will do little more than reflect the 
notions of their constituents, castes, and coteries, 
With occasionally a good remark upon a matter of 

. they have some practical knowledge, or to 
Which they have given some thought, or upon a 
Poa that strikes them forcibly at the moment. It 
iby judgment and labour, not by genius, that the 
‘w nado of Parliamentary speakers must be dis- 
linguished; and in this sense our ancestors had 
pared the advantage. If a man had little to say, he 
er ttle, and that little he took pains to present as 
_ he could. If more artificial, the was 

Polished, and persons spoke habitually with 
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r — fulfilled the pote be- 
jore you 8 3” and though great ness was 
displayed in substance, much attention was paid to 
appearances—their thoughts were presented in fud/ 
dress, a3 it were. Of the whole mass of speeches, it 
is curious to see how little is other than perfect] 
plain ; no obscurity, no involution. And though it 
may be traly said that this is owing to the selection 
of the reporter, who would not attempt to report what 
he could not follow, something must be allowed for 
the absence of reporters. When a man spoke to his 
audience and not to his constituents, he was obliged 
to become broad and brief enough for the mass of his 
audience, who would experience none of that con- 
ventional sympathy which now-a-days indaces Par- 
liament to with men who are speaking not to 
them but to voters a long way off. Formerly infe- 
rior men do not seem to have been silenced, but 
shortened. The present mechanical mode of report- 
ing, which gives many words but loses the spirit and 
the pith, is not only an evil in itself, but encourages 
the evil it creates, till the debates bid fair to become 
useless to the world, and only read by ms who 
take-an interest in particular speeches. columns 
of empty verbosity that daily emanate from the press 
dnring the session, is not a question of criticism, but 
of measurement. The world is overwhelmed by 
miles of mediocrity. 

Annexed to the debates, are three papers on sub- 
jects connected with the Parliament or the politics 
of the period. the first is a sketch of Sir John 
Caldwell (also an amateur reporter, and gifted with 
a wonderful memory) of several speeches in both 
Houses of Parliament during the session of 1762, 
written off in letters to Lord Chatham, and rather 
conveying impressions of the general effect than 
making an attempt to follow the words. The se- 
cond paper consists of passages from the political 
life of Me. | Dowdeswell, between 1765, when he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 
first Rockingham Administration, till his death in 
1774. It deals principally with the political in- 
trigues of the period, and contains a good many 
extracts from correspondence, admitting the reader 
to glimpses behind the curtain, and exhibiting Lord 
Chatham ina smaller point of view than he has yet 
been regarded in, as somewhat of a manager about 
places. The third illustration is the most curious of 
the whole for its subject—extracts from the private 
journal of John the fourth Duke of Bedford, whom 
j unius so mauled in his celebrated letter. It commen- 
ces in October, 1766, and ends in December, 1770, 
not long before the journalist’s death. From the 
notes by which it is attended, it is evidently pub- 
lished to remove the sting which is yet rankling in 
the house of Russell; but, to any one acquainted 
with the letter, and capable of analyzing evidence, it 
will have no such effect. The animus of Junius is 
one thing, the facts on which he grounds his invec- 
tive another. No one would expect from him that 
absolute and mere truth which is the province of 
a judge, any more than they would receive implicitly 
the charges of a political partisan, like Lord John 
Russell, or believe the statements of an advocate— 
Brougham, for example, on the Queen’s trial, (thou 
Lord Brougham calls Junius a “—— libeller.”) T’ 
character of Hannibal in the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
is not a true one according to the views of the histo- 
rian or philosopher; but it is sufficiently true for the 
object of the satirist. The picture of the Duke of 
Bedford is not true or just in a general view ; but Ju- 
nius was an avowed political opponent, and it would 
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not be difficult to show from the Duke’s own journal 
that the charges of Junius had a substratum of truth, 
let the friends and flatterers of the house of Bedford, 
from Brougham and Mackintosh downwards, strive 
as they will. 

Of the authenticity of the papers in this valua- 
ble addenda to Parliamentary history, there is evi- 
dence of every thing excepting the Debates. The 
Caldwell Reports were communicated by Lord Cha- 
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tham’s executors; the Memoirs of Mr, Dowdeswel 
by his son: the Journal of the Duke of Bedfori 
“came accidentally into the editor's ” 

says; but let it have reached him how it may, we 
imagine it came from the archives at Woburn: the 
history of the Cavandish Manuscript is to be told ig 
the fourth volume. We should have thought it the 


first thing to set about telling: though we haven 





doubt of its authenticity. 





GRACE DARLING 


Is as perfect a realization of a Jeannie Deans in an 
English form as it is possible for a woman to be. 
She is not like any of the portraits of her. She isa 
little, simple, modest young woman, I should say of 
five or six and twenty. She is neither tall nor hand- 
some; but she has the most gentle, quiet, amiable 
look, and the sweetest smile that I ever saw in a per- 
son of her station and appearance. You see that she 
is a thoroughly = creature ; and that under her 
modest exterior lies a spirit capable of the most ex- 
alted devotion; a devotion so entire, that daring is 
not so much a quality of her nature, as that the most 
perfect sympathy with suffering or endangered hu- 
manity swallows up and annihilates every thing like 
fear or self-consideration—puts out, in fact, every 
sentiment but itself. 

The action that she performed was so natural and 
so necessary to her, that it would be the most. impos- 
sible of things to convince her that she did any 
thing a The applause which has been 
the consequence of her truly gallant exploit; the ad- 
miration which ran through the whole kingdom, 
and indeed through the civilized world, for even from 
Russia there have been commissions for persons to see 
her, and send accounts of her and pieces of the rock on 
which she lives ; those and the foolish though natural 
avidity of the mob of wonder-lovers, who insteam-boat 
loads have flocked thither, filling that tall lighthouse 
several stories high, till nobody could stir; the at- 
tentions of the great—for the titled have not failed to 
pay her the homage of their flatteries ; none of these 
things have made her any thing but what she was 
before. The Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land had her and her father over to the castle, and 
presented her with a gold watch, which she always 
wears when visiters come. The Humane Society 
sent her a most flattering vote of thanks, which is in 
the house, framed; and the President presented her 
with a silver teapot: but none of these things, no, 
nor the offers of marriage which followed her noto- 
riety, and the little fortune (I believe about 700/.) 
which was subscribed for her or given to her in pre- 
sents, have produced in her mind any feeling but a 
sense of wonder and grateful pleasure. She is just 
as modest; has just that same sweet affectionate 
smile, void of conceit as heaven is of crime. She 
shuns public notice, and is even troubled at the visits 
of the curious. She has shown as much good sense 
and firmness as she did heroism; and would be as 
ready to-morrow to risk her life to save another’s as 
she was in 1838. She is to me more completely a 
Jeannie Deans than I could have conceived or can ex- 
press. The house is literally crammed with presents 
of one kind or another, including a great number 
of books. She was offered 20/. a night to appear at 
the Adelphi, in a scene of the shipwreck, merely to 
sit in a boat: but this and all similar offers which 
would have enriched her she has steadily declined. 


When I went, she was not visible; and I wy 
afraid I should not have got to see her, as her father 
said she very much disliked meeting that 
she thought came to stare at her: but when the oli 
man and I had had a little conversation, he went up 
to her room, and soon came down with a smile, say. 
ing she would be with us soon. So, when we ha 
been up to the top lighthouse and had seen its machi. 
nery, had taken a good look-out at the distant shor, 
and Darling had pointed out the spot of the wreck, 
and the way they took to bring the people off, ve 
went down, and found Grace sitting at her sewing, 
very neatly but very simply dressed in a plain sor 
of a striped printed gown, with her watch-seal jus 
seen at her side, and her hair neatly braided ; just, in 
fact, as such girls are dressed, only not quite » 
smart as they often are. 

She rose very modestly, and with a pleasant smile 
said, “* How do you do, Sir?” Her figure is bym 
means striking; quite the contrary: but her face is 
full of sense, modesty and genuine goodness; and 
that is just the character she bears. Her — 
delights one. We are charmed that she # 
well have supported the brilliancy of her human 
deed. It is confirmative of the notion that such ae- 
tions must spring from genuine heart and mind. As 
I have said, she has had various offers of marriage, 
but none that were considered quite the thing, and 
she said ** No” to all. One was from an artist, who 
came to take her portrait. The Duke of Northun- 
berland told her that he hoped she would be careful 
in such affairs, as there would be sure to be designs 
upon her moncy ; and she told him that she would 
not marry without his approbation.—Howitt’s Vials 
to Remarkable Places. 


NELL GWYNN. 


Ir was whispered at Court, that the profile of 
Madame de Querolle, afterwards Duchess of Ports 
mouth, was to be taken by Simon, the 
die-sinker, as the model from which to make a medal- 
lion of the national bust of Britannia; but 
Gwynn, who really possessed sterling good _ 
and, notwithstanding her situation, was a lover 
propriety, as far as her voice could be heard, 

with a patriotic heart against it. She threw) at, 
in the king's way, and prostrating herself at his fe 
pathetically admonished the thoughtless pea 
thus— Beware, honoured sire! Britannia has ra 
to forgive! Do not further insult her by emp re 
head of a French harlot upon the shou — Min 
guardian of the British seas.” The bust of 
Byron, who was a celebrated beauty, and a wd 
unsuspected virtue, was substituted ; and the oa 
tenance of this exquisite national medallion Is ° 
mired par excellence, amongst all the vast calleetion 


of our coins and medals.—Fraser’s 
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WAKEFIELD ON NATIONAL EMIGRATION. 


From the Spectator. 
MR. WAKEFIELD ON THE MEANS OF 
NATIONAL EMIGRATION.* 


Tur prevailing rumours that the Government con- 
template a scheme of Emigration worthy of the coun- 
of “ships, colonies, and commerce,” have in- 
duced the Author of the New System of Colonization 
to set forth his most deliberate views of the means 
tosuch an end; and he bequeaths this exposition, 
through our pages, as a legacy to the cause, on taking 
bis departure for North America. In the few years 
which have elapsed since Mr. Wakefield’s system 
was first propounded, it has been tested in a number 
ofways—in friendly and hostile comments, in the 
examinations and cross-examinations of the 
popounder before Parliamentary Committees, and in 
partial experiments of a practical kind ; it has under- 
the revision of his own corrected jud t and 
fig reection and he has thus been enabled to pre- 
sent the result of matured thoughts. The _—— in 
which he has done so may be regarded asa ensed 
summing-up of volumes which have been written 
aad spoken on the subject, with all the aids which 
we have enumerated. Therefore, although it is call- 
ed forth by the occasion, it is of more than merely 
temporary use ; it constitutes the rule of the Wake- 
field System, now laid down by its author in the 
most accessible shape. ‘That system professes no 
care of present distress in the country : it interferes 
not with the action of any needful remedy : it is not 
a substitute for any other desirable measure. It is 
for all times and seasons—without question, an effi- 
cient help in bad times; but still more efficient in 
maintaining and continually extending prosperity. 


To the Editor of the Colonial Gazette. 
Lonpon, 28th November, 1841. 


Even if the ramour of the intention of Government 
toadopt a large measure of emigration has no solid 
foundation at present, it seems likely to fulfil itself 
by exciting hopes which the Government would be 
very unwilling to disappoint. Some plan, therefore, 
may perhaps be submitted to Parliament in the 
coming session. With this hope, 1 am induced to 
send you a few remarks on the subject, as a contri- 
bution towards fixing on a good plan. I wish to 
publish them now, because I am on the point of quit- 
ting England with a prospect of being absent for se- 
veral months, 

In asking a place for these remarks in the Colonial 
Gazette, I take the opportunity of publicly expressing 
my gratitude to you, as the person to whom I am es- 
pecially indebted for having been able to propose with 
¢ffect recent improvements in the art of colonization. 
As editor of the Spectator, you patiently examined 
my proposals, and manfully upheld them when the 
Were treated with disdain or ridicule by nearly all 
others who thought it worth while to consider them. 
‘was your support that encouraged me, not only to 
maintain a theory offensive from its novelty and ge- 
erally disregarded or disapproved, but also to engage 
in a variety of labours of, which the object was to 
on Only ele- 
aan have passed since I began this up-hill 

ink’ with no helping public hand but yours; and I 
i We may say now, that public opinion has gone 


@ long way towards embracing the main principles 
—— 


submit that theory to the test of — 


* Transferred, asc . 
Herald of Wednesday last. property, from the Colonial 


Arai, 1842.— Museum. 57 
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of my scheme. Nor are the results in practice by 
any means unsatisfactory. South Australia, Austra- 
lia Felix, and New Zealand have been founded: New 
South Wales has obtained an ample immigration- 
fund : the disposal of waste land, which used to cost 
more than it produced, has yielded in the Southern 
Colonies alone, whose population scarcely exceeds 
200,000 souls, the sum of about 1,700,000/.: and 
every other colony of the empire which suffers from 
a deficiency of labour calls aloud for the oiepiee of 
the principle of turning waste land into a fund for pro- 
moting the immigration of people. It looks as if 
the work of colonizing in this manner would surely 
go on and prosper. hilst I know that a large pro- 
portion of the labours by which this system has been 
set on foot, has been performed without my partici- 
pation—whilst I acknowledge great obligations to 
many who have afforded to my obscure exertions a 
generous and powerful aid—I am bound to declare, 
that for much of that assistance, for having been able 
to avail myself of it, for whatever share of credit 
may be due to me in the whole matter, I am chiefl 
indebted to you. I should have done nothing at all, 
if you had not constantly helped me during the years 
when the pursuit of systematic colonization was a 
continual struggle with difficulties.* 

The rumour of a project of emigration on a | 
seale has been so well received by the public, that I 
propose to confine myself to the consideration of 
means only. If this thing could be done by wishing, 
every Government would be ready to do it. Every 
Government is deterred from doing it by a fear of 
adding to the public burdens. The idea of extensive 
emigration is still commonly associated with the 
idea of taxation for the purpose. And, indeed, when 
one thinks of emigration by itself—of the mere 
sending away of people—the next thought is inevita- 
bly about the cost of the process. And at this disa- 
greeable point most people stop in reflecting on the 
subject. They stop here, because they have not 
learned to regard emigration as but a part of some- 
thing else. It is in truth only one of the elements 
of colonization. Viewed in this light, emigration 
appears to be susceptible of being carried on without 
any cost to the Mother-country. It is said that about 
forty thousand poor persons emigrated to our South- 
ern Colonies during the past twelvemonth. The 
could not pay for their own passage: the cost of their 
passage was not defrayed by any grant of Parlia- 
ment: the whole expense of this great emigration is 
borne by the Colonies, for which the accession of 
people is an increase of wealth out of all proportion 
arger than the expense of the passage. Do these 
Colonies complain of having to pay for this great 
immigration of people? No; they only ask for 
more hands on the same terms, knowing well, that 
just in proportion as they are supplied with labour 
will be their means of paying for its importation. 
Here, then, is the principle of a mode of carrying on 
emigration, which steers clear of the only objection 
to an extensive plan. The whole cost must be 
thrown on the colonies benefited by the measure, and 


* With the generosity of most high intellects, Mr. 
Wakefield attributes to the aid of others successes com- 
manded by his own great powers: it was these even that 
competed the aid which he acknowled The kind of 
merit which the Spectator geeks not to disclaim, is simply 
that of not being frightened by the novelty of a scientific 
proposition ; and of having, when examination had as- 
sured us of its solidity, held by it until others had become 
as —- of its reality of its practical nature as 
we are.—Ep, 
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will be cheerfully defrayed by them. Such is the 
satisfactory conclusion drawn from viewing emigra- 
tion as only a part of colonization. 

It happens, in the next place, that the means by 
which the Colonies thus pay for emigration from the 
Mother-country, are not provided by Colonial taxa- 
tion, but arise, one may almost say spontaneously, as 
an incident of arrangements made with a view to 
Colonial prosperity independently of immigration. 
The old plan of granting waste land for nothing was 
abandoned, because it was seen to operate as a check 
to the productiveness of Colonial industry and the 
increase of Colonial wealth. It produced this effect 
by causing the extent of appropriated land to be ex- 
cessive in proportion to population. In order to 
bring about a better proportion between land and peo- 
ple—one in which the colonists should be less dis- 

rsed, and labour for hire more available—it was 
ound requisite to diminish the facilities of obtainin 
new land. And this, it soon became obvious, coul 
be done in no way so easily, so fairly, and so effi- 
ciently, as by putting a ready-money price on all new 
Jand. The consequence was, a fresh source of pub- 
lic revenue for the colony—a fund that seemed to 
come by a sort of magic, as if for the purpose of en- 
abling the colony to procure labour without taxing 
any body. If the proceeds of the sales of land were 
turned into an immigration-fund, the buyers of the 
land obtained for their money, not the land merely, 
but precisely that which was calculated to add most 
to its value—to make it cheap at the price which 
they had paid for it—namely, an increase of the Co- 
lonial population in exact proportion to their pur- 
chase-money. And the ter the immigration, the 
more land would be sold; the more land was sold, 
the greater would be the immigration. This system 
may be termed a colonizing machine worked by an 
inherent and continually-growing power. 

Let me now endeavour to show distinctly that this 
system has never yet had a fair trial. 

To a fair trial of the system—to such a trial, I 
mean, as would have exhibited its greatest power of 
emigration without cost to the Mother-country—se- 
veral conditions were indispensable. 

The first was, that the price required for the new 
land should be sufficient for the objects with which 
any price had been imposed. A penny per acre, for 
example, would have been less than the quit-rent 
eee demanded for new-land, and would have 

ad ho effect at all. What price would have been 
too high, it is not so easy to point out’ Nor do I in- 
tend to enter here on the question of the measure by 
which to get at the golden mean. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to state, that ‘the colonies in 
which this system has been tried furnish abundant 
evidence of the price having been every where too 
low with reference to the objects in view; and the 
questions put by members of the recent Committee 
of the House of Common son South Australian affairs, 
show that the public men who are best acquainted 
with the subject, incline to an effective though gra- 
dual raising of the price. 

The second conten of a fair experiment, was 
roportion 
evoted to 
immigration. This has been done nowhere. While 
it remains undone, a principal element is wanting of 
any sound calculation as to what would be the pro- 
per price : for it is obvious, that as the aim of a price 
is to occasion a due proportion between land and 
people, very different prices would be requisite under 
the different circumstances of the whole, or a part, 


that the whole, or at least some mg ty 
of the proceeds of the sales, should be 
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pendent 
be the pric 


land = the less an increase of 
— he the — » the hi 

e regulating price of land. It may be asserted 
further, that any diction of the pu : 
from the purpose A —s to population, 
operates as a partial tax for general purposes 
buyers of land and on the class of te for hie 
it makes the buyers of land alone contribute so much 
for general pu ; and as it calls for a hi 
price than would have sufficed if the whole purchase. 
money had added to population, it necessarily pro- 
longs the term of the poor immigrant’s service for 
hire, by postponing the period at which savings from 
his wages will enable him to become a | pro- 
prietor. It was found hard to establish the 
of requiring any price for new land, even for the pur- 

of providing labour: but now opinion seems 
inclined to get into the opposite extreme, and there 
are some who think that wasée land is the best source 
of genera] revenue, and pioneers of the wilderness 
the fittest subjects for taxation for purposes. 
But the uncertainty is worst of all. U inty as 
to the rate at which land-sales wil) add to the Colo 
nial —— carries uncertainty into several mab 
ters besides that of the business of dealing in land: 
beyond casting doubt and insecurity on the value 
of land and the progress of settlement, it renders the 
supply of the labour-market and the rate of wages 
precarious: it seems to me to be calculated to have 
as mischievous an effect on the economy of a “ 
as uncertainty about the standard of value 
have in this country. 

The third condition was, that the mode of sale 
(whatever the price and the use made of the pur 
chase-money ) should be based on sound principles. 
For a long while I had not imagined that this wasa 
matter of much importance; and such appears to 
have been always the state of mind of those who 
have had to deal practically with the subject. In 
quiry and reflection have taught me that the mode of 
sale has effects of the greatest moment. If a ani- 
form price is adopted, whatever the quality and sitt- 
ation of the land, then, unless there be always on 
sale a quantity equal to the wants of the ec 
from time to time, this restriction of quantity wil 
have the same effect as an increase of price in dim 
nishing the proportion which land bears to popule 
tion. i under the plan of a uniform price the sur 
veys are not carried far in advance of the wants of 
the colonists, the choice of buyers will often be 
stricted to lots of inferior quality or position, s0 38% 

and labour. If the mode 
t price, with 
and 


= ay 


ever exceed the upset price, (as happens inva": 
and throughout the United States,) and et 
will be a mere mockery of competition. In this ¢ 
the low upset price will really be the regulating Pr 
contrary to the intentions of the Gover han 
the other hand, under the auction plan, it wou 
matter in the least what was the upset price of the 
quantity brought to sale were below the wants. 
colonists. In this latter ease, the price 
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ly be settled by competition, or rather by 
of the Government who determined the 
to be offered for sale. Another great ob- 
to the auction plan is that it occasions delay, 
iring notice in order that there may be com- 
ition; it often subjects to disappointment those 
who have spent time and money in selecting particu- 
lyr lots which after all are obtained by higher bidders 
at the sale; and in Canada and the United States, 
assuredly, it gives occasion to a great amount 
a jbbing, tiokery, and fraud.* The single ad- 
attributed to it is, that it obtains for the Go- 
vernment more money than any other mode of sale. 
But is this an advantage? Is it desirable that the 
Government should get from the class of land-buyers 
more than the price which is sufficient for a due pro- 
portion between people and land? Aad if it were 
desirable to get more than that sufficient price, would 
it not be secured even more easily and surely by 
udding the desired excess to a sufficient uniform 
peice, than by the auction plan with all its irregulari- 
ties, its dependence on the quantity brought to sale, 
its notices, delays, disappointments, and rogueries ? 
I know that the auction plan has recommended itself 
by the sums obtained for small quantities of 
land marked out by the Government as town sites 
md suburban lots; but it may be questioned whe- 
ther, if the Government could obtain the sufficient 
price (and more if more were thought desirable) by 
the simple plan of a fixed uniform price, it does 
wisely to encumber itself with the pursuit of a busi- 
ness $0 liable to miscalculation, so often ending in 
disappointment among the buyers and reproaches 
against the seller, and, above all, when undertaken 
by the Government, so apt to stimulate merely spe- 
calative investment, as that of choosing the sites of 
intended towns in a half-explored country, and sell- 
ing town and suburban lots by auction. Is it to be 
wished that the Government should take the part of 
land-jobbing companies or individuals, without the 
aged responsibilities that belong to the latter ? 
not, the auction plan has no recommendation to ba- 
lance its inconveniences. An alleged inconvenience 
the uniform price is that it requires ample surveys 
md the fixing of a “sufficient” price by authority ; 
which indeed it does: but so does the auction plan 
if the quantity brought to sale be ample (since in 
that case the bulk of purchasers will buy at the up- 
set price;) and it is surely better to acknowledge 
md face the difficulty of fixing the right price b 
law, than to fail in the attempt to evade that dif 
culty by so irregular and uncertain a process as a 
capricious limitation of the quantity brought to sale. 
In fact, however, neither the one plan nor the other 
has been firmly established with its proper accompani- 
ments. Under the uniform plan, the price has been 
too low; under the auction plan, the quantity 
has been nem, or the upset price too low ; 
tnd instead of either plan being fixed by the final 
of Government, both have been the subject of 
When eee and indecision. 
ourth condition was, su ing the price to 
be uficien, that the greatest Itherty snd facility of 
on should be afforded to, purchasers. When 
Wtae a 9 oy nehea fat is, the 
, Tequi or the only pu with 
=e land ought ever to be saddled with any 
Pree—it ought so to manage matters that no pur- 


Awe iare been assured, that at a recent auction sale in 
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chaser should be compelled to take land of inferior 
quality or position while there was any of the supe- 
rior kind within reach. The system, therefore, re- 
ay ample surveys. Unsurveyed land is not land 
or the purposes of this system, any more than un- 
icked cotton or unthrashed corn is fit for market. 

ractically the want of ample surveys has not been 
severely felt, (though it led in South Australia to 
the costly device of “ special surveys” at the public 
expense, ) because neither the uniform nor the upset 
price has any where been high enough to make ita 
great hardship that the land of the best position and 
quality was not open to purchasers; but if ever the 
price should be raised so as to meet the views ex- 
pressed by Lord Howick in the South Australia 
Committee of last session, ample surveys wil] be in- 
dispensable in order that there may be a wide liberty 
of choice. And here it may be well to notice two 
objections to such a price as Lord Howick is sup- 
posed to contemplate. The first is, that at such a 
price, whether fixed or upset, land of inferior quality 
or position would not find purchasers. Then let it 
remain unpurchased, so long as there is preferable 
land to sell. But when the preferable land had been 
bought and cultivated, and the district had been peo- 
pled and improved, the land which had been at first 
neglected, though still waste itself, would no longer 
be in the midst of a waste, but would have acquired 
a position superior to that of any land in the waste, 
and would then, unless wholly sterile by nature, 
fetch the price of the best land in waste districts ; 
and if any wholly sterile land remained for ever an- 
sold, it would occasion no greater inconvenience 
than that which had been decreed by Nature under 
every mode of colonization. The second objection 
to a sufficient price is, that though suitable for rich 
soils which would make a large return to capital and 
labour, it would be too high for great part of such a 
country as Australia, where the main employment 
of capital is sheep-farming, and where, in some dis- 
tricts, several acres are required to feed a sheep. 
And this objection must be fully admitted. But in 
admitting it, the statement has to be made that no- 
body has ever proposed to put a price on the use of 
nataral pasturage. That might be granted for no- 
thing, as all land used to be, but in strict proportion 
to the stock kept by the grantee, and on condition 
that whenever any Sale wanted to buy any of it that 
portion should be resumed by the Government for 
sale, without even a tendency to defeat the object of 
insisting on a price for every acre acquired as per- 
manent property. 

The fifth condition was, that, whatever might be 
the price and the mode of sale, both should “p 
plied uniformly to all parts of a colony and to all t 
colonies of any group. One plan in one place, and 
another in another place not far off, were sure to 
counteract each other. This is so obvious as scarcely 
to require explanation. Yet in the only group of 
colonies in which the mode of sale with a view to 
immigration has been tried at all, it has been tried 
under a variety of modifications at the same time. 

The sixth condition was, supposing the uniform or 
upset price to be “ sufficient,” that sales to come 
should be anticipated by the raising of loans on the 
security of future sales, and the use of the proceeds 
of such loans as a fund for immigration. This is 
required for a new colony, because the first emi- 
grants will hardly give the sufficient price (whether 
upset or uniform) until the settlement is in some 
measure pled ; and is still more required for old 
colonies, because in every one of them the discarded 
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plan of granting has caused such an excess of land 
in proportion to people, that, except for certain old 
reserves or peculiarly eligible spots, there would be 
no purchasers at the sufficient price until the popula- 
tion of the colony was ountibanabie increased. It 
has been objected to such loans that they would bur- 
den the colony with debt. And whatthen? The 
incurring of debt for a good object, the borrowing of 
money with a view to profit, is as legitimate a 
course of proceeding for governments as for indi- 
viduals, provided the borrowed money is laid out so 
as to insure the means of its repayment with profit 
besides. Now if the Government peopled its land 
first and sold it afterwards, it would be able to sell it 
for agreat deal more than if it sold it first and peo- 
pled it afterwards. This is proved by the great and 
rapid increase in the market value of Jand that inva- 
— takes place in new settlements which attract 
population. If the Government could begin by tak- 
ing people to its land without borrowing, that would 
be the best course ; but the Government has no capital. 
The advocates of loans for emigration to be raised on 
the security of futare sales of land, propose only 
that the powerful aid of capital should be brought to 
the work of colonization. They say to the Govern- 
ment, Take example from the manofacturer of cot- 
ton, who lays out his own or a borrowed capital in 
building a factory and providing it with machinery 
and raw material, reckoning on the powers of pro- 
duction whith the use of capital gives, as a means 
of replacing his investment with profit. But govern- 
ments, it may be urged, are so wasteful in their outlay, 
and so apt to be extravagant when they have faciii- 
ties of borrowing. The answer is, that the business 


of laying out money on emigration and afterwards 


selling waste land (on the simplest plan) may be 
made a work of routine, and so guarded by publicit 

and other checks to extravagance as to preclude all 
danger of waste. Indeed, experience is here on the 
side of those who propose that the Government 
should use a capital in colonizing: a large amount 
of the proceeds of the sales of waste land has been 
expended on emigration under the direction of 
Government, and with remarkable success as re- 
spects both economy and the well-doing of the pas- 
sengers. But another objector says, if the Govern- 
ment has too much money for emigration, it will 
send out too many labourers, and there will be suf- 
fering from want of employment. Why should the 
Government ever have “ too much” money for emi- 
gration? why should it ever borrow more than 
enough to supply from time to time the ascertained 
want of labour in the colonies to which the system 
was applied? And even if the Government were so 
careless as to commit seach errors, there is reason to 
believe that an excess of labouring emigration be- 
yond the wants of the Colonies would be accompa- 
nied by an amount of capital sufficient to employ the 
sarplas. The emigration of labour seems always to 
give occasion to the emigration of capita) ; if a ship- 
owner trading to any of the Southern Colonies can 
but fill his steerage with passengers of the labouring 
class, he pat es sure of finding occupants for the 
eabins ; this would be still more invariably the 
case if the Jabour-emigration were more constant and 
more easily foreseen, so that capitalists should be 
more certain of obtaining labour on their arrival in 
the colony. I know of no other objection to the bor- 
rowing of money for emigration on the single se- 
curity of the land sales. But at all events, this is so 
essentially part of the system originally proposed by 
me, that, if all the other conditions of its working 
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well had been adopted, I should still ga 
not been fairly tried. that it had 
The seventh and last condition was, that the whole 
system should be fixed, or at least so far fixed as not 
to be liable to change in an of its material pang 
without public discussion Po ample notice. I ¢ap. 
not imagine how this should be done 
of Parliament. At present every thi 
of uncertainty, not to say of perpetual No 
body concerned in the matter seems to know what js 
his proper business, and still less what may happen 
in a month with respect to any part of the subject, 
At one time the Secretary of State determines, ani 
the Governor finds some reason for declining to set 
on the instruction ; at another the Governor make 
a plan of his own, which is overset by the 
of State. Sometimes Commissioners are to do every 
thing, then the Colonial Office, next the local Go 
vernments; and decisions of the utmost conse 
quence are continually made as lightly and with a 
little responsibility as if nobody had an interest in 
them. In one settlement they sell by auction; in 
another, close by, at the uniform price; in seven! 
places the auction obtains to-day and the unifom 
price to-morrow. What portion of the 
of land-sales is devoted to immigration varies co 
tinually every where. As to many points, the la- 
guage of regulations is so vague as to admit of differ. 


ent interpretations, and sometimes to be han 


comprehend. Distinctness, uniformity, order, and 
stability, are almost utterly ye in almost every 
postioaton. Considering the unwillingness of most 
men to embark their fortunes ina career which han- 
ly admits of calculations as to the future or the 
sent, the wonder is, not that more has not been 
with the new mode of colonization, but that so much 
has been accomplished. ; 

This array of requirements is moch less formida 
ble than it appears at first sight ; a8 will be manifest 
to those who observe that a compliance with them 
would tend rather to simplify than to eomplicate the 
process. Nor are the deficiencies and errors which 
it exhibits a fit subject of reproach to anyone. Ir 
stead of complaining that a nearer a to per 
fection has not been made, we shall be more just if 
we express satisfaction at the rapid progress of im- 
provement which the nt exhibits in — 
with the barbarous doings of ten years ago. 's 
still a new subject. a the most mean 
must perceive that there is a growing sense 0! 
portance ; and eminent public men on both sides 38 
to party have paid so much attention to it, that u~ 
questionably if t the whole case were now cons 
by persons in authority with the object of devising 2 
general plan of colonization, some very good mea 
sure would be the result. : 

At the same time, I am not so sanguine 28 to hope 
that any attempt will be: presently made to find out 
and establish the best possible mode of , 
And indeed it may be questioned whether, as 
a subject still imperfectly understood, it the 
wise to aim at perfection. In this ease, though 
newest road might not necessarily be the very 
the very best would be wholly new to 
such ways are apt to be full of lions. 
sufficient for the time might be adopted 
startling an go Let us but keep 
path marked out by what has been done 
with great acknowledged benefits, in one gm? 
our colonies. It would suffice for the present 
Government should submit a measure to 





for raising and fixing the price (whether uniform ot 
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opset) of waste land in al/ the colonies of the southern 

group—devoting the whole, or a large fired 

fon of the proceeds of sales, to emigration—author- 

ining the Executive to raise by loan on the security 

of the waste lands of each of those colonies a 
lia- 


ly, (and without any other guarantee from 
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ment,) a certain sum for the sole purpose of giving a 
free to that colony to persons of Py oh 
ing class properly selected—and placing the admin- 
istration of the law in the hands of a special depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office. 

E. G. Waxerizip. 


~ 





HUMAN SACRIFICES OF THE KHONDS. 


Rovan Asiatic Society, Nov. 20th.—The Secre- 
tty read a highly interesting paper, by Lient. S. C. 
, of the Madras survey department, “On 
the religious practices and human sacrifices of the 

Khonds,"—a wild raee of mountaineers, inhabiti 

the higher ranges of the Gumsoor country, whi 
lies between the presidences of Bengal and Madras; 
and who are, according to every probability, descend- 
ed from those aboriginal tribes who peopled India 
before the immigration of the races who brought the 
Brhmin religion and the Sanscrit lan from the 
north-west. T'wo other wild tribes, the Koles and 
the Sourahs, also inhabit Orissa; but the highest 
land, and the most extensive territory, is in the al- 
most undisputed occupation of the Khonds. ‘The re- 
ligion of the Khonds differs essentially from that of 
the people of the plains, in having no idols. Like 
that of the most uncivilized people, it has no re- 
ference to the principles of morality. Certain pre- 
seribed ordinances only are pleasing to their gods ; 
and neglect of these collennels is offensive to them; 
but nothing further is contemplated. It is also to be 
observed, that, like many other tribes in a very low 
social state, the Khonds consider their supreme god 
tobe a malignant being, only to be propitiated by 
cruelties ; while the subordinate deities are sed 
by adoration alone, or by the sacrifice of cattle. The 
son and moon are worshipped by simple reverential 
obeisance. The god of arms is propitiated by offer- 
ings of » pigs, and fowls; the Jugah Pennu, or 
god of smallpox, by the blood of buffaloes: but the 
god of the earth, who is their supreme divinity, can- 
not be appeased without human blood. This earth- 
(named by the Khonds, “ Bera Pennu,”) rules 
ne Seasons, sends the periodical rains, and commu- 
nicates fertility to the earth. He also preserves the 
health of the people, and watches over the safety of 
their flocks and herds. All this favour is to be ob- 
tained on no other condition than the frequent effu- 
sion of human blood; and by this alone will the 
wrath of Bera Pennu be appeased. A victim must 
be immolated at the season of sowing. Every 
me ope os must bear the cost of 

& proper object; and each of the princi 
Products, such as rice, mustard, and turmeric, = 
quires @ separate sacrifice. ‘These bloody rites are 
to be repeated at the season of harvest; and it is es- 
og that several sacrifices should intervene be- 
P, een these epochs, to prevent the attention of Bera 
tana from flagging. In 
number of victims are offered when the seasons do 
aot promise well than when appearances are favour- 
fon During the hot months, when agricaltural la- 
are nearly suspended, these sacrifices are not 
made. In addition to the periodical immolations, 
Fr tewerws are called for when the population is 
¥; when any malady breaks out amongst the 
ally f the ravages of tigers have been unusu- 
y “equent; when any misfortune happens to the 
or his family ; or, in short, whenever the priest 

that such is the will of Bera Pennu. 


farm | For three days the inhabitants of the vill 


uence a greater | M 








The victims, who are named “ Merias,”’ are al- 
— procured by purchase from a class of Hindus 
called “ Panwas,”’ who obtain them from among the 
poorer people in the plains, either by kidnapping, or 

ing at a lower price than that given by the 
honds. These people always keep a few victims 
in reserve, to be used in cases of certain emer- 
i The Meria must be “ bought with a price” 
y the Khond ; or, otherwise, the sacrifice is an of- 
fence to the deity. He is brought blindfolded to the 
mountains ; and when there, he is Jad in the heuse 
of the priest, fettered, if grown up; but if a child, at 
perfect liberty. He is in all cases revered as a sa- 
cred being; and is sometimes allowed to > and 
hold on the understanding that himself 
children are subject to the usual fate of their class. 

When a sacrifice is about to take place, a large 
concourse of people assemble; and three days are 
passed in feasting, drunkenness, riot, and obscenity. 
On the second morning, the victim is washed and 
clothed in a new dress, and led forth in solemn pro- 
cession towards the sacred grove, where he is tied to 
a stake, and anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers. During the whole day he 
is revered with much solemnity ; and the slightest 
relic of his person, or of the tarmeric-paste with which 
he is smeared, is looked upon as a valuable posses- 
sion. 
which fati 


On the third —- the brutal orgies, 
at 


had somewhat diminished during the 
night, are renewed, and continued until noon, 
The horrid sacrifice is then to be consummated. The 
Meria’s arms and legs are broken in several places to 
prevent his resistance at the place of sacrifice, as he 
must there appear to be a voluntary, unbound offer- 
ing. He is then borne to the fatal spot, which is 
some accidental cleft in the earth, through which the 
god is supposed to manifest his presence. The riven 
nch of a tree is put over his throat or chest, and 
then tightened by ropes, until the wretched victim 
expires. ‘The assembly immediately rush opon his 
body, exclaiming, “ We have bought you with a 
price !’’—tear his flesh from his bones; and each one 
carries away a bleeding shred to his own fields. 
which 
have offered the sacrifice remain mute, commu- 
nicate only by signs. At the end of this time a buf- 
falo is sacrificed, and tongues are loosened. 

It is not possible to estimate the annual number of 
victims thus slaughtered ; but in the village of Boro- 
gucha, about two miles in length, and th uarters 
of a mile in breadth, the : — ing ae 

acpherson on a rs) ities, disco 
seven victims, whose seoahier had been determined 
upon, and would have taken place but for their pre- 
sence in the vicinity. It was intended by the Khonds 
to consummate the horrid sacrifice as soon as the 
— departed ; though this we trust was prevented. 

e understand that Lord Elphinstone’s govern- 
ment has evinced the most zealous determination to 
put an end to the practices detailed in this paper; 
and that Lieut. Macpherson is again despatched to 
the Khond country in furtherance of this object.— 
Literary Gazette, Nov. 27. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, A. M., 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, 1637—1662. 
Edited from the Author’s Manuscripts, by David 
Laing, Esq. In 3 vols. (vols. 1 and 2.) Robert 
Ogle, Edinburgh, 1841. 


Earty in the seventeenth century of our era, a 
certain Mr. Robert Baillie, a man of solid wholesome 
character, lived in moderate comfort as parish min- 
ister of Kilwinning, in the west of Scotland. He 
had comfortably wedded, produced children, gathered 
Dutch and other fit divinity-books; saw his duties 
lying tolerably manageable, his possessions, pros- 
pects not to be despised ; in short, seemed planted 
as for life, with fair hopes of a prosperous, composed 
existence, in that remote corner of the British domi- 
nions. A ble, “ solid-thinking, solid-feed- 
ing,” yet withal clear-sighted, diligent, and consci- 
entious man, alas! his lot turned out to have fallen 
in times such as he himself, had he been consulted 
on it, would by no means have selected; times of 
controversy, of oppression, which became explosion 
and distraction; instead of peaceable pews 
mere raging, battling, soldiering ; universal shedding 
of gall, of ink, and blood: very troublous times! 
Com existence at Kilwinning, with rural du- 
ties, domestic pledges, Dutch bodies of divinity, was 
no longer possible for a man. 

Till the advent of Laud’s Service-book into the 
High Church of Edinburgh (Sunday the 23d of July, 
1637,) and that ever-memorable flight of Jenny Ged- 
des’s stool at the head of the Dean officiating there, 
with “ Out, thou foul thief! wilt thou say mass at 
my lug ?”’—till that unexpected cardinal-movement, 
we say, and the universal, unappeasable riot, which 
ensued thereupon over al] these Kingdoms,—Baillie, 
intent on a quiet life at Kilwinning, was always 
clear for some mild middle course, which might lead 
to this and other blessings. He even looked with 
suspicion on the Covenant when it was started ; and 
was not at all one of the first to signit. Sign it, 
however, he did, by and by, the heat of others heat- 
ing him ever higher to the due welding pitch; he 
signed it, and Tesame a vehement, noteworthy 
champion of it, in such fashion as he could. Baillie, 
especially if heated to the welding pitch, was by no 
means without faculty. There lay motion in him ; 
nay, curiously, with all his broad-based heaviness, 
a kind of alacrity, internal swiftness, and flusterin 
impetuosity,—a natural vehemence, assiduous swift 

rness, both of heart and intellect : very consider- 
able motion ; all embedded, too, in that most whole- 
some, broad-based love of rest! The eupeptic, right- 
thinking nature of the man; his sanguineous tem- 
per, with its vivacity and sociality; an ever-busy 
Ingenuity, rather small perhaps, but prompt, hope- 
ful, useful ; always with a good dash, too, of Scotch 
shrewdness, Scotch canniness ; and then a loquacity, 
free, fervid, yet judicious, canny ; in a word, natural 
vehemence, wholesomely covered over and tempered 
(as Sancho has it) in “ three inches of old Christian 
fat,”"—all these fitted Baillie to be a leader in Gene- 
ral Assemblies and conclaves, a man deputable to 
the London Parliament and elsewhither. He became 
@ prominent, and so far as the Scotch Kirk went, 
pre-eminent man; present in the thick of all 
tiations, Westminster Assemblies, Scotch Commis- 


sions, during the whole Civil War. It can be said, | w, 


too, that his natural faculty never, in any pitch of 
heat or confusion, proved false to him; that here, 


nego- | ! ) we never heard of as a Christian person 
before! ‘‘ The Reverend Mr. Leap-distrocted, i 





LETTERS OF ROBERT BAILLIE. 


amid revolt and its dismal fluctuatj 
man lived agitated indeed, but ry = mats 
Clearly enough, in that terrible jostle, wher 
many stumbling fell, and straightway had their lines 
and fortunes trodden out, Baillie did, according tg 
the Scotch proverb, contrive to “ carry his dish level” 
in a wonderful manner, spilling no drop ; and indeed 
was found at last, even after , Header and all seo. 
taries had been there, seated with prosperous com. 
osure, not in the kirk of Kilwinning, but in the 
tincipalship of Glasgow University ; which latier 
he had maintained successfully through all changes 
of weather, and only mem to renounce at the 
coming in of Charles II., when, at any rate, he was 
too old for holding it much longer. So invincible, in 
all elements of fortune, is a good natural endowment; 
80 serviceable to a man is that same quality of mo 
tion, if imbedded in a wholesome love of 
vehemence dissolved in a bland menstruum of oil! 

_ Baillie, however we may smile at him from this 
distance, was not entirely a common character: yetit 
must be owned that, for any thing he of himself did,or 
spoke, or suffered, the worthy man must have beenfar- 
gotten many a year ago; the name of him dead, no» 
extant ; or turning up (as the doom of such is) like 
the melancholy mummy of a name, under the eye of 
here and there an excavator in those d ines, 
bewildered, interminable rubbish-heaps of Cromwel- 
lian Histories; the dreariest, perhaps, that any wher 
exist, still visited by human curiosity, in this world, 
But his copious loquacity, by good luck for him and 
for us, prompted Baillie to use the pen as well a 
tongue. A certain invaluable “Reverend Mr 
Spang,” a cousin of his, was Scotch minister at 
Campvere, in Holland, with a boundless appetite to 
hear what was stirring in those days ; to whom Bail- 
lie, with boundless liberality, gives satisfaction. He 
writes to Spang, on all great occasions, sheet 
sheet; he writes to his wife, to the moderator of 
presbytery, to earls and commoners, to this man and 
to that; nothing loath to write them when theris 
matter. Many public papers (since printed in Rush- 
worth’s and other Collections) he has been at the 

ains to transcribe for his esteemed ¢ i 

ut what to us is infinitely more inteoetay he had 
taken the further trouble to make copies of his own 
Letters. By some lucky impulse, one hardly guesses 
how,—for as to composition, nothing can be worse 
written than these Letters are, mere hasty babblements, 
like what the extempore speech of the man would be, 
—he took this trouble; and ungrateful ty reaps 
the fruit. These Letters, bound as a man 
script book, in the hands of Baillie’s heirs, grew evét 
more notable as they grew older; copies, at various 
times, were made of parts of them ; some threect 
pies of the whole, or almost the whole, whereof on, 
tolerably complete, now lies in the British Museu». 


* As in this Museum transcript, otherwise of good 
authority, the name of the principal correspondent is 004 
rol but “‘ Strang,” and we learn elsewhere? | 
Baillie wrote the miserablest 

Whether Strang be not, once for 
Spang, from the first, a — e 
now @ inveterate? Strang, 

is roy comenen name fa those parts of Scotland. 
(which is a Scottish verb, signifying violently, | 
distractedly,—as an imprisoned, varied kangaroo 


eal 


Fe 


bouring in that dense element of Campvere, i 

wil “es not, if there be any ray of 4 
Bannatyne Club, now in a manner ry ail 
quate to decide. 
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Another usefuller copy came into the hands of Wood- 
ww, the zealous, diligent historian of the Scotch 
Chareh, whose numerous manuscripts, purchased 
partly by the General Assembly, partly by the Ad- 
yates’ Library, have now been accessible to all 
inquirers, for a century or more. Baillie, in this new 
pasition, grew ever notabler; was to be seen quoted 
inall books on the history of that period ; had to be 
rad and searched through, as a chief authority, by 
all original students of the same. Half a century of 
this growing notability issued at Jast in a printed 
edition Baillie; two moderate octavo volumes, 
published, apparently by subscription, at Edinburgh, 
1775. Thus, at length, had the copious ou - 
ings, first emitted into the ear of Spang and others, 
become free to the curiosity of all; purchasable by 
every one that had a few shillings, legible by every 
one that had a little patience. As the interest in 
those great transactions never died out in Scotland, 
Buillie’s * Letters and Journals,” one of the best re- 
maining illustrations of them, became common in 
ish libraries. 

Unfortunately, this same printed edition was one 
of the worst. A tradition, we are told, was once 
cument among Edinburgh booksellers that it had 
been undertaken on the counsel of Robertson and 
Hume; but, as Mr. Laing now remarks, it is not a 
credible tradition. Robertson and Hume would, 
there is little doubt, feel the desirableness of having 
haillie edited, and may, on occasion, have been 
heard saying so; but such an edition as this of 1775 
isnot one they could have had any hand in. In fact, 
huillie may be said to have been printed on that oc- 
casion, but not in any true sense edited at all. The 

i-editor, who keeps himself entirely hidden in 
back-ground, is sed to have been one * Mr. 
Robert Aiken, schoolmaster of Anderton,”—honour 
this poor shadow of aname! He went over Baillie’s 
manuscripts in such fashion as he could; “ omitted 
many letters on private affairs ;”? copied those on pub- 
he matters, better or worse; and prefixing some 
brief, vague “Memoir of Baillie,” gathered out of 
the general wind, sent his work through the press, 
very much as it liked to go. Thanks to him, poor 
wan, for doing so much ; not blame that, in his mea- 
ge garret, he did not do more! But it is to be ad- 
mitted, few books were ever sent forth in a more 
helpless condition, ‘The very printer’s errors are 
numerous. Note or comment there is none what- 
ever, and here and there some such was palpably in- 
dispensable; for Baillie, in the hurry of his written 
tabblement, is wont to designate persons and things, 
enough, in ways which Spang and the world 
would indeed understand at the time, but which now 
only critics and close investigators can make out. 
narrative, watery, indistinct, flowing out in 
ene diffusion, at the first and best, fades now too 
Tequently into the enigmatic, and stagnates in total 
: uration, if some little note be not added. Whom 
ves the letter-writer, in his free and easy speed, in- 
ay —_ by such phrases as “ his Lordship,” 
Dela arquis,” “his Grace,” “ precious Mr. 
» “the Reverend Mr. H. of N.”? An editor 
®ught to tell; and has not tried there to do it. Far 
‘om doing it, he has even mistaken some of the ini- 
mselves, and so left the natural dimness 
aeed into Egyptian dark. Read in this poor An- 
—e. aillie, in many passages, produces 
— ect, not of a painting, even of the hugest sign- 
Hane but of a monstrous, foamy smear re- 
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always suffice. It is an enigma you might long 

ess over, did not perhaps indolence and healthy 
instincts premonish you that, when you had it, the 
secret would be worth little. 

To all which unhappy qualities we are to add, that 
this same edition of 1775 had, in late times, become 
in the highest degree difficult to get hold of! In 
English libraries it never much abounded, nor in the 
English book-markets; its chief seat was always its 
native one. But of late, as would seem, what copies 
there were, the growing interest of whatsoever related 
to the heroes of the Civil War had altogether ab- 
sorbed. Most interesting to hear what an eye-wit- 
ness, even a stupid eye-witness, if honest, will say of 
such matters! The reader that would procure himself 
a Baillie to pore over, was lucky. The price in old- 
book shops here in London had risen, if by rare chance 
any copy turned up, to the exorbitancy of two guineas! 

And now, under these circumstances, the Banna- 
tyne Club, a private re-union of men who devote 
themselves expressly to the rescue and re-printing of 
scarce books and manuscripts, with or without much 
value, very wisely determined to re-edit Baillie ; first, 
for their own private behoof; and secondly, as is their 
wise wont in some cases, and as in every case is easy 
for them (the types being already all set, and the 
printer’s “‘composition” accomplished, as it were, 
gratis.) for the behoof of the public that will buy. 

ery wisely, too, they appointed for this task their 
Honorary Secretary, the Keeper of the Edinburgh 
Signet Library, Mr. David Laing, a gentleman well 
known for his skill in that province of things. Two 
massive octavos, in round legible type, are accord- 
ingly here; a third and last is to follow ina few 
months; and so Baillie’s ** Letters and Journals,” 
finally in right reading condition, becomes open, on 
_ terms, to whoever has concern in it. In right 
reading condition; for notes and all due marginal 


guidances, such as we desiderated above, are fur- 


nished; the text is rectified by collation of three 
several MSS., among others, Baillie’s own, of the 
evil handwriting’’ of which an appalling fac-simile 
gives evidence ; the various Letters relating to private 
affairs are not excluded in this edition, but wisely in- 
troduced and given in full, as deserving their paper 
and ink perhaps better than the average. On the 
other hand, public papers, if easily accessible else- 
where, are withheld, and a reference given to the 
Rushworth, Hardwicke, Thurloe, or other such Col- 
lection, where they already stand ; if not easily acces- 
sible, they are printed here in appendixes ; and indeed 
not they only, but many more not ore Baillie, 
some of them curious enough, which the editor’s re- 
sources and long acquaintance with the literature of 
Scotch history have enabled him to offer. This is 
the historical description, origin, and genesis of these 
two massive octavos named “ Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals,” published by the Bannatyne Club, which 
now lie before us; thus are they, and thence did they 
come into the world. 

It remains now only to be added, critically as well 
as historically, that aa a — to all ap- 
pearance, has exhibi is usual industry, sagacity, 
correctness in this case, and done his work well The 
notes are brief, illuminative, ever in the right place ; 
and, what we will praise withal, not over plenteous, 
not more of them than needed. Nothing is easier 
than for an antiquarian editor to seize too eagerly any 
chance or pretext for pouring out his long-bottled an- 
tiquarian Jore, and drowning his text, instead of re- 
freshing and illustrating it; a really criminal pro- 





no created thing whatever. Additional 
¥8 of patience become requisite, and will not 


ceeding! This, we say, the present editor has vir 
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tuously forborne. A index, a tolerable bi hy, 
are to be looked Farner to promise, in the thisd 
volame. Baillie will then stand on his shelves, 
accessible, in good reading condition: a fact which, 
since it is actually a fact, may with propriety enough 
be published in this journal, and in any and all other 
journals or methods, as widely as the world and its 
wants and ways will allow. 

We have no thought here of going much into criti- 
cism of Baillie or his book ; still less of entering at 
all on that enormous Business he and it derive their 
interest from,—that enormous whirlpool on which, 
the fountains of the great deep suddenly breaking up, 
the pacific, broad-based minister sees himself launched 
forth from Kilwinning kirk, and set sailing, and episto- 
lizing! The book has become curious to as, and the 
man curious; much more so on a riper acquaintance 
than they were at first. Nevertheless our praise of 
him, hearty enough in its kind, must on all sides be 
limited. ‘To the general, especially to the uninformed 
or careless reader, it will not be safe to promise much 
ready entertainment from this book. Entertainment 
doos lie in it, both amusement and instruction do; 
but rather for the student than the careless reader. 
Poor Baillie is no epic singer or speaker,—the more 
is the pity! His book is like the hasty, breathless, 
confused ‘alk of a man, looking face to face on that 
great whirl of things. A wiser man—would have 
talked more wisely! But, on the whole, this man 
too has a living heart, a seeing pair of. eyes; above 
all, he is clearly a veracious man; tells Spang and 
_ the traest he has got to tell in such a bustling 

urry as his. Veracious in word; and we might 
say, what is a much rarer case, veracious in thought 
too; for he harbours no malignity, perverse hatred, 

urposes no wrong against any man or thing; and 
indeed, at worst, is of so transparent a nature, all 
readers can discern at all times where his bias lies 
and make due allowance for that. 

Truly, it is pity the good man had not been a little 
wiser, had not shown a little more of the epic gift in 
writing: we might then have had, as in some clear 
mirror, or swift contemporaneous Daguerrotype de- 
lineator, a legible living picture of that great time, as 
it looked and was! ut, alas, no soul of a man is 
altogether such a mirror; the highest soul is only 
approximately, and stiJl at a great distance, such. 

esides, we are always to remember, poor Baillie 
wrote not for us at all; but for Spang and the Pres- 
bytery of Irvine, with no eye to us! What of picture 
there is, amid such vaporous, mazy indistinctness, or 
indeed quite turbulent, weltering dislocation and con- 
fusion, must be taken as a godsend. The man gazes 
as he can, reports as he can. His words flowing out 
bubble-bubble, full of zealous broad-based vehemence, 
can rarely be said to make a picture; though on rare 
occasions he does pause, and with distincemess, nay 
with a singular felicity, give some stroke of one. 
Bat rarely in his loquacious haste has he taken time 
to detect the real articulation and structure of the 
matter he is talking of,—-where it begins, ends, what 
the real character and purport, the real aspect of it is: 
how shall he in that case, by any possibility, make 
a portrait of it? He talks with breathless loquacity, 
with adipose vehemence, about it and aboutit. Nay, 
such lineaments of it as he has discovered and mas- 
tered, or begun to discover (for the man is by no 
means without an eye, could he have taken time to 
look,) he, scrawling without limit to Spang, uses 
not the smallest diligence to bring out on the surface, 
or separate from the as yet chaotic, undiscovered ; he 
leaves them weltering at such depth as they happen 
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tolie at. A picture does struggle in him: buti 
state of development the — can ee 
image of a real object may do, shadowed in some 
huge, frothy, ever-agitated vortex or 
agitated cauldron, boiling, bubbling, with fat vebe. 
mence! > 

Yet this too was a thing worth having: What talk, 
what babblement, the minister of ro Kilwinning, 
brought er in sight of that great World-trans. 
action, will audibly emit from him. Here itis, fresh 
and fresh,—after two centuries of preservation: 
that same enormous whirlpool, of a British national) 
torn from its moorings, and set in conflict and self. 
conflict, represents itself, from moment to moment, in 
the eyes of this shrewd-simple, zealous, yet broad. 
bottomed, rest-loving man. On the whole, is ther 
not, to the eager student of History, something 
once most attractive and yet most provoking in all 
Memoirs by a Contemporary? a 
words by an eye-witness are like no other. Forevery 
man who sees with eyes is, approximately or else afar 
off,—either approximately and in some faint 
decipherable, or too far off, dngetharcatediinal, 
and as if vacant and blank,—the miraculous 
rotype-mirror, above mentioned, of whatever thi 
transacts itself before him. No shadow of it but 
some trace in him, decipherable or undeciphemble. 
The poor sou/ had, lying in it, a far stranger alchemy 
than that of the electric-plates: a living memory, 
namely, an intelligence, better or worse. Words 
by an eye-witness! You have there the words which 
a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon iteeli 
saw fittest for depicturing it. Strange toconsider; 
it, the very phenomenon itself, does stand depictured 
there, though under such inextricable obscurations, 
short-comings, perversions,—fatally eclipsed from 
us forever: for we cannot read it; the traces are so 
faint, confused, as good as non-extant to our organs: 
the light was so unfavourable,—the electri was 
so extremely ras Alas, you — - a 
graph holo h letters, si * Charles Rex, 
the intenecst desire to caine’ Charles Rex, to 
know what Charles Rex was, what he had in his eye 
at that moment; and to no purpose. The sammary 
of the whole hundred autographs is vacuity, inanity; 
like the moaning of wiele through desert places, 
through damp empty churehes : what the writerdidae- 
tually mean, the thing he then thought of, the thing he 
then was, remain forever hid from you. No answer; 
only the ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyllabled woo-woo of 
wind in empty churches! Most provoking, a prove 
cation as of Tantalus; for there is not a W 
there but stands like a kind of window 
which a man might see, or fecls as if he might see,® 
glimpse of the whole matter. Not a jolt in those 
crabbed angular sentences, nay not a twirl = 
cramp penmanship, but is significant of all you sees. 
Had a man but intellect enough,—which, eve er 
man ever had, and no angel ever had,—how wou 
the blank become a picture all legible! The doleful. 
unsyllabled woo-woo of church-winds had become 
intelligible, cheering articulation; that tragie, 
looking, peak-bearded individual, “your q 
assured friend, Charles Rex,” were no longer ® 
enigma and chimera to you! With intellect enough 
alas, yes it were all easy then; the very oh! 
his name were then physiognomical enough of him: 


Or, Sneunting from such extreme heights and 
€ 


rarefactions,—where, in truth, human nature 
long breathe with satisfaction,—may We 
deduce once more the humble —e ms 
How extremely incumbent it is on every ™ 
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wad faithfully with whatever of intellect he has; on 
writer, in like manner, to exert himself, and 
write his wisest? ‘Truly the man who says, still 
more who writes, a wise word on any object he has 
sen with his eyes, or otherwise come to know and 
be master of, the same is a benefactor to all men. 
He that writes unwise words, in,—especially if 
m any great, ever-memorable object, which in this 
manner catches him up, So to speak, and keeps him 
memorable along with it,—is he not the indisputa- 
blest malefactor? Yes; though unfortunately there 
is no bailiff to collar him for it, and give him forty 
ipes save one ; yet, if he could do better, and has 
not done it,—yes! Shall stealing the money of a 
man be a crime ; and stealing the time and brains of 
innomerable men, generation after generation of men, 
be nonet For your tenebrific criminal has fixed him- 
sf on some great object, and cannot perhaps be for- 
for centuries ; one knows not when he will be 
entirely forgotten ! He, for his share, has not 
t light into the world according to his oppor- 
tanity, but darkness ; he is a son of Nox, has treach- 
eroasly deserted to the side of Chaos, Nox, and Ere- 
bos; strengthening, perpetuating, so far as lay in 
him, the reign of prolixity, vacuity, vague’ confu- 
sion, or in one word, of stupidity and misknowledge 
om this earth! A judicious Reviewer,—in a time 
when the “abolition of capital punishments” makes 
such progress in both hemispheres,—would not will- 
ingly propose a new penalty of death; but in any 
reasonable practical suggestion, as of a bailiff and 
forty stripes save one, to be doubled in case of re- 
lapse, and to go on doubling in rigid geometric pro- 
gression till amendment ensued, he will cheerfully 
concur. 
But to return. The above considerations do not, 
it is clear, apply with any stringency to poor Bail- 
lie; whose intellect, at best, was never an epic one; 
whose opportunities, good as they look, were much 
marred by circumstances ; above all, whose episto- 
lary performance was moderately satisfactory to 
Spang! We are to repeat that he has an intellect, 
and a most lively, busy one of its kind; that he is 
veracious, what so few are. If the cursory reader do 
not completely profit by him, the student of history 
will better. But in this, as in all cases, the 
sadent of history must have patience. Every where 
the student of history has to pass his probation, his 
apprenticeship ; must first, with painful perseverance, 
read himself inéo the century he studies,—which na- 
turally differs much from our century ; wherein, at first 
entrance, he will find all manner of things, the ideas, 
the personages, and their interests and aims, foreign 
and unintelligible tohim. Ie as yet knows nobody, 
‘an yet care for nobody, completely understand no- 
body. He must read himself into it, we say ; make 
Parad at home, and acquainted in that repulsive 
oreign century. Acquaintance once made, all goes 
Smoother and smoother; even the hollow-sounding 
constant assured friend Charles Rex” improves 
somewhat; how much more this headlong, warm -heart- 
tt, blundering, babbling, “ sagacious jolter-head” of a 
‘For there is a real worth in him, spite of its 
see guise ;—something of the Boswell; rays of 
genial insight, sunny illumination, which alter- 
male curiously with such babblement, oily vehe- 
mene, confused hallucination, and sheer floundering 
de! An incongruous, heterogeneous man ; 80 
many inconsistencies, all united in a certain prime- 
cement of most turbid, but genuine and fertile radé- 


Poor Baillie ! The dail i 
: y tattle of men, as the air car- 
Avni, 1842,—Museum. a 
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ried it two hundred years ago, becomes audible again 
in those pages: an old dead time, seen alive again, 
as through a glass darkly. ‘Those hasty chaotic re- 
cords of his, written down off hand from day to day, 
are worth reading. They produce on us something 
like the effect of a contemporaneous daily newspa- 
per; more so than any other record of that time; 
much more than any of the Mercuries, “ Britannic,” 
** Aulic,” “ Rustic,” which then passed as newspa- 
pers, but which were in fact little a dull-hot 
objurgatory pamphlets,—grown cold enough now. 
Baillie is he wes newspaper; he is to be a and 
studied like one. Taken up in this way, his steamy 
indistinctness abates, as our eye gets used to the 
steamy scene he lives in; many a little trait dis- 
closes itself, where at first mere vacant confusion was 
discernible. Once familiar to the time, we find the 
old contemporaneous newspaper, which seemed mere 
waste paper, a rather interesting document. Nay, 
as we said, the Kilwinning minister himself by de- 
grees gets interesting ; for there is a strange homely 
worth in him, loveable and ludicrous; a strange 
mass of shrewd simplicities, naiveties, blunderin 
ingenuities, and of right wholesome vitalities withal. 
Many-tinted traceries of Scotch humours, such as a 
Galt, a Scott, or a Smollett might have rejoiced over, 
lie in this man, unobliterated by the Covenant and 
all distance of time. How interesting to desery, 
faintly developed, yet there and recognizable through 
the depths of two dead centuries, and such dense 
itures and dialects all grown obsolete, the indu- 
itablest traits of Scotch human-nature, redolent of 
the “ West country,” of the kindly “ Salt market,” 
even as this day still sees it and lovingly laughs 
over it! Rubicund broad lineaments of a Nicol 
Jarvie, sly touches, too, of an Andrew Fairservice ; 
nay sputterings, on occasion, of the tindery tragic fire 
of an adust Lieutenant Leshmahago,—fat as this 
man is, and of a pacific profession! We could laugh 
much over him, and love him much, this good Bail- 
lie; but have not time ‘at — We will point 
out his existence ; advise all persons who have a call 
that way to read that same “ contemporaneous news- 
paper” of his with attention and thanks. We give 
it small praise when we say, there is perhaps no 
book of that period which will, in the end, better re- 
ward the trouble of reading. Alas, to those unfor- 
tunate persons who have sat, for long periods, obsti- 
nately incurring the danger of locked-jaw, or sus 
sion at least of all the thinking faculties, in stubborn 
rusal of Whitelocke, Heylin, Prynne, Burton, 
ilburn, Laud, and Company,—all flat, boundless, 
dead and dismal, as an Irish bog,—such praise will 
not seem too promissory ! 
But it is time to let Baillie speak a little for him- 
self; readers, hoth cursory and studious, will then 
judge a little for themselves. We have fished up, 
rom much circumambient indistinctness and em- 
broiled babblement, a lucid ge or two. Take 
first that clear vision, made clear to our eyes also, of 
the Scotch encamped in warlike array under Field- 
Marshal Alexander Lesley, that * old little crooked 
soldier,” on the on oe of Dunse Law, in the sunny 
days of 1639. Readers are to fancy that the flight of 
Jenny Geddes’s stool, which we named a cardinal 
movement (as wrongs long compressed do but re- 
quire some slight fagling-signal, has set all Scot- 
Jand into uproar and violent gesticulation: the first 
slight stroke of a Spsary 3 Lp and pe ee with 
all weapons, on the part o' persons, for the space 
of me years or hanate of the Jater strokes of 
which severed a king’s head off! That there were 
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flockings of men to Edinburgh, and four “ Tables” 
feet for dining at) setup. That there have been 
National Convenants, General Assemblies, royal 
commissioners ; royal proclamations not a few, with 

rotests of equal number ; much ineffectual proclaim- 
ing, and protesting, and vociferating ; then, gradu- 
ally, private “drillings in Fife” and other shires ; 
then public calling forth of the “ twelfth penny,” of 
the “fourth fencible man ;’’ Dutch arms from Hol- 
land, Scotch officers from Germany,—not to speak 
of commissariat-stores, thrifty “‘ webs of harding” 
(canvas) drawn * from the good wives of Edinburgh” 
by eloquent pulpit-appeals “* of Mr. Harry Rollock:” 
—and so, finally, this is what we discern on the 
pleasant conical Hill of Dunse, in the summer 
weather of 1639. For, as Baillie says, “ they might 
see now that before we would be roasted with a slow 
fire, by the hands of churchmen who keeped them- 
selves far aback from the same, we were resolved to 
make a bolt through the reek, and try to get a grip 
of some of those who had first kindled the fire, and 
still laid fuel to it,—and try if we could cast them in 
the midst of it, to taste if that heat was pleasant 
when. it-came near their own skins!” Proper 
enough ;—and lo, accordingly : 

“This our march did much affray the English 
camp: Dunse Law was in sight, within six or seven 
miles ; for they lay in pavilions some two miles 
above Berwick, on the other side of Tweed, in a fair 
plain along the river. The king himself, beholding 
us through a prospect (spy-giass,) did conjecture 
us to be sixteen or eighteen thousand men; but 
at one time we were above twenty thousand.” 

**It would have done you good to have casten your 


eyes athort our brave and rich Hill, as oft I did, with 
great contentment and joy. For I (quoth the wren) 
was there among the rest; being chosen preacher by 


the gentlemen of our shire, who came late with my 
Lord of Eglinton. I furnished to half a dozen of 
good fellows muskets and pikes, and to my boy a 
broadsword. I carried, myself, as the fashion was, 
a sword and a couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; 
but, I promise, for the offence of no man except a 
robber in the way: for it was our part to pray and 
preach for the encouragement of our countrymen, 
which I did, to my power, most cheerfully. Our 
Hill was garnished on the top, towards the south 
and east, with our mounted cannon; well near to the 
namber of forty, great and small. Our regiment's 
jay on the sides of the, Hill, almost round about : the 

lace was not a mile in circle; a pretty round, rising 
in a declivity, without steepness, to the height of a 
bow-shot; on the top, somewhat plain; about a 
quarter of a mile in length, and as much in breadth ; 
as I remember, capable of tents for forty thousand 
men. ‘The crowners* lay in kennous (canvas) 
lodges, high and wide ; their captains about them in 
lesser ones; the sojours about, all in huts of timber 
covered with divot (/urf) or straw. Our crowners, 
for the most part, were noblemen: Rothes, Lindsay, 
Sinclair had among them two full regiments at least, 
from Fife; Balearras a horse-troop; Loudon,” &c. 
&e. “Our captains were mostly barons, or gentle- 
men of good note; our lieutenants, almost all, so- 
jours who had served over sea in good charges. 
Every company had flying at the captain’s tent door 
a brave new colour, with the Scottish arms, and this 


* Crowner, coroner, and (to distinguish this officer 
from him who holds the inquests,) coronal, which last is 
—— our pronunciation of the word now spelt 
colonel. 
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ditton, For Christ's Crown and Covenant, ; 

x im golden 
“The councils of war were keeped daily j 
Castle of Dunse; the ecclesiastic — _ 
Rothes’s large tent. Lesley the general, and Bail. 
lie his lieutenant, came nightly on their horses for 
the setting of the watch. Our sojours were al] lusty 

and full of courage; the most of them stouty 

loughmen ; B ncn cheerfulness in the face vale 

e only difficulty was to get them dollars or two 

the man, for their voyage from home and the tim 
they entered on pay ; for among our yeomen money 
at any time, not to say then, used to be very scarce,” 
* We were much obliged to the town of inburgh 
for monies: Harry Rollock, by his sermons, movei 
them to shake out their purses ; the garners of Noo. 
covenanters, especially of James Maxwell and ny 
Lord Winton, gave us plenty of wheat. One of our 
ordinances was to seize on the rents of Non-cove 
nanters,””—ane helpful ordinance, so far as it went. 

“Our sojours grew in experience of arms, in 
courage, in favour, daily: every one encouraged the 
other ; the sight of the nobles and their beloved pa:- 
tors daily raised their hearts. ‘The good sermons 
and prayers, morning and even, under the toof of 
Heaven, to which their drums did call them fo 
bells; the remonstrances, very frequent, of the 
ness of their cause, of their conduct (guidan) 
hitherto by a hand clearly divine; also his 
skill and fortune,—made them all so resolute for 
battle as could be wished. We were feared (afraid) 
that emulation among our nobles might have done 
harm when they should be met in the fields; but 
such was the wisdom and authority of that old little 
crooked souldier, that all, with ane incredible sub- 
mission, from the beginning to the end, gave over 
themselves to be guided by him, as if he had been 
Great Solyman. He keeped daily, in the Castle of 
Dunse, ane honourable table: for the nobles and 
strangers, with himself; for the gentlemen waiters, 
thereafter at a long side-table. I had the honour, by 
accident, one day to be his chaplain at table, on his 
left hand. The fare was as eoeme a general in 
time of war: not so curious by far as Arundel’s, in 
the English camp, to our nobles; but ye know that 
the English sumptuosity, both in war and peace, is 
despised by all their neighbours,”"—buraten poke-pud- 
dings of Englishers, whose daily care is to dine, not 
wisely but too well ! 

“But had ye lent your ear in the morning, or e& 
pecially ateven, and heard in the tents the 
of some singing psalus, some praying, and some 
reading scripture, ye would have been refreshed. 
True, there was swearing, and cursing, and brawl- 
ing, in some quarters: but we hoped, if our camp 
had been a little settled, to have gotten some way 
these misorders; forall, of any fashion, did regres 
and all did promise to- contribute their best 
vours for helping all abuses. For myself, 1 never 
found my mind in better temper than it was ali © 
time frae I came from home, till my head was agala 
homeward ; for I was as a man who had taken my leave 
from the world, and was resolved to die im that se 
vice without return. I found the favour 
shining upon me ; and a sweet, meek, yet strong t, 
vehement spirit leading me, all along. But, alas: 
was no sooner on my way westward, after the cow 
clusion of peace, than my old security 


* We have used the freedom to modernize Baillie's 
spelling a little; about which, ‘as he could never is 
says Mr, Laing, ‘on any constant way of spelling 
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This is the Scotch encampment on the Hill of 
Dunse; King Charles a at it through a spy- 
not without interest, from the plain above 
a on the other side of the river. Could he 
have discovered the Reverend Robert Baillie ridin 
thither from Kilwinning, girt with sword and Dute 
istols, followed by the five or six rough characters 
whom he had laid out hard cash to furnish with mus- 
jets and pikes, and to what a dreadful pitch the 
mind of the pacific broad-based man had now got 
itself screwed, resolute “ to die on that service with- 
out return,”—truly, this also might have been illu- 
minative for his Majesty! Heavy Baillie was an 
emblem of heavy Scotland, in the rear of which lay 
heavy England. But ‘¢ our sweet Prince” discerned 
only the surfaces of things. ‘The mean peddling de- 
nls hid from him, as they still do from so many, the 
essential great meaning of the matter; and he 
thought, and still again thought, that the rising up 
of a million men, to assert that ns were verily men 
with souls, and not automatons with wires, was some 
load-sounding pettiness, some intrigue,—to be dealt 
with by intriguing. Herein he fundamentally mis- 
took; mis-saw,—and so mis-went, poor Prince, in all 
manner of ways: to the front of Whitehall ulti- 
mately ! 

Bat let us now, also through a kind of dim spy- 

ass, cast a far-off look into the domesticities of 

illie; letus glance, namely, through certain of 
these paper-missives, into that ancient manse of 
Kilwinning; all vanished now, to the last stone of it, 
long since; swallowed in the depths of edacious 
Time. The reader shall also see a journey to Town 
done on ponies, along the course of what is now the 
Great North-eastern Railway, working with so much 
more velocity by steam ! 

The “ Treaty of Berwick,” fruit of that Dunse- 
Law expedition of the Scotch people, has soon is- 
sued again in proclamations, in “ papers burnt by 
the hangman ;” and then in a new Scotch arma- 
ment, lodged, this time, not on Dunse Hill, with un- 
certain monies from Mr. H Rollock, but, by a 
bold movement through the ‘Tyne at Newburn, 
safely in the town of N ewcastle, with eight hundred 
pounds a-day from the northern counties : whereupon 


follows a new * Treaty of Rippon,”—fit also to be | P. 


burnt by the hangman by and by. Baillie rejoices 
somewhat in the milk and honey of these northern 
counties, comparatively a fat, productive land. The 
heroic man, girt again with Dutch pistols, innocuous 
except to thieves, had made his will before departing 
on these formidable expeditions: “It will be my 
camest desire,” thus wills he, “that my wife be 
content with the annual rent of seven thousand merk 
(Seols) from what is first and readiest, and that she 
quit judicially what further she could crave by her 
tn Subdolous contract”—subdolous contract, I say, 
Hough not of her making; which she should quit. 
an Temains, let it be employed for her 
Fron education and profit. | would give to 
- tt five thousand merk, if he quit his heirship ; 
Lilie to be equally divided betwixt Harrie and 
“am Three hundred merk to be distribute pre- 
2 "y among the poor of the parish of Kilwinning, 
lean he of the session.” All this we omit, and 
in — us in a state of comfortable fixity ;— 
ata tt now on a new mission: to the new 
‘ament (which will one day become a Long 


ed 


emi name,” there need not be much delicacy ; we also 
aot, to improve his punctuation, bes here and 
i Dut will nowhere in the least alter his sense. 
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Parliament) just sitting down at present. Read 
these select fractions of letters *“*to Mrs. Baillie at 
Kilwinning,” dated November, 1640, on the road to 
London : 


‘“‘ My Heart,—I wrote to thee from Edinburgh ; 
also, from Kelso, to Mr. Claud, suspecting thy ab- 
sence from home. I wrote to thee likewise here, in 
Newcastle, on Saturday last. Since, I thank God, 
I have been very weel, as thy heart could wish, and 
all my company. 

** Yesternight the committee sent for me, and told 
me of their desire I should go to London with the 
commissioners. I made sundry difficulties; which 
partly they answered, and partly took to their con- 
sideration till this day. But now, at our presbytery 
after sermon, both our noblemen and ministers in one 
voice thought meet that not ey’ Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, but also Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. George 
Gillespie, and I, should all three, for divers ends, go 
to London; Mr. Robert Blair to satisfy the minds of 
many in England who love the way of New Eng- 
land (Independency) better than that of Presbyteries 
in our Church; I for the convincing of that preva- 
lent faction (Arminian Episcopals) inst which I 
have written; Mr. Gillespie tor the crying down of 
the English ceremonies, on which he has written ; 
and all four of us to preach, by turns, to our com- 
missioners in their house; which is the custom of 
divers noblemen at court, and was our practice all 
the time of the conference at Rippon. e mind to 
Durham, God willing, to-morrow ; and other twelve 
miles on Saturday, to Darntoun (Darlington,) there 
to stay all Sunday, where we hope to hear, before 
we cross the Tees on Monday, how thinge are like 
to frame in the English Parliament. oudon is 
fashed with a defluxion; he will stay here till Mon- 
day, and come on as health serves, ag | or post. 

‘They speak here of the prentices pulling down 
the High-Commission house at London ; of General 
King’s landing, with six or seven thousand Danes, 
in the mouth of the Thames, near London. We 
wish it were so; but we take it, and many things 
more you will hear, for clatters. 

“ My Heart, draw near to God; neglect not thy 

rayers morning and —— with thy servants, as 
God will help thee ; read and pray, beside that, in 
tivate. Put Rob to the school; teach him and 


arrie both some little Pa of God’s fear; 
le. 


have acare of my little Lil I pray thee write to 
me how thou and they are. Thy awne, R. Baillie. 
(Newcastle, 5 November, 1640.)” 


“My Heart,—Thou sees I slip no occasion. [ 
wrote to thee yesternight from Newcastle; this 
night I am in Durham, very weel, rejoicing in God’s 
good providence. 

After I closed my letters, my boy Jamie was 
earnest to go with me; so, notwithstanding of my 
former resolution to send him home, I was content 
to take him. I spake to the General, and put in his 
name, as my man, in the safe-conduct. But, when 
I was to loup on (io mount horse,) he failed me, and 
would go no farther! I could not strive then; I 

ve him his leave, and a dollar to carry him home. 

is folly did me great wrong; for if I should have 
gone back to bespeak ane other, I would have lossed 
my company: so without troubling myself, I went 
forward with my company, manless. But, behold 
the gracious providence of my God: as I enter in 
Durham, one of my old scholars, a preacher in Co- 
lonel Ramsay’s regiment of horse, meets with me 
before I light ; will have me to his chamber; gives 
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me his chamber, stable, servant, a cup of sack, and 
all courtesy ; gets me a religious youth, a t Tr, 
ready with a horse, to go with me to on. 
Major-General Baillie makes me, and all the Com- 
missioners that were there, sup with him, and gives 
the youth his leave to go with me. Mr. Archibald 
Johnston assures me for his charges, as well as m 
own. So my man James’s foolish unthankfulness is 
turned about for my ten times better provision: I 
take this for a presage and ane erles (earnest) of 
God’s ness towards me all this voyage. 

“We hope that Loudon’s defluxion shall not hin- 
der him to take journey on Tuesday. The morrow 
we intend but one other post to Darlington, and there 
stay till the Great Seal (our safe-conduct) come to us. 
The Lord be with thee and my babies, and all my 
flock and friends.—Thy awne, R. Baillie (Durham, 
6 November, Friday.) 


“ My Heart,—I know thou does now long to hear 
from me. I wrote to thee on Saturday was eight days 
[dated Friday,] from Durham. That day we went 
to Darlington, where Mr. Alexander Henderson and 
Mr. Robert Blair did preach to us on Sunday. At 
supper on Sanday, the post, with the Great Seal of 
England for our safe-conduct, came to us; with the 
Earl of Bristol’s letter to Loudon, entreating us to 
make haste. 

**On Monday we came, before we lighted, to Bo- 
roughbridge, twenty-five miles. On Tuesday we 
rode three short posts by Ferry-bridge to Doncaster.* 
There I was content to buy a bobbin waistcoat. On 
Wednesday we came another good journey to New- 
ark-on-Trent, where we pommed, x oyslie sup with 
us. On Thursday we came to Stamford ; on Friday 
to Huntingdon; on Saturday to Ware; here we 
rested the Sabbath, and heard the minister, after we 
were warned of the end of the service, preach two 

sermons,”’—the service once well over, one gets 
notice, finds the sermons very fair! 

“On Monday morning we came that twenty miles 
to London before sun-rising ;} all well, horse and man, 
as we could wish; divers merchants and their ser- 
vants with us on little naigs ; the way extremely foul 
and deep. Our journeys being so long and continued, 
and sundry of us unaccustomed with travel, we took 
it for God’s singular goodness that all of us were so 
| eo e-pat : none in the company held better out than 

and my man, and our little noble naigs. From Kil- 
winning to Lendon I did not so much as stumble: 
this is the fruit of your prayers. I was also all the 
way full of courage, and comforted with the sense of 
God’s presence with my spirit. We were at great 
expenses on the road. Their inns are all like palaces; 
no wonder they extorse their guests : for three meals, 
coarse enough, we would pay, together with our 
horses, sixteen or seventeen pound sterling. Some 
three dish of creevishes (écrivisses,) like little partans 
— lobsters,) two-and-forty shillings sterling.” 

ave us !—** We lodge here in the Common Garden 
(Covent Garden ;) our house-mails (rent) every week 
above eleven pound sterling. The city is desirous 
we should lodge with them ; so to-morrow I think we 
must flit. 

* All thi 
Lieutenant of Ireland 


here go as our heart could wish. The 

6 ong came but on Mon- 
day to town, late; on Tuesday, rested ; on Wednes- 
day, came to Parliament; but, ere night, he was 


* “*Ferribrig, Toxford, and Duncaster,”’ Baillie writes 
here ; confusing the matter in his memory ; putting Tux- 
ford north of Doncaster, instead of south subsequent. 

t Sunrise on the 16th of November. 
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caged. Intolerable pride and oppression cry to hee 
ven for vengeance.” 

“* Tuesday here was a fast; Mr. Blairand I preached 
to our Commissioners at home, for we had no clothes 
for outgoing. Many ministers used greater freedom 
than ever here was heard of. Episcopacy itself begi 
ning to be cried down, and a Covenant cried me 
Liturgy to be scorned. The town of London and 4 
world of men mind to present a petition, which I hare 
seen, for the abolition of bishops, deans, and all their 
appurtenances. It is thought good to delay till the 
Parliament have pulled down Canterbury (Zaud) and 
some prime bishops, which they mind to do so soo 
as the King has a little digested the bitterness of his 
Lieutenant’s censure. Huge things are here in work. 
ing; the mighty hand of God be about this 
work! We hope this shall be the joyful harvest of 
the tears that, these many years, have been sown in 
these Kingdoms. All here are weary of bi 
R. Baillie (London, 18 November, 1640.”) 

Weary of bishops, indeed; and “creevishes” x 
such a price; and the Lord Lieutenant Straffori 
caged, and Canterbury to be pulled down, and every 
where a mighty drama going on: and thou, mea- 
while, my Heart, put Rob to the school, give Hany 
and him some beginnings of wisdom, mind thy 

rayers, quit subdolous contracts, “ have a care of my 
Fittle Lillie!”’ Poor little Lilas Baillie; 1 
about there, with her foolish glad mene 
her laughing eyes, in drugget or other homespun 
and caliente bib and tucker, far off in that old 
manse of Kilwinning! But she grew to be till 
enough, this little Lillie, and a mother, and a aad 
mother; and one of her grand-sons was Henry 
Lord Kaimes ;* whose memorial, and Lillie’s, is still 
in this earth! 

Greatly the most impressive of all the scenes Baillie 
witnessed in that mighty drama going on every wher, 
was the trial of Strafford. A truly impressive, 
momentous scene; on which Rushworth has gathered 
a huge volume, and then and since many men have 
written much ; wherein, nevertheless, several features 
would have been lost, had not the minister of Kilwin- 
ning, with his rustic open heart and seeing eyes, been 
there. It is the best scene of all he has , oF 
hastily sign-painted, plastered, and daubed. With 
careful industry, fishing as before from wide wastes 
of dim embroilment, let us snatch here and there 1 
luminous fragment, and adjust them as is best poss 
ble; and therewith close our contemporaneous news 
paper. Baillie’s report, of immense length and haste, 
is to the Presbytery of Irvine, and dated May, 164l. 
We give two earlier fractions first, from letters to 
Mrs. Baillie. Strafford, on that fasting Tuesday, 
when the pulpits were so loud bishops, e 
reposing from fatigues of travel. On the morrow le 
repaired to his place in Parliament, nothing doubting; 
“ but ere night he was caged :” 

Wednesday, 17 November, 1640.—* 

House closed their doors; the S 

keys till his accusation was concluded. 4 
Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his back, 
the Higher House; and in a short pre of 
did, in name of the Lower House, and in ae 
the Commons of all England, accuse Thomas “A 
of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, te 
son, and required his person to be arrested acd 
tion might be heard. And so Pym and bis te 
withdrew ; and thereupon the Lords began © 
sult on that strange and unexpected motiop. 


* Woodhouselee’s “‘ Life of Kaimes.” 
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«The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant 
where he was with the King. With speed he comes 
to the House; he calls londly at the door; James 
Maxwell, Keeper of the Black-rod, opens. His 
lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, makes 
wards his place at the board-head; but at once 
many bid him void the House. So he is forced, in 
confusion, to go to the door till called again.””—Called 

in, “ he stands, but is commanded to kneel on his 
knees; after hearing their resolution, he offers to 

but is commanded to be gone without a word. 

«Jp the outer room, James Maxwell required him, 
3 prisoner, to deliver his sword; when he had got- 
tn it, he cries with a loud voice for his man, ‘ to 
eaty my Lord Lieutenant’s sword.’ This done, he 
makes through a number of people towards his coach ; 
all gazing, no man capping to him, before whom, that 
noming, the greatest of England would have stood 
yncorered ; all erying, * What is the matter?” He 
nid,‘A small matter, I warrant you!’ They re- 
plied, * Yes, indeed, high treason is a small mat- 
ter " ” 

Saturday, January 30, 1641.—* The Lieutenant 
this day was sent for. He came from the Tower by 
water, with a guard of musqueteers; the world won- 
dering, and at his going out and coming in, shouting 
and carsing him to his face. 

“Coming into the Higher House, his long charge, 
in many sheets of paper, was read tohim. For a 
while he sat on his knees before the bar; then after 
ye him sit down at the bar, for it was eight 
0 before all was read. He craved a month to 
mswer. 


May 4, 1641.—** Reverend and dear brethren.” 
* * «The world now seeth that the delay is alone 
opon their side. Their constand attendance on Straf- 
ford is pretended to be the cause, and truly it is a 
grat part of the reason why our business and all 
else has been so long suspended. Among many 
more, I have been ane assiduous assistant; and there- 
fore I will give you some account of what I have 
heard and seen in that most notable process. 
“Westminster Hall isa room as long, as broad, 
ifnot more, than the outer house of the High Church 
of Glasgow, supposing the pillars were all removed. 
In the midst of it was erected a stage, like to that pre- 
pared for our Assembly at Glasgow, but much larger; 

up the breadth of the whole house from wall 
to wall, and of the length more than a third part. 

“At the north end was set a throne for the King, 
achair for the Prince ; before it lay a la creda. 
covered with green, for my Lord Steward, the Earl of 
Arundel ;* and then lower, two other woolsacks for 
my Lord Keeper and the Judges, with the rest of 
the Chancery, all in their red robes. Beneath this, 
alittle table for four or five clerks of the Parliament 
in their black gowns. Round about these, some 

covered with green frieze, whereon the 

Earls and Lords did sit in their red robes, of that 
same fashion, lined with the same white ermine- 
tide j &8 you see the robes of our Lords when they 
in Parliament at Edinburgh. The Lords on 


tei right sleeves have two bars of white skins; the 
‘seounts two and ane half; the Earls three; .the 
la luess of Winchester three and ane half. Eng- 
th no more Marquesses; and he but one late 
here of Queen Elizabeth’s. 
Res front of these forms where the lords sit, is a 
covered with green. At the one end of it stand- 


mar eiitnet the Arundel Marbles : he went abroad 
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eth the committee of eight or ten gentlemen appoint- 
ed by the House of Commons to pursue ores ‘) 
at the midst there is a little desk, where the prisoner 
Strafford sits or stands as he pleaseth, together with 
his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. At the back of this is another desk for 
Strafford’s four secretaries, who carry his , and 
assist him in writing and reading. At their side is 
a void for witnesses to stand. Behind them is a long 
desk close to the wall of the room,* for Strafford’s 
counsel at law, some five or six able lawyers, who 
were not permitted to dispute in matter of fact, but 
questions of right, if any should be incident. This 
is the order of the House below on the floor; the 
same that is used daily in the House of Lords. 

“ Upon the two sides of the House, east and west, 
there arose a stage of eleven ranks of forms, the 
highest touching almost to the roof. Every one of 
these forms went from the one end of the room to the 
other, and contained about forty men. The two 
highest were divided from the rest by a rail; and a 
rail cutted off from the rest, at every end, some seats. 
The gentlemen of the Lower House did sit within 
the rail ; other persons without. All the doors were 
keeped very straitly with guards: we always be- 
hoved to be there a little after five in the morning. 
My Lord Willoughby Earl of Lindsey, Lord Cham- 
berlain of England, ordered the House with great 
difficulty. James Maxwell, Black-rod, was great 
usher; a number of other servant gentlemen and 
knights attended. We, by favour, got place within 
the rail, among the Commons. The House was full 
daily before seven. i eight the Earl of Straf- 
ford came in his barge from the Tower, accompanied 
by the Lieutenant and a guard of musqueteers and 
halberdiers. The Lords in their robes were set about 
eight; the King was usually there half an hour be- 
fore them. 

“The King came not into his throne, for that 
would have marred the action; for it is the order of 
England, that when the King ‘appears, he speaks 
what he will, and no other speaks in his presence. 
But at the back of the throne there were two rooms 
on the two sides; in the one did Duke de Vanden, 
Duke de Vallet, and other French nobles sit; in the 
other the King, the Queen, Princess Mary, the Prince 
Elector, and some court ladies. The tirlies (/at- 
tices,) that made them to be secret, the King brake 
down with his own hands; so they sat in the eye of 
all; but little more regarded than if they had been 
absent: for the Lords sat all covered; those of the 
Lower House, and all others except the French no- 
blemen, sat uncovered when the Lords came, and 
not else. A number of ladies were in boxes above 
the rails, for which they paid much money. It was 
daily the most glorious assembly the isle could afford, 
yet the gravity not such as I expected. Oft 
clamour without about the doors: in the intervals, 
while Strafford was making ready for answers, the 
Lords got always to their feet, walked and clattered 
(chatted ;) the Lower House men, too, loud clatter- 
ing. In such sessions, ten hours long, there was 
much public eating, not only of confections, but of 
flesh and bread; bottles of beer and wine goi 
thick from mouth to mouth, without cups; and all 
this in the King’s eye: yea, many but turned their 
back, and”—(Good Heavens !)—* through the forms 
they sat on. There was no ou to return ; and 
oft the sitting was till two, three, or four o’clock.” 


* Temporary wooden wall ; from east to west, as Baillie 





counts the azimuths, 
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Strangely in this manner, no “ dignity of history” 
in the smallest obstructing us, do we look, through 
these rough and ready Scotch words, through these 
fresh Kilwinning eyes, upon the very body of the 
old time, its form and pressure, its beer and wine 
bottles, its loud clattering and crowding. There it 
is, visually present: one feels as if, by an effort, one 
could hear it, handle it, speak with it. How dif- 
ferent from the dreary vacuity of most * philosophies 
teaching by experience” is the living picture of the 
fact; such as even a Boswell ora Baillie can give, 
if they will but honestly look! In spite of haste, we 
must continue a little further; catch a few more 
visualities : 


“ The session was on Monday, March 22 
(1641.) All being set, as I have said, the Prince on 
a little chair at the side of the throne, the Chamber- 
lain and Black-rod went and fetched in my Lord 
Strafford. He was always in the same suit of black, 
as if indool. At the entry he gave a low courtesy ; 
proceeding a little, he gave a second; when he came 


to his desk, a third ; then at the bar, the fore-face of 
his desk, he kneeled ; rising quickly, he saluted both 
sides of the House, and sat down. Some few of the 
Lords lifted their hats to him. This was his daily 


er. 
* My Lord Steward, in a sentence or two, showed 
that the House of Commons had accused the Earl 


of Strafford of high treason ; that he was there to an-| 


swer; that they might nanage their evidence as the 
thought meet. They thereupon desired one of their 
clerks to read their impeachment. I sent you the 

rinted copy long ago. The first nine articles, being 

ut generalities, were passed; the twenty-eight of 
the farther impeachment were all read. e clerk’s 
voice was small; and after the midst, being broken, 
was not heard by many. 

** My Lord of Strafford was, in his answer, ve 
large, accurate and eloquent. A preamble, wherein,” 
&c.: this he spoke ; and then a Jong paper, of par- 
ticular answers to the twenty-eight charges, was 
read. “ The reading of it took up three hours. 
Ilis friends were so wary that they made three clerks 
read by turns, that every one might hear. as 
After all, Strafford craved leave to speak; but the 
day being so far spent, to two or three o’clock, he 
was refused; and the Lord Steward adjourned the 
House till the morrow at eight. 

“The second session, on Tuesday, 23rd. The 
King and Queen and all being set as the day before, 
Mr. Pym had a long and eloquent oration, only 
against the preamble of Strafford’s answer, wherein 
he laboured to—” . “The first witness, 
Sir Pierce Crosby, who—” . .. . 

« When Pym had ended, the Earl required time, if it 
were but to the morrow, to answer so heavy charges, 
many whereof were new. After debate pro and con- 
tra, one of the Lords spake of adjourning their 
House; and pressed their privilege, that at the mo- 
tion of any one Lord the House behoved to be ad- 
journed. So the Lords did all retire to their own 

ouse above, and debated among themselves the 

uestion for a large half-hour. During their absence, 
though in the eye of the King, all fell to clattering, 
walking, eating, toying, but Strafford in the midst 
of all the noise, was serious with his secretaries, 
conferring their notes, and writing. The Lords re- 
turned; the Steward pronounced their decision; 
that the matters spoken being all of fact, and this 
only in answer to his own preamble, he should make 





. 
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an answer — any delay. So, without tin af 
repining, the Earl answered somethi 
been ai 3; instanced—” . . , hing brea 

“* Wednesday, 24th.—Mr. Maynard handled 
_ : the counep-atihe articles” with wi = 

c. In his reply, the Earl first required Permission 
to withdraw and collect himself this was refused, 
“He made an excellent answer.” “ {t were tediogs 
to repeat all their quick passages. 

“The third article, ‘That he would make te 
King’s little finger heavier than the loins of the lay’ 
this was proven by sundry. Among others, Sir Dy. 
vid Foulis, whom he had crashed, came to 
He excepted against this witness, as one who had 4 
quarrel with him. Maynard produced against hin 
his own decree, subscribed by his own hand, thet 
whereas Sir David had brought before him the sam 
exception against a witness, he had decreed that 3 
witness for the King and Commonwealth must be 
received, notwithstanding any private quarks. 
When he saw his own hand, he said no more, bat iz 
a fame Baw * You are wiser, my Lord Stewani, 
than to be ruled by any of my actions as patterns,’” 


Or quitting all order of “sessions,” let us mak 
here and there, in “this notable process,” a chan 
teristic feature, as we can gather it. Mark, in general, 
the noble lone lion at bay ; mark the fierce, winged 
and taloned, toothed and rampant enemies, that ia 
flocks, from above and from beneath, are dashing at 
im! 


“ My Lord of Strafford required, farther, to answer 
to things objected the former day; but was refused. 
He required permission to retire, and advise about 
the present objections ; but al] that he obtained was 
a little time’s advisement in the place he was in. Se 
hereafter, it was Strafford’s constant custom, after 
the end of his adve *s speech, to petition for time 
of recollection; and obtaining it, to sit down with 
his back to the Lords, and most diligently read his 
notes, and write answers, he and his secretaries, for 
ane half hour, in the midst of a great noise and cor 
one which continued ever till he rose again © 
sp a 

*“ For this he produced Sir William mage oo 
witness ; a member of the Lower House, who, both 
here and many times else deposed eg 2 
required. Mr. Maynard desired him to be posed 
(for no man there.did speak to any other, but all 
speech was directed to my Lord Steward,) * When, 
and at what time, he was brought to the 
of those words of my Lord Strafford’s?’ All of us 
thought it a very needless motion. Sir William ar 
swered, ‘ Ever since the first speaking of them, they 
were in his memory ; but he called them most tore 
membrance since my Lord Strafford was 
with them.’ Maynard presently catched him, ‘ 
he behoved, then, to be answerable to the House for 
neglect of duty; not being only silent, but voting 
with the rest to this article, wherein Strafford was 

an hissing ie 
nded, and fell 


ing. Ra 
“ Strafford protested, he would rather commit bim- 
self to the mercy of God alone, giving over “ 
any witness in his defence at all, than that men, ki 
witnessing the truth, should incur danger 
on his account.” — 
“So long as Maynard was 
Glyn lay at the wait, and us 


charged with words whereof he 
There arose, with the word, so great 
House, that the gentleman was confou 
a-weep 


y 
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thing or other ; and uttered it so pertinently that, six 
rere House.” 

ouse.”"— 
we Tdid marvel much, at first, of their memories, 


thsteould answer and reply to so many large alledge- 


without the missing of any one point; but I 
marked that both the Lieutenant when they spake, 
oi the Lawyers when he spake, did write their 
oes; and in their speeches did look on those pa- 

Yea, the most of the Lords and Lower House 
id write much daily, and none more than the 


a) 
Oty Lord Montmorris was called to depose, in 
spite of Strafford’s exception.” * * * “In his 
uswers Strafford alledged, concerning Lord Mont- 
norris, the confession of his fault under his own 
hand; “that no evil was done to him, and nothing 
intended but the amendment of his very loose 
:—if the gentlemen of the Commons House 
intended no more but the correction of his foolish 
tongue, he would heartily give them thanks !”— 

« # * Concerning the Lord Deputy’s scutch- 
ing of a gentleman witharod.” * * 

“The other part of the article was his executing 
oe Thomas Dennitt, who after a long want of pay, 
enving it from his captain, was bidden be gone to 
the gallows. He went his way, but was brought 
beck, and said to have stolen ane quarter of beef: for 
this he is sentenced to die, and albeit some noblemen 
had moved the Deputy’s lady to be earnest for his 
life, yet without mercy he was execute.”— 

“Glyn showed that daily there came to their hands 
so much new matter of Strafford’s injustice, that if 
they had their articles to frame again, they would 
givein as many new as old. Strafford stormed at 
that, and proclaimed them ane open defiance. _ Glyn 
took him at his word ; and offered instantly to name 
three-and-twenty cases of injustice, wherein his own 
gain was clear. He began quickly his catalogue 
with Parker’s paper petition. Strafford, finding him- 
self in ane ill taking, did soon repent of his passion- 
tte defiance, and required he might answer to no 
more than he was charged with in his paper.” (Se- 
venth session, 29th March.) 

“Strafford said, ‘ That tho’ his bodily infirmity 
Was great, and the charge of treason lay heavy on 
bis mind ; -yet that his accusation came foes the ho- 
nourable House of Commons, this did most of all 
pierce through his soul.’ Maynard alleged ‘That he 
(Strafford,) by the flow of his eloquence, spent time 
to gain affection ;’—as, indeed, with the more simple 
sort, especially the ladies, he daily gained much. 

¢ replied quickly, ‘That rhetoric was proper to 
these gentlemen, and learning also; that betwixt the 
wo he was like to have a hard bargain.’ Bristol 
was busy in the meantime, going up and down, and 
pre pe in my Lord Steward’s ear; whereupon 

hot content, cried, *‘I'o 
ag ober ee your places, to your 

“Maynard applied it vehemently, that he had sub- 
verted law, and brought in ane arbitrary power on 
the subjects’ goods for his own gain.” 

Mr. Glyn showed, ‘The Earl of Strafford was 

a better than his word; he had not only made 

ets of State equal to Acts of Parliament, but also 
sone acts above both.’ ” 

He (Strafford) answered, ‘That his intention in 
the “0 certainly good ;’ ‘ that when he found 

~ 8 untowardness, he gave over the design.’ 
ynard answered, ‘That intentions cleared not il- 
actions; that his giving over before fens of 

$ were starved, maketh him not innocent of 


imes in the end, he got great applause by | gea 
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the killing of thousands,’ ”—sarcastic learned-ser- 


nt! 
“The Earl of Clare and others debated with Vane 
(the elder Vane) pgs What ‘ this kingdom’ did 
mean; England, or only perhaps Ireland? May- 
nard quickly silenced him: ‘ Do you ask, my lord, 
if this kingdom be this kingdom or not?’ ” 


My learned friends! most swift, sharp are you; 
of temper most accipitral,—hawkish, aquiline, not to 
say vulturish; and will have this noble lamed lion 
made a dead one, and carrion useful for you !—Hear 
also Mr. Stroud, the honourable member, standing 
“at the end of the bar covered with green cloth,” 
one of the “ eight or ten gentlemen appointed to pro- 
secute,”’ how shrill he is: 


“The Deputy said, ‘If this was a treason, being 
informed as he was, it behoved him to be a traitor 
over again, if he had the like occasion.’ * * * Mr. 
Stroud took notice of Strafford’s profession to do this 
over again. He said, ‘ He well believed him; but 
they knew what the kingdom suffered when Gaves- 
ton came to react himself!’ ” 


This honourable member is one of the Five whom 
Charles himself, some months afterwards, with a 
most irregular non-constabulary force in his train, 
sallied down to the House to seek and seize,—re- 
membering this, perhaps, and other services of his! 
But to proceed : 


‘“* My Lord Strafford regretted to the Lords the 
great straits of his estate. He said ‘ he had nothing 
there but as he borrowed.’ Yet daily he gave to the 
guard that conveyed him ten pound, by which he 
conciliated much favour; for these fellows were 
daily changed, and wherever they lived they talked 
of his liberality. He said, * his family were, in Ire- 
land, two hundred and sixty persons, and the House 
of Commons there had seized all his goods. Would 
not their lordships take course to loose that arrest 
from so mach of his goods as might sustain his wife 
and children in some tolerable way ?’ "—(Thirteenth 
session, 3rd April.) 

*‘ Garraway, mayor the last year, deposed, ‘ That 
to the best of his remembrance, he (Strafford) said, 
no good would be gotten till some of the aldermen 
were hanged.” While Strafford took vantage at the 
words, to the best of my remembrance, Garraway turn- 
ed shortly to him, and told out punctually, * My lord, 
you did say it?’ Strafford thereupon, ‘ He should 
answer with as great truth, albeit not with so great 
confidence, as that gentleman, to the best of his re- 
membrance he did not speak so. But if he did, he 
trusted their goodness would easily pardon such a 
rash and foolish word.’ ” 

“ Thursday, 8th April; session fourleenth.—The 
twenty-eighth article they passed. All being set, 
and the Deputy brought to the bar on his knees, he 
was desired to say for himself what he would, that 
so the House of Commons may sum up all before 
the sentence.” He craved time till to-morrow. The 
Commons objected. ‘+ Yet the lords, after some de- 
bate, did grant it.”— 

“The matter was” (sixteenth session,) “ Young 
Sir Harry Vane had fallen by accident among his 
father’s papers”—Ah yes, a well known accident! 
And now the question is, Will the Lords allow us to 
produce it? ‘The Lords adjourn one hour large : 
at their return their decree was against the expecta- 
tion of all ;”"—an ambiguous decree, tending obliquely 
towards refusal, or else new unknown periods of de- 
lay! 
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** At once the Commons began to grumble. Glyn 
posed him, On what articles he would examine wit- 
nesses, then? They did not believe that he wanted 
to examine witnesses, but put him to name the arti- 
cles. He named one,—another,—a third,—a fourth ; 
and not being like to make ane end, the Commons 
on both sides of the House rose in a fury, with a 
shout of ‘ Withdraw! Withdraw! Withdraw ’— 

et all to their feet, on with their hats, cocked their 

avers in the King’s face. We all did fear it would 
grow toa present tumult. They went all away in 
confusion. Strafford slipped off to his barge and to 
the Tower, gied to be gone lest he should be torn in 
pieces; the King went home in silence; the Lords 
to their house.” 


Session sixteenth vanishes thus, in a flash of fire! 
Yes; and the “harsh untunable voice” of Mr. O. 
Cromwell, member for Cambridge, was in that shout 
of “* Withdraw!” and Mr. Cromwell dashed-on his 
rusty beaver withal, and strode out so,—in those wide 
nostrils of hisa kind of snort. And one Mr. Milton sat 
in his house, by St. Bride’s Church, teaching gram- 
mar, writing Areopagitics ; and had dined that day, 
not perhaps without criticism of the cookery. And 
it was all a living coloured time, not a grey vacant 
one; and had length, breadth, and thickness, even 
as our own has!—But now, also, is not that a 
miraculous spyglass, that perceptive faculty, soul, 
intelligence, or whatsoever we call it, of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Robert Baillie of Kilwinning! We still 
see by it—things stranger than most preternatural- 
isms, and mere commonplace “ apparitions,” could 
be. ‘Our fathers, where are they! Why, there ; 
there are our far-off fathers, face to face ; alive,-—and 


= not alive; ah no, they are visible but unattaina- 
le, sunk in the never-returning Past! Thrice en- 
deavouring, we cannot embrace them; ter manus 
effugit imago. The Centuries are transparent, then; 
—yes, more or less; but they are impermeable, im- 


metrable, no adamant so hard. Itis strange. To 

to have been : of all verbs the wonderfullest is that 
same. The “ 7me-element,” the “ crystal prison!” 
Of a truth, to us Sons of Time, it is the miracle of 
miracles.—These thoughts are thrown out for the 
benefit of the curious. 

One thing, meanwhile, is growing plain enough 
to every body: those fiery Commons, with their 
** Withdraw! Withdraw !” will have the life of that 
poor prisoner. If not by free verdict of their lord- 
ships, then by bill of attainder of their own; by fair 
means, or by less fair, Strafford has to die. * Into- 
lerable pride and oppression cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance.”” Yes, and Heaven has heard; and the 
earth now repeats it, in Westminster Hall here,— 
nay, worse still, out in Palace yard, with “horrible 
cries and imprecations!” This noble baited lion 
shall not escape, but perish,—be food for learned 
sergeants and the region kites! We will give but 
one other glimpse of him: his last appearance in 
Westminster Hall, that final speech of his there; 
“which,” says Baillie, “ you have in print.” We 
have indeed : printed in “ Whitelocke,” and very co- 
piously elsewhere and since ;—probably the best of 
all speeches, every thing considered, that has yet 
been printed in the English tongue. All readers re- 
member that passage,—that pause, with tears in the 
“proud glooming countenance,” at thought of 
“those pledges a saint in Heaven left me.” But 
what a glare of new fatal meaning does the last cir- 
eumstance, or shadow of a circumstance, whic 
Baillie mentions, throw over it : 
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“ He made a speech large two hours and 
* * Toall he repeated nooght cuvette 
of his former answers. And in the end, after some 
lashness and fagging, he made such ane y 
oration, for ane half hour, as ever comedian 
a Stage. The matter and expression were 
brave: doubtless, if he had grace or civil goodness, 
he is a most eloquent man. One passage made it 
most spoken of: his breaking off in weeping and 
silence when he spoke of his frst Wife. Some took 
it fora true defect of his memory ; others, and the 
most part, for a notable part of his rhetoric: som 
that true grief and remorse at that remembrance had 
stopped his mouth. For they said that his fin 
Lady, the Earl of Clare’s sister, being with child, 
and finding one of his whore’s letters, brought it 
him, and chiding him therefore, he strook her on the 
breast, whereof shortly she died.” 


Such is the drama of life, seen in Baillie of Ki. 
winning; a thing of multifarious tragic and epic 
meanings, then as now. A many-voiced tragedy 
and epos, yet with broad-based comic and grotesque 
accompaniment; done by actors not in buskins;~ 
ever replete with elements of guilt and remorse, of 
pity, instruction, and fear! It is now two hundred 

ears and odd months since these Commons men- 
rs, shouting, ‘Withdraw! Withdraw!” took 
away the life of Thomas Wentworth Earl of Sint 
ford; and introduced, driven by necessity they knew 
little whither, horrid rebellions, as the phrase went, 
and suicidal wars into the bowels of this country. 
On our horizon too, there oom now inevitabilities nm 
less stern; one knows not sometimes whether not 
very near athand! They had the Divine Right of 
Kings to settle, those unfortunate ancestors of ours: 
Shall Charles Stuart and William Laud alone have 
a soul and conscience in this nation, under extant 
circumstances; or shall others too have it? That 
had come now to require settlement, that same ¢i- 
vine right;” and they our brave ancestors, like true 
stalwart hearts, did on hest of necessity manage (0 
settle it,—by cutting off its head, if no otherwise. 

Alas, we, their children, have got perhaps a still 
harder thing to settle: the Divine Right of Squire. 
Did a God make this Jand of Britain, and give it to 
us all, that we might live there by honest labour; ot 
did the Squires make it, and,—shut to the voice of 
any God, open only to a Devil’s voice in this mab 
ter,—decide on giving it to themselves alone’ t This 
is now the sad question and “ divine right = 
this unfortunate century, have got to settle! For 
there is no end of settlements ; there will never be 
an end ; the best settlement is but a temporary, pal 
tial one. Truly, all manner of rights, adjast: 
ments of work and wages, here below, do pad 
dually into error, into unbearable error, as the hich 
flood bears us onward; and many a right, W 
used to be a duty done, and divine enough, turns ov 
in a new latitude of the Time-voyage, to gt 
now altogether undivine! Turns out,—when 
fatal hour and necessity for overhauling it — 
to have been, for some yey — past, 
inanity, a conventionality, a hollow : 
use-and-wont ; which, if it will still assert caved - 
a “divine right,” having now no divine duty . 
becomes a diabolic wrong; and, by soft peel 
by sharp, has to be sent travelling out of =. 
Alas,’ “ intolerabilities” do now again in es 
century “cry to Heaven ;”—or worse, do pH 


h | but in low wide-spread moan, lie a8 penne ee 


“in Heaven there was no ear for them, and 
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* «BElevenpence half-penny a week” in this 
wd ais the next world zero! And “sliding 
wales,” and endless wrigglings and wrestlings over 
nere “corn-laws :”” @ governing class, hired (it ap- 

) at the rate of some fifty millions a-year, which 
wt only makes no attempt at governing, but will 
pot, by any consideration, passionate entreaty, or 
eren menaces as yet, be persuaded to eat its victuals, 
shoot its partridges, and not strangle out the general 
life by mis-governing ! It cannot and it will not 


We here quit Baillie; we let his drop-scene fall ; 
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and finish, though not yet in mid-course of his Great- 
Rebellion Drama. To prevent disappointment, we 
ought to say, that this of Strafford is considerably 
the best passage of his Book ;—and indeed, gene- 
rally, once more, that the careless reader will not find 
much profit in him; that except by reading with 
unusual tntensity, even the historical student may 
find less than he expects. As a true, rather opulent, 
but very confused quarry, out of which some edifice 
might in part be built, we leave him to those who 
have interest in such matters. 0 





TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
** Magna Ausus.”’ 


"Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, all things are sleeping, 
His mind to study still is given. 


But see! a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright ; 

Awhilé keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light. 


With awe she views the candie blazing; 
A universe of fire it seems, 
To moth savaNTe with rapture gazing, 
Or fount whence Life and Motion streams. 


What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling, 
She darts and—puff !—the moth is dead! 


The sullen flame, for her scarce oe 


Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 
Now bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and fades to empty air. 


Her bright gray form that spread so slimly, 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy queen; 
Her silky cloak that lay so trimly, 
Her wee, wee eyes that looked. so keen,— 


Last moment here, now gone for ever, 
To nought are passed with fiery pain ; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again! 


Poor moth ! near weeping, I lament thee, 
Thy glossy form ; thy instant woe ; 
was zeal for “ things too high” that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades below. 


Short speck of boundless space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee ! 
Where, passed unheeding as unheeded, 
Thy slender life from sorrow free. 


But syren hopes from out thy dwellin 

none thee, bade the caith cupleebin 
, frame so late with rapture swelling, 
§ swept from earth forevermore ! 


Apri, 1842.—Museum. 


Poor moth! thy fate my own resembles, 
Me too a restless asking mind, 

Hath sent on far and weary rambles, 
To seek the good I ne’er shall find. 


Like thee, with common life contented, 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne'er lamented, 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date! 


But Nature’s majesty unveiling, 
What seem’d her wildest, grandest charm 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, - 
Like thee, 1 rush into her arms. 


What gained we, little moth? Thy ashes, 
Thy one brief parting pang may show ; 
And withering thoughts for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are but a death more slow ! 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 


Tue clergy, of whom Russia contains about five 
hundred thousand, are represented as generally igno- 
rant and sensual, and horribly addicted to drunken- 
ness. On this head some curious stories are told, 
one of which we subjoin :— 


The Russians themselves allow that their clergy 
are deplorably ignorant; and, in many cases, coarse 
and vicious. This is pretty well borne out by the 
fact that they are never admitted into society, unless 
their presence is required at some religious ceremony 
or festival. The anecdote related to Mr. Venables, 
by a Russian gentleman, will give a good idea of the 
state of degradation to which they reduce themselves. 
* Passing one day,” says that gentleman, “near a 
large group of peasants, who were assembled in the 
middle of a village, I asked them what was going 
forward. * We are only putting the father (as the 
call the priest) into a cellar.’ ‘In a cellar,’ I replied, 
‘what are you doing that for?’ ‘ Oh,’ said they, 
‘he is a sad drunkard; and has been in a state of 
intoxication all the week; so we always take care 
every Saturday to put him in a safe place, that he 
may be able to officiate at the church next day, and 
on Monday he is at liberty to begin drinking again.’ ” 
“IT could not help applauding,” says Mr. S., “ this 
very sensible arrangement, which was related to me 
with all the gravity in the world.” Such conduct 
in the eyes of a Russian gentleman is only a fail 
ing !—Captain Jesse’s Notes of a Half-Pay. 








MY LIFE AND TIMES——BY NIMROD. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


BY NIMROD. 


Great men seldom write their own lives. “ Alex- 
ander had his Quintius Curtius,’’ said Napoleon, 
“and I shall have mine ;” which he had. “Itis a 
hard and nice subject,” saith Cowley, s ing of 
himself, “‘ for a man to write of himself; it grates 
his own heart to say any thing of dis ent, 
and the reader’s ear to hear any thing of praise from 
him.” Again, what saith another t essayist in 
allusion to an autobiographer? “He must needs be 
a wise man; he speaks so much of himself.” Am I 
a wise man? Certainly not, or I should have been 
worth a hundred thousand pounds twenty years 
back ; it was on the cards, as I shall presently show, 
in more ways than one. But it is not merely your 
wise and good men whose history may be entertain- 
ing and instructive. On the contrary, the lives of 
even vicious persons have not been without their use 
and moral, as a warning voice to others, to avoid the 
fatal consequences which sooner or later generally 
follow vicious practices; and thus, whatever may 
be the objections to the early cantos of Don Juan, 
amends were subsequently made in the heart-rendin, 
power with which the noble and highly talen 
author exposed the miserable consequences attendant 
upon error, and the agonizing remorse that invariably 
follows the commission of actual crime. On the 
other hand, with really good men, it seems but a 
just debt that their memories should be perpetuated 
after them, and posterity acquainted with their bene- 
factors, either by their own pen or by that of another; 
the expectation of which we know to have been no 
small incentive to noble and virtuous conduct in the 
Pagan world. As Milton says, 


‘* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise ; 
That last infirmity of noble minds.”’ 


Although it was Dr. Johnson’s opinion that every 
man’s Tite may be best written by himself, few 
writers, Julius Cesar excepted—and some think that 
even he had better left it to others—have gained re- 
—— by recording their own actions. Yet who 

ut Julius Cesar could have handed down to us his 


exploits, with that eloquence and spirit that he him- 
self has done in his admired Commentaries? Who 
but Xenophon himself could have made us follow 
his ten thousand Greeks with such interest and at- 


tention as we do in his Anabasis? And how lost 
would have been many of the heroic qualities and 
the consummate abilities of Henry IV. of France, 
had they not been so ably recorded in Sully’s Me- 
moirs? ‘The pros and the cons, then, are both numer- 
ous and striking. 

The autobiographer may justly plead that no one 
can be so much master of the subject as himself; 
and, as has already been observed, there are many 
instances, both ancient and modern, to justify such 
conduct. Plutarch, indeed, mentions two cases 
wherein it is allowable fora man tocommend him- 
self, and be the publisher of his own merits ; but the 
difficulty, he adds, lies in making people believe 
him. On the other hand, it may be said that-if a 
man is not likely to find a historian to do justice to 








own favour: which makes it a di 
ae — an impartial hi 

t which may have a 
by another is lost when related Nagra 
It is, in fact, difficult to follow the advice 
may on this ae “If,” says he, “ther js 
any thing commendable, le are obliged 
of themselves with paced yr vere "a at 
has not often been strictly observed ; 
striking instance of it is perhaps to be in 
Confesstons of Rousseau, of which it is asserted that 
“there is more vanity concentrated in the first te 
lines than in the whole contents of any other book 
in the world.” Notwithstanding, however, the ». 
buke that 


‘* The world’s all false ; the man who H 

Is hooted at for his nudities “aa 
works of this kind are very often amusing, 
are bought and read, though not always belowh” 

But, after all, what subject is so interesting to 
man as man? There is no glass in which ween 
so well dress out our moral nature. There is nothi 
that so fully enables us to obey the celebrated injune- 
tion, “To know ourselves.” And what more agree- 
able and useful than skimming the surface of living 
manners, and portraying the follies and eccentricities, 
as well as the wisdom and conduet, of those 
persons we have met with in life? Think not, then, 
ye readers of Fraser’s Magazine, too lightly of such 
autobiography as an humble individual like myself 
is now about to present you with. It is in humble 
life only that we can securely draw the veil, and en- 
ter without fear into family privacy, exhibiting human 
nature, as she is there so often found, in her bri 

rb. If you are fathers, you may avoid the eros 
that my father committed ; your sons, the rock on 
which my own frail bark struck ; and your wives and 
daughters may be assured that not a thought nora 
sentiment will be breathed throughout these papers 
that could produce a blush on the female cheek ; and 
and if they do not rise the better, they will rise nove 
the worse from the perusal of them. 

It, nevertheless, may be asked, whether any man 
of humble pretensions, such as mine are, can 
his delineating himself from his cradle, and attempt 
ing to entertain the world with a long series of nar- 
ratives, one half of which they will probably caw 
little about, and the other half they will perhaps in 
great part disbelieve? To this I answer, and with 
out indulging in the maudlin language of sentiment, 
that there is a link in that bright chain of memory 
which binds our affections most strongly to 
of our infancy; and I envy not the man to wii 
the events of such days are without charms and im 
pressions—who cannot look back to the aca S 
sociations of those days, although occé ho 
regret—as in my own case—that he did not m “ 
better use of the advantages they afforded him ; life 
likewise lament that the hurried events of active i 
should have obliterated the memory of many # veal 
ing epoch which he would much wish fd 
There may be many persons, indeed, who now sien 
little interest in everyday incidents, and 
offered through the medium of a plain me“ 
tending style. But this has not EF J ‘ 
case. Our fathers, at all events, t —— of bet, it 


his character, it is because his character is a matter they enjoyed nature, and the delinea ' 
| all her various forms, and even in her ey 
better than when 


of no consequence to the world. And these do really 
appear to be serious objections to any person’s his- 
tory from his own hand. It is natural for men to 


nor did they ever love her 


traced her lineaments in the humble walks of private 
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life by the skilful hand of a Fielding or a Smollett. 
Yet it is not the mere history of myself that I am 
sboat to write. It is that of others that have crossed 
ny path in life, together with that of those to whom 
lowe my life,—an — in fact, at a fugitive 
sketch of. the sayings and doings of my own times. 
That [ mast act the part of Orator Ego is unavoida- 
ile here. It was only Cesar who could write 
«Cesar did this,”’ and “* Cesar did that.” Nimrod 
nest strike a lower key; and thus he begins,—say- 
ing to himself, reverently, “* God speed me in this 
ot very easy undertaking.” 

But what a curious beginning I am about to make! 
Ido not know who Tam. ‘It is a wise man,” how- 
ever, saith the proverb, “ who knows his own father.” 
And yet, though not wise, Iam quite sure I knew 
nine; and for these reasons,—I see his face when I 
look at my own in the glass; the broad forehead, the 
bald head, and the grey eyes. He stammered much 
inbis speech to his last day. I did the same up tomy 
twentieth year; and still have at times a hitch on my 

as now and then I have on my pen. Added 
vlner mother may be = to — ne 
ified, in thought, in word, and in lo o- 
thing to be doubted. then, on that head; nor on any 
other save one. = father bee a very — a highly 
weomplished, and a very man; which ers 
= were pretensions not quite so strong. But 
how is it that I know notwholam? Why, use 
ny father never told me who he was. That he was 
vimebody is evident from his position in life. He was 
igentleman commoner at Oriel College, Oxford; in 
the commission of the peace for, and one of the deputy 
— = - ewe | in twee he Sa he 
inherited his lan roperty from his father; and, 
had he lived some a longer, would have inherited 
= large estate in nec by virtue of entail] *y 
maternal ancestor, a daughter of John the fift 
Viscount Scudamore ;* and in Siaee of ohich descent, 
ny elder brother was one of the claimants to the fine 
estate of Hom Lacy in the same county, the property 
a the late na Norfolk (a ea who 
inestate some dozen years back. at he was 
wmebody is also evident from the place he held in 
rv hen his = = a 
. Johnson; and his havin n selected b 
the friends of the father of the late Sir Watkin Wil- 
roc a as oe most on person to accompany 
on the grand tour of Europe, which laid the 
foundation of their close inelneny in after life. But 
how is it that, although my father never told me who 
o what his father was, I should never have asked 
the question? 1 am now, I confess, at a loss for 
manswer; but the fact is, I never troubled myself 
tboat the matter, Strange, however, as it may ap- 
eat; Inever heard him mention his father on any 
— whatever, nor his mother, nor his only sister, 
who ooo a a _ left no family. The 
: Tespectability of the two first were nev 
called in qeention, whick renders his silence sagen. 
ee wove remarkable but as much could not, 
believe, be said of the last. Whether her ladyship, 
“We say on the road, “ jumped over the pole,” or 
lesa a the traces,”’ | am not able to determine— 
her «Be noes oe wrong; but as a 
m many years in their 
oat — san extinct, it bo coives to sa 
ny ng more of either of them. I have heard that 
“Y paternal grandfather was an officer of rank in the 

* The reversion of this e 
me state was sold by my brother 
mt aabburion for ry 000, consequent! y its yeel valine 
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British army, and that his head was taken off by a 
cannon-shot at the siege of Ca in 1740, at 
which time my father must have been in his tenth 
year, as he was born in 1730—one handred and 
eleven years from the present time. But surely there 
can be no other man but myself who can say he never 
heard his father mention the names of his own father, 
his mother, or his sister, whilst living with him, as 
was my case, in uninterrupted harmony for nearly 
forty years! Neither can it be easily accounted for 
that I should never inquire into their history, or that 
my father should not have volunteered to tell it to me. 
But so itis ; and at the agen jee it matters little. 

My father was a scholar, and, I may venture to say, 
a critical one, inasmuch as there was found amongst 
his papers, after his decease, a letter from Dr. Perey, 
the then Bishop of Dromore, signifying that he had 
sent him a copy of his Collection of Ancient Ballads for 
his revision, oo to their going to press. And 
he set his heart on making both my brother and my- 
self scholars, in which he signally failed. But could 
he rise from his grave now, and find that one of his 
sons, whom he was used to call “ the idlest fellow 
in the world,” contributed (as was my case in the 
December of the present year) to six different periodi- 
cals in one individual month, how surprised and de- 
lighted would he be! 

I have a perfect recollection of Bishop Percy and 
his lady visiting at our house, on their road from Ire- 
land to London, and hearing the latter sing some of 
those beautiful lyrics which have so greatly delighted 
the lovers of poetry and nature; and also that beauti- 
ful song, written by himself, “OQ Nanny, wilt thou 
gang with me?”—the said Nanny being his own 
accomplished lady. To my taste, -this is one of the 
most beautiful songs it has ever been my lot to hear; 
and although it may affect the originality, it but little 
depreciates the merit, of the composition, that it is 
rather a close imitation of some of the most tender 
and poetical passages in Henry and Emma. Barring 
the Melodies, it is worth a hundred of the caniilenz 
trivia of the —_— day; and his lordship’s “ Col- 
lections”’ had a tendency to restore the genuine taste 
for poetry in England. I much regret my inability 
to produce Bishop Percy’s letters, or those of Dr. 
Johnson, to my father. They are in my elder bro- 
ther’s possession, and unfortunately mislaid. I, how- 
ever, remember the commencement of one from the 
latter, requesting my father’s- interest in his —— 
(he was at Oriel at the time) towards the accomplish- 
ment of some object which the learned ee 
had at heart. “ Believing it to be impossible,” he 
says, “for you to live in any society without obtain- 
ing influence, I write to request you will exert it,’’ de. 
&c. Then there is a postscript, which is quite in 
character with the writer,—“If you can do me this 
service,”’ he writes, “do it quickly— 

** «Tf it were done, when ’tis done, 
*T were well it were done quickly,’ 

says Macbeth.” 

ut I must quit my worthy parent for the present. 
It is my intention that one of the chief features in 
these papers shall be a sort of Vi -Wi 
description of the sayings and doings of what we may 
call acountry-bred family, of a certain station in life— 
far, by the by, from “ thinking small beer of them- 


Y | selves,” which country-bred gentlefolks are by no 


means prone to do; and, without dilating on the pride 
of pedigree, or tracing further than I have done the 
stream of ancestral blood which flows in my veins, 
plunge at once into the innocent haunts and rural 
pleasures of my early life. 
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My history is this:—I am the second son of one 
Thomas Apperley, and Anne his wife, of Plasgronow, 
in the county of Denbigh; who were blessed with 
one son and six — besides myself. Anda 
word en passant on the appellatio patronymica—the 
family name. Iam rather — of it, on two accounts. 
lt has a soft, somewhat of a gentlemanlike sound, in 
the first place; and, in the next, it is so uncommon, 
that until within a few years it was not to be found 
in the London Directory, which cannot, I think, be 
said of many others. ‘There now appear two brothers 
of this name, curriers by trade, carrying on their busi- 
ness in the Borough; and although I am aware that, 
on my father’s side, I am without a relation left be- 
yond my sisters and brother, I made some inquiries 
respecting the present situation of these no doubt 
most om one persons in life. ‘There is nothing 
like leather,” said I to myself; “they are no doubt 
rich, and perhaps without heirs to their wealth. 
What if they were to make themselves a representa- 
tive in myself; more unlikely things have come to 

.”’ Alas! I found they were both married, and 
with families, so that currying favour in this quarter 
(excuse the vile wit) would Seve been of little use, 
and I troubled my head no more about my namesakes 
in the Borough. But, jesting apart, with these ex- 
ceptions, and a village near Tewkesbury, in Glou- 
cestershire, so called, I have never heard nor read 
of the name of Apperley from the hour of my birth 
to this day. 

Plésgronow.—I will now describe the home of 
my youth, endeared, as it ought to be, by a thousand 
pleasing associations. But I despair of doin 
justice to this beautiful “abode of health an 
peace ;” which it may justly be termed: for, strange 
to say, during a period of more than forty years, 
death visited it only once, when a servant was a 
victim to a putrid fever. ‘The house is one of hum- 
ble pretensions, consisting of four sitting-rooms, 
with other suitable accommodations for a household 
of twenty—for such we were; but its situation is 
delightful. It stands in what in days of yore was 
called a court; that is, in a space surrounded on 
some sides by shrubberies and buildings; orna- 
mented on others by lawns and flower-beds; and 
divided by a ha-ha from very parklike-looking grounds 
of some extent, and formed by the confluence of two 
limpid brooks, which still partake in the rapidity of 
their streams of the effect of their recent descent from 
the Welsh hills. And the grand features in this 
Jandscape are not only the woods of a neighbouring 
domain—of which more anon—but, on the eye being 
extended over a fine stretch of rising ground, quite 
park-like in its character, that splendid specimen of 
the florid Gothic, the tower of Wrexham church, 
appears in the distance, the house being situated 
just two miles from the said town. Then looking 
to the left, at about treble this distance, the Welsh 
hills are seen with their towering heads overlooking 
the vale and forming a striking contrast with its 
humble pretensions to the “ sublime and beautiful.” 
But if the sublime is absent, the beautiful prevails 


in this peaceful vale to an extent rarely equalled in 


any country under the sun. In addition to its truly 
pastoral character, it is adorned and embellished, not 
only with gentlemen’s seats to an unexampled ex- 
tent, but still more beautified by its numerous honey- 
suckled cottages, with their neat gardens in the 
various lanes and byroads with which it is inter- 
sected, and inhabited by a class of persons—the 
sturdy day-labourer—who were in a much better 
position then than unfortunately they at present are, 
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the steam-engine having robbed them of their 
souree of domestic labour. Then what can eXceed 
in the summer months the beauty and convenience 
of these numerous lanes ? They not only afford to 
those who delight in horse exercise the most 

and secure opportunity of indulging in it, from the 
absence of those impediments and annoyances 

met with on turnpike-roads, but their several 

of seeing — ae are gratified as it were 
every step. Not only is the sce as varied. 
‘it is delightful to the eye, but he equ 
honeysuckle and white roses, which abound in the 
hedges, is mingled with the morning or evening air 
to so great an extent, that if it could not be said to 
impart a paradisaical character to the spot on which 
it prevails, it might, as Mrs. Mitford expresses her. 
self ona like occasion, be “deemed fit to beseem a 
landscape-painter’s dream.” 

But there is a singular fact attached to twoof 
these lanes, or township-roads as they are conect) 
denominated, and for aught | know to the contrary it 
may still exist. Plasgronow is situated between 
two of them, one leading into the Oswerty ad 
Wrexham turnpike-road, and the other which crosses 
one of the brooks already mentioned, leading to w- 
rious places, but still in the principality of Norh 
Wales. On the further side of the first, Welsh was 
the language used by nine-tenths of the comma 





people; on the further side of the other, not one in 
ten spoke it. The neighbourhood of Wrexham, in- 
deed, has obtained the appellation of English Wales; 
nevertheless, as regards the language of its imhabi- 
tants, it is singular that the limits should be 60 sui- 
denly and definitively marked out. 

One word more of Plasgronow— 


(‘‘ Be it a weakness it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days.”) 


I have a remark or two to offer touching the house, 
inasmuch as they will show the simplicity of the 
pretensions of furmer times in comparison with 
disgusting assumptions of the present day, Every 
upstarting three-windowed house we now see adver 
tised has its “drawing-rooms” and its “library, 
whereas Plasgronow, although suitable to the a- 
commodation of a family of twenty with rooms 
spare, had neither one nor the other. There was the 
“ tea-room” and the “ anti-tea-room,” and there wis 
the “breakfast-parlour,” which might well have 
been called the library, inasmuch as it contained 3 
most valuable collection of books, and those of al 
languages. That which my father called his owa 
room was likewise nearly choked up with books, bat 
it was not even dignified by the modest appellation 
of study. There were some family portraits in what 
was called the gallery, amongst them one of my e 
ther when a youth, but, strange to say, J had no 
curiosity to make any inquiries as to the rest, nor 
my father, consistent with his customary reservé on 
this subject, ever enlighten me resp ting them. 
Perhaps in the days I am alluding to every rs 
in nature was couleur de rose in my eye and 
undebauched palate is cutlhy pasion — 
I have never seen such noble sycam' 
chesnut trees as those which sheltered ri 
from the fury of the south-western blast direet 
the Welsh hills, nor tasted such fine fruit as its ga 
dens produced, nor drunk such cream, nor Seal 
such Patter. Professor Wilson, in his = 
poem the Angler’s Tent, —_ a “ while dis 
ws,’ whereas those 0 
ing meado sg ght yal 





played flowers of various hues, the 
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haps prevailing; but there must have 
Wa Doing’ in the herbage peculiarly congenial 
ip the producing of rich milk. I do not exaggerate 
when f assert, and I have living witnesses to the 
fet, that in the height of summer the Plasgronow 
geam-jugs could be turned mouth downwards with- 
sia drop of their contents being spilled. Here 
den were the days for strawberries and cream! and 
|may safely say half an acre of ground at ee 
wow was devoted to the owth of this best of ber- 
jg—this berry, of which it has been said, that 
doubtless God might have made a better, 
iriscertain that he never did. And the red Roman 
yetarines those gardens produced ! I have never 
wen their equals; and thus was the superiority of 
ill our wall-fruit accounted for by my father. His 
in a drunken fit, cut down the trees to such 
extent as to render it doubtful whether they must 
wtall have been rooted up. To the second growth 
of wood was their excellence attributed, although 
the fortunate selection of the sorts may have had 
much more to do with it. 
Plisgronow was twice on fire; once from a beam 
oer the kitchen fire-place, and another time from the 
, when the safety of the family was endan- 
To provide against a recurrence of this evil, 
ny father built a laundry detached from the house, 
which we gave the name of “ the courting-shop.”” 
matches were concocted therein, to one o 
which I shall hereafter allude. But from other perils 
tun from fire must the protecting hand of Provi- 
doe have been extended over my family during 
tit many years’ residence at Plasgronow. The 
mad thence to Wrexham, picturesque and beautiful 
wit is, abounded in dangers. A river was to be 
fried in the first quarter of a mile, and rapid was 
its stream after rains; seven gates were to be passed 
through, and two narrow bri to be pa over, 
vith the addition of two steep ills, one of them of a 
nest dangerous description by reason of a precipice 
inthe face of a very sharp turn. This road, however, 
tid the Plasgronow carriage travel at the least three 
ays in the week and oftentimes as many nights, 
with “the coachman in drink and the moon in a fog,”’ 
ud yet no accident ever occurred with the exception 
fabarmless one, which is worth notice for its absur- 
tity. . During the pregnancy of my mother with one 
my sisters, her Welsh coachman, full of the su- 
pestition of his country, stopped on the crown of 
we of these hille and earnestly requested she would 
milk down it, as he had seen a hare cross the road, 
esure omen of evil. She did walk, and, strange 
say, one of the wheel horses did kick over the 
¢, although no harm was the result. But she 
anarrow escape on one occasion. My father, a 
uf of a coachman I should imagine, was driving 
ter in what in those days was called a whiskey, when 
tte horse took fright, and sprang over a hedge, car- 
yng the whiskey with him. Nothing beyond 
m was the result; but as she was at that time 
twainte with myself, it is not to be wondered at that 
¥ Passion for leaping hedges and ditches should 
inherent—innate indeed—in me to the present day. 
Would my poor mother have forgiven me for the 
a of another anecdote of her in her enceinteship, 
such a word may be allowed? I think she would, 
se she forgave me every thing. The fact, how- 
Set, is @ remarkable one in the physical world. 
hat miscarried of a male child in the fifth month, 
went her time with a female one. ‘The “pro- 
md a8 the racing men say, was a daughter, to 
We jocosely, though mischievously, gave the 
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appellation of free-martin, assuring her that, al- 
though she might marry a king, she must never ex- 
pect to have children. She is, however, the wife of 
a general officer and the mother of four well-grown 
sons and two beautiful daughters, despite of our 
ey proving that the bar to propagation 
y the female twin with a male does not extend 
beyond the brute creation. 
he mention of the brute creation reminds me that 
my father was considered a good farmer for his times, 
when agriculture was ~— much behind that of the 
present day. He was the second grower in his 
neighbourhood of the Swedish turnip, then called 
the turnip-rooted cabbage, and looked upon as some- 
what of a /usus nature among field plants. He was 
the first to erect what is called a clinker-built barn 
upon stone pillars, the only defence against rats and 
mice. His operations, however, were confined to 
the services of four cart-horses and a yoke of oxen, 
the latter serving him for an unusual number of 
years. Their names were “Captain” and “ Car- 
ver;”’ but how they survived so long may also be 
considered a Jusus, forasmuch as in my mischievous 
boyhood I taught them to leap timber, and many 
were the gates and rails which their poor legs be- 
came entangled with, several ties to the necessity 
of having them sawed out. Nor must the cart- 
horses be passed over without a word. I should be 


f | afraid, lest I might not be credited, to state the length 


of their services, the effect of kind treatment and, as 
the term is, doing gentlemen’s work; but I cannot 


refrain the notice of one which rejoiced in the name 
of Poppet. He was accounted the best thrill-horse 
in the parish, inasmuch as he could back a load of 
coals as much as four horses drew, “p an ascent of 


paving, in a manner that astonished the yokels, and 
the wonder is that he did not dislocate his joints or 
break the bones of his legs. But Poppet’s accom- 
plishments did not end here. According to the cruel 
custom adhered to at that period of amputating the 
docks of cart-horses within an inch or two of their 
bodies, Poppet’s tail was reduced to that scanty 
limit. Should one of the carriage-horses, however, 
be amiss, Poppet occupied his place, and by the ap- 
plication of the scissors to his heels and a false tail 
to his stump, he made a most respectable ap 
ance in his harness. Nor does his history end here. 
Considering it time that his labours should cease, 
inasmuch as he had seen his twentieth year, my 
father sent him to the kennel of Mr. Cummings, a 
master of harriers in the neighbourhood, intending that 
he should be boiled for the hounds; but no such 
remature degradation awaited Poppet. Tali auzi- 
ivo—that is to say, by the aid of another false tail— 
he was promoted to the coach-horse stables of Mr. 
C. and worked for two more years. 
I should fail in the attempt to give what I have 
called a sort of Vi : Wakefield sketch of a coun- 
try-bred family of the last century unless I minutel 
describe them from alpha to omega, which I shall 
now attempt to do, as well as the soeiety in which 
they lived,—in other words, their nei, 
which, inasmuch as taking Plasgronow for the cen- 
tre, upwards of forty noblemen and gentlemen’s 
seats could be counted within the radius of a circle 
of not more than ten miles, will afford abundance 
of matter for my pen. Half a century has passed 
over from the period at which I am about to com- 
mence, and, whether for better or for worse, it is not 
within my province to determine, a great — 
has consequently been effected in every class of the 
community; but in none more than in the manners, - 
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habits, and pretensions of a private gentleman’s fa- 
mily, living on their means at a considerable distance 
from the metropolis. 

To commence then with alpha. My father in per- 
son was of diminutive stature, not ee five 
feet five inches in height, but well proportioned, and 
so active that he might be said to have run as many 
miles as he walked. By this I mean to imply that 
he —T appeared to be in a hurry when on his 
legs. hat he was like in his younger days I am 
unable to say, because he was in his forty-eighth year 
when he married: but I have reason to believe he 
was somewhat of a beau of the old school. At all 
events, he had lived up to this — very much in 
the gay world, as the number of bags, dress swords, 
embroidered waistcoats, and ruffled shirts in his 
wardrobe very plainly denoted; and his manners 
were those of the courtier of olden times. When he 
entered a room in which there were strangers, or 
others whose presence was to be greeted, there was 
no end to his bows. If booted and spurred, which 
he generally was in the morning, for he scarcely 
passed a day without horse exercise, the jingling to- 
gether of his spurs, by his heels coming sharply in 
contact with each other, would be distinctly heard 
during the progress of the said bows. If he met 
with any persons of his acquaintance in his rides or 
walks, without distinction of sexes, off would go his 
hat with a sweep descending nearly to the level of 
his stirrup or knees, and greatly mortified was he 
that neither my brother nor myself would follow his 
example when we happened to accompany him. 
“It is abominable,” he would say to us, “ to see you 
both touch your hats like stable-boys. Why do you 
not pull them off as I pull mine?” This, however, 


was not the only advice we (unfortunately) refused 
from him. 
His habits of life were singular; I believe they 


may be called rare. Up to nearly the last year of 
his life, which was extended to the eighty-sixth, he 
was in his dressing-room, all the year round, at six 
o’clock in the morning, having been an early riser from 
the conviction of its effect in the preservation of health 
and life. And the operation of dressing was the only 
onein which he did not appear to be ina hurry ; it may 
be because he had three hours to perform it in, the 
breakfast hour being nine. I hive him inmy mind’s 
eye, indeed, at this moment, under the hands of his 
servant, curling his hair at the sides with the 


vb 


rious writers on Divinity—Bishop Horne’s Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, Butler’s Analogy, Clarke’s Com- 
mentary invariably being resorted to. 

His love of the classics continued insatiable to 
nearly the last years of his life; and, as he was wont 
to “7; justified all that has been said in praise of it 

d 
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lessening the evils of adversity. It is tobe lament 
ed, then, that nothing beyond one small volume from, 
his pen has been given to the world ; 


in the reviews of those days; and, n 
he eminently excelled in that most difficult accom. 
plishment, the art of epistolary writing. And hehad 
much practice in this art, having a considerable cor. 
respondence with many of the first literary chane. 
ters of his day, who occasionally appealed to his 
judgment and well-known good taste, the results of 
close application in his youth, and the adding to bis 
uirements afterwards. 

f his letters to myself, I have unfortana only 
preserved one, and that for the sake of the follow; 
sentence contained in it:—*I would not,” he 
“ exchange this”’ (his eightieth,) “ probably the last 
year of my life, for the gayest I ever spent.” Le. 
ters, says Cicero, never blush, or some of mine to 
him, in answer to the many he wrote me enforcinga 
stricter regard than he considered I paid to the monl 
duties of life, would have had good reason to have 
felt ashamed of themselves. 

It may here be unnecessary to observe that the per 
son of whom I am speaking was a truly religow 
man, perfectly free from that whining, canting, 
water morality, so much the style of the present age, 
and greatly to its deformity. What was said of 
Johnson, as the author of the Rambler, might with 
truth be said of my father,—that he was“a hy 
preacher of morality, and a rigid observer of it him 
self.” But in his walk through life, or within his 
own family circle, there was nothing bordering o 
the ascetic. All he insisted upon was a strict 
to truth ; a decent and becoming observance of 
day ; no swearing, nor speaking jestingly on serious 
or Abe oubjenth I think no Lame detest hy- 

ocrisy in religion more than he detested it; and J 
~ oftentimes heard him say, that amongst the 
monstrous characters in human nature, there is none 
so ridiculous or disgusting as that of a rigid, severe 
temper in a worthless man, on the bare fame of his 
sanctity. That he was sincere in his devotions, the 
mention of one peculiarity in his conduct will prove. 
The choice of his church was not that of his parish, 
to which his carriage invariably went; but it was 
that of a neighbouring parish, and nearly threemiles 
distant, for the i noua of which he entertained a 
high regard. Unless restrained by illness, nothing 
prevented his attending the morning service at 
church. ‘To weather he bade defiance. Should the 
road be a sheet of ice, his horse would be shod for 
the occasion. Should two rapid brooks which be 
had to cross be flooded, he would ride a mile and 
half out of his way to avoid them ; to church he would 
go; and a neighbour was once heard to foretell his 
end: “That little man,” said he, “ will 
himself by going to church;” and on more than one 
occasion his prediction was well-high verified. 

But I must now alter my style of writing; 

will not do for the readers of "3 Magazine, & 
pecially from the pen of Nimrop. My is 0 
draw an amusing picture of a country-bred a. 
man’s family of the last century, and to exhibit thet 
foibles and eccentricities in as strong a light a8 i 
virtues—perhaps somewhat stronger; and, a8 HO 
race, who knew life well, says, “ ridentem 
verum quid vetat?” in other words, we may have 
our we if we stick to truth. 

my lighter style. : - 
y father was what was called in his time an 





as adding to the pleasures of life in prosperity, and 


and-out church and king man, alias a bigoted Tory. 





that one volume ( Moral Essays) was high! oe 
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Had Pitt’s administration drawn the last bo ye out 
of his pocket, he would have cried, “God speed 
‘em ;” and he would occasionally write to Mr. Pitt 
on some particular measure oo itation; but | 
cannot recollect his ever havi onoured with 
an answer. Nor was his zeal for the church less 
ine. Itis written of Swift, that he would not 

look into a coach in the streets lest he might see a 
ishop; whereas, a bishop was my father’s delight. 
Should one come within a score miles of him, he 
would endeavour to have him at his house; and I 
shall never forget his deputing me at an early to 
the late Bishop Bagot (of St. Asaph) in 

a walk to Wrexham, himself being at the time disa- 
bled by the gout. I fancied myself in the presence 
of some superior being, taking my measure of bish- 
ops from my father’s veneration for them. But the 
result in his case of this high veneration for lawn 
sleeves! He reckoned four bishops amongst his 
most intimate friends,—a nephew and heir apparent 
of one of them married one of his daughters; and 
yet the only son he had in orders, and against whose 
character there was no reproach, never got a shilling 
by his profession, until he imprudently sacrificed ten 
thousand pounds for a living, and had another given 
him by a private friend. But my father’s love of the 
charch, was equally as insatiable as his love of the 
classics ; and, in a worldly sense, equally as unprofit- 
abletohim. If he visited a town to which he was 
heretofore a stranger, the first object of his research 
was the church; and this reminds me of a scene be- 

tween him and myself in my juvenile days. 

“How do you like Gloucester?” said he to me, 
himself never having been there. 

“Oh,” I replied, “it is a dull-looking town, in a 
fine country, but not a good one for hunting.” 

“But there is a splendid cathedral !”’ 

“Yes, I believe there is,”” was my reply. 

“You believe!” said he, sharply. “ Is it possible 
that you did not look at it, if you did not enter it? 
rat od how many other churches are there in the 

) 


“One,” said I. 

The fact is, 1 had contented myself with a view 
of the tower of the cathedral at a distance, and the 
church I noticed was that situated at the cross, 
Where the four principal streets of the city meet, 
and against which I naturally had run my head; 
Whereas, on my father’s arrival in that city, he found 

Were no less than nine! As may be imagined, 
loften had the hearing of this instance of my appa- 
Tent apathy for all that concerned the church. 

Some writer has lamented that all men were not 
made perfect, as Adam was. Now, our immortal 

. Johnson, who was | near perfection, never 
quarrelled with any order of men unless they disbe- 

ved in Revelation and a future state. And my 

: man as he was, might, as a Christian, 
have taken a leaf out of the learned doctor’s book ; 
but he could not. In his zeal for the church, he 
could not be in charity with a Dissenter. If he 
heard of one of his tradesmen ‘ turning Methodist,’ 
Pe vulgar term is, he would instantly send for 
bill, and have done with him, saying, “ If he has 

a Methodist, it is preparatory to his becom- 
Py kp ie He was, however, obliged to continue 
with one of this sect, a tallow-chandler, be- 

am no one else in Wrexham sold such good can- 
oud now and then, however, when they were not 
» Putting the “grace” and * ”” of the 

in the same scale of worthlessness. Neither 
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towards the Jews; and yet how often would he refer 
to. their present condition. ‘They are a standin 
miracle,”’ he would say of them when they were al- 
luded to in conversation, taking up the skirts of his 
coat, and turning his back to the fire. ‘* By their re- 
jecting our Saviour, they remain evidence for him.” 
Jf the Reform-bil] had not been the death of him, 
that for the emancipation of the Catholics would cer- 
tainly have run him to ground. He was, however, 
gone to his resting-place some years before this last- 
named measure was carried; and had the majority who 
voted for it been as little enamoured of it as he would 
have been, they would have been saved the mortifi- 
cation they now endure at the gross fraud that has 
been practised upon them. 

We read in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, that on his, 
Johnson’s, being asked if he knew a person who had 
just quitted a social party of whom he, Johnson, 
had made one, he answered, “that he did not care to 
speak ill of any man behind his back; but he be- 
lieved the gentleman was an attorney.” This, we 
must admit, was a hard hit; but no man thought 
worse of attorneys than my father did, and with rea- 
son,—for by the chicanery of one of that fraternity 
he lost an estate. He always designated a flourish- 
ing country attorney as the pest and terror of his 
neighbourhood ; and whenever he passed through a 
town with which he was not previously acquainted, 
and saw a house of a better description than its 
neighbour, he made this remark, “ I’ll answer for it 
that house belongs to a — attorney.” And I 
remember a striking anecdote he was used to relate 
on this subject. A country clergyman of great moral 
worth had been threatened to be overwhelmed and 
ruined by one of these pests and terrors of their 
neighbourhood. He inclosed him, in return for one 
of fis threatening letters, a copy, in his own hand- 
writing, of the 52nd Psalm, which commences thus : 
— Why boastest thyself, thou tyrant, that thou 
canst do mischief; whereas, the goodness of God 
endureth yet daily? Thy tongue imagineth wicked- 
ness, and with lies thou cuttest like a sharp razor.” 
This second verse was scratched under to show its 
force, as well as the one which says, “ As for me, I 
am like the green olive-tree in the house of God ; my 
trust is in the tender mercy of God forever and ever.” 
He heard no more of the attorney and his oppression. 
Nor do I wonder at the little esteem in which my 
father held even the higher branches of the law ; for, 
as has been justly observed of legal studies, “ the in- 
extricable maze of technicalities, the chief aim of 
which is to perplex the heads of the younger 
branches of the profession, and to swell the purses 
of the elder, is well calculated to disgust the classi- 
cal mind which has hitherto contemplated the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence only in the polished and har- 
monious periods of the great pleaders of antiquity.”’* 
But the profession of the law is too often obnoxious 
to an unjust, because ee prejudice,—a fact 
thus happily illustrated by Crabbe :— 


** When men in health egies physicians rail, _ 
They should consider that their nerves may fail : 
Who calls a lawyer ogee may find too late, 

On one of these depends his whole estate.”’ 


In every picture there are shades as well as lights ; 
but in this my present attempt to delineate the cha- 
racter of a truly good man, I must be careful not to 
divest it of one of its brightest ornaments, namely, 
that of being in charity with all mankind. My 





as he, perhaps, so charitable as he might have been 


* From an article in the Quarterly Review. 
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father, however, was subject to one weakness, from 
which no human mind can be wholly free, nor, in- 
deed should it; inasmuch as prejudice, which is the 
failing I allude to, may exist, and does oftener exist, 
on the side of truth than on that of falsehood. The 
true philosophy of life consists, I believe, in readily 
complying, to a certain degree, with the humours, 
oddities, and various predilections of each other ; 
but in some cases this is too difficult for practice, and 
well is it for society that it is so. Although my 
father married a Welshwoman, and lived—just to 
swear by, as the term is—in Wales, he could not 
bring himself to like, still less to admire, the Welsh 
people. Whether it was that the society he had 
moved in, in his younger and bachelor-days, had 
over-refined his taste, but he looked upon what I ma 

call the mountain-Welsh gentry, despite of their 
ancestral claims, and his own “ fondness for anti- 
quity and high families,” as Pope has it, as uncouth, 
vulgar, proud, and, with a few exceptions, illiterate 
to a degree not to be equalled in any part of the 
highly civilized world. The silly superstitions of 
the lower orders he laughed at, illustrative, as he 
considered it, of their backwardness in knowledge 
beyond the other inhabitants of Great Britain; but 
what he called their gormandizing and guzzling 
propensities—certainly in those days conspicuous 
amongst all classes of the men—were often the sub- 
ject of his censure, 23 lowering the man to the 
rute. 

My father’s natural disposition was a most amia- 
ble one, and. never shown to greater advantage than 
in the following instances :—His extreme affection 
for his family, even to that weakness which could 


hardly say “no” to any of their multiplied requests. 
His patience under sufferings from gout, which for 
many years of his life were severe, occasionally des- 

rately so, inasmuch as I have seen him disabled 


in almost every joint of his frame. He also had it 
in his stomach, when his heart would cease to beat ; 
and I have heard him say, he hoped when he died, 
that he might go quietly off in one of those parox- 

sms. He likewise exhibited his good nature in 

indness to all the animals about his house. As 
Lockhart says of Scott, he was a gentleman even to 
his dogs and horses. Still, in his treatment of ser- 
vants there was a peculiarity which neither myself 
nor any of my family could account for. To those 
employed in out-of-doors work he was indulgent 
to a degree not often witnessed. His gardener and 
labourers (of the latter more anon) grew rotten in his 
service ; but towards those employed in the house 
he was more than necessarily exacting,—I may in- 
deed say tormenting, it being very difficult for them 
to please him, especially at meals, where, as I once 
before remarked,* there was something of the fere 
in his nature. He would call for two or three things 
at a time, and if not instantly supplied with them, 
angry expressions—such as, “ Where are your eyes? 
where are your ears?” would follow. But, as a 
counterpart to this failing, I must mention an act of 
kindness to one of this class not often recorded. A 
married and middle-aged man, of very respectable 
demeanour, having lived some years with him, so far 
obtained his confidence as to be intrusted with the 
payment of tradesmen’s bills. He was at length de- 
tected in two acts of forgery, and consequently dis- 
charged. But the saa of this apparently fatal 
step! In those times the punishment would have 


* See “Memorabilia Bacchanalia,” in Frazer, by 
Nimrod. 
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been most severe, and the character of 
blasted. My father, however, here acted 
Christian spirit. Circumstances led him 

that his servant had been instigated to the act by 
another, and he promised to reveal the commission 
of it to no one except the person to whom he might af. 
terwards offer his services ; and he kept this promi 
which was productive of the best effects, Theme 
offered himself as butler to a wealthy clergyman in 
the neighbourhood, who was made acquainted with 
the offence, likewise of the severe contrition of the 
offender, who made him an excellent servant fr 
several consecutive years. 

Bat, nevertheless, my father had some 
fancies respecting domestic servants, some of which 
were not exactly in unison with a liberal and hi 
cultivated mind. It would almost appear, i 
that he associated their situation more than he shoald 
have done with that of slaves, inasmuch as, although 
he fed them nearly to repletion, he too ri er 
acted their services, and seldom acknow the 
performance of them, however valuable we id 
have been. It was, perhaps, this feeli in- 
duced him to have, at various periods of his life, 
three lads bound apprentice to him, for the purpose of 
assisting the footman, an act I believe almost with- 
out a _— in the families of country gentle 
men. As might be expected, two of the three m 
away, as soon as they had learned their business, 
taking their livery with them, and the history of the 
third is not without a moral. My father caught him 
in the act of stealing some guineas out of a drawer, 
when the following summary punishment was ir 
flicted. upon him: he was stripped to the waist, 
hoisted over the servants’ hall door, and very well 
flogged. How far this was justifiable I am not aboot 
to determine; certain it is, that such treatment would 
not be relished in these times; but equally certain is 
it, that it cured the delinquent of thieving, and was 
worth an age of imprisonment amongst much 
thieves than himself. But the sequel of this hi 
is amusing. ‘The young man occasionally followed 
my father on his rides, and a gibbet being in the 
neighbourhood, he would occasionally take him under 
it, and pointing to the well-bleached skeleton, thus 
emphatically address him: “Look at that, you 
young rascal ; such will be your lot one of these 

ays.” 
can produce another case to show the change 
that has taken place in the relative position of the up- 
perand lower orders of the people, and for the better, 
provided it do not grow, as it is too much inclined 
to do, into a hostile feeling in the latter towards the 
former. Diminutive in stature as my father was, 
he met on his ride a wagoner asleep in his wage 
he invariably awoke him with his horsewhip, 
less of his inferiority of strength had the wagone 
“ showed fight.” This, however, was never a 
tempted ; the yokels used to jump out of their re 
hicles hat in hand, preferring the slight ehastisemes' 
on the spot to the fine weich they knew might be 
flicted upon them. The exercise of this kiod 
magisterial authority would not be suffered in 7" 
days, neither should it; it is, to say the least 


and mind from riding in the open air, t 
saddle-horses for his own use, mounting them 


One 
ternate days, and nearly regardless of ’ 
of these animals, a mare, which he rode for upwards 
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of fifteen years, has been described by me already, 
in proof of. my assertion, that it is by no means es- 
gatial to safety from falling on the road, that a horse 
should have high action. It all depends on the throw- 
ing out the fore leg and the setting down of the foot, 
which depends on the form and action of the 
shoulder, and by no means on the height to which 
ihe foot is lifted up. This mare would, as the term 
is, have kicked a sixpence before her, so low was her 


xction in all paces ; but from the proper setting down | gra 


of her feet—the heel well down, so that there was 
no striking of obstacles with the toe—she never 
made a serious trip in all the years she was ridden, 
not only by my father, but my mother and sisters like- 
wise, And I may add another remark which may 
not be misa plied : ; especially as there have Jately 
been several fatal accidents to persons from their 
seeds falling with them on the road, and also in 
Hyde Park. If a high-goer comes down, the 
free with which he meets the ground is, to a 

t extent, proportioned to the height at which 
his body is raised from it, by his action, which 
proves that falls from low-actioned horses are by 
no means so dangerous as from those whose 
ation is lofty, All the best and safest hackneys 
I have possessed have been low-actioned ones, 
bat setting the foot to the ground with the heel well 
down, and not with the toe digging into it at every 
siep they made. And it may not be amiss to sa 
how this action, good or bad, can be ascertained. 
Simply thas :—Let a horse walk, with his head quite 
at kberty,on a footpath, on the surface of which 
there are generally trifling undulations, so trifling as 
not to excite caution in the animal we are trying. 
Should he touch them with his doe, it may be relied 
upon that his action is unsafe. And the comparison 
holds good with man. If in his walk his heel did 
not first come to the ground, he would be constantly 
tripping forward, and very soon be a cripple. 

A rather singular incident is connected with ano- 
ther horse ridden by my father—nothing less than 
what is called the making of a man in the world. 
The horse in question had a white face, for which 
weason he was called Penguin, signifying in the 
Welsh, White-head. It happened that on my visit- 
ing London in my eighteenth yeay, it was resolved 
that I should sit for my picture to some artist whose 
lems were not high; and a promising young one 
living up three pair of stairs was recommended to 
me, and to him I sat. Not being content with see- 
ing my own self on the canvass, I persuaded the 
artist to include Penguin’s head, from my descrip- 
tion of it, and this was the result. The likeness of 
each, of myself especialiy, was so striking, that the 
promising young artist was sent for into our neigh- 

» where he remained, hard at work, for two 
ot three years with the greatest success, and thus 
was his fame established. His name was Allen; 
wt be any thing I know to the contrary, he may 

still living, and able to vouch for the truth of the 
aneedote I have related. 

And I can relate a sti!! more singular incident re- 
pecting a dog that my father had before I was born. 

vas the custom in those days for country gentle- 
men to ride journeys either on their own ‘hemes or 
Pest, their servants attending them with their lug- 
mage. Having a favourite dog that took to killing 
fale = being unwilling to hang him, he let him 
= — horses to London, 180 miles distant; and 
ferry inet? Ordered his servant to take him over the 
ny alts Eeroagh, rey oye Bridge not then 

urpose im. i : 

Apri, 1842 Merve lose him —— $0; 
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but the first thing he saw at Plasgronow, on his re- 
turn home, was the sheep-killer ! The Duke of 
Cleveland told me of a similar occurrence with a 
hound of his, called Gleaner, who found his way 
back from a stil] greater distance, into Yorkshire, hy 
the help of an instinct, compared with which the 
boasted reason of man looks small. 

Although himself no sportsman, as has already 
been remarked, it will appear, by the indulgences 
nted to me in my boyhood, that my father either 
intended or anticipated that I should become one. 
At all events he never failed to correct me if, when 
speaking of sporting, I used words and terms which 
did not properly apply to it. That he intended me 
to be a horseman was evident by the early period 
at which he put me into the saddle ; and the vicious, 
unmanageable pony on which I made my début. I 
have a perfect recollection of the present Sir Henry 
Peyton, when about my own age, calling at Plas- 
gronow, when my father called my attention to his 
seat as he rode away, saying, “ Look at that boy; I 
wish you sat your horse so well.” This proved his 
judgment, for there is no finer horseman than Sir 
Henry. But, setting horsemanship aside, neither 
my brother nor myself admired our father’s choice 
of boys or young men, whose examples he wished 
us to follow, having indeed no small contempt for 
his commendatory style of panegyric. ‘I wish,” 
he would say to us, “I could see you boys take pat- 
tern by young So-and-so, He is a very pretty kind 


of a young man.”’ Now this “ pretty kind of a young 
man’’ was exactly the kind of being which neither 
of us aspired to be, no such nondescripts entering 
into our aor whilst going through Rugby 

inding this sort of metamorphosis out of 


School. 
the question, he tried his hand, poor man, at another. 
By the pains he took with me previously to my going 
to Rugby, he must have tried his best to make me a 
scholar; whilst I, on the other hand, tried equally 
hard that he should try in vain. 

The mention of his correcting me as to the impro- 
per use of sporting terms reminds me that he had an 
aversion to.one not sporting, and only just then com- 
ing into common use in society, although met with 
in some of our well-established authors. This was 
the adjective, “gentlemanly.” He would have 
“‘gentlemanlike ;” saying the first was, despite 
Jekasen's authority, an improper compound of two 
adjectives, having very nearly opposite significations. 

It has been justly remarked, that there are under- 
bearing as well as over-bearing men in the world ; 
and, in some respects, my father might have been 
classed with those who bear their faculties too meck- 
ly. Much as his Moral Essays were admired by all 
who read them, for the elegant simplicity of the lan- 
guage, as well as for the good advice they contained, 
he could not be prevailed upon to advertize them. 
They were, however, soon reviewed in the British 
Critic, the notice of them commencing thus :-—“ Far 
beyond its size are the merits of this book.” Dr. 
Nares, the then editor of the British Critic, being a 
personal friend of my father’s, it is probable that he 
sent him a copy, for the yr of having it noticed, 
although I cannot speak to the fact. It was, how- 
ever, the occasion of a joke amongst the junior mem- 
bers of his family at their parent’s — My 
father’s usual present to a London friend was not a 
basket of game, but something much more substan- 
tial—namely, a fat Welsh sheep; and as we found 
out that one had been sent to the learned Doctor— 
whether before or after the “ notice,”’ it is not in my 
power to say—we wickedly agreed that the reviewer 
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should have commenced his critique thus:—*“ Far 
beyond its size are the merits of a Welsh sheep.” 
But I have another incident touching this good little 
book, which tells to my own shame. When I went 
to Ireland to join my regiment in 1798, a volume of 
the Moral Essays was put into my trunk by the au- 
thor. On my return, at the end of two years, it was 
found by the person who put it there, with the leaves 
uncut. So much for throwing pearls to swine. An 
opportunity, however, was once given me of being 
better acquainted with its contents, and as unex- 
tedly so as it was extraordinary. Being at an 
inn on a Sunday, a hundred miles from Plasgronow, 
and quite unknown to the landlord, I asked him for 
a book to read. He sent me Moral Essays, by 
Thomas Apperley, Esq. But what was this, in the 
way of the miraculous, compared with a circum- 
stance that occurred to me two years back in Ca- 
lais? I took some copper from a country woman 
in the market in exchange for silver; and amongst 
them was an English halfpenny, with my own name 
most correctly stamped upon it, and at length! 
What might be the odds against such an event 
turning up? Millions to one. 
But to be serious. What did we deserve—and 
I myself had a hand in it—for our joke to the dis- 
oe 3 of the literary reputation of one of the 
st and kindest of parents? Had he himself heard 
of it, it would only have created a smile, though pro- 
bably he might have replied to us in the words of 
Horace :— 


‘* Non ego ventose plebis suffragia venor _ 
Impensis ccenarum, et tritz/ munere vestis.”’ 


And the allusion to Horace reminds me of another 
joke, partly at the expense of the same excellent 
person. As was the nearly general custom of coun- 
try gentlemen at the period I am referring to, my 
father’s carriage was of country build, and of none 
of the newest mode. The motto to his arms embla- 
zoned on the panels of the same was, Nil admirari,— 
Horace’s meaning of which words being, that a stu- 
pid, dull fellow has the best chance to go through 
the world quietly; Johnson adds,—honestly, ambi- 
tion being so dangerous to virtue. We, however, 
wickedly translated it, ‘Nothing to be admired ;” and 
never lost an opportunity of so expressing ourselves, 
with the hopes that a better might be put in its 
place. In this we did not succeed until the usual 
period—for, to mend the matter, it was jobbed— 
arrived; when a new one, much after its form, was 
substituted. But does not Dan Horace pay human 
nature a sad compliment when he tells us that to be 
in love with nothing is almost the only thing that 
can make and keep us happy ? 

1 am now writing on the last day of the year 

1840) ; and, as to-morrow will be what is called 
ew-year’s Day, I know not where I can better in- 
troduce an anecdote of myself on the anniversary of 
the said day ; but whether that of 1790 or 1791, my 
memory is not equal to determine. It will, however, 
exhibit me in the light of a thoroughly hypocritical 
scoundrel, a part which most schoolboys are much 
given to perform. Calculating the amount of my 
ebt at my spending-house at Rugby, and finding 


that it would make a great hole in my next half- 
year’s pocket money, I speculated on the most likely 
means to obtain an extra guinea. 

“‘ Where are you going to-day, Charles?” said 
my father, on seeing me booted and spurred on the 
said New-year’s Day. 





“IT am going to Marchwiel Church, sir,” wag wy 
answer. Jeet.” chapcead allie 

** Very proper conduct,” observed m . 
as dy. p Sky be Se Carden Park in i 
used to say, was something of a “ church ” 
“I did sph you credit for it!” glaton; 

To Marchwiel Church then I rode, thinking I hed 
succeeded in my object; and when J ian found 
that, as the term is, there was no church; in otder 
words, no service. But the truth is, had there, in 
the very literal acceptation of the term, been “no 
church ;”’ as they say in Ireland, had the devil fiowy 
away with it, it would have been a matter of no cor, 
cern to me. A Rugby schoolboy of fourteen reli. 
gious! It is not in his nature; and when he 
to be so, he resembles many of his elders, who find 
their profit in the pretence, as I, on this occasion, 
found mine. And I have another anecdote tonchi 
my attendance at this church, At the of seven. 
teen, my father insisted upon my partaking of the 
sacrament, which I did; but 1 shall never f 
my feelings on the occasion. On the previous Sup. 
day, I had heard the exhortation to this holy cer. 
mony read by the minister, whose manner of deliv 
was more than ordinarily impressive ; and, conscious 
of having been somewhat “ on the loose,”—~as the 
term now is, for irregularity of conduct—the pr- 
ceding week, was well aware of my own “ unworthi- 
ness,”’ and expected the fulfilment of all the de- 
nunciations against the unworthy receiver. As to 
the devil entering into me as he entered intoJudas— 

uoting the words of the exhortation—he was already 
there; but I expected nothing less than to be plagued 
with divers diseases, if not stricken with instant 
death. Nor was this all. I had but halfa-crown 
in my pocket; and when the clerk came round to 
collect, I put it on the plate, intending to take unto 
myself the change, eighteenpence being rather a 
valuable consideration to a Rugby schoolboy in the 
Christmas holydays of those times; but <a 
the clerk with my half-crown, and I was to 
tell my father that I had iP. “ gradgingly.” But 
seriously speaking, I cou/d offer some objections 
the threatening language here alluded to, as well a8 
the impropriety—in my opinion, at least—of persons 
being made to partake of this holy mystery ontil 
they are better able than I was to comprehend it, as 
also to estimate its value. 

It may here be imagined that my excelleut father 
was an austere man. He was not such; butat the 
period to which I allude, parental authority was of a 
stricter, if not harsher character, than it isat | t; 
and I durst as well have eaten my fingernails as ‘0 
have spoken or written to my parents, as children 
now speak and write to theirs. And now I think of 
it, I ean give a little specimen of the schoolboy-siyle 
of the present day. When was on a visit to the 
late Lord Ducie two years ago, he received a letter 
from his grandson, commencing thus > Stir your 
stumps; get up in the morning, and go a-hunting, 
and then you will not have the gout!” The pyre 
and kind-hearted grandfather langhed heartily at F 
striking proof that a schoolmaster of a certain de 
scription was abroad. On the other hand, bad | 
father been a lord, I must have “lorded him on 
occasions, “ sir” and * on spr ong being 
with by himself or by my mother. f 

Although there was nothing of the res 
termed “saint,” about my father, he was, 28 
before observed, what may be called a atrial 
of all religions duties and observances ; and 
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MY LIFE AND TIMES—BY NIMROD. 


‘uni of the family, in their juvenile days, a 
Le Fintor’s Sunday at Plasgronow was rather an 
awfal event. In the first place, the dinner-hour was 
two hours earlier than on week-days, which made 
the evenings proportionably longer; and few were 
the chances of shortening them. Not a whistle 
was allowed, still less a song ora dance, as in the 
country in which I now reside; but prayers and a 
sermon were never neglected, unless when my father 
had the goat, for himself was the chaplain. Yet 
had George Cruikshank witnessed some of these 
holy convocations, he would have produced some ex- 
cellent caricatures. During the sermon my mother, 


although she invariably pronounced it to be an excel- 
lent one, invariably fell asleep, protesting that she 
yas only saving her eyes; and others of the family 
did the same, but without so good an excuse. Even 
the dogs on the rug slept sounder than on other even- 


ings; and “as dull as a country church” | be 
considered an apt illustration of the scene. Then 
as his children advanced towards maturity, my 
father insisted on the necessity of evening prayers 
on week-days; but at the end of a year or two he 
was bullied out of the practice, by an assurance from 
them that it was impossible to endure the room after 
twoor three men, fresh from the stables, had been 
sitting in it for twenty minutes or more. I can well 
remember how hard we worked to attain this desira- 
ble end ! 

Although few gentlemen were better qualified than 
my father was for a ‘country life—that which Cicero 
considered alone deserved to be called life—in the en- 
joyment of that contemplative privacy which he said 
wany philosophers have thought preferable even to 
public and patriot labours; and although he was a 
good practical agriculturist, he was an unprofitable 
one to himself whenever he had any thing to sell ; 
and, on some occasions, the bartering .scene would 
border on the ridiculous. For example; a servant 
would go into him, perhaps whilst enjoying some 
favourite author, and something like this would 
occur: — 

Servant. “ Please, sir,a butcher is come to look 
at the calf.” 

_ Master. “Oh, 1 wish he would not come at this 
time of the day! Ask him what he will give for it. 
It is, I believe, a very good one.” 

Servant, returning. “Five-and-forty shillings, sir.” 

Master. “ The rascal—it’s worth sixty! Go an 
tell him so.” 

Servant, returning. ** He won't give no more, sir; 
he says it aint fat.” These last words being most 
likely added by the servant, a shilling or two having 
been paid for them. 

Master. * The rascal ! tell him to take it, and shat 
the door.” 

Perhaps during this dialogue, the seller of the 
half-fat calf would not take his eyes off his book ; 
which showed that, farmer though he was, his talk 
Was not of bullocks. 

But the person of whom I am speaking—not ir- 
reverently, 1 hope—was often the cause of merri- 
ment to the junior members of his family, by some 
“ his domestic arrangements. For instance, when 

e had a party to dinner, he would not select them 
80 much with reference to their social qualities, mental 
*equirements, and such-like, but with an eye to their 
capacity for drinking wine. Inasmach as he himself 
bever exceeded a pint, and two bottles was the mini- 
mum of some of his friends, a good hard-headed 
Squire ot parson in the neighbourhood was secured 
Previously to certain parties being formed and this plan 
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was pursued until either my brother or myself was able 
—willing we of course were—to undertake the office 
of toast-master. Having, in my letters on Drinking 
(Memorabilia Bacchanalia) in Fraser’s Magazine 
a description of some of these scenes, it will not 

to repeat them; but they exhibited the necessity 
there was for achange in the usages of society, as far 
as related to the bottle. ‘Then my father’s manage- 
ment of his cellars afforded us many a laugh. The 
confusion as to sorts and dates may be imagined from 
the following fact:—A neighbouring clergyman of 
immense calibre was dining with him one day, when 
he told him he had one more bottle left of the fine 
old malmsey madeira which his reverence had been 
treated with on former occasions, and which, he 
being of a gouty habit, was ‘very much to his taste. 
He drank two small glasses of it, and as it turned 
out to be anlimonial wine, its effects may be better 
imagined than described. But for its age, by which 
much of its strength was reduced, death would most 
likely have been the penalty. ‘The scene, however, 
although I was too young to witness and bear it in 
memory, must have been an awful one, inasmuch as, 
it having happened very soon after thirteen persons 
were poisoned at Salt Hill by means of imperfectly 
lined copper stew-pans, the family doctor on his 
arrival at once pronounced potson—all those who had 
partaken of the wine, although the parson had had 
the greatest share, having been taken ill. On the 
kitchen utensils being found innocent of this great 
offence, and the doctor having detected it in the wine, 
the alarm was somewhat abated; and my father 
used to assure his guest that to his physicking him 
might he attribute the fine health he afterwards en- 
joyed, together with his fine preferment for such a 
lengthened series of years. Next arises the ques- 
tion how came this emetical liquid—this “ one bot- 
tle more”—in the wine cellar? It could only be ac- 
counted for by the fact of its being at that period the 
favourite operative on a sick stomach, and having 
been imported from Apothecaries’ Hall with the 
usual annual supply of my mother’s shop—for such 
she had, and a well-stored one too, for the relief of 
the poor—it was mistaken for white wine, and there- 
fore placed where it was found. And the mention 
of this, as it turned out, merely laughable incident, 
leads me to the notice of another of the same kind 
which 1 witnessed whilst on a visit to a Welsh 


d| squire, who prided himself on his medical skill. 


One of his tenant’s wives came to him for advice ; 
perceiving that her only malady was the effect of an 
overcharged stomach, he said he would give her an 
emetic. She protested against such a remedy, say- 
ing she was sure it would be the death of her. 
“ Well,” resumed the squire, “I think of somethin 
else, and in the mean time you shall have a glass o 
wine.” To this she did not object, when a glass of 
sherry, in which there was a strong dash of antimo- 
nial wine, was given to her, and it very shortly had 
the desired effect. 


Tre Monks anv THe Crassics.—The Editio Prin- 
ceps of Virgil, now in the possession of a noble lord, 
was, a few years since, discovered in a monastery in 
Suabia. The jolly old monks to whom it belonged 
would not part with it for money. It happening to 
become known to an English connoisseur that they 
were remarkable fond of hock, he, for seven guineas’ 
worth of that wine, obtained this rare copy of Virgil. 
He afterwards sold it to a collector of books for £50, 
and it cost the present possessor £400.—Brit., Jan. 1. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Zincali ; or,an Account of the Gypsies of Spain. 
By George Borrow, late Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Spain. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1841. 


Tuis is a strange book, of which the greatest part, 
as the author tells us, was written under very peculiar 
circumstances ; “ at very considerable intervals, dur- 
ing a period of wy: five years passed in Spain—in 
moments snatched from more important pursuits— 
chiefly in ventas and posadas, while wanderin 
through the country in the arduous and unthankfu 
task of distributing the gospel among its children.” 
However arduous and unthankful the task may be, 
we strongly suspect that these objections are pretty 
fully compensated, to some tempers, by the zest of 
the vagrant and delightfully precarious life which it 
imposes. The part of agent of a Bible Society must 
furnish more opportunities of romance and adventure 
than are light)y to be encountered in the prosaic 
world of modern times. Wanderers from land to 
land, they have to learn the language and manzers 
of every class of society. When persecuted in one 
city, they must escape to the next; when out of fa- 
vour with the authorities, they must retire for shelter 
under the roof of the peasant; when unpopular with 
the mob, they must try to ingratiate themselves with 
those in power ;—like Voltaire’s prophets, one day 
féted and caressed, and well cudgeled the next. All 
this apostle-being, as Mr. Carlyle might call it, has 
two sides :—it is, no doubt, very heroic, and self-de- 
nying, and martyr-like ; on the other hand, it must 
be confessed that it has something not a little pic- 
turesque, and attractive to the roving spirit of man: 
ss in days when persecution rarely waxes 

ot, and giant Pope seldom exerts himself even so 
far as to gnash his teeth at the we pilgrims who 
venture within arms’ length of him; while giant 
Pagan is sunk into a poor credulous monster—a 
**most scurvy monster”—tamed into abject dread 
of Christian envoys, consuls, and sea captains, and 
all the other imps of European diplomacy, by whom 
he is sorely tormented in these his days of decrepi- 
tude. 

** For every trifle they are set upon him; 

Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at him, 

And after, bite him; then like hedgehogs, which 

Lie tumbling in his barefoot way.” 


And we must say that Mr. Borrow exhibits a very 
happy taste for making the most of pope 3 and 
character as a cosmopolite—a knack of irritating the 
reader’s curiosity by imparting half glimpses of the 
unaccountable things he has seen—the romantic cor- 
ners of the earth which he has visited—the ways 
and learning of mysterious races of mankind with 
which he has become acquainted. Who does not 
feel a strong attraction to an author who is able to 
introduce his stories after such a fashion as the fol- 
lowing? 

“IT was acquainted with a very handsome Jewess 
of Fez: she had but one eye, but that one was parti- 
cularly brilliant. On asking her how she lost its 
fellow, she informed me.”’—* Whilst I resided at 
Cordova, I was acquainted with an age: ecclesiastic ; 
he was detained in Cordova on account of his politi- 
cal opinions, though he was otherwise at liberty. 
This person, who was upwards of eighty years of 
age, had formerly been inquisitor at Cordova. One 
night, whilst we were seated together.”—* The 








THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 


following is the account of Dar-Bushi-fal (a tribe of 
fortune-tellers,) given me by a Jew of Fez, who had 
travelled much in Barbary.”—* A hundred years 
could I live so long, would not efface from my mind 
the appearance of an aged Ziganskie Attaman, or 
Captain of Zigani, and his grandson, who approach- 
ed me on the meadow before Novo-Gorod.”—* Onee 
during my own wanderings in Italy, I rested at 
nightfall by the side of a kiln, the air being Piercingly 
cold ; it was about four leagues from Genoa. Pre. 
sently arrived three individuals to take advantage of 
the warmth—a man, a woman, and a lad. They soon 
began to discourse.”—* While at Seville, chance 
made us acquainted with a highly extraordinary indi- 
vidual: a tall, bony figure, in a tattered Andalusian 
hat, ragged capot, and still more ragged pantaloons,” 


Who would not feel inclined, in some moods of 
the mind, to wander with him over the earth’s sur 
face continually, holding converse by turns with 
a bishops, monks, soldiers, mendicants, 

urks, Jews, Moors, and Gypsies ; now listening to 
the cecult learning of “ my friend, Hyacinth, Archi- 
mandrite of St. John Nevsky;” and now to the 
revelations of such beings as the unearthly commer. 
cial traveller described in the following passage :— 


“ Among the Zingarri (Oriental gypsies) are nota 
few who deal in precious stones, a some who vend 

oisons ; and the most remarkable individual whom 
it has been my fortune to encounter amongst the 
gypsies, whether of the Eastern or Western world, 
was a person who dealt in both these articles. He 
was a native of Constantinople, and in the pursvit 
of his trade had visited the most remote and remark- 
able portions of the world. He had traversed alone 
and on foot the greatest part of India; he spoke 
several dialects of the Malay, and understood the 
original language of Java, that is more fertile in poi- 
sons than even ‘far Iolechos and Spain.’ From 
what I could learn from him, it appeared that his 
jewels were in less request than his drugs, though 
he assured me there was scarcely a Bey or Satrap in 
Persia or Turkey whom he had not supplied with 
both. I have seen this individual in more countries 
than one, for he flits over the world like the shadow 
of acloud; the last time at Granada, in Spain, 
whither he had come after paying a visit to his Gita- 
no brethren in the presidio of Centa.”—Vol. i. p. 29. 


“In Andalusia,” says our author, “ the Gitano, or 
gypsy language, has been cultivated to a great de- 
gree by individuals who have sought the society of 
the Gitanos from a zest for their habits, their man- 
ners, and their songs ; and such individuals have be- 
longed to all yg AEH pin them, noblemen 


members of the priestly order.” Such as are ad- 
dicted to the Gitanos and their language, are called, 
in Andalusia, Jos del” aficion, or “ those of the predi- 
lection.” Mr. Borrow is very plainly “one of the 
predilection.” His imagination seems to have —“ 
captivated, in early youth, with the romance attach 
ed to the unknown origin of this singular peri % 
well as the wild freedom of their habits. e learned 
their language, we suppose, in his own country; * 
soon discovered in his travels that which str! 
who are acquainted with it—its Tadical . 
wherever the nation is spread. Guided by this cive, 
he seems to have made aon beige w ra 
he met them; in the green lanes 0 a, 
mountain valleys of Hungary, and in the ilapidated 
suburbs of Spanish towns. The strong —- it 
of this people to their national language, for 
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is, ig one of the most striking features in their cha- 


neler; and ought to have been sufficient to have con- 
rinced that it is so, those who persisted in maintain- 
ing it to be nothing but a jargon, cant, or thieves’ 
Latin, picked up at random in the different countries 
they have traversed. The moment they are address- 
ed in it, their excitable temperament is roused at 
once; and they pass from their habitual sullenness 
w strangers, or their artificial loquacity when aiming 
at deception, into the most unrestrained expressions 
of pleasure and confidence. This was discovered by 
the benevolent Holyland, when, on one of his first 
risits to a gypsy encampment, he showed that he 
understood the meaning of what a young gypsy 
woman said to her companion, havin in fact only 
icked up a few words from Grellmann’s Vocabulary 
—"They gave way to immoderate reg pes of joy, 
‘saying they would tell me any thing I wished to 
know of them.” And by virtue of the same talisman, 
aided by his personal appearance, as we conjecture 
some of his expressions,) Mr. Borrow succeed- 
ed every where in captivating their hearts, wrapt up 
in impenetrable hatred and distrust of strangers. 
They took him for one of themselves; and in that 
confidence they gave him a full insight into their 
policy, their manner of life, their savage principles 
of independence. 

Since the researches of Grellmann, Bischoff, and 
others, the gypeies can scarcely be made to say, in 
the words of Beranger— 

“P)’ou nous venons? |’on n’en sait rien ; 
L’hirondelle 
D’ou vous vient-elle ?”’ 

The speculations of the enquirers of former times 
about them may be dismissed without any hesita- 
tion; and the notion which is still prevalent in Spain 
of their being Moriscoes, or at least strongly inocu- 
lated with Moriseo blood, is scarcely worth the se- 
rious refutation which Mr. Borrow has thought pro- 
perto bestow upon it. It is founded on no better 
authority than the old figment of their Egyptian 
descent, in which they appear themselves to believe, 
18 far asthey believe in any thing. This the learned 
Gitisellini (to give only one specimen among thou- 
sands of the kind of criticism which has been brought 
to bear upon the problem) justifies, by remarking 
that these poor wretches, who consider themselves 
fortunate when a carrion horse falls in their way, 
“abstain from partridge, pheasant, perch, scaled 
bream, and lamprey,” because the ancient Egyptians 
of Lycopolis and Tagariopolis did so! ‘They are o 
ladian origin without a doubt, as is demonstrated by 
the infallible test of language. Theirs, every where, 
contains a number of Sanscrit roots. For instance, 
the ancient Indian name of the sacred element of 
Water, “ pani,”’ is used by the gypsies wherever they 
we found; and Mr. Borrow suggests that single 
word as a test, when he speculates on the proba- 
bility of their connexion with some of the wandering 
tribes of Morocco. But beyond this single disco- 
very, their history remains as dark as ever. The 
common notion of their having been expelled from 
their native haunts by the conquests of Timour, is 
aay 4 conjecture, founded on the time when they 

st appeared in Europe. But one of Timour’s his- 
nn atentions them as existing at Samarcand in 

is time—nay, plying the same trades of wrestlers, 
adiators, and pugilists,in which they have cut 
a in modern Europe wherever similar 
Ls are cultivated ;—in England, for example, 
they have contributed several distinguished 
omaaments to the prize-ring. 
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In Spain, as well as elsewhere, they call them- 
selves Rommany, which, in their own tongue, signi- 
fies ‘husbands ;”’ as if the idea of family and nation 
were closely connected in their minds, as in those of 
all orientals. They also designate themselves Ca- 
lore, black.people, likewise pure Sanscrit; and Chaz. 
But the name Sinte, which they adopt in Germany 
and elsewhere, and which was one of the first cir- 
cumstances which put the learned on the right scent 
as to their origin, does not occur in our author's glos- 
sary. They are far less marked and distinct in their 
habits than they were formerly ; less perhaps than 
even those of England ; for it seems that none, ex- 
cept the very poorest, adopt the wandering life. The 
greater number are collected in the suburbs of the 
towns, some of which have a particular district inha- 
bited by them, or Gifaneria. Their whole number 
in Spain is rated by Mr. Borrow at about 40,000; 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

The men were, almost universally, thieves or rob- 
bers by profession; they pursued also the subordi- 
nate employments of smiths, horse-dealers, and 
jockeys; which their descendants, in their degene- 
rate days, appear to adopt as their principal means 
of support. The great change which has been 
wrought in this respect, since the wise and humane 
decree of Charles [II., in 1783, will be mentioned 
by and by. They are generally very poor; although 
a few carry on an extensive trade in horses and 
mules. But the common Gitano, if ever he suc- 
ceed in making a little money, is sure to squander 
it immediately in feasting and revelry; particularly 
on the occasion of their marriages, the expenses of 
which seem in general to reduce the happy couple to 
beggary for some years. 

here is little to be said of them as a body; but 
the female Gitanas are a far more interesting class 
than their mates, and seem indeed to be much more 
industrious and successful members of society. The 
richest among them are generally “ contrabandists, 
and in large towns go from house to house with _ 
hibited goods.” But the greatest number seek a 
livelihood by certain tricks and practices, which are 
carefully classified by Mr. Borrow. 

The principal is La Bahi, or fortune-telling; the 
favourite mystery for which the caste is celebrated 
all the world over, and which must continue to 
flourish as long as the race of Adam subsists, deceiv- 
ing and to be deceived. ‘Their practice lies chiefly 
amongst the females, the portion of the human race 


f | most given to curiosity and credulity. To the young 


maidens they promise lovers, handsome invariably, 
and sometimes another husband ; for their eyes are 
so penetrating, that occasionally they will develo 
your most secret thoughts and wishes; to the old, 
riches, and nothing but riches; for they have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the human heart to be aware that 
avarice is the last passion that becomes extinct with- 
in it. These riches are to proceed either from the 
discovery of hidden treasures, or from across the 
water—from the Americas, to which the Spaniards 
still look with hope; as there is no individual in 
Spain, however poor, but has some connexion in 
these realms of silver and gold, at whose death he 
considers it possible that he may succeed to a brilliant 

encia.”” . 

The Great Trick, or Hokkano Baro, is accomplish- 
ed in different ways; but the one most generally 

ractised, is to persuade some simple individual to 
hide asum of money in the earth, upon the assu- 
rance, that if not looked at for a certain time, it will 





be vastly increased. The money is, of course, ab- 
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stracted before the appointed period of examina- 
tion. 

The gypsies of Spain seem to be nearly in the 
lowest state of eC and degradation which the 
nation has reached. They are not so important, nor, 
in their desultory fashion, so industrious a class as 
those of Hungary and Transylvania, who perform 
thieving circuits over great part of Europe with con- 
siderable profit;—a class with whom Mr. Borrow 

romises to bring us acquainted at some future time. 

or has fortune ever favoured them as in Russia, 
where the exquisite beauty of the voices of the 
women has raised numbers of their tribe to afflu- 
ence :—** Amongst the gypsies of Moscow, there 
are not a few who inhabit stately houses, go abroad 
in elegant equipages, and are behind the higher order 
of the Russians neither in appearance nor mental 
acquirements.” But in Spain, as well as every 
where else, a strong and peculiar interest attaches to 
them, even in their uttermost degradation—the in- 
terest with which we cannot fail to regard a people 
which, without religion, without history, without 
literature, without the commonest principles of civil 
society, has nevertheless preserved its national ex- 
istence through centuries of misery; and continues 
to dwell among our busy multitudes as the disre- 
garded remnants of some bygone stage and condition 
of mankind. 

Mr. Borrow confirms, in a striking manner, the 
statements of all former writers respecting the utter 
irreligion of a. Coming from India, as 
they most assuredly did, it was impossible for them 
te ave known the true God; and they must have 
been followers (if they followed any) either of 
Buddh, or Bramah—those tremendous phantoms 
which have led, and are likely still to lead, the souls 
of hundreds of millions to destruction: yet they are 
now ignorant of such names, nor does it appear that 
such were ever current amongst them subsequent to 
their arrival in Europe, if, indeed, they ever were. 
They brought with them no Indian idols, as far as we 
are able tojudge at the present time, nor indeed Indian 
rites or observances ; for no traces of such are dis- 
covered among them. All, therefore, which relates 
to their original religion is shrouded in mystery, and 
is likely so to remain. ‘They may have been idola- 
ters, or atheists, or what they now are—totally ne- 
glectful of worship of any kind; and, though not 
exactly prepared to deny the existence of a Supreme 
Being, as regardless of him as if he existed not, 
and never mentioning his name, save in oaths 
or blasphemy, or in moments of pain or sudden sur- 
prise, as they have heard other people do, buat always 
without any fixed belief, trust,or hope.” Nor do 
they appear to entertain any notions whatever of a 
future state ; to which Grellmann ascribes their love 
of life, which he characterizes as ‘indescribably 

t.” Mr. Borrow mentions, indeed, a wild story 
of gypsies led to execution, deriding the officers of 
justice, and declaring scornfully that it was * impos- 
sible to kill them!” But this, if true, was probably 
no more than a trick, to frighten the credulous Gen- 
tiles, although it seems to have been caught at asa 
proof that the tenet of the metempsychosis was not 
forgotten among them. It was a fabrication of the 
same kind with the ingenious story which obtained 
them so much credit and respect in Europe on their 
first appearance—that they were penitents, con-, 
demned hy the Pope to a certain period of pilgrimage, 
in expiation of the sin of their Egyptian ancestors 
in denying succour to the Holy Family. They pro- 
fess the religion of every country in which they may 
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happen to sojourn. They baptize thei : 
differently as Sieneiens or "wena . 
Turkey they are all Mahometans, although the 
value of their adherence to Islam is estimated 80 low 
that the Sultan wisely leaves to Mahomet the task 
of distinguishing his own, and imposes the capita- 
tion-tax upon them in common with Jews anj 
— , 

This characteristic of the unhappy race is i 
troduced by Sir Walter Scott, in’ the r= 
sketch of the gypsy vagrant ever drawn—that of 
Hayraddin the Bohemian, in “ Quentin Durward,” 
Well known as the passage is, we cannot refuse our. 
selves the pleasure of placing it side by side with 
Mr. Borrow’s portraits from the life. 


“*T am of no country,’ answered his guide, 

* ¢How? of no country ?’ repeated the Scot, 

* * No,’ answered the Bohemian: *I am of none, 
I am a Zingaro, a Bohemian, an Egyptian, or what- 
ever the Europeans, in their different | 
may choose to call our people. But I have no 
country.’ 

* ¢ Are you a Christian ?’ asked the Scotchman, 

“The Bohemian shook his head. 

*** Dog!’ said Quentin, ‘dost thou worship M 
houn ?” 

** ¢ No,’ was the indifferent and concise answer of 
the guide, who seemed neither offended nor surprised 
at the young man’s violence of manner. 

** ¢ Are you Pagan, then, or what are you!’ 

***] have no religion,’ said the Bohemian. 

** Durward started back ; for, though he had heard 
of Saracens and Idolaters, it had never entered into 
his idea or belief, that any body of men could exist 
who practised no mode of worship whatever, 

“ * Under whose laws do you live?” 

+] acknowledge obedience to none, but as it 
suits my pleasure and necessities,’ said the Bohe 
mian. 

“ «Who is your leader, and commands you?’ 

“¢The father of our tribe, if I choose to obey 
him,’ said the guide. ‘Otherwise, I have no com- 
mander.’ 

“+ Yours is a wandering race, unknown 1 the 
nations of Europe. Whence did they derive their 
origin ?” : 

“TI may not tell you,’ answered the Bohemian. 

**¢ When will they relieve this land from their 
presence, and return to the land from whence they 
came ?” said the Scot. 

« « When the day of their pilgrimage shall be a- 
complished,’ replied his Ke oa guide. 

“* Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel 
which were carried into captivity beyond the great 
tiver Euphrates?’ said Quentin, who had not fo 
ten the lore which had been taught him at 
thick. "* 

«Had we been so, we had followed their faith, 
and practised their rites.’ R 

«* What is thine own proper name ?” said Dur 
ward. 

“ «My name is known only to my brethren. The 
men beyond our tents call me aie Maugrabin, 
that is, Hayraddin, the African Moor P 


Yet the gypsies are superstitious, like all otherig- 
norant cies but, as if every thing in their history 
was to be a riddle and a paradox, they, the - 
of supernatural dread among the vulgar, seem 
have no peculiar superstitions of their own. 
have not the slightest belief in their own al 
arts, their palmistry and divination. are 
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cheat, of the lowest and most palpable character, 
vith nothing of the dignity of witcheraft. But, on 
the other hand, the charms and spells in which they 
mally have faith are such as they have picked u 
fom the people of the various countries in whic 
they sojourn. So an old eypsy remarked to Grell- 
nano: “Every thing in which our people themselves 
ielieve, they have learnt from you.” In Germany, for 
example, their rhymes to stanch blood, and the com- 
non spell which they use every morning to make 
themselves fes‘-—shot and steel-proof—are in Ger- 
nan, not in their own language. In the same man- 
net they have borrowed, in the South, the notion of 
the “evil eye,” in which they have great faith. So 
of the superstition attributed to them in other coun- 
tries, that it is unlucky to have an unchristened child 
in the house; and the custom which Sir Walter 
Scott mentions, among those who dwelt on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, of attributing success 
to those journeys which were commenced by passing 
iwough the parish church. And in Spain, says Mr. 
Borrow, “If the Gitanos in general be addicted to 
ay one superstition, it is certainly with respect to 
the loadstone (La Bar Lachi,) to which they attri- 
bate all kinds of miraculous powers. They believe 
that he who is in possession of it has nothing to fear 
from steel or lead, from fire or water; and that death 
itself has no power over him. The gypsy contra- 
tundistas are particularly anxious to procure this 
tone, Which they carry upon their persons in their 
apeditions. They say that, in the event of being 
pursued by the jaranacaliis, or revenue officers, whirl- 
winds of dust will arise and conceal them from the 
view of theirenemies. ‘The horse-stealers say much 
the same thing, and assert that they are uniformly 
successful when they bear about them the precious 
sone.” But its peculiar value is as a philter: the 
only article used for that purpose, in which the gyp- 
sies, who make a trade of selling such specifics, seem 
themselves to believe. Here, too, is a superstition 
wot their own, but borrowed from the Spaniards them- 
selves—among the vulgar of whom it prevails to an 
equal extent. 

Surely the circumstance of this utter absence of 
Py ae belief and observances of every kind—as 
if the mind of the nation on its first arrival in Eu- 
rope, had been a mere rasa tabula, without any of 
those traditionary impressions of which races even 
wore debased and brute-like than they have rarely 
been found destitute—strongly supports the theory, 
that they are descended from some Paria caste of 
Hindostan ;—one of those castes which the Brahmi- 
nical system condemns to enforced religion ; of which 
‘ay member, who should chance to hear a portion of 
theit Scriptures read, is liable to have his ears “ stop- 
ped with boiling wax,” as a punishment for his pro- 

audacity. 

Bat with this total want of national traditions, the 
very Soul of nationality, as we are apt to consider 

» Mere is no more singular problem than the 
permanence of the gypsy nation. This will strike 
‘8 the more foreibly, when we note the contrast be- 
ween them and the Jews; the other great homeless 
People which wanders perpetually among the homes 
A eee The vigour of Jewish nationality is 

Spoken of as something marvellous; but how 
oagncent and durable are its foundations! They 

ve the noblest and most authentic of national his- 

They believe themselves to be still under 
Special protection of the God of their fathers, 
Wait daily for the manifestation of his power in 

orlous redemption, and triumph over their 


- 
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enemies. And al! their wisdom, their vast learning, 
their ancient literature, nay, their daily conversation 
and customs, are calculated as it were on the grand 
seale of this fixed idea. Their whole domestic and 
interior life is a round of traditionary observances ; 
not dark and meaningless, like those of most super- 
stitious people; but the types of most distinct and 
definite realities. The great trust of the nation is 
also the permanent and exclusive hope of each mein- 
ber of it; from the money-changer whose operations 
affect the councils of princes, down to the pettiest 
huckster who wrings his miserable livelihood from 
the peasants of some Polish village. There is not, 
therefore, so much ground to wonder at the perma- 
nence and unchangeable character of such a people : 
the talisman of their immortality is in their scripture 
and tradition. How different from their brethren in 
the same mysterious lot, the wandering tribe of Hin- 
dostan! They have no God; they reck not of their 
own origin or country; they have no rites, no reli- 
gion, no tradition, no superstition: the gypsies of 
each. country have only a vague notion, that other 
children of their own blood reside in other lands. 
Unstable as water, without an outward principle of 
coherence, there seems no reason why they should 
not have mingled, many a generation ago, with the 
mass with which they are in constant and close com- 
munication—the thieves, vagrants, and outlaws of 
the lands in which they dwell. Yet four hundred 
years have passed over them without a change. 
Iheir language remains radically the same every 
where; and the venerable Sanscrit peeps strangely 
out, like a philosopher in rags, from among the frag- 
ments of foreign and vulgar jargons with which it 
is encrusted. Theit descent is purity itself: no mix- 
ture of European blood has contaminated theirs. 
Their physical characteristics are absolutely unal- 
tered. The same extremely dark skin, the same 
slender and perfect shape, the same nobility of fea- 
ture and manner, the same wild gaze, like nothing 
else in the world, distinguish them every where from 
the children of the soil. The gypsy look is con- 
trasted in quite as marked, if not quite so ludicrous 
a manner, with the dark Spanish glance, as with the 


** healthy stare— 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange—’’ 


of the honest pene who lounges beside their en- 


campment in England. 


“Tt isin the eye,” says this author, “more than 
in any other feature, that they differ from othe: 
human beings. There is something remarkable in 
the eye of a Rommany. Should his hair and com- 

lexion become fair as those of the Swede or the 

inn, and his jerking gait 2s grave and ceremonious 
as those of the nation of Old Castile; were he 
dressed like a king, a priest, or a warrior—still would 
the Gitano be noticed by his eye, should it continue 
unchanged. The Jew is known by his eye, but then 
in the Jew that feature is peculiarly small ; the Chi- 
nese has a remarkable eye, but then the eye of the 
Chinese is oblong, and even with the face, which is 
flat: but the eye of the Gitano is neither large nor 
small, and exhibits no marked difference in its shape 
from eyes of the common cast. Its peculiarity con- 
sists chiefly ina ——— staring expression, which 
to be understood must be seen, and in a thin glaze 
which steals over it when in repose, and seems to emit 
phosphoric light.” 

The strange stare must have been observed by 
every one who has had opportunities of marking 
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gypsy faces; but for the phosphorescent eye we must 
put our trast in our author. 

The principles of permanence which belong to 
the nation, are to be found in hereditary love and 
hatred, and in these alone: these have kept perpe- 
tually open the guif which separates them from 
the rest of mankind. They constitute the entire 
sum of the national feelings of the Rommany. Crea- 
tures of violent but brief passions, utterly want- 
ing in perseverance, or firmness of character, yield- 
ing in every other respect to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, the only two impressions which seem con- 
stantly present in their minds are those of attach- 
ment to their tribe, and detestation of the stranger. 
They may live together; the European vagrant is 
often to be found in the tents of the gypsies: they 
may join in the fellowship of sport, the pursuit of 
plunder, or the management of their low trades, but 
they can never fraternize. 

he mutual attachment which binds the gypsies 
together seems to vary a good deal in different coun- 
tries, at least in its ordinary effects. Perhaps in 
England, where the gypsies seem to be greater wan- 
derers, and Jess mixed with the town folks, it is even 
greater than in Spain. ‘The gypsies in this coun- 
try,”” says one who had lived a good deal among 
them, “call each other brother and sister: they sup- 
port and help each other: a gypsy is never in dis- 
tress.” This seems to be hardly the case in Spain, 
if the frequent complaints which Mr. Borrow puts 
into the mouths of his gypsies, of the neglect of the 
poor by their richer brethren, are well founded. But 
they recognize the principle. “There was a time 
when the house of every Zinealo, however rich, was 


open to his brother, though he came to him naked.” 
— He knew that by gypsy Jaw, he was bound to 
take you to his house, and feast you, whilst you re- 
mained, like a prince of the Cales, as I believe you 
are, even though he sold the last horse from the 


stall.” And on some occasions, notwithstanding 
their degraded and disunited condition in Spain, this 
feeling comes to the light in a very striking manner. 


** Asa proof of the fraternal feeling which is not 
unfrequently displayed among the Gitanos, I shall 
relate a circumstance which occurred at Cordova, a 
year or two before I first visited it. One of the poor- 
est of the Gitanos murdered a Spaniard with the fa- 
tal manchegan knife: for this crime he was seized, 
tried, and found guilty. Bloodshedding in Spain is 
not looked upon with much abhorrence, and the life 
of the culprit is seldom taken, provided he can offer 
a bribe sufficient to induce the notary-public to re- 
port favourably upon his case. But in this instance 
money was of no avail. The murdered individual 
left behind him powerful friends and connexions, 
who were determined that justice should take its 
course. It wasin vain that the Gitanos exerted all 
their influence with the authorities in behalf of their 
comrade ; and such influence was not slight. It was 
in vain that they offered extravagant sums, that the 
punishment of death might be commuted to per- 
petual slavery in the dreary presidio of Ceuta: I was 
credibly informed that one of the richest Gitanos, by 
name Truto, offered for his own share of the ransom, 
the sum of 5000 crowns, while there was not an in- 
dividual but contributed according to his means. 
Nought availed, and the gypsy was executed in the 
plaza. The day before the execution, the Gitanos, 
perceiving that the fate of their brother was sealed, 
one and all quitted Cordova, shutting up their 
houses, and carrying with the:s their horses, their 
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mules, their borricos, their wives and familj 

the greatest part of their household Heo 
one knew whither they directed their course, nor 
were they seen in Cordova for some months, wher 
they again suddenly made their appearance: a few 
however, never returned. So great was the horror 
of the Gitanos at what had occurred, that they were 
in the habit of saying that the place was cursed for 
evermore. And when I knew them, there were 
many pe them who on no account would enter 
the plaza which had witnessed the disgraceful end 
of their unfortunate brother.”"—Vol. i. p. 272, 


The following conversation, regarding a remark. 
able encounter, narrated to the author by Antonio, a 
gypsy of Badajoz, exemplifies the strong nationality 
which binds these outcasts together. This worthy, 
‘a goodly compound of gypsy and bandit,” took 
Mr. Borrow, it must be premised, for one of his own 
people :— 

“ Antonio. ‘I am Zincalo by the four sides, | 
love our blood, and I hate that of the Busné. Had] 
my will, I would wash my face every day in the 
blood of the Busné, for the Busné are made only to 
be robbed and slaughtered; but I love the Calor, 
and I love to hear of things of the Caloré, —_ 
from those of foreign lands ; for the Caloré of foreign 
lands know more than we of Spain, and more resem- 
ble our fathers of old.’ 

“ Myself. ‘Have you ever met before with Calo 
who were not Spaniards ?” 

Antonio. ‘1 will tell you, brother. I served as 
a soldier in the war of independence against the 
French. War, it is true, is not the proper occupa 
tion of a Gitano, but those were strange times; and 
all those who could bear arms were compelled to go 
forth to fight; so I went with the English armies, 
and we chased the Gabiné unto the frontier of Franee. 
And it happened once that we joined in desperate 
battle, and there was a confusion, and the two par 
ties became intermingled, and fought sword to sword, 
and bayonet to bayonet; and a French soldier sin- 
gled me out, and we fought for a long time, cutting, 
goring, and cursing one another, til! at last we fu 
down our arms and grappled; long we wrestle, 
body to body, but I found that I was the weaker, 
and I fell. The French soldier’s knee was on my 
breast, and his grasp was on my throat; and he 
seized his bayonet, and he raised it to thrust me 
through the jaws; and his cap had fallen off, and! 
lifted up my eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes 
met; and I gave a loud shriek, and cried Zinealo: 
Zinealo! and I felt him shudder ; and he relaxed his 
grasp and started up; and he smote his forehead and 
wept, and came to me and knelt down by my 
for I was almost dead; and he took my hand ap 
called me brother, and Zincalo; and he produced his 
flask and poured wine into my mouth, and I ya 
and he raised me up and led me from the tumult, 
we sat down on a knoll, and the two parties were 
fighting all around: and he said, Let the dogs fight 
and tear each other’s throats till they are all destroy: 
ed; what matters it to the Zineali? They me 
of our blood, and shall that be shed for them! “ 
we sat for hours on the knoll, and discoursed on “4 
ters pertaining to our people: and I could have 
tened for years, for he told me secrets which a 
my ears tingle; and I soon found that J knew 
thing: bat as for him, the Bengui Lango = “ 
devil: Asmodeus) himself could have told pel 
thing but what he knew. So we sat till 
went down, and the battle was over; and he 
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that we should both flee to his country, and live 
there with the Zincali; but my heart failed me. So 
ye embraced, and he departed to the Gabiné, 
(Freach,) whilst I returned to our own battalions.”’ 
« Myself. ‘Do you know from what country he 
t 
mt tntonio. ‘ He told me that he was a Mayoro,’ 
“ Myself. ‘You mean a Magyar or Hungarian ?” 
« Jnionio. ‘Just so; and | have repented ever 
since that I did not follow him.’ —Vol. i. p. 232. 


Butthe chief moral characteristic of the race, which 
is atonce the effect and the cause of this national co- 
hesiveness, a8 well as their physical identity, is one 
which our readers, who have not met with the work 
of Mr, Borrow, will searcely have conjectured—the 
strict honour of their women. This is a point on 
which we cannot venture to be very explicit, although 
Mr, Borrow is so, with considerable earnestness, 
and with much curious and not very select particu- 
laity. He carefully confines his assertion to the 
gypsy women of Spain. And notwithstanding the 
ant romance which pervades many of his stories, 
we are inclined to think, that, in this respect, he 
must be perfectly accurate, and that the quality he 
describes belongs to the nation in general; and, 
moreover, that this statement constitutes the most re- 
markable novelty of his work. What is the uniform 
seoont which loose observers and careless travellers 
give of these outcasts, in all countries where they 
meet with them? ‘That the men are thieves and 
jockies—the women thieves, fortune-tellers, and pros- 
titutes. If this last accusation were as true as the 
rest, where would the gypsy race be now? Does 


notthe mere fact, that it exists at all, its blood un- 
mingled with that of the lower classes of the Euro- 


pean population, with which it is in constant society, 
speak of itself strongly against the charge? And 
ifso, there are few more singular facts in the history 
of mankind. Here are people brought up in utter 
disregard of the common principles of morality, 
Without religion, and seemingly without shame; 
and yet more fiercely jealous of this point of honour 
than the most refined and highly cultivated classes 
many country. Instances of intermarriage, accord- 
ing to our author, are extremely rare; most of all, 
those of gypsy women with Spanish men. Unlli- 
censed connexions between them are rarer still. The 
Women are not only allowed the most perfect liberty, 
but trained to practise the arts nearest akin to licen- 
liousness, as a mode of subsistence. ‘**No females 
in the world can be more licentious in word and ges- 
lure, in dance and in song, than the Gitanos; but 
there they stop ;”—cold as salamanders in the midst 
of the furnace which they themselves have kindled. 
pe ay less scrupulous in their conduct among 
er. 


“Marriage is invariably preceded by betrothment ; 
and the couple must then wait two years before the 
tnlon can take place, according to the law of the 
Cales. During this period, it is expected that they 
meet each other as common acquaintanee ; they are 
permitted to converse, and even occasionally to ex- 
Change slight presents. One thing, however, is 
strietly forbidden—and if in this instance they prove 
comumacious, the betrothment is instantly broken 
am the pair are never united ; and thenceforward 

ve an evil reputation among their sect. This one 

ng '8, going into the camps in each other’s com- 
pany, or having any rendezvous beyond the gate of 
city, town, or village in which they dwell. With 

' other gypsies, however, and with the Busné 

PRIL, 1842.—Museum. 61 
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or Gentiles, the betrothed female is allowed the 
freest intercourse, going whither she will, and return- 
ing at all times and seasons. With respect to the 
Busné, indeed, the parents are invariably less cau- 
tious than with their own race; and trne it is that 
experience has proved that their confidence in this 
respect is not altogether idle.” 


We have thus far endeavoured to sketch a few of 
the more remarkable traits in the general character 
of the gypsies, as these are noticed by Mr. Borrow. 
But by far the most amusing part of his book con- 
sists in the stories and conversations with which it is 
interspersed. How far he has allowed himself to 
colour them, for the sake of effect, we wil] not pre- 
tend to conjecture; but will add one or two more 
specimens to those already given, from which our 
readers may form their own opinion: — 


TELLING THE FORTUNE OF A QUEEN REGENT. 


‘“« There were two Gitanas at Madrid, and probably 
they are there still. The name of the one was Pepita 
and the other was called La Chicharona. The first 
was a spare, shrewd, witch-like female, about fifty, 
and was the mother-in-law of La Chicharona, who 
was remarkable for her stoutness. These women, 
subsisted entirely by fortune-telling and swindling. 
It chanced that the son of Pepita and husband of 
Chicharona, ey ey away a horse, was sent 
to the presidio of Malaga, for ten years of hard la- 
bour. This misfortune caused inexpressible affliction 
to his wife and mother, who determined to exert 
every effort to procure his liberation. The readiest 
way which occurred to them, was to procure an in- 
terview with the Queen-Regent Christina, whom they 
doubted not would forthwith pardon the culprit, 
provided they had an opportunity of assailing her 
with their gypsy discourse; for, to use their own 
words, ‘they well knew what to say.’ I at that 
time lived close by the palace, in the street of San- 
tiago, and daily, for the space of a month, saw them 
bending their steps in that direction. 

«One day they came to me in a great hurry, with 
a strange expression on both their countenances. 
* We have seen Christina, Hijo,’ (my son,) said Pe- 
pita to me. 

 ¢ Within the palace?’ I inquired. 

“«¢ Within the palace, O child of my heart!’ an- 
swered the sibyl. ‘Christina at last saw and sent 
for us, as I knew she would; I told her bahi, and 
Chicharona danced the romalis (gypsy dance) be- 
fore her.’ 

© * What did you tell her?” 

“¢T told her many things,’ said the hag; ‘ many 
things which [ need not tell you: know, however, 
that amongst other things, I told her that the chabori 
(little queen) would die, and then she would be 

ueen of Spain. I told her, moreover, that within 
three years she would marry the son of the king of 
France, and it was her bahi to die queen of France 
and Spain, and to be loved much and hated much.’ 

*«* And did you not dread her anger when you told 
her these things ?” 

‘6 ¢ Dread her, the Busnée !’ screamed Pepita ; ‘ no, 
my child, she dreaded me far more; I looked at her 
so, and raised my finger so, and Chicharona clapped 
her hands, and the Busnée believed all I said, and 
was afraid of me; and then I asked for the pardon 
of my son, and she pledged me her word to see into 
the matter: and when we came away, she gave me 
this baria of gold, and to Chicharona this other, so 
at all events we have hokkanoed the queez. May an 
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evil end overtake her body, the Busnée!’”—(Vol. 
i. p. 316.) 
THE GYPSY SOLDIER OF VALDEPENAS. 


“It was at Madrid, one fine afternoon in the be- 
ginning of March, 1830, that as I was sitting behind 
my table in a Cabinete, as it is called, of the third 
floor of No. 16, in the calle de Santiago, having 
jast taken my meal, my hostess entered and in- 
formed me that a military officer wished to speak to 
me, adding, in an under tone, that he looked a strange 
guest. I was acquainted with no military officer in 
the Spanish service; but, as at that time I expected 
to be arrested daily for having distributed the Bible, 
I thought that very possibly this officer might have 
been sent to perform that piece of duty. I instantly 
ordered him to be admitted, whereupon a thin active 
figure, somewhat above the middle height, dressed 
in a blue uniform, with a long sword hanging at his 
side, tripped into the room. os his regi- 
mental hat on the ground, he drew a chair to the 
table, and seating himself, —_ his elbows on the 
board, and supporting his face with his hands, con- 
fronted me, gazing steadfastly upon me, without ut- 
tering a word. I looked no less wistfully at him, and 
was of the same opinion as my hostess, as to the 
strangeness of my guest. He was about fifty, with 
thin flaxen hair, covering the sides of his head, 
which, at the top, was entirely bald. His eyes were 
small, and, like ferrets’, red and fiery. His com- 
plexion like a brick, or dull red, chequered with spots 
of purple. * May I inquire your name and business, 
sir?’ I at length demanded. 

* Stranger. * My name is Chaléco of Valdepenas ; 
in the time of the French I served as a bragante, 
fighting for Ferdinand the Seventh. I am now a 
captain on half pay, in the service of Donna Isabel ; 
as for my business here, it is to speak with you. Do 
you know this book?” 

* Myself. * This book is St. Luke’s Gospel in the 
gypsy language ; how can this book concern you ?” 

“* Stranger. ‘No one more. It is in the language 
of my people.’ 

“ Myself. ‘ Do you pretend to say that you are a 
calo? 

“Stranger. ‘Ido! Iam Zincalo by the mother’s 
side. My father, it is true, was one of the Busné, 
bet I glory in being a calo, and care not to acknow- 
ledge other blood.’ 

* Myself. * How became you possessed of that 
book ? 

“ Stranger. ‘I was this morning on the Prado, 
where 1 met two women of our people, and amongst 
other things they told me they had a gabicote (testa- 
ment) in our language. I did not believe them at 
first; but they pulled it out, and I found their words 
true. They then spoke to me of yourself, and told 
me where you live, so I took the book from them 
and came to see you.’ 

** Myself. * Are you able to understand this book ?” 

“ Stranger. * Perfectly, though it is written in 
very crabbed language; but I learned to read calo 
when very young. My mother was a good calli, 
and early taught me both to read and speak it. She 
too had a gabicote, but not printed like this, and it 
treated of a different matter.’ 

“« Myself. * How came your mother, being a good 
calli, to marry one of different blood ?” 

“ Stranger. ‘It was no fault of hers; there was 
no remedy. In her infancy she lost her parents, who 
were executed, and she was abandoned by all, till 
my father, taking compassion on her, brought her up 
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and educated her; at last he made her his Wife 
though three times her age. She, however, remem, 
bered her blood, and hated my father, and taught me 
to hate him likewise, and avoid him. W 
I used to stroll about the plains, that I 
see my father; and my father would follow me and 
beg me to look at him, and would ask me what | 
wanted, and I would reply, ‘Father, the only thing 
I want is to see you dead.’’’ 

“ Myself. * That was strange language from a child 
to its parent.’ 

“ Stranger. ‘It was, but you know the t 
which says, I do not wish to be a lord, ] am by birth 
a gypsy: Ido not wish to be a gentleman, [ am 
content with being a calo.’ 

“* Myself. * 1 am anxious to hear more of your his- 
tory, pray proceed.’ 

** Stranger. * When I was about twelve years old 
my father became distracted, and died. 1 then cop 
tinued with my mother for some years: she loved 
me much, and procured an instructor to teach me 
Latin. At Jast she died, and then there was a pleyto 
(lawsuit.) I took to the sierra, and became a high- 
peg oor but the wars broke out. My cousin Jara 
of Valdepenas raised a troop of bragantes, I en 
listed with him, and distinguished myself very 
much ; there is scarcely a man or woman in Spain 
bat has heard of Jara and Chaléco. 1 am now cap 
tain in the service of Donna Isabel. 1 am covered 
with wounds—I am—ugh ! ugh! ugh!’ 

** He had commenced coughing, and in a manner 
which perfectly astonished me. I had heard hoop 
ing — consumptive coughs, coughs caused by 
cold and other accidents, but a cough so horrible and 
unnatural as that of the gypsy soldier I had never 
witnessed in the course of my travels. Inamoment 
he was bent double, his frame writhed and laboured, 
the veins of his forehead were frightfully swollen, 
and his complexion became black as the blackest 
blood; he screamed, he snorted, he barked, and 
appeared to be on the point of suffocation: yet more 
explosive became the cough; and the people of the 
house, frightened, came running into the apartment, 
I cried, ‘the man is perishing, run instantly fora 
surgeon.” He heard me, and with a quick move- 
ment he raised his left hand, as if to countermand the 
order. Another struggle—then one mighty throe, 
which seemed to search his deepest intestines, 
he remained motionless, his head on his knee, The 
cough had left him, and within a minute or two he 
looked up. 

“ ¢ That is a dreadful cough, friend,’ said I, when 
he was somewhat recovered. ‘How did you get 


it?’ 

“G soldier. ‘1 am—shot through the | 
brother! Let me but take breath, =i I will sow 
you the hole—the agujero.’ He continued with me 
a considerable time, and showed not the slightest 
disposition to depart; the cough returned twice, bat 
not so violently. At length, having an engagement, 
1 arose, and apologizing, told him I must leave him. 
The next day he came again at the same hour; but 
he found me not, as I was abroad, dining with 2 
friend. On the third day, however,.as I was sitting 
down to dinner, in he walked unannounced. 1 am 
rather hospitable than otherwise, so I cordially wel- 
comed him, and requested him to @ of my 
meal. * Con mucho gusto,’ he replied, and instanly 
took his place at the table. I wasagainas ’ 
for if his cough was frightful, his appetite was yet 


more so. He ate like a wolf of the pony yay 


he 
=i 
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ng. l ordered in cold meat, which he pre- 
gatly dispatched ; a large piece of cheese was then 
anced. We had been drinking water. 

«Where is the wine ?’ said he. 

us] never use it,’ I replied. He looked blank. 
The hostess, however, who was present waiting, 
wid, If the gentleman wish for wine, I have a bota 
early full, which I will instantly fetch.’ 

«The skin bottle, when full, might contain about 
har quarts. She filled him a very large glass, and 
was removing the skin; but he prevented her, say- 
ing, ‘Leave it, my good woman; my brother here 
vil settle with you for the little I shall use.’ 

He now lighted his cigar, and it was evident that 
he had made good his quarters. On the former oc- 
asion, | thought his behaviour sufficiently strange ; 
but [liked it still less on the present. Every fifteen 
ninates he emptied his glass, which contained at 
last a pint; his conversation became horrible. He 
lated the atrocities which he had committed when 
arobber and bragante in La Mancha. ‘It was our 
castom,’ said he, ‘to tie our prisoners to the olive 
tes, and then putting our horses to full speed, to 
tilt at them with our spears.’ As he continued to 
drink, he beeame waspish and quafrelsome; he had 
hitherto talked Castilian; but he would now only 
converse in gypsy and Latin—the last of which lan- 
guges he spoke with great fluency, though ungram- 
matically. He told me that he had killed six men 
induels; and drawing his sword, fenced about the 
nom. I saw by the manner in which he handled 
it, that he was master of his weapon. His cough 
did not return, and he said it seldom afflicted him 
when he dined well. He gave me to understand 
that he had received no pay for two years. There- 
fore you visit me, thought I. At the end of three 
hours, perceiving that he exhibited no signa of 
taking his departure, I arose and said [I must again 
leave him. *As you please, brother,’ said he; ‘ use 
noceremony with me: I am fatigued, and will wait 
alittle while.’ I did not return till eleven at night, 
when my hostess informed me that he had just de- 
parted, promising to return next day. He had 
emptied the bola to the last drop; and the cheese 
produced being insufficient for him, he sent for an 
entire Duteh cheese on my account, part of which he 
had eaten, and the rest carried away. I now saw 
that [had formed a most troublesome acquaintance, 
of whom it was highly necessary to rid myself, if 
— I therefore dined out for the next nine 

ays, 

“Fora week he came regularly at the usual hour, 
atthe end of which time he desisted; the hostess 
was afraid of him, as she said that he was a brujo 
o wizard, and only spoke to him through the 
Wicket, 

“On the tenth day I was east into prison, where 

continued several weeks. Once, during my con- 
faement, he called at the house, and being informed 
ofmy mishap, drew his sword, and vowed, with horri- 
le imprecations, to murder the prime minister Ofalia, 
for having dared to imprison his brother. On my 

ease, I did not revisit my lodgings for some days, 
but lived at an hotel. I returned late one afternoon 
with my servant Franciseo, a Basque of Hernani, 
who had served me with the utmost fidelity daring 
my imprisonment, which he had voluntarily shared 
with me. The first person I saw on entering was 
the gypsy soldier, seated by the table, whereon were 
ne bottles of wine which he had orJered from 
; — of course on my account. He was 
ng, and looked savage and sullen; perhaps 
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he was not much pleased with the reception he had 
experienced. He had forced himself in, and the 
woman of the house sat by him in a corner, looking 
upon him with dread. 1 addressed him; but he 
would scarcely return an answer. At last he com- 
menced discoursing with great volubility in gypsy 
and Latin; I did not understand much of what he 
said. His words were wild and incoherent; but he 
repeatedly threatened some person. The last bottle 
was now exhausted, he demanded more. I told him 
in a gentle manner that he had drnnk enough. He 
looked on the ground for some time; then slowly, 
and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his sword and laid 
it on the table. It was become dark. I was not 
afraid of the fellow : but I wished to avoid any thing 
unpleasant. I called to Francisco to bring lights, 
and obeying a sign which I made him, he sat down 
at the table. The gypsy glared fiercely upon him 
—Francisco laughed, and began with great glee to 
talk in Basque, of which the gypsy understood not 
a word. The Basques, like all Tartars, and such 
they are, are paragons of fidelity and nature ; 
they are only dangerous when outraged, when they 
are terrible indeed. Francisco to the strength of a 
giant, joined the disposition of a lamb. e was 
beloved even in the patio of the prison, where he 
used to pitch the bar, and wrestle with the murderers 
and felons, always coming off victer. He continued 
speaking Basque. The gypsy was incensed ; and for- 
getting the languages in which for the last hour he had 
heen speaking, complained to Francisco of his rudeness 
in speaking any tongue but Castilian. The Basque 
replied by a loud carcajada, and slightly touched the 
gypsy on the knee. The latter sprang up, like a 
mine discharged, seized his sword, and retreating a 
few steps, made a desperate lunge at Francisco. 

“The Basques, next to the Pasiegos,* are the 
best cudgel-players in Spain, and in the world. 
Francisco held in his hand part of a broomstick 
which he had broken in the stable, whence he had 
just ascended. With the swiftness of lightning he 
foiled the stroke of Chaléco, and in another moment, 
with a dexterous blow, struck the sword out of his 
hand, sending it ringing against the wall. 

“The gypsy resumed his seat and his cigar. He 
occasionally looked at the Basque. His glances 
were at first: atrocious, but presently changed their 
expression, and appeared to me to become prying 
and eagerly curious. He at last arose, picked up his 
sword, sheathed it, and walked slowly to the door; 
when there he stopped, turned round, advanced 
close to Francisco, and looked him steadfastly in the 
face. ‘My good fellow,’ said he, ‘1 am a gypsy, 
and can read baht. Do you know where you will be 
this time to-morrow? { Then laughing like a 
hyena, he departed, and I never saw himagain. At 
that time onthe morrow, Francisco was on his death- 
bed. He had caught the jail fever, which had long 
raged in the Carcel de la Corte, where I was impri- 
soned. In afew days, he was buried, a mass of 
corruption, in the Campo Santo of Madrid.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 291.) 


Such are the gypsies of the present day in Spain, 


* ** A small nation or rather sect of contrabandistas, 
who inhabit the valley of Pas, amidst the mountains of 
Santander. They | long sticks, in the handling of 
which they are unequalled. Armed with one of those 
sticks, a smuggler of Pas has been known to beat off 
two mounted dragoons.”’ 

t ‘*The hostess and her son were present when the 


outcast uttered these prophetic words.’’ 
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and such, in all the main features of their condition, 
throughout Europe. A few words in conclusion, as 
to the prospects of amelioration which that condition 
presents. If this depended on the philanthropic ex- 
ertions of individuals, nothing could be more ho 
less—so thinks Mr. Borrow, from the results of his 
ownexperience. And we believe that his views are 
corroborated by the il] success of those who have 
made similar experiments in other quarters. None 
of those benevolent reformers—and there have been 
many—seem ever to have made even the most fugi- 
tive impression upon their disciples. The gypsy 
character, like that of most savages, seems to want 
some of the fundamental qualities necessary for civi- 
lization. ‘There is no fulcrum for the lever to rest on. 
Even supposing that their well-meaning instructor 
could pass the gulf which ancient hatred Les dug be- 
tween this people and all other races of mankind, 
what has he to impart to which their wayward ima- 
ginations can possibly attach a value? How is the 
hope of physical advantage to move beings whose 
supreme felicity is in idleness? Or how are the mo- 
tives of religion to be applied to hearts which seem 
never to feel that need of religious hope which is the 
first spring of religious feeling? The result of Mr. 
Borrow’s own attempt is told by him with a good- 
humoured simplicity, which is one of the hest points 
in his book. * 'T'ry them with the gospel, I hear some 
one cry, which speaks to all: I did try them with 
the gospel, and in their own language.” He trans- 
lated the Gospel of Saint Luke for them, and read 
and expounded it daily to considerable numbers. 
‘The Gitanos of Madrid purchased the gypsy Luke 
freely; many of the men understood it, and prized it 
highly, induced of course more by the language than 
the doctrine; the women were particularly anxious 
to obtain copies, though unable to read them; but 
each wished to have one in her pocket, especially 
when engaged in thieving expeditions, for they all 
looked upon it in the light of a charm, which would 
preserve them from all danger and mischance; some 
even went so far as to say, that in this respect it was 
equally efficacious with the bar Jachi, loadstone, 
which they are so desirious of possessing!’’ A fur- 
ther illustration of the value set upon his zealous mi- 
nistrations, will be found in a capital scene, described 
at the end of the first volume, which nothing but 
want of space prevents us from extracting. 

So much for direct conversion. But there are 
slower and more certain agencies at work, which are 
operating imperceptibly but surely upon their con- 
dition. Laws more severe and more ineffectual than 
those which have been levelled at the gypsies for the 
last four hundred years, by the several states in 
which they have sojourned, cannot be imagined. 
Banishment, imprisonment, the lash, and the gibbet, 
have been the four principal instruments employed 
in their government. Whenever the laws were exe- 
cuted, their condition became intolerable. The story 
told by Grellmann, of a gypsy who was scourged 
backwards and forwards across the frontier of two 
or three petty German principalities, each under a 
temporary fit of vigorous administration, until he 
was driven to destroy himself—a rare instance of de- 
spair in his tribe—is a frightful proof of the atroci- 
ties sometimes perpetrated by a zealous police. For- 
tunately, such severities, in the very nature of things, 
could never be permanently practised. ‘They were 
most happy when they enjoyed the contemptuous 
neglect of the law, unprotected and uncoered. Grell- 
mann mentions it as a recent occurrence, that, “‘at a 
hunting party at one of the small German courts, a 
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mother and her sucking child were shot li 

of wild beasts.” Bute in addition to thle pina 
state of outlawry, they have been sometimes liable 
to the most frantic persecutions, on very unreasonable 
grounds. Such was the favourite imputation of 
child-stealing, which Mr. Borrow, with reason, 
disbelieves; this being the last artifle of other 
people’s property with which they were likely to 
burden themselves, except now and then, inold ti 
for sale to the Barbary cruisers. Such was also the 
darker charge of cannibalism—under which man 
families perished in tortures, in the middle of the last 
century, in Hungary and elsewhere—although no 
plausible evidence of it was ever adduced. 

Amidst all these miseries, the s 
matter of course, flourished, multi = A ig 
more desperate and more united. Like its partner in 
calamity, the Jewish people, it derived a more jp. 
tense nationality from its sufferings. The Jews 
found a kind of contraband protection from the hi 
classes of society, to whom they made oa 
useful. The gypsies connected themselves, for mu- 
tual defence, with the outcasts of the community, 
and beca:ne valuable members of the permanent as- 
sociation of Want against Have. But each 
nourished in silence its deep and implacable hatred 
towards its oppressors, and, not the least bitterly, 
towards those to whom they cringed for shelter, 

It was very long before the spirit of legislation 
began to change; and, when it did, the effects were 
of course very slow ; but they were undeniable. We 
cannot sneer, with Mr. Borrow, at such sovereigns 
as Charles III. of Spain, or Joseph II. of Germany, 
because their administration was influenced by the 
notions of infidel ** philosophers.” Surely, if the so- 
called philosophy of that time effected what religion 
had never been able to accomplish, religion, or rather 
bigotry, must put up with the disgrace of the com- 
parison. The provisions of Charles III.’s law te 
specting the gypsies, (they are given in the 13th 
chapter of Mr. Borrow’s work,) appear to have been 
at once humane and judicious in no ordinary degre 
At the same time, considerable efforts were made in 
Austria in the same direction; but the Austrians 
erred in attempting too much. The Spanish legis 
lators had the sense to perceive that their exertions 
were to ensure the gypsies a certain position in 80 
ciety, and leave the rest to time and themselves. 
The Austrians thought it their duty to improve and 
enlighten them by active measures;—a mistake, 
which though amiable in the abstract, is not alwa 
so in the application. Maria Theresa caused all the 
gypsy children in some of her provinces to be seized 
and carried away from their parents ina ry 
in order to educate them at the expense of the pu 
lic. True philosophy in such matters is content 
with affording opportunities, instead of forcing them 
on the party whom it is intended to reform—a Pp 
losophy not thoroughly comprehended even in the 


present day. 
The effects of Charles III.’s law seem to have 


been considerable, when measured by the stationary 
condition of gypsyhood for centuries before; 


though, doubtless, slight enough in the view of im- 
pations reformers. ‘ Gitanismo,” according to “1 
Borrow, is altogether on the decline. The gre# 
number of the gypsies have abandoned their vagrant 
life, and come to reside in the towns ; and this chang 
has produced a less intense national feeling, 4 
hastened the decay of the ties which bound _— 
gether. “El crallis hra nicobado la ley “ 
Cales”—* The king has destroyed the law 
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igs”—is a favourite saying among them at this 


a no doubt, only a beginning, and a similar 
inning has taken place in most European coun- 
ties; but can any one doubt, small as the progress 
ig, that the days of the gypsy race, as a distinct peo- 
arenumbered? Itis impossible, we think, not 
io see, in the case both of the Jews and gypsies, the 
endeney of equal and liberal laws gradually to melt 
the separate drop into the general mass. We con- 
tinue to wonder at the marked character which be- 
\ggs to the Hebrew people; but a closer observa- 
tion detects that it is wearing away, slowly but cer- 
winly—that is, in well-gove communities ; as 
will be perceived when the English or Dutch Jew 
of the present day is compared with those of a cen- 
wryand a half ago. Let him disdain the imputation 
of degeneracy as much as he will, he is not what his 
forefathers were; he cannot occupy the proudly insu- 
lated position in which they retorted hate on an in- 
jurios world; his peculiar traits evaporate one by 
wae, perhaps will continue to do so with accelerated 
s—we say it with all respect for those who 
read the language of prophecy otherwise—until all 
things are accomplished. The gypsies oppose only 
a stubborn, passive resistance to this amalgamation, 
which will probably be far sooner overcome. 

How far will education fend to assist this gradual 
operation of other causes? On this point we think 
that Mr. Borrow speaks well and sensibly. The ac- 
quisition of mere elementary instruction will not 
wm the gypsy into an ordinary citizen; but a gypsy 
with the very slightest instruction is better than a 
gypsy with none at all. In Spain they seem to have 
their share of the very scanty primary instruction of 
the country : they “can read and write in the propor- 
tion of one man in three or four ;”’ and “ to acquire 
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only the rudiments of education, it is necessary to 
subject the mind to a species of discipline which, in 
most cases, exerts a salutary influence on the human 
being ; education, however slight, never yet made 
an individual reckless, but has sobered many.” 
There is a truth in these plain and practical remarks, 
which it is much to be wished that the opponents of 
all popular instruction, except such as is cut out after 
their own favourite pattern, would do well to re- 
member. 

Here we take leave of Mr. Borrow, and with many 
thanks for the amusement he has given us; hoping 
to meet him again, according to promise, in the 
mountains and heaths of Hungary. We have taken 
no notice of his second volume, which antiquarians 
= may consider the more valuable of the two. 

t contains a glossary of the Spanish dialect of the 
gypsies, in which the radical words seem to be the same 
as those in the German and English, and, of course, 
of undoubted Indian origin ; a point which Mr. Bor- 
row seems to labour’too much to prove, by ae 
out the same respectable descent for many trivia 
words, which they are most likely to have picked up 
in the course of their wanderings. For example, 
“ jundunares,” “ soldiers,’ which he draws from some 
Sanscrit root, signifying a sword, is surely a mere 
corruption of “ gendarmes.” It contains also plenty 
of gypsy couplets, with Mr. Borrow’s translations, 
which it seems to require a very strong dose of the 
“aficion” to digest at all :—resembling, but at an 
humble distance, those ditties in which the street 
minstrels of Britain inveigh against the workhouse 
and the new police. The only remarkable thing 
about them is, that the connected sense is seldom 
carried beyond one stanza ; a curious exemplification 
of the unfitness of the gypsy mind for continued at- 
tention. : 





COURT AND CITY. 


Acomepy under the above title was proauced at 
Covent Garden on Tuesday. It is an ingenious at- 
tempt to revive the taste for our old comedies by se- 
leeting the best scenes from two separate pieces, 
and, by judicious selection and combination, com- 
pressing into five acts, the best characters, incidents, 
and dialogue of ten. The comedies selected for the 
experiment were Sir Richard Steele’s “Tender Hus- 

;” and Mrs. Sheridan’s “ Discovery.” The 
adapter, we believe Mr. Peake, has very satisfacto- 
nly performed his task, has suppressed all that was 
bad, and extracted all that was good; but we think 
there are grave objections to the system he has adopted. 

very fact of such pieces as the above having 
gradually become obsolete is, in itself, a strong pre- 
~~ that they are not suited to the taste of mo- 
em times, and a strong argument against their re- 
wrival. There are comedies in our language which 
can never become old-fashioned, because their hu- 
nour depends but in a very slight degree on the re- 
peosatation of manners; but the vast majority of 
ose produced during the last century and a half, 
= nearly all their success to the fidelity with 
ich they reflected the characters and fashions of 
i. fime—and alter them as we will their original 
Pitan Temains strong upon them. ‘This was par- 
in rt y observable during the performance of “Court 
ity.” Some of the allusions to the circum- 
oan of the age when the comedies were written, 
very happy, and mast have told admirably at 








the time, but they fell flat on the ears of a modern 
audience. The palpable hits at the peculiarities of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for instance, were as ineffective 
as would be an actor’s imitation of Garrick, and for 
the same reason, that not one person in a thousand 


can detect the resemblance to the original. So the 
characters were very numerous and well conceived, 
but they excited little mirth, because .~ were not 
consistent with our own experience. Not one of 
them is natural to the present time. Affected young 
ladies now read Ernest Maltravers, not Amadis de 
Gaul. In 1786 country baronets might have follow- 
ed the tails of their cattle to town, and tutored their 
scus with the cudgel, but that is not the practice of 
1841. Equally obsolete is the stiff, dignified profli- 
gacy of Lord Dangerfield, the St. James's Park court- 
ship of the gay Captain, and the frigid decorum of 
Sir Paladin Scruple. In spite of the * adaptation,” 
the whole spirit of the play belonged to another age ; 
and not all the exertions of the actors could arouse 
the sympathy of the audience. 

We do not undervalue the talent of these perform- 
ances; but we advise that for the future they be left 
in peace on their dusty shelves. They will always 
be valuable for the lively pictures they give us of the 
past; but to produce any comeny, on the modern 
stage, whose excellence consists chiefly in its faith- 
ful portraiture of manners, now become obsolete and 
old fashioned, seems little less absurd than it would 
be for a hatter to stock his shop with beavers after 
the pattern of those he might find preserved in a mu- 
seum.—Britannia, Nov. 20. 
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SIR EDWARD SUGDEN. 


Neituer in Parliament, nor among the members 
of either branch of the legal profession, would it be 
possible to find a man who would not instantly, and 
most cordially, concur in asserting the pre-eminent 
claim of Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden to the high 
post of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. On the con- 
trary, had circumstances of an extraneous kind led 
to the appointment of any other gentleroan, however 
well ae any by legal attainments or political cele- 
brity for the office, there would have arisen univer- 
sally a feeling, not so much that Sir Edward Sugden 
as that the public had been unjustly used. 

Yet Sir Edward Sugden has never made himself 
conspicuous in those walks of life which, in a politi- 
eally distracted country, are more usually the paths 
to judicial honours. Some men rise to that high con- 
dition by the fortunate accident of political notoriety 
being seconded by private friendship, as in the case 
of Lord Denman; others by that political notoriety 
being accompanied by extraordinary intellectual gifts, 
and a determination to avail themselves to the utmost 
of the power which has sprung from the fear of their 
exercise, like the noble lord whose friendship sup- 
plied the former instance. Others become conspi- 
cuous, like Sir William Follett, for combining pro- 
found reopen g of law, and not less intimate ac- 
quaintance with human nature, with singular and 
almost unrivalled clearness of intellect, rectitude of 
principle, powers of oratory, and political sagacity ; 
others, like Sir Frederick Pollock, for sound unam- 
bitious common sense, set off by a dry humour that 
comes home to every mind. In a more striking case 
than all, Lord Lyndhurst rises to the highest rank by 
the universal assent of his contemporaries, by the 
endowment of imperial intellect, pure and dominant, 
and wielding with the precision of the most perfect 
mechanical contrivance, every power that can be 
called forth to work out its conceptions: we see such 
a man the object of universal admiration for facul- 
ties and qualities that are palpable to even the mean- 
est capacity—that have procured for him a lasting 
name in the political history of his country. We 
see him distinguished for legal and general know- 
ledge, as though his mind were itself a library—for 
acute perception and clear judgment, as though he 
had lived ten experiences—for a power of oratory of 
which this country perhaps never presented the su- 
perior when its peculiar attributes of concentration 
united with every possible pliability are borne in 
mind ; and for political sagacity and energy in the 
service of party, rarely if ever so well combined in 
one passionless man. Knowing all these attributes 
of our present Lord Chancellor, we do not feel sur- 
prised that he should hold his elevated station : nay, 
we concede him a kind of natural right of sway. 

But Sir Edward Sugden possesses none of those 
—_ claims which we have accorded to others. 

e has none to be thought an orator—nay, does not 
even pretend to the title. He has never been a party 
man, or at least if he has, his partisanship has not 
been of a very prominent nature; nor has he any 
reputation for great political sagacity. He has never 
in his whole career endeavoured to win the favour of 
his countrymen by any of those external aids which 
have so helped even the more sterling qualities of his 
great contemporaries. And yet Sir Edward Sugden 
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is Lord Chancellor of Ireland, not merely by the 
choice of Sir Robert Peel and the patent of the 
Sovereign, but by the universal assent of the whole 
public in the three kingdoms. Friends and foes 
alike agree in voting him on the bench of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. The secret lies jn his 
deeply-rooted and widely-extended legal reputation, 
so that in many things his opinion might be said tp 
= law. 

nto the origin and causes of this great } 
tation, this is not the occasion to any en mf 
cient to mark its effects on the public career of Si; 
Edward Sugden. In the House of Commons it 
gave him absolute personal influence on all matters 
connected with the law. Even when men of high 
professional rank were found to differ from his 
opinions, they always did so with great deference 
and apparent misgiving ; not only of their own views, 
but also, as to whether the mere fact of differi 
would not prejudice the House against them. The 
silent and solid influence on public opinion thus gen- 
erated and cemented, furnishes ground for remarki 
on the extent to which practical common sense sti 
pervades the English mind. Sir Edward Sugden’s 
reputation is an instance of the tenacity with whieh 
we still adhere to that which is sterling and tangible, 
in preference to that which is meretricious and evan- 
escent. In spite of great personal disadvantages, no 
man was evermore readily or respectfully listened to 
in the House, on subjects Lindred to his mind, than Sir 
Edward; nor was any man’s speech looked to with 
more curious interest than his. It is of no use to say 
that such reputations must be factitious, because it 
would require a mind equally stored with that of Sir 
Edward himself to be able to measure its depth and 
comprehensiveness, and, therefore, the great mass of 
voices must be echoes merely. Though the fact 
may be true, yet it does not the less prove that the 
passion of the English is for the sound and the prae- 
tical ; because, if those who are nearest to Sir Ei- 
ward in professional rank and knowledge, set the ex- 
ample of praise, it is no degradation to the opinion 
of the many that they adopt the views of those in 
whose judgment they place confidence. 

It has been already said that Sir Edward Sugden 
makes no pretension to oratorical powers. He is 
not gifted by nature for public speaking; a fact 
which may seem contradictory of his great repute 
tion asa chancery advocate. But pleading at the 
Chancery bar, and speech-making at nist prius, are 
two very different things. In the former case, 
the speaker must rely on the soundness of his views 
and the lucidity of his arguments ; indeed, frequently 
the pleading in Equity is of a somewhat converse 
tional kind, suggestive of cases or principles to the 
mind of the judge. Voice and style are compare 
tively unnecessary ; a barrister who relied on 
oui be apt to be suspected of substituting them 
An instance of the 


for more sterling qualities. ’ be 
manner in which those accomplishments may 
dispensed with, occurred in the case of Mr. Preston, 


the eminent conveyancer, whose voice was 80 te 
tremely weak, that the endeavour to hear ~ , 
quently became painful. Sir Edward Sugden has if 
tolerably clear, but not loud, voice. His “ 
delivery, however, is not good—being too e ~ 
confused, and also devoid of emphasis. wr 
is at times a monotony of tone—a kind of my ns 
wears unpleasantly on the ear; and the fault 
manner of delivery is not relieved by the —_ 
which is often not well arranged, though always the 
tellible. Like all advocates, Sir Edward is 10 
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+ of repeating his arguments too often, for the 
net ion = the more on the mind. 
slike Sir William Follett, he brings the habit with 
him into the House of Commons. But all these 
of style and arrangement are amply conpen- 
ated for by the deep research and unvarying sound- 
yess of deduction, which mark all Sir Edward Sug- 
jen’s speeches. His departure from the House of 
Commons will be, undoubtedly, a great loss to the 
Vinisterial side. His name, alone, was a tower of 


In person Sir Edward is not above the middle size, 
bat he is neatly and compactly made. Yet there is 
a carelessness of external deportment about him 
quite characteristic of the studious pursuits in which 
he has passed his life. His face is very intelligent, 
and the eye denotes power and intellectual confi- 
dence, but the features are rather hard in expression. 
There is at times an ironical smile upon them almost 
anounting to the sardonic. He is not, however, an 
il-tempered man in debate; though always ready 
to repel impertinence, or to put down presumption. 
Nothing could be more absurd or impotent than Sir 
Thomas Wilde’s attempt to fix him with unconsti- 
tational practices in sitting in the House after 
iaving been supposed to be appointed Lord Chan- 
ellor of Ireland. The very character of the man 
vasa guarantee against any such thing. He is far 
ooreverent of precedent, and of the value of observ- 
ing even the technicalities of the Constitution, to 
have fallen into such an error. 

Sir Edward Sugden has worked himself up from 
a subordinate rank to his present exalted station. 
Many of the stories about him, however, are apocry- 
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phal. The simple fact is, that being early thrown 
into the inferior branch of the profession, accident— 
that chance contact which has drawn light from so 
many a flint—kindled in him a love for musty Jore 
and legal inquiry. He used to fill up his idle mi- 
nutes, as many other young limbs of the law do but 
with a less profitable result, by poring over books in 
which the theory and practice of equity was laid 
down. To love a study is to master it: and these 
chance readings were never forgotten. The scattered 

sprang up in what had seemed the barren place. 
On one opportune occasion he was able to supply 
his then employer with aconjecture which ultimately 
decided a most important case; and the latter, not 
more pleased than astonished, immediately took him 
by the hand. The rest of his career was that which 
almost any young maa of a certain standard of talent 
may accomplish. 

Sir Edward is about fifty years of age, and carries 
his years well. He has represented Ripon for the 
last few years. On the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to office in 1834 he was selected for the Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland, an appointment that gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. Circumstances of a private na- 
ture led him to resign soon after, and it is honourable 
to his spirit as a man that he gave up the large emol- 
uments of the office after having given up his pro- 
fessional income to take it, rather than subject those 
to whom he was attached, to what would have made 
the splendours of high station odious in proportion to 
their grandeur. Of course he did not resume the office 
until recently ; and his former course is a guarantee 
that he has entered into no unworthy compromise to 
do so: but that is his own affair. LoreNetTe. 





From the Britannia.* 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


“Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous.”’ 


Juusws Cassar would have entertained opinions 
somewhat different from the above, had he had an 
opportunity of seeing the great political phenomenon 
of the presentage. For fatness, sleekness of head, 
and sleeping 0’ nights, I would back Mr. O’Connell 
against all the world. Nor does his patriotism ever 
interfere with his digestion. 

confess to taking a view of this gentleman's cha- 
neler somewhat different from that entertained by 
his politieal opponents. It isan amiable weakness, 
and one of which I am notat all ashamed ; but I can- 
wt look in Daniel O’Connell’s face, or watch his 
career, and then apply to him all the choice, if not 
characteristic, epithets which we read in the Z¥mes, 
< = uttered around us whenever we go into 

ety, 

J think we are all wrong in our mode of treating 
O'Connell. We bully him, abuse him, call him 
tnitor, demagogue, rebel, liar, slanderer, coward, and, 
*s aclimax, Papist! when we ought to look up to 
lm as having conferred one of the greatest possible 
‘8 upon society. Daniel O’Connnell has 
neutralized all the malignant influences of the 
neh revolution. ‘Till that never-to-be-forgotten 
Pa tried his great experiment of “ peaceful” agita- 

*M, statesmen quaked, and men of property con- 


* September, 1840, 











vulsively buttoned their breeches pockets whenever 
“the people” made even a feint of erecting their 
hydra crests. But rebellion and revolution have now 
become a trade—Governments know their price of 
domestic peace; and, if they are wise, they will in 
future pay it, and so prevent blows. 

Abuse O’Connell for agitating repeal of the union! 
Psha! When was ever successful demagogue sa- 
tisfied with so little as Daniel O’Connell? Search 
the history of the world, and show me a man—a po- 
litical giant rather—able to wind seven millions of 
people round his little finger—people who would 
allow themselves to be cooked for his breakfast to- 
morrow, if he told them it was for the good of their 
country—show me a man wielding irresponsibly such 
a power as that, who was satisfied with thirteen or 
fourteen thousands a year, and a moiety of the loaves 
and fishes! What is it that has cast a shade over 
the character of successful rebels? Want of moder- 
ation. Yet moderation is the very distinguishing 
quality of Mr. O’Connell—it is his crowning virtue. 
What demagogue ever existed with such power, yet 
using it so mildly? With a physical force of mil- 
lions, and a cowardly cringing Government, this 
man, who might change the face of Europe, and win 
immortal laurels, contents himself with some thou- 
sands a year for himself and all his relations and de- 
pendants, with the comparatively trifling gratification 
of holding up his enemies to the scorn and hatred of 
millions, and the calm satisfaction of-not risking 
either his own safety or the means of his pecuniary 
constitutents by premature rebellion! He prefers 
the profits and advantages of peace to the doubtful 
pod » of civil war; fedling, doubtless, that the in- 
terest of his country is bound up in hisown. He 
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has rightly read the fable of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. 

In order more clearly to perceive the advantage of 
having a man of Mr. O'Connell’s tact and sagacity 
to deal with, rather than one less experienced in the 
necessary vices of statesmanship, let us contrast his 
conduct with that of his political foster-brothers, the 
Chartists. ‘Those wrong-headed but consistent per- 
sons, finding that there existed a grievance in the 
minds of the poor, availed themselves of it to form 
associations to carry ‘heir repeal of the union—that 
is to say, their anion with the constitution of the 
country. By dint of great energy, the supineness 
of Government, and some little starvation amongst 
the poor, they roused such a formidable spirit of re- 
sistance, that Government were forced to appeal to 
them to be quiet, Finding how well the compromise 
with O’Connell had worked, they offered them re- 
peal of the Corn-laws if they would give up the 
Charter. Bat the leaders of the party, less saga- 
cious than their prototype, indignantly refused all 
but the ultimate measure. With an absurd obsti- 
ney, they preferred consistency and danger to ex- 
pediency and pelf. Fortune, however, as usual, fa- 
voured the Whigs, and by reason of Frost’s prema- 
ture rebellion, they escaped the horrors of a servile 
war. But mark O’Connell’s conduct under similar 
circumstances. The session has not closed when he 
spontaneously proposes to Government an anti-union 
agitation, in order to frighten the Tories into giving 
up the Registration Bill. ‘ My dear sir,” answers 
Lord Melbourne, ‘I see the advantages of the plan; 
but are you sure you could allay the excitement you 
will raise? It would not do for ws to be compromised, 
you know; and I assure you, I should be very sorry 
indeed to have to indict you for treason.”—* My 
dear Lord Melbourne,” replies the other, “and is 
it possible you have so little confidence in me? sure 
I know the length of Ireland’s foot? and haven’t I 
done it often enough before?’ And thereupon the 
bargain is made between them, how much patronage 
Dan shall have next session in consideration of the 
coup d’etat. Is not this better than the brick-bat and 
bludgeon system of the old school? Hurrah, then, 
forhambug! and for Daniel O’Connell as the prince 
of humbugs! I say again that this much-maligned 
man has promoted the civilization of mankind. He 
has introduced a simple and peaceful system of re- 
volationizing states which must and will exclude 
the old one, so long as human nature is human na- 
ture. Already Monsieur Thiers is trying to follow 
in his footsteps in France. 

But, besides the charge of political cowardice, 
which, I think, is answered by its not being his in- 
terest to carry out his avowed views, O’Connell is 
charged with personal cowardice, in that he allows 
himself the utmost license of tongue, to an extent 
disgusting to even such a collection of varieties of 
vulgarity as the House of Commons, and that he 
will not fight even although he be told to his face 
that he has lied. Here, again, the vindictiveness of 
his enemies carries them beyond the truth. There 
are two kinds of cowardice, moral and physical. A 
moral coward is he that will allow himself to say or 
to do what his sense of right or gentlemanly feeling 
condemns. To attack a man with disgusting epi- 
thets on the score of his faith,—to anathematize a race 
as a race,—to wound the private feelings of public 
men by cruel references to the sanctity of domestic 
Jife,—to hold up a political opponent to the personal 
hatred of millions, and endanger his safety,—to use 
vulgar abuse and allusions to persona! defects in lieu 
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of arguments,—these are undoubtedly evidence 
moral cowardice. But when all these ananan 


for the good of one’s country, "tis quite a 


| affair. A man may be 8o carried away by the entho. 


siasm of patriotism, and the envenom 

which that (whilome thought pure) mo Bom 
ders, as to forget that he is a gentleman. Now, itis 
not every one to whom patriotism is so la pope 
commodious a cloak as it is to Daniel 0” onnell: 
and can we blame him if (all for the good of his 
country, mind you) he should use it to protect him. 
self against the bullet or theeane! Such a precios 
life, such invaluable lungs, must be preserved yp. 
hurt even at the expense of the dignity and self-r. 
spect of mankind. “Isa great deliberative assen. 
bly to be insulted by obscenity?” Answer: “Seyen 
centuries of oppression !”—* Is a nobleman of hi 
talent (and integrity not to be denied) to be proscribed 
through a land which may almost be called his m. 
tive country, to he hunted as a reptile by those who 
know not his virtues, and could not appreciate them if 
they did?” Answer: “Seven millions of heredi 
bondsmen!”—* Are the feelings of a father to be 
desecrated over the grave of his daughter?” Ap. 
pare “First flower of the ocean, first gim of the 
say! 

But, to read Daniel O’Connell’s character aright, 
one ought never to forget that he is thoroughly Irish 
—in heart, soul, body, blood, marrow, feeling. | 
have a vision of a big man, not heavy, with a fate 
all eyes, mouth, muscle, and grin, shillela in hand, 
ragged garments, and brogues of straw, cutting three 
exaggerated capers in the air, snapping his fingers 
with a sound like a chinchopper, and venting his 
patriotic excitement in three exulting noises, a cross 
breed between a shriek and a howl. Such is the 
composition of the extreme back-ground of those 
seven millions of whom Mr. O’Connell forms the 
foremost and the most interesting personage. He 
combines in himself the attributes of all classes of 
his countrymen, from the muscular irritability of the 
ragged peasant, with his hatred of the Sassenach, 
to the cunning, bigotry, and oiliness of the priest, 
with his hatred of the heretic. He is tall, broad. 
shouldered, open-chested, and muscular; and, by 
his bold, burly, manly manner, presents to the mind 
the very beau ideal of a demagogue—that is to say, 
according to our notions, not Fohius Cesar’s. His 
face is, without doubt, Hibernian—it looks like a 
well-boiled potatoe, steaming and smiling at you 
through its broken skin. His portraits do not do jus- 
tice to his countenence—it is decidedly handsome 
and expressive, particularly when he smiles, : 
when it is not disfigured by malignity or ferocity; 
for it must be admitted that even the philosophical, 
business-like system with which he trades in poli- 
tics gives way to very strong feeling, if his schemes 
are thwarted by superior intellect or steadfast prit- 
ciple. His eye is a bright blue, and the healthi- 
ness of his frame diffuses itself over his face, whieh 
exhibits the peculiarities of the temperament 
sanguine. His gait corresponds with his character. 
For a man of such indomitable energy, however, |! 
might be considered somewhat too careless. But 
the nature of his career has not required much habit 
of thinking, and it is, usually, your thinking men 
who walk staidly. He is essentially a man of action, 
and his mind would almost seem to be in abeyance 
until the moment when its energies are called forth. 
In the words of « talented describer, “ A Dublin jory 
would find his very gait and gestures to be igh 
treason by construction, so do they eaforce the ma 
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tional sentiment of ‘* Ireland her own, or the world in | 


ablaze.” As he marches to court, he shoulders his 
ynbrella as if it were a pike. He flings out one | 
fetious foot before the other, as if he had already 
burst his bonds, and was kicking Protestant ascen- 
dancy before him, while, ever and anon, a democratic 
broad-shouldered roll of the upper man is manifestly 
an indignant effort to shuffle off “the oppression of 
seven hundred years.”” Any man who will take the 
trouble to walk from Westminster Abbey to Parlia- 
ment-street, at about four, any day during next ses- 
sion, will be able to test the truth of the foregoing 
description. 

O'Connell fails as a speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, All the energy that imparts interest to his 
speeches out of doors subsides in the House. There 
he seems cowed, except when, at rare intervals, he 
throws off all constraint and indulges in some violent 
infringement of the rules of decency, too flagrant for 
even that not over squeamish assembly. I do not 
find fault with O’Connell for this. What is bred in 
the bone, &c., &c. His proper sphere is a platform, 
with an excited Irish mob before him. There he 
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can indulge to the utmost in that unshackled strain 
of vituperation and maudlin patriotism which forms 
the staple of his most successfal speeches. Every 
one to his trade. O’Connell’s is to manage a multi- 
tude, and that he does to perfection. In the House 
of Commons, on the other hand, he finds himself 
restrained by those rules which practical wisdom and 
experience have imposed upon the license which the 
passions would assume. His best speeches there 
are made on subjects unconnected with Ireland, and 
they are generally short and very lucid. He has a 
decided genius for personal abuse. His parody on 
Dryden about the Colonels, though unfit for such a 
place, was witty, but I suspect not impromptu. His 
abuse of Raphael, and the identifying Mr. D’Is- 
raeli as the descendant of the impenitent thief, while 
they evinced some humour, verged on the very limits 
of allowable Billingsgate. A collection of O’Con- 
nell’s escapades in this way would afford a pretty 
commentary on the manners of his age and the taste 
of the country of which he is confessedly such a 


characteristic ornament. 
LorGNETTE. 





A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN ABROAD. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Icare not for the lovely scenes upon the banks of 
Rhine 

leare not for its castled steeps, and slopes where 
grows the vine; 

Nopleasure upon Switzer lakes or Alpine hills I 


see, 
Formy thoughts are far away, in my own countrie. 


long to see the villages, each with its little spire, 

And gaan farm-steads of York’s beloved 
shire ; 

To see the corn-fields waving, and the cattle feeding 
ree. 

In the pleasant pasture lands of my own countrie. 


Ilong to hear on Sunday morn the merry village 
ell, 

ates pious folk to church from every hill and 
ell : 


long to ask the curate home to dinner and to tea, 
And chat on politics and crops in my own countrie. 


I hate their cookery here in France, their fricassées 
_ and stews, 
Theit bouillon and their cotelettes, their rétis and 
ragouts ; 
Iloathe their harsh outlandish names, and pine again 


to see 
The fine fat beef and pudding of my own countrie. 


The wine they boast of charms me not; I strive, 
but all in vain, 

To relish their choice Burgundy, their claret and 

3, “Hampagne ; 

Hy barter, and right willingly, a dozen of all three 

ora pot of foaming ale in my own countrie! 


And Yet these lands are good enough, the people 
_ kind and true; 
“t vineyards pleasant, and their skies bright, 





vapourless and blue; 
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But I’m strange in them, and sick of them, and pine 
to cross the sea, 
To breathe the welcome fogs of my own countrie. 


O England ! I’ve abused thy clime, and oft, without 
a cause, : 

Cried out against my countrymen, their manners and 
their laws; 

Forgetting, thankless that I was, that first amongst 
the free, 

Stands, and shall stand for evermore, mine own 
countrie. 


And once more treading its green sod, and breathing 
its dear air, 

I’ll never stir from it again in search of realms 
more fair; 

I'll never vaunt of pleasant France or sunny Italy, 

But live in peace, and die in my own countrie. 


YOUTHFUL HAMLET. 


Tue Merchant of Venice, as performed at the Hay- 
market on Monday, with Mr. Wallack as Shylock, 
was no novelty; neither is it likely to become more 
familiar by repetition, since it could only be useful 
asa foil to the forthcoming representation of it at 
Drury: and the appearance of Master George 
Webster as Hamlet was a novelty of such a pre- 
posterous kind that it did not deserve the toleration 
it met with. It was ludicrous to see a little round- 
faced boy, fresh from school, strutting about in the 
costume of Hamlet, instead of a frock and trousers ; 
and worse than absurd to hear him bawling out at 
the top of his childish treble passionate speeches 
that strong emotion alone = from sounding of- 
fensive: when the Tom Thumb Hamlet, after kill- 
ing the Giant Polonius, rates his Ogress mother, one 
expected she would have whipped the naughty boy, 
and taken away those pretty playthings, the sword 
and badge, till he learned to behave better. As far 
as the child himself is concerned, this premature ex- 
ertion is calculated rather to mar than to make a fine 


actor.—Spectator, Dec. 25. 
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THE EAST. 


[Compiled from the Asiatic Journal, published December 9, 
184], in oA 


Tue dates of the journals brought by this month’s 
mail are as follow:—Calcutta, to the 22nd October; 
Madras, to the 23rd October; Bombay, to the Ist No- 
vember ; Agra, to the 21st October ; Affghanistan, to the 
7th October ; and Ceylon, to the 22nd Uctober. There 
had been no arrival from China previous to the depar- 
ture of ihe steamer from Bombay. 

The papers are remarkable for their barrenness ; we 
scarcely remember a mail which has furnished less food 
for curiosity. The affairs of Affghanistan are compara- 
tively tranquil; the Zemindawur district seems restored 
to quiet, and our force in the field is broken UP. The 
success gained over Akhtar Khan by Capt. Griffin’s de- 
tachment annihilated the strength of the rebels, as they 
are termed. An expedition had proceeded into the Zoor- 
mut valley, to the N. E. of Cabul, and another into the 
‘Teereen country, north of Candahar. The object of both 
is the same, to compel the payment of revenue to Shah 
Shooja. This odious office, and prejudice against our 
religion, will render the task we have undertaken, of 
composing civil discord in the Affghan country, one of in- 
finite labour and difficulty. ‘* The question, as far as 
Affghanistan is concerned,’’ observes the Bombay Times, 
** ig not so much of popularity between the present and 
the ex-ruler of Cabul, or between the political feelings 
of the Barukzyes, Suddozyes, and the Dooranees, as it 
is a powerful and religious feeling generally against us, 
and increased by our enforcement of tribute in the name 
of the present Shah. This point alone caused the ex- 


citements in the Zamin-dawur district, and this must 
ever be a fruitful source of contention, with a aa 
owning only independent chief-ships, and accustomed to 
resist with the sword any attemps made by their own 
rulers to levy a tribute which the 
= to acknowledge nominally.” 

U 


seem only dis- 
he restoration of 

isseer Khan to his family rights, though inconsistent 
with the policy at first adopted by us, appears to have 
had chenly a wholesome effect in Beloochistan. There 
is no disgrace in acknowledging and correcting a 
false step: ‘‘ We set up a new king; he is driven out, 
and we ve a world of trouble and expense with the 
wild mountaineers, which terminates by our restoring the 
throne to the old family, and putting upon it the son of 
the former chief.’’ 

The appointment of Sir William Macnaghten to the 
governorship of Bombay seems to give very general satis- 
faction in Scinde; the more so, as our troops will have 
at the head of affairs one thoroughly conversant with the 
countries now occupied by British troops. 

The Punjab is not likely to be the theatre of warlike 
operations at present. The encroachments of the Sikhs 
upon the territories, under the control of the Chinese em- 
pire, in Tibet, have provoked the jealousy of the Ne- 

alese, and ovr mediation between ‘the states will pro- 

ably be invited, or tendered without invitation. A force 
of some magnitude was collecting for operations in Bun- 
delkund. 

The only part of this month’s Indian intelligence which 
is of a stimulating quality, relates to the proceedings of 
the Burmese ruler, who, it appears, was moving towards 
Rangoon with an immense army, without any declared 
object. The measures adopted by the Indian Government 
indicate, at least, a distrust of his intentions, and a 
prudent resolution to be prepared for the worst. 

The probable views and policy of Tharawadi can only 
be surmised from his conduct and declarations when he 
was in direct communication with us, during the short 
period in which a British resident was permitied to reside 
at his court, and from his proceedings since that time. If 
there were no other consilaaptiona, which operated upon 
his fears or his mee, the conclusion would be irre- 
sistible, that he is bent upon war with us; yet even then 
it is difficult to conceive that he should have suffered the 
most favourable opportunities for striking a blow with 
effect to = by. 

It will be recollected that, from the first moment when 
success crowned his intrigues against his unhappy brother, 
he not only did not conceal, but obtruded offensively, his 


for several years, was treated by the latter with inten. 
tional disrespect, offered to him not individually or per. 
sonally, but as the representative of the British in 
and Tharawadi took the earliest occasion to denounce in 
his presence the treaty of Yandaboo, and to proclaim the 
strange doctrine, that it was a compact formed with the 
late government only, and not binding upon him. Over 
and over again, he declared that it might be an English 
custom, but it was not a Burmese custom, for a treaty 1 
exist in force afier the death or removal of the i 
who made it; and that he was determined to restore a 
relations of the two countries to precisely the same posi. 
tion in which they stood previous to the war. “My 
brother’s reign was a bad one,’’ he is said to have ob. 
served ; ‘‘I desire to replace every thing in the excellent 
condition in which it was during the reign of my grand: 
father and ancestor Alompra.”’ 

These sentiments were not produced, as some im. 
agined, by the fumes of that intoxication which was 
probably inspired by the unexpected realization of his 
ambitious views; they were deliberately formed, and 
they have been perseveringly acted upon down to the 
present time. Colonel Burney was constrained, by avir. 
tual refusal to acknowledge him in his official ity, 
to withdraw from the court. Major Benson and ( 
McLeod were treated with studied indignity, and in fact 
forced to retire from the country. One of the mostim- 
portant stipulations in the treaty of Yandaboo has, there. 
fore, been violated, and there can be no reason to doubt, 
that the territorial cessions made to us under the same 
treaty would be resumed, if the king felt that he was 
strong enough to encounter a war with us. If 
ome and national mortification, and a desire to strengthen 

is hold upon the popularity of his subjects by i 
the empire of Alompra, did not prompt him to 
our possesion of Tenasserim, Tavoy, and Assam with 
ealousy, the flourishing condition which these provinces 
ve attained in our hands might well excite his cupidity. 
But with all the bad passions of an eastern despot, Tha- 
rawadi is not deficient in sagacity and discernment, He 
eannot be ignorant of our power, of the bravery of our 
army, and t e efficiency of our steam navy, whilst he 
knows that his authority is still insecure. prompt 
vengeance which has alighted upon every state around 
him, China not excluded, that has affronted us, must 
instil a silent lesson, however, reluctantly acquired, of 
caution and forbearance. Our opinion, therefore, is; that 
war will not be initiated by the Burmese monarch. 
Whether it would be politic to take advantage of the 
presence of our force to insist upon the fulfilmeut of the 
treaty of Yandaboo, is worthy of consideration. If the 
acceptance of aresident at the Court of Peking be one 
of the conditions sine qua non which our plenipotentiary 
in China is to insist upon, we should not suffer so den- 
gerous a precedent as that of the same stipulation re- 
maining unfulfilled in the Burmese treaty by one of the 
tributaries of China. i 

It is well known that Colonel Barney, in 18%, 
strongly urged the adoption of some measure of 
demonstration towards the Burmese sovereign, in 
to compel him to acknowledge the treaty, whieh, at tht 
period, would have been easily accomplished. It has 
since appeared, that the Indian Government were 100 
fully occupied with the Affghan project to bestow the 
time, money, and force requisite for such a scheme, 
which might have involved us in another war with Ava. 

Amongst the d tic incidents at the presidencies, ¥¢ 
may notice the formation at Calcutta of a native society 
‘‘ for the amelioration of India,” one of the effects pro 
duced by asaciety at home, whose proceedings, it a ae 
ebeerved, ‘appear to be dictated more by hatred to the 
East-India Company than by love to India. The in 
structions to the native press to ‘‘ write continually 
political eiteen. pointing ~- the evils os 
ment,”’ have been apparently suggested to th 
order to produce a system of “* et p.” The denn 
on the frontier of the Nizam’s territories and in 
southern Mahratta country show a diseased 
the body politic, which some writers ascribe not to (Ta- 








sient but permanent causes. One of those sppelling ¢t- 
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unples of infatuation, now fortunately so rare—a suttee 
—has taken place at Jaulnah, not within the British can- 
woment, but in the Nizam’s territory. Success appears 
attend the experiment of the American cultivation of 
Indian cotton in the Madras territories, where the planters 
have, by perseverance, overcome the greatest obstacle, 
the beckveardness and obstinacy of the native cultiva- 
tors. 


Thelatest advices from Australasia represent the finan- 
al embarrassments of those colonies as still affecting 
all commercial and monetary transactions. The expe- 
dition despatched from South Australia against the pre- 


datory aborigines on the Murray failed, as the report of 
Major O’ Halloran would make it appear, because he was 
restrained, under the recent orders from home, from 
measures of severity towards the blacks. The state- 
ments made by Mr. Threlkeld will convince all dispas- 
sonate persons that this restrictiog would have been ad- 
vantageously imposed long ago. 
CALCUTTA. 


Native Society for the Amelioration of India.—In pur- 
suance of an advertisement in the Probhakur, a public 
meeting of native gentlemen was held on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, on the premises of the late Baboo Comul Bose, for 
the pul of taking into consideration the best means 
ofameliorating their political condition. It was convened 
by the conductors of the native press, and was numerously 
and respectably attended. Several resolutions were pass- 
ed unanimously ; among which were the following: Ist. 
That the Society unite and co-operate with the British 
India Society for the attainment of its objects. 2nd. 
That an English journal be established to advocate the 
rights of the natives. 3rd. That a petition be sent to 
the ial Parliament of Great Britain for the redress 
of their Demag 4th. That all men, without dis- 
tinction of colour, creed, or sect, be admitted into the 
Society. 5th. That twenty-four gentlemen be annually 
chosen to constitute the managing committee. After the 
resolutions were ied, twenty-four members were 

to compose the managing committee for the pre- 
sent year. At the conclusion, a Bengalee translation of 
oelhen, written in English by Baboo Sarroda Prosaud 
Ghose, was read to the meeting by Baboo Greesh Chun- 
der Banoorjee. The Society is denominated ‘* Dashu- 
nee Shubah,”” which signifies ‘‘ Society for the 
Amelioration of India.’’ 

The address is an inflated composition. It commences 
tus: “ Ever since the commencement of British supre- 
macy in this country, the policy of our present rulers 
been to deprive us of the enjoyment of political liberty. 
This is a fact well known to every one who views their 

tion in its effects upon our condition. There 
a many circumstances which tend to corroborate 
the truth of my assertion ; but I shall be satisfied with the 
mention of one, since that alone will be sufficient for my 
purpose. The administration of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of this country has, a few years since, been en- 
trusted to the hands of six gentlemen, who compose 
Council of India. These gentlemen enact laws for the 
— of millions of human beings who acknow- 
ige subjection to British sway, without taking their 
opimon as to the tendency of those laws which purport 
 beconducive to their welfare. We are thus rendered 
ignorant of what passes within the council-chamber ; and 
ice is the reason that we are so often governed by laws 
have a pernicious tendency to occhsion and per- 
te our political Speen. Since we have no 
and in the constitution of this country, and since nothing 
lave vernor-General in Council to govern us b 
as conducive to our prosperity, if, therefore, soun 
Just, and equitable laws be now and then enacted for our 
ment, their enactment should be atttributed to our 

‘une and to the good sense and liberal disposition of 

enactors.”” 
wnter then makes some quotations from the 
Pleasures of Hope, Paradise Lost, Childe Harold, and 
Thomson's Seasons and concludes with calling upon the 
Soden? unite and co-operate with the British India 
ther which has for its object ‘‘ the improvement of 
senrated condition”’ and the removal of their griev- 
ie He likewise appeals strongly to the conductors 
batve preas to afford ‘‘ their aid in the glorious 
“suse,” in the following manner: ‘ They are to write 
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continually on political subjects, pointing out the evils of 
the Government, to ‘ate } means by which these 
evils can be remedied ; in the same manner as the gen- 
tlemen of the British India Society are doing at present. 
As in the case of the natural body, the medicine adminis- 
tered for the cure of the disease should be according to 
the nature of the disease, otherwise it cannot produce the 
intended effect ; so with respect to the body politic, the 
sore which excoriates its vitals, requires, for being healed, 
plaster adequate for the purpose, else it will continue to 
injure the system. Therefore, as our misery has pro- 
ceeded from the oppression of the Government, so, in 
order to remove our E gp pny a on, should be put to 
that oppression; and this can be effected by the said 
gentlemen writing on political subjects in the manner 
above alluded to.’ 

The writer of this address is stated. to be one of the 
alumni of the Hindu College, and a very intelligent 


youth, 

The Friend of India, in the course of its address, with 
reference to the recommendation to unite with the Bri- 
tish India Society, observes justly: ‘‘ This union, to be 
of any benefit to that Society, or to this country, must be 
grounded upon a determination to abandon all these 
sweeping declarations of oppression, and to attend only 
to practical removable grievances. That Society has 
hitherto done little good, because it has dealt only in ex- 
aggerated oy ny oe of misery, which appear to be 
dictated more by hatred to the East-India Company than 
by love to India.’’ 

The encroachments of the Sikhs upon the Celestial Em- 
ire still continue, and have indeed reached an extent 
kely to attract attention, if it be not altogether absorbed 
by the proceedings of the outer barbarians at Canton ; 
but Zorawar Singh and his victorious Sikhs will hardly 
fail ere as to bring themselves —— enough to the 
notice of the Court of Pekin. By the latest accounts, 
Zorowar Singh continued to advance into Tibet, driving 
the armed and unarmed inhabitants before him like 
sheep. He is now on the Eastern side of the Mansa- 
rowar Lake, and having driven out the Deb and his 
forces, has got possession of Tukakote without resist- 
ance. This a large commercial town in a fine valley, 
said to be nearly as extensive as that of Nepal. e 
whole of the country, marked in our maps as Tibet, is 
governed by a Chinese viceroy at Lassa. ‘This function- 
ary seems to take no steps for the protection of the peo- 
ple entrusted to his care, or to prevent the dismember- 
ment of the Celestial Empire. The mountainous re- 

ions which he controls, are said to be 1,300 miles in 
ength, and of proportionate breadth, and of all of which 
the Sikhs are now virtually masters.—Agra Ukhbar, Sep- 
tember 25. 

We lately mentioned that a report had gone forth of 
the probability that exists of a collision between the 
Sikhs and Nepalese, in Thibet. We now learn, that 
the Hon. Mr. Erskine, the successor of Col. Tapp in the 
Political Agency of Simla, has occasion to represent 


the | to Government the advance of the Sikhs on the pro- 


vinces of Gurhwal and Kumaon, and from Ludakh, via 
Roodah and Gurtokh, to the vicinity of the Manasaro- 
vara Lake. The result of these communications is, as 
et, but imperfectly known, but there is reason to be- 
ieve, that the Governor-General has empowered Mr. 
Erskine to adopt the most decided tone in his conferences 
with the Sikh and Nepalese states, and further, that in 
the event of these powers persisting in their aggressive 
policy, we shall infallibly resort, on our part, to active 
immediate hostilities.—Jb., = 30. 

Marrying a Hindoo Widow.—Some time ago, Baboo 
Mothyial Seal offered a reward of Rs. 10,000 to the first 
Hindu youth who would marry a widow. Hitherto, no 
one has been bold enough to win this prize; but a case 
is likely soon to happen. A respectable native young 
man, brought up at the Hindu College, is negociating a 
marriage with a youthful widow, also respectably con- 
nected. The principals in the matter are, says our in- 
formant, and ears enamoured of each other, and are 
both restlessly anxious for the nuptials. The guardians 
of the female, also, are not inst it; so, in all likeli- 
hood, an important example, favourable to the extinction 
of one of the most barbarous of Hindu customs, is likely 
to be set by this young man to his countrymen at large. 
—Hurkaru, Oct. 9. 
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A Conscwus Miser —The Hurkaru, in announcing the 
death of Col. Denby, at Simla, on the 26th September, 
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a hundred acres allotted to their charge. Th . 
and preparation of the farm at Erode commen y eins 


states that ‘‘ he perished from sheer inanition—having de- | than the others, and the plantations are therefore more 


nied himself even rotee mukhun! He d 
worth from a lac and a half to two lacs of rupees, which 
will be a consolation, probably, to some young nephews 
or nieces, for he was himself a single man. He had some 
time since been enjoined to go to ‘England on account of 


his health; but he confessed to some of his acquaintance, 
that he derived too much enjoyment from ‘ accumulat- 
ing" to forego it even for the sake of health itself.”’ 


he Gazette contains an advertisement announcing 
that twenty scholarships were to be open to public com- 
petition in the following Government institutions, on the 
Ist of October, viz.—Madrassa, Hindu College, and 
College of Mahommud Mohsin, Hooghly, Sanscrit Col- 
lege (Calcutta,) Dacca, and Benares. The value of 
these scholarships is Rs. 8 a month for the junior scho- 
larships, which will be held for four years, or, under par- 
ticular circumstances, for a longer period; and Rs. 15 
for the senior Oriental, and Rs. 30 for the senior English 
scholarships, which will be held for two or more years. 
One senior scholarship, given by the Rajah of Burdwan 
in the Hindu College, is valued at Rs. 40 a month, and 
will be held for four years. 

A very atrocious case of murder occurred in the Delhi 

District. Gunga Bishen, so long known to the European 
residents of Delhi as the choudree of hackeries, and who 
was extensively engaged in farming speculations, having 
carried points against the zemindars of two villages bor- 
dering on_ his own zemindaree of Bodera, was, in open 
daylight, first stabbed by a man, who was sitting with 
him at his own door, and then cut up in pieces by several 
others. The assassins are supposed to have escaped into 
the adjoining independent territory of the Jhujhur Na- 
wab. 
The press, long known in Calcutta as the Church 
Mission Press, the property of the Church Missionary 
Society, has been given up, and the establishment dis- 
banded. 

The Calcutta Star, October 1, says: ‘‘ Another in- 
stance of the remarkable phenomenon, the falling of 
fish, occurred on Wednesday last, in the neighbourhood 
of the salt-water lakes, when, after a heavy shower of 
rain, many small fish, resembling white bait, were dis- 
covered sprinkled over the fields. Many persons were 
eye-witnesses of the circumstance.”’ 

The foundation-stone of a college at Bareilly was laid 
on the 16th September. 

As Capt. J. R. Lumsden, of the 63rd N. I., senior as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Arracan, was bathing, as 
usual, at Khyook-Phyoo, on the morning of the 29th 
September, a shark carried off one of his legs. The 
wound is said to have been ‘‘the most ghastly ever be- 
held ;’’ the bone was laid bare from the knee to about 
ten or eleven inches up the thigh. The poor fellow 
showed his bravery to the last, attacking and beating off 
the animal, until Lieuts. Nation and Skeane, who were 
bathing with him, swam to his assistance, and brought 
him on shore. His left hand must have been in the 
shark’s mouth, as the wrist was much lacerated. He 
was sensible for a short time after he was landed, and 
spoke several times. The last words he uttered, on he- 
ing brought into Lieut. Nation’s bungalow, were ‘‘ Oh! 
it is getting very dark,’’ and he soon after expired. 

Dost Mahomed Khan and his two sons had arrived at 
Allahabad. 

The Englishman, October 20, states that Lord Auck- 
land had positively refused to allow a Russian prince per- 
mission to travel in the Punjab. 

The same paper, in announcing the arrival at Calcutta 
of M. Barbé, a French missionary from Burmah, and 
who has been on the most intimate terms with Thara- 
wadi, says that he had been reported to our government 


as @ spy. 
MADRAS. 


Cotton Planting.—We stated that the cotton-planting 
experiment was fairly commenced in Coimbatoor; we have 
now further information that good progress is being made. 
The American cotton-planters, of whose zeal and dili- 
gence in their new undertaking we are pleased to hear a 
very favourable account, are for this year located on three 
farms, one at Errode and two at Coimbatoor, having each 


ied, however, | forward at that place, the seed havin 


v ; generally 
up in them. ‘The young plants already show five or six 
leaves, and are promising most favourably. The land 
obtained at Coinrbatoor is pronounced by the planters to 
be most excellent: it is a fine rich black soil, which the 
American plough turns up with great effect. Some part 
of this land is already sown, and from its superior quality 
the planters anticipate the best results; the opinion of 
one of them, Mr. Hawley, being, that for the cultivation 
of the New Orleans cotton the soil and climate of Coin. 
batoor are most favourable ; and that, if the weather is 
seasonable, a fair _ ect of success awaits the object of 
his experiment. On this important head, we may further 
observe, that not only is the climate considered very eon. 
genial to the growth and staple of this product, but the 
soil itself is stated nearly to resemble the alluvial mould 
of the valley of the Mississippi. We extract from the 
letter of an able correspondent, which contains informa. 
tion of a practical nature :—‘‘ The American 
have answered admirably, one pair of bullocks, not 
ony superior to the common cattle of the country, 
ragging the plough with ease, working generally from 
six A. M. to twelve, and from two P. M. to sunset. A new 
description of yoke, manufactured under the superintend. 
ence of one of the — 7 Mr. Simpson, has been used 
for working the ploughs. These yokes are fastened to 
the bullocks with yoke-bows made of rattan, or of any 
wood that will bend ; and which, keeping the bullocks well 
together, have a great advantage over the country yoke, 
not only in this respect, but in Toles out the lines. The 
ryots were of course awkward at first in the management 
of the plough, but a little practice soon reconciled them 
to its use, and they are now becoming even skilful in 
their vocation, the planters declaring that some portion of 
their land was as well ploughed as any they had seen ia 








America. This is cheering, and shows what can be done 
by the energetic and skilful superintendence of practical 
men. ‘The natives come in numbers to watch the agr- 
cultural operations going forward. It is of course prema- 
ture to suppose that they will themselves adopt them, 
until their results are ascertained, and their success placed 





por ew a misgiving or doubt. They, for the most par, 
acknowledge the method of cultivation now p su- 
perior to their own, considering, however, the expense 


| of it beyond their means ; as that all new exper- 


ments, especially when managed by the Government, 
must necessarily be costly at the commencement; 
secondly, that if the produce is greater, the outlay must 
keep pace with it.’’ From the now ascert conge- 
niality of soil and climate to the American staple, the - 
terest taken by the ratives in the experiment, and the 
speedy success of a inode of operation new to their he 
we are induced to hope for the best results from this ex- 
as which, if it succeeds in age | the home ma- 
et to this important product of our soil, and pr 
a large export of East-India cotton to England, will prove 
one of the greatest benefits to this country W 
been extended to it under the English sway.—Speclaler, 


. 29. 2 
e hear from Coimbatoor that, so far as can be judged 


from the present appearance of the plant, the promise of 
the experimental cotton farm is most encouraging, #7 
if no adverse circumstance intervene, it must do 
We are assured, notwithstanding, that the gor 
has, so far, been a very up-hill business, nor can the dit 
ficulties yet be considered over. We trust, howevtt, 
that the powerful aid of Government, and a 
past experience, will do much to smooth the = 
whatever difficulties may yet be interposed between 
present infant state of the experiment and its successfil 
termination.—Jb., Oct. 9. ; an 
uman Sacrifices in Khoond.—Active measures ? 

being taken by the Madras authorities for the a 
of the murderous practices which, under the et in te 
gion, have been for so long a time celebrat by 
Khoond territories, and winked at, if not allowed, this 
pea pre Goveruaet- Li . 

ighly desirable object, a political agent 18,  ® 
be immediately sent to the blood-stained peg 








special instructions on the part of Government te 
| its barbarous people, that human ces must 
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goed by all under British rule. The agent is to be ac- 

mpanied by a small military force, consisting of two 
: panies of N. I., to be furnished by the corps serving 
x Russell Kondah, and to be under Captain Rochfort.— 


Herald, Sept. 25. 

Syltee —We are surprised to learn. from a correspon- 
deotat Jaulnah, that a suttee was perpetrated at that sta- 
i on the Ist inst. We presume, however, that this 
roliing scene could not have taken piace within the 
ea of the cantonment, since the British authorities 
yuld doubtless have interfered to prevent such an in- 
sement of what, thanks to our late Governor-Gene- 
nl, bas become the law of the land, though unable be- 
yond their own lines to offer any direct interference with 
ihe Nizam’s subjects. ‘The particulars of this atrocious 
wemony we give in the words of our correspondent, as 


ich brahmin died (I believe) on the 30th ult., and 
m the following morning it was bruited that a suttee 
would take place in the course of the day, the widow of 
pe eet having, by the advice of the brahmins, de- 
ymined on sacrificing herself upon the funeral pyre of 
ir husband. I attended the dreadful spectacle, which 
ms conducted much as described by those who have 
winessed the like before. About three thousand persons 
were congregated on the occasion. The widow walked 
mwund amongst them, distributing her valuables as she 
psed, and salaaming to the assembled persons. She 
then walked to the pile of wood, &c., and seating herself 
ait, requested to have her husband’s head placed in her 
\p, but this was denied her, and the poor victim was 
eed to lay herself down by the side of the corpse. The 
wendant brahmins, however, told her not to attempt the 
aifice if she did not feel equal to support the torture. 
Her resolution was unchangeable, and she repeated that 
itwas her determination to be a suttee, and that she had 
wfear of the agony attendant thereon. The woman was 
ten warned against attempting to escape from the pile 
dier the fire should be lighted, as she would be instantly 
thrown back into the ioenes by the attendant priests. 
The wretches were, however, saved all trouble on this 
pwticular, as the poor creature, under the extremity of 
urture, made not an effort even to rise, and only scream- 
tout, ‘My God! my God!’ until past utterance. Such 
we thescene enacted at Jaulnah on the Ist inst., a scene 
disgraceful to the Government that can even give its tacit 
= to such deeds of atrocity !’"—JU. S. Gaz., 


BOMBAY. 


Swthern Mahratta Country—From Dharwar, we 
tam that the Rajpoot, who endeavoured to corrupt some 
ifthe Sepoys of the 7th, has been sentenced to death, 
wih about 110 of the Bedamee insurgents; the names 
the principal leaders are Nursoo Dulhatboy (the 
ind brahmin,) Kistnapah, Koheran, jemadar, Talub, 
Ghoolaum Housseyn, Mahuld, ard Sallaam. The brah- 
a , however, that he will starve himself to 


tah, as he will never die by the hands of the execu- 
tner—U7. S$. Gaz., S 28. 

From our Belgaum correspondent we learn that the 
Yiole of the Arabs taken at Bedamee have been tried 


indsentenced to death. The commission is now trying 
tout thirty or at of our own subjects, who aided the 
{nbs ; four of the latter have suffered the last penalty of 
lw, but surely the Government cannot intend that 
le of these unfortunate men are to be treated as 
: | are not and never were our subjects; and as 
rs, if nothing will satisfy vengeance but the for- 
of their lives, let the execution be a military one. 
or four of the prisoners turned Queen’s evidence, 

nd no doubt will be spared.—Gaz., Sept. 29. 
from Dharwar we have letters dated to the 5th inst. 
a nee of the Arabs is in some measure quelled, 
the a“ ¥ begin to move back to regain their former 
a The fort at Nepanee is being nearly destroyed, 
mevent the Arabs entrenching themselves in it. The 
eae 1s to be opposite the inner gate from the glacis, 
oo the causeway will go across the ditch through a 
ante and the inner wall, and so on through the re- 
sander of the work, when you are in the palace at once, 
- havin, to pass, as before, between two towers, 
« bridge of piles, then for a considerable distance 
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between two looped walls for some hundred yards, and 
eventually two strong gates, &c. &c. &c. The es- 
carps to be blown into the trench, as well as the ‘coun- 
terscarp. A correspondent says, ‘‘I am really sorry for 
the destruction of so strong and beautiful a place ; surely 
it were better to garrison it with British troops well sup- 
plied. It is not 20,000 that would then take 1t.’’ 

Aden.—From the time of the arrival of the Auckland 
to her departure, great bustle had prevailed in Aden. 
The troops had hardly landed from the steamer, when 
orders were suddenly given for the march of four hun- 
dred Europeans | two hundred natives with a 12- 
pounder howitzer. The object was to surprise a party of 
Arabs at a large solitary house or tower, called after its 
owner Sheikh Maida, and also to destroy it and another 
large house used for the meeting of the chiefs in the vil- 
lage of Sheikh Othman. The force found the — 
gone, but that so recently, that their ovens were still 
warm, and the cakes stood by ready to be put into them. 
The place was at once blownup. A march of nearly 
forty miles was accomplished in twenty-four hours— 
twelve hours exposed to the sun, and five hours under 
the fire of the enemy. The Arabs proved excellent 
skirmishers, and continued for a long time to maintain a 

lling fire; one man of H. M.’s 6th and three of the 

acy regt. were slightly wounded, and one o 
H. M.’s 6th died of coup de soleil. Lieut. Baillie, of the 
artillery, was severely wounded by a ball, which struck 
his cheek and grazed his forehead. The detachment 
was commanded by Lieut.-Col. Pennycuick.— Times, 
Oct. 20. Ste 

The trade and population of Aden are rapidly increas- 
ing. The influx of new inhabitants is chiefly from 

ocha, and is ascribed to the oppressive conduct of the 
sherreff of that place, who imposes such heavy taxes on 
the townspeople, that they are glad to leave. 

Herat.—We had entertained a hope that our troops 
would shortly have been withdrawn from the trying and 
unhealthy climate to which they have so long been ex- 
posed. Recent intelligence, however, intimates that their 
stay west of the Indus will be a protracted one, and 
fraught with still greater difficulties to the troops, whose 
expectations to be relieved have so often been in the 
sequel groundless, that despair is working its sad influ- 
ence amongst them, and diseases become more preva- 
lent. hadi movement is about to be made in the di- 
rection of Candahar, or Herat. The 2lst Regt. N.L, 
H.M.'s 40th Regt., and some horse artillery from 
Quetta, are under orders to proceed to Candahar, and 
from thence to some other place not yet known. It is 
fair to suppose, from the present state of Afighanistan, 
and the amount of troops already there, the destination 
of the Bombay troops, seemingly going to Candahar, is 
not for that quarter ; but their services may be required 
at Herat. The heavy battery which was sent to Sukkur 
from Bombay, and intended for Herat, it appears, is not 
to go; and this strengthens the report that Kamrah has 
applied to our Government for assistance to eject Yar 
Mahomed, his prime minister and master. e learn 
on good authority that the head-quarters of the force 
were to have moved towards Dadur about the 10th inst., 
and that, after arrangements had been entered into with 
the hill tribes, the whole of the troops were to be with- 
drawn, with the exception of the 20th Regt., which was 
intended to be stationed at Dadur.—Gaz., Oct. 27. 

Parsee priest, named Asfandianjee Framjee, has 
published a ‘‘ Refutation of the Statement of Dr. Wil- 
son against the Parsee Religion.’’ The work is printed in 
English and Gujerattee. Asfandianjee Framjee, in the 
course of his animadversions, makes frequent complaint 
that Dr. Wilson has quoted passages not to be found in 
any of the sacred books of the Parsees, or even in their 
uncanonical works, and challenges the production of 
books containing the passages quoted in the doctor’s 
lecture. 

An augmentation of the number of officers will almost 
immediately take place in the higher grades of the Indian 
navy. Two captains and four commanders will be added 
to the present establishment. The greatest difficulty has 
been experienced in finding officers of suitable rank to 
command the numerous steam frigates which have been 
recently equipped at this port. The rank of mate is 
also to be introduced into the Indian navy, and will, in 
accordance with the practice of her Majesty’s service, be 
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conferred on all midshipmen who have served six years 
and passed the requisite examinations. 

The U. S. Gazette mentions that the Rajah of Sawunt 
Warree has intimated to the Bombay Government that 
he would rather resign his sovereignty, and retire with- 
out pension or allowance to some other part of India, 
leaving the authorities of the presidency to do with his 

ions whatever it may please them, than remain 
under the intolerable yoke of the dewan which they have 
im upon him. 
he October mail carried to Europe 26,075 letters and 
10,214 newspapers, making in all 36,289 covers, in 63 
boxes. 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has pneed at the disposal of the 
Bombay Government a further sum of fifty thousand ru- 
pees. for the pupae of expediting the erection of the 
native hospital. ‘The entire amount of Jamsetjee’s do- 
nations to the projected institution now amounts to more 
than a lac and a half of rupees. The worthy donor 
has expressed ‘‘ an earnest hope and confident assurance 
that the liberality of Government will be extended to the 
supplying whatever other funds may be necessary.” 
The Geremanees in Council, in accepting the second do- 
nation, deservedly complimented Jamsetjee on his 
munificence, and has intimated an intention of naming 
the edifice, when completed, the ‘‘ Jamsetjee Hospital.’ 


SINGAPORE. 


Intelligence has been brought of the death of Moham- 
med Shah, Sultan of Lingin, and from the conspicuous 
rank and position he occupied among the Malayan 
princes, this event has been the theme of extensive 
gossip among the higher circles of Malayan life in Singa- 
pore. With him, according to the Malays (notwithstand- 
ing that he leaves a son to succeed him) the glory is de- 
parted from the house of Johore. He was the grandson 
of the last sultan that could be said to hold sway over the 
old empire of Johore, who died in 1810-11; and his fa- 
ther, Sultan Abdulrahman, is universally believed by the 
Malays to have been the only legitimate son of that 
prince ; although that honour was assigned by our go- 
vernment, perhaps from motives of convenience, to ano- 
ther son, Tuanku Long, afterwards known as Sultan 
Houssain, with whom we negociated for the transfer of 
Singapore to British rule ; while it was in virtue of an al- 
leged grant from the other brother Abdulrahman, that 
the Dutch laid claim to the possession of Singapore, only 
withdrawing their objections to our occupation by the 
treaty of 1824. The attainments of the deceased prince 
were ri table, as he could not only read and write 
with perfect facility, which very few Malay rajahs can 
do at all, but he was conversant with all that the Malay 
| e has to boast of in the shape of literature, and 
was oteeades intelligent and of an enquiring turn. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he laboured under the imputation of 
patronizing those predatory pursuits to which his country- 
men are so much addicted ; but this-was a charge which, 
whether well or ill founded, few or none of the Mala 
rajahs at the time escaped, and it has often been asserted, 
perhaps on as good grounds, that he endeavoured to sup- 
press instead of encouraging piracy. Altogether it may 
be said that he formed a better specimen of the Malay 
rajah than in all probability he leaves behind him. 

Another circumstance that has contributed to ruffle 
Malayan politics is the arrival in this place of the Datu 
Band’hara of Pahang, whose visit is understood to be 
connected with the installation of a new Rajah of Johore, 
that dignity having been left vacant by the death of Sul- 
tan Houssain, in 1835. Three candidates present them- 
selves for this empty honour ; y= & the present Tum- 
mongong of Singapore; Abdul Jalil, a natural son; and 
Tuanku Ali, the only legitimate son of the late sultan. 
The claims of the latter are undoubted ; but such is the 

1 occasioned by the low amours of his mother— 
the sultana—and such the disgust with which the family 
isregarded among the Malays, by her having given in 
marriage a daughter of the sultan to a low Kling adven- 
turer, who was also her own paramour, that the voice of 
the Malayan magnates is far from being loud in favour of 
the Tuanku Ali. As to the pretensions of Tummon- 
gong, we are not exactly aware upon what ground he 
seeks to establish a claim to the sceptre of Johore; but 
he is said to be despatching expresses to the neighbour- 
ing chiefs almost every hour.—Free Press, Aug. 5. 


EAST. 


BURMAH. 


The king of Burmah has at last turned hi 
the capital. ‘The general information ad Cask won 
port is, that, early in the present month, the princes and 
woongyees of the empire embarked on board their boats 
and that his Majesty would positively commence his de. 
scent on the river on the 6th inst. His capi : 
left in charge of two of his confidential frien 
kara prince and another woongyee. These 
a on whom he mong 

ind him. Animmense mass of the population accom 
panies his Majesty; some say 200,000 in all, of whom 
nearly one-half are well armed and prepared for imme. 
diate service. A greater number of gun-boats, or war. 
boats, must of necessity have been put in Tequisition, and 
fitted out for this expedition, and a vessel of about 9 
tons, built for river navigation, is attached to the squadron, 
This naval armanent is to be increased in Rangoon, » 
orders have arrived there, brought by a special messen: 


r, to procure, or cause to be constructed, several more 
will 


ats, ~ one or pe large. sone His Maj 
arrive at Rangoon, if no accident impedes his 
—- ~ mi ~ of next — - — 

ut why is he coming ? is the constant] i 
tion. Is t not — = the abject‘ his _ 
ment, accompanied by so much ‘‘ pomp i ) 
should be a profound secret ? We think that euspigen 
of the peaceful intentions of his Majesty are not excited 
among the natives and foreign residents here without 
good reason. We have long heard it said, and read it j 
print, that Tharawaddee is not fool enough, nor mad 
enough, to make an attempt to recover these provi 
by attacking our military at Maulmain. We 
is sufficiently possessed of both these qualities, 
large mixture of cunning and deceit, and that if he thi 
circumstances are favourable on his arrival at 1 
he will not hesitate to do us mischief. If his object be 
only pleasure or religion, as some say it is, it would ap- 
pear singular that he should surround himself with s 
song a military force, as, 2.Jording to universal report, 
he is bringing with him. To fulfil such an object, why, 
should he come ~~ for a military campaign? Be- 
sides, knowing, as must, that to approach our terri- 
tories with even ten thousand troops, and to erect 
stockades within sight of our cantonment, cannot bat 
awaken the — of our Government, why has he 
not, as a friendly power would do in such cases, conde- 
scended to acquaint our Government with his intentions, 
and declare openly that he has no wish or purpose to dis- 
turb the ae of the — During the unrecog- 
nized residency of Col. Benson, and afterwards of Capt. 
McLeod, at his capital, he heard of the frequent visits of 
our men-of-war and steamers at his port of , 
and of an accession of military strength of another 
Queen’s and native regiment at Maulmain, and bey 
us poapened for hostile operations. But, immediately | 
sees the residency withdrawn, he hears of a war with 
China, his sea-port is no longer visited by a man-of-war 
or steamer, aud an European regiment is withdrawn 
Maulmain. There is no difficulty in deciding, at 
what conclusions such an uninformed and unenligh 
mind as Tharawaddee’s would draw from such circum- 
stances, To him, it has no doubt _ that these 
thi could not happen unless our Government were 
har hed and had full occupation for its naval and mil- 
tary force elsewhere. It cannot have escaj 
that it was under the circumstances alluded to that be 
commenced raising his army, and signified his intenton 
of coming into close vicinity with these provinces.—Maul- 
main Chron., Sept. 22. 

The following extract of a letter from Rangoon con 
tains the latest intelligence ing the oy 
fist royal cortege. ] P is not, > ap aol much like 8 

ting party.—‘‘I went as 2 rome. 

the king at Surrawaddy Yea Ghnin three da: 
will reach nm in six or seven days 
whole of his family is along with him, 
every th he is of; there cannot 
least calculation, less then 15,000 or 18,000 
and small. The Prince of Prome, with the 
one day’s journey in advance of the , and 


of Pakhan one journey in the rear. Every 
woman, and child, belonging to the royal 
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ers of government and their followers, are ' 

wile the offic There. is only the oe woongye left | 
big wife and son are with the king. This 
hostile ; if their intentions were for | 

Tikel they would bring bag and bag- | 


in the train. 


war, it is very unll 

"—Cal. Hurk., Oct. 7. 
A letter from ae, dated September - ove _ 
«The inhabitants of Rangoon appear very quiet, but the | 
bs apn oid are i a — es of alarm, =~ 

it not for the considerable amount of property they 
on on their hands, they would gladly have Teft in the 
seamer for Maulmain. A very convincing proof of the | 
ity of a war, in the course of the ensuing cold | 
season, is, there is no one in the Tenasserim provinces ' 
who can form a better opinion of the policy and inten- | 
tions of the court of Ava than Messrs. S , Brown, and | 
Biden, who are, I believe, impressed with the firm belief 
that Tharawaddie is determined to attempt to recover 
the Tenasserim provinces, a measure certainly not very 
dfficalt in the present defenceless state of our military 
ition, in which the Government will now not sanction 
my alteration or improvement to be made in strengthen- 
ing our post, as they consider the gunboats a cient 
jon against any force the Burmese may attack us 

with, At Rangoon, the people are not at all anxious for 
awar, and have petitioned the king to that effect; so if 
we go to war it will be a very unpopular one. All the 


oficial authorities here think we are certain of having a 
stirmish soon with the Burmese.”’—Cal. Englishman, 
Oct 


. T 
Another correspondent writes to us:—‘‘ The Burmese 
continue to throw up stoekades, and erect batteries, on 
the Martaban side, and report says that the troops there 
ae receiving daily reinforcements. Capt. Halstead, of 
H. M. 8. Childers, returned on the 18th of September 
from atrip he had made, accompanied by the political 
agent, in a canoe up the river, about fifty miles. He ob- 
wrved a great many stockades and warlike prepara- 
tions, but received no molestation in the journey. Capt. 
Halstead, I believe, entertains a very strong idea that all 
this means mischief, and is very wisely taking all precau- 
tions in case of an outbreak ; but opimions are very much 
divided on the subject. The H. C. war steamer Proser- 
pine arrived here on the 16th, and will be despatched im- 
mediately with two of the gunboats in tow to some an- 
chorage up the river, asan advanced guard, and to watch 
the motions of the Burmese, for which she is eminently 
qualified by her light draught of water. The steamer 
Ganges arrived here yesterday, with stores and the re- 
mainder of the ae H. M. Childers.—P. 8. 
2nd Sept.—I open this. The commissioner and Capt. 
MeLeod are going up the river to-morrow morning in 
the Proserpine, to take the advanced guard of gunboats 
to their station, They say that the Governor of Beling 
sat Martaban, and that he said openly in the court-house 
that he hopes to live yet to drive the English out of the 
provinces. He was a stubborn old rascal in the last war.”’ 
e H.C. steamer Ganges, from Rangoon, reports 
that great preparations were making for receiving the 
king, whose approach had been more rapid than had 
lly been expected. The Ganges left Rangoon on 
y, when it was known that the king was at Sara- 
mah, some seventy or eighty miles above Rangoon; but 
"was uncertain how long he intended to remain at that 
Some said he would be there ten days, whilst 
others looked for his being at Rangoon before the full of 
Sennen, OF about to-day. It was expected that, on 
Sunday, the advanced guard, under the command of the 
rine of Prome, would arrive at Rangoon. The rear- 
is said to be under the command of the Prince of 
. ‘The new landing-place, erected at Rangoon 
tapressly for the king, is reported to be a very elegant 
Stucture, divided off into three pavilions, the centre one 
dand the two others green. The whole length of the 
has a richly carved balustrade, and the work alto- 
tt whose $ great credit to the Governor, by whom, and 
eer of .eXpense, it is said to have been erected in ho- 
Majesty.—Maulmain Chron. Extr., Sept. 29. 
ings of King Tharawaddie have produced 
ent in Calcutta, and ca the Govern- 


| stearner India. 
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steamer Forbes was despatched to Si , with 
orders for the iron steamers Medusa and Ariadne, on 
their way to China, to proceed to Rangoon, whither the 

erprize was also despatched. Proserpine 
steamer left the Hooghly for the ‘Tenasserim coast, on 
the 7th September, in a high state of efficiency. Her 
crew (with the exception of ten stokers) are Europeans, 
and her gunners are all picked men. H. M.’s regi- 
ment (Queen’s own,) 580 strong: embarked for Maulmein 
on the 15th October, in the Robarts and Thetis, and the 
The 47th N.I. was to embark for 
Khyook Phyoo. The Madras regiment at Midnapore 
was likewise to be sent to Arracan. ‘The barque Victoria 
sailed from Madras for Maulmein, on the 18th Septem- 
ber, with a detachment of dismounted horse artillery, 
and a detachment of H. M.’s 63d regiment, 108 rank and 
file; the whole under the charge of Capt. M‘Clellan, of 
the 33d N. I. 

The Hurkaru adds: ‘It is now stated that two. or 
three of the Barrackpore regiments are ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness, and that a company or detach- 
ment of European artillery is to proceed to the eastward. 
There can be little doubt that if 'Tharawaddie has any 
serious intentions in the Maulmein quarter, he has made 
preparations for a simultaneous move up the Aeng pass. 
So little apprehension has lately been created, relative to 
the designs of the court of Ava, that the Arracan frontier 


| is unusually weak ; in the last relief, only one N.I. regi- 


ment was apportioned between Chittagong and Khyook 
Phyoo, and the post guns at the latter place have no 
officer with them. Capt. Bogle, the commissioner of 
the Arracan provinces, who is now on a visit to the pre- 
sidency, returns immediately, to superintend the arrange- 
ments in that part of the world, and we have no doubt 
that the means of giving the enemy a warm reception, 
should they move upon our frontier, will be placed at his 
isposal. It is as necessary to be prepared in the one 
quarter as in the other. arawaddie will not bethink 
himself of driving us from Maulmein, without contem- 
lating also our expulsion from Ramree and Cheduba. 
if he attempts one, he will attempt both. The season 
has, fortunately, advanced so far, that, although the Ar- 
racan rains continue to a later period than those of Ben- 
gal, both the weather and the country will be in a very 
tolerable state, when the necessity arrives for our troops 
to be putin motion. In this respect we are very fortu- 
nate. If we are to have a brush with the Burmese, the 
first indications of the rupture could scarcely have pre- 
sented themselves at a more favourable season of the 
year. But we scarcely think that we shall have to avail 
ourselves of these advantages. It is well known that 
emissaries from the Chinese government have been en- 
deavouring to stir ‘Tharawaddie into action, and it is un- 

uestionable that these gentlemen have given him any 
thing but a correct notion of the state of affairs in that part 
of the world. 


PERSIA. 


The accounts from Persia state that the British mission 
had arrived at Tabreez, and was preparing to set out for 
Teheran. On the arrival of Sir cae cNeill at Ta- 
breez, he was received in a most distinguished manner; 
a guard of honour had been appointed to escort him to 
the capital. ‘The Shah wrote to him a highly compli- 
mentary letter, expressing the pleasure he felt at his re- 
turn. it was expected that British influence would gain 
the ascendant ; that of Russia was on the decline. France 
had lost all her influence. 

Some Lazarists had taken violent measures to convert 
the infidels. The Court of Persia, it is thought, will 
order the Lazarists and Jesuits to leave the country. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Mr. Threlkeld, who has been labouring amongst the 
aborigines for sixteen years, and has taken up his resi- 
dence at Ebenezer Lake, Macquarie Inlet, with the de- 
sign (hitherto without effect) of congregating them there, 
and civilizing them, in his last annual report, states some 
melancholy facts. He begins by observing, as an index 
of the spirt of some of the settlers, that, ‘‘ Early in 
1840, a person publicly boasted, ‘that prussic acid had 





been administered to the aborigines, at a station up = 
country, where they died about the place like rats ; 
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although, upon investigation, it was not substantiated, yet 
the vaunt of that individual, who boasted of its recur- 
rence as a capital way of getting rid of the blacks with- 
out troubling the Government, showed sufficiently what 
manner of spirit he was of.” He then mentions a va- 
pc of communications made to him by the aborigines, 
with whose language he is quite familiar, respecting nu- 
merous murders of blacks by white people. ‘‘ In March 
last,’’ he says, ‘‘a black from the interior was commit- 
ted, charged with murder ; and whilst detained in New- 
castle gaol, I visited him, accompanied by an aborigine 
who speaks his dialect; but, owing to the imperfect 
knowledge he had of our language, we couid only elicit 
that many blacks had been shot by the white people, 
amongst whom were shot the brothers of the prisoner; 
and that other blacks had killed the European for the 
murder of whom he was charged.’’ The aborigines be- 
ing held incompetent to give evidence in a court of law, 
no white man can be convicted of the murder of a black, 
unless the deed was done in the presence of a white, 
who will give evidence. He observes: ‘‘ The royal 
disallowance of the Act to allow the aborigines of 
New South Wales to be received as competent wit- 
nesses in criminal cases leaves them without any hope 
of redress, exposed to the violence of any one, except- 
ing proof can be obtained from white witnesses, which 
is most easily avoided in this colony. I had apprized 
them of the expected piece of justice to the abori- 
gines; I am now perfectly at a loss to describe to them 
their position. Christian laws will hang the aborigines 
for violence done to Christians, but Christian laws will 
not protect them from the aggressions of nominal Chris- 
tians, because aborigines must give evidence only upon 
oath.’’ As a proof of the dispositions and capabilities 
of the aborigines, when employed in such occupations as 
suit their wishes, he states that Mr. Imiay, at Twofold 
Bay, has two whale-boats, manned entirely by abori- 

gines: one of the boats got five whales this season; the 

other, three. The men live in huts with their families, 

and cook their own provisions the same as white people. 

They keep watch at night. Some of their women are 

washerwomen, and two or three have made gowns 

or themselves. Mr. Threlkeld shows that the British 

Government have neglected these poor creatures, who, 

though a grant of ten thousand acres of land was reserved 

for them, at Newcastle (which lays waste, or is occupied 

gratuitously,) are forced to ‘“‘lie about the ways and 

streets, or on the sea-beach, at all hours, in a state of in- 

toxication and wretchedness, a disgrace to a Christian 

land. Several of the younger branches might most use- 

fully be employed as auxiliaries to the police, some 

having — themselves very serviceable in tracking 

out bushrangers, if suitable encouragement be held out 

to them for such services, which are always engaged in 

at the peril of their lives.”’ 

On the 14th May, two aboriginal natives, named Mer- 
ridio and Nengavil, were indicted for the murder of an 
European named Tuck, at Mount Lindsay, 31st of May, 
1840. On behalf of the prisoners, a demand was made 
for a jury de medietate lingua, which was refused by Mr. 
Justice Burton, on the ground that the prisoners were 
not aliens, having been naturalized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. They were convicted, and on sentence of death 
being passed upon them, which was communicated to 
them by an interpreter, they exclaimed, ‘* What of that ? 
Let them hang us!”’ 

The late returns of the population for the town and 
district of Sydney give the fol owing results :—The total 
number of persons within the boundary of Sydney is 
29,973, of whom 17,332 arrived free, and 7,000 were 
born in the colony ; 3,356 have served sentences of trans- 
portation, 207 hold tickets-of-leave, 1,018 are convicts in 
Government employ, and 1,060 (537 males, and 523 fe- 
males) are convicts in private assignment. ‘The district 
of Sydney, outside the boundary, including New Town, 
Botany Bay, &c., contains about 4,500; making the 
total number of persons in the town and district of Syd- 
ney, 35,507, of whom 20,733 are males, and 14,774 fe- 
males. The religious denominations are thus divided : 
Church of England, 19,903 ; Presbyterians, 3,565; Wes- 
leyans, 937 ; other Protestant dissenters, 973 ; total Pro- 
testants, 24,978; Roman Catholics, 9,552; Jews, 476; 
Mahometans and Pagan, 101. There are 5,392 houses, 
of which 3,714 are stone or brick, and 1,678 wooden; 
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125 (this includes places of worship, Gove : 

ings, &c.) are uninhabited. The competent 
lows ; landed proprietors, merchants, bankers, and pro. 
fessional men, 707; shopkeepers and retail dealers, 493. 
mechanics and _artificers, 4,178 ; gardeners, stockmen’ 
and agriculturalists, 1,206; domestic servants, 3.135 
other persons, not included in the above, 25,483, 


" 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


A great sensation has been produced amongst the set. 
tlers by the announcement that a large quantity of flour 
amounting to three hundred tons, had — ordered by 
the commissariat from England, and that it was shortly 
expected toarrive inthe colony. Public indignati 
in consequence been divided between the chief of the 
commissariat department and the local government, both 
being pretty freely censured for having lent themselves 
to what is termed an act of gross injustice towards the 
colonists, who are largely taxed for the maintenance of g 
convict police and constabulary, and in return receive 
nothing except the unenviable distinction of being called 
and treated as a penal colony, without possessing the re. 
motest interest in the labour of the prisoner, the deprivation 
of which, in the absence of any proper substitute in 
emigration, is surely discouragement enough to agricul. 
ture without the additional indignity of closing the market 
against colonial grain. It is, in fact, tantamount to 
saying, ‘‘ You shall no longer have the labour of pr: 
soners allowed you as before, we shall employ them for 
our purposes as it may best suit us, so that their labour 
| the better repay us in the sale of the land they clear 
and cultivate ; and because, now we have taken that la. 
bour away from you, you cannot afford to grow wheat as 
cheap as formerly, we shall not buy a bushel from you, 
but shall send home for it, and get the drawback upon 
foreign flour.” —H. T, Cour., May 14. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


A strong body of police and colonists, under Major 
O'Halloran, had been despatched to the Murray, to 
secure the overland communication wiih New South 
Wales. His Exc., in reply to an application of the colo- 
nists for a large force to be sent against the blacks on the 
Murray, and tendering the co-operation of a number of 
gentlemen, observes: ‘‘ As it is possible that these gen- 
tlemen have volunteered their services under the idea that 
a military expedition against the natives would take place, 
his Exc. thinks it proper to state, that positive instruc- 
tions have on several occasions been given by H. M.'s 
Government to treat the aborigines of all parts of this 
continent as subjects of the Queen, within her Majesty's 
allegiance, and that to regard them as _aliens with whom 
a war can exist, and against whom H. M.’s troops may 
exercise belligerent rights, is to pee that protection to 
which they derive the highest possible claim from the 
sovereignty which has been assumed over the whole 
their ancient possessions. ‘To these instructions it 8 
intention of his Exc. rigidly to adhere ; and at the same 
time that he will endeavour to the utmost of his power 
to protect the lives and propertics of settlers, he will not 
authorize the levying of war or the exercise of belligerent 
rights against the aborigines of Australia.” : 

Mr. Pullen, the marine surveyor, has established the 
practicability of the entrance of the Murray, as a nav 
gable passage for vessels of a certain draught of water, 
in moderate weather. It would be difficult to overrate 
the colonial importance of a direct sea-communication 
with the extensive and fertile tracts watered by 
Alexandrina and Albert, and the Murray, for about fact 
hundred miles of its course. The establishment of the 
will at once direct the attention of the colonists to! 
splendid districts, and render hundreds of thou . 
acres of rich agricultural land, which at one time we 
considered almost shut out from communication WI 
capital, of almost as easy access to market as the 
districts beyond the Barossa and Mount Lofty x 

From private information, upon which we can re Ys 
learn a most disastrous account of this colony, oF cet 
events of its capital, Adelaide. ur informant - 
thither with a small consignment of flour, potatont, |. 
fruit, with the intention of acquiring, by pe 
vation, such a knowledge of the colony, 
available to further trading, or even settling. 





scarce, and bad to boot; wages are scarce; 
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hot winds, dust, and heat, are exceedingly abun- 
dant ;inshort, there is no semblance of what tied Poe - 
jshman so lovingly admires—comfort—to be found in the 
place. In truth, we think the Company have overdone 
this work, somewhat after the manner of the Swan River 
afair, and we are assured that multitudes of deluded 
‘srants are anxious to flock hither or to Sydney. The 

, oe to whom we are indebted for our information 
a us, that he had six several offers of services by me- 
chanics, who would agree to work out their passage- 
money to this colony, at the rate of 5s. or 6s. per diem ; 
for, although wages are nominally higher at Adelaide, 
there is this little difficulty, they are rarely paid in cash, 
if paid at all, while provisions of every kind are exorbi- 
tantly dear. Of water scarcely a cup of clear fluid is to 
be bad, and what is brought to Adelaide is taken from 
some stagnant pools in which the natives bathe them- 


selves, and is sold at 3s. the cask.—Hobart Town Cour., 


14. 

a expedition to the amy, for the purpose of re- 
covering from the natives the sheep taken by them from 
the party of Messrs. Field and Inman, returned, unsuc- 
cessful in that respect, but presently fortunate in res- 
caing from imminent peril Mr. C. Langhorne and the 
remnant of his party, who had escaped the attack of the 
natives of the Rufus, in which four individuals belonging 
toit were murdered, and two severely wounded. The 
report of Major O’ Halloran states that when the detach- 
ment of police and volunteers (in all sixty-eight men) 
reached the spot where the sheep were taken, inter- 
preters went to the hostile tribe with a message, that if 
the sheep were restored the tribe should not be molested. 
One of the hostile blacks, a large and powerful man, who 
had been wounded by a gun-shot, returned with the in- 
terpreters. He stated that the sheep were very nume- 
tous, only one having been killed by a man who would 
be given up; that they were yet some miles to the north, 
that we must make another half-day’s march before 
wecould get to the spot where the sheep were folded, 
under charge of an overland party, who had arrived a few 
days before, with three drays and a large herd of cattle. 
the morning, therefore, they started, and after march- 
bg eight miles (240 from Adelaide,) suddenly fell in with 
Mr. Langhorne’s overland party, who had been attacked 
by the tbe the party were amongst but two days before, 
having had four men killed and two wounded, out of six- 
teen individuals, twenty head of cattle dispersed, others 
having been killed, and nearly all their property and sup- 
plies taken from them. They were in the most wretched 
and deplorable state imaginable, and appeared as men 
would do who were unexpectedly reprieved from appa- 
rently certain death. All had given themselves up for 
lost, and expected to be murdered that very night. Next 
day (the blacks who had come to the party, probably as 
spies, having sneaked off) Major O’ Halloran, leaving his 
camp fortified with a strong foot party under command 
of Capt. Fer, n, with the remainder of the detach- 
ment scoured the country around four miles in all direc- 
tions, with the hope of making prisoners and recovering 
some of the sheep, but returned unsuccessful in both ob- 
seep “We found,” he says, ‘‘ that the whole of the 
had long before been slaughtered, as we saw their 
carcasses and bones thrown about in vast heaps in various 
places where the blacks had formed large encampments, 
ind had folded the sheep ; and though we saw and chased 
thirteen natives (the only number seen on our side of the 
nver, though numerous enough on the other,) they were 
ever too close to the water’s edge to admit of our secur- 
ing them, for they took the river when driven through 
the reeds on its banks, and which rose above our 
heads when on horseback ; and thus, from the want of 
escaped us, though only a few yards distant. 
They might all with certainty have been shot ; but when 
nd we would not Se. the ee laughed at and 
ed us, roaring out ‘ Plenty Sheepy,’ ‘plenty jum- 
buck,’ (another name of theirs for sheep,) and one of them 
word ‘cornu’ several times, who was in- 
santly recognized as the black that had been with us for 
Ps days, and who volunteered to act as interpreter 
fellow bad” between as and this brutal tribe. This 
halk explained to us that ‘cornu’ meant ‘ white 
+ and not ‘ a chief,’ as we imagined. Considering 
an now fully justified in rendering Mr. Langhorne 
assistance in my power i et to make 
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some prisoners, I left our fortified camp again, i 
the entire foot party under command of Mr. aa 
with the mounted detachment got to Langhorne’s Ferry, 
on the Rufus, where his party were attacked, and there 
found the body of one of his murdered men lying along 
the bank, guarded by a faithful bull-dog, that had been 
speared in two places by the blacks, for he had fiercely 
attacked them. The noble animal, on seeing us, set up 
@ piteous and heart-rending howl, swam across to the 
opposite side, and has not since been seen. Martin’s 
body was covered with wounds, his head and face fright- 
fully battered with waddies, and his entrails and thigh 
bones taken out. Part of a dray, flour in heaps, broken 
muskets, and other articles, lay strewed around, as also 
many waddies and jagged and pointed spears, with blood, 
flesh, and hair upon them; also several d calves. 
The sight was altogether horrifying ; but as the day was 
far spent, and it would require considerable time to cross 
a party with horses over the Rufus, I retired for the 
night to a flat five miles distant, where there was 

feed for ‘our horses, and early the next ——_ was 
= at Langhorne’s Ferry. A frs° was then dug for 
the remains of poor Martin, and I had the melancholy sa- 
tisfaction of giving him Christian burial, and reading the 
funeral service over the corpse, a large fire being after- 
wards lit over the grave to prevent the blacks from re- 
cognizing it. These wretches had taken his body out of 
the water to extract the thigh bones, but what they have 
done with the other three we could not discover, though 
the river was traced to Lake Victoria (into which it now 
empties itself, though in the summer into the Murray,) 
with the hope of recovering the relics of the murdered 
men.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


H. M.’s ship Favourite, with Lady Franklin on board, 
arrived at Port Nicholson on the 3rd March, aftera beau- 
tiful passage from Hobart Town of ten days. Her arrival 
had created quite a sensation. Several congratulatory 
addresses were presented to her ladyship, who expressed 
the utmost gratification with her visit, and after a week’s 
omy, started to Akaroa and other places on the coast. 

e have seen a | seen ems who came to Sydney by 
the Lapwing, on whose information we can rely, who 
states that the town of Wellington is progressing slowly 
—he estimates the value of houses and stock in the 
township at £120,000. He states that Mr. Dudley 
Sinclair, son of Sir George Sinclair, has disposed of the 
greatest part of his property at Wellington, having re- 
ceived for two allotments, for which he paid £200, nearly 
£2,500 from a gentleman connected with a Sydney house. 
We hear that the land for miles round the town is of 
a most inferior description, and that it would take £80 
to clear a single acre, so densely timbered is the greater 
portion of this —. Where the land is cultivated, it 
yields most abundantly ; a cabbage was brought into the 
market of Welli n, which, when cut, measured more 
than eleven feet in circumference, and weighed 18 lbs. 
The following are the market prices :—First flour, £36 
per ton; potatoes, £6 to £7; Mauritius sugar, £2 10s. 
percwt. tea, per chest, £8 to £12; butter, 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; 
milch cows, £25 to £30; brood mares, £50 to £90; 
working bullocks, £50 to £60 per pair; sheep, £2 to 
£3.—Sydney Gaz. 

By the Nimrod, which left the Bay of Islands on the 
22d July, intelligence from New Zealand had been re- 
ceived at Sydney. The most sanguine opinions are ex- 
pressed, both as to the present and permanent prosperity 
of that colony. The commercial operations, and the pro- 
gress of the various settlements at and in the vicinity of 
Auckland, are spoken of in flattering terms. The funds 
for building and endowing a metropolitan church at 
Auckland had been raised, a school and a bonded ware- 
house had been erected ; a tal was in contemplation, 
and measures were being taken for the ation of a 
joint stock bank, on sound principles. There existed, 

owever, a scarcity of labourers, and these were éarning 
from seven to ten shillings per day, and mechanics from 
from twelve to fifteen shillings. 
CHINA. 
We have no later intelligence from China, than that of 


last month, but complete files of Canton papers supply 
some further details of past transactions. 
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These papers contain some particulars, from eye- 
witnesses, of incidents in the actions of May. 

During the storming of the forts, Capt. Ommaney, 2d 
Madras N. C., and Lieut. K. K. Stewart Mackenzie, H. 
M.’s 90th regt., being good runners, served on General 
Gough's staff (none of whom were mounted) as aides- 
de-camp, and their powers were severally taxed durin 
one of the hottest days of the season. Lieut. M. serv 
as a volunteer with the Royal Irish at the storming of the 
entrenched camp; and at one time was just receiving 
orders from the general, to be conveyed to another part 
of the field, when a sergeant of the 26th came up; and 
Gen. Gough, observing that Lieut. Mackenzie had had 
running enough, despatched the sergeant with the orders ; 
that sergeant has never been heard of since, and must 
have been cut off. 

After the armistice, in the afternoon of the 30th, seve- 
ral thousand villagers collected on the broken ground and 
in the paddy fields, about two miles to the northward of 
the British quarters. Detachments from the 26th, 49th, 
marines, and 37th Madras N. I. marched down in four 
columns, to disperse them. This service was speedily 
performed ; but soon the floodgates of heaven were 
opened, and water descended in sheets; detachments 
from the 26th and 37th having been sent on in advance, 
while the remainder of the force had been ordered back, 
after the dispersion of the villagers, and were on the 
route to their different quarters in the forts taken on the 
25th, the general and staff, consisting of about 20 officers, 
remained unprotected about a mile in the rear of the ad- 
vance. Meanwhile, the troops engaged got wet, and 
their muskets were rendered useless; the commanding 
officers, consequently, returned, and the Chinese, ob- 
serving the British troops had ceased firing, faced about, 
and began to close round and hem them in, attackin 
with spears, &c. ; the rear man of the 26th was speared, 
and immediately he fell, the Chinese threw themselves 
upon, and hacked him to pieces with their swords ; but 
his body and his arms and accoutrements were all reco- 
vered. The Chinese fought hand to hand, and Major 
Pratt had the sleeve of his coat torn by a thrust of a tri- 
forked spear. These two detachments had to face about 
several times, to beat the Chinese off; and when they 
joined the staff—which had taken such shelter from the 
pouring cataracts of rain as a thin-branched tree afforded, 
and might have been easily cut off or killed by the Chi- 
nD en. Gough distinguished the native officers of the 


37th in the most courteous taking their hands, and 


thanking them for their steady behaviour. It was soon, 
however, discovered that, by some unaccountable misun- 
derstanding, a company of the 37th had been left behind; 
the marines, with percussion-locks to their muskets, were 
forthwith ordered to their rescue. They met the com- 
pany—of about fifty y ai we oy | in square, keeping 
the Chinese at bay; immediately the balls of the ma- 
rines were heard and felt, the Chinese dispe ; one of 
the 37th had been speared and killed, and his body, arms 
and accoutrements could not be recovered; and when 
the Sipahi fell, a Chinese seized his loaded musket, deli- 
berately aimed, fired at, and wounded Mr. Berkeley, in 
command of the company. The return to quarters was 
through the same floods of rain which had swollen every 
rill to a torrent, through which the troops waded waist- 
igh in water. 

he following is stated to be the cause of the wound 
of Capt. Hall, commanding the Nemesis, in the action 
with the Chinesé junks and fire-rafts. A rocket had 
been fired, and yet it hung fast in the tube. Capt. Hall, 
knowing that not a moment was to be lost, with instant 
quickness and the coolest daring, thrust his hand up the 
tube, while the rocket was sending out its fire downward, 
and pushed the rocket out: nothing but this daring deed 
could have prevented its explosion on board, and killing 

i around it. 

The report of the Imperial Commissioners, Yih-shan, 
Lung-wang and Yang-fang, on the attack of Canton 
(dated 30th May,) describes the measures they had 
adopted for the defence of the city and the difficulty of 
securing it, as it is overlooked and commanded by heights, 
and the maritime access being easy. They state that 
they prepared rafts to burn our ships; but before they 
could act, the ‘‘ rebels’’ commenced battle, having se- 
cretly taken soundings of the river. The Chinese troops, 
however, beat them back, till, on the 25th May, the 
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whole of the barbarian vessels attacked the city. Aided 
by traitorous natives, the English steam-vessely pro- 
ceeded up to Ne-ching, opening their fire, whilst the tra. 
torous natives, disguised as sailors, entered the Chinese 
fire-ships, and jumping into the water, penetrated by 
land to the rear of the Chinese army. Thus assaulted 
on each side Ne-ching could not be defended. The re. 
port then represents the suffering of the population of 
Canton. ‘‘ ‘The people,’’ they say, ‘ are easily swayed 
in their opinions; they do not think the ial city 
is an important territory, and that the whole Province de. 
pends upon it ; and vile wretches avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and rise in crowds.’’ Nevertheless, when 
the barbarians advanced against the city from the 
by the way of Ne-ching, the Chinese opened a fire upon 
them from the walls, and killed ‘‘ more than ten,” and 
more than one hundred traitorous natives ; upon which 
the barbarians retreated, and the Chinese army reti 
within the city. On the 27th, the inhabitants 
resented petitions, beseeching that the city 
ives might be preserved, and the soldiers stationed at 
angle of a parapet reported that the barbarians 
to wish to parley. The Commissioners say the 


olonel could not 
make out what they had to say.” Interpreters were 
called for; according to whose statement, the bar- 
barians ‘‘ wanted to capa their grievances ;” where. 
upon ‘‘ General Twan-Yung-fuh exclaimed, ‘ How can 
you suppose that a generalissimo of the celestial empi 
can grant you an interview ? he has only received Ba 
and a come here with the sole intention of fighting you, 
and knows of nothing else.’ The said im- 
mediately doffed his cap, dismissed his retinue of q 
threw down his arms on the ground, and made his obei- 
sance towards the city.”"* General Twan subsequently 
made inquiries into the grievances, and the barbarian eye 
said that ‘‘the English could not barter their goods; 
that there existed no intercourse or facilities for trade; 
that they had lost their capital, and had debts owing to 
them unpaid. Since the cannonade was opened on 
sides of the new city, they had not been able to commu- 
nicate what they had to say; and therefore he had come 
hither to request the generalissimo to beseech the great 
emperor to show favour in paying the debts, and gr- 
ciously permit the (English) trade ; they would then im- 
mediately retreat outside the Bogue, restore the forts, and 
not dare to create disturbance.” 4 
Accordingly, the Commissioners maturely 
| hom a one found a. the mete ee A - 
ogue being lost, there existed no protection for those w 
are withia or those without. ‘‘ ‘The best, therefore, that 
could be done, was to agree to this proposal, to preserve 
the city from danger, and give new life to the fainting 
inhabitants. We calculate the whole annual sum ans- 
ing from the taxes and duties of Canton province to be 
no less than 3,000,000 of taels. If only the business of 
the barbarians was clearly settled, the people might ins 
few years afterwards recover their accustomed spitit; 
but if we waited for any length of time, unexpected trou- 
bles might perhaps arise, which would involve us not 
only in heavy ¢xpenses but also in dilemmas. 
once the barbarian vessels have gone out and the Loa 
ous natives been dispersed, we could all along from 
city to the Bogue increase the number of fortt ae 
every important point, and cast and plant additional guts: 
at the mouth block up the entrances with stones: (iu 
we should be able to prevent the enemy and maintain 
ourselves effectually, and cramp their efforts. Should : 
they again dare to act outrageously, we would umme 
diately stop their trade, and manage them well. 
The Canton Press, August 21, publishes the 
speculations upon the settlement of the pending dispute, 
which, as the opinion of a person with local opportunites 
of becoming well-informed, perhaps, merit attention : 
‘The English have to enforce demands which } cae 
and make necessary a change of system which is io 
basis of the Chinese government, and on which 


* Two women’s bangles were thrown down tom oe 
to the English officers ; one was lost in the grass, recover 


ed only after a long search. 
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y depends. | All the demands can be 
for free intercourse between China 


and foreigne 


remembered, tha ubicon 


wae to ask, how is this We 
to ask, how is 
saoly answer, take your ‘lessons from the past, and 
shape, in strict accordance to experience, your future 
course. All agree that the measures hitherto adopted 
have not accomplished the end, and many will, with rea- 
son on their side, aver, that it would be much better if 
we could start afresh, and had not to contemplate the 
disasters of last year. With past experience for our 
ide, what is next to be done? ‘The most expeditious 
way of cutting the Gordian knot would doubtless have 
been to lay an embargo upon the imperial grain-junks 
and the treasure-vessels. About 6,000 boats, each loade 
with 1,000 to 2000 peculs of rice, proceed annually from 
the southern provinces, on the great canal, to Téen-tsin, 
and these same junks carry from 37 to 40 millions taels 
inpure sycee. To effect this end, however, our opera- 
tions ought not to be directed to the Yang-tsze-keang, 
because these boats do not assemble there, but proceed 
in single file up the great canals; but we ought to look 
for them at their rendezvous. To accom this, we 
should want six iron steamboats, of the smallest draught, 
such as ee the Indus and Hooghly, and to be in 
posession of Téen-tsin from the be; ning of August 
until the middle of October. By such a bold stroke, we 
would save much delay, much treasure, much bloodshed, 
md might avert a protracted war. It would be ng 
on hostilities towards the most legitimate objects of our 
wrath, the Emperor’s goods and chattels, and the great 
monarch is peculiarly sensitive upon these og Sla 
amillion of Ris subjects, take one hundred , burn all 
the war-junks, thus occasioning an enormous expense of 
human ie, and the horror of destruction, but ae will 
never make the Emperor so pliant as when you lay hold 
of his provisions and income for the next year. 

“A second enterprise likely to lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion, would be a direct march upon Peking. The 
enterprise is grand, subject to many risks and dangers, 
bat not much more perilous than an attack upon Canton. 
Bat there are three or four considerations that very 
strongly speak in favour of the adventure. The upper- 
most is, no doubt, the persuasion that it finally must come 
to this, or no peace can possibly be concluded, unless ra- 
tified at the gates of Peking. e may flatter ourselves 
that matters will take a different turn, that less bold mea- 
sures might equally serve, and imagine a hundred other 
things, which, however, change nothing in the real state 

fairs. Make the trial for four or five years, and the 
conviction will nearly amount to a moral certainty, that, 
unless Peking is attacked, there can be no treaty. 
the minor expedients for hastening the settlement, we 
may mention as the principal, the occupation of the Yang- 
tsze-keang by our navy, a thing perhaps more difficult 
than it would at first appear. But there are large cities 
on its banks ; there is the centre of all the inland commu- 
meation; the river is, in fact, the heart-artery of China, 
tnd hence, is of paramount importance. In a commercial 
point of view, the reasons are still more urgent; and so 
ong a8 we can keep this river open for our ships, China 
een be shut against foreign intercourse. It is the 
ty to the Celestial Empire, the grand inlet; and if no 
= are carried on in its waters, the river ought at 
to be surveyed as far as it is ee The cities 
Occupation would most annoy the great Emperor 
Loo-choo, in Keang-soo, Ning- 


would be Shang-hae and 
10 tnd Hang-choo, in Che-keang, and Fuh-chew and 
moy, in Fo-kéen. A demonstration upon Leaou-tung, 
Patrimonial estate of the reigning family, would seri- 
ously alarm the court, and simultaneously made at a point 
Pine Moukden, when Peking is threatened, it would 


the forces and attention, and accelerate a good un- 
derstanding. Of the islands most coer “meme | situated 
ea er | @’appui, Chusan, notwithstanding all that has 
mat said a it, holds still the first rank ; as a perma- 
poh eee tural possession, Formosa is peerless; for a 
: mercial colony, the above, or some spot between 
Hong. = Puh-chew, holds out greater advantages than 
ful ong, but the commencement will be far more dif- 
ut there are other considerations that must weigh 
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upon the ines, and one of the utmost importance is, 
that the trade should go on in the meanwhile. if Fuh- 
chew and Ning-po, however, are put under the same 
necessity as Canton to carry on the commercial inter- 
course, there will be no want of either teas or raw silk.’’ 
A letter from Macao, dated 23rd August, observes :— 
‘There appears a very general impression in Canton 
that the Chinese were induced to believe the payment of 
six millions of dollars to have been a final settlement of 
our demands, and that trade would gradually be allowed 
to fall back into the former system, and it seems very 
problematical whether the cabinet at Peking will be 
easily brought to accede to new and increased demands. 
Whether trade can be continued at Canton while hostili- 
ties are going on in other parts of the empire, we cannot 
pretend to foresee ; but it seems probable that, although 
the recollection of the recent lesson given to the local au- 


d | thorities may keep them from overt acts of hostility for a 


while, they may be forced, by orders from the court, into 
measures which will result in closing the here at no 
distant day. They had, indeed, a few days ago, com- 
menced to block up a part of the river near Canton, and - 
although the stockades have been removed, on the requi- 
sition of our authorities, the absence of the fleet may now, 
very likely, induce them to complete works, with the 
view of preventing men-of-war again getting near the 
city.’ 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The attention of the colony is strongly directed towards 
the establishment of a Representative Legislative Assem- 
bly, the opinion expressed by Lord John Russel upon 
colonial assemblies having, it is said, ‘‘ acted like an 
electric fire in the minds of the colonists.’’” Ata meeting 
of the Cape Town Municipality, in Common Council, on 
the 23rd July, it was unanimously resolved, ‘‘ That the 
expediency and necessity of a Representative Assembly 
has become so apparent, that no man who has paid at- 
tention to the working of the municipality, short as has 
been its operation, but must allow that the colony is fully 
fitted and ready for the boon of self-government, and 
which alone can develop the resources of the colony, as 
well for its own benefit and interest as that of the Home 
Government.”’ 

On the 24th August, a public meeting was held at Ca 
Town, when it was unanimously resolved, ‘‘ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the form of government in which 
the representatives of the people have some share and 
responsibility is the most just, expedient, and beneficial 
to the people, and that there exists no reason why this 
colony, comprising a population of 180,000, should be ex- 
cluded from the pale of this principle; that the present 
system of our Colonial Government is ill-adapted to the 
wants of the colony, and the form of a free representa- 


f | tion by colonists from every part of the colony is best cal- 


culated fully to develop its commercial and agricultural 
resources, and to meet the wants so generally required 
for improving public works and 8 a the 
same ; that, from its geographical position and natural 
advantages, no colony offers a better field for the em- 
ployment of British capital and labour than the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that, by assimilating our political insti- 
tutions to those of Great Britain, we hold out a greater 
inducement to emigrants from the mother country.’’ 

In the discussions at this meeting, Mr. Ebden, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council, stated, in respect of the 
measures adopted by the unofficial members, when, by 
a blunder (as subsequently appeared,) their rights as 
members of the Council were impaired, that, at the time, 
‘‘an attempt was made, he will not say by whom, to 
twist and torture into meaning a palpable error in the 
wording and construction of one of the sections of the 
royal instructions, whereby the — of debate was in- 
fringed, and the power of the Council neutralized, with 
the view of rendering the Council subservient to the will 
of the Governor.”’ 

The Zuid Afrikaan observes: ‘‘ There seems no longer 
to exist a doubt as to the question of competency of the 
colonists for self-government. The question of slavery, 
which some years ago was raised as an objection, no 
longer exists ; party feeling, which at one time con d 
our society, has happily died away ; we hear no longer 
the discussion raised as to nationality or —— e; and 
we find those who formerly disagreed with the great 
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mass of the people, as to the expediency of granting a 
representative assembly to this colony, now joining the 
standard to obtain that which is universally maintained to 
be the inherent right of every British subject.” 

Petitions to her Majesty and to Parliament have been 
forwarded to England. 

An accidental supply of labour had been thrown into 
the Cape Market by the wreck of the Prince Rupert 
(with emigrants for New Zealand,) in Table Bay, which, 
as it was attended with suspicious circumstances, had 
furnished a matter of investigation for the magistrates. 

The investigations of the missionaries, and the state- 
ments made by impartial persons, seem clearly to show 


that the attack made by a part of the emigrant boors at | C 


Natal upon the Caffre chief N’Capaai, in December, 
1840, on the ground of his having stolen their cattle and 
horses, was unjustifiable, inasmuch as N’Capaai was en- 
tirely innocent of the charge, and it is even said that the 
farmers knew that the cattle had been taken by Bush- 
men. The farmers on that occasion killed many of the 
Caffres, and carried off a large number of their cattle. 

A writer on the frontier says: ‘‘I am aware that the 
policy of sending a British force to the Zimvooboo, for 


the protection of the native tribes from further attack of a 
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similar character as that made upon N’Capaai, has 
severely animadverted upon. atters of policy are 
ways matters of opinion. Now, as I am 
ponese rather better means for obtaining information 
orming a correct opinion as to the general effect 
measure on the safety of this colony and the 
the natives than almost be private individual regi 
the border can have, I will, with your permis 

that, in my humble opinion, the sending of 
tion to the Zimy was a measure of 
character, and it would be difficult to sa 
policy or humanity is most to be praised. [t 
security of our immediate border by its influence 
affres, and it has already favourably influenced 
sentiment among the emigrant farmers at Natal; it 
placed the shield of British protection over a 
powerful tribe (Faku’s,) who are the allies of the 
and it was, perhaps, partly intended as a 
towards the accomplishment of an event 
desired, being alike beneficial to the emi 
the inhabitants of our own colony, and to 
at large—I mean, the peaceable establi 
British rule at Port Natal.’’ 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


Chronicon Mirabile ; or, Extracts from Parish- Registers ; 
principally in the North of England. 8vo. London. 


Tuts is a very curious book, and may be considered as 
a specimen of the literature of country curates and parish 
clerks in the olden time. Itis edited by Sir Cuthbert 
Sharpe of Sunderland; a gentleman to whose zeal and 

taste we already owe several very interesting con- 
tributions to history and to popular antiquarianism. 

As we turn over the pages of this book there are many 
points which arrest our attention—many which afford 
subjects for reflection. The registers of the middle of the 
seventeenth century contain indications of the ravages of 
civil war in the numerous ‘‘ sojers’’ who were bundled 
into the grave without inquiring after their names or 
families. Many of the writers of these humble journals 
appear as political partisans ; some can with difficulty re- 
strain their hat of that ‘‘ bloody usurper,’’ Oliver 
Cromwell, while others fill their registers with prayers 
for the success of the Parliament. A series of singular en- 
tries of the latter description are found in the parish-regis- 
ter of St. Mary’s, Beverley, beginning with the year 1642: 


** July, 1642.—King came to town y*7th day. Hull 
Mills burn y® 1ith ~ 

Sep. 1642.—Great danger of y® kingdom and parlia- 
ment. 

Jan. 1642.—Lord Newcastle, rogue. 

April, 1643.—Wakefield redeemed, 21 days. 

June 30, 1643.—O’r great scrimage in Beverley & God 
gave us the victory at that tyme, ever bl be God. 

Thirteene slaine men on y® kings partie was buried 
y® xxx" day of July, 1643. 

All o’r lives now at y® stake, 
Lord, deliver us for Christ his sake. 

Scotts at Newcastle, 1643. 

Newcastle & Newark beseiged, March 17, 1643. 

Newark forces taken y* 21 day. 

June, 1644.—York besieged by the Scotts. 

21 June.—We wait for Yorke. 

July, 1644.—York yielded up. b. g. p. h.— 

(blessing, glory, praise, honour.) 
June, 1645.—Sir John Meldrum dyed. 
14 June, 1645.—Nazebies Victory, b. p. g. h. t. be 


: (blessing, praise, glory, honour, thanks.) 
Aug. 1646.—Kingdom now quite doubtful of y* treatie 
broken of, the King & Prynce threaten sore: y* Lord 


prevent y™. p 
Nov. 1646.—Dublin in distress, Lord, deliver it for 


Christ his sake. 
July, 1647.—Great debate betwixt y* Parliament & 


the Armv. Lord, cease it. 





Dec. 1647.—Rob'd 8s. 4d.—Lord, restore it.’ 

We will extract at random a few miscellaneous entries, 
In the register of Hart, on the 26th Jan. 1630, it is re- 
marked, 

*“ Wind and snow, 
the sorest day that ever did blow.”’ 

In that of Hesleden we learn that, Jan. 1, 1663, was 
buried ‘Isbell Ellinir, an olde lame impident woman.” 
The a < 4 clerk or curate —_ made . 
entry are frequently of the most amusing description. 
the register of St. Oswald’s Dwtam, have an inter- 
esting picture of the feeling of the country when threat- 
ened by the Spanish Armada in 1588 :— 

‘*Upon Munday beinge the xii'® day of A A’ 
p’dicto, the right honorable Earle of Hu’ti og 

resydent under o* most gracyous aps , Quene 

lyzbethe, caused a generall muster to be upon 
more, of all p’sons w’thin th’ age of xvi & kx 
onely, w’thin the byshopryke & no forther: 
weare assembled on Spenymore y* same day to 
nu’ber of xl thowsa’de men redy to s’ve hyr 
when the shuld be called ; whom God pres’ve 
rayne ov’ us, a mother in Israell. Ame’.” ; 

The writer of the register of Bogen ts ing, in 
1653, appears to have been moved with unusual zeal for 
the preservation of his register ; in which he has 
the following public notice : 

‘* Let noe man a oy oa b 
out, or tear out any part of t leaves register 
booke, &c., as they will be answerable for such their 
great presumpcion and folly unto the gent, and fower 
and twenty of the said parish.”’ 

This notice appears to have been provoked by the fol- 
lowing entry made in the register by a fair 
who was not “ privileged :’’— 

“ Jane Easthope is my name, 
And with my pen I rit the same; 
And if my pen had been better, 
I should a mended evre letter.” 

In the register of Bishopswearmouth,— bp. 5 

‘* Robert, daughter of William Thompson, | 
feb. 1730,—the midwife mistaking the sex: ebrieat de 
mentat !”’ 

At Newcastle, under the date Nov. 1645, tt is entered in 
«No register kept, because it was lost. [—_, 
the register of Ripley in Yorkshire appears to have a 
desirous of bequeathing his character to posterity, 
though his account of himself is somewhat enigmatical: 


“j ham as I ham, and so will I be, 
re howe vais — — “ees truly : 
lede my lyff in rently 
I meane nothinke but honeste, though folkes jugged me oy, 


Yet I ham as I ham, and so I bee. 
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THE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


THE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 
No. II. 


Tur animal is not more varied than the vegetable 
kingdom 5 and both, to the naturalist, seem poor, 
to the less scientific observer the steppe ap- 
tobe teeming with life. Uniformity, in fact, 
ismore or less the distinguishing characteristic of 
the country, and the same want of variety that marks 
its outward features prevails throughout every class 
ofits animate and inanimate productions; but though 
few the species, the masses in which each presents 
itself are surprising. Eagles, vultures, hawks, and 
other birds, that are elsewhere rarely seen except 
ingly, make their appearance on the steppe in large 
te The reed-grounds fairly teem with ducks, 
geese, and pelicans; the grass is alive with swarms 
oflittle earth-hares; larks, pigeons, thrushes, rooks, 
and plovers, are met with every where; and even 
butterflies, and other insects, appear in formidable 
masses. Among the latter, the locust, of which we 
shall have more to say by-and-by, plays a very im- 
portant part. Few of these animals can be said to 
be peculiar to the steppe, but though found in other 
lands, they are not found there under similar circum- 
stances, and the peculiar character of the country 
eercises a powerful influence in modifying the 
abits and instinct of animals. 
The traveller has no sooner crossed the Dnieper, 
at Krementshug, than he sees a little animal glid- 
ing about every where through the grass, and even 


along the high road. This little animal is called by the 
Russians sooslik ; and by the German colonists, earth- 


are, by the learned, cytil/us vulgaris. It is a grace- 
ful little creature, and quite peculiar to the steppe, 
nover found in woody regions, and rarely even in the 
vieinity of a bush. It is particularly fond of the 
balbous plants that abound in the steppe, and multi- 
plies astonishingly. In manner and appearance it is 
something between a marmot and a squirrel, smaller 
than the former, and differing from the latter in the 
colour of the fur and the shortness of its tail. 
The soosliks burrow under the ground, and hoard up 
astock of food for the winter. ‘Their holes have al- 
ways twoentrances, and it is easy to drive them from 
their cover by pouring water in at one end, for to 
water they have so great an aversion, that they are 
always observed to decrease in numbers in wet sea- 
sons, and to multiply astonishingly in dry ones. 
The lively and frolicksome character of the sooslik 
8a constant source of amusement to a stranger. 
The little creatures are seen in every direction ; some- 
mes gamboling together in the grass, at others sit- 
ing timidly at the doors of their houses, to watch 
ihe approach of an enemy. If a man or other strange 
object draw near, they rise upon their hind legs, like 
miniature kangaroos, and stretch their little heads up 
# high, that one might almost faney they had the 
ada drawing themselves out like a telescope. 
; little furs are used by the women as edgings 
or their dresses, and entire cloaks and dressing- 
gowns are often made of them, and sold at the Leip- 
ea, where they are known by the name of susse/- 
Of all the quadrapeds of the steppe, the 
woslik is by far the most abundant; it affords the 
ief article of food to the wild dogs, and is a con- 
Sant object of chace to wolves, foxes, eagles, hawks, 

other animals of prey. 
next in importance among the quadrupeds of 
Steppe is the mouse, which requents the grana- 

L, 1842.—Musevm. 64 
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ries in immense numbers; so much so, that the 
farmers will sometimes set fire to a whole rick of 
corn, for the mere purpose of destroying the mice. 
They multiply more particularly in moist seasons, 
and in this respect offer a contrast to the habits of 
the sooslik. 

The wolf of the steppe is a smaller animal than 
the forest wolf, and distinguishes himself from the 
wolves of other countries by his subterranean pro- 
pensities. Natural caverns become elesewhere the 
the refuge of the wolf, but on the steppe he burrows 
like a rabbit, and it is there by no means an uncom- 
mon thing to find a nest of young wolves several 
fathoms deep in the ground. In the neighbourhood 
of Odessa, and the other large towns, these four- 
footed sheep-stealers are but seldom met with; but 
in no part of the world do they abound more than in 
the woodland districts by which the steppe is skirted, 
and from these haunts they sally forth in countless 
numbers, to prow! around the flocks and herds of the 
open —— Every farm-house in the steppe is 
surrounded by fences twelve or fourteen feet high 
to protect them against the inroads of the wolves, 
yet these banditti of the plain are incessant in their 
attacks, and cases are by no means uncommon of 
their carrying off even infants from the cradle. 

The dogs of the steppe are the most vulgar and 
worthless of all the curs in the world. They are 
long-haired, long-legged, long-headed, and _ long- 
tailed, and have evidently more wolfish than doggish 
blood in their veins. Their prevailing colour is a 
dirty greyish brown, and, though little cared for by 
the Southern Russian, their number is incredible, 
and fully equal to what it can be in any part of 
the Ottoman Empire. Yet the Southern Russian 
never tolerates a dog in his house, nor ever admits 
him to that familiarity which the race enjoys with 
us, and to which the cat and the cock are constantly 
courted by the tenants of the steppe. Still, whether 
as a protection against the wolf, or whether in con- 
sequence of that carelessness which allows the breed 
to multiply unchecked, every habitation on the 
steppe is certain to be surrounded by a herd of dogs, 
that receive neither food nor caresses from the hands 
of their owners, but must cater for themselves as 
well as they can. In spring, the season of abun- 
dance, when all the cattle and horses of the steppe 
run wild, the dog likewise wandcrs forth from the 
habitation of his master, and the puppies born at that 
period of the year are not a bit tamer than the wolves 
themselves, until the viugas of winter drive them 
back to the farm-yards and villages. In summer, 
the dogs hunt the mice, rats and soosliks, suck the 
eggs of birds, and learn even to catch a bird upon 
the wing, if it venture too near the ground ; but in 
winter they are certain to on about the towns 
and villages, where swarms of shy, hungry, unowned 
dogs, are seen lurking about, in search of any kind 
of garbage that may be thrown away. Dozens of 
them may often then be seen gathered about the 
body of a dead animal, and gnawing eagerly away 
at its frozen sinews. 

In the country, the dogs are a subject of complaint 
with every one, and with none more than with those 
who devote some care to the cultivation of their gar- 
dens. The dog of the steppe is passionately fond of 
fruit, and will not only devour the grapes in the vine- 
yards, but will even climb into the trees in search of 
pears and plums. The better the dog is fed, the 
more eager he will be after fruit, which is supposed 
to cool his blood, after too free an indulgence in ani- 
mal food. 

Spirit or Mac. 26 
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Like the wolves, the dogs of the steppe burrow in 
the ground, where they dig, not merely small holes, 
but roomy habitations, with narrow doors and spa- 
cious apartments, in which they find shelter against 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 

The half-savage state in which the dogs live, leads 
them often to pair with the wolves, and a kind of 
cross-breed ensues. The people in the Ukraine, 
however, deny that the dog is ever permitted to ac- 
quire the rights of citizenship among the wolves ; 
indeed, so jealous are the latter of the purity of 
their blood, that a she-wolf always destroys her 
brood if, on being taken to the water, they are found 
to lap up their liquor, instead of snapping at it in 
the approved wolfish fashion. In this way the 
wolves preserve their aristocratic blood from any 
mixture with that of the plebeian hounds, who are 
much less scrupulous, A straggling she-wolf will 
sometimes make up a match with a solitary cur, but 
after keeping house with him for a few months, she 
almost always grows ashamed of the connexion, runs 
away from lies husband, and leaves him to provide 
for his young family the best way he can. The 
deserted father, on the return of winter, usually 
brings his hopeful progeny to his accustomed 
haunts, where the spurious race may always be 
known by their wolfish fur, their pointed ears, and 
the peculiar sharpness of their bite. They are much 
less apt to bite, indeed, then the genuine dog, but 
when they do bite, there’s ‘no mistake” about the 
matter, and, in their partiality for mutton, they sel- 
dom fail to shew themselves worthy of their mater- 
nal ancestors ; for this reason, when allowed to live, 
they are usually chained up. They are useful in 
hunting wolves, whom they attack with greater ani- 
mosity than any other dogs will do; and when old, 
they are usually destroyed, their skins being nearly 
of the same value as those of genuine wolves. 

Among birds, none abounds more on the steppe 
than the bustard, or drakhva, as the Russians cal] it, 
which may be seen grazing in every direction. It 
migrates from Northern Russia on the approach of 
winter; but about Odessa, and about the mouths of 
the Dniester and Dnieper, it generally remains all 
the year round. Bustards are usually seen in parties 
of from twelve to twenty, but their gregarious habits 
increase in proportion as the winter advances, when 
from eighty to a hundred will often be found toge- 
ther. is, however, arises not so much from the 
sociable propensities of the bird, as from the more 
limited extent of pasture to which it is then obliged 
to confine itself. If, terrified by the approach of a 
real or supposed enemy, one of these large flocks 
rises, the birds do not remain together, but fly away 
in different directions to their several nests. In June 
or July, they may be observed feeding with their 
young, and on those occasions the male bird is usu- 
ally seen anxiously watching over the security of 
his wife and little ones, whom he never fails to ap- 
prize of any danger that may seem to be drawing 
near. The vigilance of the cock is so great, that it 
is extremely difficult to get a shot at them. The 
Russians maintain that the bustard knows exactly 
how far a gun will carry, and never gives the alarm 
a moment sooner or later than is really necessary. 
Nevertheless, the Cossacks, who are the chief sports- 
men on the steppe, contrive to outmatch the bustard 
in cunning. Sometimes they creep like snakes 
through the long grass, and come unobserved upon 
their prey; sometimes they lure the male birds by 
means of a little instrument made out of the wind- 
pipe of an ox, on which the treacherous hunter con- 
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trives to imitate with astonishing accy the ery 
of the female. The most comenialiae kind of bus. 
tard hunting, however, takes place in winter, ‘The 
birds at that season creep under the thistles and other 
high weeds in search of some shelter against the s. 
verity of the cold. While in this position, if a hoc; 
frost comes on, their wings become 8o incrusted with 
ice, that they lose the power of flying, and they then 
become an easy bey to foxes, wolves, and above all, 
to man. The Cossacks, on horseback, run them 
down with ease, and kill them with the blow of, 
whip. If the hunter has chosen his time well, anj 
is nimble in the chase, he may expect good sport, 
Indeed, there are men among the ty of the 
steppe who have become comparatively rich by a few 
successful bustard hunts. One man, we are told, 
killed 150 bustards in one morning with his whi 
and sold them at Odessa for 450 rubles. In the 
north, ten or fifteen rubles are often given for one of 
these birds. 

Eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey, are suf- 
ficiently abundant, and have probably always been 
so; but of late years, since a portion of the steppe 
has been brought under the plough, a number of gn. 
nivorous birds have made their appearance that were 
formerly altogether unknown there, and others thet 
were formerly rare have multiplied in a striki 
manner. Of singing birds, the lark is the only one 
known on the steppe; but in the gardens about 
Odessa, the nightingale is occasionally heard. 

Of reptiles there is no Jack, frogs, toads, and 
snakes abounding in every part of the country, not 
withstanding the dryness of the soil. ‘Toads, parti- 
cularly, display their ugly forms in every direction, 
and after a shower of rain they sometimes show 
themselves in such numbers, that it is difficult to 
walk a dozen paces without becoming the involun- 
tary instrament of destruction to several of them. 
Sometimes a remarkable phenomenon occurs in the 
summer months, and though Mr. Kohl never wit- 
nessed the fact himself, yet he had heard its appear 
ance so often deseribed, not merely by ignorant pea- 
sants, but by many of the most intelligent among the 
German colonists, that he felt it impossible to refuse 
credence to their accounts. This phenomenon |s 
known among them as the “ toad-shower,” but we 
will allow our author to describe it in his own words. 


“They all agreed that, frequently in June or July, 
and sometimes even in August, after a short but 
heavy shower of rain, the ground would suddenly 


be covered with myriads of smal] toads, and no one 
could say whence they came, or whither after Tittle 
while they went. The rain, they said, must fall in 
thick heavy drops, and was — aecompanied 
by sunshine. Long-continued rain, they added, ne- 
ver bred toads, and for that reason, 1 suppose, the 
phenomenon never manifested itself during the moist 
summer of 1838, which I spent in the steppe. 0 
the numbers of these toads, they recount strange ste 
ries. Millions and millions are seen eovering the 
ground, like an army of locusts. It is quite #4 
gusting to walk among them, for in stepping oP - 
se a man may crush forty or fifty of them 

once. One man told me his s had fairly 
turned on beholding a Russian run bare-footed perp 2 
the unsightly masa, with the erushed bodies and his 
mangled limbs of the dying reptiles adhering a te 
feet. The wheels of a cart, 1 was told, would 

saturated with the juices of the dead toads, and ie 
crusted with their loathsome bodies. Jn size a 
are stated to be all extremely diminative, about 
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the young toads that appear early in spring, 
oo ct lively and active. Immediatel * an 
the shower, they are seen in the greatest numbers, 
bat they soon disappear, and on the following day 
not a trace is to be found of them, nor is it observed 
that after one of these showers, the number of toads 
by which the rivers and ponds are — is ever 
materially increased. If you ask the people what 
think to be the cause of these phenomena, the 
Russian will shrug his shoulders and say, Bog snayet 
(God knows ;) while a Greek will perhaps refer you to 
the devil for the — information. An intelligent 
German, to whom I appealed, owned his inability to 
sccount for the thing. ‘ It appears very marvellous,’ 
he said, ‘ but I cannot for a moment believe that the 
creatures which we see after one of these toad-show- 
erscan be the young of our common toads; for, in 
the first place, we know that the young have their 
fixed season—namely, in spring—when they may be 
daily watched at their gambols, and may be seen to 
grow larger and larger as they grow older, but these 
shower-toads are seen sometimes as late as August ; 
in the next place, it seems to me impossible that our 
common toads could produce all at once such enor- 
mous multitades of young ones; and besides, how 
does it happen that all these shower-toads disappear 
almost as suddenly as they come? I believe they 
come and go with the rain, but I don’t know how to 
account for it.’ 


«Lizards are also numerous, and sometimes not less 
than eighteen inches long. A Cossack looks upon 
them with great dread ; but a Cossack stands in awe 
of every animal formed differently from his horse, 
his ox, or his dog. 

Of all reptiles, however, the snake is the most 
abundant, though much less so in those parts of the 
country that are most thickly settled, particularly in 
those where the German colonists have been located, 
for the Southern Russian is generally too much 
afraid of a snake to kill it, even though it take up its 
abode under the same roof with him. ‘“ Let a snake 
alone,” says the Russian, “and it will let you alone ; 
hut if you kill it, its whole race will persecute you.” 
They believe in the existence of something of a cor- 
poration spirit among the snakes, and maintain that 
the relatives of a dead snake will never rest till they 
have avenged his death. In support of this belief, 
they appeal to the 28th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where it is said: “And when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks, and Jaid them on the fire, 
there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on 
bis hand. And when the barbarians saw the venom- 
ous beast hang on his hand, they said among them- 
selves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suf- 
fereth not tolive.’* ‘The expression “ murderer,” in 
this passage, they interpret to mean a murderer of 
snakes, and the “ vengeance” to mean the vengeance 
ofa snake on one that has dyed his hand in the blood 
of some other snake. The snake, they believe, is in 
the habit of dispensing poetical justice towards mur- 
deters in gereral, but more particularly towards 
those worst of murderers, the killers of snakes. 

The largest snake of the steppe is the coluber tra- 
which, according to some, has been seen of the 
ength of eighteen feet, but instances of five or six ells 
cong are of frequent occurrence. Legends are not want- 
Ing among the Cossacks of gigantic serpents that, at 
ne period, infested the reed-grounds of 

Dniester, whence they sallied forth to kill men 


and oxen, and now and then to amuse themselves by | 
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running down a rider and his steed, no horse being 
fleet enough to effect its escape, if one of these ogre 
snakes had once fairly started in chase of it; but 
these fabulous embellishments were hardly wanting, 
the plain truth being often formidable enough. “‘ We 
were bathing one day,” said an old colonist to our 
author; “ there were four of us, all strapping young 
lads, and we were just going to put on our clothes, 
when we discovered an enormous snake among some 
stones close to the spot where we stood. We were 
none of us timid fellows, but this was so formidable 
an antagonist to cope with, that we were at first in- 
clined to leave him undisturbed. The fear, how- 
ever, of being thought afraid, soon overcame every 
other apprehension, and we sent a few volleys of 
stones by way of opening the battle. The snake 
showed no signs of fear, but reared herself up three 
or four feet from the ground, hissing as loud as a 
goose, and determined, apparently, to bring us to 
closer action. Our stones were either badly aimed, 
or her glossy skin made them glide off without 
hurting her, and the sticks we had with us were 
much too small to be of any use; we therefore 
amused her by bombarding her with stones, each 
of us in turn stepping aside to provide himself 
with a club. Thus armed, we rushed in upon her in 
a body, and saluted her with a shower of blows. At 
first, she seemed disposed to show fight, but not 
liking the manner of our attack, she soon turned to 
seek safety in flight, and we pursued her with 
stones. At last, a large stone struck her on the 
head and stanned her for a moment, for she — 
and lay writhing in the stand. We were not long 
in profiting by our advantage: in another moment, 
the ‘stroke of mercy’ had been given. She was 
found to measure ten feet in length, and her body 
was about as thick as a quart bottle.” 

Another time, it was noticed for several weeks, by 
the colonists of two adjoining villages, that large 
tracks were continually made through their corn- 
fields, as though a mab of flour had been d 
through them. They were at a loss to think who 
the trespasser could be, till one day a young foal was 
found half-killed in the field, and from the appear- 
ance of the wounds it was immediately suspected 
that a large snake must be prowling about the vil- 
lages. A few days afterwards these suspicions were 
confirmed, by the arrival of four or five carts, that 
came galloping into the village. It was hard to say 
whether the drivers or the horses were most fright- 
ened. They had been camping out during the night 
on the steppe, as is commonly done by agricultural 
labourers, the great distance of the corn-fields from 
the farmer’s house making it often impossible for his 
men to return home every day; indeed, during the 
busy season, they often remain on the steppe from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, and spend only 
the Sunday at home. Our frightened friends gave 
so formidable an account of a huge snake by which 


they and their horses had been scared, that the Schulze 
(the first magistrate of the village) thought it his 


duty to order a levy en masse, and invited the 
neighbouring colonies to join in the snake-hunt. 
About a hundred young men were got together, who 
sallied forth, armed with guns and clubs, and spent 
a whole day in beating every cover where the insi- 
dious game was likely to lie concealed. They found 
nothing, however, and were quizzed and laughed at 
on their return; but the Schulze kept his party on 
the alert, and the next day the snake was again seen 
by some shepherds, who had fled with their flocks in 
dismay, but not before the huge reptile had killed one 
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of their horses before their faces. The Schulze and 
his posse comitatus took the field again, and this time 
they succeeded in getting sight of the enemy. Se- 
veral shots were fired. he snake was wounded, 
and immediately took to flight, leaving a track of 
blood to mark her course, which was pursued for 
some time, till lost in the reed-grounds of the Dnies- 
ter, where the creature probably died, for she was 
never heard of afterwards. Some of the more imagi- 
native among the sportsmen insisted upon it that the 
snake was at least thirty feet long. The Schulze, 
whose computation was the most moderate, and pro- 
bably the nearest to truth, calculated the length of the 
animal to be at least 34 fathoms. 

In the vicinity of the German colonies, few snakes 
are now seen; but in the more remote parts of the 
steppe there are still districts in which they abound 
to such a degree, that no herdsman will venture to 
drive his cattle there. 

The snake, however, is an enemy of little moment 
when compared to a small insect that visits the 
steppe from time to time, and often marks its pre- 
sence by the most fearful devastation. This insect 
is the locust. It is sometimes not heard of for seve- 
ral years in succession, and then again it shows it- 
self, more or less, every season for four or five years 
together. When the German colonists first came 
into the country, about thirty years ago, the locusts 
had not been heard of for many years. There were 
two species of them known to exist, but they lived 
like other insects, multiplied with moderation, and 
were never spoken of as objects of dread. About 
1820, it was first observed that the locusts had be- 
come decidedly more numerous. In 1824 and 1825 


they began to be troublesome ; but in 1828 and 1829 


they came in such enormous clouds, that they hid 
the sun, destroyed the harvests, and in many places 
left not a trace of vegetation behind them. The poor 
colonists were in despair, and many of them thought 
the Day of Judgment must be at hand. They ap- 
plied for advice as to what they ought to do, but 
their Russian and Tartar neighbours could suggest 
nothing, the oldest among them having no recollec- 
tion of such scenes of devastation, though they re- 
membered to have heard of similar calamities as 
having occurred in the days of their fathers. Under 
these circumstances, the Germans set their wits to 
work, and devised a system of operations, by means 
of which many a field was rescued from the devour- 
ing swarms. In 1830, 1831, and 1832, the locusts 
continued to honour Besarabia and the rest of South- 
ern Russia with their presence, but not in such ap- 

alling masses as during the two preceding years. 

n 1833, the damage done by them was compara- 
tively trifling; and since 1834, they have ceased 
altogether to show themselves in swarms. 

The colonists have established for themselves a 
kind of locust police. Whoever first sees a swarm 
approaching is bound to raise an immediate alarm, 
and to give the earliest possible information to the 
Schulze. He immediately orders out the whole vil- 
lage, and every man, woman, and child, comes forth, 
armed with bells, tin kettles, guns, pistols, drums, 
whips, and whatever other noisy instruments they 
ean lay their hands on. A frightful din is then rais- 
ed, which often has the effect of scaring away the 
swarm, and inducing it to favour some quieter neigh- 
bourhood with its presence. When the Empress of 
Russia visited Odessa in 1828, she had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a swarm of locusts scared away from M. 
Reynaud’s garden, by a party armed only with drums. 
—lIf.the locusts have an aversion to noise, they are 
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still greater enemies to smoking, against which 
James himself did not entertain eam Pious a 
The colonists, accordingly, on the first a ‘ 
of a fresh swarm, get together as much straw, vine 
branches, and dry dung, as they can, and with these, 
fires are lighted about the fields and grounds which 
it is thought most desirable to protect. This 
dient, however, is often a complete failure, for when 
one of these countless swarms has dropped upon the 
ground, and proceeds grazing along in the direction 
of the fire, the mere weight of the general mass 
forces the foremost ranks into the flames, where ¢ 
few.thousands of them perish, perhaps, but their bo- 
dies extinguish the fire, and leave a free field for the 
advancing enemy. 

Sometimes the colonists succeed by means of 
smoke in scaring a swarm and making it take to the 
air again, and then great skill is shown in making it 
fly away from the fields which it is desired to pre. 
serve. If a liman or the sea be near at hand, it is 
thought a great point to drive the locusts into the 
water, into which they fall in such enormous masses, 
that their bodies form at last little floating islands; 
upon these their more fortunate companions establish 
themselves to the height of twenty or thirty inches. 
If a strong wind blow from the shore, these pyramids 
of locusts are of course driven out to sea, and nothi 
more is heard of them ; but if the wind be not strong, 
they work their way back to the shore, where they 
soon dry their wings and prepare themselves for 
fresh depredations. The millions, meanwhile, that 
have found a watery grave, give a blackened hue to 
the foam of the breakers, and lie scattered along the 
coast in long Jines, that look like huge masses of sea- 
weed thrown up by the waves. The cunning of the 
locusts on these occasions is surprising. A swarm 
that, with the aid of a strong wind, has been driven 
out to sea, will often return to shore, not attempting 
to fly in the wind’s teeth, but beating to windward, 
with a succession of tacks, in regular seamanlike 
style. 

"The locusts appear to be perfectly aware that, in 
the village gardens, they are certain to find many 
things that suit their palates a and, ac- 
cordingly, they seldom fail to step a little out of their 
way when they see a village to the right or left of 
their line of march. The terror of a village attacked 
by one of these swarms may, according to newspa- 
per phraseology, “ be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.” Fancy a heavy fall of snow, each flake a 
little black voracious insect, and these, as they fall, 
covering the ground to the depth of two or three 
inches, while the air still continues obscured by the 
myriads that continue fluttering about! The roofs 
of the houses, and every inch of ground about them, 
are covered by a thick mass of crawling — 
crackling, hissing, and veep > Every — 
the house may be carefully ¢ ,» yet they come 
down the chimneys by thousands, and beat against 
the windows like hail! During the locust years, 
many of these swarms settle upon Odessa, — 
the streets and public places, dropping by hundreds 
into the kettles and saucepans in the kitchens, i 
vading at once the ball-room and the granary, on 
ting along in the public walks by millions, _ he 
playing their ugly antics alike in the hovel o 
beggar and the fine lady’s boudoir. ee 

The locusts of Southern Russia are divided art 
two species: the Russaki, or Russians (grylie af 
gratorius,) which are about an inch and a half, , 
the Saranni lius vastator,) which are —_— 
inches long. Both are equally voracious and equ'y 
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,and both are equally produced from eggs 
- a in the earth in August and September, by 
a piercing tube or oviduct with which the 
female is provided. The animal does not, however, 
bore merely with this piercer, but thrusts its whole 
body into the ground, in order that the eggs may be 
deposited as deeply as possible. This depends, of 
course, partly upon the nature of the soil, which, 
when hard, often baffles the exertions of the insect, 
and compels it to leave its eggs to take their chance 
just below the surface. It has, however, been ob- 
served that the locust, for the most part, looks out for 
asoft place, where she bores away industriously til] 
completely lost to sight, turning her whole body 
round all the time. hen the hole has been bored 
ss wide and to as great a depth as the animal’s 
strength will allow, she deposits in it from fifty to 
seventy eggs. This operation generally occupies 
two or three entire days; at the end of which, the 
mother of a future race of conquerors, exhausted by 
her labours, lies down and dies. If she has been 
able to make the hole large enough, she remains in 
it, covering her eggs with her decaying body. These 
are white, and nearly of the same shape and 
size as those of ants, neatly arranged into a mass or 
nest by some white glutinous substance, and when 
taken out of the ground, they continue to adhere to- 
gether. By placing the eggs in a glass, and sub- 
jecting them to a gentle degree of heat, they may 
very soon be hatched, when the baby-locusts will be 
seen creeping into a premature existence. In the 
nest under-ground, matters go on more slowly. 
There the eggs continue throughout the autumn and 
winter, and it is not till the end of April or the be- 
ginning of May that the young locusts begin to creep 
outof their holes. If covered with a thin layer of 
snow, the eggs are seldom killed by the winter frost, 
even when covered only by an inch of earth; but if 
the ground be ploughed up, and the eggs exposed, 
they are destroyed by the cold. 

The first warm days of spring call the young 
locusts forth, and in a very short time they appear in 
incredible numbers. The millions of mothers that in 
autumn sunk under the load of their eggs, now start 
up sixty-fold into renewed life. They have no wings 
when first born, but their legs immediately acquire 
Vigour, so that they are at once provided with 
the powers of locomotion. They immediately begin 
toeat, and a rich grassy plain, if they are undisturbed, 
will perhaps be eaten ee in a few days; if dis- 
tarbed, they commence their perigrinations forthwith, 
and the army seems to increase in number as it 
marches along. ‘They go on rustling and crackling, 
and crawling over one another in heaps. They al- 
most always proceed in a straight line, scarcely any 
object sufficing to impede their course. They clim 
over the roofs of the low houses, over fences and 
walls, march through the streets of towns and vil- 
lages, not avoiding either man or beast, so that the 
Wheels of a cart will at times sink several inches 
deep into a mass of locusts, while a pedestrian walk- 
ing through them will often have them “p above his 
ancle. Enormous quantities of them fall down into 
the ravines, and are carried away by the streams, 
Which are sometimes so thickly covered with the 
black carcases, that the water is completely lost to 
sight. The march of these young locusts is more 
dreaded even than the flight of the old ones; not 
having yet got their wings, they are not to be fright- 

away either by guns or drums; and to attempt 
to destroy them were hopeless, on account of their 


means of 
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making but little difference. They are most greedy, 
too, when young, and as the grass and corn are just 
then most tender, the devastation is the more dif- 
ficult to repair. It is true that, while in this state, 
their ravages are confined within narrower limits, on 
account of the slow rate at which they advance, an 
army of young locusts being seldom able to march 
more than two versts in a day. 

In three or four weeks they attain their full size. 
In the fifth week their wings are formed, and they 
begin to fly. From this time on, they cruize about 
the country in huge swarms, till about the middle of 
September, when, after an existence of four months, 
they all perish, but not before due provision has 
been wade for their multiplication in the ensuing 
year. The largest swarms appear in the steppe about 
the middle of August, when they are supposed to be 
joined by considerable reinforcements from the south. 
Their flight is clumsy, and always accompanied by a 
rustling noise, which, when a swarm of them flies 
along, is as loud as that made by a strong wind 
blowing through a grove of trees. They cannot fi 
against the wind, but, as has already been dam 
they know how to work their way to windward, in 
true nautical fashion. The height to which they 
rise depends much upon the state of the weather. 
On a fine day, they will raise themselves nearly two 
hundred feet above the ground—that is to say, the 
cloud will be seen at that height, but the upper 
strata of these little destructives must of course be 
much higher. In gloomy weather, they fly so near 
the ground, that a man walking through a swarm 
will often be unable to endure the blows inflicted by 
them as they fly up against his face, but will be 
obliged to crouch together and turn his back to the 
current till it has passed away. When flying at a 
great height, if they discover a fresh piece of pasture- 
ground, they sink slowly down till they are about six 
or seven feet from the surface, when they ps like 
a shower of stones. As soon as it rains they always 
drop to the ground. ‘hey are rakish in their hours, 
for they often fly about merrily till near midnight, 
and seldom leave their roosting places till eight or 
nine inthe morning. A cloud of locusts is mostly 
of an oval form, a quarter of a verst broad, and from 
two to three versts long. Sometimes a cloud will be 
seen to separate into two or three parties, that after- 
wards unite again. What the thickness of such a 
cloud may be it is difficult to say, but it must be con- 
siderable, for not a ray of sunshine can pierce the 
mass, and the shadow cast on the ground is so dense, 
that, on a hot summer’s day, it diffuses an agreeable 
coolness around. The sudden darkness occasioned 
by the appearance of a swarm of locusts, on a fine 
day, is quite as great as that which would be caused 
by a succession of black rainy clouds. In calm 
weather, a cloud of locusts will fly about fourteen 
English miles in eight hours. 

The ground honoured by the visit of one of these 
swarms, always assumes the supemages of a field 
of battle. In their eagerness to feed, they often bite 
each other; and when falling down, many break their 
wings, and are unable to rise again with the rest of 
the swarm. It is difficult to estimate the numbers 
of one of these winged armies. The people of the 
country maintain that, when a large cloud of locusts 
falls, it will cover a piece of ground of nearly four 
versts long and one verst broad, and in many places 
the creatures wil] lie three and four ae and 
scarcely an inch will remain uncovered. If there 





numbers, a few hundred thousand more -or less, 


happen to be a tree near the place, it will seem ready 
to tak under the sudden load. Now, allowing for 
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each insect a surface of two inches by one, and 
making no account of the _— where they lie 
three or four deep, it would follow that a small swarm, 
covering only one square verst, must consist of not 
much less than a thousand millions of locusts !* 
And every one of them, as the Russians say, has the 
bite of a horse, the greediness of a wolf, and a 
power and rapidity of digestion unequalled by any 
other animal on the face of the globe! 

Though there are some descriptions of food for 
which the locust shows a partiality, the creature is 
seldom difficult in its choice, but eats up every green 
— that comes inits way. The leaves and young 

ranches vanish from the trees in a trice; a rich 
meadow is presently converted into a tract of black 
earth; the bank of a river is stripped with magical 
rapidity of its reedy fringe; and not a particle of 
stubble is left tomark the place where the green corn 
was waving but an hour before. As they eat they 
keep moving on, but as the first comers seldom leave 
much for their successors, the rear-guard frequently 
rise into the air, and let themselves down again 
somewhat in advance of the main body. Others are 
continually flying away towards the flanks, and in 

oportion as the marauders advance, their solid pha- 
anx assumes more and more the appearance of a 
lengthened line. The sound of the litle animal’s 
bite as it grazes, joined to the continual rustling of its 
wings, which it always keeps in motion while feed- 
ing, may be distinctly heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. To ae one near the spot, the noise is quite 
as great as that made by a large flock of sheep 
eagerly cropping the grass. If the corn is quite 
ripe, the locust can do it little harm; but whatever 
is still green is certain to be devoured. Sometimes 
a farmer, on seeing the enemy’s approach, will try 
to save a field of nearly ripe corn by cutting it 
down and carrying the sheaves home immediately ; 


* A verst is 3,500 feet long. A square verst contains, 
therefore, 12,250,000 square feet, and 1,764,000,000 
square inches. 
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but the attempt rarely succeeds, for the inyadi 
advances in its line of march, undismayed by the 
mowers, and will eat away the blades faster then the 
scythe can cut them. here are few things the 
locusts are fonder of than Indian corn, and it is 
curious sight to behold a field of maize. vanishing 
before their ravenous teeth. The maize grows to 
great height on the steppe, and makes a very j : 
ing appearance as it approaches maturity. “A gmalj 
number of locusts, however, are aule, in a few 
seconds, to perforate the plant like a 

and in a few minutes not a trace of it is left, Each 
plant is quickly covered with insects, while others 
are industriously working away at the root. Blade 
falls on blade, and at each fall a little swarm rises, 
to settle quickly down again with renewed Voracity, 
If the corn was nearly ripe, the farmer has, 

the consolation of seeing a yellow stubble fel 
remaining, to tantalize him with the recollection of 
the hoped-for abundance. In the costly gardens of 
the Odessa merchants, the locust is particularly de. 
structive. It does not touch the melons, cucumbers, 
nor the growing fruit on the trees, but it ruthlessly 
devours the leaves and the stalks, leaving the frit 
seattered on the ground, to wither with the bodies of 
the slain destroyers. The leaves, tendrils, and 
young branches of a vine, will be completely eaten 
away, but the grapes will be found scatiered like 80 
many berries below. Every tree in the garden, 
meanwhile, is bending under the unwelcome load, 
while the crackling of the branches, the tearing of 
the bark, and the rustling of the wings, raise a din 
quite as loud as that of a carpenter’s workshop, in 
which a score or two of men are sawing, boring, and 
planing; and when at length the swarm takes its de- 
parture, it leaves behind it a scene of such 
desolation, as no other animal in the world can 
equal. Even the dung, of which it leaves an enor- 
mous quantity behind, is injurious to the soil on 
which it falls; and for a long time after a field has 
been visited by a swarm of locusts, the cattle mani- 
fest the greatest aversion to the place. 





THE SONG OF THE RAILROADS. 


Wuite every age is crowned with rhyme, 
And song is ever young, 
The bravest birth of later time 
Must not remain unsung: 
A Poet shall be born to us 
For living men to hail, 
Dismounted from old Pegasus 
To mount the fiery Rail! 


When speed and joy go hand in hand, 
And loves are side by side, 

We are the sunbeams of the land, 
On which the angels glide ; 

The husband to his anxious wife, 
The friend to friendly care, 

The lover to his life of life, 
On burning wings we bear. 


And oft as ships of ill accurst, 
That sail the solid earth, 

On sacred parting-hours we burst, 
And mar the moment’s mirth: 

The dearest and the longest-lost 
Pass by, within a span, 

Yet know it not ;—of little cost 
We make the heart of man! 





With precious freight of hopes and fears 
We sweep the fields of space, 
Decreed to dry the deepest tears 
And dim the brightest face: 
A few short words writ overnight 
Hundreds of miles are borne, 
And scatter sorrow or delight 
Far, ere the morrow morn. 


Our ery is onward, onward, yet, 
Hard pace and little pause,— 
We will not let the-world forget 
Her nature’s motive laws: 
Like her we hasten, day by day, 
Nor rest at any goal,— 
—The Sun himself has moved, they say, 
Since planets round him roll. 


And if, when like a net we lie 
O’er many a distant soil, 
And glad the traveller’s mind and eye 
Without a traveller’s toil,— 
From mutual virtues understood 
All scorn and hate shall flee, 
What instruments of God and good 
Be mightier then than We! 


R. M. Munes. 
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CHAPTER V.—Tue Review in THe Puanix. 


Winpine along the quays, we crossed an old and 
dilapidated bridge ; and after traversing some narrow 
and ruinous-looking streets, we entered the Park, 
and at length reached the Fifteen Acres. 

The carriages were drawn up in line; his grace’s 
led-horses were ordered up, and staff-officers gal- 
joped right and left to announce the orders for the 

3 to stand to arms. , ; 

As the duke descended from his carriage, he 
caught my eye, and, turning suddenly towards the 
duchess, said, * Let me present Mr. Hinton to your 

” 


While I was making my bows and acknowledg- 
ments, his grace put his hand upon my arm— 

*«You know Lady Killimore, Hinton—never 
nind, it’s of no consequence—you see her carriage 


yonder—they have made some blunder in the road, | p 


and the dragoons, it seems, won’t let them pass. 
Just canter down and rescue them.” 

“Do, pray, Mr. Hinton,” added the duchess. 
“Poor Lady Killimore is so very nervous, she’ll be 
terified to death if they make any fuss. Her car- 
riage can come up quite close; there is plenty of 

” 


room. 

“Now, do it well,’ whispered O’Grady: * there 
isapretty girl in the case; it’s your first mission, 
Hinton; acquit yourself with credit.” 

An infernal brass band playing ‘ Rule Britannia” 
within ten paces of me, the buzz of voices, the 
crowd, the novelty of the situation, the excitement 
of the moment, all conspired to addle and confuse 
me, so that, when I put spurs to my horse, and 
struck out into a gallop, I had no very precise idea 
of what I was to do, and not the slightest upon earth 
of where I was to do it. 

A pretty girl in a carriage beset by dragoons was 
to be looked for; Lady Kil. somebody’s equipage— 
“Oh! Ihave it; there they are,” said I, as a yel- 
low barouche, with four steaming posters, caught 
my eye in a far part of the field. From the number 
of dragoons that surrounded the carriage, no less 
than their violent gestures, I could perceive that an 
altercation had taken place; pressing my horse to 
the top of his speed, I flew across the plain, and ar- 
rived flushed, heated, and breathless beside the car- 
riage, 

A large and strikingly-handsome woman in a bon- 
net and plumes of the most gaudy and showy cha- 
meter, was standing upon the front seat, and carry- 


ing on an active, and, as it seemed, acrimonious con- 
toversy with the serjeant of the horse-police. 

“You must go back—can’t help it, ma’am—no- 
ing bat members of the household can pass this 


“O dear! where’s Captain -O’Grady ?—sure it’s 
hot possible I could be treated this way. Paul, 
take that man’s name, and mind you have him dis- 
— in the morning. Where are you, Paul? Ah! 

§ gone. It is the way with him always; and 

you sit, Bob Dwyer, and you are no more good 
a stick of sealing-wax !”? . 

Here suppressed titter of laughter from the back 
one oe induced me to turn my eyes in that 
ole and I beheld one of the most beautiful 
ee ever looked at, holding her handkerchief to 
oon to conceal her laughter. Her dark eyes 
beng » and her features sparkled, while a blush, at 
ron discovered, if possible, added to her 





All right, said I to myself, as, taking off my hat, 
I bowed to the very mane of my horse. 

“If your ladyship will kindly permit me,” said J, 
“ his grace has sent me to show you the way.” 

The dragoons fell back as I spoke; the horse- 
police looked awfully frightened; while the lady, 
whose late eloquence manifested little of fear or 
trepidation, threw herself back into the carriage, and, 
coving her face with a handkerchief, sobbed vio- 

ently. 

“Ah, the duchess said she was nervous.—Poor 
Lady Kil——.” 

“Speak to me, Louisa dear—Who is it? 
Mr. Wellesley Pole? Is it—— ?” 

I did not wait for a further supposition; but, ina 
most insinuating voice, added, 

“Mr. Hinton, my lady, extra aid-de-camp on his 
excellency’s staff. The duchess feared you would 
be nervous, and hopes you’ll get as close to her as 
ossible.” 

“Where’s Paul?” said the lady, once more re- 
“If this is a hoax, young 


Is it 


covering her animation. 
gentleman——’’ 

“ Madam,” said I, bowing stiffly, “I am really at 
a loss to understand your meaning.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Hilton.’ 

“ Hinton, my lady.” 

** Yes, Hinton,” said she; “I am a beast to mis- 
trust you, and you so young and so artless; the 
sweetest blue eyes I ever looked at.’ 

This was said in a whisper to her young friend, 
whose mirth now threatened to burst forth. 

“ And was it really his royal highness that sent 
you ?”” 

“His grace, my lady, I assure you, despatched 
me to your aid. He saw your carriage through his 
glass, and, guessing what had occurred, directed me 
to ride over and accompany your ladyship to the 
viceregal stand.” 

Poor Lady Kil.’s nervousness again seized her 
and, with a faint cry for the ever-absent Paul, she 
went off into rather smart hysterics. During this 
paroxysm I could not help feeling somewhat annoy- 
ed at the young lady’s conduct, who, instead of 
evincing the slightest sympathy for her mother, held 
her hod down, and seemed to shake with laughter. 
By this time, however, the postilions were again 
under way, and, after ten minutes’ sharp trotting, 
we entered the grand stand, with whips cracking, 
ribands fluttering, and I myself caracoling beside 
the carriage with an air of triumphant success. 

A large, dusky travelling-carriage had meanwhile 
occupied the place the duchess designed for her friend. 
The only thing to do, therefore, was, to place them 
as conveniently as I could, and hasten back to inform 
her grace of the success of my mission. As I ap- 
— her carriage, I was saluted by a burst of 

aughter from the staff, in which the duke himself 
joined most extravagantly ; while O’Grady, with his 
hands on his sides, threatened to fall from the saddle. 

** What the deuse is the matter?” thought!; “I 
didn’t bungle it ?” 

“Tell her grace,” said the duke, with his hand upon 
his mouth, unable to finish the sentence with laughter. 

I saw something was wrong, and that I was in 
some infernal scrape: still, resolved to go through 
with it, I drew near, and said, 

“IT am happy to inform your grace, that———” 

“ Lady Kil—— is here,” said the duchess, bowing 
haughtily, as she turned towards a spiteful-looking 
dowager, beside her. 


Here was a mess! So, bowing and backing, I 
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dropped through the crowd to where my companions 
still stood convulsed with merriment. 

** What, in the devil’s name, is it?” said 1 to 
O’Grady. ‘* Whom have I been escorting this half- 
hour ?” 

«You've immortalized yourself, Hinton,” said 
O’Grady, with a-roar of ae eeen “your bill at 
twelve months for five hundred pounds, is as good 
this moment as bank paper.” 

“* What is it ?” said I, losing all patience. ‘“ Who 
is she? What is her name ?”’ 

‘** Mrs. Paul Rooney, my boy, the gem of attorneys’ 
wives, the glory of Stephen’s-green, with a villa at 
Bray, a box at the theatre, champagne suppers eve 
night in the week, dinners promiscuously, and lunc 
a discrélion: there’s glory for you. You may laugh 


at a latitat, sneer at the King’s Bench, and snap your 
fingers at any process-server from here to Kilmain- 
ham !” 


“* May the devil fly away with her!” said I, wiping 
my forehead with passion and excitement. 

“The heavens forbid !*’ said O’Grady, piously. 
“ Our exchequer may be guilty of many an extrava- 
—- but it could not permit such a flight as that. 

tis evident, Hinton, that you did not see the pretty 
girl beside her in the carriage.” 

“* Yes, yes, I saw her,” said I, biting my lip with 
impatience, “‘ and she seemed evidently enjoying the 
infernal blunder I was committing. And Mrs. Paul; 
oh, confound her ! I can never endure the sight of her 
again !’’ 

“*My dear young friend,” replied O’Grady, with 
an affected seriousness, “ I see that already the pre- 
judices of your very silly countrymen have worked 
their effect upon you. Had not Lord Dudley De 
Vere given you such a picture of the Rooney family, 
you would probably be much more lenient in your 
judgment: besides, after all, the error was yours, not 
hers. You told her that the duke had sent you; you 
told her the duchess wished her carriage beside her 
own.” 

“ You take a singular mode,” said I, pettishly, * to 
bring a man back to a good temper, by showing him 
that he has no one to blame for his misfortunes but 


himself. Confound them: look how they are all | 
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The vine-twig shows not more ingenuj as j 
traverses some rocky crag, in search of de 
at once its luxury and its life, than does our injgre, 
self-love, in seeking for consolation from the — 
ble casualties of fate, and the irresistible stvahen of 
fortune! Thus I found comfort in the th t, that 
the ridicule attached to me, rather proceeded from the 
low standard of manners and habits about me, than 
from any thing positively absurd in my position; and 
in my warped and biassed imagination, | actualy 
— — insolent insipidity of Lord Dudley De 

ere to the hearty raciness and laughter-loving gpi;; 
of Phil O’Grady. — 

My reflections were now cut short by the order for 
the staff to mount, and, following the current of my 
feelings, I drew near to Lord Dudley, in whose empti- 
ness and inanity I felt a degree of security from su. 
casm, that I could by no means be so confident of in 
O’Grady’s company. 

Amid the thunder of cannon, the deafening roll of 
drums, the tramp of cavalry, and the measured foot 
fall of the infantry columns, these thoughts rapid) 
gave way to others, and | soon forgot myself in the 
scene around me. The sight, indeed, was an inspirit 
ing one; for, although but the mockery of glorious 
war, to my unpractised eye the deception was de- 
lightful; the bracing air, the bright sky, the scenery 
itself, lent their aid, and, in the brilliant panorama 
before me, I soon regained my light-heartedness, and 
felt happy as before. 





CHAPTER VI.—Tue Suam Battie. 


I wave mentioned in my last chapter, how very 
rapidly I forgot my troubles in the excitement of the 
scene around me. Indeed, they must have been 
much more important, much deeper woes, to have 
occupied any place in a head so addled and confused 
as mine was. ‘The maneeavres of the day included 





| gagement began. 


a sham battle; and scarcely had his excellency 
passed down the line, when preparations for the e» 
The heavy artillery was seen to 
limber up, and move slowly across the field, accom- 


laughing about us. Indeed from the little I have seen, | panied by a strong detachment of cavalry ; columns 


it is the only thing they appear to do in this country. 
Ata signal from the duke, O°Grady put spurs to 


*? | of infantry were marched hither and thither with the 
| most pressing and eager haste ; orderly dragoons and 


his horse and cantered down the lane, leaving me to | staff-officers galloped to and fro like madmen; re0- 


such reflections as I could form, beneath the gaze of 
some forty persons, who could not turn to look, with- 


out laughing at me. 
This is pleasant, thought I; this is really a happy 


débiit ; that I, whose unimpeachable accuracy of man- | skirts of the wood, with the apparent 


faced, plethoric little colonels bawled out the 


' word of command, till one feared they might burst 


a blood-vessel; and pom | two companies of light 
i 


infantry might be seen stealing cautiously along the 
ly insidious 


ner and address should have won for me, at the| design of attacking a brigade of guns. As for me, 


vice. What wound to a man’s flesh could equal one 
to his feelings? I would rather be condoled with 
than scoffed at any day; and see! by Jove, they’re 
laughing still. I would wager a fifty, that I furnish 
the dinner conversation to every table in the capital 
this day. 


| I was at one moment employed carrying despatches 
her conveying intelli- 


be it known, being 


killed me. 
ead-quarters, 
1 was de- 


| spatched on another. ; 
than once bungled my directions, 

_to Sir Charles the secret intentions 0 

' while, with a laudable impartiality, 

| the former’s plans by a total misconcept! 

orders. Fatigue, noise, chagrin, and incessant WorTy; 
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bad 0 completely turned my head, that I became 

y incapable of the commonest exercises of 
Part of the artillery I ordered into a hollow, 
was told to station a party of riflemen. 
drons of cavalry I desired to charge up a 
hill, which the seventy-first Highlanders were to 
jare scrambled up, if they were able. Light dra- 
ns [ posted in situations so beset with brush- 
per and firs, that all movement became impossible ; 
ani, ina word, when the signal-gan announced the 
commencement of the action, my mistakes had intro- 
duced soch a new feature into tactics, that neither 
party knew what his adversary was at, nor indeed 
had any accurate notion of which were his own 
troops. The duke, who had watched with the most 
eager satisfaction the whole of my proceedings, sat 
laughing upon his horse, till the very tears coursed 
down his cheeks ; and, as all the staff were more or 
less participators in the secret, I found myself once 
more the centre of a grinning audience, perfectly 
convulsed at my exploits. Meanwhile, the guns 
thundered, the cavalry charged, the infantly poured 
ina rattling roar of small-arms ; while the luckless 
commanders, unable to discover any semblance of a 
plan, and, still worse, not knowing where one-half 
their forces were concealed, dared not adventure upon 
a movement, and preferred trusting to the smoke of 
the battle as a cover for their blunders. The fusil- 
lade therefore, was hotly sustained; all the heavy 
pieces brought to the front ; and, while the spectators 
were anxiously looking for the manceuvres of a 
fight, the ammunition was waxing low and the day 
wearing apace. Dissatisfaction at length began to 
show itself on every side; and the duke, assuming, 
as well as he was able, somewhat of a disappointed 


where I 
Three squa 


look, the unhappy generals made a final effort to 
rtrieve their mishaps, and aid-de-camps were dis- 
patched through all the highways and byways to 


bring up whoever they could find as quickly as 
posible. Now, then, began such a scene as few even 
of the oldest campaigners ever witnessed the equal 
of. From every dell and hollow, from every brake 
and thicket burst forth some party or other, who, 
1 to this moment, believed themselves lying in 
ambush. Horse, foot, and dragoons, artillery, sap- 
pers, light infantry, and grenadiers rushed forward, 
wherever chance or their bewildered officer led 
them. Here might be seen one-half of a regiment 
blazing away at a stray company of their own 
people, running like devils for shelter; here some 
squadrons of horse, who, indignant at their fruitless 
charges and unmeaning mévements, now doggedly 
dismounted, were standing right before a brigade of 
twelve-pounders, thundering mercilessly amongst 
them. Never was witnessed such a scene of riot, 
confusion, and disorder. Colonels lost their regi- 
ents, regiments their colonels. The fusiliers cap- 
tured the band of the Royal Irish, and made them 
play through the heat of the engagement. Those 
who at first expressed ennud and fatigue at the same- 
tess and monotony of the scene, were now gratified 
bo the utmost by its life, bustle, and animation. 
derly citizens in drab shorts and buff waistcoats, 
etplained to their listening wives and urchins the 
plans and intentions of the rival heroes, pronouncing 
the whole thing the while the very best field-day 
that ever was seen in the Phenix. 
am midst of all this confusion, a new element 
discord suddenly displayed itself. ‘That loyal 
corps, the Cork militia, who were ordered up to 
aitack close to where the duke and his staff were 
wanding, deemed that no better moment could be 
1842.—Museum. 65 
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chosen to exhibit their attachment to church and 
State than when marching on to glory, struck up, 
with all the discord of their band, the redoubted air 
of “ Protestant Boys.” The cheer burst from the 
ranks as the loyal strains filled the air; but scarcely 
had the loud burst subsided, when the Louth militia 
advanced with a quick step, their fifes playing “* Vin- 
egar-hill.” 

For a moment or two the rivalry created a perfect 
roar of laughter; this — soon gave way, as the 
two regiments, instead of drawing up at a reasonable 
distance for the interchange of an amicable blank 
cartridge, rushed down upon each other with the fury 
of madmen. So sudden, so impetuous was the en- 
counter, all effort to prevent it was impracticable. 
Muskets were clubbed or bayonets fixed, and in a 
moment really serious battle was engaged ; the mu- 
sicians on each side encouraging their party, as they 
racked their brains for party-tunes of the most bitter 
and taunting character ; while cries of “ Down with 
King William !” “To hell with the Pope!” rose al- 
ternately from either side. 

How far this spirit might have extended, it is diffi- 
cult to say, when the dake gave orders for some 
squadrons of cavalry to charge down upon them, and 
separate the contending forces. This order was for- 
tunately in time; for scarcely was it issued, when a 
west-country yeomanry corps came galloping up to 
the assistance of the brave Louth. 

“‘ Here we are, boys!” cried Mike Westropp, their 
colonel. ‘Here we are; lave the way! lave the 
way for us! and we'll ride down the murthering 
Orange villains, every man of them !” 

The Louth fell back, and the yeomen came for- 
ward at a charge; Westropp standing high in his 
stirrups, and flourishing his sabre above his head. 
It was just then that a heavy brigade of artillery, 
unconscious of the hot work going forward, was or- 
dered to open their fire upon the Louth militia. One 
of the guns, by some accident, contained an undue 
proportion of wadding, and to this casual circum- 
stance may, in a great degree, be attributed the 
happy issue of what threatened to be a serious dis- 
turbance ; for, as Westropp advanced, cheering and 
encouraging his men, he received this wadding slap 
in his face. Down he tumbled at once, rolling over 
and over with the shock; while, believing that he 
had got his death-wound, he bellowed out, 

“Oh! Blessed Virgin! there’s threason in the 
camp! hit in the face by a four-pounder, by Jove. 
Oh! Duke, darling! Oh! your grace! Oh! holy 
Joseph, look at this! Oh! bad luck to the artillery, 
for spoiling a fair fight. Peter”—this was the 
major of the regiment—* Peter Darcy, gallop into 
town, and lodge informations against the brigade of 
guns. I'll be dead before you come back.”’ 
A perfect burst of laughter broke from the oppos- 
ing ranks ; and while his friends crowded round the 
discomfited leader, the rival bands united in a roar 
of merriment that for a moment caused a suspension 
of hostilities. For a moment, I say; for scarcely 
had the gallant Westropp been conveyed to the rear, 
when once more the bands struck up their irritating 
strains, and preparations for a still more deadly en- 
counter were made on every side. The matter now 
assumed so serious an aspect, that the duke was 
obliged himself to interfere, and order both parties 
off the ground; the Cork deploying towards the 
lodge, while the brave Louth marched off with ban- 
ners flying and drums beating in the direction of 
Knockmaroon. 

These movements were conducted with a sério- 

Sp. or Mac. 2a 
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comic solemnity of the most ludicrous kind; and, 
although the respect for ee authority was 
great, and the military devotion of each party strong, 
yet neither one nor the other was sufficient to pre- 
vent the more violent on both sides from occasionally 
turning as they went, to give expression to some 
taunting allusion or some galling sarcasm, well cal- 
culated, did the opportunity permit, to renew the 
conflict. 

A hearty barst of laughter from the duke indicated 
pos clearly how he regarded the matter; and, 

owever the grave and significant looks of others 
might seem to imply that there was more in the eir- 
cumstance than mere food for mirth, he shook his 
sides merrily; and, as his bright eye glistened with 
satisfaction, and his cheek glowed, he could not 
help whispering his regret that his station compelled 
him to check the very best joke he ever witnessed 
in his life. 

“This is hot work, Sir Charles,’ said he, wiping 
his forehead as he spoke; “‘ and, as it is now past 
three o’clock, and we have a privy-council at four, I 
fear I must leave you.” 

** The troops will move past in marching order,” 

replied Sir Charles, pompously: “ will your grace 
receive the salute at this point?” 
** Wherever you like, Sir Charles; wherever you 
like. Would to heaven that some good Samaritan 
could afford me a little brandy and water from his 
canteen. I say, Hinton, they seem at Juncheon 
yonder in that carriage: do you think your diplo- 
macy could negotiate a glass of sherry for me?” 

* If you'll permit me, my Jord, I’ll try,” said I, as 
disengaging myself from the crowd, I set off in the 
direction he pointed. 

As I drew near the carriage—from which the 
horses having been taken, was drawn up beside a 
clump of beech trees for the sake of shelter—I was 
not long in perceiving that it was the same equipage 
I had so gallantly rescued in the morning from the 
sabres of the horse-police. Had I entertained any 
fears for the effects of the nervous shock upon the 
tender sensibilities of Mrs. Paul Rooney, the scene 
before me must completely have dispelled my un- 
easiness. Never did a merrier peal of laughter rin 
from female lungs than hers as I rode forward. 
Seated in the back of the carriage, the front cushion 
of which served as a kind of table, sat the lady in 
question. One hand, resting upon her knee, held a 
formidable carving-fork, on the suinmit of which 
vibrated the short leg of a chicken; in the other she 
grasped a silver vessel, which, were I to predicate 
from the froth, I fear I should pronounce to be porter. 
A lancheon on the most liberal scale, displayed in 
all the confusion and disorder inseparable from such 
a situation, a veal pie, cold Jamb, tongue, chickens, 
and sandwiches ; drinking-vessels of every shape and 
material; a smelling-bottle full of mustard, and 
a newspaper paragraph full of salt. Abundant 
as were the viands, the guests were not wanting : 
crowds of infantry officers, flushed with victory or 
undismayed by defeat, hobnobbed from the rumble 
to the box; the steps, the springs, the very splinter- 
bar had its occupant; and, truly, a merrier party, or 
a more convivial, it were difficult to conceive. 

So environed was Mrs. Rooney by her friends, that 
I was enabled to observe them some time, myself 
unseen. 

“Captain Mitchell, another wing? Well, the 
least taste in life of the breast. Bob Dwyer, will 
ye never have done drawing that cork ?” 

Now, this I must aver was an unjust reproach, 
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inasmuch as, to my own certain know 
accomplished three feats of that nature sete had 
many minutes; and, had the aforesaid Bob ~ 
reared from his infancy in drawing corks, instead 
of declarations, his practice could not have been 
more expert. Pop, pop, they went; glog, 
glug, flowed the bubbling liquor, as sherry, fe 
cold punch, and bottled porter succeeded each other 
in rapid order. Simpering ensigns, with elevated 
eyebrows, insinuated nonsense, soft, rapid, and un. 
meaning as their own brains, as they helped 
selves to ham or dived into the pastry; while 
young dragoon, who seemed to devote his attention 
to Mrs. Rooney’s companion, amused himself by 
constant endeavours to stroke down a growing mous- 
tache, whose downy whiteness resembled nothi 
that I know of, save the ill-omened fur one sees on 


an antiquated apple-pie. 

As I looked on every side to catch a at 
him whom I should suppose to be Ms. Romy 
was myself detected by the watchful eye of Bub 
Dwyer, who, at that moment having his mouth ful] 
of three hard eggs, was nearly asphyxiated in his 
endeavours to telegraph my approach to Mrs. Paul, 

“The edge-du-cong, by the mortial!” said he, 
sputtering out the words, as his bloodshot eyes 
nearly bolted out of his head. 

Had I been a Bengal tiger, my advent might have 
caused less alarm. The officers, not knowing if 
the duke himself were coming, wiped their lips, re- 
sumed their caps and shakos, and sprang to the 
ground in dismay and confusion; as Mrs. Paul 
Rooney herself, with an adroitness an Indian j 
might have envied, plunged the fork, dramstick and 
all, into the recesses of her muff; while with a back 
hand she decanted the XX upon a bald major of in- 
fantry, who was brushing the crumbs from his 
facings. One individual alone seemed to relish and 
enjoy the discomfiture of the others: this was the 
young lady whom I before remarked, and whose 
whole air and appearance seemed strangely at va- 
riance with every thing around her. She gave free 
current to her mirth; while Mrs. Paul, now sui- 
denly restored to a sense of her nervous constitu 
tion, fell back in the carriage, and appeared bent 
upon a scene. _ 

“ You canghtus enjoying ourselves, Mr. Stilton! 

* Hinton, if you’)) allow me, madam.” j 

“ Ay, to be sure—Mr. Hinton. Taking a little 
snack, which I am sure you'd be the better of afler 
the fatigues of the day.” : 

“ Eh, au, au! a devilish good luncheon,” chimed 
in a pale sub, the first who ventured to pluck up his 
courage. 

“ Fould a sand wich tempt you, with a glass of eham- 
pagne ?” said Mrs. Paul, with the blandest of smiles. 

“IT can recommend the lamb, sir,” said 2 voice 
behind. h 

* Begad, I'll vouch for Go poet the ma- 
jor. TI only hope it isa cosmetic.” — 
we It isa beautiful thing for - hair,” said Mrs. 
Rooney, half venturing uponajoke. , 

“ No more on that heed, ma’am,” said the little 
major, bowing pompously. 

y this om ty thanks to the 


assiduous gery 
Bob Dwyer, I was presented with a plate, wile’ 
had I been an anaconda, instead of an oh Sonat, 
might have satisfied my appetite. A place 


made for me in the carriage; and the faithful Bob, 
converting the skirt of his principal blue into a 


cloth, polished a wineglass for my private use. Hin 





«Let me introduce my young friend, Mr. 
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ton,” said Mrs. Paul, with a graceful wave of her 
hand towards her companion. ‘“ Miss 

isa Bellew, only daughter of Sir Simon Bellew, 
of ” what the place was I could not well 
jear, but it sounded confoundedly like Killhiman- 
snotherum, “a beautiful place in the county Mayo. 
Bob, is it punch you are giving !”’ 

« Most excellent, I assure you, Mrs. Rooney.” 
«And how is the duke, sir? J hope his grace 
eajoys good health. He isa a of a man.” 
By-the-by, it is perfectly absurd the sympathy 
our third or fourth-rate people feel in the health and 
iabits of those above them in station, pleased as 

are to learn the most commonplace and worth- 
iess trifles concerning them, and happy when, by any 
chance, some accidental similitude would seem to 
exist between their misfortunes. 

«And the dear duchess,” resumed Mrs. Rooney, 
she’s troubled with the nerves like — Ah! 
Mr. Hinton, what an affliction it is to have a sen- 
sitive nature; that’s what I often say to my sweet 
young friend here. It’s better for her to be the gay, 
iddy, thoughtless, happy thing she is, than——” 
ere the lady sighed, wiped her eyes, flourished her 
cambric, and tried to look like Agnes in the Bleed- 
ing Nun. “Bat here they come. Yon don’t know 
Mr. Rooney? Allow me to introduce him to you.” 
As she spoke, Captain O’Grady cantered up to the 
cartiage, accompanied by a short, perey, round-faced 
little man, who, with his hat set knowingly on one 
side, and his top-boots scarce reaching to the middle 
of the leg, bestrode a sharp, strong- boned hackney, 
with eropped ears, and short tail. He carried in his 
hand a hunting-whip, and seemed, by his seat in the 
saddle, and the easy finger upon the bridle, no indif- 
ferent horseman. 

“Mr. Rooney,” said the lady, drawing herself up 
witha certain austerity of manner, “I wish you to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Hinton, the aid-de- 
camp to his grace.” 

Mr. Rooney lifted his hat straight above his head, 
and replaced it a little more obliquely than before 
over his right eye. 

“Delighted, upon my honour—faith, quite charm- 
ei—hope you got something to eat—there never was 
such a murthering hot day—Bob Dwyer, open a bot- 
tle of port—the captain is famished.” 

“I say, Hinton,” called out O’Grady, “ you forgot 
the duke, it seems ; he told me you'd gone in search 
ofsome sherry, or something of the kind; but 1 can 
readily conceive how easily a man may forget himself 
im sach a position as yours.” 

Here Mrs. Paul dropped her head in deep confu- 

sion, Miss Bellew looked saucy, and I, for the first 

lime remembering what brought me there, was per- 

fectly overwhelmed with shame at my carelessness. 

_ “Never mind, boy; don’t fret about it; his grace 

is the most forgiving man in the world; and when he 
ws where you were——”” 

“Ah! captain,” sighed Mrs. Rooney. 

“Master Phil, it’s yourself can do it,” murmured 
¢ I, who perfectly appreciated O’Grady’s powers 

blamey, when exereised on the susceptible tem- 
perament of his fair spouse. 
“I'll take a sandwich,” continued the captain. 
“Do you know, Mrs. Rooney, I’ve been riding about 
half-hour to catch my young friend, and intro- 
ace him to you; and here I find him comfortably 
— without my aid or assistance. The fact is, 
English fellows have a flattering, insinuating 
“ay of their own, there’s no coming up to. Isn't 
‘that 60, Miss Bellew 2”? 
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“Very likely,” said the young lady, who now 
spoke for the first time; “but itis so very well con- 
cealed, that I, for one, could never detect it.” 

This speech, uttered with a certain pert and saucy 
air, nettled me for the moment; but, as no repl 
occurred to me, I could only look at the speaker a tacit 
acknowledgment of her sarcasm; while I remembered, 
for the first time, that, although seated opposite my 
very attractive neighbour, I had hitherto not addressed 
to her a single phrase of even commonplace attention. 

“*] suppose you put up at the Castle, sir,” said Mr. 
Rooney. 

“ Yes; two doors lower down than Mount O’Grady,” 
replied the captain for me. ‘ But come, Hinton, the 
carriages are moving; we must get back as quick as 
we can. Good-bye, Paul. Adieu, Mrs. Rooney. 
Miss Bellew, good morning.” 

It was just at the moment when I had summoned 
up my courage to address Miss Bellew, that O’Grady 
called me away; there was nothing for it, however, 
but to make my adieus while extricating myself from 
the débris of the luncheon. I once more mounted my 
horse, and joined the viceregal party as they drove 
from the ground. 

“I’m delighted you know the Rooneys,” said 
O’Grady, as we drove along: “they are by far the 
best fun going. Paul good, but his wife superb.” 

“ And the young lady,” said I. 

“ Oh, a different kind of thing altogether. By-the- 
bys Hinton, you took my hint, I hope, about your 

nglish manner.” 

* Eh? why? how? what do you mean ?”’ 

“Simply, my boy, that your Coppermine-river 
kind of courtesy may be a devilish fine thing in Hyde 
Park or St. James’s, but will never do with us poor 
people here. Put more warmth into it, man. sh 
the lemonade with a little marachino; you'll feel 
twice as comfortable yourself, and the girls like you 
all the better. You take the suggestion in good part, 
I’m sure.”’ 

“* Oh, of course,” said I, somewhat stung that 1 
should get a lesson in manner, where I had meant to 
be a model: for imitation; “if they like that kind of 
thing, I must only conform.” 


CHAPTER VII.—Tue Rooneys. 


I cannor proceed further in this, my veracious his- 


tory, without dwelling a little longer upon the charac- 
ters of the two interesting individuals I have already 
presented to my readers as Mr. and Mrs. Rooney. 

Paul Rooney, attorney-at-law, 42, Stephen’s- n, 
North, was about as well known in his native city of 
Dublin as Nelson’s Pillar. His reputation, unlimit- 
ed by the adventitious circumstances of class, spread 
over the whole surface of society ; and from the chan- 
cellor down to the carman, his claims were confessed. 

It is possible that, in many other cities of the world, 
Mr. Rooney might have been regarded as a common- 
place, every-day personage, well to do in the world, 
and of a fair-and-easy character, which, if it left lit- 
tle for reproach, left still less for rernark ; but, in Ire- 
land, whether it was the climate or the people, the 
poteen or the potatoes, I cannot say; but certainly he 
came out, as the painters call it, in a breadth of colour 
quite surprising. 

The changeful character of the skies has, they tell 
us, a remarkable influence in fashioning the ever- 
varying features of Irish temperament ; and certainly 





| the inconstant climate of Dublin had much merit if it 
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produced in Mr. Rooney the versatile nature he re- 
joiced in. 

About ten o’clock, on every morning during term, 
might be seen a shrewd, cunning-looking, sly little 
fellow, who, with pursed-up lips and slightly elevated 
nose, wended his way towards the Four-Courts, fol- 
lowed by a ragged urchin with a well-filled bag of 
purple stuff; his black coat, drab shorts, and gaiters, 

ad a plain and business-like cut; and the short, 
square tie of his white cravat, had a quaint resem- 
blance to a flourish on a deed ; the self-satisfied look, 
the assured step, the easy roll of the head, all bespoke 
one with whom the world was thriving; and it did 
not need the additional evidence of a certain habit he 
had of jingling his silver in his breeches-pocket as he 
went, to assure you that Rooney was a warm fellow, 
and had no want of money. 

Were you to trace his steps for the three or four 
hours that ensued, you would see him bustling 
through the crowded hall of the Four-Courts, now 
whispering some important point to a leading bar- 
rister, while he held another by the gown, lest he 
should escape him: now he might be remarked 
seated in a niche between the pillars, explaining 
some knotty difficulty to a western client, whose 
flushed cheek and flashing eye too plainly indicated 
his impatience of legal strategy, and how much more 
pleased he would feel to redress his wrongs in his 
own fashion: now brow-beating, now cajoling, now 
encouraging, now condoling, he edged his way 
through the bewigged and dusty throng, not stop- 
ping to reply to the hundred salutations he met with, 
save by a knowing wink, which was the only 
civility he did not put down at three-and-four- 

nee. If his knowledge of law was little, his 

nowledge of human nature—at least such of it as 
Ireland exhibits—was great; and no ease of any 
importance could come before a jury, where Paul’s 
advice and opinion were not deemed of considerable 
importance. No man better knew all the wiles and 
twists, all the dark nooks and recesses of Irish cha- 
racter. No man more quickly could ferret out a 
hoarded secret; no one So soon detect an attempted 
imposition. His was the secret police of law; he 
read a witness as he would read a deed, and detected 
a flaw in him to the full as easily. 

As he sat near the leading counsel in a cause, he 
seemed a kind of middle term between the lawyer 
and the jury. Marking by some slight but signifi- 
cant gesture every point of the former, to the latter, 
he impressed upon their minds every favourable fea- 
ture of his client's cause; and twelve deaf men 
might have followed the pleadings in a case through 
the agency of Paul’s gesticulations. The conse- 
quence of these varied gifts was, business flowed in 
upon him from every side, and few members of the 
bar were in the receipt of one-half his income. 

Scarcely, however, did the courts rise, when Paul, 
shaking from his shoulders the learned dust of the 
Exchequer, would dive into a small apartment, 
which, in an obscure house in Mass-lane, he digni- 
fied by the name of his study. Short and few as 
were his moments of seclusion, they sufficed to ef- 
fect in his entire man a complete and total change. 
The shrewd little attorney, that went in with a nist 
prius grin, came out a round, pleasant-looking fellow, 
with a green coat of jockey-cut, a buff waistcoat, 
white cords, and tops; his hat set jauntingly on one 
side, his spotted neckcloth knotted in bang-up mode: 
in fact, his figure the beaw idéal of a west-country 
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His gray eyes, expanded to twi i 

size, looked the very - of wens ee 
lip, slightly dropped, quivered with the last joke 4 
uttered. Even his voice partook of the change, and 
was now a rich, full, mellow Clare accent, which 
with the recitative of his country, seemed to Italian. 
ize his English. While such was Paul, his acces. 
soires—as the French would call them—were in ad 
mirable keeping; a dark chesnut eob, a 
model of strength and symmetry, would be u 
and down by a groom, also mounted upon a 
hackney, whose flat rib and short pastern, show 
his old Irish breeding ; the well-fitting saddle, the 
well-balanced stirrup, the plain but powerful snafie, 





all looked like the appendages of one whose jockey- 
ism was no assumed feature: and, indeed, you had 
only to see Mr. Rooney in his seat, to confess that 
he was to the full as much at home there as in the 
Court of Chancery. 

From this to the hour of a late dinner, the Phenix 
park became his resort. re, surrounded by a gay 
and laughing crowd, Paul cantered along, amusing 
his hearers with the last moé from the King’s Bench, 
or some stray bit of humour or fun from a ease on 
circuit. His conversation, however, principally ma 
on other topics,—the Curragh meeting, the 
rea steeple-chase, the Meath cup, or Lord Boyne’s 
handicap ; with these he was thoroughly familiar: 
he knew the odds of every race, could apportion the 
weights, describe the ground, and, better than all, 
make rather a good guess at the winner. In addi- 
tion to these gifts, he was the best judge of a horse 
in Ireland ; always well mounted, and never without 
at least two hackneys in his stable, able to trot their 
fifteen Irish miles within the hour. Such qualities 
as these might be supposed popular ones in a coun- 
try proverbially given to sporting: but Mr. Rooney 
had other and very superior powers of attraction; 
he was the Amphitryon of Dublin. It was no figu- 
rative expression to say that he kept open house. 
Déjetiners, dinners, routs, and balls, followed each 
other in quick suecession. His cook was French, 
his claret was Sneyd’s : he imported his own sherry 
and Madeira, both of which he nursed with a eare 
and affection truly parental. His venison and blaek- 
cock eame from Scotland; every Holyhead packet 
had its consignment of Welsh mutton ; and, ina word, 
whatever wealth could purchase, and a taste, nurtur- 
ed as his had been by the counsel of many who fre- 
quented his table, could procure, such he 
in abundance; his greatest ambition being to out- 
shine in splendour and surpass in ificenee all 
the other dinner-givers of the day ; filling his house 
with the great and titled of the land, who ministered 
to his vanity with singular good-nature, while they 
sipped his claret and sat over his Burgundy. 
His was indeed a pleasant house : the bons mvanis 
liked it for its excellent cuisine, the tion of iis 
wines, the certainty of finding the first rarity of the 
season before its existence was heard of at other (a 
bles ; the lounger liked it for its ease and informality ; 
the humorist, for the amusing features of 11s host 
and hostess: and not a few were attracted by the 
gracefulness and surpassing loveliness of one who, by 
some strange fatality of fortune, seemed to have beeo 
dropped down into the midst of this singular menag®. 

OF Mr. Rooney I have only further to say tha 


hospitable as a prince, he was never so happy 2 * 
the head of his table ; for, although his natural sharp- 
ness could not but convince him of the footing w 


he occupied among his high and disting 





squire men & canter among his covers before the 
opening of the hunt. 


guests, yet he knew well there are few such levellers 
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of rank as riches, and he had read in his youth that 
even the lofty Jove himself was aecessible by the 
odour of a heeatomb. 

Mts. Rooney—or, as she wrote herself upon her 
uni, Mrs. Paul Rooney, (there seemed something 
jistinctive in the prenom)—was a being of a very 
different order : perfectly unconscious of the ridicule 
thatattaches to vulgar profusion, she believed herself 
the great source of attraction of her crowded staircase 
ud besieged drawing-room. True it was, she was a 

and very handsome woman; her deep, dark, 
prown eyes, and brilliant complexion had been beau- 
tifal had not her mouth somewhat marred their effect, 
by that coarse expression which high living and a vo- 
Japtuous life is sure to impress upon those not born to 
ie great. There is no doubt of it, the mouth is your 
thorough-bred feature. You will meet eyes as — 
beaming, a8 brightly speaking, among the lofty cliffs 
of the wild Tyrol, or in the deep valleys of the far 
west; I have seen, too, a brow as fairly pencilled, a 
nose no Grecian statue could surpass, a skin whose 
tint was fair and transparent as the downy rose-leaf, 
among the humble peasants of a poor and barren 
tai: bet never have I seen the mouth, whose clean- 
cat lip and chisseled arch betokened birth. No; 
that feature would seem the prerogative of the highly 
bom; fashioned to the expression of high and holy 
thoughts; moulded to the utterance of ennobling 
sentiment, or proud desire. Its very lineament tells 
of birth and blood. 

Now, Mrs. Rooney’s mouth was a large and hand- 
some one, her teeth white and regular withal, and 
when at rest there was nothing to find fault with ; 
but let her speak—was it her accent ?—was it the 
awful provincialism of her native city ?—was it that 
strange habit of contortion any patozs is sure to im- 
press upon the speaker? I cannot tell; but cer- 
tainly it lent to features of very considerable attrac- 
tion, a vulgarizing character of expression. 

It was truly provoking to see so handsome a per- 
son mar every effect of her beauty by some extrava- 
gant display. Dramatizing every trivial incident in 
life, she rolled her eyes, looked horror-struck or hap- 
py, Sweet or sarcastic, lofty or languishing, all in 
one minute. ‘There was an eternal play of feature 
of one kind or the other; there was no rest, no repose. 
Her arms, and they were round, and fair, and well- 

tioned, were also enlisted in the service ; and to 
adistant observer Mrs. Rooney’s animated conversa- 
won appeared Jike a priest performing mass. 
that beautiful head, whose fair and classic 
ons were balanced so equally upon her white 

swelling throat, how tantalizing to know it full 
of low and petty ambitions, of vulgar tastes, of con- 
temptible rivalries, of insignificant triumph. To see 
her, amid the voluptuous splendour and profusion of 
her gorgeous house, resplendent with jewellery, glis- 
a in all the blaze of emeralds and rubies; to 
Watch how the poisonous venom of innate vulgarity 
had so tainted that fair and beautiful form, rendering 

# an object of ridicule who should have been a 
thing to worship : it was too bad ; and, as she sat at 
dinner, her plump but taper fingers grasping a cham- 
pegne-glass, she seemed like a Madonna enacting 
_ of Moll Flagon. 

ow, Mrs. Paul’s manner had as many discrepan- 
She was by nature a good, 
the i merry, coarse personage, who loved a joke not 

ess if it were broad as well as long. Wealth, 
owever, and its attendant evils, suggested the pro- 
eb. a very different line; and catching up, as 
id at every opportunity that presented itself, 


cies as her features. 
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such of the airs and graces as she believed to be the 
distinctive traits of high life, she figured about in 
these cast-off attractions, like a waiting-maid in the 
abandoned finery of her mistress. 

As she progressed in fortune, she “ tried back” for 
a family, and discovered that she was an O’Toole 
by birth, and consequently of Irish blood-royal: a 
certain O’Toole being king of a nameless tract, in an 
unknown year, somewhere about the time of Crom- 
well, who, Mrs. Rooney had heard, came over with 
the Romans. 

“ Ah, yes, my dear,” as she would say when, 
softened by sherry and sorrow, she would lay her 
hand upon your arm. “ Ah, yes, if every one had 
their own, it isn’t married to an attorney I’d be, but 
living in regal splendour in the halls of my ances- 
tors. Well, well!’? Here she would throw up her 
eyes with a mixed expression of grief and confidence 
in heaven, that if she hadn’t got her own in this 
world, Oliver Cromwell, at least, was paying off in 
the other his foul wrongs to the royal house of 
O’Toole. 

I have only one person more to speak of, ere I con- 
clude my rather prolix account of the family. Miss 
Louisa Bellew was the daughter of an Irish baronet, 
who put the key-stone upon his ruin by his honest 
opposition to the passing of the Union. His large 
estates, loaded with debt, and encumbered by mort- 
gages had been for half a centuary a kind of battle- 

eld for legal warfare at every assizes. Through 
the medium of his difficulties, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Rooney, whose craft and subtlety res- 
cued him from more than one difficulty, and whose 
good-natured assistance had done still more import- 
ant service by loans upon his property. 

At Mr. Rooney’s suggestion, Miss Bellew was in- 
vited to pass her winter with them in Dublin. This 
proposition which, in the palmier days of the baro- 
net's fortune, would in all probability never have 
been made, and would certainly never have been 
accepted, was now entertained with some consi- 
deration, and finally acceded to, on prudential mo- 
tives. Rooney had lent him large sums: he had 
never been a pressing, on the contrary, he was a le- 
nient creditor: possessing great power over the pro- 
perty, he had used it sparingly, even delicately, and 
showed himself upon more than one occasion not 
only a shrewd adviser, but a warm friend. "Tis 
true, thought Sir Simon, they are vulgar people, of 
coarse tastes and low habits, and those with whom 
they associate laugh at, though they live upon them ; 

et, after all, to refuse his invitation may be taken in 
ill part; a few months will do the whole thing. 
Louisa, although young, has tact and cleverness 
enough to see the difficulties of her position; be- 
sides, poor child, the gayety and life of a city will 
be a relief to her, after the dreary and monotonous 
existence she has passed with me. 

This latter reason he plausibly represented to him- 
self as a strong one for complying with what his 
altered fortunes and ruined prospects seemed to render 
no longer a matter of choice. 

To the Rooneys, indeed, Miss Bellew’s visit was 
a matter of some consequence : it was like the recog- 
nition of some petty state by one of the great powers 
of Europe. It was an acknowledgment of a so- 
cial existence, an evidence to the world not only 
that there was such a thing as the kingdom of Roo- 
ney, but also that it was worth while to enter into 
negotiation with it, and even accredit an ambassador 
to its court. 

Little did that fair and lovely girl think, as with 
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tearful eyes she turned again and again to embrace 
her father, as the hour arrived, when, for the first 
time in her life, she was to leave her home, little 
did she dream of the circumstances under which her 
visit was to be paid. Less a guest than a hostage, 
she was about to quit the home of her infancy, 
where, notwithstanding the inroads of poverty, a 
certain air of its once greatness still lingered; the 
broad and swelling lands, that stretched away with 
wood and coppice, far as the eye could reach; the 
woodland walks; the ancient house itself, with its 
discordant pile, accumulated at different times by 
different masters, all told of power and supremacy 
in the land of her fathers: the lonely solitude of 
those walls, peopled alone by the grim-visaged por- 
traits of long-buried ancestors, were now to be ex- 
changed for the noise and confusion, the glitter and 
the glare of second-rate city-life; profusion aad 
extravagance, where she had seen but thrift and 
forbearance; the gossip, the scandal, the tittle-tattle 
of society, with its envies, its jealousies, its petty 
rivalries, and its rancours, were to supply those quiet 
evenings beside the winter hearth, when, reading 
aloud some old and valued volume, she learned to 
prize the treasures of our earlier writers, under the 
guiding taste of one whose scholarship was of no 
mean order, and whose cultivated mind was imbued 
with all the tenderness and simplicity of a refined 
and gentle nature. 

en fortune smiled, when youth and wealth, an 
ancient name, and a high position, all concurred to 
elevate him, Sir Simon Bellew was courteous almost 
to humility; but when the cloud of misfortune 
lowered over his house, when difficulties thickened 
around him, and every effort to rescue seemed only 
to plunge him deeper, then the deep-rooted pride of 
the man shone forth; and he who in happier days 
was forgiving even to a fault, became now scrupu- 
lous about every petty observance, exacting testimo- 
nies of respect from all around him, and assuming 
an almost tyranny of manner, totally foreign to his 
tastes and feelings, and his nature ; like some mighty 
oak of the forest, riven and scathed by lightning, 
its branches leafless and its roots laid bare, still 
standing erect, it stretches its sapless limbs proudly 
towards heaven; so stood he, reft of nearly all, yet 
still presenting to the adverse wind of fortune his 
bold, unshaken front. 

Alas, and alas! poverty has no heavier evil in its 
train than its power of perverting the fairest gifts 
of our nature from their true channel, making the 
bright sides of our character dark, gloomy and re- 

ulsive. Thus the high-souled pride that in our 
tter days sustains and keeps us far above the 
reach of sordid thoughts and unworthy actions, 
becomes, in the darker hour of our destiny, a misan- 
throphic selfishness, in which we wrap ourselves as 
ina mantle. The caresses of friendship, the warm 
affections of domestic love, cannot penetrate through 
this; even sympathy becomes suspected, and then 
commences that terrible struggle against the world, 
whose only termination is a broken heart. 

Notwithstanding, then, all Mr. Rooney’s address 
in conveying the invitation in question, it was not 
without a severe struggle that Sir Simon resolved 
on its acceptance; and when at last he did accede, 
it was with so many stipulations, so many express 
conditions, that, had they been complied with de 

acto, as they were acknowledged by promise, Miss 
llew would, in all probability, have spent her 
winter in the retirement of her own chamber in 
Stephen’s-green, without seeing more of the capital 
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and its inhabitants than a view from h window 
presented. Paul, it is true, a to pred thing; 
for, although, to use his own anguage, the porn 
revoked the entire body of the testament, he deter. 
mined in his own mind to break the wili, Once in 
Dublin, thought he, the fascinations of societ i. 
pleasures of the world, with such a guide as Mrs 
Rooney, (and here let me mention, that for his Wife's 
tact and savoir faire Paul had the most heartfei 
admiration ;) with advantages like these, she wil 
soon forget the hum-drum life of Kilmorran C 
and become reconciled to a splendour and magni 
cence unsurpassed by even the, vice-regal court, 
Here, then, let me conclude this account of the 
Rooneys, while I resume the thread of my own nar- 
rative. Although I feel for, and am ashamed of 
the oe in which I have indulged, yet, as | 
speak of real people, well known at the period of 
which I write, and as they may to a certain extent 


convey an impression of the tone of one class in the 
society of that day, I could not bring myself to omit 
their mention, nor even dismiss them more briefly. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Tue Visir. 


T nave already recorded the first twenty-four hours 
of my life in Ireland; and if there was enough in 
them to satisfy me that the country was unlike, in 
many respects, that which I had left, there was also 
some show of reason to convince me that, if ] did not 
conform to the habits and tastes of those around me, 
I should incur a far greater chance of being laughed 
at by them than be myself amused by their eccentri- 
cities. ‘The most remarkable feature that strack me 
was the easy, even cordial manner with which ac- 
quaintance was made. Every one met you asif he 
had in some measure been prepared for the introduc- 
tion; a tone of intimacy sprang up at once; your 
tastes were hinted, your wishes guessed at with an 
unaffected kindness that made you forget the sudden- 
ness of the intimacy : so that, when at last you parted 
with your dear friend of some hal f-an-hour’s acquaint- 
ance, you could not help wondering at the confidences 
you had made, the avowals you had spoken, and 
the lengths to which you had gone in close alliance 
with one you had never seen before, and might pos- 
sibly never meet again. Strange enough as this was 
with men, it was still more singular when it extended 
to the gentler sex. Accustomed as I had beenall my 
life to the rigid observances of etiquette in female 
a nothing surprised me so much as the rapid 
steps by which Irish ladies passed from acquaintance 
to intimacy, from intimacy to friendship. ‘The uw 
suspecting kindness of woman’s nature has certainly 
no more genial soil than in the heart of Erin’s daugt- 
ters. ‘There is besides, too, a winning softness in 
their manner towards the stranger of another land, 
that imparts to their hospitable reception a tone 
courteous warmth I have never seen in any other 
country. 

The. freedom of manner I have here alluded t 
however delightful it may render the hours of » 
separated from home, family, and friends, is yet m 
devoid of its inconveniences. How many an 7 4 
ciplined and uninformed youth has misconstra “ 
meaning and mistaken its import! How often 
I seen the raw subaltern elated with imaginary = 
cess—flushed with a fancied victory—where, _ d 
ity, he had met with nothing save the kind look -" 
the kind words in which the every-day courtesies 
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, ched, and by which what, in less favoured 
ee the cold and chillin observances of cere- 

are here the easy and familiar intercourse of 
dase who wish to know each other. 

The coxcomb, who fancies that he can number as 
nny triumphs as he has passed hours in Dublin, is 
ike one who, estimating the rich production of a 
sathern clime by their exotic value in his own colder 

ions, dignifies by the name of luxury what are in 
nality but the every-da productions of the soil: so 
iy believes peculiarly a dressed to himself, the cor- 
dial warmth and friendly greeting which make the 
gcial atmosphere around him. . 

ifI myself fell deeply into this error, and if my 

ishment was a heavy one, let my history prove a 
beacon to all who follow in my steps; for Dublin is 
dill a garrison city, and I have been told that lips as 
empting and eyes as bright are to be met there as 
heretofore. Now to my story. 

Life in Dublin, at the time I write of, was about as 
ny a thing as a man can well fancy. Less debarred 
than in other countries from partaking of the lighter 
ajoyments of life, the members of the learned pro- 
fssions mixed much in society ; bringing with them 
stores of anecdote and information unattainable from 
her sources, they made what elsewhere would have 

red the routine of intercourse, a season of intel- 
beta enjoyment. Thus, the politician, the church- 
nan, the barrister, and the military man, shaken, as 
they were, together in close intimacy, lost individu- 
ily many of the prejudices of their caste, and learned 
converse with a wider and more extended know- 
ledge of the world. While this was so, another 
dement, peculiarly characteristic of the country, had 
its share in modelling social life: that innate tendency 
wdrollery, that bent to laugh with every one and at 
tery thing, so eminently Irish, was now in the 
weendant. From the viceroy downwards, the island 
ws on the broad grin. Every day furnished its 
stare, its quota of merriment. Epigrams, good stories, 
partes, and practical jokes, rained in showers over 
the land. A privy-council was a conversazione of 
taping bishops and droll chief justices. Every 
nal at the bar, every dinner at the court, every draw- 
ing-toom, afforded a theme for some ready-witted 
tisurdity; and all the graver business of life was 
cried on amid this current of unceasing fun and un- 
tiring langhter, just as we see the serious catastrophe 
fa modern opera assisted by the crash of an orches- 
‘ral accompaniment. 

With materials like these society was made up; 
ind into this I planged with all the pleasurable 
delight of one who, if he could not appreciate the 
sharpness, was at least dazzled by the Peillianey of 
the wit that flashed around him. My duties as aid- 
camp were few, and never interfered with my 

: while, in my double capacity of military 
man and atfaché to the court, I was invited ever 
where, and treated with marked courtesy and kind. 
mss. Thus passed my life pleasantly along, when, 
ifew mornings after the events I have mentioned, I 
ioe fa at my breakfast, conning over my invita- 
‘wns for the week, and meditating a letter home, in 
Yhich I should describe my mode of life with as 
uch reserve as might render the record of my doings 
‘safe disclosure for the delicate nerves of my lady- 

In order to accomplish this latter task with 

secess, I seribbled with some notes a sheet of paper 
tlay before me. « Among other particularly nice 
Ro my dear mother,” wrote I, ‘there are the 
of hi Mr. Rooney—a member of the Irish bar, 
Standing and great reputation—is a most 
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agreeable and accomplished person. How much I 
should like to present him to you.” I had got thus 
far, when a husky, asthmatic cough, and a muttered 
curse on the height of my domicile, apprized me that 
some one was at my door. At the same moment a 
heavy single knock, that nearly stove in the panel, 
left no doubt upon my mind. 

** Are ye at home, or is it sleeping ye are? May 
I never, if it’s much else the half of ye’s fit for. 
Ugh, blessed hour! three flights of stairs, with a 
twist an them instead of a landing. Ye see he’s 
not in the place: I tould you that before 1 came up; 
but it’s always the same thing. Corny, run here; 
Corny, fly there; get me this, take that. Bad luck 
to them! One would think they badgered me for 
bare divarsion, the haythens, the Turks !”” 

A fit of conghing, that almost convinced me 
Corny had given his last curse, followed this burst 
of eloquence, just as I entered the door. 

*¢ What’s the matter, Corny ?” 

“The matter?‘—ugh, ain’t I coughing my soul 
out with a wheezing and whistling in my chest like 
acreel of chickens. Here’s Mr. Rooney wanting 
to see ye; and, faith,” as he added, in an under- 
tone, ‘it’s not long you wor in making his acquaint- 
ance: that’s his room,” added he, with a jerk of his 
thumb. ‘ Now lave the way, if you plase, and let 
me get a howld of the banisters.”’ 

With these words Corny began his descent, while 
I, apologizing to Mr. Rooney for not having sooner 
perceived him, bowed him into the room with all 
proper ceremony. 

*¢ A thousand apologies, Mr. Hinton, for the unsea- 
sonable hour of my visit, but business——”’ 

“ Pray, not a word,” said J, “ always delighted to 
see you. Mrs. Rooney is well, I ho 

“ Charming, upon my honour. 


” 
Bat, as I was 
saying, I could not well come later; there is a case 
in the King’s Bench—Rex versus Ryves—a heavy 


record, and I want to catch the counsel to assure him 
that all’s safe. God knows, it has cost me an anx- 
ious night. Every thing depended on one witness, 
an obstinate beast, that wouldn’t listen to reason : 
we got hold of him last night; got three doctors to 
certify he was out of his mind ; and, at this moment, 
with his head shaved, and a gray suit on him, he is 
the noisiest inmate in Glassnevin mad-house.” 

*¢ Was not this a very bold, a very dangerous ex- 
pedient ?” 

“So it was: he fought like the devil, and his out- 
rageous conduct has its reward, for they put him on 
low diet and handcuffs the moment he went in. But 
excuse me, if I make a hurried visit. Mrs. Rooney 
requests that—that—but where the devil did I put 
it?” 

Here Mr. Rooney felt his coat-pockets, dived into 
those of his waistcoat, patted himself all over, then 
looked into his hat, then round the room, on the floor, 
and even outside the door upon the lobby. 

“ Surely it is not possible I’ve lost it.” 

* Nothing of consequence, I hope,” said I. 

«« What a head I have,” replied he, with a know- 
ing grin, while, at the same moment throwing up 
the sash of my window, he thrust ont the head in 
question, and gave a loud, shrill whistle. 

Scarcely was the casement closed, when a ragged 
urchin appeared at the door, carrying on his back the 
ominous stuff-bag containing the record of Mr. 
Rooney’s rogueries. 

* Give me the bag, Tim,” quoth he; at the same 
moment he plunged his hand deep among the tape- 
tied parcels, and extricated a piece of square paste- 
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board, which, having straightened and flattened upon 
his knee, he presented to me with a ee bow, 
adding, jocosely, “‘an ambassador without his cre- 
dentials would never do.” 

It was an invitation to dinner at Mr. Rooney’s for 
the memorable Friday for which my friend O’Grady 
had already received his card. 

** Nothing will give me more pleasure——” 

“No, will it though? how very good of you! a 
small, cosy party,—Harry Burgh, Bowes Daley, 
Barrington, the judges, and a few more: there, now, 
no ceremony, | bee of you. Come along, Tim. 
Good morning, Mr. Hinton: not a step further.” 

So saying, Mr. Rooney backed and shuffled him- 
self out of my room, and, followed by his faithful 
attendant, harried down stairs, muttering a series of 
self-gratulations, as he went, on the successful result 
of his mission. Scarcely had he gone, when I 
heard the rapid stride of another visiter, who, mount- 
ing four steps at a time, came along chanting, at the 
top of his voice, 


my,tee back teeth I will bequeath 
o the Reverend Michael Palmer; 
His wife has a tongue that’ll match them well, 
She’s a devil of a scold, G—d d———n her !”” 


“ How goes it, Jack, my hearty ?”’ cried he, as he 
sprang into the room, flinging his sabre into the 
corner, and hurling his foraging-cap upon the sofa. 

** You have been away, O’Grady? What became 
of you for the last two days?” 

** Down at the Curragh, taking a look at the nags 
for the spring meeting. ‘Dined with the bar at Naas; 
had a great night with them; made old Moore glo- 
riously tipsy, and sent him into court the next 
morning with the Overture to Mother Goose in his 
bag instead of his brief. Since daybreak I’ve been 

ing a new horse in the park, screwing him over 
all the fences, and rushing him at the double rails 
in the pathway, to see if he can’t cross the coun- 

’ 


“ Why, the hunting season is nearly over.” 
* Quite true; but it is the Loughrea steeple-chase 


I am thinking of. I have promised to name a horse, 
and I only remembered last night that I had but 
twenty-four hours to doit. The time was short, but 
by good fortune I heard of this gray on my way up 
to town.” 

* And you think he'll do?” 

“ He has a good chance, if one can only keep on 
his back; but what between bolting, plunging, and 
rushing through his fences, he is not a beast for a 
timid elderly gentleman. After all, one must have 
something: the whole world will be there; the 
Rooneys are going; and that pretty little girl with 
them. By-the-bye, Jack, what do you think of Miss 
Bellew ?”’ 

“TI can scarcely tell you; I only saw her for a 
moment, and then that Hibernian hip us, Mrs. 
Paul, so completely overshadowed her, there was no 
getting a look at her.” 

“ Devilish pretty girl, that she is; and one day or 
other, they say, will have an immense fortune. Old 
Rooney always shakes his head when the idea is 
thrown out, which only convinces me the more of 
her chance.”’ 

“ Well, then, Master Phil, why don’t you do 
something in that quarter?” 

“ Well, sol should; but, somehow, most uncha- 
ritably you'll say, I don’t think I made my impres- 
sion. To be sure, I never went vigorously to work; 
I couldn’t get over my scruples of making up to a 
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irl who may have a large fortune 
= so confoundedly = A the Fhe 1 yee 
would look badly, to say the least of it: and 
when I did think I was making a little rumies') 
only held the faster, and at length gave up the race 
be are the man, Hinton. Your chances, J should 
* Ah, I don’t know.” 
Just at this moment the door opened 

Dudley de Vere entered, dressed in boleared diel 
cut in the most foppish style of the day, and with 
his hands stuck negligently behind in his coa 

ets. He threw himself aifectedly into a chair, and 
eyed us both without speaking. 

“I say, Messieurs, Rooney, or not Rooney, that's 
o question. Do we accept this invitation for Fr. 

ay? 

A I do for one,” said I, somewhat haughtily. 

* Can’t be, my boy,” said O’Grady: “the thing 
is most unlucky; they havea dinner at court that 
same day; our names are all on the list; and thus 
we lose the Rooneys, which, from all 1 hear, is a 
very serious loss indeed. Curran, Barrington, H 
Martin, and half-a-dozen others, the first fellows of 
the day, are all to be there.” 

** What a deal they will talk,” yawned cut Lon 
Dudley; “I feel rather happy to have = it. 
There’s no saying a word to the woman beside you, 
as long as those fellows keep up a roaring fire of 
what they think wit. What an idea! to be sur, 
there is not a man among them that can tell you the 
odds upon the Derby, nor what year there was a dead 
heat for the St. Leger. That little girl the Rooneys 
have got is very pretty, I must confess; buat I see 
what they are at; won’t do, though. Ha! O’Grady, 
you know what I mean ?” 

“ Faith, I am very stupid this morning; can’t say 
that I do.” 

*“ Not see it! It is a hollow thing; but perhaps 
you are in the scheme, too. There, you needn’t look 
angry; I only meant it in joke—ha! ha! ha! | 
say, Hinton, do you take care of yourself; English- 
ers have no chance here ; and when they find it won't 
do with me, they’ll take you in training.” 

* Any thin for a pis-aller,” said O'Grady, sarcas- 
tically ; “but let us not forget there is a levee to-day, 
and it is already past twelve o’clock.” 

‘** Ha! to be sure, a horrid bore.” 

So saying, Lord Dudley —_ once more round 
the room, looked at himself in the glass, nodded fae 
miliarly to his own image, and took his leave. 
O'Grady soon followed ; while I set about my change 
of dress with all speed the time required. 


CHAPTER IX.—Tue Ba. 


As the day of Mr. Rooney’s grand entertainment 
drew near, our disappointment increased tenfold at 
our inability to be present. The only topic diseussed 
in Dublin was the number of the guests, the sp 
dour and magnificence of the dinner, which was 1 
be followed by a ball, at which above eight hundred 
guests were expected. The band of the Fermanagh 
militia, at that time the most celebrated in Ireland, 
was brought up expressly for the oceasion. All 
the city could number of rank, wealth, and beauty, 
had received tention, and scarcely a single ap 
logy had been returned. 

Ws there no possible way,” said I, as 1 chat 
with O'Grady on the morning of the ; 
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nochance of our getting away in time to see 
ing of the ball at least ?” 
‘one whatever,” replied he, despondingly ; “as 
lock would have it, it's a command-night at the 
jeatre, The duke has disappointed so often, that 
iis sare to go now, and for the same reason he'll 
jit the whole thing out. By that time, it will be 
islf-past twelve; we shan’t get back here before 
oe; then comes supper ; and——in fact, you know 
of the manners of this place now to guess 
that after that there is very little use of thinking of 
of going any where.” : 

“Jtis devilish provoking,” said I. 

«That it is: and you don’t know the worst of it. 
I've got rather a heavy book on the Loughrea race, 
ind shall want a few hundreds in a week or so: and, 
is nothing renders my friend Paul so sulky as not 
ating his dinners, it is five-and-twenty per cent. at 
least out of my pocket, from this confounded contre- 
tnps—There goes De Vere. I say, Dudley, who 
have we at dinner to-day ?”’ 

“Harrington and the Asgills, and that set,” replied 
he, with an insolent shrug of his shoulder. 

«More of it, by Jove,” said O'Grady, biting his 
lip. “One must be as particular before these people, 
sa young sub. at a regimental mess. There’s not 
tbutton of your coat, not a loop of your aiguillette, 
wta twist of your sword-knot, little Charley won’t 
mote down; and as there is noorderly-book in the draw- 
ing-toom, he’ll whisper it to his grace, before coffee.” 

“ What a bore !” 

“ Ay, and to think that all that time we might have 
been up to the very chin in fun. The Rooneys to-day 
vill outdo even themselves. ‘They’ve got half-a- 
dren new lords on trial; all the judges; a live 
bishop; and, better than all, every pretty woman in 
hecapital. I’ve a devil of a mind to get suddenly 
il and slip off to Paul’s for the dessert.” 

“No, no, that’s out of the question ; we must only 
putup with our misfortunes as well as we can. As 
forme, the dinner here is, I think, the worst part of 
the matter.” 

“lestimate my losses at a very different rate. 
First, there is the three hundred, which I should cer- 
titly have had from Rooney, and which now be- 
tomes @ very crooked contingency. ‘Then there’s the 
dinner and two bottles—I speak moderately—of such 

My as nobody has but himself. ese are 
the positive bond Jide losses ; then, what do you say 
my chance of picking up some lovely girl, with a 
sry thirty thousand, and the taste to look out 
reaenee fllow to spend it with? Seriously, Jack, 
must think of something of that kind one of these 


hys. It’s wrong to lose time; for, by waiting, 


me's chances diminish, while becoming more diffi- 
tult to please. So you see what a heavy blow this 
swe: not to mention my little gains at short- 
fas which in the half-hour before supper I may 
ra down as a fifty.” 
ours Is a very complicated calculation; for, 
tacept the dinner, and I suppose we shall have as 
ee 4 one here, I have not been able to see any thing 

t problematic loss or profit.” 
at na you haven’t: your English education 
ta grounds far too positive for that; but 
7 mere Irish get a habit of looking at the possible 
‘Probable, and the probable as most likely. I don’t 
a we build castles more than our neighbours, but 
wumnee go live in them earlier; and if we do, 
then, get a chill for our pains, why, we 
y have another building ready to receive us 

for of air.” 


Apau., 1842,—Museow. 66 
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“ This is, I confess, somewhat strange philosophy.” 

“To be sure it is, my boy; for it is of pure native 
manufacture. Every other people I ever heard of, 
deduce their happiness from their advan and 
prosperity. As we have very little of one or the 
other, we extract some fun out of our misfortunes; 
and, what between laughing occasionally at ourselves, 
and sometimes at our neighbours, we push along 
through life right merrily, after all. So now, then, 
to apply my theory: let us see what we can do to 
make the best of this disappointment. Shall I make 
love to Lady Asgill? Shall I quiz Sir Charles about 
the review? Or can you suggest any thing in the 
way of a little extemporaneous deviltry, to console 
us for our disappointment? But, come along, m 
boy, we'll take a canter; I want to show you Mod- 
diridderoo. He improves every day in his training ; 
but they tell me there is only one man can sit him 
across a country, a fellow I don’t much fancy, by-the- 
bye; but the turf, like poverty, leads us to form 
somewhat strange acquaintances. Meanwhile, m 
boy, here come the nags; and now for the park till 
dinner.” 

During our ride, O’Grady informed me that the 
individual to whom he so slightly alluded, was a 
Mr. Ulick Burke, a cousin of Miss Bellew. This 
individual, who by family and connections was a gen- 
tleman, had contrived by his life and habits to dis- 
qualify himself from any title to the appellation in a 
very considerable degree. Having squandered the 
entire of his patrimony on the turf, he had followed 
the apparently immutable law on such occasions, and 
cater by becoming a hawk, where he had beyun as 
a pigeon. For many years past he had lived by the 
exercise of those most disreputable sources, his own 
wits. Present at every race-course in the kingdom, 
and provided with that under-current of information 
obtainable from jockeys and stable-men, he under- 
stood all the intrigue, all the low cunning of the 
course: he knew when to back the favourite, when 
to give, when to take odds; and if upon any occasion 
he was seen to lay heavily against a well-known 
horse, the presumption became a strong one, that he 
was either “‘ wrong” or withdrawn. But his qualifi- 
cations ended not here; fur he was also that singular 
anomaly in our social condition, a gentleman-rider, 
ready upon any occasion to get into the saddle for 
any one that engaged his services; a flat race, ora 
steeple-chase, all the same to him. His neck was 
his livelihood, and to support, he must risk it. A 
racing-jacket, a pair of leathers, and tops, a heavy- 
handled whip, and a shot-belt, were his stock in 
trade, and he travelled through the world, a species 
of sporting Dalgetty, minus the probity which made 
the latter firm to his engagements, so long as they 
lasted: at least, report denied the quality to Mr. 
Burke, and those who knew him well, scrupled not 
to say that fifty pounds had exactly twice as many 
arguments, in its favour, as five-and-twenty. 

So much then, in brief, concerning a character to 
whom I shall hereafter have occasion to recur: and 
now to my own narrative. 

O’Grady’s anticipations as to the castle-dinner 
were not in the least exaggerated: nothing could 
possibly be more stiff or tiresome ; the entertainment 
being given, as a kind of ex-officio civility, to the 
commander of the forces and his staff, the conversa- 
tion was purely professional, and never ranged 
beyond the discussion of military topics, or such as 
bore in any way upon the army. Happily, however, 
its duration was short. We dined at six, and by 
half-past eight we found ourselves at the foot of the 

Sp. or Mac. 21 
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rand staircase of the theatre in Crow-street, with 

r. Jones, in the full dignity of his managerial cos- 
tume, waiting to receive us. 

“A little late, I fear, Mr. Jones,’’ said his grace, 
with a courteous smile; ** what have we got?’ 

“ Your excellency selected the Inconstant,”’ said 
the obsequious manager; while a lady of the part 
darted her eyes suddenly towards the duke, an‘, wi 
a tone of marked sarcastic import, exclaimed, ‘* How 
characteristic !”” 

“And the after-piece, what is it,” said the du- 
chess, as she fussed her way up stairs. 

‘«* Timoar the Tartar,’ your grace.” 

The next moment the thundering applause of the 
audience informed us that their excellencies had 
taken their places. Cheer after cheer resounded 
through the building, and the massive lustre itself 
shook under the deafening acclamations of the audi- 
ence. The scene was truly a brilliant one. The 
boxes presented a perfect blaze of wealth and 
beauty; nearly every person in the pit was in full 
dress ; to the very ceiling itself the house was cram- 
med. The progress of the piece was interrupted ; 
while the band struck up “God save the King,” 
and, as I looked upon the brilliant dress circle, I 
could not but think that O’Grady had been guilty 
of some exaggeration when he said that Mrs. Roo- 
ney’s ball was to monopolize that evening the youth 
and the beauty of the capital. The national anthem 
over, ** Patrick’s Day” was called for loudly from 
every side, and the whole house beat time to the 
strains of their native melody, with an energy that 
showed it came as fully home to their hearts as the 
air that preceded it. For ten minutes at least the 


noise and uproar continued ; and, although his grace 


bowed repeatedly, there seemed no prospect to an 
end of the tumult, when a voice from the gallery 
called out, ** Don’t make a stranger of yourself, my 
lord ; take a chair and sit down.” A roar of laugh- 
ter, increased as the duke accepted the suggestion, 
shook the house ; and yee Talbot, who at this time 
was kneeling beside Miss Walstein’s chair, was 
permitted to continue his ardent tale of love and 
take ap the thread of his devotion where he had left 
it twenty minutes before. 

While O’Grady, who sat in the back of the box, 
seemed absorbed in his chagrin and disappointment, 
I myself became interested in the play, which was 
admirably performed; and Lord Dadiey, leaning 
affectedly against a pillar, with his back towards the 
s seanned the house with his vapid, unmeaning 
look, as though to say they were unworthy of such 
attention at his hands. 

The comedy was at length over, and her grace 
with the ladies of her suite retired, leaving only the 
Asgills and some members of the household in the 
box with his excellency. He apparently was much 
entertained by the performance, and seemed most 
resolutely bent on staying to the last. Before the 
first act, however, of the after-piece was over, man 
of the benches in the dress-circle became deserted, 
and the house altogether seemed considerably thinner. 

“I say, O'Grady,” said he, “ what are these good 
people about; there seems to be a general move 
meng them. Is there any thing going on ?” 

* Yes, your grace,” said Phil, whose impatience 
now could searcely be restrained, “they are going 
to a great ball in Stephen’s-green; the most splen- 
did thing Dublin has witnessed these fifty years.” 

* Ah, indeed! Where is it? who gives it?” 

“Mr. Rooney, sir, a very well-known attorney, 


vice-regal liveries and the ; 
companied us enabled us to cut the line of — 
and, taking precedence of all others, arrive at 

door at once. 
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comers, and the consequence is, his 

far the pleasantest thing going. 

strange rencontres, sees suca od le, 

droll things ; for, besides hosing sett thing 
character in the city, the very gravest of Mr. "5 
guests seems to feel his house as a place to 
and unbend in: thus, I should not be the least su. 
prised to see the chief justice and the attorney 

ral playing small plays, nor the bishop of Cor 
dancing Sir Roger de Coverley.” 

‘Glorious fan, by Jove! but why are you not 
there, lads? Ah! I see: on duty. I wish you had 
told me. But come, it is not too late yet. Has 
Hinton got a card 2” 

* Yes, your grace.” 

** Well, then, don’t let me detain you any longer. 
I see you are both impatient; and faith, if 1 must 
confess it, I half envy you: and mind you give me 
a full report of the proceedings to-morrow morning.” 
“How I wish your grace could only witness it 
yourself !’’ 

“Eh? Is it so very good, then ?” 

“Nothing ever was like it; for although the 
company is admirable, the host and hostess ar 
matchless.” 

** Egad ! you’ve quite excited my curiosity. I say, 
O’Grady, would they know me, Geb we Hae 
you no uncle or country cousin about my weight 
and build ?” 

* Ah, my lord, that is out of the question; yu are 
too well known to assume an incognito: but still, 
if you wish to see it for a few minutes nothing could 
be easier than just to walk through the rooms and 
come away. The crowd will be such, the thing is 
quite practicable, done in that way.” 

“ By Jove, I don’t know ; but if I thought—-To 
be sure, as you say, for five minutes or so one might 
et through. Come, here goes : order the carriages. 
Now, mind, O’Grady, Iam under your management: 
do the thing as quietly as you can.” 

Elated at the success of his scheme, Phil scarcely 
waited for his grace to conclude, but sprang down 
the box-lobby to give the necessary orders, and was 
back again in an instant. 

“ Don’t you think I had better take this star off !” 
“Oh no, my lord, it will not be necessary. By 
timing the thing well, we'll contrive to get your 
grace into the midst of the crowd without attracting 
observation. Once there, the rest is easy enough. 
Many minutes had not-elasped ere we reac 
the corner of Grafton street. Here we became 
entangled with the line of carriages, which ex 
more than halfway round yp mene » late 
as was the hour, were still thronging and pressing 
onwards towards the scene of festivity. O'Grady, 
who contrived entirely to engross his grace $ od 
tion by many bits of the gossip and small-talk 
the day, did not permit him to remark that the 
guard of honour that a¢- 


Indeed, so occupied was the duke 
with some story at the moment, that he was half-pro- 


voked as the door was flung open, and the clattering 





and a great character in the town.” 


clash of the steps interrupted the conversation. 
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my lord,” said Phil. 
Oe. et ont, O'Grady. Lead on: don’t forget 
.. wv first visit here; and you, I fancy, know the 


ihe 


aon separated from their friends: turbaned 


‘ladies called in cracked voices for their sons to 
weve them, and desolate daughters seized distract- 
aly the arm nearest them, and implored succour 
vith an accent as agonizing as though on the eve of 
‘owreck. Mothers screamed, fathers swore, foot- 
pea laughed, and high above all came the measured 
ramp of the dancers overhead, while fiddles, French 
jgnsand dulcimers scraped and blew their worst, 
pif ly to increase the inextricable and mad- 
iesing confusion that prevailed. 
“Sir Peter and Lady Macfarlane !”’ screamed the 


at the top of the stairs. 
eoubie and Mrs. Blake.” 
«Captain O’Ryan of the Rifles”—“ Lora Dum- 


«Dunboyne, you villain !” 

«Ay, Lord Dunboyne, and five ladies.” 
Such were the announcements that preceded us 
swewended our way slowly on, while I could distin- 
ish Mr. Rooney’s voice receiving and welcoming 
iis for which purpose he used a formula, in 

derived from the practice of an auction-room. 
«Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, walk in. Whist, 
ia, dancing, negus and blind-hookey—delighted to 
we you—walk in;” and so, da capo, only varying 
te ritual when a lord or a baronet necessitated a 

of title. 

“You're quite right, O’Grady ; I wouldn’t have 
lat this for a great deal,” whispered the duke. 

“Now, my lord, permit me,” said Phil. “ Hin- 
imand I will engage Mr. Rooney in conversation, 
oo grace can pass on and mix with the 


“Walk in, walk in, ladies and Ah! how 
w you, captain !—this is kind of you—Mr. Hinton, 
jor humble servant———Whist, dancing, blind- 
hokey, and negu8-——— W alk in, and, Captain Phil,” 
aiied he, in a whisper, ** a bit of supper, by-and-by, 
ielow stairs.” 

“I must tell you an excellent thing, Rooney, be- 
fie | forget it ;’* said O’Grady, turning the host’s at- 
tation away from the door as he spoke, and invent- 
—_ imaginary secret for the occasion ; while I 
lowed his grace, who now was so inextricably 
jumed up in the dense moh, that any recognition 
fim oy have been very difficult, if not actually 
a e. 

‘orsome time I could perceive that the duke’s at- 
ation was devoted to the conversation about him. 
Sone half-dozen ladies were carrying on a very ac- 
we and almost acrimonious controversy on the sub- 
jetof dress; not however with any artistic preten- 
tn of regulating costume or colour; not discussing 
tteejeetion of an old, or the adoption of a new mode, 

with a much more practical spirit of inquiry, 
they were appraising and valuing each other’s finery 
‘athe most sincere and simple way imaginable. 

“Seven-and-sixpence a yard, my dear; you'll 
hever * it less, I assure you.”—** That’s elegant 
lice, rs. Mahony; was it run, ma’am?”’ Mrs. 
bridled at the suggestion, and replied that, 
neither her lace nor her diamonds were Irish 
—“Six breadths, ma’am, always in the skirt,” 
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said a fat, little, dumpy woman, holding up her satin 
petticoat in evidence. . 

“TI say, Hinton,” whispered the duke, “I hope 
they won’t end by an examination of us. But what 
the deuce is going on here ?” 

This remark was caused by a very singular move- 
ment in the room. The crowd which had succeeded 
to the dancers, and filled the large drawing-room 
from end to end, now fell back to either wall, leaving 
a space of about a yard wide down the entire centre 
of the room, as though some ormance was about 
to be enacted or some procession to march there. 

“ What can itbe?” said the duke; “some foolery 
of O’Grady’s, depend upon it, for look at him up 
there, talking to the band.” 

As he spoke, the musicians struck up the grand 
march in Blue Beard,and Mrs. Paul Rooney appear- 
ed in the open space, in all the plenitude of her 
charms—a perfect blaze of rouge, red feathers, and 
rubies—marching in solemn state. She moved along 
in time to the music, followed by Paul, whose cun- 
ning eyes twinkled with more than a common 
shrewdness, as he peered here and there through the 
crowd. They came straight towards where we were 
standing ; and while a whispered murmar ran through 
the room, the various persons around us drew back, 
leaving the duke and myself completely isolated. 
Before his grace could recover his concealment, Mrs. 
Rooney stood before him. The music suddenly 
ceased ; while the lady, disposing her petticoats as 
though the object was to conceal all the company 
behind her, curtsied down to the very floor. 

“Ah! your grace,” uttered in an accent of the 
most melting tenderness, were the only words she 
could speak, as she bestowed a look of still more 
speaking softness. ‘ Ah, did I ever hope to see the 
day when your highness would honour——” 

“*My dear madam,” said the duke, taking her 
hand with t courtesy, “pray, don’t overwhelm 
me with obligations. A very natural, I hope a 
very pardonable desire to witness hospitality I have 
heard so much of, has led me to intrude thus unin- 
vited upon you. Will you allow me to make Mr. 
Rooney’s acquaintance ?”” 

Mrs. Rooney moved gracefully to one side, waving 
her hand with the air of a magician about to sum- 
mon an attorney from the earth, when suddenly a 
change came over his grace’s features; and, as he 
covered his mouth with his handkerchief, it was with 
the greatest difficulty he refrained from an open burst 
of laughter. The figure before him was certainly 
not calculated to suggest gravity. Mr. Paul Rooney, 
for the first time in his life, found himself the host 
of a viceroy, and, amid the fumes of his wine and 
the excitement of the scene, entertained some very 
confused notion of certain ceremonies observable on 
such occasions. He had read of curious observances 
in the east, and strange forms of etiquette in 
China, and, probably, had the Khan of Tartary —- 
ped in on the evening in question, his memory would 
have supplied him with some hints for his reception ; 
but, with the representative of Britannic majesty, 
before whom he was so completely overpowered, he 
could not think of, nor decide upon any thing. A 
very misty impression flitted through his mind, that 
people occasionally knelt before a lord-lieutenant ; 
but whether they did so at certain moments, or as a 
general practice, for the life of him he could not tell. 
While, therefore, the dread of omitting a customary 
etiquette weighed with him on one hand, the fear of 
ridicule actuated him on the other; and thus he ad- 
vanced into the presence with bent knees and a sup- 
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plicating look eagerly turned towards the duke, ready 
at any moment to drop down or stand upright before 
him, asthe circumstances might warrant. 

Entering at once into the spirit of the scene, the 
duke bowed with the most formal courtesy, while he 
vouchsafed to Mr. Rooney some few expressions of 
compliment. At the same time, drawing Mrs. 
Rooney’s arm within his own, he led her down the 
room, with a grace and dignity of manner no one 
was more master of than himself. As for Paul, ap- 
et unable to stand upright under the increasing 
oad of favours that fortune was showering upon his 
head, he looked over his shoulder at Mrs. Rooney, as 
she marched off in triumph, with the same exuber- 
ant triumph Young u to throw into Othello, as 
he passionately exclaims— 


‘* Excellent wench! perdition catch my soul, but I do 
love thee !”” 


Not but that, at the very moment in question, the ob- 
ject of it was most ungratefully oblivious of Mr. 
ooney and his affection. 

Had Mrs. Paul Rooney been asked on the morn- 
ing after her ball, what was her most accurate notion 
of Elysian bliss, she probably would have answered, 
—leaning upon a viceroy’s arm in her own ball- 
room, under the envious stare and jealous gaze of 
eight hundred assembled guests. Her flushed look, 
her flashing eye, the trembling hand with which she 
waved her fan, the proud, imperious step, all spoke 
of triumph. In fact, such was the halo of reverence, 
such the reflected brightness the representative of 
monarchy then bore, she felt ita prouder honour to 
be thus escorted, than if the Emperor of all the Rus- 


sias had deigned to grace her mansion with his pre- 


sence. How she loved to run over every imagina- 
ble title she conceived applicable to his rank, ** Your 
royal highness,” “ Your grace,” “ Your noble lord- 
ship,”’ varying and combining them, like a child who 
rans his erring fingers over the keys of a piano-forte, 
and is delighted with the efforts of his skill. 
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While this kingly scene was thas enacting 
talenem. enigel’ te former life and as 
This, indeed, was owing to O'Grady : no sooner ij 
his scheme succeeded of delivering up the duke into 
the hands of the Rooneys, than he set about restor 
ing such a degree of turmoil, tumult, noise, and 
merriment, as, while it should amuse his 
would rescue him from the annoyance of being stared 
at hy many who never had walked the boards with, 
live viceroy. 

_ Tsn’t it gloriously done, Hinton?” he whi 

in my ear as he passed. ‘“ Now, lend me Your aid 
my boy, to keep the whole thing moving. Get 2 
partner as quick as you can, and let us try if we car't 
do the honours of the house, while the master ani 
mistress are basking in the sunshine of royal {. 


vour.” 

As he spoke, the band struck a 
wedding !”” The dancers assumed their places; Phi] 
himself flying hither and thither, ing, direct. 
ing, ordering, countermanding, providing partners for 
persons he had never seen befor, and introducing in- 
dividuals of whose very names he was i 

“Push along, Hinton,” said he, “ ly set them 
going—speak to every one—half the men in the room 
answer to the name of ‘ Bob,’ and all the young 
ladies are‘ Miss Magees.’ Go it, my boy; this is 
a — night for Ireland !” 

is happy land, indeed, which, like a rast 
powder-magazine, only wants but the smallest spark 
to ignite it, is always prepared for an explosion of 
fun. No sooner, then, did O’Grady, taking out the 
fattest woman in the room, proceed to lead her down 
the middle to the liveliest imaginable country-dance, 
than at once the contagious spirit flew through the 
room, and dancers pressed in from every side, 
Champagne, served round bed pe vngpe. added to the 
excitement; and, as eight-and-thirty couple made the 
floor vibrate beneath them, such a scene of noise, 
laughter, uproar, and merriment ensued, as it were 
difficult to conceive or describe. 


“ Haste to the 





WEARIE’S WELL.—By Wutitiam Moruerwe tt. 


In a saft simmer gloamin’ 
In yon dowie dell, 
It was there we twa first met 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 
We sat on the brume bank 
And looked in the burn, 
Bat sidelang we looked on 
Ik ither in turn. 


The corn-craik was chirming 
His sad eerie cry, 
And the wee stars were dreaming 
Their path through the sky ; 
The burn babbled freely 
Its luve to ilk flower, 
But we heard and we saw nought 
In that blessed hour. 


We heard and we saw nought 
Above or around ; 

We felt that our luve lived 
And loathed idle sound. 

I on your sweet face 

ill tears filled my e’e, 

And they drapt on your wee loof— 

A warld’s wealth to me. 





Now the winter's snaw’s fa’ing 
On bare holm and lea, 

And the cauld wind is strippin’ 
Ilk leaf aff the tree: 

But the snaw fa’s not faster, 
Nor leaf disna’ part 

Sae sune frae the bough, as 
Faith fades in your heart. 


Ye’ve waled out anither, 
Your bridegroom to be; 
But can his heart luve sae 
As mine luvit thee? 
Ye’ll get biggins and mailins, 
And monie braw claes : 
Bat they a’ winna’ buy back 
The peace o” past days. 


Farewell, and forever, 
My first luve and last, 
May thy joys be to come,— 
Mine live in the past. 

In sorrow and sadness, 
This hour fa’s on me; 
But light as thy luve, may 

It fleet over thee ! 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Pdersourg in Bildern and Skizzen von J. G. Kohl. 
Pictures and Sketches of St. Petersburg.) 2 vols. 

treden and Leipsig, 1841. 

Turre was certainly something hold in Peter 
the Great’s idea of planting the capital of his empire 

the territory of his most = enemy. The 
marshes on which St. Petersburg now stands had 
scarcely been conquered from the Swedes when the 
foundations of the city were laid, and several times 
while the building was proceeding, Peter was forced 
olay aside the hod and trowel, and to gird on his 
sword, in order to defend the walls of his embryo 
lis against the attacks of his hostile neigh- 
hours. Several spots in the immediate vicinity of 
the city thus became memorable, and are still point- 
ed out as the sites of imperial victories over the once 
dreaded Swedes. On one of these triumph-hallowed 
ites the conquerer built a palace for his consort Ca- 
tharine. This modern edifice is still preserved in 
honour of its founder; and once a year, on the Ist 
of May, the population of St. Petersburg perform a 
tnd of foyfal pilgrimage to the gardens of the Catha- 
tinenhoff, to welcome the returning spring among the 
snow-covered avenues planted by the man to whom 
every Russian still looks gratefully back as the author 
of the and prosperity of the country. 

It was not till 1721, or ten years after the building 
of Catharinenhoff, that Peter was able, by the treaty 
of Neustadt, to remove the frontier of his empire per- 
manently to about 150 miles from the walls of his 
new capital. At present the place has cen- 
tal endugh, and bids fair to become more and more 
% everyday. The empire, only a century old, al- 
ready presses uncomfortably upon Western Europe. 
Germany feels that pressure in a multitude of ways, 
and may feel it more painfully at no very remote pe- 
Tiod. first general war in Europe will be sure 
to bring the Russians to the Oder and the Elbe 
again, where they will be able to hold a much more 
dictatorial language than in 1815; but let us forbear 
to speculate about the future; our business now is to 
speak of St. Petersburg as it stands in the year 1841, 
and the subject is amply sufficient for our present 
purpose without seeking to embellish it with a mul- 
titude of prospective dicta, which, probable as they 
= seem, may none of them be ratified by future 


The author of the book before us is already favour- 
known to our readers. In our last Number we 
reviewed Mr. Kohl’s entertaining account of the 
them Provinces of Russia, and in so doing we 
made tps mention of the work now under no- 
ce. Mr. Kohl seems to have chosen for himself 


the task of introducing his countrymen to an intimate 


vaintance with their northern neighbours. What 
he | done for Odessa, Riga and St. Peters- 
» he will scarcely fail to do for Moscow and 
angel; and, as far as we are concerned, we shall 
certainly not complain of the task imposed upon us 
ot reading and reviewing such agreeable volumes. 
18 a new department of literatare that he has cho- 
sen for himself. His works can scarcely be classed 
‘uong voyages and travels; for that they enter too 
much into local details ; just as little must we speak 
as guides for travellers, for there is nothing 

and common-place about ‘any of Mr. Kohl's 

ers, which, though often superioial, are always 


_ the Great was resolved that the inhabitants 
Capital should not be at a loss for elbow room; 
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when he laid out St. Petersburg, he destined at once 
a superficies of 50 square versts for the new city, and 
this allowed him to make his streets wide, his pa- 
rade places spacious, and to leave ample room for the 
most advantageous display of all his public buildings. 
The city has gone on stretching ever since, but has 
not yet filled out the original frame desi by its 
founder, and another century will certainly elapse 
before the inhabitants of St. Petersburg will experi- 
ence any necessity to economize their ground rents 
by building one city upon the top of another, as has 
been done in so many of the continental capitals. 
The spaciousness, which characterizes every part of 
the “ Northern Palmyra,” as the desert-circled ci 
of palaces has not unaptly been denominated, thoug 

it imparts to every thing an air of magnificence and 
newness, has the effect of altogether preventing the 
development of the picturesque. St. Petersburg, 
therefore, with all its architectural splendour, soon 
becomes exceedingly monotonous to a stranger; and 
even the buildings, large as they are, appear often 
mean when compared with the breadth of the streets 
and the majestic course of the several channels 
through which the Neva winds its way to the sea. 
The extreme flatness of the ground adds to this ef- 
fect. Palaces, worthy of mountains for their pedes- 
tals, stand grouped in endless rows like the em- 
peror’s own grenadiers when parading in front of the 
Admiralty. Buildings, individually | , become 
thus collectively little, assuming a look of sameness 
and constraint, and at no season is this more — 
than in winter, when streets, rivers, squares, a 
roofs, are all covered by one monotonous white, 
while the misty character of the atmosphere permits 
few of the distant outlines to be distinctly seen, so 
that the whole assumes a spectral and unsubstantial 
air. The last place in the world to which the lover 
of the picturesque ought to direct his steps is St. 
Petersburg, particularly in winter. In the summer 
there is at least some variety for the eye to feast on. 
The broad arms of the Neva are then dotted with 
ships and boats ; not crowded, for it would indeed 
require mighty fleets to crowd the Neva. It is true 
they would find it difficult to get there, unless they 
were flat-bottomed, for no vessel drawing more than 
six or eight feet of water is ever able to come up to 
the quays of St. Petersburg. The houses, too, as the 
snew melts away, lose their airy unsubstantial look, 
and seem to obtain a firm footing again, while the 
roofs, mostly of iron and of a bright green colour, 
present an agreeable contrast to the azure cupolas of 
the churches and their gilt spires. To see all this, 
however, the stranger must be content to raise him- 
self above the ordinary level of those among whom he 
holds his temporary residence ; for as the city nowhere 
presents a natural elevation, it is only from the top 
of some lofty building that a panoramic view can be 
obtained. For this purpose no place is better suited than 
the central tower of the Admiralty, which appears to 
have been built for the purpose. It omnds in the 
very centre of all the most important streets and 
buildings of the Russian metropolis, and is provided, 
at different heights, with circular galleries, from the 
highest of which the city may be surveyed, like a 
map; those of our readers, however, whose leistre 
will not permit them to climb the said tower to con- 
template the living map below, will do well to pro- 
vide themselves with a more portable map of St. 
Petersburg. In the Series — by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, there is a 
plan of the Russian capital that may be had for 
sixpence, and by the aid of which our readers will 
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be enabled to follow us with more satisfaction throu 

the oulitzas, the pereoulaks, the p . 

—_ and the prospekis, through which we are 
out to commence our wanderings. 

The Admiralty, the Winter Palace, and the Palace 
of the Hermitage, are built along the Neva, where 
they occupy a space of ground of about an English 
mile in length, by about 1000 feet in breadth. is, 
it will be admitted, is a tolerably large site for three 
houses. Of course a good deal of ground is left un- 
covered, including the plashtshad or square of the 
Admiralty, where the emperor almost daily reviews 
some of his troops, and where during the carnival 
and the Easter week, the humbler classes may be 
seen to most advantage, while indulging in the wild 
but disciplined excesses of their national diversions. 
From the summit of the tower we may behold the 
vast store of timber piled up in the inner yards ; the 
men-of-war upon their stocks, ready to glide upon 
their desti element; and, =“ our glance 
across the Neva, we are surprised by the aspect of 
that formidable citadel, bristling with artillery, and 
ready at any time to reduce the metropolis to a heap 
of ruins, should its inhabitants ever feel tempted to 
emulate the glories of a Parisian July. A citadel 
built in the very heart of a city announces too plainly 
the object of its being. To defend the town against 
a foreign invader it would be worse than useless; 
let us hope that it may never be destined to direct 
against the defenceless capital those murderous en- 


gines, which, from the place they now occupy, nrust 
always be harmless to an enemy. 

On looking at the map it will be seen, that St. 
Petersburg has been built on the delta of the Neva, 


which discharges itself into the sea thro some 
- or ten channels, forming a multitude of islands 
of different sizes. The principal part of the city stands 
on the south side of the main Coons of the river; 
on the islands opposite, the buildings are more scat- 
tered, and some are entirely occupied by public gar- 
dens, and by the villas of the Russian noblesse. 
Towards the south of the Admiralty will be seen 
three — streets, radiating from the central 
point formed by the tower already spoken of. These 
streets are called prospekts, a name given in St. Pe- 
tersburg to all the more important streets; but those 
now under consideration are the prospekts par excel- 
lence, and of these the Nevskoi Prospekt forms the 
great central artery through which the life-blood of 
the city may be said to be constantly circulating. It 
is to St. Petersburg more than Regent Street is to 
London, or the Broadway to New York. It is at 
once a great business thoroughfare like Cheapside, 
and a fashionable lounge like the Italian Boulevard 
in Paris; and a stranger taking up his position in 
front of the Admiralty may look down the busy 
street, carrying his glance along magnificent palaces 
and brilliant shops, through the markets of the 
suburbs, to the adjoining villages of Okhta, the only 
locality of older date than the great Peter; and 

ond these the eye may lose itself in the gloomy 

ttomless morasses, by which the splendid capital 
is on all sides encompassed. Armed with a good 
telescope, a man may see from the Admiralty Square 
what is going on in the most remote quarters; and, 
if he can forget the tyrannical exercise of — 
power which was required to make so splendid a 
city spring into life among the inhospitable marshes, 
many objects will present themselves well calculated 
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objects who in so many cities studi display 
their sufferings and defcaition, Patron aq to stri 
a new arriver. The lower classes are eyj wall 
fed and well clothed, though their diet w 
perhaps stimulate the appetite of a London . 
nor their costume exeite the envy of even the han 
blest among our mechanics. A sheep-skin 
the model apparently of those monstrosities 
among us by the euphonious appellation of Taglioi 
forms the chief clothing of every Russian of the 
lower, and in general also of the middle classes, 
among the latter, it must be owned, the swallow.iji 
has of late been making fearful inroads. Black bread 
and cabbage are the customary fare of the labouring 
man; but, cvarse as these may seem, custom has 
endeared them to him, and he would not relish the 
most refined luxuries if black bread and cabbage did 
not form the basis of his meal. What is of most im. 
portance, his wages are sufficient to ensure an abu 
dant sup ly of the two staple articles of his diet, and 
when old and infirm, he returns to his village, and 
depends for —— upon his feudal lord. It is » 
the state of serfage accordingly, in which the run] 
population is still held, that St. Petersburg owes the 
absence of importunate beggars, or of more 
painful objects of compassion who with us parade 
their sufferings as a silent but more powerful appeal 
than any that the sturdy mendicant Tes to advance, 
Slavery enervates the mind both of the slave and his 
master, but it begets a connexion that never exists 
between the free labourer and his employer. The 
serf, though he forfeit the power of i ace 
tion, retains at Jeast the right of looking to his lord 
for a maintenance; he must submit unmurmurang to 
oppression, but he knows at least that he camut in 
his old be left to starve. The striking coatrast 
between luxury and misery is less painfully observed 
in the Russian than in any other doops capital. 
The houses in St. Petersburg are rarely more than 
one or two stories high, except in the most thickly 
awe quarters, where the rising value of the ground 
as of late years led to the construction of afew 
houses of four or five stories. They are of rare o- 
currence, however, and are still looked upon as a- 
chitectural monsters by the native Russians, who for 
the most part detest the idea of having to mout 
staircases within their own homes. The honses of 
St. Petersburg, however, make up for want of 
height, by the immense space of ground which 
they often cover, and by the number of human beings 
which they often contain. The Winter Palace is 
supposed to afford shelter to no less than 6000 regu- 
lar inmates. In the Military Hospital 4000 beds are 
made up for patients alone. The cendling Ee 
contains 7000 children, and the Corps of Cadets in 
cludes at all times several thousand povils within 
its walls. There are private houses in St. ny 
that bring in revenues of fifty and a hundred thous 
rubles, or from two to five 


ousand pounds 


be-| to their owners. Mr. Kohl mentions one house, n 


which there was an extensive bazaar on one 

the ground floor, while on the other side a whde 
colony of English, French, and German traders and 
mechanics had established themselves. On the firs 
floor dwelt a couple of senators, yet ‘ 
families of wealth and consideration 

cious suites of apartments there. 

floor was a school of great celebrity, 

professors and teachers had established ther 
there with their families. In the back bui 





to awaken not only admiration but delight. The 
total absence of mendicity, and of all those wretched 


the same house, independently of many obscuret 
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uals, there was a complete mob of majors, colo- | 


— retired generals, besides an Armenian priest 


astor. 
sn might have been swallowed up 


ai marshes; yet if this one house had 
ninvwre would have remained a little political 
community, in which every rank would have been 
represented. When such a house burns down, 200 
gmilies at onee are left without a home. To hunt 
pat an acquaintance in so extensive a building, is a 
ral trial for a man’s patience. Ask a buishntk (the 

‘seman stationed in the street) and he will tell 
you that he is tolerably well acquainted with the one 
side of the house, but knows nothing about the side 
vhich you are desirous of exploring. Ask the in- 
nates of the house, and you are by no means certain 
of the information you desire, for those residing un- 
jer the same roof are not in the habit of looking upon 
me another as neighbours. There would scarcely 
te anything hyperbolical in saying that almost every 
house in St etersburg is a little town. To see 
them from the street you would hardly be prepared 
fr their extent, but once enter the podyasde or gate- 
my, and you will be astonished to yourself ina 
courtyard, perhaps, where a regiment of cavalry 
night perform its evolutions, while the endless suc- 
ession of back buildings, passages, and side build- 
ings form a most astonishing labyrinth.” 

St, Petersburg stands upon a piece of ground mea- 
suring about 570,000,000 square feet, and the popu- 
lation is caleulated at about half a million. is 
aves about 1200 square feet for every man, woman, 
andchild. Yet in few cities are houses dearer than in 
&. Petersburg. Wages are high, and the ground 
in the central parts of the town has become 30 valua- 
ble, that in some instances the ground on which a 
private house has been built, is estimated at nearly 
£10,000 English money, for which in the interior a 
man might buy several square leagues of territory, 
with all the forests, bears, wolves, and serfs upon it. 
To form the foundation of the house requires a little 
fortune, owing to the swampy character of the soil, 
into which so many piles must be rammed before a 
wlid scaffolding can be formed, that an entire house 
night elsewhere be constructed for much less money. 
The mighty citadel of which we have spoken, rests 
won such an assemblage of piles, and all the palaces 
of the czar stand upon a similar foundation ; nay, the 
very quays between which the majestic Neva winds 
her course, would sink down into the marsh on 
Which they stand, but for the piles that have been 
sunk there for their support. ‘I'he foundation for the 
Isaac's Church cost upwards of a million of rubles, 
asum for which a pompous cathedral might under 
more favourable circumstances have been erected. 
Yet even these costly foundations are not at all times 
tobe relied on. After the t inundation of 1824, 
the walls of many houses burst asunder, in conse- 
quence of their subterranean wood work having given 

ay, and there are few parts of the town in which an 

t settlement has not taken place in the elegant 
Ltr enclose the several branches of the river. 

The frost is another great enemy to northern ar- 
chiteture, The moisture imbibed by the granite 
during the summer, becomes ice in winter ; the blocks 

and on the return of spring fall to pieces. 
Most of the monuments of St. Petersburg have al- 
ready been injured by its ruthless climate, and there 
we few of them that, if not constantly repaired, 
Would not fall into ruins in less than a century; even 
} splendid column erected only a few years ago, in 
sour of Alexander, is already disfigured by a large 
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rent, which some of the Russians, however, consider 
it a point of patriotism to be blind to.* 

For the houses, we have seen, a tolerable. founda- 
tion has been obtained by driving piles into the 


been | ground, but no such precaution appears to have been 


taken to —_ a support for the pavement of the 
street, and St. Petersburg has in consequence to he 
—— repaved every year. As soon as the frost 
reaks up, the swampy soil breaks out in every di- 
rection. In some places the stones spring up, in 
others they sink down and form dangerous eavities, 
while the whole pavement trembles under the rattling 
equipages, like the surface of a moor. In some streets 
the wooden pavement has been introduced, but this 
also is constantly in want of repair, and will, Mr. 
Kohl seems to think, be eventually altogether aban- 
doned, the marshy ground on which the city stands 
making it impossible to obtain a solid foundation. 
The quality of the pavement, however, isa secondary 
consideration to a Russian, whom, during the greater 
rt of the year, nature provides with a railroad of 
ice and snow, which the most refined ingenuity of 
man will scarcely attempt to equal. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the easy noise- 
less manner in which a carriage rolls over the frozen 
snow of the Russian capital. The pedestrian may 
at times be annoyed, in the more frequented streets, 
by the clouds of snow-dust thrown up by the horses ; 
for the constant trampling over the same spotconverts 
a large portion of the frozen mass into a light powder 
more annoying sometimes thaa the dust of summer. 
This, however, occurs oaly in the principal thorough- 
fares ; and besides, who in St. Petersburg cares for 
the comfort of pedestrians? In the generality of 
the streets the snow is soon beaten down into a com- 
pact mass, over which the equipages of the Musco- 
vite grandezza glide as lightly and silently as so 
many gondolas along the canals of Venice. To 
those who enjoy good health there is nothing very 
formidable in the severe cold of a northern winter. 
It is the return of spring that tries the constitution of 
a southern, and tests his patience by the infliction of 
a multitude of little annoyances. Nothing can equal 
the horrors of a Russian street when the frost breaks 
up. Many weeks elapse before the six months’ ac- 
cumulation of snow is able to wend its muddy course 
through the gutters into the Neva, and while in this 
intermediate condition, the streets are filled with a 
sea of mnd, such as the liveliest imagination of a 
cockney would vainly attempt to picture to himself. 
During this period of transition the horses may some- 
times be almost said to swim through the streets; 
and as to the poor foot passengers, they have good 
reason to be grateful if they reach their homes with- 
out broken limbs. Even to step from the carriage to 
the street door, is then a feat not always unattended 
by danger. 

For six months in the year the nights are so short in 
St. Petersburg that it appears almost useless to light 
the streets ; and whether it be owing to this cireum- 
stance, or to the vast extent of the streets and squares, 
certain it is, that the “* Northern Palmyra” is during 
winter, about the worst lighted capital in Europe. 
Gas has not yet established its supremacy on the 


* Since the above has been in type, we have received 
from St. Petersburg an official report, in which it is stated: 
that the supposed fissure has been examined, and has been 
found to be merely an optical illusion. This may be so, 
but at all events the deception is complete, and will con- 
tinue to deceive a multitude of sceptics. The report al- 
luded to is given in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 


11th of November last. 
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banks of the Neva, and the few oil lamps scattered 
along the sides of the spacious street, emit rays too 
feeble to reach the kennel in the centre. The gay shops 
illuminate the Nevskoi Prospekt, but in the other 
Streets the lamps are more for ornament than use, 
presenting only two parallel lines of glimmering 
Stars, that afford no guiding light from one side of the 
street to the other. Every two or three minutes a 
noiseless sledge will be seen to emerge suddenly 
from the obscurity on the one side, to vanish again 
with equal rapidity into the blackness of the other 
side. ‘To the credit of the Russian charioteers, how- 
ever, it must be owned, that, notwithstanding this 
extreme darkness, accidents rarely occur. ‘This may 
be owing to a salutary police regulation, which takes 
it for granted that when an accident does happen, 
the coachman must be at fault; and where the Rus- 
sian police condemns, punishment is seldom slow, 
and is not remarkable for gentleness when it comes. 

To speak of St. Petersburg without devoting a 
page or two to the magnificent Neva, would be to 
emulate that oft-cited dramatic expedient, the omis- 
sion of Hamlet from the tragedy that bears his name. 
A century ago the name of this beautifully transpa- 
rent river was known to few but the fishermen of 
Okhta, and the herdsmen of the Finnish marshes; 
now its fame fills the world, and its crystal waters 
serve to mirror lines of palaces, among the most 
sumptuous that this earth has ever seen. The Neva 
is a river of about forty English miles in length, and 
is the channel through which the Ladoga Lake pours 
its waters into the Baltic. Just before reaching the 
Gulf of Finland, it divides into a multitude of arms, 
of which the principal are, the Great and Little Neva, 
and the Great and Little Nevka. Of these, the Great 
Neva is the most important, being in some places 
more than twice as broad as the Thames at Water- 
loo Bridge. It is impossible for a river to be of more 
importance to a city than the Neva is to St. Peters- 
burg, and boundless is the affection expressed to- 
wards it by the inhabitants, and probably felt by most 
of them. The St. Petersburger maintains that no 
other water on the face of the globe is so sweet to 
drink ; that with none other can coffee or tea be made 
in such perfection; and the first thing presented to 
a friend on his return from a journey is generally a 
glass of Neva water. The Emperor Alexander is 
even said to have always had a quantity of Neva 
water bottled up for his use when travelling. The 
Neva, moreover, abounds in a variety of delicious 
fish, serves to cleanse the capital of its impurities, 
and places it in easy connexion, not only with foreign 
countries, but even with some of the most remote 
provinces of the empire. For nearly six months of 
every year, the beloved Neva is bound in icy fetters ; 
for early in November the navigation closes, and it 
is rarely before the beginning or the middle of April 
that the water has acquired sufficient warmth to en- 
able it to burst its bonds. This moment is anxiously 
looked for; and as soon as the dirty masses of ice 
have glided down the river far enough to make it 
possible for a boat to pass from one side to the other, 
the wished-for event is announced by a discharge of 
artillery from the fortress. Be it night or day, the 
commandant of the fortress, accompanied by the 
officers of his staff, and arrayed in all the insignia of 
his rank, embarks in his gondola, and crosses over 
to the winter palace. "the commandant is imme- 
diately admitted into his sovereign’s presence, to 
whom he announces that the winter has reached its 
close, in token of which he points to his gondola, and 
presents his majesty with a crystal goblet filled with 
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the sparkling water of the Neva. 

off uninebriating bumper to 

capital, and returns the goblet to the 

filled with gold. Such at least was formerly 
practice ; but it was found that the goblet 
vellous tendency to increase its d till 
his . y 


to 
ter-drinking 


n that announces from the fortress the 
return of spring, draws the multitude to the wo 
admire the commandant’s boat, and within oo 
afterwards, hundreds of gondolas may be seen roy. 
ing merrily about in all directions. Masses of ice 
come floating down for several weeks from the Ly 
doga Lake, but the Russian gondolier is too familisr 
with ice to let itaffright him ; and besides, the spri 
ice is rarely so dangerous to shipping as the 
ice that forms at the first setting in of winter. The 
young ice cuts like a knife, and the strongest vessel 
may be cut through in a few hours, by the successive 
masses that come floating down the river at the 
commencement of the frost. The old ice, onthecon- 
trary, though it often looks much more formidable, 
is a harmless, for in the melting mood 
it yields to the slightest pressure, and is more or less 
broken by every collision it encounters. 

“& — first vessel ~ arrives is received with a 
joy ering on enthusiasm, and the consist- 
ing mente af foreign fruits and French fashions, is 
certain to go off at extravagant prices. A crowd of 
English, Swedish, Dutch, Hanseatic, and American 
vessels follow almost immediately. The death-like 
silence of winter is converted in a few days into a 
scene of life and commercial bustle. From the Baltic 
come the foreign ships decked out with all the varie- 
gated flags of Europe, and from the interior there 
arrive a multitude of clumsy barges and fragile rafts, 
which when unloaded are mostly taken to pieces, and 
their materials disposed of as firewood. Dative 
merchandize, stored up 7 the winter in the 
warehouses, is quickly got afloat, the men-of-war 
prepare to sally forth to their peaceful evolutions in 
the Baltic, steamers snort and smoke, and urge their 
splashing course backwards and forwards to Crot- 
stadt, the light gondolas are flying along in all diree- 
tions, every day, every hour — forth something 
new, and the disenchantment of the icy palace is 
complete.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that the St. Pe 
tersburger lets all the ice of the Neva float away, 
cool the liquor of the fishes in the Baltic. The Ro 
sian is too fond of ice to be a single day without it, 
if he can get it. Throughout the summer every liqui 
is iced, not even excepting tea, and an icehouse is 


of all others the appendage that a Russian mé 

is least inclined to dispense with. Even the peasants 
cottage is rarely without one, and St. Petersburg 's 
supposed to contain no less than 10,000. _It must of 


course require the work of many hands to fill all these 
cellars with ice, for each cellar is sup to afford 
accommodation for fifty sledge-loads. Supposing 
each cellar to be filled, and there are few that are not, 
this would give 500,000 sledge-loads of ice for the 
consumption of the capital, or about one 

for every man, woman, and child in the place. The 
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ive commerce carried on during winter is 
aay that in ice, and many thousands find con- 
gant employment in fishing up this mae ge 
fom its “native element,” the water of ' Neva. 
The men who make it their business to raise the ice, 
about it in a most artist-like way, sawing and 
ping their raw material into such equal and ma- 
thematical shapes as may most conveniently be pack- 
ed, frst in the sledge, and afterwards in the cellar; 
but we — our author to describe the operation in 
is own words : 
MTbey begin by clearing away the snow from the 
surface, that they may draw more distinctly the out- 
ling of their work. A large parallelogram is then 
etched upon the ice, and is divided by cross lines 
ilo anamber of squares to suit the dimensions of 
tieirsledges. The next step is to loosen the great 
panlielogram, which is done by digging a trench all 
rand, and as the ice is often one and a-half to two 
dis in thickness, the stooping labourers are as com- 
pletely lost to sight, as though ‘they were so many 
niners working ina mine. Under their feet they 
nust leave a coating of ice sufficientto bear their own 
weight, and the whole is afterwards loosened by the 
aid of poles. The subsequent subdivision of the pa- 
nillelogram is a comparatively easy task; into each 
fagment a hook is then fastened, and amid shouts 
ani acclamations, the beautiful, clear, green crystals 
m drawn to land. The Neva ice is of a sparkling 
emerald green, or at least looks so when laid on the 
suoW. Fhe lassy store is then piled upon the 
sledges, the Eicon seat themselves on their cool 
thrones, and amid songs and jests they drive awa 
the habitations of their several employers. It 
afords no little amusement to visit these ice-quarries 
oa the Neva, and to observe the Russians when en- 
in an occupation so congenial to their habits 
character. 

“In the ice cellars the fragments are built up with 
mathematical exactness, but in such a manner as to 
lave shelves and niches for the reception, in sum- 
mer, of milk, butter, meat, and other articles likely 
tobe damaged by the heat. This description applies 
towhat may be considered well-inanaged establish- 
nents; bat into many cellars the ice is flung in good 
Russian fashion without the least attempt at order. 
Socompletely are the Russians accustomed to these 
ite cellars, that they cannot imagine a well-ordered 
household without one. It may safely be calculated 
that the ice consumed in St. Petersburg during the 
vam months costs the inhabitants at least two or 
three millions of rubles.” 

Over the four principal arms of the Neva no perma- 
nent bridge has yet been erected, but over the small- 
branches, which have been made to assume the 
pearance of canals,—the Fontanka, the Ligofka, 
the Moika, &.—the number of bridges can searcel 
fill short of sixty. These are far from being sufl- 
Cleat, for at several of them constant stoppages occur, 
: Policemen are obliged to be stationed there to 
ep the carriages in proper order. The bridges 
wet the main branches of the river, composed 
merely of boards resting on pontoons, ere taken 
'0 pieces on the approach of winter, and put together 
pre In spring. A stone bridge has often been talked 

“ut many difficulties oppose themselves to the exe- 
<a = plan. In the first place, the expense 

enormous, owi 
ae in which it wont so nas to inn 
_ foandation for the piers. The Russian empe- 
i werprise by the apprehension of dipping’ to 
APeu, 1842.—Museum. 07 , 
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deeply into the public purse, and the Isaac’s Bridge 
would probably have been replaced long ago by one 
of a more solid construction, were it not for the ge- 
neral belief, that no bridge could be built strong 
enough to resist the weight of the ice that pours 
down from the Ladoga Lake on the breaking up of the 
frost. It sometimes happens that a gale of wind will 
break up the whole of the ice in the Cronstadt Bay, 
before the ice of the Neva has put itself in motion. 
In such cases the entire body of the ice in the Neva, 
as the sides become loosened, glides down the river 
ina mass. No satisfactory plan has yet been pro- 
posed for providing a power of resistance against so 
enormous a pressure. Nevertheless, the inconveni- 
ence often felt, of having al] communication cut off, 
for days together, between the several parts of the 
city, Is so great, that a remedy, will, no doubt, be 
some day found. In the mean time, we will give 
our readers an idea of the annoyances that attend the 

present system. 

Of these bridges of boats there are nine. The longest 
is the Trotzkoi Most (Trinity Bridge) more than 800 
yards in length; but by far the most important to 
the inhabitants of St. Petersburg is the Isaac’s 
Bridge, which connects the largest and weal- 
thiest part of the city with Vasiliefskoi Island, on 
which stands the Exchange, and on which the fo- 
reign merchants find it most convenient to reside. 

** During the summer the pontoons on which they, 
rest lie firmly anchored in the river, but as soon as 
the ice begins, in autumn, to make its appearance in 
large masses, the bridges are taken to pieces. To 
each bridge a regular commandant is appointed, who 
has a number of workmen under his orders. As soon 
as the ice stands the bridges are reconstructed, for as 
the Neva ice presents a very uneven surface, every 
one prefers the: artificial to the natural bridge. In 
spring the bridges are kept standing till the booming 
artillery from the citidel sends forth the official an- 
nouncement that winter is departing. Upon this 
signal, the bridges immnoiietale vanish, a passage 
for the pontoons having been carefully provided be- 
forehand, by making open channels in the ice. As 
soon as the masses of ice have floated by, the bridges 
are put together again, to be again removed on the 
arrival of a fresh reinforcement. So great is the in- 
convenience felt when the communication is inter- 
rupted, that every moment of liberty is taken advan- 
tage of, and, though the mere putting together of the 
Isaac’s Bridge.costs each time several hundred 
rubles, it has often been taken to pieces and built up 
again two or three times in one day. In one spring 
this operation has been repeated no less than three- 
and-twenty times. It may easily be supposed, there- 
fore, that these wretched wooden bridges are any 
thing but economical constructions. e frequent 
takfng asunder and putting — again greatly 
accelerates the wear and tear of the material, while 
the upper boards are rapidly destroyed by the great 
number of carriages constantly passing over. The 
Isaac’s Bridge alone has probably cost more, during 
the short time of its existence, than has ever been 
expended on the massive Dresden Bridge, which has 
now stood for more than three centuries.* 


* The Dresden Bridge, known to the inhabitants under 
the name of the Elbe Bridge, is 1420 feet long, or 200 feet 
longer than Waterloo Bridge. The Elbe B is con- 
sidered the finest and longest structure of the kind in Ger- 
many. It rests on sixteen arches, is thirty-six feet in 
width, and has a foot pavement and an iron balustrade on 
each side. On the centre pier stands a bronze crucifix, 
with an inscription in commemoration of the partial de- 
struction of the bridge in 1813, to facilitate the retreat of 

Spirit or Mae. 2K 
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“ While the bridges are down, the inhabitants of 
the several islands on which the city stands, become, 
for days together, so many separate communities. 
Relations are unable to hear from one another, the 
public officers, receiving no commands from their su- 
periors, are reduced to the necessity of acting on 
their own responsibility ; merchants are unable to 
receive communications from one another; teachers 
cannot visit their pupils, nor these the schools; the 
tsvoshtshiks or hackney coachmen are forced to con- 
fine their courses within narrower limits; and the din- 
ner parties and soirees have often to dispense with 
more than half their guests. In spring, therefore, as 
well as in autumn, when the bridges are down, every 
advantage is taken of the ice, however insecure it 
may be. Boards are laid side by side, till a com- 
plete ~_ has been formed across. When the dan- 
ger of these supplementary bridges is thought to have 
become imminent, they are prohibited,.and police- 
men are stationed on both sides to prevent people 
from venturing across. Sometimes, however, mes- 
sages of such importance have to be conveyed, that 
high rewards are offered to the mushik bold enough 
to brave a watery grave, and all the horrors of the 
police cane. On these occasions crowds assemble 
on the quays to admire the boldness and activity of 
the mushik, who armed with a slight board, makes 
his way nimbly from one flake to the other, and ge 

~=nerally contrives to give the slip to the soldiers, whe 
are watching for his landing. Often, of course, the 
attempt fails, and the unfortunate messenger is swal- 
lowed up by the remorseless Neva. Indeed, it may 
safely be assumed, that in no city are there so many 
people drowned in the year as in St. Petersburg. 

It is melancholy to contemplate the constant dan- 
ger in which this brilliant capital is placed. If Mr. 

ohl’s picture is not overcharged, the occurrence of 


a strong westerly wind, and high water, just at the 
breaking up of the ice, would at any time suffice to 
occasion an inundation sufficient to drown the whole 
population, and to convert the entire city with all its 
sumptuous palaces into a chaotic mass of ruins. 


“The Gulf of Finland runs to a point as it ap- 
proaches the mouth of the Neva, where the most 
violent gales are always those from the west, so that the 
mass of waters, on such occasions, is always forcibly 
impelled towards the city. The islands forming the 
Delta of the Neva, on which St. Petersburg stands, 
are extremely low and flat, and the highest point in 
the city is probably not more than twelve or fourteen 
feet above the average level of the sea. A rise of 
fifteen feet is, therefore, enough to place all St. 
Petersburg under water, and a rise of thirty feet 
is enough to drown almost every human being 
in the place. The poor inhabitants are therefore in 
constant danger of destruction, and can never be cer- 
tain that the whole 500,000 of them may not, within 
the next twenty-four hours, be washed out of their 
houses like so-many drowned rats. To say the truth, 
the snbject ought hardly to be spoken of with levity, for 
the danger is too imminent, and the reflection often 
makes many hearts quake in St. Petersburg. The 
only hope of this apparently doomed city, is, that the 
three circumstances may never occur simultaneously, 
viz. high water, the breaking up of the ice, anda 
gale of wind from the west. ‘There are so many 
points of the compass for the wind to choose among, 
that it would seem perverse in the extreme, to select 
the west at so critical a moment; nevertheless, the 


the French under Marshal Davoust, and of its restoration 
by the Emperor Alexander. 
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wind does blow very often from the west duri 
spring, and the ice floating in the Neva ho, Ne 
of Finland is of a bulk amply sufficient to oppose 
formidable obstacle to the water in the u parted 
the river. Had the ancient sages of bi ta ke 
meteorological records, one might perhaps be able» 
calculate how often in a thousand years, or in ten 
thousand years, such a flood as we are here suppo- 
sing, might be likely to occur. As it ia, the world 
need not be at all surprised to read in the new 

one of these days, thatSt. Petersburg, after rising like 
a bright meteor from the swamps of Finland, has as 
suddenly been extinguished in them like a mere will- 
o-the-wisp. May heaven protect the city!” 

The greatest inundations by which St, P 
has been visited were those of 1726, 1752, 177, 
and 1824. The last of these, the highest on record, 
must still be fresh in the recollection of many of ow 
readers, for our newspapers were, at the time, filled 
with details of the horrible scene. Trifling inunda- 
tions, only just enough to lay the streets under water, 
and make it exceedingly uncomfortable for the beao 
monde to get home from their balls and soirees, are 
of frequent occurrence and are not much thought of, 
When the water begins to rise, a gun is fired from 
the Admiralty, and a red flag is Foisted on every 
steeple. When the lower parts of the town are ur- 
der water, guns are discharged every quarter of an 
hour, and in proportion as the enemy assumes amcre 
threatening attitude, the artillery becomes more im- 
portunate in its warnings, till at last minute gunsare 
fired, as signals to the gondolas and foreign vessels, 
to save as many human beings as they can froma 
watery grave. 

During the warm and beautiful clear nights of the 
brief Russian summer, the Neva presents a scene of 
remarkable animation, far surpassing, while it lasts, 
what even the canals of Venice are able to offer. A 
St. Petersburg night at this season of the year is 
merely a short transition into twilight, to mark the 
limits of the departing and the coming day. The gey 
colours of the flowers remain visible in their minutest 
shades, and even the little birds think it scareely 
worth while to go to roost, but keep chirruping away 
till morning. On such a night let the reader ima- 
gine a river like the Neva, in some places up 
of half a mile broad, and winding with its 
branches, for nearly fifteen miles amid palaces, gat- 
dens, and villas. "The open sea is close at hand for 
those of a more adventurous turn. The English 
captains in their light boats are proud to display their 
nautical superiority; the pompous gondolas the Rus- 
sian nobles are rowing about with bands of music; 
the humbler classes enliven the scene by their 
vourite national songs; and thousands come to a 
mire a spectacle, to the gaiety of which they them- 
selves contribute. - 

The immense extent of ground on which St. Pe 
tersburg has been built, the width of the streets, the 
vast space occupied by the squares or parade places, 
and the separation of the several quarters or “sides 
the city, by the great surface of water w is 
branches of the Neva present, contribute to pre 
that bustling and populous appearance of of Eo. 
that characterises the more ancient capitals 
rope. Along the Neva Quays, in the vicinity o “ 
Admiralty, and in the Nievkoi Prospekt, there set 
all times much life and activity; but in the 
parts of the town the appearance of soli 
solation is at times oppressive. 
spaces occur of many acres in exten 
solitary droskhy will now and then be seen W 
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‘ ike a small boat on the open ocean; and 
meen palaces succeed each other, with but one or 
ians to enliven the scene, having the effect 
of skulking banditti, lurking abouta rocky 
than of the denizens of one of the gayest cities 
ld. 
a — quarters, however, where the people of 
s. Petersburg do more especially congregate, the 
gene is one which no other city can match for the 
iety and variety of costume. The ison seldom 
consists of less than 70,000 men, and includes gene- 
nlly detachments from all the Tartar, Circassian, 
an, and other oriental corps that have been in- 
ted with the great Russian army. St. Pe- 
ersburg, moreover, is not only the principal garrison 
wa of the empire, but also the great naval station ; 
ind no military or naval officer must ever show him- 
wif in the street otherwise than in grand tenue. 
Every man holding a situation under government, 
however trifling, and every professor, teacher, or pu- 
il, belonging to a public school, has a distinct uni- 
form, in which alone it is lawful for him to appear in 
blic. When to this we add the policemen, the 
servants of the nobles, and all the other human 
ings whose peculiar office it appears to be to wear 
bight colours, and to go about bedizened with tags 
and lace, the imagination will be at no great loss to 
form a picture of the gay and tulip-like effect of a 
St. Petersburg promenade. The mercantile portion 
of the public add to the variety of the groups that are 
constantly forming in the more busy parts of the 
own, Every nation in Europe, nay, every nation 
o the globe, appears to have its representatives 
there. English and French, Americans and Ger- 
man, Italians and Greeks, Spaniards and Moors, 
Turks and Persians, Indians and Tartars, Bokharians 
and Laplanders, Kamtshadales and Mongolians, 
nay, even Chinese and Arabs, may all be seen min- 
ee in gay confusion, each clad in his native garb. 
e of the Eastern strangers are drawn by the hope 
ofcommercial gain, but many are wealthy magnates 
among their own tribes, and are detained in the Rus- 
sian capital as hostages for the tranquillity of their 
districts, and the submission of their countrymen. 
“The Nievkoi Prospekt is decidedly the best 
place to study the street population of St. Petersburg. 
This magnificent street leads from the convent of 
Alexander Nevsky to the Admiralty, and is four 
versts in length. ‘fowards the extremity it makes a 
bend. It cuts through all the “ rings” of the town; 
through the quarter of the poor inhabitants of the 
suburbs, as well as through the centre of wealth and 
luxary, and a journey from one end to the other is 
decidedly the most interesting that can be made 
within the limits of the capital. At one extremity 
we have a convent and a cemetary to remind us of 
death and solitude. Leaving these, we pass between 
low wooden houses, by cattle markets and before 
brandy shops, with Russian peasants swarming 
wound them, offering in the suburb a tolerable picture 
ofthe life of a Russian village. As we advance we 
come to houses of stone that boast of two floors, to a 
better description of public houses, and to shops 
rather better than would be looked for in a remote 
Provincial town. Next we arrive at magazines of 
ancient household wares, and of decayed garments, 
logs that have worn away their gloss in the service 
wealthy, and are banished in the days of their 
ltude to the homes of the poor. As yet we see 
the louses painted red and yellow, according to 
Ume-hallowed practice of the antique Russian, 
all the men we meet are decorated with long 
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beards and wy caftans. A little farther and we al- 
ready see a few Isvoshishiks,* whom chance hag 
thrown into regions so remote from the centre of the 
great world. A few shaven chins and swallow-tailed 
coats begin to he seen, and here and there a mansion 
of some pretension. On arriving at the turn we ob- 
tain a view of the more important portion of the 
street, with the golden giant needle that surmounts 
the Admiralty tower, floating over the mists that rise 
from the street. We cross a bridge or two and feel 
that we are approaching the centre of the capital. 
Palaces arise on either side to the height of three or 
four stories, and the inscriptions on the shop fronts 
increase in number and size, till we arrive at that 
of Bouton, the tailor, whose name adorns the front 
of his house in letters of several yards in length. 
Carriages and four now become more frequent, and 
occasionally an officer dashes by in an elegant 
uniform and with feathers streaming in the wind. 
At length we reach the Fontanka, cross the Anitsh- 
koff-bridge, and are reminded by the palace of 
Count B. that we are entering the fashionable part 
ef the town. + Here the bustle of the scene becomes 
fairly bewildering. Carriages and four at every 
step, generals and princes elbowing among the 
crowd, splendid shops, imperial palaces, cathedrals 
and churches of every confession. 

“This part of the prospekt, in the middle of the 
day, may challenge a comparison with all the most 
celebrated streets in the world, and the promenade 
loses none of its attraction by the splendour of its de- 
coration. ‘The whole of this part of the street [up- 
wards of an English mile in — is formed of 
only fifty “ houses,” but each is of collossal dimen- 
sions. The ground belongs mostly to the different 
churches, (the Dutch, the Catholic, the Armenian, 
&c.) having been given to them by Peter the Great, 
ata time when the land was of little value, but it 
now produces revenues of enormous amount. 

“On a fine clear day the promenade might be 
compared to a festive saloon, with the canopy of 
heaven fora ceiling. The houses are so new, so 
brilliant, and so rich in columns, that they look like 
the decorations of a theatre orball room. Along the 
centre of the broad street magnificent equipages roll 
noiselessly over the wooden pavement. The trottoir 
on each side is spacious and convenient. Vulgar 
mob-like sounds are nowhere heard, for the public of 
St. wie sagen are remarkable for their civility, and 
are rarely guilty of brawling and quarrelling. People 
do not attempt to run one another down. This is 
partly owing to the respect which the humbler classes 
from their Birth are taught to show towards those 
above them, and partly to the innate flexibility of the 
Sclavonian races, in whom there is but little of that 
sharpness and angularity which never allows us 
Saxons to pass one another without the hazard of a 
collision.” 

There is, however, one great drawback to a 
St. Petersburg promenade, which Mr. Kohl ap- 
pears to have overlooked, namely, the immense 
preponderance of the ungentler sex. The Russian 
capital contains nearly twice as many men as women, 
and travellers do say,—for we should not presume to 
hazard so uncourtly a remark ourselves,—that the 


* The drivers of the different kinds of _ carriages. 


t Along the Fontanka, an arm of the Neva, but made 
to assume the form and appearance of a canal, the weal- 
thiest among the Russian nobles have crected their pal- 
aces. That part of the Prospekt, therefore, which lies 
between the Fontanka and the Admiralty, becomes na- 
turally the most fashionable and bustling part of the street. 
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climate of St. Petersburg does not contribute to the 
development or the conservation of female beauty. 
The few pretty faces one sees are mostly owned by 
foreigners, and are seldom worn by residents. The 
at scarcity of ladies exposes them also to many 
inconveniences. A respectable woman can seldom 
venture abroad without the protection of an escort. 

The Nievkoi Prospekt continues to be the favour- 
ite promenade till about two o’clock, when the beau 
monde transfer their favours to the English quay. 
‘The confluence in the Prospekt is not merely occa- 
sioned by the pursuit of pleasure, for all the princi- 
- shops being there, the ladies have the excuse of 

usiness for their morning lounge; but the afternoon 
promenade on the English quay pretends to be no- 
thing else but a promenade, and is altogether uncon- 
taminated by trade. The imperial family often join 
the patrician throng; indeed the present emperor first 
brought the walk on the English quay into fashion. 

One more public walk remains to be noticed, 
namely, the Summer Garden, the usual resort of all 
the nurses and nursery-maids of St. Petersburg. 
Here the juvenile aristocracy of the great empire may 
on every fine day be seen at their gambols, in their 
elegant caftans and high Tartar caps; for the Rus- 
sians of all ranks clothe their little boys in the old 
national costume till the seventh or eighth year. 
Their little girls, on the other hand, are tricked out 
in the Parisian fashion as soon as they can walk, 
and never show themselves in the habits of their an- 
cestors, except at court. ‘The Summer Garden is a 
piece of ground situated in the very heart of the city, 
and contains somewhat more than thirty English 
acres, laid out in the formal manner so much in 
vogue about a century and a half ago. In one cor- 
ner of this garden stands the small palace that suffi- 
ced for the residence of Peter the Great. It is a mo- 
dest unpretending mansion, and, ashamed apparent- 
ly to be seen by the side of the sumptuous edifices 
reared by the successors of the great monarch, it 
hides itself timidly among the lofty linden-trees that 
have grown up to a respectable size around it. 

It is curious to listen, sometimes, in this garden, 
to the Babylonian jargon in which the children of the 
Russian nobility are taught to lisp their infantine dis- 
course. The fashionable language among the up- 
per classes is French, and it is thought a great point 
in most Russian families, that children should learn 
French as soon as they canlearnanything. English 
is nearly as much in favour, and English and French 
nursery-maids are, accordingly, an article of luxury, 
in which those who can afford it rarely fail to in- 
dulge. The private teachers are for the most part 
Germans, pad the children acquire, by this means, a 
smattering of all the four languages, long before they 
have made any tolerable proficiency in any one of 
them. It is nothing uncommon to heara little rogue 
of six years old address his father in such a speec 
as the following :—* Papa, I have been in the Lesnot 
Sad; Feodor s’nami buil; est ce que vous n’irez pas?”’* 
Young or old, however, rarely make use of any lan- 
guage but their own for terms of endearment, and 

rhaps no language is richer in coaxing and caress- 
a mp mene 

he greatest holiday in the year, in the Summer 

*T have been in the Summer Garden. Feodor was 
with us. Won't you go there ? 

+ Among others we may mention, milinkoi, my little 
love ; dedushka, my dear litte ndpapa ; matiushka, 
my little mother; drushka, my little friend; dushinka, 
my little soul; golubtshik, my little dove, &c., whic 
are not only current among the Russians themselves, but 
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Garden, is Whit-Monday, on which 
ted exhibition of brides ches place. “rte celebre 

“This spectacle,” says Mr. Kohl, “is 80 peculiar 
in its way, that it would be worth an Englishman’ 
while to travel to St. Petersburg, for the mere , 
pose of witnessing it. In compliance with an “4 
cient Russian custom, all the young men and women 
of the mercantile class assemble on this day, the for 
mer to stare, and the latter to be stared at, The 
young girls, dressed as richly as their means yijj 
allow, are arrayed in long rows by the side of the 
flower beds, with their mammas standi be 
hind them. The wardrobes of their mothers ani 
grandmothers are laid under contribution, and e 
thing bright and gaudy is carefully brought forwanj 
to enrich the drapery, the head-dress, or the girdle 
Some of the young ladies are so covered with gold 
and jewellery on these occasions, that their natun] 
charms are altogether concealed ; indeed, the |ndj. 
erous excess to which this sort of decoration is some. 
times carried, goes beyond what has ever been at 
tempted elsewhere. They tell even of a mother, who, 
at a loss what farther adornment she should add tg 
her daughter’s person, actually tied six dozen of gilt 
—— together, and fastened them as a necklace 
round the poor girl’s throat; then fixed three dozen 
of table-spoons into her girdle, and decorated her 
back with two large punch-ladles, formed into a eros, 
Thus bedizened, the blushing damsels are drawn wp 
in mute rows, while the papas, in flowing caftans 
and curling beards, parade their sons up and down, 
Cupid, who acts as master of the ceremonies on the 
occasion, carefully examines the gold and jewellery 
to satisfy himself that all is genuine. Here and 
there the papas and mammas try to lead the young 
folks into conversation with each other, in the course 
of which certain little looks and emotions may arise 
pregnant with future consequences. Eight days, or 
so, after this bridal exhibition, private family meet- 
ings take place, at which those whose hearts were 
captivated at the grand show, are more formally afi- 
anced to one another by their parents and relatives. 
A similar custom prevails among all the Sclavonian 
races ; but it is strange that it should still be retain- 
ed in St. Petersburg, where there are always num- 
bers who omit no opportunity of casting ridicule on 
the whole solemnity.” 

Of late years, however, this custom has decidedly 
been wearing itself out. The young people still 
crowd to the Lestnoi Sad on Whit-Monday, and a 
great deal of very serious flirtation goes on there; 

ut there is very little left of the formal, stiff, and old- 


fashioned solemnity, which some ten or twelve years 
ago afforded so much amusement to foreigners, and 
for which the Russian dandies and petites maitresses 
were wont to — om so sovereign a contempt. 


The Grand Parade, in the Admiralty Square, 


h| forms a daily exhibition for the idlers of St. Peters- 


burg. The emperor is — there in person. 
Accompanied by his sons, and followed by a nume- 
rous train of princes and generals, he comes 
through clouds of dust. The spectators uncover 
themselves at his approach, and the soldiers present 
arms. ‘Good morning, my children,” is the empe 
ror’s usual salutation, and, “* We thank your maje> 
ty,” is the reply that thunders forth from some 
sands of throats at the same moment, It is 10 
however, necessary for those who wish to se 
emperor to attend the parade; for of all the inhabitants 


h | soon come into familiar use also among those whe bave 





resided for a time in Russia. 
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etersburg, there is scarcely one who may be 
yore foqeretly in all parts of the town. ‘There 
isno other monarch in the world whose avocations 
ire him to spend so large a portion of his life in 
Either there are reviews to be held, 
; to be inspected, or public buildings to be visit- 
a, almost every day. Then at almost all public 
rjoicings, it has ever been customary for the Russian 
grereign to share in the diversions of their subjects; 
ad they frequently visit the houses of those of their 
lees to Whom they wish to show especial favour. 
icholas, who, of all the successors of Peter, has 
sown himself most desirous to preserve national 
customs, omits no opportunity of mingling with his 
le, is a frequent guest at the entertainments of 
his nobles, and often an unexpected visitor at the 
hedside of a sick favourite. When seen in the streets, 
itis generally in a plain sledge or droshky drawn by 
asingle horse, and in this he but imitates the con- 
stant habit of Peter, Paul, and Alexander. 

The isvoshtshik or hackney coachmen in Rassia 
isa being that varies very materiaily from his col- 
jagues in other large European cities. In St. Pe- 
wrsbarg the number of these convenient charioteers 
issaid to exceed 8000, and they appear all to find 
employment, partly on account of the great extent of 
the town, and partly owing to the annoyances to 
which a pedestrian is a exposed. In winter, 
every one that can is glad to creep intoa sledge, and 
place every part of his person but his eyes under the 
shelterof his furred cloak. In spring, all St. Petersburg 
isone swamp, and in summer, the dust is intolerable. 

“The most determined walker is seldom able to 
keep long upon his feet, nor will he often have oc- 
casion to summon one of these ministering spirits to 
icision on 


his aid; he need only cast a look of i 
the snow or mud that hides the pavement from his 
view, and half a dozen sledges or droshkys will dart 
w to him ina moment. ‘The bag of oats is imme- 
diately cast off, the harness braced up, and each 
driver seats himself upon his box, as though he had 
not the slightest doubt of being preferred to all his 


competitors. ‘Where shall I drive to?’ ‘To the 
Admiralty ? <I°ll go for two rubles?’ ‘I for one 
and a half?’ and they go on under-bidding each 
other, till the fare is reduced, perhaps, to half a ru- 
ble. You take the cheapest, of course, but take care 
you do not at the same time get the worst, or you 
expose yourself to the merciless bantering of those 
whose services you have declined. ‘O, Papa, how 
stingy youare today. For the sake of a few copeks you 
have taken up with that old vagabond for yourcoach- 
man. His ey jade will leave you stickin 
in the first hole. hy the ragged rascal is so dveak 
heean hardly sit. He'll take you to the Shambles, 
and tell you that’s the Admiralty.’ No one, mean- 
while, seems to enjoy all these pleasantries more 
than the chosen charioteer, who laughs in his sleeve, 
and grambles out his “+ Nitsheross ! never fear, Sir ; 
twill go well enough.” 

The isvoshtshik is a thoroughly nomadic being. 
Ihe thinks the market overstocked in the capital, he 
bundles his little moveables together, and in a few 
days afterwards reappears on the pavé of Moscow ot 
Novogorod, and some of them travel from town to 
‘own, till they have made the round of the empire. 
Their only vehicles are the sledge in winter, and the 
jolting droshky in summer. Both are always un- 
covered, and the passenger’s mantle must be his 
shield against rain, snow, or the shower of mud with 
Which he will oceasionally be saluted. Many an 
isvoshtshik has no regular home but his sledge, which 
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serves him for a dining-room by day, and for bed by 
night. He and his horse are alike seasoned against 
every weather, and patient under every privation, 
They eat and sleep when they can, and seem always 
in good humour, the steed ever ready to start off at a 
smart trot, the driver always prepared for a jest, a 
song, or a repartee. About the suburbs the droshkys 
are often wretched enough, but in the fashionable 
quarters there are isvoshtshiks whose equipages ri- 
val those of princes in splendour. Indeed, scandal 
says, that many a Russian prince, when he has no 
occasion himself for his horses, will send them to 
earn their oats in the public streets. 

We have seen that the isvoshtshik is not subject- 
ed toany fixed fare. It is, therefore, always advi- 
sable, before engaging his services, to make a bar- 
gain. In the morning, or on ordinary days they are 
to be had for a mere trifle, but on holidays or during 
the bustle of noon, their demands are comparatively 
high. Once hired, however, and the man is your 
serf till you discharge him. Scold him, and he re- 
ceives your rebuke with a cheerful smile; speak to 
him, and he replies only cap in hand; beat him, and 
he becomes more solicitous to do your bidding. The 
spirit of slavery is so instilled from the birth into the 
lower classes of Russians, that they seem always to 
look upon their employer for the time as a master 
whom they are bound to obey, and they do so cheer- 
fully, provided he hold a tight rein, but woe betide 
him if he show himself unfit for command. 

The great plague of the isvoshtshiks is the pedes- 
trian, who in other countries is expected to get out 
of a coachman’s way, whereas in Russia a coachman 
is bound to be always on his guard against a pedes- 
trian. ‘To drive up against a foot passenger in the 
street, even without hurting him, entitles the driver 
to a flogging and a fine; and in case of a more seri- 
ous accident the equipage is confiscated, whoever 
the owner may be, and the coachman is liable to be 
flogged and sent to Siberia. Without some severe 
regulation of this kind it would be impossible to kee 
the Russian nobles in any order in the streets. Asit 
is, they are continually urging their coachmen to 
drive faster, and wide as the streets are, and formi- 
dable as the penalty iS that awaits an unfortunate 
charioteer, accidents frequently occur, and one often 
hears in St. Petersburg that the coach and four of 
this prince has been seized by the police, or that the 
coachman of another is under sentence for Siberia. 

The word Siberia, though it sounds less terribly 
to an English than to a Russian ear, has the effect of 
making most of us creep closer to the fire, and of re- 
minding us of those terrible stories which we have 
all read in our times, of water congealed in its de- 
scent to the ground, and of travellers frozen to death 
in despite of all the appliances of furs and schnaps. 
What then shall we say of the climate of St. Pe- 
tersburg, which even the Siberian makes matter 
of complaint? In central Russia, when Winter 
makes his appearance, he puts his house in order, 
and freezes away for dear life till he begins to make 
preparations for his en Not so at St. Pe- 
tersburg, where even in January you are not secure 
against rain, but may have to wade through whole 
oceans of mud. ‘The marshy soil on which the city 
is built, and the mitigating influence of the west 
wind blowing from the Baltic, are assigned as causes 
of the frequent variations to which the temperature 
of the Russian capital is liable. Few cities are sub- 
ject to so t a range of the thermometer, which in 
summer often rises above 100° and in winter as often 
falls to 45 or 50° below zero. It is nothing extraor- 
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dinary for the thermometer to vary 40° in one day, 
making people shiver with cold in the evening, after 
having languished under the heat of a sultry morn- 
ing. To suit one’s habiliments to all the fantastic 
changes of so unstable a climate would be impossi- 
ble. The Russian, therefore, ensconces himself in 
his furs in October, as a matter of course, and never 
allows a few warm days during the winter months 
to seduce him from the shelter to which he has once 
consigned himself. A self-willed ‘“ F-say-kee,”* 
sometimes ventures to vary his garments according 
to the vagaries of the climate, but generally rues his 
imprudent disregard of the warnings of the more ex- 
perienced resident. 

Whether it be warm or cold, as soon as the winter 
has officially set in, the St. Petersburger clothes him- 
self every day in furs, and warms his house to the 
same degree. The public rooms for the poorer classes 
are heated every day, and the fires blaze away every 
night for the isvoshtshiks, on the public places and 
in the vicinity of the theatres. It is only when the 
cold attains a more severe degree than ordinary, that 
particular measures are resorted to. When the ther- 
mometer falls to about 20° below zero, people prick 
up their ears, and begin to speculate about the cold. 
The police increase their vigilance, and the officers 
go their rounds more frequently, to see that no senti- 
nel or butshnik be surprised by sleep, and to inflict 
summary punishment on those guilty of such an 
offence, for sleep at such a time is certain death. At 
—25° according to Réaumur’s thermometer, the 
theatres are closed, itbeing then thought impossible 
to warm the house, or to provide the requisite secu- 
rity for the coachmen. In Germany we have known 
the theatres to remain open even at a lower tempera- 
ture, but a cold of 20° at St. Petersburg, whatever 
the reason may be, is more piercing, and puts the 
constitution to a ruder trial, than a much severer 
frost in other parts of Europe. The native Russian, 
moreover, is more susceptible of cold than the inha- 
bitants of southern regions. During the winter, at 
Arkhangel, it is nothing uncommon to see English sai- 
lors walking about in their jackets and trowsers, as 
they would do on a summer’s day in England, and 
that without appearing to suffer much from a frost, 
from the effects of which the native and the resident 
are in hourly dread of losing their noses and ears. It 
has been noticed, however, that if Jack happen tobe 
frozen up at Arkhangel two winters running, he never 
exposes himself the second year as he did the first; 
let him become a resident, and he will grow as fond 
as any Russian of creeping into a bearskin, or of as- 
suming the habiliments that once decorated a wolf. 

Curious scenes take place in the streets of St. 
Petersburg on a cold day. When the nose freezes, 
the sufferer is wholly unconscious of a fact, 
which to all who see him, is made apparent 
by the chalky whiteness of that important ap- 
pendage to the human face divine. Nature for 
such occasions has always provided, in profuse abun- 
dance, the most efficacious remedy. All that is ne- 
cessary is to rub the patient’s nose wel] with snow, 
and the circulation usually returns in a few minutes. 
If this is not done in time, the nose is lost. It has, 
therefore, come to be considered an act of common 
civility, in the streets of St. Petersburg, for every body 
to look to the noses of his neighbours, trusting that 
his meighbours will keep an eye upon his in return. 


* The nickname given to all Englishmen in Russia, 
from the frequent use which they are said to make of the 
words “I say.” 
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If you meeta man and see that his nose is turni : 
courtesy requires that you should lenmodiant 
up a handful of snow, and rub his face as bri 
you can, till the rosy blush return. Sometimes yoy 
may see two Russians, on meeting, stoop ia 
neously, and fall to rubbing each others faces for 
dear life. A newly imported I-say-kee has occasion. 
ally been known to resent rather roughly so uncere. 
monious an act of kindness, of the importance of 
which he has not been aware, but the usage is one 
with which a stranger seldom remains long unae. 
quainted. The eyes also are liable to be inconye 
nienced by the severe cold. Icicles form about the 
eyelashes and gradually become large e to 
ree the sufferer from seeing with any a 

imself. In such cases, it is considered allowable 
to enter the first house at hand, and demand permis- 
sion to thaw oneself, leaving a tear of gratitude on 
the hospitable floor, in acknowledgment of the f- 
vour received. 

No Russian ventures into the open air daring the 
intense cold, unless duty or business force him. In 
proportion as the thermometer falls, the company in 
the streets becomes more and more select, till at last 
nothing is to be seen there but officers, foreigners and 
Tshornoi Narod, or black people, a denomination 
under which a Russian includes all the humble 
classes of his countrymen. The officers, at such 
a time, in their light and airy uniforms, afford a sin- 
gular contrast to the befurred and bemantled figures 
that elsewhere b agere's themselves. The emperor 
appears on parade without a mantle, however intense 
the cold may be, and of course no officer would seem 
to require shelter against a temperature to which his 
monarch never hesitates to expose himself. 

Winter is a period of suffering for the poor inmost 
countries, and it would be strange if they were not 
liable in Russia, as elsewhere, to many privations 
during the severe season. Much has been done in 
St. Petersburg to alleviate their condition, by thees- 
tablishment of public rooms that are kept wam 
throughout the day, in all parts of the city, Never 
theless, many are frozen to death every winter, ov- 
ing chiefly to the customs of the people themselves. 
The Russians are not naturally active, and rarely 
seek to secure themselves against the cold by violent 
exercise. When the ice cracks again with the frost, 
the sentinel creeps into his box, the butshnik into his 
hut, and the isvoshtshik under his mat. In these 
positions many of them are constantly drawn forth in 
a lifeless condition. It is the immoderate use of 
brandy, however, that yearly mer the greatest 
number of victims to the deadly breath of the Rue 
sian Boreas. No frost sets in in St. Petersburg 
without surprising many drunkards sleeping off the 
fumes of their carouse in the public streets, and sleep, 
on such occasions, is the usual forerunner of imme- 
diate death. The inconsiderate, not to say hard 
hearted, conduct of the wealthy, is likewise the cause 
of much suffering, and often of death, to their poor 
dependents. The Russian nobles will leave thei 
carriages for hours together in the street, even during 
the severest weather. At the theatre or at an evening 

arty, it is no uncommon thing for the carriage be 
Eept in attendance the whole evening, that it maybe 
ready at a moment’s notice for its owner’s use. 
coachman is apt to fall asleep, and the little twelve 
year-old postillions find it difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to lie down and sleep on the frozen snow. 
Many pay for this imprudence by the loss of hands 
feet, noses, or ears; and often the poor a 
has already slept away his life, while his lord 
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still indulging in the enjoyment of a Juxuri- 
vi le or mee an themselves to the delights 
{aificial sorrow awakened by fictitious grief. 
fortunately for the Russian serf no kind of death is 
ied by less bodily suffering than the gra- 
jul extinction of life under the effects of intense 
ft. The extremities are the first to be benumbed, 
wi this, as we have already seen, happens without 
ie least consciousness in the sufferer. An ir- 
pistable inclination to sleep follows, and during 
tis sleep life passes away. Those who by timely 
Jiances have been rescued describe their sensa- 
igs tohave had more of pleasure in them than of 
in, and have often manifested great vexation at 

ing roused from so agreeable a slumber. 

There are few places where the native Russian 
may be more conveniently studied than in the mar- 
is and bazaars which abound in St. Petersburg, 
‘eiof which one or more may be found in almost 
wey city in the empire. Of these the chief is gene- 
nlly called the Gostinnoi Dvor, within the walls of 
yhich an incredible variety of goods are constantly 
bptonsale. At St. Petersburg the Gostinnoi Dvor 
isa place of great extent, built of stone and roofed 
vith iron, affording accommodation for no less than 
0000 merchants to expose their goods to public 

, Every pedlar in Russia is a merchant, and 
sien we talk of a Gostinnoi Dvor merchant, we 
nest not be supposed to mean a Baring or a Hope. 
Te foreign trade of Russia is almost exclusively in 
tehands of foreigners, and the bearded dealer of the 
bmaar is often but a vender of cotton night-caps or 
raly-made shoes. The Gostinnoi Dvor of St. Pe- 
wsburg, however, is still too modernized for our 
present purpose. If we would become acquainted 
vih the Tshornoi Narod, or black people, we must 
wre farther from the centre, till we come to the 
Tsokin Dvor and Apraxin Ruinok, where sellers, 
ayers and wares will all be found thoroughly Rus- 
san and uncontaminated by the slightest mixture of 
uy foreign element. ‘The scenes which here daily 
peseat themselves differ probably very little from 
tose, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
«perhaps even at an earlier period, characterised 
te fairs of Novogorod, and something very nearly of 
tesame kind may still be seen in many of the pro- 
macial fairs of Russia. Rags and remnants of every 
ésription form the staple article of commerce in 
tee markets, together with oily viands, such as 
maid be vainly looked for in any other European 


ano other great city is so small apart of the 
polation stationary as in St. Petersburg. The no- 

iy are constantly ebbing and flowing ; the foreign 
ts are mostly merchants, who go there to 

make money, and when they have made it, are al- 
"ys anxious to return home; the military are of 
mse frequently liable to be displaced ; the civil 
ies are constantly sent off to distant posts, 

tad the lower classes are mostly serfs, who have ob- 
tuned only a temporary leave of absence from their 
omners, by whom they may at any time be ordered back 
viteir villages. Even the isvoshtshiks, as we have 
*#t,are anomadic tribe, and fresh faces are continual- 
themselves on the droskhy box, to return 

f a few months to the Volga, the Don, or 
Dnieper, or to start on a more adventurous expedi- 
ta to plone the remotest provinces of the great 
"pre. In winter, more particularly, thousands 
tuly enter the gates without having any distinct no- 
“uof what is to become of them on the morrow. 
ae ready to turn cooks or carpenters, painters 
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or masons, and have not made up their minds whe- 
ther their peasant garb is to be metamorphosed into 
the livery ofa lackey, the short coat of a clerk, the 
costume of a musician, or the caftan of a merchant. 
For such as these the Tshukin Dvor and the Apraxin 
Ruinok offer the ready means of providing for all 
their wants. The Samcyede from Siberia or the 
Tartar from the Steppe need not be an hour in St. Pe- 
tersburg before he has provided himself with all the 
raphernalia of a metropolitancostume, with all the lit- 
tle household conveniences which Russian habits 
make indispensable to comfort, and with all the dain- 
tiest varieties of the cuisine bourgeoise of the coun- 
try. The whole domestic establishment of some 
poor trader whom his lord had recalled to the estate 
may have wandered in the morning to these two great 
rag-fairs, and may on the same evening be purchased 
piecemeal by some adventurous serf who has obtain- 
ed a brief respite from slavery, and has come to avail 
himself of the interval to scrape together a little 
stock of rubles wherewith, after a few years, he may 
establish himself in his native village with compara 
tive comfort. 

“ The two markets just mentioned, form together 
a piece of ground of about 1500 feet square, oedy 
covered with booths and stalls, leaving only narrow 
passages between. Allowing an average space of 
500 square feet for each booth, we should have near- 
ly 5000 booths and stalls. They forma city in 
themselves. The booths project in front, and meet 
at the top, so that the narrow lanes are as dark as in 
the Jews’ quarters of many of our German towns, or 
like the streets of many oriental cities. Through a 
narrow gate we pass from the lively, cheerful Bol- 
chaia Sadovaia (Garden Street) into these gloomy 
passages, where a well dressed man is not to be seen, 
and the whole population consists of ‘ black people,’ 
all bearded, fatred. and caftaned. Large lamps and 
gaudy saints hang under the gateways and at every 
corner along the Janes of this city of rags; and 
wherever an open space occurs, a little chapel is sure 
to show itself so loaded with gay colours and orna- 
ments, that a Chinese pagoda would appear to have 
served the architect for a model; but these do not 
suffice for the pious Russians, and frequently in the 
lanes themselves beams are placed across, and sus- 
pended from these are seen high in the air pictures 
of saints all glittering with gilding and all radiant 
with lamp-light. That the proverb, des extremes se 
touchent, may be realized, close to each chapel stands 
the building, in a Russian’s eye of importance second 
only to the chureh, the kabak or brandy shop. Many 
of these are very neatly fitted up according to the 
Russian taste with coloured paper, gaudy hang- 
ings, &c. 

‘Stick your arms into your furred sleeves, and 
button your beaver collar round ears,’ said my com- 

anion to me the first time I ventured into this mar- 

Ft, for I had allowed these articles of my wardrobe 
to hang loosely behind me. ‘ We are here,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘in the thieves’ quarter of St. Petersburg, and 
whatever is not fast will be deemed a fair prize. Put 


your rings into your pockets, for there are those here 
who would cut off your finger for the sake of the 
jewel; and were it known that you had your pocket- 
book about you, a hole would be cut in your cloak in 


an instant, and you relieved of your load.’ Strange 
tales indeed are told of the clippers and whippers of 
the rag market, and of the way in which they have 
occasionally lightened the w bes of their visitors. 
Coat tails and furred collars are said to have been 
cut off, and removed in an artist-like manner from 
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the keeping of their owners ; but I am bound to say, 
that though I was a frequent and not a very careful 
wanderer through the gloomy labyrinths, nothing of 
the kind ever happened to myself, nor was I ever a 
witness of similar operations performed on others. 

“This maze is not without some degree of order 
in its distribution. The pares always go with the 

bus in Russia, and so here. In one corner, for 
instance, may be found all the dealers in sacred images. 
Of these the Russians consume an incredible quantity, 
for they imagine themselves abandoned by God and 
all his angels if his presence be not at every moment 
made visible and palpable to them, or ifthe hand of the 
priest have not taken formal possession of the loeali- 
ty. Not only their churches, but their persons, their 
rooms, their doors, and their gateways are loaded 
with the mystic ornaments. In the market the little 
brass virgins, crucifixes, St. Johns and St. Georges, 
may be seen piled up in front of each booth like so 
many gingerbread cakes at one of our fairs. They 
are bought by the gross in caSe a new house is about 
to be fitted up, no room being left without them, and 
each room ge ay | receiving several. Large ones, 
three or four ells in length, are bonght by merchants 
of the old faith, and yet larger for village churches, 
&e. Some are framed in mahogany, but others re- 
tain the more ancient fashion, and are flanked with 
columns or enshrined in miniature temples, neatly 
ornamented with silver wire. Many of the pictures 
are new, being from the pencils of the pupils of the 
new Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg; but the 
eater part are old, and apparently encrusted and 
arkened by the dust of centuries. The latter are 
great favourites with the common Russian, just as 
our German peasants attach far greater value toa 
tattered old hymn-book than to one that comes clean and 
new from the binder’s hands. An image known to 
have held a place for some years in a church will of- 
ten bring a very high price.” 

Our author proceeds to tell us of whole rows of 
fruit-stalls, followed by a succession of booths for 
artificial flowers, and succeeded in their turn by a 
long line of dealers in incense, &c. The money 
changers occupy a prominent position in this market, 
where they may be seen with piles of rubles and du- 
eats on their little tables in front of them, an exhibi- 
tion that or seems in contradiction to the bad 
fame so generally assigned to the dealers of the 
ruinok ; but perhaps there may exist a code of ho- 
nour for the internal government of their own com- 
munity, and the ducats of one initiated into their 
mysteries may be exposed to less risk than the su- 
perfluous drapery of a stranger. These money- 
changers, often mere boys of thirteen or fourteen, and 
their tables with thousands of rubles upon them have 
often been overturned by the accidental pressure of 
the crowd ; yet the juvenile banker on such occasions 
has seldom lost a single coin ; neighbours that would 
not have hesitated at any roguery in the way of trade, 
and hands that would gladly have abstracted a purse 
from the pocket of an unwary passenger, have zeal- 
ously collected the scattered treasure, and not a ru- 
ble has been found wanting when the capital has 
reen subjected to the test of tale. 

The pastry cooks have established a little colony 
»f their own, where they seek to provoke the appetite 
of their customers by the display of their dainty fish 
patties reeking with n oul. 

A large jar of the verdent condiment, flanked by a 
salt-box of equally colossal dimensions, occupies a 
prominent position at each stall, and when a stranger 
is seen approaching, the merchant loses no time in 
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snatching one of his little pies from under the 
canvass, by which they are usnally covered, “Wi 
one hand he plunges the tempting delicacy into the 
jar, with the other he scatters a few grains of salt 
upon the surface, and then presents you with the ga. 
voury morsel all dripping with glossy oil. If we 
are a bearded Russian, your philosophy will not of. 
en be proof against so seductive an appeal. You 
will seat yourself upon the tempter’s bench, and you 
will eat one piroga after another, till your long 
anointed beard shine like well-polished ebony. For 
my own part the wit and politesse of these oj 
merchants always amused me even more than their 
viands disgusted me.” The Russian presents thé 
dirtiest and coarsest objects with all imaginable ele- 
gance ; not even an oily piroga will be Tranded you 
without a well-turned compliment or some humourous 
jest, and every copeck is received with the greatest 
apparent gratitude. . 

“ Every — in the ruinok is low-priced and of 
bad quality, and yet what long perspective lines of 
still inferior wares open themselves as you pierce 
into the remoter corners, where old garments and in- 
valided furniture are exposed for sale. Things are 
seen there with which it is difficult for the imagina- 
tion to connect the notion of a merchantable value, 
Rags of all kinds, fragments of paper, broken glass, 
clothes that the least fastidious of isvoshtshiks has 
discharged from his service, and petticoats that the 
dirtiest kitchen-maid would scorn to wear; yet all 
these are arranged with as much neatness as their 
nature will allow, and their ragged owner is sure to 
_ his eloquence and politeness under contribution 
while offering his wares to the beggar women, gyp- 
sies and Jewesses, who timidly haunt the vicinity of 
these hoarded treasures, at which they cast many a 
longing glance without being able to muster resolu- 
tion enough to sever themselves from the copper co- 
pecks which they hold tightly clenched, and which 
after all would not perhaps satisfy the merchant's 
demands. The crambs swept from the tables of the 
rich are here weighed in the trader’s balance, and 
though his whole stock be not ‘worth the blue bank 
note staked in many a salon on a single card, yet 
the whole is measured and eo out for single 
pence, and not an article is sold for half a copeck 
less than its supposed value.” : 

Mr. Kohl has much more to tell us of this great 
metropolitan rag fair of Russia, but we must huny 
away to the Sinnaia Ploshtshod (hay-market,) @ 
large square, to which some historical interest is at 
tached, from its having been the only spot in St. Pe- 
tersburg where popular insurrection ever ventured to 
erect a barricade. This was in 1832, the great cho- 
lera year, when the notion that prevailed among the 
rabble of so many other cities, obtained currency here 
likewise, namely, that the doctors were the ren! authors 
of the pestilence. This absurd belief, brooded over 
for awhile, broke out at last in open insurrection, 
the bearded fanatics rushed through the streets — 
directions, seizing the cholera carts, liberating ~ 

atients on their way to the hospitals, taking out 
orses, breaking up the vehicles for firewood. 
mob mustered in great force in the spacious square 
of the hay-market, all the entrances to which 4 
strongly barticadoed with hay-waggons. Thos ibe 
tified against the police, the rioters bivouacked in 
square during the first night. The next morn! 
attack on the cholera carts was renewed, 
great cholera hospital was taken by a 
most active of the physicians, a German, was 
out of the window, and torn to pieces, 
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oved to their homes, in order to free 
posed tormentors. ‘The Emperor 
elo when the riot broke = He 
nee in an open carriage, without attendants, 

oe bey-market, na the barriers vanished at his 
proach. He entered the church that occupies one 
comer of the square, prayed and crossed himself, and 
then addressed a few words to the multitude, calling 
spon them to pray to God for forgiveness for their 


sick were rem 
them from their su 
was at Zarskoye 


t offence, and to entreat him to remove the pesti- | 


m their city. Na kalenniye! Na kalenniye! 
— knees! On your knees!) exclaimed the 
etm standing in his carriage, and immediately 
the whole assemblage, a few moments before so 
riotous, knelt and prayed, and unresistingly allowed 
the police to mingle among them, and carry away 
their ringleaders to prison. 

The daily transactions of the hay-market are enor- 
mous, for, independently of the large body of cavalry 
constantly in garrison at St. Petersburg, the number 
of horses kept by private individuals is out of all 
proportion greater than the population would seem to 
warrant. The private stables are ——— to contain 
from 30,000 to 40,000, and those of the military are 
sidom less than 20,000. Whole fleets of hay barges 
come floating down the Neva in summer, and in 
winter Jong caravans of hay sledges may daily be 
wen defiling through the streets that lead to the mar- 
ket, where it is sold wholesale and retail, a conside- 
nble portion being disposed of by single bundles to 
the isvoshtshiks. The peasants that bring their hay 
for sale have generally a multitude of other wares, 
the produce of their farms, such as vegetables, poul- 
try, butter, &c., in search of which the most elegant 
equipages daily make their appearance among the 
noisy assemblage. Firewood is always sold in the 
same market, but its most characteristic decoration 
is composed in winter of a multitude of frozen oxen, 
calves, goats, &c. Long rows of ghastly cattle stare 
like so many bloody spectres, with their lack-lustre 
eyes, and whole armies of goats are drawn up with 
homs presented and fronts opposed, as though they 
Were just on the point of rushing to battle. They 
weallas hard as stone, and can be cut up only by 
means of a hatchet or saw. Little skill is attempted 
in dissecting the icy carcasses. ‘The saw forces its 
way through meat, sinew and bone, all equally hard ; 
ablock of meat is sold to one, and a large slice to 
another, while the animal sawdust that falls upon 
the snow, is eagerly picked up by the poor children 
that constantly haunt the place. Fish as well as 
meat are brought to market in this frozen condition. 
The little snitki, as they are shovelled about, rattle 
like haze) nuts, and pikes, salmon and sturgeon are 
«hard and unbending as if they had been cut out 
of marble. 

We would gladly favour our readers with a few 
extracts from Mr. Kohl’s chapter on the Tshornoi 
Narod or Black People. Their civility to strangers, 
their self-confessed rogueries, their jests, and their 
habitual drunkenness are described in a masterl y 
style; but we have already occupied nearly as much 
Space as we can devote tothe present article, and have 
sill three-fourths of the work itself unnoticed. We must 

ore pass over the chapters on the churches, the 
monuments, the palaces, the museums and the hospi- 
tals of St, Petersburg, and we do this with the less hesi- 
—_ as these matters have been repeatedly enlarg- 
on by English travellers, and among others, nct 
many years ago, by Dr. Granville,to whom we are 
lor the most recent English account of the 

Apri, 1842.—Museum. 68 
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Russian capital.* We must, however, say a word 
or two about the Foundling Hospital, the more soas 
Dr. Granville, though he visited the institution, 
makes no mention of the frightful mortality that 
takes place among the poor infants abandoned by 
their parents to the care of the state. 

The Wospitatelnoi Dom was instituted by the Em- 
press Catharine in 1770, and continued for some time 
comparatively insignificant, containing even in 1790 
only 300 children. Since then,however, the number has 
gone on rapidly increasing, till in 1837 it exceeded 
25,000. In the years from 1835 to 1837, the chil- 
dren annually brought to the establishment averaged 
from 5000 to 7000. ‘The institution is fully able to 
meet the expenditure entailed upon it by so numerous 
and rapidly growing a family. Al the Russian so- 
vereigns from Catharine to Nicholas, have taken a 
delight in adding to the wealth of the Wospitatelnoi 
Dom; several private individuals have imitated the 

munificence of the emperors, till the Foundling Hos- 

| — has come tobe the largest land-holder in all 

ussia, having from its estates and its commercial 

| monopolies, an annual income of from 600 to 700 

| millions of rubles to dispose of ; about twice the pub- 

‘lie revenue of the kingdom of Prussia, or very near- 

ly enough to pay the intereston the national debt of 

England. Such wealth appears scarcely credible, but 

we must rely on our author for the accuracy of his 
figures. 

It will readily be supposed that so wealthy an in- 
stitution is able to indulge in a little parade. The 
hospital is not a palace, but rather a group of palaces, 
with a church of its own, built a few years ago at an 
expense of about £15,000. The children are edu- 
cated in a manner to enable them to enter a higher 
grade of society than they could have done had they 
been brought up by their parents. The girls, for in- 
stance, are taught French, German, music, drawing, 
&c., and the native governess in Russian families 
are mostly orphans, who have spent their early years 
in the great asylum for foundlings. The teachers 
and wet nurses are numerous and well paid, and in- 
cluding the boys’ school at Gatshina, about half a 
million of rables are paid for instruction alone. 

Attached to the Foundling Hospital is a large 
lying-in hospital, where everything is arranged upon 
so liberal a footing, that many women far from be- 
longing to the poorer classes, avail themselves of the 
convenience thus gratuitously afforded them. Women 
may remain there for several weeks in anticipation 
of their confinement, and the strictest secrecy is 
maintained respecting the names and quality of the 
temporary inmates. Even the Emperor, when he 
visited the institution, was not permitted to enter this 
part of it, and the autocrat respected the mysteries of 
the place. 

‘ Every child is received at the porter’s lodge, and 
the only question asked, is, whether the infant has 
been baptised and has received a name. The lodge, 
a warm room, remains open day and night, and 
women are constantly in attendance to receive the 
helpless beings towards whom the state undertakes 
to perform duties which the parents renounce. If 
the child has already a name, that name is entered 
on a register, if not, the newly arrived inmate is en- 
tered and numbered like a piece of merchandize. 
From fifteen to twenty children are brought in daily, 





*“The Letters from the Baltic,’’ just published by 
Mr. Murray, had not made their appearance when the 
above was written. 
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mostly towards dusk in the evening. On fine days 
the number is greater than in bad weather, and in 
summer greater than in winter. It happens not un- 
frequently, that when the mother unwinds the cloth, 
her little one is found to be already dead. In such 
eases the child is not received, but notice of the fact 
is given to the police. 

** Every child, whatever the religion of its parents 
may have been, is baptised by a priest of the ortho- 
dox Russian church, and at the end of six weeks is 
sent into the country, where it grows up during its 
first six years among the Finnish peasants. The 
pious ceremonies with which the newly adopted son 
or daughter of the great institution is received into 
the bosom of the church last a great portion of the 
day, and many of the poor infants die while in the 
hands of the priests. Many die in the lodge where 
they were received, and many on the staircase lead- 
ing to the chapel. Of such the only record that re- 
mains is contained in two entries on the registry, the 
one is couched thus: * No. 4512, three weeks old, a 
girl, received 6th April, 8 A. M.’ The correspond- 
ing entry is even more brief: *‘ No. 4512, died 6th 
April, 9 A. M.’ 

* Those that survive the rites of baptism are ex- 
amined by the medical attendant, and, if sound and 
healthy, immediately transferred to the directress of 
the wet nurses, who gives the priest the following 
receipt: * No, 3333, a boy, baptised Ivan Petrovitsh, 
received 10th May, 10 A. M., found healthy, and re- 
gistered on the same day among the children at the 
breast.’ 

**The rooms for the little sucklings are large sa- 
loons, well warmed and lighted, and elegantly fur- 
nished. Warm baths are constantly ready in the 
anti-rooms. The nurses are neatly clad in the Rus- 
sian costume, each division having different colours 
to distinguish it. The mothers at times offer to en- 
ter the institution as nurses to their only children, 
and this is rarely refused. To prevent the nurses 
from changing the children, the cradle of a boy is al- 
ways placed by the cradle of a girl, and then two 
beds for the two nurses, In each ward there are 
about forty or fifty beds, and at the time of my visit 
there were 650 children at the breast, and the same 
number of wet nurses. 

“ The daily* mortality at the Wospitatelnoi Dom 
average> about four or five, or from 1500 to 1800 an- 
nually. This includes only those within the walls 
of the institution at St. Petersburg. If those at 
nurse in the country are added, the annual number 
of deaths is from 2400 to 3000. In the great ceme- 
tery at Okhta, a large piece of ground has been set 
aside for the foundlings, of whom 30,000 are said to 
lie buried there. 

‘* We were next introduced into that part of the 
building reserved for the girls returned from the conn- 
try. I forget how many hundreds of them there 
jwere from six to eighteen years old, but the neatness 
of their dress and appearance, and indeed the order 
and cleanliness that pervaded every part of the esta- 
blishment were admirable. So also the excellent 
beds, the roomy dormitories, the well-ordered school- 
rooms, &e. Compared to similar establishments in 
other countries, everything is sumptuous and mag- 


*The mortality in the Hospice des Enfans Trouves, 
and in our Foundling Hospital when it was of similar 
character, will be found in F. Q. R. No. L. Art. 5. The 
details furnished in these articles, together with the Sweed- 
ish in the present number, exhibit the fatal effects of 
habits of ill conduct, more destructive than even the un- 
genial climate of St. Petersburg. 
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nificent. My visit happened just at dinner ¢j 
Long tables were pln y in three large halls se 
ground floor, and from the Surrounding rooms they 
entered in long processions, two and two, 
by their governesses and inspectresses, Hundreds 
came skipping from the gardens, and hundreds came 
tripping down the stairs. All seemed fresh, cheer. 
ful, and healthy, and there was something quite be. 
witching in the os of so many fine girls, They 
passed before the director, who stood by my side, 52. 
luting him in three languages :—Sdrastviuye, Papin. 
ka; bon jour, papa; Gulen Tag, Vilerchen, Po 
my own part, I thought the father of so rich and ny. 
merous a family was not a little to be envied, 

“Gradually all these little heads with their curls 
and plaited tails had grouped themselves along the 
tables, and a moment of perfect stillness followed, 
after which there arose a general hymn of praisé tp 
the Creator who provides for the doves and the mo- 
therless. ‘To hear a thousand female voices join in 
a hymn accompanied by a Russian sacred melody, 
had something in it so moving, so overpowering, 
that the most apathetic heart mast have yielded 
the influence. I doubt whether anything of the kind 
is to be heard throughout the world, except within 
the wails of the Foundling Hospital of St. Peters. 
burg.” 

Mr. Kohl! goes on to praise the dinner of the inte. 
resting juvenile party. 1t happened to bea fast day, 
and the.fasting viands of a Russian cuisine are not 
calculated to draw forth any very warm praise either 
from a German or an Englishman; “but all,” he 
says, ‘* was as good and as pleasantas fish, oil, tur- 
nips, and capusta could be made.” It was cheerful, 
no doubt, to see a thousand girls in the enjoyment of 
so much comfort, but it was melancholy to reflect on 
the ordeal through which their infancy had y™ 
it was harrowing to know that for each child that 
had been bronght thus far on its way to womanhood, 
three of its many sisters had breathed forth their frail 
existence. Only one out of every four children 
brought into the institution survives the first years of 
childhood. 

We are rejoiced to find so favourable an account 
as the following of the progress of native literature 
in Russia. 

“Among the Russian booksellers,” observes our 
author, “ Smirden may decidedly be named as the 
first. It is surprising how rich an assortment Rus- 
sian literature has already provided for him, nor is 
the elegant execution of his printing establishment 
less deserving of admiration. At no time, perhaps, 
did the Russians print upon such wretched paper 
with such detestable type, and with so unbounded a 
contempt for taste and accuracy, as not long ago 
were general in Germany ; but since the commence- 
ment of the present century the Russian typography 
has improved so wonderfully, that specimens may 
now be seen here, fit to rival those of any country. 
Russian books are for the most part printed on 
solid paper, and in a remarkably large type, 
many of the duodecimos and 16mos. are as neat and 
diminutive as those of Paris and London. The ume 
is gone when a Russian nobleman filled bis library 
almost exclusively with French books, and ee | 
concealed his few native authors on a corner She 
Russian books now occupy a prominent position 18 
every Russian library, and the high price paid to = 
tive writers proves the extensive sale that — 
be for their writings. There are Russian av 
who have bought estates of several square a 
in extent with the produce of their pens; there 
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who receive from five to seven thousand rubles 
fr merely giving their names to periodicals; and 
sere are periodicals that are said to circulate more 
dan 90,000 copies. The largest modern underta- 
eis the great National Encyclopedia, on which 
greral hundred literary men are engaged, at the rate 
{from one to two hundred rublesasheet. Of 
wsarse, a very large sale must have been counted on, 
weover such an expenditure. Even in the highest 
cireles, native Russian literature is able, not onl y to 
jiral, bat even to surpass that of France in public fa- 

” 

‘i literature to cookery is an easy transition, 
i that man has made but little progress in his 
ehuographical studies, who scorns to trouble himself 
about the point to which the culinary art may have ar- 
‘ined among the people whose character and institu- 
tins he makes the object of his inquiries. In no- 
thing does the Russian display his nationality more 
completely than in the composition of his dishes. 
From Odessa to Arkhangel, from St. Petersburg to 
Okhotsk, the same dishes appear on their appropri- 
ae days on every native table, and if you have made 
yourself acquainted with the practices of one Russian 
jitchen, you may generally take it for granted that 
you have obtained a tolerable insight into the culina- 
ry habits of the entire nation. Mr. Kohl has devo- 
dan entire chapter to the cuisine bourgeoise of the 
Russians, nor is this chapter, by any means, the least 
interesting in his book ; indeed it cannot be a mat- 
vr of indifference to know how sixty millions of hu- 
wan beings provide for the first of their daily wants. 

Even from the tables of the wealthiest and most 
luxurious of the Russian nobles, the artistical skill of 
the Parisian chef has never been able to banish the 
daily returning shéshi and borshtsh, those indispen- 
sible accompaniments to a Russian dinner. z 
is the staff of life with all, and one of the commonest 
wpies of lamentation among the Russians when they 
meet in the barbarous regions of London and Paris, 
isthe loss of their beloved shishi. ‘The majority of 
the Russians are little else but animated masses of 
ishi ; their whole army feeds upon shishi, and the 
daily prayer of the whole nation ought to be, not for 
their daily bread, but their daily shtshi. And what 
isshishi ? we shall be asked. Our author shall him- 
selfreply to the question. 

“Shtshi is nothing else but cabbage soup. The 
ways of preparing it are various, and there are per- 

ag many species of shtshi as there are varieties 
ofthe cabbage. Six or eight heads of white cabbage 
cut small, half a pound of grits, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, a handful of salt, and two pounds of mutton 
a small pieces, with two or three cans of guass,* 
make an excellent shéshi, and, except on fast days, 
the above may be taken as the daily bill of fare of 
ilmost every Russian peasant.” 

By the aid of the above recipe, our fair readers 
may essay their skill in the manufacture of shishi, 
should they be desirous of surprising some Russian 
sitet by the extent of their culinary lore. They 
_ * Quass is the chief beverage of all ranks in Russia, and 
in the houses of the wealthy there is generally a servant 
Whose exclusive uot it is to attend to the manufacture of 
this moet indispensable article to their domestic economy. 
No Russian ever drinks water if he can help it. It is 
= guass alone that he stills his thirst, and with quass 
a es all his soups and broths, It is a light, acid, un- 
and ensue beverage ; is made of barley meal and honey, 

ners are said, in a short time, to take to it al- 
most a8 Kindly as the natives. As to a Russian, life with- 
ou quass he would scarcely think worth retaining. 
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must be prepared, however, for failure on the first at- 
tempt, for the manufacture of shishi has its mysteries 
and difficulties, which are not to be conquered by the 
novice on her first essay. Should they desire to 
make yet farther progress in Russian cookery, they 
will find a multitude of dainty dishes very elaborate- 
ly described by Mr. Kohl, who will inform them how 
they may learn to make botwinya, kutya, kolibaks, 
rassol, ukha, kalatshi, pirogas, and an endless variety 
of soups, cakes, stews, &c., some of which our au- 
thor describes with such a gusto, that he would seem 
to think it worth a man’s while to travel to St. Pe- 
tersburg, for the mere purpose of enjoying them in 
their native perfection. 

Mr. Kohl’s chapter on the state of public educa- 
tion in Russia is full of sensible remarks. In this 
department, as in so many others, the Russians have 
begun at the wrong end. ‘There are universities and 
public academies, enshrined in sumptuous palaces 
and supported by a formidable array of teachers and 
professors; but where are the parochial schools, on 
which the superior establishments of education ought 
to lean for support? In the same way, Russia has 
a formidable navy, but no mercantile marine to fur- 
nish her navy with seamen, and to receive protection 
in return. 

There are many instructive portions of our author’s 
work, and more merely of an amusing character, 
which we must leave unnoticed. The chapter on 
St. Petersburg servants contains many excellent re- 
marks, and places the question of domestic servitude 
in a new light. The Russian nobles, it appears, 
have discovered that a freeman who receives wages, 
and may quit his master when he pleases, is, after 
all, a more valuable servant than the serf whom his 
lord may pay as little as he pleases, making up the 
difference to him in blows. 

We have several most amusing chapters on the 
national festivals of the Russians, on their feasts and 
their fasts, their fairs and their carnivals, their gar- 
dens and their villas, the public gardens on the 
islands, the shipping at Cronstadt, and the degree of 
skill to which the Russians have carried the art of 
forcing the growth even of tropical] fruits in their 
splendid hot-houses. For these matters, however, 
we must again refer our readers to the book itself, 
and there are few in the same department of litera- 
ture, that will better repay a perusal. 


Rovat Cuariry flows at this season. The Queen’s 
Bounty was distributed on Monday and Tuesday to 
nine hundred poor persons, who received 5s. each ; 
the Gate Alms was distributed to one hundred and 


sixty-eight persons, who received 13s. each. The 
King of Hanover has sent £50 to be given to the 
poor of Kew, in fuel, flannel, and clothes for the girls 
of the Queen’s Free School. To the boys of the same 
school, the Duke of Cambridge has allowed a suit 
of clothes each; and he has ordered a good dinner to 


be given to-day to every poor family in the parish, 
at their own homes, and the same to the poor in the 
Workhouse. The Queen dowager has presented a 
donation of £25 to the Derby Dispensary ; £5 to the 
school at Scropton; and £5 to the Derby Ladies’ 
Society for Relief of the Infirm and Aged Poor. 

The Queen has sent £5 to the parents of a little 
child who fell over a cliff in Chudleigh, while dancing 
round a bonfire which was lighted by quarrymen on 
hearing of the Prince of Wales’s birth.—Spectator, 
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THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 


From the Spectator. 


The Glory and Shame of England. By C. Edwards 
Lester. In two volumes. Bentley. 


Mr. Lester appears to have visited England on 
some matters connected with the great Anti-Slavery 
Convention; for we find him at the opening of the 
meeting in Freemason’s Hall; we trace him occa- 
sionally among delegates; and in his visits to the 
poor he sometimes produces a pocket Bible, and con- 
stantly talks religion. ‘The purpose of Mr. Lester, 
as indicated by his titlepage, is to investigate and 
exhibit those subjects which * blend our glory with 
our shame :” and the result is about as satisfactory 
as if Mr. Grant of the Hendom Recollections had 
abandoned gossip and personals, to undertake the 
office of national inquisitor. Each gentleman has 
about the same sense of propriety; each is equally 
unscrupulous in “cooking up” a fact for effect; and 
each equally credulous, equally at the mercy ofa 
wag bent upon bamboozling. Both have a similar 
confidence in themselves; both are equally fluent, and, 
for that matter, readable; and if Mr. Lester, as we 
think is the case, has a truer perception in matters 
within his ken and comprehension, the advantage is 
pretty well neutralized in the volumes before us by 
the novelty of the circumstances. 

The Glory and Shame of England is in the form 
of letters ; several of which could have been written 
without a voyage across the Atlantic. Some profess 
to narrate personal incidents and observations ; 
others the result of Mr. Lester’s experience in a 
short sojourn in London, a still shorter tour in the 
districts of our cotton-manufacture, and a pilgrimage 
to Chelmsford to visit Mr. Thorogood. One of the 
“shames of England” is the East India Company 
and our Indian Empire: a mixture, it would appear, 
of shame and glory is the effort of the Company and 
ne speculators to extend the growth of cotton in 

indostan,—on which the writer bases an address to 
the South to emancipate their slaves. A more sad 
and unquestionable *‘ shame” is the condition of the 
masses ; and though this is an untoward incident in 
our national progress rather than a deliberate crime, 
it is matter of regret that the subject has not been 
treated by an American who could distinguish be- 
tween casualties and imposition, and separate the es- 
sentials which caused suffering, from circumstances 
to which men are habituated by being ‘* to the man- 
ner born.” Such a picture would have commanded 
attention and excited sympathy; whilst, if it had 
startled and shocked our national complacency, it 
would also have stimulated attention, and have done 
something towards mitigating the evil. There can- 
not be a better proof of the false and feeble character of 
this person’s mind applied to large matters, than the 
circumstance of the suffering, misery, and vices of the 
English millions, producing in his hands only dis- 
trust. Always colouring, often imposed upon, if not 
inventing facts for effect, and swelling up truths af- 
ter the fashion of the inflated lecturer Sidney Smith, 
whom he admires so mnch, the narrative, to the eye 
of experience or discriminating reason, looks more 
like the pious fraud of a well-intentioned zealot, than 
the truthful exposition of a rational man looking to 
practical purposes and capable of forwarding them. 

In some of his narratives, it is difficult to tell at 
whose door the exaggeration or untruth is charge- 
able. But the following account of his drive from 
the Birmingham Railway to the Guildhall Coffee- 
house is a pure invention of Mr. Lester’s. 





LAMPLESS STREETS AND CELLARS IN Town: A FANCy. 
PIECE, 


“After I left the railway-station at Buston Squq 
I rode on mile after mile, scarcely ar my i 
was among those very scenes of which from child, 
hood I had so often read, and about which Thad 
thought so long and so earnestly. I longed for day. 
light to unfold the wonders of that crowded w, 
through which I was moving. The lamps here and 
there cast a flickering and uncertain glare upon the 
adjacent pavements and houses. ‘To avoid the 
throng, we passed through different by-streets, where 
not a lamp was to be seen nor a voice heard, save the 
noise of low debauchery coming up from some foul and 
dismal cellar. Whatscenes, thought], should I witness 
could | but look into all these dwellings! In that house 
an aged man, long weary of the world, just drawing 
his last breath ; in the next, an infant Opening its eyes 
for the first time —_ thelight. In that stately mansiog 
is heard the sound of mirth and revelry; while by its 
side an orphan, who has this very day asked for fooda 
thousand times, and asked in vain, is shivering in the 
cold damps of night. In that lonely chamber might 
be heard the dying groan of one once beautiful and 
virtuous, but now outcast and deserted, with no 
one but God to see her die; while perhaps in some 
neighbouring dwelling, pure young hearis are ex- 
changing their vows of love. Here the abandoned 
are revelling in pollution, where the very air is load- 
ed with guilt; while separated from them only bya 
thin wall, the subdued voice of prayer and praise is 
ascending to heaven.” 

Every statement of fact here is more fictitious than 
the fanciful passages. From Euston Square ther 
are three ways of reaching the Guildhall Coffeehouse, 
which either public or private carriages would only 
take,—along the New Road to the Bank ; along Gos- 
well Street to the Post Office; down Judd Street, 
&c., or Gray’s Inn Lane, into Holborn. Butar 
these great lines of thoroughfare without Jamps? 
What throng was there at any time to avoid in the 
New or Goswell] Street Roads ? what throng in Hol- 
born or Newgate Street in the evening? Even had 
a cabman been ordered to carry him some dark cuts 
by Clerkenwell, where would he have found a sue- 
cession of streets “where not a Lamp was tobe 
seen ?”? The fact is, Mr. Lester is an admirer of Bor, 
and the “stately mansion” and the “shivering 0: 

han,” and all the rest of it, is a reproduetion: but 

ickens knows the town, and does not uproot lamp- 
posts or call up ‘stately mansions” where none ¢t- 
ist. 
The next extract is not, we think, an invention of 
Mr. Lester's, but of some wag who practised upon 
his credulity. Whilst waiting at Liverpool for the 
train, he bonght a *“ Companion” of a young git! 
who plied with them; and asked her various ques 
tions about herself and family. 

* As I took my book, and the 


girl turned away to 
find another customer, an accomplished and fine-look- 
ing man, of youthful appearance, who had been 
seated near us and had overheard our conversation, 
called her back, and gave her a sovereign for one of 
her books; and then politely handing me his card. 


himself, inquired if 
Lord,’ I re- 
rd that I 


with an apology for introducin 
I was going up to London, ‘ Yes, my 
plied, when I saw from a glance at the ca 
was addressing an Irish nobleman. 

« « Will you give an Irishman the pleasure — 
company? I have taken one apartment for London, 
and nothing will be more agreeable than to have you 
for a companion,’ ” 
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«my Lord” having been seated in | 

: wanartment” and the train in full motion, talk 
a — various subjects; and gambling being 
introduced, the nobleman thus blazons his own gene- 


7 twelvemonth ago, a young friend of mine, 
the Marquis of ——, came to me about twelve 
elock at night, in the saloon of the Club, and 
isked me for £1,000. I knew he wanted it for play; 
bat [had great confidence in his judgment and self- 
sonttol; it was an inconsiderable sum ; and I gave 
him a draft for the amount. He came out of the 
jazard-room in two or three hours with £23,000. The 
next evening he staked and lost it all. He came to 
ne at half past one o’clock that night, and asked me 
for £5,000. He was a friend, and I could not refuse 
him, 1 gave it to him; and in half-an-hour he had 
‘not only lost every guinea of it, but impoverished his 
family for ten years. You may imagine the feelings 
of his beautiful wife, when, on returning home from 
Almack’s the same morning, she found at her door a 
nan waiting to take her carriage to Tattersall’s to be 
wid to pay his debts of honour. Anticipating the 
rsult, [had gone with my friend to his house on his 
leaving the gaming table. We were sitting in the 
inwing-room when his wife entered. He was al- 
most raving with madness. She was exceedingly 


Mr. Lester and 


alarmed when she perceived the change in her hus- 
band; and came to him, took his hand, and asked him 
what troubled him. * You are a beggar, Mary,’ he 
sereamed out in despair, and fell senseless on the floor. 
After he was restored, she came and sat down by my 
side on the sofa, and prayed me to tell her all. It was 
apainful task, I assure you. I shall never forget the 


scene which followed. It was a more affecting sight to 
see the agony of this beautiful woman, than it would 
have been to see her die a thousand times. I satis- 
fied his creditors at Crockford’s for £33,000; and this 
saved the furniture, her horses and carriage, and 
their house in the country. She left London with a 
broken heart, and is now Jiving a retired and mise- 
rable life.” 

Here was an Irish heart! and, rarer article, here 
was an Jrish balance at the banker’s. We have all 
heard of a cool thousand, but here is a cool thirty- 
nine thousand produced impromptu. Does London 
ever hold an Irish nobleman like this and not know 
it! Mr. Lester should have published the name, if 
only for the benefit of borrowers. 

Who this generous unknown was, must, we fear, 
temain a mystery. From the denunciations against 
gaming, many may fancy that he was a leg with a 
travelling name, who had marked Mr. Lester for his 
vietim. From a little incident during their walk in 
Birmingham, we incline to think him a wa gish bag- 
man, who was fearful of coming my lord? in that 
depot lest the nickname should stick to him through 
his “ journies.”” 

“After lunch we had time for a walk of a mile or two 
through the town. ‘This must be an odious place 
tolive in, my Lord.’ 

.“*Pardon me. Will you say Sir? It is very 
peasant, when we meet with Americans, all of whom 
are heirs-apparent to the throne, to lay aside our ti- 
tles: will you say Sir 2?” 

“* Most certainly, Sir.’ 

“* Ab! that’s it; thank you: you are very kind.’ ” 
ort® great “glory” of ‘the United Kingdom is 
r Connell; to whom Mr. Lester devotes a good 
eal of room, filling part of it with a quotation from 
ue of his Hurrah-for-the-Repeal addresses. The 
chief“ glory” of England is Dickens ; to whom our 
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traveller paid a visit at the instigation of Campbell. 
Having, at a party, got on Tom’s blind side by pa- 
negyrics on Gertrude of Wyoming—and the exact- 
ness of the descriptions, and how a blind friend of 
Mr. Lester’s, stimulated by the poem, made a pil- 
2 in his 8 to enjoy the reality—the 

ard of Hope gave him a letter of introduction to 
Boz. But he might have spared himself the trouble ; 
Mr. Lester could introduce himself. 

“I thought I would withhold Campbell’s letter 
until after my reception. I felt assured that the 
heart of Charles Dickens had not been so chilled 
by the cold spirit that reigns in the higher circles of 
English society, as to prevent him from receiving me 
with genuine kindness. I sent in my card, after 
writing on it with a pencil,‘ An American would be 
gteatly obliged if he could see Mr. Dickens.’ In a 
moment or two the servant returned and showed me 
to the library. The author was sitting in a large 
arm-chair by his table, with a sheet of Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock before him. He came forward and 

ve me his hand familiarly, and offered me a chair. 

told him I was an American, and hoped he would 
pardon me for calling without an invitation; and, if 
he was not particularly engaged, I should be much 
gratified with a short interview. He begged me to 
make no apologies. He was always glad to see 
Americans: they had extended such a generous hand 
to the oppressed of England, that they ought to feel 
no delicacy in introducing themselves to English- 
men. I at once felt at home.” 

No doubt of it: and having given Dickens fair 
warning that what he said would be repeated, he 
goes on to describe the interview, and the 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF BOZ,. 


“Ithink Dickens incomparably the finest-look- 
ing man I ever saw. The portrait of him in the 
Philadelphia edition of his works is good; but no 
picture can de justice to his expression when he is 
engaged in an interesting conversation. There is 
something about his eyes at such times which can- 
not be copied. In person he is perhaps a little above the 
standard height; but his bearing is noble, and he ap- 
pears taller than he really is. His figure is very 
graceful, neither too slight nor too stout. The face 
is handsome. His complexion is delicate—rather 
pale generally; but when his feelings are kindled, 
his countenance is overspread with a rich glow. I 
presume he is somewhat vain of his hair; and he 
can be pardoned for it too. It reminded me of words 
in Sydney’s Arcadia: * His fair auburn hair, which 
he wore in great length, gave him at that time a most 
delightful show.’ His forehead, a phrenologist 
would say, (especially if he knew his character be- 
Jorehand,) indicates a clear and beautiful intellect, 
in which the organs of perception, mirthfulness, ide- 
ality, and comparison, predominate. I should think 
his nose had once been almost determined to be Ro- 
man, but hesitated just long enough to settle into the 
classic Grecian outline. 

* But the charm of his person is in his full, soft, 
beaming eyes, which catch an expression from every 
passing object; and you can always see wit half- 
sleeping in ambush around them, when it is not 
shooting its wonted fires.”’ 

Unless Mr. Dickens is very much smiiten with 
his own appearance, we think it will be some time 
before he again admits an American stranger, either 
with or without a letter of introduction. 

There are better things in the volumes than we 
have noted scattered here and there; and perhaps 
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Mr. Lester has failed through vaulting ambition. 
The large questions of national interests are beyond 
his powers even to form an opinion upon; and what 
he borrows from others is inflated and disguised, on 
the principle of omne ignotum. Facts that he has 
‘* guessed”’ or been told have a bearing upon these 
subjects, are treated in the same way. But his de- 
scriptions of nature or of persons, though florid, and 
We suspect not to be trusted as portraits, are read- 
able, if not very distinguishable from other fluent 
and ready Americans—Wr. Willis for example. In 
subjects within his range, and to which his mind has 
been accustomed, he is by no means bad. His re- 
marks on the effect of rival sects in Hindostan are 
judicious enough. Some of his touches—we must 
not call them hits—descriptive of the doings at the 
Convention, have a quiet humour; and the following 
passage is remarkably neat. The instinct of rivalry 
taught him that the weakness of his erring brother had 
strength enough to stand with very little improving. 

“I saw Lord Brougham at his house in Lentok 
and heard him converse some time. Mr. Birney 
was appointed by the Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Hall of Philadelphia to present his Lordship with a 
snuff-box, (as we all supposed,) which had been 
made from the ruins of that magnificent edifice. A 
company of Americans then in London were invited 
to accompany Mr. Birney on his mission; not to see 
the snuff-box, of course, but the snuff-taker. 

“* That same morning I happened to be in the room 
with a very zealous American; and before we started 
for Lord Brougham’s residence, he requested me to 
kneel with him in prayer, for ‘ he had a weighty mat- 
ter on his mind, about which he wished to seek Di- 
vine direction.’ This was all proper enough, I 
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thought, and perfectly agreeable to my feelings: 
if it had not oom nam, would have yielded fm 
= to him. ” 

“The burden of the prayer was, that i 
thropists of America had so far forgotten + pg 
ciples and the spirit of Christianity, as to present a 
snuff-box to Lord Brougham, ‘thereby encouraging 
a vice second only to slavery and intemperance, 

“He prayed, with a fervour worthy of a better 
cause,’ that we might be directed what course to take: 
we wished to see Lord Brougham, bat we did not 
wish to countenance iniquity.’ 

“I certainly could not join very heartily in this 
petition; for I did not see that it met my case at all 
since I was going, as I before said, to see the snuf. 
taker, and not the snuff-box. After a 
hesitations and scruples about the path of duty, car 
osity prevailed, and the anti-tobacco brother started 
with me for his Lordship’s house. 

“* We were introduced into a lofty and ample sit. 
ting-room: the walls were hung with a few fin 
paintings of distinguished men, and in the corners of 
the room were the marble busts of four great Ameri- 
can statesmen — upon pillars of Egyptian 
marble—Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and the 
elder Adama. 

“Lord Brougham appeared in a plain dress: we 
all rose: he came forward and requested us to be 
seated. After some general conversation, Mr. Bir. 
ney mentioned the commission with which he was 
charged, and produced the snuff-box; which had, by 
some strange metamorphosis, been turned into an— 
ink-stand! A slight mistake my friend had made; 
and I could hardly avoid bursting into a fit of langh- 








ter when I observed the incident.” 





THE GREAT ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 


“ The present Arkwright is the son of Sir Richard. 
He has an income derivable from estates worth per- 
haps £400,000, which he manages himself without 
any steward or agent. Mr. Strutt, the M. P., also is 
the son of Sir Richard’s old partner, who is, I be- 
lieve, still alive, and of very advanced age. The 
good fortune of this gentleman, who was originally 
brought up in Sir Richard’s factory, is narrated 
thus:—The thread wound round the bobbing after its 
being spun, used to ride over the end of the bobbing 
or reel and break. It slipt or slided over, and Ark- 
wright could not remedy the defect. Strutt was 
walking one day with him, when the latter said to 
Stratt, ‘If you could but find out the way to make this 
concern work better I would make a man of you. 
You shall have a share in the business.” ‘How 
much ?’ instantly inquired Strutt of his master. The 
amount was immediately mentioned, and Strutt 
being satisfied, at the same time relying most confi- 
dently on Arkwright’s honour, took out of his pocket 
a piece of chalk, and proceeded to chalk over first 
one bobbing and then another, and so on to twenty 
bobbinge, so that the thread could not pass or slide 
over the surface so treated, and kept therefore in its 
proper place. 

“ Arkwright saw this, and admired its simplicity, 
and desired Strutt to do the whole; which being ac- 
complished, Arkwright completed his bargain by 
giving Strutt a share in the concern, and treating 
him thenceforward as his partner. 

** On another occasion Stratt was asked to remed 
another great defect in the machinery, connected wit 





the ravelling of the thread or web. Strutt asked for 
a pair of scissors, cnt off a bit of the flap of his own 
coat, made a small round washer with a hole in the 
centre, placed it under the wheel, and thus prevented 
its vibration, by which the ravelling of the thread 
was occasioned—a glaring and injurious defect in 


every species of cotton manufacture. : 
“The old gentleman, who is in full possession of 
his faculties, is said to be anxious to dispose of the 
whole of his prodigious concern, which affords em- 
ployment to nearly all the hands in Belper and Mil- 
ford. He, I am told, will be satisfied with a mode 
rate sum, and leave, as a bonus, £100,000 of the 
purchase-money to lie for use in the concern for some 
years, at the smallest rate of interest for it, and with 
out interference on his part. ; . 
“Sach are the men who rise from nothing by dint 
of genius of some sort or another, coupled with skill, 
assiduity, industry, mechanism, ability, and above 
all, ‘honesty.’ ’"—Granville’s Spas of England. 


Frexcn Ricur or Surrrace.—The right of 


voting for Deputies is now vested in every et 
man paying 200f. annually in direct taxes, or 1 - 
per annum, if he be a member of the Institute, or 
naval or military officer, having a pension of 1 ; 
a year, and a resident of three years in an mn 
olen. Now, admitting the capacities it 96° ra 
clude advocates, magistrates, physicians, &c., i 
tue of their social position, and not from the pay 
ment of the sum fixed by the law—a sam a 
limits in France the franchise to the narrowest 5? 
its. The constituency is under 150,000.— 

Nov. 13. 
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FELON LITERATURE. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
AINSWORTH'S JACK SHEPPARD. 


Tae Sixth Report (just published) of the Inspec- 
or of Prisons in England contains some remarkable 
fgets illustrative of the demoralizing effects of what 
nay be called Felon Literature. A vast number of 
hoy malefactors, when examined, were found to have 
gen first misled by witnessing the performance of 
weh plays as “Jack Sheppard.” e cannot afford 
room for large extracts from these examinations; but 
ashort specimen may serve to give some idea of the 
whole. ‘The following (in which the boys are dis- 
tinguished by numbers) is part of the examinations 
ken by the inspector at Liverpool :— 


“Boy No. 51, aged 19: It was the theatres that 
first created in me a desire to steal, and were the 
cause of my getting into bad company. 1| have seen 
Jack Sheppard performed. I think it will be the 
means of inducing boys to copy his tricks. I have 
read his life. Many boys have it.—No. 52, aged 
18: I have seen Jack Sheppard performed. I do 
wot recollect any particular part that pleased me 
most; he was a clever fellow. —No. 53: I am sure, 
had I never known the theatres, I should have been 
quite a different character at this day. I have heard 
Jack Sheppard performed. I was very fond of it. 
Thad his life, but some boy took it from me; most 
boys have his life—-No. 64, aged 19: I am sure the 
theatres would bring any youngsters to ruin; they 
don’t care where they get the money, so that they do 
but get it to join their companions. I was very fond 
of seeing Jack Sheppard performed. I have read 
his life. I bought it—No. 68, aged 16: I have 
seen Jack Sheppard performed ; I think there is none 
like him; but prisons are not so easy to get out of at 
this day, or else I believe there might be some as 
clever as Jack.—No. 69, aged 18 : I have seen Jack 
Sheppard performed ; I am sure, if any thing, it en- 
couraged me to commit greater crimes. [This boy 
deseribes with great relish the robbery of Jack’s 
master and mistress, as represented on the stage. ]— 
No. 70, aged 18: I have seen Jack Sheppard per- 
formed ; I thought he was a capital example for those 
that followed the trade. { did not learn much at the 
sight myself, but I think it was likely to encourage 
younger boys.—No. 83, aged 14: I have seen Jack 
Sheppard performed ; thought it was very nice, and 
if I was only as clever, I should be thought one of 
the best of thieves. I thought that part the cleverest 
where he takes the purse from the lady; also the 
aking the snaff-box from Lady Trafford was very 
good.—No. 87, aged 21: I have seen Jack Sheppard 
performed ; I noticed them picking one another's 
pockets upon the stage; it gave every one a great 
Insight how todoit. If I did not know how to do 
such tricks when I went into the theatre, I am sure 
I should when I came out. I am sure it would be a 
very great inducement for boys to imitate the exam- 
te shown.—No. 18, aged 18: I have seen Jack 

heppard performed three times at the Sanspareil, 
and twice at the Liver. I thonght it was a very fine 
thing for lads like me, to show us how to manage.” 


The chaplain of the Preston House of Correction 
examination of three boys, under sentence 
‘ransportation, in that prison :— 
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“ Their cases (says the inspector) are most extra- 
ordinary, they being in a respectable condition of 
life, far removed from want, residing with their pa- 
rents or masters; and the sole motive for their com- 
mitting the numerous robberies traced to them, ap- 

ars to have been to emulate the exploits of Jack 

heppard. ‘The superintendent of police at Preston 
States, that they had been committing robberies for 
nearly two years without detection or even suspi- 
cion; that seventeen robberies had been committed 
by them, of which fifteen were for breaking and enter- 
ing, where the cases could have been made out against 
them. ‘The largest amount they obtained was about 
twenty pounds. ‘hey would, after entering houses, 
sit and drink and enjoy themselves, and destroy pro- 
perty when not able to find any thing removable. 
On one occasion they destroyed machinery to the 
amount of fifteen pounds.” 


The following are extracts from their examina 
tions : 


“J. H., aged 18: I had just entered into the fifth 
year of my apprenticeship, and was to receive 7s. a 
week, which had been raised from 2s. 6d. I read 
Jack Sheppard about five months before I began the 
robberies. I saw Jack Sheppard played twice. It 
excited in my mind an inclination to imitate him ; 
the part was well acted at the play. I read how he 
got into places; and I had a wish to try if I could 
do the same. The play made the greatest impres- 
sion on my mind. A few weeks after I saw the play, 
I committed the first robbery. When the scene is 
hoisted, he is carving his name on the beam which 
goes across the shop. I wrote ‘ Jack Sheppard’ on 
the shop-beam, just as it was in the play. It oceur- 
red to my mind that this trade was like my own 
—a carpenter. I often thought about it when I was 
at work. J. and me were always thinking and talk- 
ing about it at the shop. Sheppard used to follow 
carding, and that set us‘agaite.’ [After reciting 
various robberies committed by himself and com- 


panions, this lad says]:—We continued to talk 
about Jack Sheppard, and we were getting like Jack 


and his companions. I am quite convinced that if I 
had never seen the play, I should never have got into 
this trouble. The play did me far more harm than 
the book. We did these things for the name of the 
thing : we were not short of money.” 


From this evidence, the existence of a class of fic- 
tions founded on the lives of such malefactors as 
Sheppard must appear a moral evil of the most af- 
flicting kind. If ever there was any doubt as to the 
effects of such fictions, it must now be set at rest. 
The powerful argument of realized consequences is 
now brought to bear upon it. To the reflecting, 
however, it must be evident that these had effects 
are only what might beforehand have been expected, 
the imitative disposition of human beings, especially 
in their earlier years, rendering it absolutely una- 
voidable that characters and actions of whatever 
kind, presented under exciting circumstances, should 
become examples of feeling and conduct. The great 
bulk of mankind are constituted with such an indif- 
ference towards good or evil, that it depends entirely 
on the moral influences exerted on them in youth, in 
which direction they are to turn, And of all moral 
influences, that of example is, with nine-tenths of 
mankind, the most powerful. Excepting, indeed, a 
few of strong native character, mankind may be said 
to be, morally, the creatures of the atmosphere in 
which they are reared. It might, therefore, we con- 
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ceive, have been predicated with perfect certainty, 
that novels and plays of the kind spoken of would, 
if only clever enough to fix attention, produce the 
fruits which we now see from prison reports to be 
arising from them. ts 

The only proper remedy for such evils is to be 
found in an exercise of public opinion. While dis- 
posed to believe that such consequences were not 
anticipated by the authors of the works which have 
already become so painfully conspicuous, we would, 
nevertheless, demand the condemnation of the books 
themselves, and a sentence of unmitigated reproba- 
tion against all who shall for the future misuse their 
talents in the same way. The right-thinking part 
of the public are also bound to discountenance by all 
legitimate means the representation of felon _— 
Men able and willing to become the authors of such 
fictions, are more dangerous public enemies than it 
is possible for ve | other class of private citizens to 
be. If they would themselves but reflect for a mo- 
ment, they must be horror-struck at the condition into 
which their writings tend to bring multitudes of 
their fellow-creatures, as but too clearly depicted in 
the report of the Inspector of Prisons. We would 
be understood to make a distinction between works 
in which criminal actions of an unusual kind are 
incidentally introduced, whether for the illustration 
of some principle in human nature, or to excite the 
pity and wonder of the reader, and works in which a 
notorious committer of common offences, such as pocket- 
picking or burglary, ts exalted into a hero of romance. 
For any one to read of a crime, the commission of 
which is at the time far beyond the range of his 
moral nature, is attended by no evil consequences. 
But when a set of poor boys, il] brought up and free 
from all moral restraint, are made to look pleasantly 
upon a class of offences which they may next day be 
tempted to perform, the case is very different. The 
spectacle of Desdemona’s death upon the stage 
probably never incited a single husband to kill his 
wife ; but there never perhaps was a single perform- 
ance of Jack Sheppard which did not accomplish the 
perdition of acertain number of wretched boys. 

If literary men were aware of the extreme falsity 
to nature of these heroic delineations of honse- 
breakers and highwaymen, they would perhaps be 
less likely to give us any more of them. Jack Shep- 
pard, instead of being the romantic person which he 
appears (as we understand—for we never read the 
book) in the novel, or being a person of original good 
moral nature, as we understand he is represented in 
the Edinburgh version of the play, was in fact one 
of the veriest caitiffs that ever breathed—a mere low 
scoundrel. His history shows this safficiently, and 
our opinion is confirmed by a portrait of him taken by 
Sir James Thornhill when he was undergoing his 
trial. ‘This portrait, of which we have seen a faith- 
ful copy in chalk, the size of life, presents a gross 
mean visage, surmounted by one of those foreheads 
which Shakspeare terms * villanous low,” and which 
observation extended into science now pronounces to 
be the criminal type of the head. Such a man, even 
supposing a legitimate direction to have been given 
to his faculties, was not probably qualified by these to 
be any thing better than a horse-butcher or a cleaner 
of common sewers. To represent such a man a3 a 
hero, is as false to true literary principle as it is per- 
nicious to public morals. The same error has been 
committed in the case of Eugene Aram. The skull 
of this criminal having been found, indicates a cha- 
racter only superior in some points of intellect to 
that of Sheppard. It was shown at Newcastle, in 
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1838, without the name being mentioned oran other 
premonition given, to a gentleman of our — 
ance, who pronounced it without hesitation to be of 
what is called the criminal type. All the 

about Aram is therefore pure absurdity. He Was 
merely a man of sufficient intellect to attain a sy 
ficial knowledge of a variety of languages, and 1, 
string a few facts together for a purpose, as he did 
upon his trial; but to speak of him as a learned en- 
thusiast and a man who joined the purest affections 
to the noblest aspirations, is just as stark folly as i: 
would be to grow maudlin over a diseased wolf, upon 
a presumption of its having possessed all the amiable 
qualities of the shepherd’s dog. 


From the Britannia. 

Old St. Paul’s; a Tale of the Plague and the Fir, 

By W. H. Ainsworth. With Illustrations by John 

Franklin. 3 vols. Cunningham, St. Martin's. 
place. 


Tae circumstances under which this book wer 
written, place it wholly out of the pale of criticism, 
A portion was published each week ina Sunday news- 
paper, and as Mr. Ainsworth was naturally anxious 
to do justice to the proprietors of the journal by ren- 
dering the narrative each week so exciting that the 
next chapter might be n> ape with interest, and, at 
the same time, to gratify his readers’ taste for the 
horrible, he has filled his pages with the most har- 
rowing and terrific descriptions which the two great- 
est calamities in our history,—the great plague and 
the great fire,—could suggest; and has heaped to 
gether the most wild, grotesque, revolting, and im- 
probable incidents, until the bold image of the great 
poet is realized, and “on horror's head, horrors ac- 
cumulate.”” With such a book, written for such a 
purpose, we can have nothing to do. To be just, we 
should look at each work in reference to its original 
design. ‘That is a rule we place among our canons 
of criticism; but when we believe the design bad, 
we shall never care to remark on the execution. If 
“ Old St. Paul's’ has answered the purpose for which 
it was intended, and has greatly raised the circulation 
of the newspaper in which it originally appeared, we 
shall very willingly acknowledge the force of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s talents, however much we might question 
the application of them. His task was a laborious 
one; he had to struggle with powerful competitors; 
the crimes and atrocities of modern life, narrated 
in neighbouring columns, would make the ordinary 
horrors of fiction seem weak by the contrast; but he 
prepared himself with vigour for the contest; he 
manfully flung down his gauntlet to the Blakesleys 
that sought to occupy public attention to the exclusion 
of Ais villains, and like a high-spirited and generovs 
steed, strained every nerve to head his competitors, 
careless though he fell ruined at the winning-post. 
If he has succeeded, which we leave others to de- 
termine, he deserves all the praise that can result 
from mere success in a doubtful and difficult under- 
taking. The book lies beyond our province, and we 
dismiss it with expressing our admiration of many 
of the plates, which are drawn with considera 
vigour and boldness, and engraved in a style suitel 


to the gloomy and terrible scenes they represent. 
But we cannot so soon get rid of the question Sug: 
gested by this and similar works, whether there are 
not some rules, which the most original and on 
cious writers of fiction should be bound to observe’ 
Year after year we have seen our current literature 
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more and more unwholesome by the intro- 
roar a loathsome and leperous spirit which 
fevers the mind, creates a most unnatural appetite 
for excitement, and still cries, as it is fed with the 
filthy food it craves, “* More! more!” Is there to be 
mo end to sickening details of crime and horror? 
Why, in the books taken up as a relief from severer 
labours, mast the community be eternally disgusted 
with laboured descriptions of pestilential ravages, 
ind the minutest particulars of inhaman and revolt- 
ing crimes t The evil will never stop until it shall 
be pat down by sound sense and good feeling; be- 
cayse there is no scribbler, however contemptible, 
that may not become a master in the school by study- 
ing the Newgate Calendar, or some similar book 
of horrors. ae 
We fear that such works have done some injury 
by familiarizing the mind with crime, but that is not 
out strongest objection ‘to them. We charge them 
with an attempt to subvert the legitimate and true 
sim of all fiction, which should be to appeal to the 
imagination and the heart. Whatever book neither 
elevates nor informs the mind, nor stirs the affections, 
has been written in vain, or worse than in vain. 
Should the works we condemn ever become popular, 
they would destroy all the poetry of life, which it 
should be the chief object of romance to cherish. 
We find in them nothing that a to the better 
feelings or higher faculties our nature. The 
fidelity of their revolting descriptions, on which their 
authors pride themselves, only engages the organs of 
sense; the butcher or the coffin-maker could draw 
them as correctly and as well. If we admit their 
rath, we must still say that they present us only 
with a picture from the reality of which we should 


tum with loathing. The painter is compelled to 


present us with merely sensible objects; the range 
of the brash is infinitely more limited than that of 
the pen; he can appeal to the imagination only 
through the eye, yet he has long since acknowledged 
the expediency of obeying some rules in the choice 
of subjects. A dead-cart, emptying its load of livid 
and plague-spotted corpses in a pit, would never be 
tolerated, however masterly might be the hand that 
touched it; yet in this instance, the truth of the 
colouring, the grouping of the figures, the force of 
the whole drawing and composition of the picture 
might be pleaded as excuses against its condemna- 
tion. The anthor can claim none of those merits. 
His particularity cannot be urged in extenuation of 
his want of taste; it cannot even be alleged as a 
proof of his skill. The sexton is more familiar with 
charnel-houses ; the undertaker with the piercings 
ofa shroud, and the youngest walker of the hos- 
pitals with all forms of disease and death, and with 
the terrific contortions that may be produced b 
igulvanic battery. To describe such objects with 
faithful minateness, requires only the command of 
inguage possessed by any penny-a-liner that scours 
the streets in quest of accidents. 

These are truths so well established by high criti- 
cilanthority, that we should a ologize for repeating 
= if they did not appear to be partially forgotten. 
‘18, We say distinct y, not how to appeal do the 
‘ane but from the senses, that every artist worthy 

the name will study, whether he wields plume or 
pencil. ‘The bare, cold representations of sensible 
be except for the sake of practice, is but labour 
ones away. All representations are to be valued 

or the cleamess of the image they present to the 

‘ye bat for their effects on the mind. Should this 

Mineiple ever be lost sight of in the Arts, they must 
1842.—Museum, 69 
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lose their epithet of “ Fine,” and become degraded 
to mere mechanical labours. Should it ever be for- 
gotten by the author, he abandons his high station 
as an instructor of the intellect and a cultivator of the 
affections, and sinks into a mere arranger of words 
and sentences. 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS IN LONDON. 


We desire, without the slightest wish to create 
unnecessary alarm, to call public attention to the 
frightfully dangerous charaeter of those cheap un- 
stamped publications, which are sold in such large 
numbers in the metropolis. We have now before us 
six distinct penny papers, in each one of which there 
are direct incentives to the most horrid and revolting 
crimes which it is possible to conceive—to murder, 
incendiarism, and offences still worse, if worse can 


If the sale of these papers was inconsiderable, 
they might be, however atrocious, unworthy serious 
notice. But the contrary is the case. Of one of 
them alone 60,000 is sold weekly; if the six we al- 
lude to were taken together, we believe their cireula- 
tion would amount to at least 200,000; and this im- 
mense supply is distributed among those classes of 
the people who are apt to take their sentiments from 
what they read, and to imagine that nothing can be 
very wrong which is set plainly in print before them. 
Each of these papers has usually a large and striking 
engraving, representing either some brutal and re- 
vo ting crime, or some scene calculated to inflame 
the political passions of the multitude. 

As our present purpose is merely to draw attention 
to this subject, we shall be contented with brief ex- 
tracts from two of those publications which we have 
been given to understand have the most extended 
sale. In one of these penny prints there is a letter 
signed “ Swing,” in which we find the followin 

assages, directly advising the destruction by fire o 
all public buildings :— 


“ Be it known, to all whom it may concern, that 
Swing has especially in view the destruction of 
buildings and offices; that he is resolved to do busi- 
ness on a grander scale than ever; that he has made 
arrangements for firing all those establishments and 
edifices, which, from the proceedings carried on, may 
justly be viewed as hateful to the people at large; 
and, finally, that he much enjoys the sensation which 
his doings in this way have already excited. 

“« Swing declares unreservedly his belief that the 
‘Horse Guards’ is an instrument of tyranny which 
ought no longer to be suffered to exist. 

“Swing hopes and trusts, in a very brief period, to 
pay his respects to Whitehall, Somerset-House, and 
two or three other notorious public offices. White- 
hall is detestable from old associations, while the 
Poor-law Commissioners have rendered Somerset- 
House hateful tothe community at large. Both, asa 

ering to the affronted majesty of the people, may 
be fitly disposed of. A blaze at the Bank, Swing thinks, 
would excite no very intense feeling of sympathy ; 
and if the National Gallery were destroyed, it would 
probably lead to the erection of a much better build- 
ing; it could hardly lead to the substitution of a 
worse. Swing has not yet determined what he shall 
do with the British Museum; if the rubbish it con- 
tains could be separated from what is really valua- 
ble, he would soon lay his plans for the production 
of a bonfire. There is yet plenty of time for consi- 
deration. The same may be said as regards the 
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New Post Office, the Royal Palaces, the theatres, 
&e., though, if the latter are burnt, it ought to be for 
the production of bad pieces. Swing begs to remark 
that he has not forgotten the dock-yards, as he 
proved the other day at Woolwich, where he had the 
pleasure of lighting his pipe to the great consterna- 
tion of the dock-yard people, who fancied he had 
really come in earnest. They were wrong, as they 
will soon see when he chooses to pay them a visit on 
business.”’ 


What effect such language as this must have on 
the minds of those into whose hands these papers fall 
we leave all rational persons to consider. 

In the next print,which is ornamented with an en- 
graving of Dick Turpin savagely assaulting a couple 
of women while his companion robs the house, we 
find the following passage. It reJates to a game- 
keeper, who was murdered by some poachers while 
in the discharge of his duties :— 


** Palmer’s views of the common right of mankind 
to every animal in a state of nature prompted him, 
while he regretted the fate of the fellow who had 
been shot by his companion, to put a far less atro- 
cious estimate on the crime. He viewed the men 
who accepted salary to protect what he thought the 
common property of all, as the hired tools of injus- 
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tice and oppression ; and this view made hi i 
der the law, which so severely punished a 
of a hare or a partidge, as a /yrannical paar 
on the first rights of man ; and, as such, to be despised 
and disregarded by every man of daring enough to 
brave, or spirit to violate tt.” 


We have selected these extracts not as being pe- 
culiarly atrocious, but as indicative of the character 
of those publications to which the “ Penny Maga. 
zine” led the way, though now deserted for more at. 
tractive fare. They must, from the vast nombers 
sold, be universally disseminated among the labour. 
ing classes ; and we put it to the good sense of the 
Government, and of the intelligent portion of the 
community, whether while paying enormously for 
the protection of property, and the apprehension of 
petty offenders, we do wisely to allow the existence 
of papers which strike at the root of the first princi- 
ples of public safety, and openly advocate the most 
diabolical crimes ? 

But higher considerations than merely prudential 
ones are at stake; public morality, no less than pub- 
lic safety, call for the suppression of these infamous 
prints ;—or what will be the condition of those classes 
of the people among whom they circulate so exten- 
sively.— Britannia, Dec. 25. 





WORDSWORTH’S POPULARITY. 


Hap Mr. Wordsworth died like Shakspeare, at 
fifty-three years of age, he would have died in confi- 


dent anticipation, no doubt, of a lasting fame, but 
without any witness of it in this world. Had 
he died, like Milton, at sixty-six years of age, 
he would have seen more than the beginnings of it 
certainly, but he would not have seen it in all the 
fulness to which it has now attained. But if he 
were to live to the age of Methuselah, he would not 
see the time come when there were no able and 
learned men indisposed or disqualified, by some un- 
lucky peculiarity, for the appreciation of his poetry : 
for the human intellect, even when eminently gifted, 
seems in peculiar cases to be subject to some strange 
sort of cramp, or stricture, and whilst inthe full vi- 
gour of its general powers, tobe stricken with par- 
ticular incapacities, which, to those who are not af- 
fected by them, are as incomprehensible as the inca- 
pacity (which sometimes occurs) of the visual sense 
to distinguish between red and green. We have 
known men of acknowledged abilities to whom 
Milton was a dead letter, or, rather, let us say, in the 
case of whom the living letter of Milton fell upon a 
dead mind; and one like instance we have known 
in which Dryden was preferred to Shakspeare. 

There is one caution which we should wish more 
especially to convey to those who have yet to learn, 
and who are sincerely desirous to learn, to appreciate 
Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry ; namely, that it is to be 
read studiously. Mr. Wordsworth never intended so 
to write that those who ran might read. To detain 
for a brief moment these runaway readers is the 
proper aim of those who are snatching at a transient 
a reey and this writing for a cursory perusal 

as been the bane of literature in our times and the 
ruin of art. But neither to this aim nor to this way 
of writing has Mr. Wordsworth ever lent himself. 
In his earlier efforts we find him wishing to write 
that which 





‘* The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased.” 


Those who read the Sonnets in this studious spirit 
will not often find that they are detained by the style 
longer than they would themselves wish to be for the 
sake of dwelling upon the thoughts. Occasional 
obscurity there may be; the sonnet is a form of 
poetry in which style is put under high pressure, and 
it is no part of our purpose to represent Mr. Words- 
worth as an impeccable poet : but a poet who writes 
for posterity, though he will bestow infinite labour 
upon perspicuity, will not sacrifice it to the depth 
and comprehensiveness which, whilst it is indispen- 
sable to the truthfulness of his conceptions, may be 
often irreconcilable with absolute distinctness of ex- 
pression. ‘Those writers who never go further into 
a subject than is compatible with making what they 
say indisputably clear to man, woman and child, 
may be the lights of this age, but they will not be 
the lights of another.—Quarterly Review for Decem- 
ber. Art. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


“ Curistian Cuantist Festivat.”—A large 
Chartist Festival was held on Tuesday evening 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, being the first anniver- 
sary of the new sect of Chartists, called the “ Char 
ist Christian Church.” The hall was densely 
crowded. Mr. O'Neill read the report, which stated 
that the Christian Chartist Church had first arisen 
in Scotland, and its principles soon extended to Bir 
mingham, and on the 27th of December, _ 
chapel was opened in New Hall street for ond 
worship. ‘They had formed a school and 
study, and essays were written and prizes comp’ i 
for. They had accumulated 300 volumes in their 
brary, and the cash affairs left a balance in the : 
of the treasurer of £340, They had pu 
printing-press, and did all their own printing. 1 


report was adopted unanimously —Ezaminer, 





CONSIDERATIONS UPON ENGLAND. 


Part of an article in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Considérations sur PAngleterre. Paris. 1841. 


Tus is rather an unpretending ge but the 
author, like most foreigners who have written upon 
and,has a very imperfect knowledge of the state 
of parties and the real situation of things here. In 
common with all French writers on the same sub- 
ject, he is exceedingly angry with the members of 
the late cabinet, and Lord Palmerston especially, for 
the course adopted by them on the Eastern question, 
and congratulates the French nation on the over- 
throw of the Whigs, which he ascribes solely to 
their conduct on that question, although he does not 
suppose that the policy which guided the Whigs in 
the treaty of July 15, will be materially departed 
from by their Conservative successors. ‘There can- 
not, we think, be a greater mistake than that of attri- 
hating the overthrow of the Whig cabinet to the em- 
harrassment, pecuniary and otherwise, which arose 
from their policy in dispute between the Sultan and 
the Pacha of Egypt. Long before that dispute had 
assumed such a character, as to render foreign inter- 
vention necessary, the feelings of dissatisfaction of 
the people of England had been so unequivocally 
expressed towards their rulers that the cabinet held 
together merely from sufferance. The financial em- 
barrassment created by the Eastern question was 
a uractedly a matter of no importance, and if there 
had been no other deficit than what was occasioned 
by the armament employed on that occasion, and no 
real and deep causes of excitement against the go- 
verment as to its domestic policy, the Whigs would 
have been in office now. 

The author of Considérations sur P Angleterre does 
not however confine himself to the Eastern question, 
although he makes it the leading subject of his 
essay, and brings forward all the arguments which 
bave been used by M. Duvergier de Hauranne and 
others to show that the policy of England is already 
afailare. He enters upon the general question of 
foreign policy, and talks of the difficulties which 
beset the Conservative ministry in their relations 
with the United States of America and France (as 
regards Spain,) and then proceeds to notice the great 
questions of domestic policy in England—the corn 
laws, the poor laws, the poatiatian question, and the 
state of Ireland, all of which he says are beyond the 
strength of any ministry to regulate and control. 
He does not pretend that either of these questions is 
of so difficult a character that a satisfactory solution 
's not to be hoped for if parties in England would lay 
aside their personal disputes in a patriotic considera- 
tion for the public good ; but judging of parties and 
Patriotism in England by what he sees in France, he 
Seems to think it impossible that there should ever 
be such a fusion amongst us as would furnish a go- 
verament with the elements of strength necessary 
to enable them to grapple successfully with the 
great and indeed absorbing questions of domestic 
policy which occupy the minds of all persons in 

ogland, and excite attention generally in Europe. 

It is not at all wonderful that foreigners, and above 
all, Frenchmen, should hold the opinions which they 
express as to the state of parties in England, and 
imagine that out of their bickerings there must ne- 
eonaeily arise complete disorganization of the state. 
a the despotic countries of Europe where party 
siruggles such as are seen here are unknown, they 
must naturally appear to be much more important 

dangerous. than they really are, and in France, 
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where there are not less than five parties in the 
Chamber of Deputies, each struggling for supremacy 
and each successful in embarrassing the machinery 
of government, and in preparing the way for the 
anarchy on which each hopes eventually to erect its 
throne, it must be a prevailing opinion that the con- 
flict of parties in England is something like that of 
the French. The comparison however will not lie. 
In France each party has a principle to contend for, 
and those different principles are so widely different 
that any thing like compromise or fusion, except for 
the purpose of temporary embarrassment to the go- 
vernment, 1s impossible. The old Royalists aim at 
the overthrow of the existing dynasty; the Buona- 
partists would get rid of the present king and of 
the institutions by virtue of which he reigns, in order 
to restore the empire of military despotism; the Re- 
publicans would destroy all semblance of monarchy 
of any kind, and what is called the Constitutional 
—— would have parliamentary reform and a 
reform also of the institutions which were set up by 
the revolution of July. Here there are five parties, 
including the partisans of the existing dynasty who 
call themselves Conservatives, but who are composed 
in a large degree of old Royalists having very little 
sympathy with the new Royalists with whom they 
vote,—all having defined and important objects in 
view. In England we have strictly speaking only 
three parties, the Conservatives, the Whigs, and the 
Radicals (including Republicans,) and the two great 
parties profess the same veneration for the existing 
institutions, whilst the third must be without power 
or influeace from the moment that there shall be a 
determination on the part of the two great parties, 
the Whigs and the Conservatives, to put them down. 
There is not then any danger of England falling to 
pieces, as the writer of the work supposes, although 
party feeling may render the duties of the Conserva- 
tive ministry more arduous than they would other- 
wise be. There is however this good in the view 
taken of our domestic squabbles by foreigners, it 
must excite the sound thinking of the two great par- 
ties in England to inquire whether, in the presence 
of great domestic questions, party dissension may 
not be laid aside. 

It is perfectly saddening to view the height to 
which this is carried in England, so that the fitness 
of a man for office is not so much the consideration 
as the party to which he belongs. The Whigs were 
certainly fortunate in the placing the seals in the 
hands of Lord Cottenham; but could any thing be 
more deplorable than the necessity that drove them 
to such appointments on the Episcopal Bench as 
Maltby and Stanley, men who by their peculiar 
views, right or wrong, superinduce the opinion that 
their orthodoxy is more than questionable? The 
same principle carried out would have led to equally 
unhappy appointments at the bar. Then again from 
the pressure from without, the Whigs brought for- 
ward the postage question, which as a matter of 
course must be remodelled, a measure totally uncalled 
for and of ruinous loss to the revenue; and this too 
was a sacrifice not to the nation but to party, with a 
snug job for Mr. Rowland Hill. Again, the corn 
laws were not brought forward as such a question 
merited in the Queen’s speech, but to work against 
the Conservatives, which proved a most unlucky 
maneeuvre, being a lever which became ultimately 
applied to eject the Whigs from office. This also 
was made a party question. Taking the great ag- 
gregate of Conservative measures, it will Be found 





that this section of the state has alone possessed the 
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ower to legislate permanently. All the acts of the 
hig administration, the Reform Bill excepted, will 
possibly soon be a blank sheet on our statute book. 
All that the noble vessel of the state fairly required, 
the Conservatives set themselves to effect, missing 
stays only on the representative question, when a 
little concession — have spared much subsequent 
toil and anarchy. ‘Their position with the continent 
is the strongest conceivable; Louis Philip can 
searce conceal the joy with which he hails their ac- 
cession to office as the firmest stay of the House of 
Orleans in France. In the recognition of that house 
the Conservatives showed much political wisdom, 
and a bending to the occasion that well became the 
friends of the best interests of both countries. With 
all the great northern powers their hand is strong, 
and their talents for rule dreaded ; and a strong go- 
vernment, which they must prove, is well calentared 
to strike terror into all secret foes of England in that 
direction. It is to be hoped that they will depend 
for their stay in office on measures such as cannot be 
opposed, and if the Whigs are concientious, they must 
tender the Conservatives in turn that reciprocity of 
support by which their own party was maintained in 
the ministry for so considerable a period. The evil 
spirit of concession, of concession to the claims of the 
factions Irish leaders, will now be stopped, and 
while justice, rigid justice, is done to Ireland, the 
repeal question will be at once crushed and destroyed. 
No clamour against the due influence of wealth will 
lead the Conservatives to be unjust in their enact- 
ments, and the institutions by which property is pro- 
tected will now be in the hands of guardians better 
able to maintain them than those men could have 
been, who, with the best intentions—and we are 


very far from the attributing to them any preconcerted 
design against property—were to a great degree 
under the control of a faction opposed to all existing 
rights, and anxious for changes which might disclose 
to them those avenues to power and enjoyment, 
which, according to the constitution, can only be 


opened by slow and legitimate means. It may here 
also be well to remark on the absurdity of the ery 
which has been raised against the Conservatives, 
that they are essentially and exclusively the friends 
of those whose property is in Jand, and that they are 
opposed to any measures which would give to the 
mercantile interest a fair portion of influence in the 
affairs of the state, and enable them to develope 
more and more the elements by which that influence 
might be secured. One would imagine that it would 
be sufficient, in refutation of this charge, to point to 
the chief of the Conservative cabinet, who, in the 
first generation, is a striking instance of the great- 
ness to which industry and commercial pursuits may 
lead. Every body knows that Sir Robert Peel owes 
his fortune and his political position to trade, for, 
without the fortune realized by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, the talents of the son would not have been 
developed by a liberal education, and he might have 
struggled in vain with even twice the amount of 
talent which he possessed, if it were possible to be 
so highly gifted, to make the progress which has 
marked his political career. 

There is a disposition in too many persons not to 
forget who and what Sir Robert Peel is; but to be- 
lieve that he has forgotten or attempts to forget it 
himself. In vain however do we look for any thing 
in the conduct of this minister to indicate that he has 
forgotten his origin, or looks back to it with regret. 
Retired tradesmen, who are neither from education or 
habit fitted to adorn or enjoy the society to which, 
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when in trade, they could not aspire, are frequent! 
seen to ape the manners which they cannot natural] 
put on, and to resort to every trick for conceali 4 
their origin, in the hope that those with whom the 
would wish to associate, being ignorant that 
were formerly in trade, will naturally conelude they 
were what the world stupidly calls well born. Now 
and then, also, we meet with men who would blush 
at having it known that their fathers were in 
and who endeavour, by their ridicule of trade and 
manufacture, to have it supposed that they descend 
from a long line of ancestors whose hands wer 
never ungloved. But who are these men? 
are men who never by the cultivation of their minds 
threw around them the dignity which belongs t 
talent, who never attempted to exercise their faculties 
in any truly honourable and useful pursuit. Sir 
Robert Peel is not one of these men. Whilst his 
father in the prosecution of his mercantile labours 
was creating for his son a position of wealth by 
which he might be able to maintain the dignity of 
his character, and become one of the leaders of man- 
kind, the son was already distinguishing himself by 
the useful and noble development of the faculties 
with which nature had endowed him. Such a man 
as Sir Robert Peel has no motive for attempting to 
conceal his origin, but every motive for glorying in 
it, for he is an Instance of what industry and probity 
in the father and the successful exercise of intellect 
in the son can achieve in a country like England, 
where power and influence are to be obtained by 
persons of every class, who possess the qualities 
which are essential for its government. If Sir 
Robert Peel has become a landed proprietor, it is be 
cause all men of wealth, who are not mere 
dealers, invest their fortune in such possessions; it 
does not follow, however, that mereantile men or 
those immediately descended from them, who avail 
themselves of the natural and legitimate means of 
placing their fortune beyond the reach of mercantile 
speculation, become indifferent to the welfare of the 
interests of the class to which they no longer belong. 
It must not be forgotten, that, although Sir Robert 
Peel, from the extent of his fortune, was not com- 
pelled to follow the pursuits of his father, and from 
the nature of his own political pursuits was both 
unable and unfitted to remain in the same career; 
other and nearly connected members of his family 
remained in trade. Sir Robert Peel therefore cannot 
but retain for mercantile men the same consideration 
as he feels for the landed aristocracy. He cannot 
have ceased to desire the prosperity of merchants and 
manufacturers to the same degree at least as he de- 
sires to secure the Ts of those whose fortunes 
are invested in land. It may answer the — 
faction to represent the premier and his colleagues a8 
being exelusively attached to the landed aristocracy, 
and resolved on raising it both in influence and 
wealth above the mercantile interests at the cost, 
nay, even the ruin of the latter; but how many im- 
artial and reflecting men are there who are deluded 
by this cry. In a country depending for its very 
existence on commerce, even the most diced 
members of the aristocracy must feel that it is to 
commerce that he owes the wealth and consideration 
which he enjoys, and that, if the commerce of Eng- 
land were to be ruined, all the security, ed 
the value, of his own possessio! 
cease. The splendid palaces, the fine parks, 4 
fruitful fields of the aristocracy are not alone 
bulwarks of England’s greatness. Without com- 





merce where would be the possessions which have 
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quied for England that preponderance in Europe 
yiich is at once a source of national wealth and na- 
jal secarity? Without commerce where would 
ipthe navy, which sets the envy and hatred of the 
at defiance ; and without the navy what se- 
+ would there be for the possessions of the aris- 
1 If the commercial greatness of England 
yee 0 be diminished, the landed aristocracy would 
afer to even a greater extent than the mercantile in- 
est, and their suffering would be the greater from 
isbeing an unexpected transition. Merchants and 
naofacturers, and the persons who are dependent 
them, are but too much accustomed to transi- 
tions from prosperity to comparative adversity ; and 
wel ruin, dreadful as it would be to them, would be 
isp dreadful than the change which would come 
wet the aristocracy. The ruin of commerce would, 
re be the rain of England, and in that ruin 
y of every kind, landed as well as other, would 
involved. Itis silly to imagine that land would 
nuin its valae; there are some indeed absurd enough 
suppose that its value would increase as compared 
with all other investments. This would not be the 
ave in England, for with the ruin of commerce 
yold come anarchy at home, in which every man 
wold help himself, or the country would fall a prey 
othe ambition of France. The landed aristocracy 
have therefore a deep interest in the commercial 
greatness of England; and a ministry, which may 
ie supposed to represent that aristocracy, presents 
tees to every class of society ; for all classes 
we interested alike in seeing the national greatness 
ld. 
"he attempt to represent the landed aristocracy as 
lating distinct interests from those of the land- 
owners, and the Conservative ministry as the exclu- 
aire protectors of the landed aristocracy, is that of a 
fiction equally opposed to the prosperity of the mer- 
cntileand manufacturing interest, and the security 
landed property. If this faction finds support and 
belief among the people, it is because all the arts of 
popular delusion have been brought into play. Re- 
nove this delusion, and the people will acknowled 
that ruin to trade in England would be ruin to the 
mstocracy; and the plainest intelligence will per- 
ceive that the landowners, who are supposed to re- 
present the majority amongst the influential Conser- 
vatives, can have no desire to impede the progress of 
nde, although it is perfectly natural that they 
stould be opposed to any undue preponderance of 
the mercantile interests, which would unnecessarily 
destroy the interests which they hold. If they had 
wt the same confidence in the Whig ministry as 
ey have ina Conservative cabinet, it was not be- 
tause the men who composed it were called Whigs, 
or beeause they could be justly suspected of a de. 
literate design to ruin the landed aristocracy, but 
because they were at the mercy of a faction which 
aimed at a power and an ascendency to which pro- 
of every kind must have fallen a prey. 
at the present cabinent is composed of practical 
men is admitted even by its political adversaries ; 
Practical men in the present situation of the 
country are of great value, as compared with young 
“alesmen and theorists. At no time during the last 
‘wenty years has England been more in want of 
nilets who, setting apart the difficulty of treating the 
tract but important questions which are now the 
oo of discussion, thoroughly understand the ma- 
red of government. Lord Melbourne, who, with 
val good qualities, certainly did not shine as a 





ng minister, and in whom age was beginning 
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to add to natural indolence, is replaced by a man 
who has gone through all the routine of office, and 
who is now in the vigour of manhood, without the 
impetuosity of youth to lead him into rashness, or 
the fretfulness of age to harass his colleagues, and 
prevent the generous inspirations which are at times 
requisite even in office. In the important department 
of Foreign Affairs, Lord Palmerston, who must be 
admitted, even by those most opposed to him in pe 
lities, to have been a hard-working minister, and a 
shrewd man in the execution of his diplomatie du- 
ties, is succeeded by the Earl of Aberdeen, a man of 
deep reflection, guarded deportment, and great e 

rience in the business of the post to which be ie 
been called. The selection by Sir Robert Peel of 
Lord Aberdeen as the successor of Lord Palmerston, 
was ee one of necessity, for few other persons 
could with the same guarantees to the nation have 
filled that office ; but if it had been permitted to Sir 
Robert to choose, he could not under al] the cireum- 
stances have chosen better. Lord Aberdeen has 
been represented as an unbending politician,—a po- 


‘litician of the old school, with rinciples of Conser- 


vatism which admit of no modification. The idea 
of compromise with such a person is said to be out 
of the question; and therefore if compromise should 
ever be necessary as to domestic dissensions, Lord 
Aberdeen would not be the man for home minister ; 
but in the foreign department the sternness of his 
politics is a precious quality. It can do no harm in 
any case, but it is a guarantee to those states of Eu- 
rope which have been justly alive to the necessity 
of opposing a barrier to = ropagandism, 
that England, whilst Lord Aberdeen shall be in office 
as foreign minister, will never form any alliance with 
French republicans, if they should gain the upper 
hand in their own country. When the Whigs came 
into office, Russia, Prussia, and Austria began to 
fear that the cry of France and England against all 
the world would be raised, and for a long time there 
was great indisposition on the — of those powers 
to draw close the bonds of alliance which existed 
between them and England. The Whig cabinet, it 
is but just to say, alarmed perhaps at the friendly 
advances of the democratic party in France, suc- 
ceeded in convincing the other powers of Europe 
that, although England had been the first to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of Louis Philip, she would be 
the last to adopt the republican principles which 
were the origin of his elevation to supremy authority. 
The Treaty of July 15, and all subsequent negocia- 
tions on the eastern question, must have convinced 


Russia, Austria, and Prussia, that for the present they 
have nothing to fear from England; but those pow- 
ers could not be insensible to the growing weakness 
of the English cabinet. If their original distrust as 
to the principles of the Whigs on foreign policy was 
removed, circumstances had arisen to convince them 


that the Whigs having lost all Conservative support 
at home, ould only retain power by strengthening 
themselves from the ranks of the Radicals and Re- 
publicans. The result of the elections has shown 
that the Republicans or ultra-movement men could 
not save the Whig ministry; but we are supposing 
that such a junction might have had a different re- 
sult, where then would have been the security of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia? If Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet could have held its ground in connection with 
the ultra-movement party at home, there must sooner 
or later have been a junction between them and the 
French republicans, and then England must either 
have been compelled to make common cause with 
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France in a war of spoliation and propagandism, or 
the utmost that she could have stipulated for would 
have been an expensive and disgraceful neutrality, 
which must have ended in her own destruction ; for 
although the French would willingly have the co- 
operation of the English against the other states of 
Europe, their first act weold be, after having, with 
the assistance or connivance of England, overrun 
those states, to attempt the subjugation of England, 


and richly in such a case would England deserve it. | g 


We are aware that there are many persons in Eng- 
jand who really think that the cry of England and 
France against all the world is a wise one. Such 
persons, looking at the physical capabilities of these 
countries to injure each other, imagine that the pos- 
sibility of their doing so would be prevented by their 
agreeing to act in concert against all the rest of the 
world, or at least to place themselves in such a po- 
sition as to set all the rest of the world at defiance. 
To take this view of the policy to be observed in 
our relations with France is to be entirely ignorant 
of the state of feeling and parties in that country. 
We are not amongst those who think that England 
and France are natural enemies ; but our knowledge 
of France enables us to assert, that no treaty could 
be made with it by which England would be bene- 
fited ; whereas, on the contrary, any treaty which 
would add to the greatness and influence of France 
would eventually, and that too at no very distant 
— be ruinous to us, for the French would not 

esitate to turn against us the power and influence 
which they should have acquired through our co- 
operation. If the French nation were under the 


control of a powerful monarch, ora respectable repre- 


sentative government, it might be prudent to enter 
into such a treaty as would render it impossible for 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, allied or separately, to 
annoy England. In such case guarantees could be 
obtained from France, not merely that she would at 
no time avail herself of the improvement in her posi- 
tion against England, but also that no intervention 
should take place with the affairs of other states, the 
treaty between England and France being defensive 
of themselves, and not offensive against others; but 
with whom in France could England treat? With 
Louis Philip, who is an advocate of peace? What 
power could Louis Philip have to restrain the French 
people, if the dread of coercion from England were 
removed from their eyes? Louis Philip has just 
been able, and only just able, to keep the nation from 
brigandage and spoliation, by the double exercise of 
intrigue with parties, and the menace that England 
and every continental state would unite against them. 
If England were ever to be so unwise as to enter 
into an offensive and defensive treaty with France, 
she would set the seal upon her own destruction. 
There is no danger of such a treaty ever being en- 
tered into by England whilst Lord Aberdeen shall 
be at the head of the foreign office, or indeed whilst 
the Conservatives shall hold the reins of power; 
and consequently, one great, and perhaps the only 
great cause of distrust on the part of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, is atanend. The removal of this dis- 
trust, and the cultivation of a close and intimate al- 
lianee with those powers, does not necessarily imply 
hostility to France; on the contrary, France and 
England may be on friendly terms; all we wish to 
recommend is, that they should not be too friendly. 
France cannot, without danger to herself, quarrel 
with England whilst we are in alliance with the 
other powers of the cogtinent, and therefore she will 
be careful not to offend us; but there is ne reason 
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why we should endeavour to lower the digni 
power of France from their present condition, ad 
why we should manifest ill will towends her ~— 
the republican leaven is evident in her conduct, 
There is nothing of this kind to be apprehended from 
the Conservative ministry. It must not be f 

that the constitutional regime in France was first 
recognized by the Conservative government in Eno. 
land; it is not probable that the Conservatives ill 
o out of their way to quarrel with what they haye 
acknowledged ; but we may be assured that the 
will never expose England to the republican propa. 
gandism of the French nation. 

If the Conservatives who compose the Present ca- 
binet were untried men; if the voice of the nation 
as expressed by the elections, which rendered their 
return to power a measure of necessity, arising oct 
of the situation of the country, whether they aspired 
to office or not, had not been so decidedly in their 
favour, they would still have a right to demand a fair 
judgment from the public as to their measures, 
They have a large majority at present on their side, 
evidently because they are Conservatives, and it is 
certain that if they should abandon the principles 
which brought them into office, that majority would 
disappear; but are we asking too much if we say, 
that persons who do not profess those principles, but 
who neveltheless are not advocates for any of the 
sweeping changes which would endanger the secv- 
rity of property, and place in jeopardy the institutions 
by which the rights of all classes are protected, may be 
expected on great questions to forget that the men in 
power bear any party name, and to wait patiently forthe 
evidence of their principles in their acts. The party, 
not very numerous indeed, though noisy, who in Eng- 
land demand extensive changes, to which they give 
the name of reform, will now, as they have always 
done, attach to Conservatism the odious distinction 
of the support of abuses, and a determination to use 
the sinews of the national strength for the aggram 
dizement of a privileged few. From such men no- 
thing like candour or honesty is to be expected, and 
it would be equally absurd to appeal to their right 
feelings, for right feelings they have none. But the 
impartial and the independent, by whatever name 
they may be called, may be asked, and successfully 
we are sure, to judge of their rulers by their acts,and 
sink all party distinctions with a view to the general 
good ' 

There are certain great questions of foreign and 
domestic policy upon which all right-minded men 
are agreed. ‘here are others upon which they dif 
fer, and are not likely to agree, until time and expe 
rience shall have developed the truth. Let us em 
quire whether on those questions respecting which 
there is no serious difference, we are likely to find 
the present ministers disposed to meet the view of et- 
lightened and reasonable men; and next, ask ou 
selves whether, as regards questions on which public 
opinion is divided, we may fairly expect to be 
ministers disposed to weigh maturely all that can 
said on either side, and to devote their talents 
their energies towards the satisfactory solution 
these difficult points. ‘ ’ : 

The first great question is, our foreign policy 
We believe it will be admitted that nineteen 7) 0 
twenty in England desire that the country shoul A 
main at peace with foreign states. That there is he 
great and indeed a greater chance of this under a 

resent cabinet than there was under the last, 
eve already shown. The Whigs were rey 
haps, less desirous of maintaining peace than 
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Conservatives are 5 but they were not more desirous, 
and in their hands the work of peace was certainly 
pore difficult than it is now. The Conservatives 
jave not merely restored confidence to the rulers of 
what are called the absolute states of Europe, but 
gen in France they have found able and energetic 
endjutors. Louis Philip, who dreaded the triumph 
of radicalism in England, lest it should revive the 
drooping spirits of the republicans in France, we re- 
t, saw with a delight which he did not even at- 
tempt to conceal, the restoration to office of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. The safety of 
his dynasty depends on the maintenance of peace, 
and it requires but little knowledge of the state of 
things in France not to see that a triumphant repub- 
licanism and war are synonymous. ‘That is the be- 
lief of Louis Philip, who also knows that the repub- 
licans have sworn to him and his race a hatred which 
nothing can extinguish. In vain would he place 
himself, if ever so disposed, at the head of the re- 
publican movement. In vain would his successor 
geek to create a new channel for popular feeling by 
oting the ery of the republicans for war. Let 
the republicans once get the upper hand in France, 
and the whole Orleans race down to the babies who 
aein their nurse’s arms, will be swept from the face 
of the earth. With a Conservative ministry there- 
fore, the guarantees for peace are much greater than 
they were. 

Ii will be said that there are elements of discord 
which it will be difficult to subdue. We do not 
deny that this is the fact; but are these difficulties 
greater in the hands of the Conservatives than they 
were in those of the Whigs? A great question, it is 
said, remains unsettled with the United States of 
America, and the situation of Spain may lead toa col- 
lision between England and France. ‘The American 
question is certainly an embarrassing one, and it is 
the more so, we say it without intending any offence, 
because the Americans, as a nation, are not reasona- 
ble, wherever their pride is involved. Not content 
with an extent of territory which it will require cen- 
turies to cultivate and people, Jonathan is furious 
about a few leagues of boundary to which England 
lays claim, and if Jonathan were quite prepared to 
assert his claim by the use of violence, nothing could 
preventa war. ‘There are, however, two things de- 
cidedly in favour of peace with the United States. 
If the popular feeling in America be, as we are as- 
sured it is, so excited as to this point of disputed ter- 
titory, that it would not be difficult for a war minis- 
try to plunge the country into a contest, it is equally 
true that those Americans who are now in office, and 
the majority of all who are likely to be called to of- 
fice, have better notions of the resources which the 
United States possess for a war with England, than 
‘o rush into a contest whilst any hope of conciliation 
remains. Qn our side, nothing intemperate is to be 
dreaded ; the boundary question is one which will 
cither wear itself out or end in a most simple man- 
net, if there be no mixing up of national pride with 
the question by the British cabinet. Is there more 
danger that the question will be envenomed by the 

onservatives than it would have been by the Whigs? 
those who are acquainted with the character of 
each party, as regards diplomatic intercourse, reply 
— question. We say that the danger is much 


Another 


States j guarantee against war with the United 
is, the growing importance of the monarchical 


party, and the consequently natural leaning to what 
was the Parent State. Many of the English tourists 
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in the Union, who have written on the state of politi- 
eal feeling, have been charged with exaggeration, or 
even falsehood, for asserting that the monarchical 
principle was gaining ground. It would seem, how- 
ever, that what they said was perfectly true, and the 
recent affair of M‘Leod must have increased this feel- 
ing, by showing the absurdity of separate and inde- 
pendent government in the different states. The 
Americans perceive more and more the practical in- 
convenience of this state of things; and although 
the jealousy and pride which each state feels must 
tender the struggle for centralization a severe one, 
the conflict must end in the triumph of the Central- 
ists, for events greater than human obstinacy will 
occur to show that they are right. Centralization 
will be the first decided step towards monarchy. 
Let the people of the United States once feel the 
benefits of centralization, and they will also feel that 
centralization without monarchy has inconveniences 
which it would be desirable to remove. We have 
heard well-informed Americans, and amongst them 
more than one diplomatist at foreign courts, declare, 
that the evils of the present system are so strongly 
felt that monarchy is practicable even without the in- 
termediate step of centralization. ‘They say that all 
that is necessary is, for an energetic and popular man 
to declare himself king. General Jackson, they say, 
could have transformed the republic into a mo- 
narchy, and placed himself at the head of it, if he 
had been so disposed, and what Jackson might have 
done, some other man may be able todo. We are 
not able to form an opinion as to the correctness of 
this assertion, but we do not think that so sudden a 
transformation is practicable, or that when the United 
States shall become a monarchy, it will be as it has 
been in other republics, the work of a military leader 
grasping at a crown. Monarchy will, probably, be 
the result of necessity and the work of patriotism ; 
and perhaps the first attempt will be to create what 
is called a monarchy with republican institutions, 
which was the day-dream of Lafayette and Lafitte in 
France. Sucha monarchy could no more stand in 
America than it has stood in France, where republi- 
can institutions are disappearing every day ; but it is 
the actual transition iets republicanism in any 
country where there is too much independent feeling 
for any military leader to carve out a despotic crown 
with his sword. We think better of the Americans 
than that they will become slaves to the ambition 
of any man. Our opinion is that fifty years, per- 
haps. twenty, will not pass over without a monarchy, 
but that it will, in the first instance, be rather the 
semblance than the reality of monarchy; that by 
degrees, however, America will settle down into a 
sober monarchical, and, at the same time, consti- 
tutional state. We mention the opinion of the 
Americans with whom we have conversed on this 
subject without concurring with it to the same ex- 
tent ; but we do not forget that it is entitled to atten- 
tion as being the opinion of enlightened Americans, 
who know more of the state of public feeling in 
America than we can possibly know. 

The prospect of a rupture of the peace between 
England and the United States is also rendered a 
distant one by the nature of the relations between 
the two countries. Neither has any thing to gain by 
war, and each has much to lose. The Journal des 
Debats, in a well written, and as to spirit, admirable 
article on the boundary question, has stated that a 
declaration of war either by the United States against 
England, or by England against the United States, 
would, unless it should be inevitably forced upon 
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one of the two by such a conduct on the part of the 
other as should leave no other solution open than an 
appeal to the last and generally the worst argument 
of nations, be an act of madness. The United 
States being, says the Debats, wholly unprepared, 
not merely for the offensive but even for defensive 
war, and having all her ports and harbours and 
coast towns ina totally unprotected state, would in 
a few months see some of her most flourishing cities 
and towns destroyed, and the total cessation of her 
export trade would involve the whole country in ruin. 
The Debats indeed supposes what we are not quite so 
disposed to admit, viz., that the courage of the Ame- 
ticans would survive this calamity, and that they 
would, after the first shock, be able to strengthen 
their navy so as to put it on a footing to contend 
successfully with that of England, and increase their 
army to such an extent as to be able to wrest the 
Canadian possessions from England. It is, in our 
opinion more likely, that in a war which should, as 
the Debats observes, inflict so severe a calamity upon 
the United States as the destruction of some of their 
best towns, and the ruin of their foreign trade by 
putting an end to the exports of cotton and other na- 
tural productions, the peace party would gain ground 
and insist upon concessions to Great Britain. But 
whether this would be the case or not, it is perfectly 
evident that the crisis through which the Union 
would have to pass would be a dreadful one and 
leave behind it great national debility. Vain, intem- 
perate, and headstrong as the Americans may be, 
speaking of them en masse, there is quite intelligence 
enough amongst them to enable them to calculate 
beforehand the probable profit-and-loss results of a 
war with England ; and it is fortunate for the peace 
of Europe, the whole of which perhaps would even- 
tually be compelled to take at least an indirect part 
in a war between England and the United States, 
that the chances of loss on the side of the latter are 
80 great and so easy of appreciation that the Ameri- 
cans must be mad indeed if they do not perceive 
them. 

The Debats says, England would be mad to go to 
war with the United States, because the means of 
obtaining raw material for her manufactures would 
be stopped, and the Americans might revolutionize 
and eventually take possession of Canada. The 
Debats also supposes that the privateers of the 
United States would play great havoc with English 
traders. We do not think the manufacturers of Eng- 
land would suffer to the extent imagined by the De- 
bats, for America is not the only country in the world 
from which they could obtain the raw material which 
it supplies; neither do we think that it would be 
very easy for the people of the United States to de- 
ptive us of Canada. The Debats, which receives 
some of its inspirations on this point perhaps from 
Mr. Papineau, who is in Paris, knows that there is 
what is called a French party in Canada, some of 
whose leaders are too successful in fomenting jea- 
lousies and in exciting discontent against the Eng- 
lish government and party; but has Mr. Papineau 
informed the Debats that if the French and English 
parties in Canada differ in all other points, they agree 
in one—dislike of the people of the Union? It is 
evident that the Deba’s is not aware of this fact, and 
conceiving that the United States would meet with 
support from the French party in Canada, it con- 
cludes that the successful invasion of Canada is 
possible. ‘The injury to be inflicted upon English 
traders by American privateers, in the event of a war 
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between the two countries, might be great, and this 
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would be a kind of warfare in which the : 
would have the advantage. It would be a War with 
out reciprocity. They would capture our trai, 
vessels, and they would not be able to send 

their own to sea for us to capture. On thew 
England would not be quite so mad as the United 
States would be to goto war. Nor would her mad. 
ness have the proximate causes assigned by the De 
bats ; but as there would really be nothing for 
land to gain in a war with the United States, and as 
a war must necessarily affect her finances, which ate 
rather attenuated than plethoric, we will confess that 
unless the British government should be compelled, 
by a regard for the national honour and by gross and 
unpardonable provocation, to come to an open rup. 
ture with the United States, there would be some. 
thing very much like madness in a declaration of 
war on the boundary or any other question, We 
think we have said enough to show, that whatever 
may be the bickerings between England and the 
United States, there is not much danger of a war, 
provided common prudence be shown by the British 
ministry. As we do not suppose that the Conserva. 
tive cabinet will in the relations with America be 
guilty of any imprudence, we will at once assume 
that the American question is not one of the 
difficulties with which the cabinet has to contend in 
its foreign —- 

But Spain. hat do you do with Spain? says 
the political croaker. We reply that Spain is just 
where it was at the time when the Whigs went out 
of office; and that, as it did not create any very 
great uneasiness in their minds, it is not a very for 
midable difficulty in the policy of the Conservative 
cabinet. The French journals, and some of the 
English newspapers, have put it into people’s heads 
that a very bad understanding exists between the 
British and French cabinets as to the Peninsula, and 
it has been even said that the French government had 
threatened to march troops into Spain if the English 
cabinet did not withdraw its pretensions. Now, so 
far from marching troops into Spain, which would 
have rendered it necessary to maintain the French 
army in its full complement, it has been redaced by 
royal ordonnance to nearly one-fourth, therefore one 
of two things must be positive. Either the English 
Government never raised any pretensions about 
Spain which occasioned dissatisfaction to the 
cabinet, or having raised them it has consented to 
abandon them. Briefly then, and as the French say, 
avec connoisance de cause, we assert that since M. 
Guizot returned to office in France, there never has 
been any misunderstanding on the Spanish question 
which was of a nature — — — os 
might even say temporary dissatisfaction. It was 
conse of regret to Louis Philip, both as a monarch 
having probably some hope of seeing one of his sons 
become King of Spain, and as a man tenderly 
tached to the members of his wife’s family, with 
whom she keeps up the relations of ——e ’ 
that Queen Christina should be driven out of Spain 
by a soldier of fortune, and that the pars So 
be taken from the descendant of a race of to 
be conferred upon the son of a peasant, and 
Philip may have been, and probably was, 
in the intrigue by which he hoped to restore Christi 
and check the republican ye which be galt 
in ound in Spain. All this was ve 
po om was nothing in it to alarm or offend the 
British government. There can be Hale oro 
for Espartero in the minds of honourable ight 


ened men in England, whether Whigs or © 
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jes; but he is the de facto regent of Spain, and if | effecting a treaty of commerce with Spain, that we 
ipis to be deprived of his post, it will not be by | know not whether we ought not to be more amused 
jiiish intervention. On the other hand, however, | by it than angry. To tell us that we are not to make 
af in Spain, by which Christina should be | duties 
raiored, if merely effected 
iy the popular voice, would not be of a nature to | very moment wien the French are clamouring for a 
cite remonstrance from the English cabinet. The | Customs Union with Belgium, by which the two 
idea of armed intervention on the part of France nations would become one politically as well as 
ns indeed entertained at one moment; but no commercially, is the height of insolence. With all 
was it known that Sir Robert Peel was re- | this, however, the French government has nothing to 
glved to maintain the non-intervention principle in | do. It has never protested against the idea of a 
sli cases where the peace of Europe would not be commercial treaty between England and Spain, and 
wdangered by its maintenance, than the idea was | it has no jntention of protesting. It is endeavouring 
shandoned. The pretensions of France, therefore, | to n iate one on its own account, and we hope it 
igre not occasioned any uneasiness to the British | will be successful, for Spain must be benefited | by 
nt, and there have been no pretensions set | competition. 
oa the part of England. .On the contrary Mr.| There is nothing then in the relations between the 
Bulwer has repeatedly assured M. Guizot that Eng- | governments of great Britain and France on the sub- 
\pd desired only the pacification of Spain, and was | ject of Spain to cause uneasiness to the Conserva- 
wtious for that object to act cordially with the | tive cabinet. The non-intervention principle will be 
Freoch government; and M. Guizotin three despatches upheld as long as it may be possible to do so, and if 
the French ambassador in London, has ordered | from necessity, and for the peace of Europe, it should 
jim to give similar assurances. We have seen | ever be departed from, all the cabinets of Europe will 
greal blustering articles in the French papers | be agreed as to the course to be adopted. 
out a commercial treaty between England and| The relations of England with the other countries 
Spin, and calling upon the government to protest of Europe, are on as good a footing as the friends of 
yinst any arrangement of this kind, as an infringe- | peace could desire, and it is highly cheering to re- 
neat of the quadruple treaty, by which, as in the | flect that what has been founded upon the earnest 
treaty for the pacification of the East, the parties are | wish of all the sovereigns of Europe has an addi- 
wand, it is said, not to demand for themselves ex- | tional guarantee in the strength of the party at the head 
duive privileges. There is no stipulation of this | of affairs here. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are as 
tind, at least none which would have the slightest desirous of peace as England can be, but considering 
iwaring upon the question alluded to, in the treaty | the important influence which England must ever 
hich, by the by, has been more than once rendered | have in the equilibrium of Europe, it is for them, as 
idead letter by the refusal of France to execute its | well as for the people of England, a vital point that 
enditions. And really there is so much cool im-! our government should possess the moral force requi- 
olence in the call of the French journals for a site for the direction of the physical energies of the 
polest against England on the reported intention of | country towards the maintainance of peace. 
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the best terms we can for getting prohibito 


by French intrigue backed in Spain on English manufactures abolished, at the 








ON THE DEAD.—By Watrter Savace Lanpor. 


Tuov in this wide cold church art laid, 
Close to the wall, my little maid ! 

My little Fanny Verchild ! thou 

Sole idol of an infant vow! 

My playmate in life’s break of day, 
When all we had to do was play! 
Even then, if any other girl 

Tc kiss my forehead seiz’d a curl, 
Thou wouldst with sad dismay run in, 
And stamp, and call it, shame and sin. 
And should some rough, intrusive boy 
Bring thee an orange, flower, or toy, 
My tiny fist was at his frill, 

I bore my jealousy so ill, 

And felt my bosom beat so bold, 


Seue-rePeTITION is almost invariably incident to 
men of genius, and constitutes a great element of 
theirpower. The difference between such men and 
ohers is not only in the importance of the truths 
vhich occur to them, but in the impression which a 
tuth makes, A great truth coming into the mind of 
i great man lives with him from that time forth, 
nites itself with his thoughts in all moods of his 
nind, reproduces itself in many combinations, passes 
fom him in sundry shapes, and according as his 
own mind is multiform and cognizant of many va- 
teties of mind and mood in others, this truth pro- 
weding from it thus repeatedly and variously, finds 
ices to one reader in the shape of a passage in an 
tihieal poem, to another in that of a sonnet—to 
oe in a form in which he can comprehend it in its 


tatire Scope and extent, to another, or to the same in 
tnother mood, in a form in which he can remember 
nd quote it. The same trath may have entered a 
thousand minds before, but the ordinary mind grew 
lied of it and dismissed it, whilst to the other its 
value a8. truth is more than its novelty as a thought, 
ves it an eternal freshness. It has been our 
god fortune to have listened to the conversation of 
peg the great writers of the present age, and we 
ve observed that they all repeated themselves more 
other men, and that this did in no respect de- 
tom the interest of their discourse, but rather 
. it, a8 what recurred often was what we most 
— todwell upon.— Quarterly Review for Decem- 
™ Art. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
Apeit, 1842,—Museum. 
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AJtho’ he might be six years old. 
Against the marble slab mine eyes 

Dwell fixt; and from below arise 
Thoughts, not yet cold nor mute, of thee 
It was their earliest joy to see. 
ae who had marcht o’er Minden’s plain, 

n thy young smile grew young again. 
That sivrn pe mained into en, il 
That father traced the line above.* 
His Roman soul used Roman speech, 
And taught (ah, thou too, thou didst teach !) 
How, soon as in our course we start, 
Death follows with uplifted dart. 

Jan. 5, 1842. 


2N 


* In cursu vite mors nobis instat. 
Sp. or Mae. 





THE DEATH-BLOW. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DEATH-BLOW. 


[For oot ger upon which the following relation is 
founded, see “* The Doctor,” vol. iii. p. 67.] 


« Come in, sir—come in, for God’s-sake—his re- 
verence is dead !” 

With such words was I accosted by the respect- 
able, white-haired parish clerk, as I passed by the 
rectory yesterday about noon. 

I had been taking a walk, and was returning home 
as usual past the wooden gate. It was one of those 
days in which the heaven seems anxious to make up 
with earth after their long winter quarrel, and to la- 
vish her smiles in proportion as she had been liberal 
of her frowns for many a previous month. The air 
smelt refreshing, the waters rippled merrily along, 
the young buds and leaves glowed a bright green, 
and wav d about on the light branches. The ground 
was moist and cool below, just caked over for plea- 
sant walking by the drying wind and the sun; the 
birds sung a jolly stave overhead, and I had just seen 
a luxurious trout meditating motionlessly under a 
bank, in the plenitude of enjoyment. _I felt disposed 
to forgive nature all that had past, and to accept her 
—— of a better future for me and for every thing 
else. 

My path, in returning, lay through the fields. I 
generally take the road at first starting, and, having 
accomplished my distance, make my way home 
again “across the country,” as a sportsman would 
say, having (in the same language) my little parish 
steeple to direct me inmy course. ‘The scenery about 
here is so much to my mind, so enchanting all the 
way, and all the associations so pleasing, that it is 
as good to me as a lesson in moral philosophy or a 
chapter in the Bible, when I am down-hearted or out 
of humour, to climb that hill by the hard, sparking, 
gritty road, and then face downwards over the fur- 
rows. 

As I looked towards home on such occasions, a 
steep hill to the right, about a mile off, was fringed 
with young trees, in the midst of which the parson- 
age lay,—modest and respectable as its occupant. 
A small stream ran at the bottom of the hill, flowing 
through the centre of the landscape off to the distant 
sea, and on the left bank the church stood, so enve- 
loped with trees and ivy that it required a practised 
eye to discover it in its green hiding-place, except 
when, as yesterday, the sun shines strong on the 
tower. Then a small portion of the wall, not yet 
cloaked up in its ivy mantle, comes out white against 
the trees, and attracts the eye. But at all times the 
church is ready to speak for itself, and to discover its 
retreat. Every quarter of an hour a set of chimes, 
very melodious and varied, sound through the valley, 
and announce the flight of time. A rich parishioner 
of the olden time too, had presented the church with 
some heavy bells, which are rung to this day, I be- 
lieve, “for the good of his Soul.”” Whether their 
being told by heretic hands has impaired their effica- 
cy, I know not; but they are made as much use of 
now as if each stroke were supposed to relieve him 
of a century of suffering. 

I had overtaken a child on my path—a smiling 


country girl, with a book in her hand: she was ga- 
thering flowers along the pathway. 

«* Where are you going, child?” I said, as I pass- 
ed her. 

“ To the minister’s, sir,” she replied, raising her- 





self up from a bunch of cowsli : 
para PS, and dropping a 

“What! have you a task to say, and are you loi. 
tering and amusing yourself, ins y 
morn Finer 3 gy f, instead of going on 

The child coloured and said :—* I—T came awy 
from home five minutes too soon, that I might 7 
a few flowers for the good old gentleman, as | » 
he likes them.” 

Happy man! I exclaimed, as I went : 
the child to er her nosegay. = leasing 

As I approached the parsonage, the path led me 
between two palings, with hedges and a sh 
on either side :—the butterflies whirled t the 
air, and I drove on before me a swarm of sma’ birds, 
which rose ever and anon like flies from the hedge, 
and settled some twenty yards farther on. There 
was a spring ia the season, a cheerful stir in the 
scene, which, united to the effect produced on wy 
mind by the artless answer of the school-girl, and a 
sort of half-acknowledged influence that steals im. 
perceptibly over one’s heart, as it comes within the 
penumbra of piety and worth, set me completely a 
ease, and for a moment deposed the truth from its ex. 
alted and overshadowing place within me, raising in 
its stead a visionary Tree of Life, from whose 
branches hung the fruits of happiness and immortal- 
ity. In such a mood was | when I arrived at the 
good man’s gate, and was accosted with the wonds— 

“Sir, sir—HE IS DEAD!” 

I stopped, and laid hold of the gate-post. A faint- 
ness had siezed me as the words met my eat—foritis 
when one is lulled into such a deceitful calm as! 
have been describing that the blow of bad tidings 
strikes heaviest on the heart. As soon as I had re. 
covered myself a little, I walked straight in, without 
saying a word. The little pebble paved porch led 
to a small hall, and on the right was the clergyman’s 
bedroom. I was advancing to the door as a matter 
of course, when the clerk motioned me towards the 
left—into his study. I entered; and never shall | 
forget the sight that presented itself. Immediately 
opposite to the door was an old scrutoire, with the 
upper fold turned down, and the drawers many of 
them open, with papers, strewed about ; and beside 
it, close to the window, sat my honoured friend the 
pastor, in his easy chair, dead. His profile was & 
wards me, and as he reclined with his back to the 
window, the mid-day sun of the spring shone white 
on his whited hairs and bloodless bald head. His 
face was as calm as an infant’s dream; bat it wis 
the calmness of the grave—no one for an instant 
could fancy that he slept. There are, I have sl 
ways thought, distinctions between slumber aud 
death so clear in all cases, that the heart is never {a 
a moment deceived. Where there has been affection 
for the living, a glance is sufficient to show that it 
tercourse must now be exchanged for memory. There 
is no feeling common to the contemplation of the one 
and the other. ‘They stand as separate as won 
and the grave, the sheet and the shroud, time 
eternity. I had seen my friend asleep more than 
once—I now saw him different. I could not enter 
into particulars—but it was not the same | rd 
The shadow of death hung over him, though ia 
very eye of the sun—the coldness of death froxe " 
gaze, in that balmy summer hour—the yo. pr 
death seemed to point from beside him, pte 
mute motion forbid me to advance. There! 
stood, I know not how long, icebound to the spo 
The chamber was still, the flies oang in the Pa 
and the low embers of an expiring fire ticked 
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ese minute sounds seemed to become 
pon and a —_ instant. I felt that I could not 
tie upon the visitation of God. At length the 
man who had ushered me so far, came up behind 
ad nd tocching me gently, entreated me to go in, 
"i make some examination into the cause and man- 
of the good man’s death. Thus urged, 1 ad- 
ol into the room, and sat down on a chair at the 
her side of the serutoire, and nearly opposite to the 
while the clerk stood near me, looking re- 
ully, but with much anxiety, in my face. 1 
ipoked at the desk, which was of an antique fashion 
wi workmanship, and saw that many letters, ap- 
y of an old date, had been recently opened, 
and the drawers pulled out to the very back. One 
is particular, it appeared to me, had been altogether 
enored out of its place, and on looking closer, a 
gull seeret drawer behind had been come at, and 
yqoved. It appeared that he had been engaged in 
ming over all the contents of the secretary, and I 
eneived that perhaps his attitude in doing so might 
igre driven the blood to his head, or it was even 
pusible that the contents of old forgotten letters, the 
remembrance of cherished and lost friends, might have 
w powerfully affected his sensitive frame. A 
t struck me—robbers! 

«Where is his servant?” I cried, **Old Rachel, 
rhogenerally used to be in the way?” 

«All I can say, sir, is, that I came in about five 
ninutes before I called to you, and, as usual, found 
iz door on the latch, when, entering the room, I 
ar—what you see now. Rachel was nothere, and 
ere was not a person about.” 

“Very odd,” said I, musingly; “but we shall 
won know all.” 

At this moment there were steps heard upon the 
lit pared approach to the porch, and the next the 
rspectably attired Rachel appeared within the room 
dor, with a basket on her arm, her wrinkled face 
sill hale with the flush of exercise and honesty. 
Ste dropt a court’sy to me the first thing, and was 
then approaching her master, when suddenly both 
beans flew up a she staggered a step 
tckwards, turning deadly pale, and screamed— 

“0 merciful God, what is this ?”’ 

I repented of the suspicion of the minute before 
fom the bottom of my heart. 

The clerk briefly explained to her the state in 
which he had found things, and in return, when she 
hand utterance coherently, we gained from her that 
she had gone into the neighbouring village about two 
hows before, to make the usual daily purchases, 
kaving her master, as she thought, busied about the 
won for the next day, Sunday ; though she said, 
"hea she removed his breakfast some hours pre- 
‘iously, she had remarked that she had never seen 
tim before with sach a quantity of papers out before 
tim. He generally wrote with the old Bible alone 
side him. In going out of the room he called her 
back, and told her, if she met Dr. ——, the physi- 
“am, in the village where she went, to inform him 
ttat he would be glad to see him that day, if pos- 
tle. “But not,” he added, if he has any urgent 
ase to attend to. 

Pi. bless thee, Rachel, and speed thee in thy 


These last words, she said, he spoke with a so- 
ty which made her turn round, but he had re- 

his occupation as before. The recollection 

of the tone in which he had spoken, however, made 
ter to go beyond her master’s orders, and 
she did not meet the physician, she called at his 
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house, and requested he would come to see him in 
the course of the afternoon, explaining her fears of 
his being unwell, and what they arose from. Dr. 

had commended her thoughtfulness, and pro- 
mised to follow her to the rectory almost immedi- 
ately. 

“But I’m wasting time here,’ she continued, 
‘*when I might be hurrying him. Let me run and 
meet him. Who knows but the mercy of God 
might have left a spark we could rekindle ?” 

o saying, the old domestic quitted the room, and 
was heard — hastily across the little plat, with- 
out, and running down the lane. 

I now rose, and went over to the remains of my 
friend. He sat in an attitude as easy as if he was 
in conversation with me. His hair, thin and white, 
(for he was above seventy years of age,) fell upon 
the collar of a greyish morning-gown, which was 
wrapped loosely round him. His spectacles lay on 
the desk, and one of his elbows rested upon the stuff- 
ed arm of the old easy chair, his hand being turned 
down towards the inside. That white, nervous, me- 
lancholy hand, overpowered by my feelings, I took 
in mine,—but at the moment I touched its marble 
surface, something fell out of it which had been held 
there in death—1 took it up, and beheld to my aston- 
ishment the miniature representation of an exquisitely 
beautiful female face, done in the richest enamel, and 
set in what appeared to be the inner side of a large 
oldfashioned locket! 

Good God! was it possible? Could the pulses 
of that heart that had breasted the storms of trial in 
every shape of severity, now be stopped by the tonch 
of a remembrance—a shadow? I stood » with 
the portrait in my hand, looking alternately at its 
lineaments, and his expressive but changeless fea- 
tures, and a tide of conjectures, fancies, and surmises 
rushed through my mind, none of them sufficiently 
substantial to be indulged long. ‘The deceased had 
passed a singularly retired and recluse life since I 
had known him, and that had been for many years. 
What his previous history was I scarcely knew. I 
had heard he had been a man of the world, and mar- 
ried ; but it was in so completely different a character 
that I had learned to view him, that this information 
had worn out of my recollection almost entirely, and 
I had seldom heard it spoken of by the few common 
acquaintances we had. Few indeed were his asso- 
ciates in all. He lived in that state of rigid seclu- 
sion which extends itself inwards to the recesses of 
the heart. There the chambers of sympathy were as 
seldom trodden by the footsteps of friendship as his 
a floor was by his nearest neighbours. All day 

ong he had his tasks—to relieve, to tend, to instruct, 
to cherish ; but he sought not the recreation of a so- 
cial hour to reward all this—he retired from doing 
ood within himse]f—his relaxation was in solitude. 
Not but he enjoyed the warm attachment of many an 
honest heart—witness the devotion of his female at- 
tendant—the heartdrawn tears of the venerable clerk, 
and above all, the firm and devoted friendship of Dr. 
. to say nothing of my own humble affection; 

but he was content with earning and deserving this, 
without allowing his own heart to expand in confi- 
dential sympathy to the overtures of intimacy so 
anxiously and repeatedly thrown out: to say he re- 
pelled us would be too much—but he only received 
and acknowledged all we had to offer, and seemed 
to hold back his heart, not in coldness, but for fear it 
should betray itself in the expression of some pent- 
up suffering, or the breach of some rigid self-disci- 
pline. Hence we were content to love and tocultivate 
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tivate him in this way: we knew that it was pleasing 
to him to be loved; a thousand things showed us 
that he was formed to appreciate the blessings of the 
affections—his solicitous and thoughtful respect for 
the feelings of the humble—his unaffected anxiety to 
please and gratify children—his charitable allowance 
for the failings and absurdities of those about him— 
all this bespoke the capability of affection—the 
ower of being a kind neighbour, a devoted friend. 
Ve took him therefore as he was, and cultivated 
him with more affectionate interest from the convic- 
tion that he hung back in the harness of life, and had 
powers unexercised, both of heart and head, for the 
more ambitious and recognised purposes of existence. 
In the case of the physician, indeed, he seemed to 
assume a different hele altogether. Their mu- 
tual confidence appeared unbounded; they had no 
secrets—no reserve between themselves. When the 
old clergyman appeared most distant and inscrutable 
to others, his brow would relax when he appeared, 
he would grasp his hand with a smile, and they 
would retire into the study together. They were much 
of an age. They were the oldest men in the parish, 
both of them—I think I might safely say they were 
the best too. It was supposed they indulged in a 
common taste for literary pursuits; for the doctor 
was always loud in commendation of his friend’s ta- 
lents, and in lamenting what the world had lost in 
not being supplied with the lucubrations of his brain. 
Some laid this to the score of old friendship, but the 
doctor was such a sensible man, that the best-judg- 
ing of their neighbours were inclined to enter into his 
regrets rather than sneer at his partiality. 
hese seasons of literary activity on the part of 
the rector, however, seemed rather the occasionally 
recurring fits of an enthusiasm which had long spent 
itself or been overmastered, than the encouraged 
employment or even recreation of his latter years. 
The sentiment of his mind and the feeling of his 
heart was religion—the —— of his life, virtue. 
In proportion as he denied himself the indulgence of 
** sweet converse” and allowable happiness, did he 
study to promote the social enjoyment of those, es- 
pecially the poor, around him—while the bent of his 
powers was directed towards the chief object, their 
everlasting happiness. How he pursued his plan, 
some might have objected to; but he found it suc- 
ceeded best after trying many experiments in the 
service of his little village church. He laid compa- 
ratively little stress on public preaching; he made 
his sermons plain and short, and avoided an attempt 
to excite as he would the administering a dram in 
cases of exhaustion; but he urged the necessity of 
prayer—prayer in all its forms—public, family, and 
private; and he read our service in so singularly im- 
pressive a manner, that I have rarely seen the young- 
est amongst his congregation wandering with his eyes 
round the church during the time the liturgy was 
reading. He took especial care to supply all his 
parishioners with Bibles, and told them that it was 
there they were to look for sermons. His discourses 
had generally for their object to set the congregation 
upon ny md into some practical doctrines to be found 
in the Bible, and he kept his own view often unex- 
plained for a Sunday or two, in order that he might 
converse with its members in the mean time singly, 
and get their opinions in this way out of them, or at 
least beget an interest in the inquiry. As the con- 
gregation was principally composed of the hambler 
classes, he could do this at market or in the fields, 
or in the larger cottages, where they occasionally 
met by appointment. He considered that his best 
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sermons were preached in this wa 
| formality of pulpit eloquence rather pt. adr 
lured such peasants as were about him, Whethe, 
he was right or not in these views, confident Iam 
that he was sincere, and I know he was successfy] 
He was a singular man, no doubt; and in such there 
are some things generally to be found which will 
challenge question: but oh, poor man! his self-to,. 
turings and severe disciplines might have been dis. 
nsed with far better than the labours and efforts of 
is life for the good of others. 

I know not how long I might have gone on with 
these musings, if I had not been interrupted by the 
sound of a heavy step on the pavement outside, | 
looked up, and saw the worthy doctor’s venerable 
figure rapidly approaching the door. 

next moment he was in the room, and goi 

up to the body, seized the hand with one of his, lay. 
ing the other on the forehead. It was enough—he 
saw, professionally, what I had already discovered 
by instinct. His friend was stone dead and cold, 
and had been so long. The silent tears rolling 
down his aged cheeks. If there is an overwhelming 
sight in the world, it is to see an old man in tears, 
The doctor’s was one of those blessed dispositions 
which sometimes appear, as if it were, to shake our 
faith in the doctrine of the original conformation of 
all men being equally distorted from the right. It 
would be hard to make a person believe that New 
and this man were born morally alike; for it seemed 
as if he could scarcely, with his countenance, and 
his frame, and his voice, be other than he was, Be 
nevoleice was spread like a i op across his 
forehead—manliness and vigour had evidently growa 
up with and outlasted his frame; and the eye that 
now melted, but generally shone clear with a strong 
happy light, ool never have leered with malice or 

uailed with poltroonery in boyhood. He was in- 
deed full of the milk of human kindness, open asthe 
light, and gentle as the waving of a great tree. Ac- 
customed as he was to scenes of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and acting invariably the part of thé calm and 
collected though feeling adviser on such occasions, 
Thad not looked to see him overcome ; and now that 
I perceived it, I felt at once how vain it would be for 
me to throw in the ordinary words of consolation. 
The Master having failed in his own line, it were 
presumption the Pupil attempting to assist him. 
went up to him and seizing his hand in silence, held 
out to him the miniature I had taken from beside the 
dead man. He took it, and seizing up his glass, 
gazed at it for many minutes with an intenseness 
that almost startled me. I led him to the ebair | 
had been sitting in. He sat down as I had done, 
right opposite to the remains of his friend, and laying, 
his hat on the floor beside him, placed his elbows on 
the arms of the chair, and gazed earnestly in hisface,. 
drawing a pair of old black gloves back and forward 
through his hand all the time. I moved away, 
stood against the mantel-piece ; for I saw that the poor 
man was deeply affected. There was @ = 
smile in his face, which those who have studied 
expression of the human countenance will, at times, 
recognise as denoting intense regret—a eS 
which the dark current of sorrow may be said to + 
flowing among the pleasant fields of wires. tt 
even in its bitterness reflecting something © ied 
brightness of its banks. At length, as I expec 
and hoped, he burst inte a passion of tears, weeping 
long and unrestrainedly, as if from a full ieee 
nor was it till after he had given free vena 
ings in this way that I ventured to address hit. 
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remember in what phrase I did so. I do 
he memory ever retains accurately the de- 
tation or excitement—suffice it to say, that 


T cannot 
pot think ¢ 


end he knew something of the story of the 
p [had at last questioned him directly on the 


rit ad he replied to me nearly in the ollowing 


wa us sit down, young man, where we are, 
yhile the impression of this sad event is fresh in our 
ninds, and the features of the departed retain a trace 
of the power, and intelligence, and sweetness of hu- 
manity, and devote a few minutes to the story of one, 
who in life and in death has been equally a victim to 
rong and strange feelings. I can scarcely bring 
ny mind to bear upon the subject yet, so sudden 
have been the ¢wo events that have come upon me 
this morning—what has been Jost, and what has been 
‘und. Listen, and take warning by the tale. 

I knew that man in early life. He was as much 
asharer in the pleasures of the world as most young 
wen are, though there was something in his most 
tivial actions that showed an under current of power 
—some motive from a source deeper than mere frivo- 
lity, An earnestness in his words—a decided and 
somewhat prejudiced way of viewing every thing, 
and a determination in whatever he did, marked to 
nethe man likely in after life to do and to suffer much. 
Having taken a degree, he went to travel, previous 
adopting some yet unchosen profession. A year 
was the term proposed at first for his absence, but 
that year was lengthened to five, daring which pe- 
fod did not once hear of him. When he did re- 
tum, it was not single. Look at this picture, sir: 
he brought that home with him, and her whose like- 
mss it was along with it. A foreign artist of emi- 
nence executed it, and to this day the colours are as 
vivid as when I first looked upon it, forty-five years 
go. Beautiful as it is, it fell short of the original. 
A more lovely exotic, 1 suppose, never-was trans- 
planted from the sunny soil of Italy to our northern 
dime; and she seemed, moreover, to have escaped 
the faults and follies for which her countrywomen 
ae sometimes remarked, in our eyes atleast. It 
was at Florence he had met Helena. At the time he 
retarned, and I saw them, they had been two years 
married; and a lovely infant hung between them, con- 
necting them as it were, still more closely by the blend- 
ed resemblance of both, and completing the happy 
family group. Little, sir, do we know where to recog- 
nise the seeds of future happiness. I envied them, I 
confess, and could with difficulty understand the allot- 
ment which condemned me to lonely toil, and admit- 
ted a fellow-creature to a blessedness scarcely 
consistent with the burthen of heaven’s monitory 
communications to man. 

Thave said that our friend was naturally preju- 
diced and decided : he was thoroughly national, and 
daring his college course had been scarcely willing to 
admit that liberal cosmopolite spirit into his mind, 
which is one of the best effects of an extended edu- 
cation, Hence it was that I wondered at his having 
selected for his wife one who must have stood op- 
posed to all those constitutional prejudices, and to 
amalgamate in feeling with whom he must have cut 
away and sent adrift many a bias and humour he 

held fast against the whole stream of liberal 
Studies, I rejoiced, therefore, to see of what use 
uring over another page in the book of life had 

t, and took it as a good omen of the decisive evi- 

hy = given of his conversion. me a 
Yer, that both had agreed on being ghly 
English, now that they were on English ground ; and 
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as a proof of his determination not to allow his fo- 
reign connexion to interfere with his plans in life, he 
commenced at once preparing himse]f for the church. 
Ilis income was small, and he had the prospect of a 
tolerable living, this very parish, at the death of the 
then incumbent, at the time an old man, as one in- 
ducement to him to choose that profession. 

With this object in view, he rented a small! plea- 
sant house in the neighbourhood of the university, and 
set with all dilligence about his divinity studies. At 
this time I occasionally visited him, and could not 
but observe the anxiety with which he laboured to 
encourage and strengthen in the mind of his wife a 
taste and relish for rural life in England. _ The dig- 
nity and usefulness of the female character in this 


| country were frequently descanted on by him in a 


manner that, without a hint of the kind thrown out, 
might be fancied a sort of tacit disapproval of the 
manners elsewhere, though I saw no sign of its be- 
ing so taken. The fair Helena adapted herself with 
the sweetest pliency to the novel state in which she 
found herself placed, and seemed determined that, as 
far as sincerity of intention could do it, she would 
make herself every thing that her situation required. 
Her dress, which, on their first arrival had partaken 
of somewhat of the graceful richness of the countries 
she had left, was now severely plain: even the tresses 
which had hung iy heavy profusion over her neck 
and shoulders, were drawn rigidly back, and con- 
fined behind her head; and every household office 
was gone about with almost too scrupulous anxiety, 
as if to show that she was determined to exhibit to 
him and every one how little Italian and how tho- 
roughly English she was. This gratified her hus- 
band, who however, the more she devoted herself to 
housewifery, the more scrupulously remarked any 
accidental deviation from the system, as if his con- 
stant purpose was to detect some clinging J/aly about 
her. There was something harassing in this, and 
unpleasant to a third party ; but it showed me that 
the character of the man remained intrinsically the 
same, and that he felt to that moment that he done 
violence to secretly nourished prejudices in the step 
he had taken. Still, his love was unchanged—in- 
deed, their mutual attachment was excessive; and it 
could hardly be said that a cloud the bigness of a 
man’s hand ever appeared in their domestic horizon. 

It was about this time my friend first showed me 
this portrait. I was then on terms of intimacy with 
him, equal almost to what I have latterly enjoyed. 
Though having already obtained a medical diploma, 
{ remained at the university without intending even- 
tually to practise there; so, except for study, my 
time was on my hands, and a large portion of it was 
passed at the divinity student’s country house. He told 
me the miniature was  remagee by her for him with- 
out the knowledge of her family, at a time when 
matters were yet doubtful between them, and was 
the first token of her love. As such, he said, it had 
a value in his eyes which even the fearful depth of 
his attachment to her would, by itself, have failed to 
give; and as the obtaining it was the first earnest of 
the blessedness of procuring her heart, so he should 
consider the chance or event that robbed him of it the 
gloomiest omen of coming ills. 

As he spoke, his face assumed a darker hue—he 
almost trembled as he held it in his clasp, and his 
words proceeded from his lips low and indistinct 
with emotion. Such was ever the way with him, 
when on any subject that absorbed him. His feel- 
ings rose within him in such fearful strength, as to 
overmaster his frame, and almost to paralyze it. I 
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endeavoured to account for this over-excitement, 
mental and bodily, in a philosophical way, and referred 
it, I remember, to a disposition which had too rigidly 
staked itself down within certain fixed points, and 
was ever and anon — rudely to the verge of the 
limit it had assigned itself. The mind that will ride 
out the gale of life must allow itself a long length of 
cable, and be able to give way to circumstances to 
the last fathom that principle will admit. 

« My good fellow,” said he, one day as we walk- 
ed arm in arm down the high street ; 4 o~ me your 
opinion with frankness on a subject I have lately 
thought much about; you know my plans—you 
know my circumstances: do you think the latter are 
such as to render the former feasible? In other 
words, am I, or am I not a fool to think ofa village 
parsonage with my feelings and hers ?” 

This question, put so suddenly and so directly, 
puzzled me not a little. I felt all the difficulty of a 
man who has actually put the very same query to 
himself, without receiving any satisfactory answer. 
Besides, I knew, though from the manner in which 
it was put it was plain that a doubt of his pradence 
had more than once crossed his own mind, that any 
advice of mine would now come too late, and only 
determine one of his disposition the more stub- 
bornly to carry out the projects he had originally 
formed, though he should make cirenmstancee and 
fate itself bend to his purpose. I therefore contented 
myself with an evasive reply, and endeavoured to 
turn the subject into another channel. It would not 
do, however; his feelings were too much wrought 
up, his mind too full of doubt and perplexity to be so 
easily diverted. He spoke much and vehemently ; 
he explained his principles, he acknowledged his 
prejudices—acknowledged them, not as sentiments 
to be discouraged, but to be defended and acted upon. 
He said he had a deep-rooted admiration for English 
simplicity and English morality; he was born to it, 
he would die with it. He had gone into other lands, 
and was only the more confirmed in his opinions. 
All that was real abroad was lax, all that seemed 
good was hollow. It was amidstsuch scenes and in 
such an atmosphere he had met with his Helena, 
and from the first moment he saw her he had deter- 
mined to remove her, and transplant her into the soil 
of dignity and virtue. She was intact amidst conta- 
gion, and so young, that even principles might be 
formed within her. Habits might yet be acquired so 
as to become nature, and nationality be attained in 
an adopted country. He saw this mixed with ar- 
dent cad guileless affection in his youthful disciple, 
and married her. He said that he had attained his 
highest happiness—he had not a syllable, a breath 
of complaint against her, she was almost more per- 
fect than mortal could be; his anxiety was not on 
her account—at least not on account of any thing that 
conduct of hers could influence, but about the natural 
effect of what he had done, and was going to do; 
whether it was or was not in the possibility of things, 
that what he had projected could turn out bepiie, 
considering the circumstances of the parties. 

I now began to suspect—and it was the first time 
that a suspicion of the kind had crossed my mind— 
that he had some specrfie ground or cause of dissatis- 
faction which was at the bottom of all this, and my rea- 
son was the very pains he took to assure me that there 
were none. However, I Anew nothing, and it was 
not my business to suppose what conjecture alone 
could suggest. Taking his words, then, as they 
were meant, I replied to him as I best could, taking 
care to drop a hint that he must neither expect nor 





exact too much, and that as she had sacrificed 
country, — her nature, to him, he must and 
every reasonable allowance and ind 

cudh aan called for. uigence, where 

Thus our conversation ended for the time: but 
from that hour, I saw that happiness was not a cer 
tainty for them, and from that hour did I Tepent + 
from my soul of the murmurings that had escaped me 
against a partial providence. T walked home mood 
and thonghtful. In my heart I pitied both parties, 
I knew that they loved each other passionately but 
that very conviction deepened my fears for them: for 
even love cannot always overcome the rooted reju- 
dices of some dispositions ; and when, like a rock in 
the midst of a river, it opposes them, the fury of the 
collision is only inevensed by the depth and strength 
of the current. 

The very next day, as I was sitttng in my cham. 
ber intent upon my studies, there was a knockat my 
door, and Helena entered the room. She was dress. 
ed, as was her custom, with ve-like simplicity, 
and wore a thick veil, which effectually screened her 
from observation, as indeed was necessary, her coun- 
tenance being so brilliantly beautiful that a glimpse 
of it might have exposed her when alone to a cariosi- 
ty which would not probably have been easily satis- 
fied. She dropped on a seat, and told me she had 
walked all the way from the country to speak to me, 
I divined her object at once, and felt in the uncom- 
fortable position of a person who has without his 
own concurrence been chosen by both parties as un- 
pire in a question which never yet has been settled 
by arbitration. 

In all the sweeping eloquence of her country, not 
weakened by breaking against the difficulties of an 
imperfectly spoken language, she poured out the 
story of her life and her passion. There was a fer- 
vour in her ideas and a poetry in her words that par- 
took of the sublime, and in speaking of her husband 
her eye kindled with enthusiasm. She then related 
his schemes for the future, her delight, and her ef- 
forts to further them. I had been learning, she said, 
what I was to do, and how I was to live, and my 
only earthly forward views were in the parsonage 
house. I was obliged to pe it, for I had never 
seen one, but that was easily done, for it was where 
he was to live; all the rest of the picture | filled 
vaguely up, content with any back ground which 
would throw him forward. I think, sir, I was sue- 
ceeding; for indeed I longed to learn, and he him- 
self said 1 was not slow. He told me we should 


have many poor around us; I rejoiced at this, for 
the poor are the same to the rich in every country; 
charity and gratitude are citizens of all lands; and 
I could understand the language of misery from any 
mouth. I was glad to hear of the poor—my own 
rank I might be slow to understand, but they would 


he intelligible, and companions at o: ough com- 
panions I never thought of, unless they were foreed 
upon me, for he is my companion, and no one need 
have, nor indeed can enjoy, more than one. Well, 
sir, you have heard him sometimes, perhaps, 
fault with me, and expect his Helena to be more En- 
glish than she is, and I sometimes thought I ought 
to be gratified when he did so, for it showed that he 
conceived me capable of all the lofty virtues and feel- 
ings he describes in his countrywomen; at least 
never will I complain of his disappointment at my 
not being perfection. I am proud of his setting the 
standard so high, and yet choosing me. I he 
that time and my constant efforts would produce 
desired effect at last, and that by the time we 
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ful village destined for us, I should be 
ee competent rah my duty in the station my 
oes and my God had allotted me. Judge then, 
sir, of my consternation, when on his return to the 
country yesterday evening, he entered the room in a 
sate of great agitation, and told me that at last he 
had ae his mind, and meant to discontinue his 
divinity studies altogether! Here the unfortunate 
Helena burst into an agony of tears, and I felt that 
sivering at the heart which is the result of a com- 
bined blow upon the feelings and the nerves, alarm 
ani sorrow at once. I had not a word to say. She 
implored me to expostulate—to act as mediator— 
to interfere in some way, with a view to at least un- 
destanding his grievances and his ultimate inten- 
tions; for he had kept both of them from her, having 
remained in a state of silent agitation all that eve- 
ning, nor had he once closed his eyes during the 
night. What could I do? It was as hopeless a 
case as ever was dealt with, for there was nothing 
tangible on either side. He had made no complaint, 
wthad she any grievance; and yet they were on 
the high road to misery. His determined yet con- 
stientions mode of acting it would be impossible to 
le him was the result of prejudice; he had all 
the facts he relied on to bring forward, whereas an 
nt could only have recourse to general princi- 

ples, which he would be sure to quarrel with. 

Icannotenter into the details of this miserable period; 
a conversation I had with him soon after this visit, 
(lorby her request he was not informed that she had 
consulted me,) was productive of some good, certainly, 
for he resumed his studies, and eventually completed 
them;—meantime I was called away to the metropo- 
lis, and in the multitude of avocations and distrac- 
tions which absorb the mind and occupy the time of 
ayoung man struggling forward in a profession, I 
amin lost sight of my friend for some time. 

The occurrence, however, which eventually con- 
nected me with the family and its fortunes for life 
wis my being appointed to this infirmary, situated 
inthe very parish which he had originally expected, 
and which had in the meantime fallen to him by the 
death of the incumbent. I came down from my con- 
fined and smoky apartment in the metropolis, with a 
heart that expanded every league that advanced me 
farther into the country. By the time I arrived here 
it was quite full, and I lost not a moment in seeking 
out my old acquaintance and class-fellow the rector 
—feeling that with him, as with a youthful friend, I 
could disburthen it of the load of happiness. As I 
approached the door my career was checked by cer- 
tain misgivings which had not started up till then; 
the strange scenes I had witnessed between them 
now rose to my mind, and it was with a certain de- 
gree of hesitation that I asked the servant for his 
master and mistress. It seemed as if the domestic 
partook of my embarrassment. He said his master 
Was from home, and his mistress was—was—not in 

e way, 

“But, perhaps, to Dr. ” 

“Tam afraid, sir. Perhaps you could call when 
my master was at home ?”” 

“Oh, certainly ?”” I exclaimed, and was about to 

ve my name, when a door—this docr—opened, 
and the unfortunate Helena ran out— 

“My dear Dr. ——, is this you again? How are 
yout Have you been well? Oh! he will be so de- 

ted to see you!” 

She led me into this room, while the servant 
mondily shut the door, and asked in the most ani- 
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mated way after my welfare, about my plans, pros- 
ects, and hopes, and seemed overjoyed to hear that 
was to be their neighbour once more. 


“T have suffered, doctor—and my poor child, En- 
tico—but you know all that—no matter—you will 
be in time to cure me, perhaps; but I think not.” 
So saying, she raised on me her large dark inquiring 
oye and then I saw, for the first time, that she was 
t 


** Good God t madam, you must have been suffer- 
ing much. Has—has ——1?” The question died 
upon my lips, for I saw that she looked as if she 
would not hear or say anything now. I therefore 
merely said, how delighted I was that I had come to 
her neighbourhood, and that I hoped she would at- 
tend to herself, and follow the advice cf one whe 
would do his best to reinstate her in health. The 
change had, in effect, started me into voluntecring 
aid before it was sought for. Alas, she was altered! 
her beauty was now removed to the detached fea- 
tures, between which disease had scooped out the 
hollows of premature age; the glowing tints of the 
sunny south were exchanged for the dark paleness 
of foreign delicacy, and the vivacity of her first years 
seemed confined to the still lustrous eye, without 
engaging the whole of a once elastic frame in joyous 
sympathy. My heart, already excited with old feel- 
ings and reminiscences, now well nigh burst within 
me, and | scarcely knew how to keep up an appear- 
ance before her. She talked of her parish, her poor, 
her household, all in a hasty and nervous strain, 
with florid and feverish earnestness; and she seemed 
with studiousness, to avoid any allusion to former 
scenes, and above all to former conversations and 
topics. All was the present or future to her. 
She spoke of schemes, and systems, and projects, 
with volubility, going from one thing to another, 
asking question after question, and scarcely waiting 
for an answer, which she certainly did not attend to 
or retain, before she put another. In short, I felt 
sorry that I had gone in, and anxious for a decent 
opportunity of taking my departure. 

n the midst of this, the rector himself arrived. 
He came up to me with some of the cordiality of 
earlier times, and welcomed me to his parish. He 
too, was much altered, care-worn and haggard; his 
figure and» face had both shrank to half their former 
dimensions, while the latter had assumed an air of 
rigid imperiousness, not quite foreign to its original 
character, but strengthened and exaggerated. Its 
gravity was remarkable—-no circumstance, not the 
first sight of a long absent friend, could raise the 
faintest twilight of a smile upon it; the expression 
was as if life was too serious a concern to allow of 
its unbending for an instant. He had taken m 
hand with emotion, and welcomed me with muc 
feeling ; but it was the feeling which said, here you 
have come to see what wretched creatures we are— 
not a glimpse of the sunshine of by-gone days cross- 
ed that overshadowed countenance: he seemed to 
have got within the cloud of some overwhelming 
thoughts. 

I observed this with an anxiety which acted u 
me, however, differently from what the same feel- 
ing had done before. I had studied and I had ob- 
served much since I had seen them last, and what 
was more, I had practised much; and a determina- 
tion and decision and promptitude of action I pos- 
sessed now at once suggested the necessity of active 
measures. 

* Did you find my wife alone, sir?’ abruptly ex- 
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ciaimed the clergyman, after his first greetings were 
over, and he had darted a hasty glance of inquiry at 
her, met by a deprecating look. 

* Alone, sir,” said I. “ Why?” 

* Oh, yes,”’ interrupted Helena; “ that is—he was 
not coming in, but I heard his voice, and I recog- 
nized it, and I knew you would have been sorry 


had he not seen either of as.” 


«Yes, yes, certainly,” exclaimed he, “ you did 
quite right there. Sorry, indeed, I should have been 
if my old friend had been turned from my door. 
You, I suppose, have been gay and happy in the 
midst of the world. We, you know, have retired, 
as was our duty, and led what to one of my dispo- 
sition is the happiest life of any, the English country 
life. Usefulness and obscurity are the true secrets. 








You will now have to embrace the latter, and to put 
up with her uninviting aspect, at the same time that 
you must court the former. To you it will bea 
descent, and, therefore, a trial—to me, to us, I mean, 
it was but an exchange.” 

I did not remain long with them; and when I 
had retired I went directly to the parish clerk, the 
old man outside, for information resprcting the fa- 
mily, and the events that had happened since they 
came there. I heard all in a few words—unhappi- 
ness and gloom had settled over them; she, with all 
her efforts, was not by nature shaped for the routine 
of duty he had proposed for her, and he exacted more 
in proportion as she performed less ; the consequence 
of which was, in her, (though her obedience remained 
unaltered) a system of concealment or dissimulation, 
and an attempt, at last, to throw herself upon the friend- 
ship and sympathy of others, some of the foreigners 
of her own family. A year before, her father had come 





over from Italy and remained the winter months with 
them : it was supposed things had not gone on well, 
for his departure had been very sudden, and they had | 
not since spoken of him to any one. Since then 
they had lost their only child, and it were hard to | 
say which had suffered most on the occasion; but | 
the constitution of the wife had proved the weaker, 
and she was now supposed to be almost past cure. | 
‘God bless his reverence,” said this man, * his | 
heart is with his wife; but he will not let her be, 
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which have cut it down to its present i 
cealed by massive overshadowings fin, eee 
near the high road ; and often, on retiring from visit. 
ing my patients in that direction after nightfall, had 
I observed a large white ow] flit out from the shade 
of the ivy and skim silently round the ruin, 

One night, when the moon was shining brightly 
on the hard road, I was, as usual, returning on foot 
towards the village, and on approaching the 
looked about for my old acquaintance, the owl, He 
was not there however, but the next moment I say 
him at some distance off at the other side of the toad 
against some trees. It was the first time I had me. 
marked him so far from the ruin, and I had 
as I came up to it to survey the place more atten. 
tively, when I heard a step, cracklin among the dry 
thistles and weeds under the wall. lacing myself 
in the shadow of a tree that hung over the road, | 
could observe without being observed, and afer 
waiting a moment, the person appeared in the {all 
moonlight out from the angle of the building. J 
sir, of my surprise, when I perceived it was the re- 
tor! He was advancing with his hands clasped, 
and his eyes turned to heaven as if in , 
while the intense agony of his brow showed that if 
prayer it was, it was like the prayer of “ such as be 
sorrowful.” He proceeded forward towards the 
road, and emerging upon it at a small gate, he took 
the way to the village at a slow and languid pare. 
Providence seemed to have presented to me the sea 
son for doing what was in my heart. I followed, not 
precipitately, but as if I had not observed that there 
was a traveller before me. As soon as he heard the 
step, he looked round for an instant, and crew to the 
side of the road, evidently with the intention of al- 
lowing the person who followed him, whoever it 
might be, to pass without recognizing him. As] 
came up with him, I looked aside, and exclaimed— 
“Good God, my friend, you out at this time of 
night!’ He started, but the next moment put his 
arm in mine, and we walked on together. 

Earnest at first, vehement afterwards was our con- 
verse :—I spoke with openness and decision. | did 
not palliate matters,—I knew he needed to have his 
eyes opened. I spoke to him as no one but a man 


but must be always either commanding or reproving exactly in my situation could have done—an old 
her, so that, poor heart, she is anxious about every | friend—a friend long unconnected with the parties, 
footstep she takes and every word she utters, instead | and therefore unprejudiced, a professional man, * 
of leaving them to nature. A man may school his | former confidant. As we proceeded, the moon had 
wife too much, though she be stranger-like—not but | become obscured, we had struck off the road, and by 
that he would go to the world’s length for her, that I | the time we had arrived at the enclosed part of the 
know, but that is not it; it would be better, perhaps, | path between the palings, the darkness was such 
if he didn’t go the garden’s length after her every | that we could scarcely have proceeded without the 


minute, but leave her to her own outlandish, kind, | guidance of the enclosure at either side to direct us.” 
| Reader! it was between these palings | had 
ed the birds and the butterflies an hour ago! 

“ Our road was too short for our words,—we went 
back ; and made several turns of this enclosed path. 
It was, I remember, in the darkest part of that er 
closure that he mentioned the word ‘ seatovsr.’ | 
felt him tremble all over. ‘The picture, Doctor! 
he whispered—* Do you remember the picture: 
cannot Finn IT!’ He drew upa long breath between 
his teeth as he uttered these words, as if he was 
afraid iest any thing in earth or heaven should hear 
the words besides the ear they were addressed © 
‘She says she knows nothing of it. Do you believe 
her?—I have detected her in little conceslments. 
Yes, yes. I heard afterwards, I will not say how, 
of her having gone to you at college, do you remem 
ber? She had friends—admirers, in Italy, y% 
know. Beauty, Doctor, will bé’admired. missed 


good-natured way sometimes.” 

My mind was made up—! was determined to use | 
the double privilege of my profession and my ac- | 
quaintance, and speak to him boldly. It was cruelty, 
it was madness, his conduct. Let his mind be as | 
prejudiced as could it be, still a rational man i 
see the truth when put home to him, if (and I be-| 
lieved it was so) affection and good intention were at 
the bottom of his heart. I considered it a disease. | 
How to bring about a conversation, however, was 
not so easy to devise. I knew my friend’s disposi- 
tion, and dreaded the effect a formal interview might 
produce; he might suspect a thousand things, even 
the collusion of his wife, and be only the more ex- 
asperated by expostulation. 

You know Abbot’s Grange—you remember how, 
though now a farmstead, it retains something of the air 
and architecture of its former state; the mutilations | 
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4 short time before her father went back to Flo- 
ve, Not that he would connive—but those Ita- 


ians—you know what they are, Doctor—what they 


ge iaught to be—what their religion makes them. 
i, it is true, embraced mine—but childhood, the 
izs of edncation—that is the season in which princi- 
jes ate imbibed and the character formed. They 
omot help it. Butitis hard upon us, It was my 
{xing 00 doubt; but then I looked to working a 
change, and I loved—I po love.’ His voice became 
jase with emotion. * Would I have worn prema- 
wrely to deca —would silence have fallen upon my 
ise; would I have been scrambling among ruins 
is the middle of the night, if I did not love? Oh, 
Goi! what I would go through at this instant— 
viat long-drawn and intense torture would I endure 
with asmile, were I but to know her my own, my 
own in feeling and principle, in head and in heart! 
But the picture, again! Dou you remember it? you 
awitonce. It was very beautiful, was it not? I had 
utlooked at it for a long time, but I had it safe some- 
where, I bethought me of it one day, and—it was 
sme! Trashed to her, and taxed her with it. She de- 
riedit, but she could not look me in the face. Why was 
this! She denies it still—bat—but then—+t is gone !” 
The last words he uttered with a sort of chuckle, as 
if that faet were the proof of what he suspected. 

| did not say a word till he had finished all he had 
say. 

“Shame, shame!” I then exclaimed. ‘ Shame 
nthe Englishman—the clergyman—the man! Does 
not the creed you teach instruct you that we are err- 
ing, imperfect, miserable creatures? Does it not 
ajoin, as its chiefest moral duty, forbearance? and 
all love the fulfilling of the law t—not love for the 
perections of others, but love for what is, with 
il ils mixture of perfections and imperfections. 
What are you, reverend sir? A gloomy, morose, 
jalous tyrant at home ;—a useless visionary in your 
alling abroad. Look at your wife—your wretched 
Helena—removed at first from every earthly scene and 
pesonthat was dear to her; deprived since of the sole 
jledge of a blissful period that is gone; now ground 
town by him who might and ought to have supported 
ter through those sharp human trials; and reduced 
iy the accumulated weight of calamities to the cer- 
‘unty of an early grave: while you, professing—ay, 
wi, professing to love her, watch over her premature 
decline from day to day, without a word of comfort— 
weffort at relief. Why should she not throw her- 
velf back into the arms of her family? She thought 
she had a them for yours for ever; but 
vhen you have failed her, do you dare to refuse her 

paternal support? Hold, wretched man, ere it 
vas late for repentance as it is now for remedy. 
Dash yourself to the earth before her, and implore 
forgiveness, ere you dare to kneel to perform for 
sthers or yourself the commonest rites of the religion 
Christ. I know your thoughts. I speak to the 
man | have regarded ; but I speak the words of re- 
proach with a fearless heart; and now, in the coming 
change of heaven, I prophesy that a night of gloom 
vill rise over you, after which the rolling round of a 
world will never bring another dawn. Home! sir, 
o the wretched victim of your blind and nar- 

"W prejudices, and pray there at her bedside for for- 
Hreness for yourself, instead of venting the spleen 
‘sappointed obstinacy, a truant from your duties 
and to man, amidst weeds and ruins. She 

You, she adored you. You say you heard of 
Wsittome. [t was on your account she came ; 
wwon your account she was suffering: a thought 

1842.—Museum. 71 
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of herself never rose in her mind; a word of herself 

never fel] from her tongue, except as far as you were 

concerned. You were blessed with too heavenly a 

ao and you are proving how well you deserved 
er by MuRDERING her!” 

I spoke with a vehemence and force almost super- 
human, wound up as I was to desperation by the ef- 
fort | was making. The night had been gradually 
changing, and already the wind was up, and howled 
among the high trees behind the shrubbery. My 
unfortunate friend had heard me for some time in 
calmness, but, as I proceeded, he became gradually 
overwhelmed, and I heard the half stifled sobs rising 
to his lips. When I told him he was loved, he tot- 
tered and staggered along as if half stunned, so that 
when the last word I uttered cast him to the earth, 
it was but the finishing struggle of a paroxysm that 
had already all but overcome the powers of life. 

So violent was my indignant excitement, that 
when I felt him fail, instead of endeavouring to su 
port him as he leaned on me, I shook him congiily 
from me, and he dropped on his knees in a Jittle tuft 
of weeds at the side of the pathway so helplessly 
that he had to put one hand before him to the ground 
to prevent his falling at full length. I stood over 
him for one moment—it was the climax of the effort, 
I had personified justice in its sternest shape—there 
lay contrition at my feet—but I myself also was a 
man: the next, 1 knelt beside him.” 

Here the old man was for some moments unable 
to speak. When he had somewhat recovered he 
proceeded. 

“I need not detain you, sir, much longer. From 
that hour my friend was an altered man. And had 
God willed it so that the flame of life might have 
been rekindled in the breast of Helena, peace and 
happiness might have to this hour rested in this 
house. But no, sir, it was too late. ‘There was no- 
thing left for him to do but to make her death-bed a 
happy one. I had had a previously-formed opinion 
of the inveteracy of constitutional character, strength- 
ened by my friend’s history up to that time—it was 
much shaken by the sequel. Every semblance of 
suspicion, of bigotry, of pride and prejudice seemed 
to be blotted out of his character: they ceased to 
exist—they never returned. And she, if she had 
been forced by a craving for sympathy for a time 
to seek for other confidants, richly returned his re- 
pentant caresses. She clung to him indeed with a 
fervour of affection wanting even to their earlier in- 
tercourse. The only thing that damped their = 
ness was the thought that they should be a while 
apart. ‘Could earth spare you, I would say, don’t 
be long.’ And in his returning, like the possessed 
of old, to a ‘right mind,’ the true spirit and power 
of religion sprang up, as it were, spontaneously in 
the house. It was felt throughout the parish. As 
his heart became right at home, it appeared as if he 
found new energy for his duties abroad. From that 
time the blessing of God seemed to be on his efforts. 
Many neighbours sought his presence who till then 
had stood aloof from pride, indifference, or disappro- 
val. But though he was ever ready to receive them 
professionally, and with a view to their best interests, 
yet he held back from their overtures of acquaintance 
and worldly intercourse ; and, in fact, that character 
began in him which has lasted out his life. He 
knew that he had destroyed his wife’s happiness, he 
needed not now to be reminded of it; and no earthly 
enjoyment did he ever partake of more. 

ut why need I dwell longer over this sad story? 
She died—she died in his arms. He shed no tear. 
Sp. or Mag. 20 
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The next Sanday he was in his pulpit as usual. 
This was forty years ago. This portrait, sir, was 
the one he lost—he found it this morning. He had 
survived her death so long—this—this 7 

Here the old man’s utterance was completely 
choked with sobs, and his emotion was §0 great that 
I besought him to desist. I had heard enough, and 
could easily understand the rush of recollections and 
self-convictions being too much for a remorse, which 
had been only kept under by the continued effort of 

ears. 

. ** Come,” said the old man, when he had a little 


| it will be too much for you, and they 


THE DEATH-BLOW. 


| recovered, “ let us perform the last sad offi : 
‘ship. We will seal up his papers, ol 
| him between us and Jay him upon his bed.” 


carry 


‘* Let me then call the clerk and Rachel,” said |. 
are only wait. 


ing outside to be summoned.” 

“ No, sir, we will do it ourselves,” 

We did so accordingly, with many tears; anj 
having left matters for the present in the charge of 
the aged clerk and the faith fal domestic, walked from 
the door of the house arm in arm, without Saying a 
word. 
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Rerort on M. Isoarp’s New Mostcat Instrv- 
MENT.—lIn a very recent report given into the Academy 
of Sciences by a joint commission of that body and the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, there are the following re- 
marks by M. Seguier the reporter:—The commission 
are most anxious to assure to M. Isoard, an artist so 
worthy of commendation for his knowledge of acoustics, 
and for his perseverance in applying it to useful purposes, 
the honour and the fruits of the invention of his new 
method of producing sounds. It is not to a lucky acci- 
dent that his invention is to be ascribed; in its present 
state so remarkable, it is yet, we hope, destined to pro- 
duce the most powerful musical effects. A mechanician 
by profession, being a manufacturer of steam-engines in 
the establishment of Chaillot, M. Isoard was led by an 
irresistible fondness for music to attend the lectures of M. 
Savart, and it is from that rich source of information that 
he has derived his knowledge of the theory of vibrations ; 
and from listening to these fertile instructions on the ap- 
plication of such theoretical views that he has deduced 
the possibility of impressing on a string powerful vibra- 
tions, causing it to perform the part of the reed of a wind 
instrument. The novelty of the contrivance excited the 
surprise of the professor, and the extent to which it might 
be carried immediately struck his acute perception. The 
ingenious artizan, who had been his assiduous and atten- 





tive pupil, became his friend; and I recollect with plea- 
sure having been admitted by M. Savart to partake in his 
sympathies, aud more than once I was a witness of the 
warm interest with which he was inspired by the un- 
daunted mechanician, who, in the pursuit of his object, 
abandoned the sure resources of his profession, sacrificed 
every thing he had acquired by his toil, and sold piece by 
piece his furniture and even his tools. ‘The talented pro- 
fessor of acoustics warned his pupil of al! the difficulties 
of his undertaking; and it is only now after ten years of 
constant and expensive experiments, that he presents the 
feeble but interesting specimen of the effects which will 
one day be produced by the application of the new me- 
thod of producing sounds. 

To convert the ordinary vibration of the string of a 
piano into a powerful sound of a wind instrument, all 
that M. Isoard does is to place under the strings a move- 
able case, divided into as many compartments as there 
are different strings which he wishes to cause to vibrate. 
Each compartment communicates with a common port- 
vent by means ofa valve. The air, compressed by dou- 
ble bellows, is stored in a special magazine; and it is 
admitted at the proper time into each compartment by 








means of the opening of the valve upon touching the 
key. The emission of the air, thus introduced for the 
purpose of continuing and augmenting the vibration of 
the string, takes place through a longitudinal slit in which 
the string may be inserted at will. We say intentionally, 
that the string struck by the air continues to vibrate; for 
M. Isoard, like his predecessors in 1790, has had to con- 
tend with the slowness with which certain strings com- 
mence their vibration; like them he has been able to 
triumph over the obstacle, but by a very different means. 
The much more simple mechanism of the hammer which 
strikes the string, has been preferred by him to the very 
ingenious but very complicated apparatus which rubs the 





string in order to cause its vibration to commence. 
The choice of the hammer is happy, because it affords | 


M. Isoard the real advantage of restoring to his stri 
their original sound; by lowering the moveable . 
string being struck when out of the slit where it receives 
the action of the air, emits only the sound of the pi 
He can then, by means of a simple pedal, which raises 
or depresses the air-case at pleasure, suddenly change 
the nature of the sound of the instrument, and this power 
offers numerous resources for bean the musical effects. 
By dividing the air-case into several portions separately 
moveable, each including an octave, it would be easy to 
combine the two kinds efovenins for example, the sound 
of the piano might be retained for the high strings, and 
that of the reeds given to the low strings, or vice versa. 
The poverty of the artist has prevented him from pre- 
senting to you his work realized according to his designs, 
and he has been obliged to submit it attached to a very 
poor piano. He regrets exceedingly being unable to 
allow you to hear a much more powerful instrument, 
but he feels confident that in the rudiments of so incom- 
plete a specimen, your sagacity will recognize its funds- 
mental principle-—Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


Mustcat Festrvats are now frequent in all parts of 
Germany. The German festivals surpass ours in the 
magnitude of their scale, and do not contain those mis- 
cellaneous jumbles called Selections, by which our 
managers endeavour to cater for every sort of taste and 
every sort of capacity. On the 8th of this month, at 
Vienna, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was performed by a 
vocal and instrumental orchestra of one thousand and 
seventy-two persons. It was to continue for three days; 
the receipts to be employed in erecting monuments to 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. —Ezaminer, 
Dec. 18. 


Printing anp Prracy—New Discovery.—Early in 
October, we received from a correspondent at Berlin, a 
reprint of the four pages of the Atheneum, (published in 
London only on the 25th of September,) which contained 
the review, and its illustrations, of ‘‘ The Porcelain 
Tower’’ how produced, our correspondent could not in- 
form us—but obviously not by any known process. 
copy was so perfect a fac simile, that had it reached us 
under other circumstances, we should never have sus- 
pected that it had not been issued from our own 
and even with our attention thus specially directed to the 
subject, the only difference we could discover was, that 
the impression was lighter, and that there was less body 
in the ink ; from which we infer that the process is ¢s 
sentially lithographic, the impression of the original page 
being, in the first instance, transferred by some means 00 
to the surface of the stone or zinc plate. This, however, 
is but a conjecture, and our correspondent is unable 
throw light on the subject. In reply to our urgent re 
quest for further information, he thus writes :— 

“* Berlin, Nov. %. 

‘« T have not ceased to exert myself to obtain the = 
mation you desire, but all I can collect is briefly this. 
process by which these fac-simile reprints are pr . . 
was discovered by a gentlemen at Erfurt, and is kept. 

rofound secret. I ! ave since seen a copy of an wo 
MS. of the thirteenth centuryy and of a leaf beh eg 
printed in 1483, both of which have been produ 
ont the slightest injury to the originals, 80 that your 
Bibliomaniacs may despair of ever again seeing —_— 
copy. The parties in possession of the secret, are 
tore publish here the Atheneum, and are to 
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with the first number of the coming year. I 
he draft of the Prospectus, in which they offer 
to supply the trade at the rate of 3 thalers (9s.) per annum. 
They will be content too, I understand, with 300 sub- 
gribers, and from this fact, you may form a conjecture 
s to the probable cost of the process, which must be be- 
low what the mere paper costs you. 


Now, so far as our pecuniary interests are concerned, 
the question is not worth a second thought. The sale 
of the London edition of the Atheneum in Germany is 
necessarily limited, by the enormous postoffice charges, 
to the principal libraries, the literary and scientific socie- 
ties, and some few wealthy individuals resident in the 
principal cities: and after all, the ae loss, if any, 
would be more than compensated by the gratifying testi- 
mony thus borne to the character of the journal, and by 
the honour of being the only English periodical repub- 
lished on the Continent. But to book-publishers, more 
especially to the publishers of costly works, illustrated 
with woodcuts, it is one of vital importance. Take, for 
example, the admirable series of works on Natural His- 
tory, by Yarrell, Bell and others, published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. There can be no question that such works have 
had a very extensive sale all over the civilized world, for 
the copyright has been secured to the publisher by the 
enormous cost of re-producing the numberless beautiful 
illustrations—but here is a process by which the foreign 
irate can re-produce the work, illustrations and all, at 
Jess than the cost of paper and press-work, and of course 
vast manufactories will be forthwith established, and 
every market, even in our colonies, inundated with these 
spurious editions. In proof that these are not merely 
conjectural or possible consequences, we may state that 
our correspondent further mentions, that preparations 
are already made to produce Knight's ‘‘ Shakspeare,”’ 
which is announced as forthcoming at sixpence a num- 
ber! Surely, Government, under these circumstances, 
will now bestir itself, and take active measures for the 
establishment of some international law for the protec- 
tion of the honest men of all nations—and all nations 
are equally concerned. ‘This, however, is a subject too 
vast to be entered on in a paragraph—and, indeed, the 
less necessary, as we have so often expressed our opinion. 
We have, therefore, only to add, that, for the satisfaction 
of those who are so deeply interested, we shall forward 
the copies received from Berlin, to our Office, in Wel- 
lington Street, where they will be exhibited, and may be 
compared with the originals. —Atheneum, Dee. 4. 


THoRWALvSEN.—It is expected, that in the ensuing 
spring, ‘Thorwaldsen will quit Rome, never to return. 
The celebrated sculptor is suffering from a catarrhal 
—, which obliges him to keep within doors.. He 
employed himself very much in making designs, which 
are remarkable for extraordinary beauty of composition. 
A series of his designs, in which the seven days of the 
week are represented by genii, are spoken of in terms of 
high encomium, by all who have seen them.—Jb., Dec. 11. 


rations 
have seen ¢ 


Improvements in THE Process of PuorocRaPHy.— 
The following is the substance of a communication made 
by Prof. Barnard to Prof. Silliman.—‘* Let the plate be 
prepared in every respect as if an impression were to be 
taken according to the method of M. Daguerre. Let it be 
then exposed for the space of half a minute to the action 
of chlorine gas, diluted with common air to such a degree 
that it may be inhaled without any particularly unplea- 
Sant sensation. It will then be found so extremely sensi- 
tive, that on being placed in a camera, with an aperture 
such as is commonly me yoy in taking miniature por- 
traits, an impression will be produced upon it in the 
smallest time in which it is possible to remove and re- 
Place the Screen. ‘The completion of the picture over 
pwn is effected in the usual way. A plate thus 
chlorized, on exposure to light almost immediately as- 
black a very deep violet colour, nearly approaching 
ro - The mercury is not directly tarnished, and in 
bei state the picture is even more beautiful than afier 

ng washed with the hyphosulphate of soda. But 
without this washing it cannot be preserved.’’—The 

's produced by this perenne are much finer and 
smoother than those of the original process—and the 





quickness of the camera operation is such, that a man 
walking may be represented with his foot lifted as about 
to take a step.—‘‘ The quantity of chlorine necessary to 
produce the effect is exceedingly minute. In our early 
experiments we employed a quart bottle of the gas, open- 
ing it in a deep box, and leaving out the stopper while 
deliberately counting twenty. Replacing then the stop- 
per, the plate was laid for half a minute over an opening 
in the top. After fifty experiments the gas in the bottle 
seemed not to have lost any of its original intensity of 
colour. Much care is necessary to avoid an excess of 
chlorine. The ro cause of our early failures arose 
from an error of this kind. One may easily determine, 
with any apparatus, the time and quantity necessary, by 
laying a plate over the aperture and drawing it partially 
off at intervals. The action of the gas will then be 
greatest, of course, upon the part longest exposed. Too 
much care cannot be taken to exclude the light during 
the process of preparation.— Atheneum, Jan. 8. 


Branpy From WuortTLe-BeRRizs.—A company has 
been formed in Russia, for the manufacture of wine and 
brandy from whortle-berries, according to the process 
introduced by General Count de Chassenon at St. Hu- 
bert, in Luxembourg, in 1837. The Russian govern- 
ment is said to have granted the gratuitous uses of pre- 
mises in Lithuania, and to have ordered that all the 
utensils, which are now making in Paris, shall be im- 
ported free of duty. It is expected, by the company, 
that they will make 10,000 hectolitres of wine, and a 
proportionate quantity of brandy, every year. A report 
on this discovery will, it is a be made at one of the 
early sittings of the Academy of Sciences.—Jb. 

Erratic Brocxs.—Academy of Sciences, Jan. 10, 17. 
—A paper by M. Durocher, giving an account of his ge- 
ological researches in the north of Europe, and capesioliy 
of the phenomena of erratic blocks, occupied both meet- 
ings. He observed, that the streaks found on the sur- 
faces of rounded rock, were in Norwegian Lapland al- 
ways accompanied by heaps of diluvial matter. ‘I'he er- 
ratic blocks were generally either of granite or gneiss; 
but between St. Petersburg and the Niemen, no less 
than fourteen different kinds of rock were found, all the 
known sites of which were in Finland. These blocks 
were sometimes twenty and twenty-five feet in thickness, 
and their angles by no means rounded or worn. The 
Volga is the most eastern limit in which these blocks are 
found. Blocks of granite appear to have been carried to 
greater distances than those of limestone. Another cir- 
cumstance to be remarked was, that these blocks lie 
either in or upon vast deposits of sand, or diluvial matter 
regularly stratified in nearly horizontal layers, This 
showed that the sand had heen deposited in a ‘sea not 
greatly agitated, and, therefore, the supposition that the 
blocks had, in all cases, been carried by a violent diluvial 
current, was not admissible. It was probable, M. Du- 
rocher thought, that these blocks had been floated on ice 
fields, and had been deposited at the bottom of the sea by 
the melting of the ice. At the same time, he thought it 
evident that an immense diluvial current, the origin of 
which there was as yet no means of conjecturing, had 
taken place; that it had commenced very far north ; that 
it was probably accompanied by an immense quantity of 
floating ice, and that it had spread over all that part of 
Europe comprised between Greenland and the Ural 
Mountains in Russia. The current had been turned 
southwards, covering Sweden, Norway, and Finland, 
breaking off rocks from the mountains as it passed along, 
polishing the surface of the rocks, and leaving streaks on 
thém from the action of the sand, stone, and rocks, 
which it rolled onwards. ‘T'he current had extended into 
Germany, Russia and Poland, but its force had appa- 
rently become weaker as it went further south ; towards 
the east it had been lost in the immense plains of Russia, 
and in Germany had been stopped by ranges of moun- 
tains. Long lines of osars or heaps of detrital matter, 
were found accompanying the erratic blocks, and their 
prevalent direction was from N.N.E., to 8.S.W. No 
traces of human remains had been found in any of these 
diluvial deposits. The Academy passed a vote of thanks 
to M. Durocher for his elaborate researches.— /b., 


January 29. 
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Lorp Po.twarru.—lIt is with deep regret that we have 
just heard of the demise of another of our most highly 
esteemed country gentlemen—the venerable Hugh Scott, 
Lord Polwarth—which melancholy event took place at 
Mertoun-house, on Tuesday evening at eight o'clock. 
He was the representative of that border line of Scotts, 
which, descending from Wat o’ Harden, is so distinguish- 
ed in Sir Walter Scott’s ballads, and the Border mins- 
trelsy. Lord Polwarth had attained the advanced age of 
83, and is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest 
son, the Hon. Henry Francis Hepburn Scott, now Lord 
Polwarth.—Kelso Mail. 

Tue Duxe or CLeveLanp.—We regret to announce 
that his Grace the Duke of Cleveland, died on Saturday, 
the 29th, at his residence in St. James’s squate. ‘The 
noble Duke just deceased was William Harry Vane, son 
of the second Earl of Darlington, born on the 27th of 
July, 1766. He was consequently in his 76th year. His 
family owes its origin to Sir Henry Vane, who was 
knighted at the battle of Poictiers. Sir Harry Vane, 
who took so active a part in the civil wars, and who was 
beheaded on ‘Tower Hill after the Restoration, was also 
an ancestor. Sir Christopher Vane was the first of the 
family called to the peerage, having been created Baron 
Barnard in 1699. ‘The third Lord Barnard was created 
Earl of Darlington in 1754, and his Grace, the late Duke 
succeeded his father in the pee in 1792. In 1827 he 
was created a Marquis, and a Duke in 1833. His Grace 
was Lord Lieutenant, and Vice Admiral of the County 
of Durham, and a knightof the Garter. In politics he 
was a whig, but he rarely spoke in public. He was 
much attached to field-sports, and always maintained his 
stud on the most liberal scale. The noble Duke is 
succeeded in his title, and immense estates, by his eldest 
son, the Earl of Darlington, M. P. for Salop, now in his 
54th year, whose politics, as is well known, differ from 
those advocated by his late father.— Times, Jan. 31. 

Mr. Eowarp Howarp.—We are sorry to announce 
the sudden death, by apoplexy, of the popular and dis- 
tinguished writer, Mr. Edward Howard, the author of 
** Rattlin the Reefer,’’ ‘‘ The Old Commodore,’”’ ‘* Out- 
ward Bound,’’ ‘‘ Jack ashore,’’ ‘‘ The Life of Sir Sidney 
Smith,’’ and many other works of distinguished merit. 
Mr. Howard was one of the most copious and successful 
contributors to the higher branches of periodical literature. 
— Morning Herald. 

Mr. Sorueny.—It is with unfeigned regret that we 
have to announce the loss to the public of one of its 
oldest literary servants in the death of Mr. Sotheby, for 
upwards of half a century at the head of the firm of the 
same name in Wellington-street, which event took place 
on Tuesday morning, at his residence, Cleve’s-lodge, 
Chelsea, in the 7lst year of his age. This firm, which 
was the first established in this country for the exclusive 
sale of literary property by auction, commenced in the 
year 1743, and has continued ever since to be the princi- 
pal channel through which the most noted collections of 
book, prints, and other objects of vertu, both public and 
private, have been brought into the market. If amenity 
in the discharge of his public duties, an excellent taste, 
profound acquaintance with the objects of his profession, 
and extensive acquirements in those branches of litera- 
ture and the fine arts with which it is so intimately con- 
nected, be titles to the sympathy of the public, we are 
sure it will not be withheld on the present occasion.— 
Times. 

Miss Isazen Hiti.—It is with the deepest regret that 
we state that this lady, whose name was so well known 
among those of the contributors to the literature of the 
day, expired on Thursday last. She was the sister of 
Mr. Benson Hill, the new editor of the ‘‘ Monthly Maga- 
zine,’’ and a writer whose genuine humour has afforded 
us such frequent entertainment. She was the constant 
and amiable companion of her bereaved brother, and ex- 
pired in his arms. We sincerely sympathize with ‘im 
under his irreparable loss. ‘This is the second instance 
of loss to the literary world by death during the past 
week.—Britannia, Jan. 8. 


Bisnor or Ossony.—We have to announce the death 





of the Right Rev. Dr. Fowler, Bishop Ossory 
expired at the Palace, Kilkenny, on Predey evening : 7 
On the 10th ult. a commission de lunatico ; . 
took place at Dublin to inquire into the state of A 
rev. deceased's mind, when it was proved that, alt ve 
both rode and walked out, he was stillin a state tanta 
mount to childishness, and quite incapable of sae 
- —.. The late bishop possessed estates to the 
value o! ,000 per annum, and a Jar, i 
funds.—Jb. *, ee 


Mr. Peet, an uncle of Sir Robert Peel, di 
suddenly at Exmouth, in Devonshire, on Wore 
having falllen from his chair in a fit of apoplexy whi, 
sitting at table with his son. The deceased 
was possessed of immense wealth, and is to have 
died intestate. The dividends accruing on his funded 
property for the past half year amount to upwards of 
£30,000, which were received on Thursday by power of 
pags and it isrumoured that he has left upwards of 
two millions of money.—Globe. 


Joun Vavenan, Esq. (treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Society, one of the founders and president 
of the Institution for the Blind, an active member of the 
St. George’s Society, and held for many years several 
foreign consulships, and the agency for Lloyd’s. He was 
born in London, and resided in Philadelphia for sixty 
years, was a personal friend of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Priestly, and others, and will be long 
remembered for his active benevolence, intelligence, 
and usefulness,) at Philadelphia, aged 86.—Britannia, 
Jan. 22. 

Mr. Niegutincate.—We have already mentioned the 
death of Mr. Nightingale, whose imitations of modem 
actors, at the Adelphi Theatre, were so good, and whose 
ability as a likeness sketcher was never excelled. We 
now find that his death was attended with the most dis. 
tressing circumstances. It appears that for some time 


past the deceased had been afflicted with severé nervous 
excitement, but had partially recovered from its effects. 
Being invited to breakfast with a friend, he after break. 


fast commenced taking the likeness of one of the children 
of his friend, and while so engaged a fly dropped on the 
back of his left hand; and, though a moment before he 
appeared in a composed state of mind, such was the ¢f- 
fect that this trifling circumstance had upon his nerves, 
that he instantly became bereft of reason, and remained 
so until his death, which took place three days after— 
Examiner. 

Joun Smiru, Esq., or Date Parx.—This eminent 
banker. who died on the 20th inst., at his seat in Sussex, 
in his 75th year, was brother to the late, and uncle to 
the present, Lord Carrington. He formerly represented 
Midhurst and the county of Sussex in Parliament, and 
has died extremely wealthy. ‘The bulk of his a eel 
tune goes to J. A. Smith, Esq., M.P., of Be - 
square, his eldest son, who is married to a daughter of 
Sir Samuel C. Jervoise, Bart.—Britannia, Jan. 29. 


Mr. Cuartes Scorr.—lIt is a molanchely Se to 
have to notice the death (the intelligence of which is now 
confirmed) in Persia, of young Charles Scott, the second 
son of Sir Walter, which almost cuts off the hope of the 
direct transmission of his immortal name in the 
line, as the present Sir Walter, now in India, has been 
married a number of years without issue. Charles Scott 
was an intelligent and estimable youth. We remember 
his first visit to London, recommended by his father's 
letters to the late Mr. Rees, of the house of Longm 
and Co., and to the Editor of this Journal, to put him 
in the way of seeing the lions. He was then a - 
boy, but had been the companion of the author of ¢ 
Chronicles o the Canongate in his observant ; 
among the localities of that old division of Edinburgh; 
for (this was whilst the grand mystery of these writin 
was preserved as a world’s talk) on one occasion, W 
walking with him through Wych Street, he inadvertent 
betrayed the secret by saying, “‘ How like os 
gable-end houses are to those in Carruthers yere ‘ 
Wynds about the Canongate, where my father myers 
me so often when he was getting his descriptions in 
Chron...!’"’ Mr. C. Scott was afterw: pals 
an official and diplomatic course of training —we wih 
think under the auspices of Mr. Canning; and was 
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ersia when thus prematurely cut off at 
oe phe | btm “Ame Gandie, Jan. 8. 
RicuaRD Cricknett.—On Saturday night last, at 
Norwich, Richard Cricknell, the pugilist. He has never 
won well since he fought with Cain, and the injury which 
ie then received in his head deprived him of his reason. 
—Bury Post, Feb. 12. 
Ms. A. M‘Dovatt.—At Newton-Stewart, Mr. A. M. 


‘Douall, well known in Galloway as ** Will Wander,” | oq 


the Poet of Cree, father of Dr. P. M. M‘Douall, the Ad- 
socate of the ** People’s Charter.’’—Spectator, Jan. 8. 
Dowacer COUNTESS OF Mittrown.—On gy even- 
ing, at her house, in Upper Merrion street, Dublin, 
having reached her 100th year, the Dowager Countess 
of Mitown.—Ezaminer, Jan. 22. 
Mz. Ducrow.—On Thursday night, at his house, 
York road, Lambeth, Mr. Ducrow. ‘The dreadful shock 
ived from the conflagration of the Amphitheatre last 
June, which terminated in the death of one of his oldest 
servants, and the destruction of the whole of his theatrical 


rty, induced a state of insanity, from which he never | }, 


ly recovered. On Saturday last he was seized with 
Ps po ie stroke, after which he never rallied. Mr. 
Ducrow was in his 54th year.—Jb. 

Micnazt. Warsu.—At the age of 108, Mr. Michael 
Walsh, of the Mountain Forth, county of Wicklow. 
During his life he never was confined by sickness a single 
day, and never lost his mental faculties.—Jb. 

AtexanpeER M‘Kay.—A few days since, at the age of 
103 years, Alexander M‘Kay, pensioner. This aged 
yeteran was married three times, and had a numerous 
family. He was presented with his youngest child when 
§ years old. He had entered the army early in life, was 
at several engagements, and received trophies of the ser- 
vice in the form of several balls in different parts of his 


body. He signed the draught for his last quarter's pen- | q 


sion on the morning of the day on which he died.— Perth 
Advertiser, Jan. 22. 
Wis Burxe.—An inquisition was taken before 
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Mr. Wakely, M.P., on the body of William Burke, 
aged 98, formerly a gentleman o' ee fortune, 
and companion of his Majesty George 1V., when Prince 
of Wales, but late an inmate of St. Pancras workhouse. 
Mary Burke, wife of the deceased, but his junior by 
some years, said that on Sunday week she and deceased 
availed themselves of the privilege of the house and went 
out to see some friends residing in Bedfordbury, to which 
place they both walked. Towards evening he complain- 
of an affection of his chest and shortness of breath. 
In consequence of that they did not return to the work- 
house until the following Tuesday. On the morning of 
Wednesday he suddenly breathed his last. Verdict— 
‘** Natural death.’” The deceased’s father died at the 
age of 102, his grandfather at the age of 104, and he has 
now a brother living in the country at the age of 101.— 
Examiner, Jan. 15. 


Apmrrit Rowrey.—On Monday morning last, at 
Mount Campbell, Leitrim, Ireland, after a short illness, 
at an advanced age, Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, Bart. 
The late Admiral entered the navy in Nov. 1777, and 
ad consequently been in the service upwards of 64 
years.— Ib, 


Bisuor or Cuicnester.—On Friday week, at the 
Roxas palace, Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, Bishop 
of Chichester. He had been unwell only a few days. 
His Lordship was in his 61st year and universally belov- 
ed. Dr. Shuttleworth, who was Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, was gazetted to the bishopric on the 8th of 
September, 1840.—J6. 


Rev. R. Rarcrtwrre.—On bpm 5 © the Rev. R. Rat- 
cliffe, left Acton Burnell at an early hour, and on his ar- 
rival at Harley, two miles from Wenlock, he suddenly 
staggered, and fell to the ground in a fit of apeplany. 
After breathing several heavy sighs he expired. The 
eceased was in his 70th year. He was the last descen- 
dant of the house of Derwentwater, which suffered so 
much, in property and life, for their adherence to the 
cause of the Stuarts.— Shrewsbury Chronicle, Jan. 15. 
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Tue Pexinc Gazerre.—T here exists throughout China 
but a single newspaper, which is published at Peking, 
and bears the title of King-paou, or ‘‘ Messenger of the 
Imperial Residence.’’ Neither in its form (which is that 
of a pam’ dhlet) nor its contents does it bear a resemblance 
to the political journals of Europe or America. ‘The su- 
preme council of the empire, in which the ministers have 
seats, assemble in the imperial palace at Peking. Every 
oy, st an early hour, copious extracts on the subjects de- 

or examined on the previous evening by the empe- 
tor are stuck upon a board in one of the courts of the 
Place. A collection of these extracts composes the 
annals of the government, in which are to be found the 
materials for the history of the Chinese empire; hence 
all So qrvernment boards and public establishments are 
req to have copies made daily of all proceedings 


which have been under consideration, that t - 4 may be 


preserved in the archives. The provincial boards receive 
these records through their post servants, whom they 
maintain in the capital for this sole object ; but, in order 
that all the people of the empire may obtain a certain de- 
gree of acquaintance with the state and T ss of pub- 
? affairs, the extracts placarded are, with the permission 
the government, printed at Peking entire, without 
changing a single word, or omitting a single article. 
k is the Peking Gazette, or newspaper of China, 
Which comprises all the orders that have been sub- 
mitted to the approbation or examination of the em- 
Peror by his ministers at Peking, and by the different 
Provincial authorities, as well as by the commanders of 
pe corps. Appointments to posts, promotions, sen- 
—— punishments, reports from the different depart- 
“y of the public service, are consequently the prin- 
‘pa! matters contained in this publication. The reports 
at by the imperial officers upon particular occurrences 
rought by means of this paper to the knowledge 
World. Occasionally the provincial reports’ con- 


tain very interesting notices of physical phenomena. 

This gazette may be subscribed for by the year, or for an 
| indefinite period, and it ceases to be forw as soon as 
| notice is given that it is no longer desired. The amount 
| of the subscription is a leang (or tael) and a-quarter 
| (8s. 4d.) per annum. ‘Those who reside in the capital 
| have only the advantage of receiving the ette every 
| day at a certain hour: as there is no regularly established 

post in China, the paper does not reach distant parts of 
| the empire till very long after publication.— Asiatic Jour- 
nal. 

Cuimpanzer.—The Bristol Mirror anounces the fol- 
lowing melancholy fact, which ought to be given in no 
other words than its own :— 

‘* Those of our readers who have lately visited the 
Zoological Gardens will be sorry to learn that the female 
chimpanzee died this week. The lamentations of her 
male companion excited the sympathy of the keepers ; 
its moans and cries can hardly be su by a human 
being. It was with difficulty that the body could be 
taken from him. In order to tranquillize him, a puppy 
dog was placed with him, which he fondles and carries 
on his back, to the great amusement of the spectators. 
The es regularly takes his breakfast with the 
keeper and his wife. . 

e cannot treat this public loss with levity, nor say, 
as the French said of their banished old King, ’Tis only 
one Frenchman the less—’tis only one baboon the less. 
The sudden demise of the dead chimpanzee is not the 
only source of our meditation: the sorrows of the be- 
reaved survivor—perhaps we ought to call him husband 
—are the chief source of our sympathy. We should 
wish to inquire, has it been ever proved that he is not a 
baboon, after all? May he not be human? We hope 
that the question will be fairly brought before the Zoolo- 

ical Society, or that a coroner’s inquest,—with Mr. 

uxton (we beg his pardon, Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton,) who is learned in all the wisdom of Africa, at its 
head, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, Chaplain to Prince 
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Albert, &c., at its tail, both having nothing to do since 
the famous Niger Expedition,—will be empannelled 
forthwith, to settle the natural law of the case for ever. 
For our part, we think that the allegations which are 
laid against the right of the chimpanzee to the style and 
title of man, are very imperfectly sustained. In the 
first place, it is said that he looks remarkably like a 
monkey. We say, look to Bond-street; and if such a 
charge is to disqualify, ask how few of the whiskered 
bipeds there would be numbered among the human 
family? In the next place, his accomplishments are 
confined to chattering, making a bow, and smoking a 
cigar. We could find him ten thousand every day who 
are inthe same condition. But we understand that he 
rieved when his wife died. This, we must acknow- 
edge, considerably tells against his claim; yet, on the 
other hand, the marriage ceremonial had, probably, not 
passed between them; and we have heard of a dandy 
going to the funeral of his n.istress, on the day when he 
sent his wife to the workhouse. Thus the comparison 
is so far sustained. But the Chimpanzee, in all his grief, 
was reconciled to existence by playing with a puppy. 
This brings him up again. We have known hundreds of 
gentlemen of good repute, who could palliate any sorrow 
of earth by the help of dogs, whether pointers, harriers, 
or poodles—who were, in fact, fit for no other compa- 
nionship than dogs, and who daily limited the operations 
of their own existence to sleeping, feeding, and hunting, 
with the exactness of any dogs alive. Under those cir- 
cumstances, we regard the Chimpanzee as an injured per- 
sonage. We see no reason why, in a country blessed 
with a free constitution, he should te kept grinning 
through bars, when so many of his race are grinning at 
liberty ; or why he should, (without the sentence of the 
‘Three Commissioners,) be condemned to the melancholy 
salubrity of water-gruel, when his compatriots are feast- 
ing in hotels and taverns. His breakfasting daily with 
the keeper and his wife, is perfectly in order. We could 
point out hundreds of ‘ well-dressed men,’’ who would 
daily breakfast, dine, and sup, with any one who was 
silly enough to feed them. As to the popular folly of 
giving sixpence to see him, when thousands of his specics 
may be seen for nothing, it is to us quite as unaccount- 
able as Lord John Russell’s rhetoric, or Lord Palmer- 
ston’s curls.— Britannia. 

Tus Dwe.uines or THE Poor 1n Lonpon.—Ifit were 
required to draw a strong picture of man, morally and 
socially degraded by misery, the savage tribes of distant 
zones would in all probability be selected to sit for it. Yet 
such darkly pe originals, such painful realities, need 
not be sought in remote lands. Let the street beggar or 
the London thief be followed to his home (if he have one,) 
and mankind will be seen existing in degradation as 

reat, enduring misery as sharp, as the South Sea is- 
anders or the South Africans in their worst aspect. 
Amongst them, poverty, vice, ignorance, have no con- 
trast to heighten their effects ; but here—in England, in 
London, perhaps at our own back-doors—wretchedness 
the most acute, infamy the most shocking, exists upon 
the same square acre with a high condition of luxury 
and wealth; and, despite their near neighbourhood, it may 
be safely conjectured that the British public know more of 
the social miseries of savage nations than they do of their 
own poor. Yet, upon this ignorance, the debased and 
the criminal are specially legislated for, sometimes incor- 
rectly, always inefficiently. 

It is a fact that in St. Giles’s, in the back streets of 
Drury Lane, around Westminster Abbey, in the pa- 
rishes of Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, &c., nearly all 
along the Surrey shores of the river, and in the similar 
neighbourhoods of great towns, a state of social civiliza- 
tion exists, as low in degree as it is found in the far off 
regions of Africa! We visited last week Charles, King, 
and Parker Streets, Drury Lane; many of the houses 
are without fore-doors; some of the rooms are in the 
last stage of dilapidation, and exhibit fewer conveniences 
than the basket-work cone of a Bechuana, or the wigwam 
of a Red Indian. The stairs are in a few cases broken 
away ; the out-offices—where there are any—are ren- 
dered useless from accumulated filth, and the sewerage 
is frequently stopped up. Some of the rooms have no 
grates, and large holes let in cold from without. The 
best of the habitations manifest in some part or other 
traces of ruin ; all afford but imperfect shelter, and no con- 
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pre wre there me bein 
cupboards) but those belonging to the tenants: 

mulation of dirt, refuse, &c., exhales ann accu. 
tolerable on entering the passages : it is quite — ly 
ble to a visiter, especially afier a shower of rain — 
only be borne by the inhabitants from long custom, “ 


These wretched abodes are either let in 
ings by their immediate landlords, or are rentedby bie 
who sub-let them—a speculation which seldom ten 
a most profitable one: for what does the reader sy 
each of those dens produces per annum? It may startle 
him to hear, from £35 to £50. Thus—for two cellars 
3s. per week are charged ; the parlours fetch 4s, pe 
week ; the first flour, 4s. 6d. ; the second, 4s. ; the at pet 
3s. The excellent Secretary of the London Cit Me 
sion has calculated the rental of Charles Street 
Lane, from information obtained from parties interesied 
both ways, and finds it exceeds £2000 per annum, 

To show still further how profitable the sub-lets 
system is, and at the same time the horrible encourage: 
ment and temptation to crime it creates, it is only neces. 
sary to state the manner in which it is carried on. We 
will take the example of a blind man who has now be. 
come the sole proprietor of Nos. 1 to 5 in King Street, 
Drury Lane. Some of the houses he originally rented 
from a superior landlord ; and to make a profit he pro. 
ceeded thus :—A single man or woman would apply for 
lodgings; he would ask what they could pay; if ibe 
answer were ‘‘2s.a week,’’ he would say, “ You can 
have a lodging for 1s. 6d. a-week, furniture and all, if 
you do not mind a couple of companions—ihe bed is 
very large.’’ The bargain is snedk ; and thus the old 
man would get three lodgers at 1s. 6d. a-week each for 
a room that probably stood him less than Is. By 
this means, he gradually accumulated money enough 10 

urchase the five houses he now owns, and will doubt. 
ess die rich; but by what means? Let us see:—The 
applicant for lodgings is possibly a young man who has 
some situation of from 10s. to 15s. per week, without 
friends to provide any other home than such as his narrow 
income drives him to seek ina poor neighbourhood. He 
is honest and well disposed : it is more than likely, how- 
ever, that one, perhaps both, of his bed-fellows, seem to 
him gay, pleasant persons, who live he does not exactly 
know how, but at all events are seldom in want of cash. 
They take him toa ‘‘ free and easy’’ now and then, in- 
troduce him to a female companion or_two, whom he 
takes to the tea-gardens on a Sunday. Being up late a 
night, he rises late of a morning and neglects his em- 
ployer, who of course discharges him. His rent soon 
gets into arrear, and the landlord is troublesome ; but his 
companions pat him on the back when he desponds, and 
ask him if he have ‘‘ pluck’’ enough to do as they do. 
What is that ? 

The question is not long in being answered. Look for 
the hitherto well-disposed young man, who was till 
lately earning an honest living, and yon will find him 
busy in some crowd seeking pocket-handkerchiefs and 
other stray articles. He makes more money at this kind 
of industry (for a thief’s is by no means an idle life) than 
he did in his former pursuits, till he = known to the 
police, which generally proves the ‘‘ beginning of the 
end,”’ for after this stage of his career the step is but short 
to the hulks. 

This picture does not apply to the male- sex only. A 
young girl, perhaps a milliner’s journeywoman, a tam- 
bour worker, or a bookbinder’s stitcher, seeks lodgings 
in the same way. The landlord advises economy, rh 
says how much better it would be for her to save 6¢. 
a-week by joining ‘‘the respectable young girl that lives 
in the two-pair back.’’ This is in reality an i 
person, and so will her new a be in a very 
short time. These are no fancy sketches: we a“ 
our finger on the originals any morning in the week 
six o'clock till twelve. their 

We have eepeeneoe 2 passed from the houses to 
inmates: let us proceed. 

It will meatiy be found that the basements _— 
houses, the kitchens or cellars, are preferred by tmeres, 
for the convenient ry — p & ; 
hiding stolen property. e parlours are 0 . 
by a Ferd man with a wife and family. Any a fl 
man, who works at home, with his wife and vee 
perhaps live on the first floor. The front room 





any fixtures (such as stoves and 
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floor houses, a couple of street-walkers; the 







ny" Hiden ee a beggar ; and so on. Here is a mixture of 
via par ee infall operation, and of virtue surrounded by temp- 
@ unend, 7 ~! The man on the ground, or first floor, may be 
ain ae, “+ hard to bring up his family with credit, but is 
en can obiged to live where he does, because, from poverty, he 

‘ lodgings in a decent neighbourhood. One 


cannot procure 
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T~- lodg. af his daughters gets gradually intimate with one of the 
Persons ‘i. above, without perhaps knowing the course of life 
H to be parsues, and through evil counsel soon becomes 
wal a vated. Perhaps it is one of the sons who makes the 
= _ fal acquaintance and the consequences are, if any thing, 
ch ed worse.—Journal of Civilization. 
the attics, Susut-risa FoR THE Lonpon Marxet.—Not long ago, 
City Mis. sfier a boat-voyage in the south-west, where well-wooded 
eet, tanks dip their boughs into a broad, brimful, winding 
Interested river that opens out from point to point into the sem- 
um, biance of a chain of lakes as it approaches the sea, we 
sub-letting landed at a village celebrated for its ‘‘ carbs’’—spacious, 
Neourage- perforated trunks in which crabs, lobsters, and sea-craw- 
nly neces. fsh are kept alive for the market. A large smack was 
on. We iying at this village ; and, as the tide receded, the men 
5 now be. began to discharge her freight. We went on board the 
g Street, craft. Her hold was divided transversely: in one com- 
lly rented partment were hundreds of lobsters and sea-crawfish ; 
fit he pro. snd there were as many crabs next door. The tide had 
apply fe let the wretches heaped upon each other, and among 
¥; if the them a scramble was going on, literally for life. The 
Ou can view of the struggling mass was more than painful ; the 
ad all, if convulsive motion of the long antenne of the sea-crawfish 
e bed is s they bristled up among the crowd, and the jerkings of 
S the old the lobsters’ tails in a vain endeavour to swim away from 
each for their misery without water. ‘There was a basket with a 
Is. By whip on a boom, and into these crowded black-holes de- 
ough to sended booted fishermen. Presently one of these fami- 
| doubt. jars sang out ‘‘ Dead crabs!’’—and up came the basket. 
e:—The An experienced glance was thrown over it by some on 
who has deck, and the best were picked out and carried to the 
without boiler—thence to be hawked about the country as fresh 
} narrow crabs ; but numbers were thrown away as past all culi- 
od. He uary help. After a while there was a cry from below of | 
y; how. “lave crabs !"’ (males,) and up came the basket with its | 
seem to living load, and down it was lowered over the side, re- | 
exactly versed, and the contents pitched en masse into the carb. 
cash, Here at first was more misery; but at last the wrestling | 
hen, in- animals became disentangled, and there was almost an | 
hom he air of composure about the stronger martyrs as they | 
Tate at crawled off to a quiet nook, tuere to breathe freely after | 
us em- ihe torture. The females were treated in the same way. | 
it soon The more mercurial lobsters occasionally rushed upon 
but his their fate; when a basket of them was hoisted up, a par- | 
s, and ticalarly vivacious one would every now and then spring | 
ey do, oat with a sort of demivolte, and, falling on the deck, spiit | 
his cuirass just about the point where the heart is situated ; | 
ok 4 no sooner was he down and lying all abroad, than off he | 
pom was hurried to the pot. It was at first a puzzle to think | 
: i how it happened that they had not torn each other to 
. Vind pieces in the melee; for they were neither pegged nor | 
8 - tied: it turned out that the leading muscles of their claws | 
Ans had been cut, “ that o- might not quarrel.’’ As in| 
r the every deep there is generally a lower still, upon the re- | 
‘ann moval of the crustaceans there appeared a tessellated | 
pavement of oysters, and we almost fancied that we could | 
A hear them sigh their thanksgivings when the mass that | 
i. had trampled on them was removed. Not that an oyster 
, . much an object of pity under such circumstances, for 
me can make himself tclerably comfortable in his closed | 
m7 a long time: the sufferings, however, of the | 
lives crabs, lobsters, and crawfish must have been terrible ; for | 
= in = _~ nervous system is highly developed. 
= a very little care would have spared the greater part of 
ios the ony and saved a considerable part of the cargo. If 
fom well of the vessel had been fitted with iron gratings 
= ship and unship, tier above tier, and a proper | 
eit oe t had been allotted to each shelf, the crabs and | 
a would have been comparatively at their ease, 
ins the enough of moisture about their bronchie to enable | 
i — to breathe comfortably when left by the tide till | 
"ior = transferred to the carbs. It must have been | 
sad ome _ pent on the huddling together of such a | 
. so many.— i 
vil December. Art. Fish Markets. ee ee 





Wasmineron’s Exactwess.—A Mr. Belnass, son of | 
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the historian of New Hampshire, was showing with ex- 
ultation a kind note he had received, when a boy at 
school, from the great Washington. Belnass, the father, 
had died before the publication of his history, and his 
widow wrote to Washington, stating that the work had 
been completed before her husband’s death, and that she 
purposed publishing it to the best of her ability, and re- 
questing to know if he was still willing to take the num- 
ber of copies for which he had originally subscribed. The 
reply was sent to her son. It was plain, simple, kind and 
condoling, and of course expressing his intention to abide 
by his engagement; but, although now a valuable docu- 
ment, it was in itself a mere unimportant note. The 
rson to whom it was shown, knowing the extraordinary 
abits of this extraordinary man, laid a wager that a copy 
of it would be found amongst Washington’s papers. 
Accordingly the party proceeded to Mr. Sparkes, to 
whom the sen pa had confided the arrangement of 
them. When the story was told, Mr. Sparkes led them 
into apartments filled with papers of all kinds—cards of 
invitation, correspondence with statesmen and kings, 
washerwomen’s bills, diplomatic documents, familiar 
notes, and legislative treaties. Mr. Sparkes looked at 
the note, acknowledged it to be the hand-writing of 
Washington, and said, ‘‘ Yes, there is a copy of it;’’ 
and, suiting the action to the word, immediately produced 
it; and, what was still more curious, there happened to 
be an erasure and correction in the original, and the same 
was exhibited in the copy.—Marwell’s Run through the 
United States. 


Transfer of Trape FROM SHEFFIELD TO AMERICA.— 
At a meeting of the Sheffield Society for the Promo- 
tion of Free Trade, held in the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. Ibbot- 
son described the transfer of the trade of Sheffield to 
America— 

‘* Five-eighths of the manufactures of Sheffield go to 
that market: all have felt the severe prostration of that 
market, which has not been of slight duration, but of 
five years’ standing. What is the reason of all this ?— 
Because the Americans have had nothing to give us in 
exchange for our goods. America has an abundance of 
what our people are dying for—not literally dying, but 
wasting away for want of adequate support. There is an 
amount of suffering in Sheffield of which the people have 
no adequate idea. If we were to adopt the plan which has 
been adopted in Leeds, we should discover an amount 
of poverty, and such poverty as we little think of. Ame- 
rica has abundance of corn, and we have abundance of 
labour. What is the state of the various trades in this 
town? ‘The scissor-trade is nearly annihilated; the 
Germans have done this. ‘I'he axe-trade—a trade of great 
importance in America—has nearly entirely left this 
town. America makes as many in three months as we 
do in twelve; which has been excluded owing to the 
great duty on corn. In the mill-saw we are entirely cut 
out. Circular saw, ditto. True, I am sending steel to 
America to cut myself out; but what canI do? I am 
obliged to do something, and I am even glad to send the 
very article away which ought to be manufactured into 
saws by myself. I fully anticipate that the day is not far 
distant when we shall be entirely cut out in table-knives 
—another article, to manufacture which the Americans 
are likely to take away our steel. We have no alterna- 
tive, but to let it go; for if we do not manufacture steel 
and sell it to them, they will manufacture it for them- 
selves.’’—Spectator. 


Cooxs Ancient anp Mopern.—One of the most 
tragic incidents recorded by Madame de Sevigné is the 
death of Vatel—not the diplomatist, but a much more 
important functionary, the first cook of the ‘‘siécle de 
Louis Quatorze.’’ The cray-fish destined for some 
great state dinner not having arrived in time, Vatel, who 
was a man of the most fastidious sense of honour, could 
not survive the partial failure occasioned by that misad- 
venture in what he had destined to be a chef-d’@uvre of 

is art: he threw himself upon his sword, like a de- 
feated Roman general. From this anecdote we are led 
to infer that cooks were in that age and nation treated 
like gentlemen: they were entitled to wear swords, and 
could thus defend their h They are more scurvily 
treated now-a-days: even the cooks of Royalty are de- 
nied ‘‘the privilege of a gentleman.’’ One of those 





high-class journals, whose destiny assuredly will be, 
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after contributing to the amusement of their contempo- 
raries, to furnish materials for future compilers of ‘‘ the 
Court of Victoria the First,’’ informs us that 

** Broils, jealousies, and ill-feeling, to a great extent, 
have been for some time existing in the Royal establish- 
ment. Monday last, Francatelli [chief Cook of the 
Royal Kitchen] took an opportunity of insulting Mr. 
Norton [Comptroller of her Majesty’s Household) in the 

resence of all the Pages and about forty others; when 

igh words ensued, which ended in a Policeman —— 
sent for to take Francatelli into custody ; but he manage 
to make his escape before the officer arrived. The result 
of the investigation was, the suspension of Francatelli 
until the matter shall be laid before her Majesty and 
Prince Albert; when there is no doubt that measures 
will be adopted to prevent a recurrence of such disgrace- 
ful proceedings.”’ 


We fear that advantage will be taken of the conven- 
tional deference paid to rank to crush the chivalrous 
spirit of a man of genius—for it is clear that Francatelli’s 
‘* insult’’ was the usual refuge of men of honour in these 
swordless days. ‘‘Alas!’’ as Francatelli’s assistant 


(vulgarly, scullion) has been overheard to sigh, ‘* had 
Melbourne remained in, things would not have come to 
this pass: he could appreciate an artist !’’—Spectator. 


Tue Five Powers against THe Stave Trape.—An 
important historical event occurred in London on Mon- 
day, when the representatives of France, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, signed a treaty with Great Britain, in 
which the four Foreign Powers agreed to adopt the Eng- 
lish laws against the Slave-trade. Those laws declare 
the actual engagement in the trade to be piracy, and the 
embarking of capital in it to be felony. All the Powers 
mutually grant to each other the right of search into ves- 
sels bearing their flag. It has been objected, that Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, who have no direct interest in 
the Slave-trade or in the employment of Negro slaves— 
two of them having no great ports, and none of them 
having Tropical colonies—exercise small magnanimity in 
declaring against it. ‘That, however, is not the just point 
of view: they have given the example of the highest na- 
tions of the world in conceding a very important privi- 
lege, the right of search, as a proof that a great principle 
is to be preferred in international morals to mere national 
punctilio; and the voice of all was wanted in pronouncing 
the consentaneous judgment of Europe against a traffic 
which but a little while ago was universally tolerated. 
Europe has for ever repudiated that traffic, as a barbarism 
unworthy of the civilized world. The temper of the 
United Siates it -_ be difficult to count upon, and it 
may depend upon other things than the treaty itself: but 
Brazil, the other great American state which connives at 
the trade, seems half-disposed definitively to abolish it, if 
she receive the friendly help which her economical con- 
dition needs ; while Spain and Portugal, the helpless and 
the treacherous pander to others’ misdoings, will not ven- 
ture to defy the collective Powers of Europe. A vast 
stride has been made in the diplomacy touching the 
Slave-trade. 

Has any progress been made towards the actual ex- 
tinction of the trade? Yes, so far as the progress of 
opinion goes ; but no further. The treaties do not touch 
it. The trade depends upon these facts. A large tract 
of middle America is unpeopled, or has but recently 
begun to be peopled; Europe has — capital and 
intelligence to open up the resources of the rich and ex- 
tensive territories; Africa supplies the only race that can 
labour effectively in the region: a migration, therefore, 
from Western Africa to the opposite continent, it is be- 

ond any power to arrest. To multiply penalties for the 

Slave-trade, is only to make its concealment more ne- 
cessary, and to aggravate its hidden horrors ; whereof 
not the least is the new wholesale traffic in Negro in- 
fants, which is superseding that in adults, because the in- 
fants are more portable and more easily conveyed out of 
sight. The true way to extinguish the Slave-trade is, to 
turn the migration, which cannot be stopped, through 
another channel—to supersede the forced migration of 
slaves by a free migration of volunteers, similar to the 
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migration from Europe to the temperat America 
Unlimited license for a free caleualion, phe wn me 
by good laws like our Passenger-Acts, would anti ilate 
the Slave-trade ; which treaties with all the Goy, 


of the globe couid not do.—Spectator, Dec. 25, 


Toaps Emseppep 1 a Pitnar.—A 
discovery of an extraordinary kind was beichead . 
terior of the parish church of Barking, Essex, ad 
terior of the ancient building affording scarcely room fe 
the increasing population of that town and its Vicinit the 
rector, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Liddell, has ’ 
dertook, at his own expense, to improve 
as to afford additional accommodation. 


moving a thick crust of plaster in which one of 

was encased, and which had been put on upwards of 
seventy years ago to give them the appearance of stone 
they discovered a nest of five toads, two of which were of 
a very good size, and the others smaller. The repiiles on 
being relieved from their place of lengthened confine. 
ment, jumped about the place and seemed perfect) 
healthy, and were picked up and put in a place of securi ; 
In removing some wooden skirting from the wall near the 
same spot, a live bat was found which must have been 
confined quite as long as the toads, and which was alg 
secured by the workmen. These extraordinary curios. 
ties attracted much attention, and various xpplications had 
been made to the rector for one or the other of thes 
creatures, but they were unsuccessful. At the opera 
request of Mrs. Liddell, who is niece to the Duke of Wel. 
lington, they are all to be replaced as near as possible as 
they were found. The bat has been already placed be. 
hind the new skirting, and the toads will be aloo depested 
in the pillar when the necessary preparation is made for 
them.—Britannia, Dec. 25. 


_ Carrre Dance.—Without entering into any disserta. 
tion touching the charms of Caffre women, it may, per. 
haps, be permitted to me to record my conviction that, 
on the surface of the habitable world, more frightful 
specimens of le beaw sere do not exist. It would bean 
insult to humanity to believe that any creatures yet ugii 
could ‘‘live and have their being.’’ The heed of 
Gorgon could hardly have united more horrors than are 
combined in the physiognomy of a Caffre belle. 
Although the party that accompanied me were quite 
unanimous on this point, these interesting animals were 
evidently unconscious of their utter want of loveliness; 
for, on being bribed by copious libations of brandy, for 
which they showed an inordinate affection, they readily 
undertook to favour their visitors with a C dance. 
The dance somewhat resembled the fandango of Spain; 
but the resemblance, it must be confessed, was that of 2 
caricature. ‘I'wo individuals of opposite sexes gradually 
approach each other with an air of coquetry, making in- 
describable contortions and grimaces. ‘The female slowly 
retires from the ardent advances of her lover, who, suiting 
the action to the word, endeavours to capture the far 
fugitive, while he pours forth his tale of love in the most 
mowng tropes that his eloquence can command. “" 
lady of his love’’ at length abates somewhat of the air of 
scorn wiih which she at first affects to regard her impas- 
sioned swain, who, emboldened by this evidence of a 
favourable impression, and again alarmed at his own 
dacity, alternately advances towards and retreats 
the object of his adoration. ‘The movements of the lover 
and the lovee, during this scene of courtship, much re 
semble those of two ill-trained bears, to which 
they, in truth, bear a striking similitude. The lady, 
length, intimates to her adorer that his is not a hopeless 
love. This denouement is followed by sundry em! 
of rather too vehement a character ; after which “the 
happy pair’’ vanish from the stage which has 
the rise, progress, and termination of this amatory scene, 
during which, it should be observed, the spectators are ™ 
duty bound to keep up a continued howl or yell, by w#7 
of encouraging the performers.—De Butt’s Rambles 
Ceylon. 
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MISS BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
yss BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


Weer this charming work very inferior to what 
i is in point of matter and composition, it would 
gil be most welcome throughout the countless 
s of the quiet reading homes of — 

id, were it but for the feelings which it must recall 
dike days when the name of Miss Burney was a 
word, as dearand familiar as that of Scott 

a Bulwer, and for the delightful reminiscences 
hich it must awaken of the first entranced wan- 
ings of the youthful imagination into the fairy 

‘ons of fiction and among the scenes of mimic 


The author of Evelina not only enjoyed as wide 
popularity as the most popular of the modern fic- 
tinists, but in her own age she deserved it. Within 
ier own range, there has not been a more felicitous 
detcher of English character and oddities. Were 
Jwlina to appear even now, with such modifications 
ss change of mode and manners would Jead the 
uthorto adopt, the popularity of the book would, we 
wptehend, be as great as when it was warmly and 
saeerely praised by Johnson, Burke, Sheridan, 
Reynolds, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Cholmondely, in short, 

the whole world; while the jealousy or soreness 
| Cumberland formed its author’s crowning triumph. 
But the Diary and Letters will afford us matter 

for discussion, without looking back upon 
those delightful fictions which still charm after the 
lapse of sixty years. 

Miss Frances Burney was the second daughter of 
aderer, “talented,” and wonderfully ‘ getting on” 
fmily; though their success in life was grounded on 
wlid merit,as well as on good tact, and the capacity 
of making the best of the social position which the 
iilities, pleasing manners, and indefatigable perse- 
verance of their father, Dr. Burney, had acquired for 
tem. Probably to enhance her subsequent bril- 
lianey, Fanny is pronounced to have been, in child- 
hood, very backward in learning, or an arrant dunce. 
Ateight years of age, she did not even know her 
letters. At nine, she lost her mother; and while her 
elder and her younger sister were sent to France for 
sme years to complete their education, poor Fanny 
wis left to scramble on in her widowed father’s 
house as she best could; so that she affords one 
nore instance of the thorough teaching of those who 
me self-taught. She lived among educated people, 
ind she educated herself. Her father was generally 
engaged in literary composition, his daughters were 
his amanuenses ; and so Fanny, the brightest of them, 

insensibly an authoress, and “ awakening 
one morning, found herself famous.’ At ten years 
iid, the neglected Fanny, we are told, could abso- 
lwtly read; and as writing was one main business 
of the head of the house, so soon as she could make 
pol-hooks and hangers, she began imitatively to 
sribble rhymes and little stories. In a few more 
Years, this taste was fortunately superseded by the 
love of reading ; for the author rf Evelina and Cecilia, 
ike most inventive writers, was an observer of 
tand manners before she became a reader,— 
ue cause, probably of her precocity. ‘The Quarterly 
=: and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, Author 
Vol I velina,"” “* Cecilia,’’ &c., Edited by her Niece, 
the’ am pare a yous, 1778 . dpe Lg Ce 
MISS - - 

tam, be. Bee Ae oan ac-similes of her Le 


’ 


May, 1842.—Museum. 
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Review, with that malicious love of truth which may 
sometimes be a duty in critics, has destroyed the fond 
illusion of a work of fiction, pregnant with quick 
and mature observation of life, being written by a 
girl of seventeen; which gross improbability was 
at one time credited. Evelina, not a juvenile, was 
not even a hasty performance. The author must 
have been shaping and turning it in her mind for 
many years; and when, in her twenty-sixth year, it 
finally appeared, it was the production of a mature 
woman, who, with the outward seeming of excessive 
shyness and reserve, had seen a great deal of society, 
and reflected upon what she saw. Though never at 
a girl’s schovl, Miss Burney had, all her life, under 
her father’s roof, lived in the improving school of a 
varied and accomplished society. Of her education, 
her Editor remarks :— 


** Although the education of Dr. Burney’s daugh- 
ters was not conducted according to the elaborate 
systems of the present day, they yet enjoyed some 
advantages which more than compensated for the 
absence of regular and salaried instructors. The 
sentiments and example of their father excited them 
to love whatever was upright, virtuous and amiable; 
while, from not being secluded in a school-room, 
they also shared the conversation of their father’s 
guests ; and, in London, Dr. Burney’s miscellaneous 
but agreeable society included some of those most 
eminent for literature in our own country, together 
with many accomplished foreigners, whose observa- 
tions and criticisms were in themselves lessons. 
Perhaps the taste of Frances Burney was formed 
much in the same way as that of her celebrated 
contemporary, Madame de Staél, who relates that 
she used to sit with her work, on a_.little stool at 
her mother’s knee, and listen to the conversation of 
all Monsieur Neckar’s enlightened visitors; thus 
gathering notions on literature and politics long ere 
it was suspected that she knew the meaning of the 
words. 

“ If, however, the above methods were of them- 
selves sufficient for education, all good conversers 
might offer a ‘royal road’ to learning. But the 
benefit here obtained was chiefly that of directing 
the attention to intellectual pursuits, enlightening 
the judgment, and exciting a thirst for knowledge 
which led the youthful Frances to diligent and la- 
borions application. By tho time she was fourteen 
she had carefully studied many of the best authors 
in her father’s library, of which she had the uncon- 
trolled range. She began also to make extracts, 
keeping a catalogue raisonné of the books she read ; 
and some of her early remarks were such as would 
not have disgraced a maturer judgment,” 


While her sisters were acquiring accomplishments 
in France, and “finishing their education,” it was 
in such quiet studies that the author of “ Evelina,” 
alone in her father’s house, improved her mind and 
talents. Among the happy influences around her, 
next to the example of her father, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and, perhaps, before that influ- 
ence, was the affectionate care of a gentleman,—a 
sincere and old friend of the Burneys, of whom the 
world has already heard as Fanny’s second father,— 
the Hermit of Chesington,—her beloved “‘ Daddy 
Crisp.” This old gentleman, who had more than 
pretensions to literature, is not the least interesti 
person in the gallery of accomplished and intellectua 

ersons among whom the volume places us. He 
had, probably, been an early patron of Dr. Burney’s, 





and he was his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
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when he needed friends. The excellent sense, 
good taste, and acquirements of this gentleman, as 
well as the genial nature, revealed in his letters to 
Fanny, give him a lively interest with the admirers 
‘of Miss Burney, whom the reader must like all the 
better for her cordial regard for her “* Daddy.” This 
is, perhaps, the finest trait of individual character 
which the volume presents. The following passage 
carries us back to the ruralities of the neighbourhood 
of London seventy years ago :— 


* At this time Mr. we had given up the world, 
in consequence of various losses, diminished fortune, 
and disappointed hopes; and he had fixed his 
dwelling in an old-fashioned country-house, called 
Chesington Hall, not far from Kingston in Surrey, 
and within a few miles of Hampton. This mansion 
stood upon a large and nearly desolate common, and 
not a road or even a track led to it from Epsom, 
which was the nearest town. It was encircled by 

loughed fields, and one-half of the building was 
inhabited by a farmer; while, in the remaining por- 
tion dwelt the proprietor, Christopher Hamilton, 
Esq., with whom Mr. Crisp had adopted some 
pic-nic plan, which enabled him to consider Ches- 
ington as his decided residence. At the death 
of Mr. Hamilton, the house, which was then his 
only property, devolved to his maiden sister, Mrs. 
Hamilton, who, with her niece, Miss Kitty Cooke, 
continued to receive Mr. Crisp as an inmate, and to 
admit other persons as occasional boarders. 

“This independent method of visiting his friend, 
and of obtaining country air and exercise for his 
children, exactly suited the views of Dr. Burney, 
and they all in turn, or in groups, enjoyed the society 
of their Chesington Daddy, as they familiarly called 
Mr. Crisp; while he was indulgent to all their 
youthful vagaries ; and amused with observing their 
differeat characters.” 


Fanny must have been his favourite. Nor was 
she always, nur probably by nature, the half-prudish 
and over-conscious, self-occupied, or egotistical per- 
son, which an overpowering burst of applause, the 
necessity of managing a literary reputation, and the 
etiquette of court life afterwards rendered her. After 
she had “ grown famous,” Mr. Crisp, in one of his 
letters to “* Fannikin,”’ thus refers to her as achild :— 


” — remember, about a dozen years ago, how 
you used to dance Nancy Dawson on the grass-plot, 
with your cap on the* round, and your long hair 
streaming down your back, one shoe off, and throw- 
ing about your head like a mad thing? Now you 
are to dance Nancy Dawson with fetters on; there 
is the difference: yet there is certainly a nameless 
grace and charm in giving a loose to that wildness 
and friskiness sometimes. 

“Tam very glad you have secured Mrs. Montagu 
for your friend ; her weight and interest are power- 
ful; but there is one particular I do not relish; 
though she means it as a mark of favour and dis- 
tinction—it is, where she says, ‘If Miss Burney 
does write a play, I beg I may know of it, and (if 
she thinks proper) see it.’ 

“ Now, Fanny, this same seeing it, (in a professed 
female wit, authoress, and Mecenas into the bar- 
gain,) I fear implies too much interference—implies 
advising, correcting, altering, &c. &c. &c.; not only 
so, but in so high a critic, the not submitting to such 
grand authority, might possibly give a secret, con- 
cealed, lurking offence. Now d’ye see, as I told you 
once before, | would have the whole be all my 
own—all of a piece; and to tell you the truth, I 
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would not give a pin for the advice of the 
friend who would not suffer me at last to follow m 
own judgment without resentment.” J 


“Daddy Crisp” had, at one time, seen a good deal 
of the biwe queens, and he appears to h 
stood them thoroughly. ~ — 

Dr. Burney married an excellent and clever widoy 
lady while his daughters were dawning into woman. 
hood; but though Mrs. Burney seems to have 
sessed the respectful esteem of> her clever 
daughter, she does not appear to have enjoyed her 
confidence. Thus, Fanny's literary Projects were 
all pursued by stealth; and though, when about to 
publish anonymously, she deemed it a duty to firs 
apprize her father of the event, the Doctor either con. 
sidered her communication as a joke, or choosing to 
have noresponsibility in the affair, treated it as such 
Yet he managed admirably to ensure her success 
when the right time came, and enjoyed her literary 
fame with the best feelings of a father. 

Afterall, ** Evelina,” at first, was left pretty much 
to make her own way. The manuscript, sent ano 
nymously to Dodsley, was rejected by him with ig 
nity, and it was next offered to Mr. Lowndes, who 
appears to have been then a rather obscure bookseller 
in Fleet Street. The negotiator on this eccasion was 
Fanny’s younger brother Charles, and her sole con. 
fidante her favourite sister Susan. Mr. Lowndes 
offered twenty pounds for the manuscript, and the 
group were delighted with the magnificence of the 
sum, which “ Daddy Crisp” afterwards said should 
have been £1000. In January, 1778, the Book—the 
wonderful Book—the Book of Books—the sole ob- 
ject of its author’s journal for several years,—of 
her thoughts by day, and her dreams by night, was 
fairly ushered into the world. Its author bad been 
born on the 13th June, 1752, or twenty-five years 
and six months earlier. Her private journal had 
been begun ten years previously ; and is, we are 
told, fully as interesting to her family at its con 
mencement as in her more brilliant periods. Bu 
the editor has, in the meanwhile, judiciously started 
with the memorable era in the life of her aunt, mark- 
ed by the appearance of this first work. The volume 
before us, and the year 1778 is, therefore, thus play- 
fully commenced by Miss Burney :— 


“This year was ushered in by a grand and most 
important event! At the latter end of J the 
literary world was favoured with the first publi 
tion of the ingenious, learned, and most profound 
Fanny Burney! I doubt not but this memorable a 
fair will, in future times, mark the period whence 
chronologers will date the zenith of the polite arts i 
this island ! 

“This admirable authoress has named her most 
elaborate performance, Evexina; or, a Young le 
dy’s Enirance into the World ! 

“ Perhaps this may seem a rather bold attempt 
and title, for a female whose knowledge of the world 
is very confined, and whose inclinations, as well 3 
situation, incline her to a private and domestic life. 
AU I can urge is, that I have only presumed to trace 
the accidents and adventures to which a.‘ young Wo 
man’ is liable; I have not pretended to show the 
world what it actually és, but whatit toa 
of seventeen: and so far as that, surely any git! who 
is past seventeen may safely dot The motto of 
excuse shall be taken from Pope’s ‘Temple 
Fame :’ 

‘<< In every work, regard the writer’send; 

None en er can compass more they intend. 
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‘s eanon of Pope’s, by the way, never can be 
sible 1 the woe of youthful genius. The 
js so completely filled with the author’s 

and fears, triumphs and checks, while “ Eve- 

ja” was making her way into the world of fashion, 
dat we fear it might become tiresome to any reader, 
jowever patient, to hear all or half that people said, 
wiall that Miss Burney hoped, feared, and believed, 
oat her absorbing book, if the theme were not 
agreeab relieved by the delightful incidental mat- 
weed uced. If every one thought as much about 
tirown book as did poor Miss Burney, and passed 
through sach an ordeal, authors, but especially au- 
ihoresses, were a race dreadfully to be pitied. But 
sood deal must depend upon mental constitution, 
ai something on the change of times. Rousseau, 
when hungry and unknewn, could not enter a con- 
fetioner’s shop to buy a cake, for the dread of peo- 
looking at him and watching him; and the author 

i “Evelina” certainly endured more pangs and 
throes from people — of the book, or from not 
geaking of the book, or not in the right vein, than 
Shaks suffered with all his dramas, or Scott 
sith all his novels. In short, Miss Burney was as 
high fantastic about her book, as a lover about his 
nistress,—now thrilling with pleasure at an eulo- 

i w in a ferment if the book was alluded to 
ial; unable to approach where it was in course of 
rading, or yet to stay away. Next to being mar- 
ted, or, perhaps, something more trying as more 
misual, must, toa young, sensitive woman, be the 
—— of her first book. The example of Miss 
wmey should teach all ladies in the same perilous 
tieamstances, who are not properly case-hardened, 
wenjoy the honeymoon of authorship in the shades 
of privacy, and to keep no journal. 

In these degenerate days, the name of a popular 
novel would be dead, buried, and forgotten, in the 
time which it took to bring the popular “ Evelina” 
ily into notice. Between January and July, it 
crept on and on; and by the end of the latter month, 
“Daddy Crisp” had been told who was the proud 
and pp author of the amusing novel which some 
a the Burneys had, experimentally, read to him; 
ad Dr. Burney had informed Mrs. ‘Thrale, who had 
aimired the work, and recommended it to him, that 
the atthor was none other than “our Funny.” 
Mrs. Thrale instantly wrote a- kind and compli- 
mentary letter to the proud father, and mentioned 
that Johnson had said there were passagesJin the 
book which might do honour to Richardson. The 
atulting author breaks out into this delightful, and, 
we fear, almost last sally of youthful and natural 

ee:— 


“But Dr. Johnson’s approbation!—it almost 
enzed me with agreeable surprise—it gave me such 
afight of spirits, that I danced a jig to Mr. Crisp, 

t any preparation, music, or explanation—to 


his no small amazement and diversion. I left him, 
er, to make his own comments upon my friski- 
hess, without affording him the smallest assistance.” 


An invitation to Streatham, the country residence 
rales, immediately followed. Miss Bur- 

ney was forthwith to be a literary /ion,—a compara- 
ie rarity in those days,—which Mrs. Thrale had 
‘appiness to catch and exhibit first. “She is our 
own, said that lady to Johnson : “we caught her 
Mrs. Thrale, however, exercised her privi- 

with true delicacy, and genuine kindness.— 
iounit for a young authoress’ first entrance into 
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“ London, August.—I have now to write an ac- 
count of the most consequential day I have spent 
since my birth: namely, my Streatham visit. 

“Our journey to Streatham was the least pleasant 
part of the day; for the roads were dreadfully dusty, 
and I was really in the fidgets from thinking what 
my reception might be, and from fearing they would 
expect a less awkward and backward kind of person 
than I was sure they would find. 

**Mr. Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasant] 
situated, in a fine paddock. Mrs. Thrale was stroll- 
ing about, and came to us as we got out of the 
chaise. 

“¢ Ah,’ cried she, ‘I hear Dr. Burney’s voice! and 
you have brought your daughter !—well, now you 
are good !” 

“She then received me, taking both my hands, 
and with mixed politeness and cordiality welcomi 
me to Streatham, she led me into the house, and ade 
dressed herself almost wholly for a few minutes to 
my father, as if to give me an assurance she did not 
mean to regard me as a show, or to distress or 
— me by drawing me out. Afterwards she 
took me up stairs, and showed me the house, and 
said she had very much wished to see me at Streat- 
ham, and should always think herself much obliged 
to Dr. Burney for his goodness in bringing me, which 
she looked upon as a very great favour. 

“But though we were some time together, and 
though she was so very civil, she did not Aint at my 
book, and I love her much more than ever for her 
delicacy in avoiding a subject which she could not 
but see would have greatly embarrassed me. 

«« When we returned to the music-room, we found 
Miss Thrale was with my father. Miss Thrale is a 
very fine girl, about fourteen — of age, but cold 
and reserved, though full of knowledge and intelli- 

nce. . 

“ Soon after, Mrs. Thrale took me to the library ; 
she talked a little while upon common topics, and 
then, at last, she mentioned ‘ Evelina.’ 

“« ¢ Yesterday at supper,’ said.she, ‘ we talked it 
all over, and discassed all your characters; but Dr. 
Johnson’s favourite is Mr. Smith. He declares the 
fine gentleman manqué was never better drawn : and 
he acted him all the evening, saying he was ‘all for 
the ladies!’ He repeated whole scenes by heart. 
I declare I was astonished-at him. O you can’t im- 
agine how much he was pleased with the book; he 
‘could not get rid of the rogue,’ he told me. But 
was it not droll,’ said she, ‘ that I should recommend 
it to Dr. Burney? and tease him so innocently, to 
read it ?” 

“TI now prevailed upon Mrs: Thrale to let me 
amuse myself, and she went to dress. I then 
prowled about to choose some book, and I saw, upon 
the reading-table, ‘ Evelina.’—I had just fixed upon 
a new translation of Cicero’s Lelius, when the li- 
brary-door was opened, and Mr. Seward entered. 1 
instantly put away my book, because I dreaded being 
thought studious and affected. He offered his ser- 
vice to find any thing for me, and then, in the same 
breath, ran on to speak of the book with which I had 
myself ‘ favoured the world!’ 

*‘When we were summoned to dinner, Mrs, 
Thrale made my father and me sit on each side of 
her. I said that I hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson’s 


lace—for he had not yet —- 
*¢¢No,’ answered Mrs. Thrale, ‘he will sit by 
you, which I am sure will give him great pleasure. 
* Soon after we were seated, this t man enter- 





ed. Ihave so true a veneration for him, that the 
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very sight of him inspires me with ee and re- 
verence, notwithstanding the cruel infirmities to 
which he is subject; for he has almost perpetual 
convulsive movements, either of his hands, lips, 
feet, or knees, and sometimes of all together. 

«“ Mrs, Thrale introduced me to him, and he took 
his place. We hada noble dinner, anda most elegant 
dessert. Dr. Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked 
Mrs. Thrale what was in some little pies that were 
near him. 

‘* * Mutton,’ answered she, ‘ so I don’t ask you to 
eat any, because I know you despise it.’ 

« « No, madam, no,’ cried he; ‘I despise nothing 
that is good of its sort; but I am too proud now to 
eat of it. Sitting by Miss Burney makes me very 
proud to-day!’ ” 


There is here and elsewhere, much of Johnson's 
table-talk; and he certainly appears in a very aria- 
ble light, in relation to Miss Burney. He admired 
her lively talents ; and he must have had a fellow- 
feeling with her position, and many kindly wishes 
for her success. Besides, she was the favourite of 
his “* mistress.”” 

Mr. Thrale does not appear to have been hurried 
away by the enthusiasm of his lady. At first, he 
seems to have been repelling to the young authoress, 
but he gradually grew in her esteem, and the slow 
but sure good-liking was mutual. But we must 
return to the journal :— 


** How grateful do I feel to this dear Dr. Johnson, 
for never naming me and the book as belonging one 
to the other,and yet making an allusion that showed 
his thoughts led to it, > at the same time, that 
seemed to justify the character as being natural! 
But, indeed, the delicacy I met with from him, and 
from all the Thrales, was yet more flattering to me 
than the praise with which I have heard they have 
honoured my book. 

* After dinner, when Mrs. Thrale and I left the 
gentlemen, we had a conversation that to me could 
not but be delightful, as she was all good humour, 
spirits, sense, and agreeability. Surely I may make 
words, when at a loss, if Dr. Johnson does. 

* However, I shall not attempt to write any more 

rticulars of this day—than which I have never 

own a happier, because the chief subject that was 
started and kept up, was an invitation for me to 
Streatham, and a desire that I might accompany my 
father thither next week, and stay with them some 
ume. 

** We left Streatham at about eight o’clock, and 
Mr. Seward, who handed me into the chaise, added 
his interest to the rest, that my father would not 
fail to bring me. In short, 1 was loaded with eivili- 
ties from them all; and my ride home was —— 
happy with the rest of the day, for my kind and 
most beloved father was so happy in my happiness, 
and congratulated me so sweetly, that he could, like 
myself, think on no other subject: and he told me 
that, after passing through such a house as that, I 
could have nothing to fear—meaning for my book, 
my honoured book. . . . «© «+ «© © »- «© | 

‘Sir Joshua, it seems, vows he would give fifty 
pounds to know the author! I have also heard, by 
the means of Charles, that other persons have de- 
clared they will find him out! 

“This intelligence determined me upon going 
myself to Mr. Lowndes, and discovering what sort 
of answers he made to such curious inquirers as I 
found were likely to address him. But as I did not 
dare trust myself to speak, for I felt that I should 
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not be able to act my part well, I asked BY mother 
to accompany me.” 


The cunning ladies 
— P 
n a few days, her long visit to Streatham 
made ; and during this ns the next two = 
much of Miss Burney’s time was spent at this hos. 
pitable and learned residence, where she met 
of the literary notabilities of the day. She ale 
companied the Thrales to Brighton, Tunbridge, anj 
Bath; and Mrs. Thrale, in her own way, which 
tobably, was the best, did all she could, to« push 
er,” both as an author, and a young lady. 

The friends of Johnson—the Thrales, as is well 
known, lived in great magnificence, and with ex. 
treme elegance for “ people in trade.” The social 

osition of Mr. Thrale, the richest of rich London 

rewers, the Member for Southwark, the husband of 
Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and, 
a really worthy, accomplished, and sensible man, 
would, at first sight, seem to the world to be one to 
fill people with envy. Yet there is much to console 
those enjoying peace, health, and a mere com 
tence, when they look more closely into the life of 
the Thrales. 


“ When we arrived here, Mrs. Thrale showed me 
my room, which is an exceeding pleasant one, and 
then conducted me to the library, there to divert my- 
self while she dressed. 

“ Miss Thrale soon joined me : and I begin to like 
her. Mr. Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all 
day. Indeed, he seems not to be a happy ma, 
though he has every means of happiness in his 
power. But I think I have rarely seen a very tich 
man with a light heart and light spirits. 

** Dr. Johnson was in the utmost good humour.” 


On a subsequent day, she writes :— 


‘* Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. 

* In the evening he was as lively and full of wit 
and sport as I have ever seen him; and Mrs. Thral 
and I had him quite to ourselves; for Mr. Thrak 
came in from giving an election dinner (to which he 
sent two bucks and six pine apples) so tired, that he 
neither opened his eyes nor mouth, bat fell fast 
asleep. Indeed, after tea he generally does.” 


In the following ‘year, Mr. Thrale had the first of 
those aa tic attacks which soon afterwards cat 
him off. While the worn and worried millionaire 
was sleeping, the gay, old, and poor man of let- 
ters, Johnson, now past seventy, was lively and 
talkative enough, and always good-humoured, save 
when bored by any of the show-people, that Mrs. 
Thrale delighted to draw to her coterie. On the first 
night that Miss Burney spent at Streatham, she te 
lates :— 

“ At night Mrs. Thrale asked if 1 would have 
any thing? I answered * No ;° but Dr. Johnson 

“¢ Yes: she is used, madam, to suppers; 


made nothing of the book. 


would like an egg or two, and a few slices of ham, 
or a rasher—a rasher, I believe, would please her bet- 


ter.’ 

«* How ridiculous! However, nothi 
suade Mrs. Thrale not to have the cl 
Dr. Johnson was so facetious, that he 
Mr. Thrale to get drank ! 

«1 wish,’ said he, ‘my master would say 
Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call 


could 
raid: od 
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if vou will oblige me, you will call for ano- 
taint a Toulon, cot hen we will set to it, glass 
for glass, till that is done : and by the time we should 
have drunk the two bottles, we should be so happy, 
iad such good friends, that we should fly into each 
t's arms, and both together call for the third !’ 

«| ate nothing, that they might not again use such 
caemony With me. Indeed, their late dinners for- 
: ecially as Dr. Johnson made me eat 


pon ip : 
i scPPva, for he held it tll I took it, with an odd or 


t complaisance. 
oe an extremely comical after supper, and 
yould not suffer Mrs. Thrale and me to go to bed 
fr near an hour after we made the motion, . . . 

«Now for this morning’s breakfast. 

«Dr. Johnson, as usual, came last into the li- 
brary; he was in high spirits, and full of mirth and 
’ [ had the honour of sitting next to him ; and 
now, all at once, he flung aside his reserve, think- 
ing, pethaps, that it was time F should fling aside 


me Mts. Thrale told him that she intended taking 
ne to Mr. T——’s. 

«*Sq you ought, madam,’ cried he; ‘’tis your 
business to be cicerone to her.” 

«Then suddenly he snatched my hand, and kiss- 


in ily 
Ah ! he added, ‘they will little think wuat a 
Tartar you carry to them!’ 

«‘No, that they won’t!’ cried Mrs. Thrale; 
“Miss Burney looks so meek and so quiet, nobody 
would suspect what a comical girl she is; but I be- 
lieve she has a great deai of malice at heart.’ 

«‘Oh, she is a toad!’ eried the doctor, laughing 
—a sly young rogue! with her Smiths and her 
Branghtons !? 

«*Why, Dr. Johnson,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘I hope 
you are very well this morning! if one may judge 
by your spirits and good humour, the fever you 
threatened us with is gone off.’ 
eg complained that he was going to be ill 
ast night. 

«*Why no, madam, no,’ answered he ; ‘ I am not 
yet well; I could not sleep at all; there I lay, rest- 
less and uneasy, and thinking all the time of Miss 
Bumey. Perhaps 1 have offended her, thought I; 
ree she is angry; I have seen her but once, and 

talked to her of a rasher !—Were you angry ?” 

“I think I need not tell you my answer. 

“*T have been endeavouring to find some excuse,’ 
continued he, ‘and, as I could not sleep, I got up, 
and looked for some authority for the word; and I 
find, madam, it is used by Dryden; in one of his 

rologues, he says—“ And snatch a homely rasher 

the coals.” So you must not mind me, ma- 
dam; J say strange things, but I mean no harm.” 

“Iwas almost afraid he thought I was really idiot 
tough to have taken him seriously; but, a few 
minutes after, he put his hand om my arm, and 
shaking his head, exelaimed, 

“*Oh, you are a sly little rogue !—-what a Hol- 

beau have you drawn !’ 

“*Ay, Miss Burney,’ said Mrs, Thrale, ‘ the 
Holbourn beau is Dr. Johnson's favourite; and we 
have all your characters by heart, from Mr. Smith 
up to Lady Louisa.’ 

“*Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the man!’ cried 

» laughing violently. + Harry Fielding never drew 
el apa a a fine varnish of low po- 

‘such a stru to appear { 
Malem, there ia es ete ppear a gentleman 
~in any book or by any author,’ . 


“IT almost poked myself under the table. Never 
did I feel so delicious a confusion since I was born !” 


It would be impossible, we presume, for any lad 
*» entertain kind wishes for a young female friend, 
--ithout proposing to marry her well. Severa] ma- 
trimonial plans were started, between jest and ear- 
nest, for Miss Burney. One aw a rich boob 
knight, the nephew and ward of Mr. Thrale, whic 
we mention to introduce a trait which does honour to 
her heart and judgment: “| ~ we do not say what 
might have been the result, had Sir J popped 
the question. 


“« «Mr. Thrale says nothing would make him half 
so happy as giving Miss Burney to Sir J—- L——.’ 

“*Mercy! what an exclamation did I give. I 
wonder you did not hear me to St. Martin’s Street. 
However, he continued, 

“¢Mr. Thrale says, Miss Burney seems more 
formed to draw a husband to herself, by her humour 
when gay, and her good sense when serious, than al- 
most any body he ever saw.” 

“*He “7 me much yen eried a bis tied 
cannot say I much enjoyed such a proof of his 

inion as vag bg to Sir J—— “asd but Mr. 
Thrale is both his uncle and his — and 
thinks, perhaps, he would do a mutual good office in 
securing me so much money, and his nephew a de- 
cent companion. Oh, if he knew now little I re- 
quire with regard to money—how much to even bear 
with acompanion! But he was not brought up with 
such folks as my father, my Daddy Crisp, and m 
Susan; and does not know what indifference to all 
things but good society such people as those inspire. 

«« * My master says a very good speech,’ cried the 
doetor, ‘ if Miss Burney’s husband should have any 
thing in common with herself; but I know not how 
we can level her with Sir J-——— L——., unless she 
would be content to put her virtues and talents in a 
seale against his thousands; and poor Sir J—— 
must give cheating weight even then! However, 
if we bestow such a prize upon him, he shall settle 
his whole fortune on her.’ 

“Ah! thought I, I am more mercenary than you 
faney me, for not even that would bribe me high 
enough. 

‘Before Dr. Johnson had finished his eloge, I 
was actually on the ground, for there was no stand- 
ing it,—or sitting it, rather : and Mrs. Thrale seemed 
delighted for me.”’ 


As we can no more stand more of this than Miss 
Burney, we skip it, and come to one of Johnson's 


| extraordinary opinions of a book written by a man 


who was great, simply because he did not know the 
value of his own resources. ““ Mrs. Thrale gave, 


‘* Me a long and very entertaining account of Dr. 
Goldsmith, who was intimately known here; but in 
speaking of ‘ The Good-natured Man,’ when I ex- 
tolled my favourite Croaker, I found that admirable 
character was a downright theft from Dr. Johnson. 
Look at the ‘Rambler,’ and you will find Suspirius 
is the man; and that not merely the idea, but the 
particulars of the character, are all stolen thence ! 

“ While we were yet reading this ‘ Rambler,’ 
Dr. Johnson came in: we told him what we were 


about. 
“¢Ah, madam!’ cried he, ‘Goldsmith was not 





scrupulous; but he would have been a great man 
had he known the real value of his own internal re- 


t better drawn any where sources.’ 


‘* *Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ is fond of his 
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“ Vicar of Wakefield :”” and so am I ;—don’t you like 
it, sir?” ; 

«+ No, madam, it is very faulty ; there is nothing 
of real life in it, and very little of nature. Itis a 
mere fanciful performance.’ VW 

“ He then seated himself upon a sofa, and callin 
to me, said,‘ Come—Evelina—come and sit by me. 

‘I obeyed; and he took me almost in his arms— 
that is, one of his arms, for one would go three 
times, at least, round me—and, half laughing, half 
serious, he charged me to ‘be a good girl !’ 

« * But, my dear,’ continued he with a very droll 
look, ‘what makes you so fond of the Scotch? I 
don’t like you for that—I hate these Scotch, and so 
must you. I wish Branghton had sent the dog to 
jail! That Scotch dog, Tiscartacy.’ 


The Doctor liked at all times “ to astonish the na- 
tives.” He had by this time made his celebrated 
journey to the Hebrides, and he paid Miss Burney 
the compliment of wishing she had been of the 
party. After the Doctor, who piqued himself at all 
times upon his gallantry and politeness, had been 
super-refined at Streatham, he became a critic in the 
dress of fine ladies; without, however, forgettin 
very different aspects of many-coloured female life. 


** We got home late, and had the company of Mr. 
E——, and of Mr. Rose Fuller, a young man who 
lives at Streatham, and is nephew of the famous 
Rose Fuller: and whether Dr. Johnson did not like 
them, or whether he was displeased that we went 
out, or whether he was not well, I know not; but he 
never opened his mouth, except in answer to a ques- 
tion, till he bid us good night. 

“Saturday morning.—Dr. Johnson was again all 
himself; and so civil to me !—even admiring how I 
dressed myself! Indeed, it is well I have so much 
of his favour; for it seems he always speaks his 
mind concerning the dress of ladies; and all ladies 
who are here obey his injunctions implicitly, and 
alter whatever he disapproves. This is a part of his 
character that much surprises me: but notwithstand- 
ing he is sometimes so absent, and always so near- 
sighted, he scrutinizes into every part of almost every 
body’s appearance. They tell me of a Miss Brown, 
who often visits here, and who has a slovenly way of 
dressing. ‘And when she comes down in a morn- 
ing,’ says Mrs. Thrale, * her hair will be all loose, 
and her cap half off; and then Dr. Johnson, who 
sees something is wrong, and does not know where 
the fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, 
* My dear, what do you wear such a vile cap for?’ 
‘T’ll change it, sir,’ cries the poor girl, ‘if you 
don’t like it.’ ‘Ay, do,’ he says; and away runs 
poor Miss Brown; but when she gets on another, it’s 
the same thing, for the cap has nothing to do with 
the fault. And then she wonders Dr. Johnson 
should not like the cap, for she thinks it very pretty. 
And so on with her gown, which he also makes her 
change ; but if the poor girl were to change through 
all her wardrobe, unless she could put her things on 
better, he would still find fault.’ 

“When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of 
my mother’s being obliged to change her dress, 

“* Now,’ said she, ‘ Mrs. Burney had on a very 
pretty linen jacket and coat, and was going to church ; 
but Dr. Johnson, who, I suppose, did not like her in 
a jacket, saw something was the matter, and so found 
fault with the linen: and he looked and peered, 
and then said, ‘ Why, madam, this won’t do! you 
must not go to church so!’ So away went poor 
Mrs. Burney and changed her gown! And when 
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she had done so, he did not like it, but he dj 
why ; so he told her she should not ae 
and cloak in summer! Qh, how he did bother poor 


Mrs. Burney! and himself too, for if the things had 

been put on to his mind, he would ha 

tice of them.’ as * aed 3 — 
“And now let me try to recollect an account }, 


gave us of certain celebrated ladies of his acquaint. 
ance : an account which, had you heard from 
would have made you die with laughing, his man. 
ner is so peculiar, and enforces his humour go origi- 
= 
“Tt was begun by Mrs. Thrale’s a ogizing 
him for troubling him with some ae ie 
thought trifling—O, I remember! We had been 
talking of colours, and of the fantastic names given 
to them, and why the palest lilac should be call « 
soupir étouffé; and when Dr. Johnson caine in she 
applied to him. 

“ * Why, madam,’ said he with wonderful read. 
ness, ‘ it is called a stifled sigh because it is checked 
in its pr s, and only half a colour.’ 

“Tcould not help expressing my amazement a 
his universal readiness upon all subjects, and Mrs, 


€ | Thrale said to him, 


*‘¢Sir, Miss Burney wonders at your pati 
with such stuff; but T tell her you an pos 
for I believe I torment you with more foolish ques- 
tions than any body else dares do.’ 

** «No, madam,’ said he, ‘ you don’t torment me 
—you teaze me, indeed, sometimes.’ 

“ * Ay, so 1 do, Dr. Johnson; and I wonder you 
bear with my nonsense.’ 

“*No, madam, you never talk nonsense; yor 
have as much sense, and more wit, than any woman 
I know!’ 

**¢Qh,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, ‘it is my 
tarn to go under the table this morning, Miss Bur- 
ney!’ é 
** ¢ And yet,’ continued the doctor, with the most 
comical look, ‘ I have known all the wits, from Mis, 
Montague down to Bet Flint!’ 

“ ¢ Bet Flint!’ cried Mrs. Thrale; ‘ pray who is 
she ?’ 

‘* Qh, a fine character, madam! She was habi- 
tually a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief 
and a harlot.’ 

“ ¢ And, for Heaven’s sake, how came you to know 
her ?” 

«© ¢ Why, madam, she figured in the li world, 
too! Bet Flint wrote her own life, and her 
self Cassandra, and it was in verse—it began: 


‘¢ When Nature first ordained my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on 3 
And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into a gay and gaudy world.” 


“ ¢So Bet brought me her verses toorrect ; but] 
gave her half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet 
had a fine spirit—she advertised for a husband, bt 
she had no success, for = told ee no man asp 
to her! Then she hired very some 
and a footboy; and she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
could not play ; however, she put herself in fine at- 
titudes, and drummed.’ “a 

“Then he gave an account of another of 
geniuses, who called herself by some fine name, 
have forgotten what. _. 

«She had not quite the same stock of ad 
continued he, ‘nor the same stock of honesty a8 ! 
Flint ; but I suppose she envied her f 
ments, for she was so little moved by the power 
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, that while Bet Flint thought she was 
ing very divinely, the other jade had her in- 

, a nuisance !” 
iol pray what became of her, sir?’ 

«« Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of 
jehouse, and he had her taken up: but Bet Flint 
iad a spirit not to be subdued ; so when she found 
jeself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan 
duait, and bid her footboy walk before her. How- 
wer, the boy proved refractory, for he was ashamed, 
though his mistress was not.’ ‘ ’ 

utAnd did she ever get out of jai] again, sir?’ 

«Yes, madam; when she came to her trial, the 
jndge acquitted her. “ So now,” she said to me, 
whe qailt is my own, and now I’ll make a petticoat 
wit.” Oh, I loved Bet Flint? 

«Oh, how we all laughed! Then he fre an ac- 
cunt of another lady, who called herself Laurinda, 
ani who also wrote verses and stole furniture; but 
be had not the same affection for her, he said, though 
she too ‘was a lady who had high notions of 
honour.’ 

“Then followed the history of another, who called 
herself Hortensia, and who walked up and down the 
park repeating a book of Virgil. 

«But, said he, ‘though I know her story, I 
never had the good fortune to see her.’ 

“After this he gave us an account of the famous 
Mrs. Pinkethman: ‘And she,’ he said, ‘told me 
she owed all her misfortunes to her wit; for she was 
s unhappy as to marry a man who thought himself 
also a wit, though I believe she gave him not im- 
plicit.credit for it, but it occasioned much contradic- 
tion and ill-will.’ 

“+Bless me, sir!’ cried Mrs. Thrale, * how can 


all ~~ vagabonds contrive to get at you, of all 

ple? . 

“*@h the dear creatures!’ cried he, laughing 
= ‘I can’t but be glad to see them !’ 

“«Why.I wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs. 
Rudd among the rest!’ 

“‘Why, madam, I believe I should,’ said he, ‘if 


itwas not for the newspapers; but 1 am prevented 
many frolies that I should like very well, since I am 
become such a theme for the papers.’ 

“Now would you ever have imagined this? Bet 
Flint, itseems, once took Kitty Fisher to see him, 
bat to his no little regret he was not at home. ‘ And 
iis. Williams,’ he added, ‘did not love Bet Flint, 
bat Bet Flint made herself very easy about that.’ 

“How Mr. Crisp would have enjoyed this ac- 
count! He gave it all with so droll a solemnity, 
and it was all so unexpected, that Mrs. Thrale and.I 
were both almost equally diverted.”. . . 


Since we are among the female wits, we may as 
well finish them. ‘The anecdotes are not new to 
B. world, yet they are new from the pen of Miss 

umey. 


“Mrs. Thrale told a story of Hannah More, which 
I think exceeds, in its severity, all the severe things 
| have yet heard of Dr. Johnson’s saying. 

* When she was introduced to him, not long ago, 
she began singing his praise in the warmest manner, 
and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she 

received from his writings, with the highest 
eneomiums, _For sonie time he heard her with that 
Ly which a long use of praise has given him : 
a then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr. Seward 

Sit, peppered still more highly: till, at length, 
— suddenly to her, with a stern and angry 

ulenance, and said, ‘ Madam, before you flatter a 
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man so grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether or not your flattery is worth his having.’ ” 


Afterwards in conversation, he said, that if * little 
Burney” served him as Hannah More did, he should 
say the same to her. Nor, much as he caressed 
‘dear Burney,” and praised her ‘* honoured book,” 
would he be insincere with her. This is the rest of 
the dialogue :— 


“ Mrs. T.—If you are spoilt, we can only say, 
nothing in the world is so a mena as being spoilt. 

“Dr. J.—No, no; Burney will not be spoilt: she 
knows too well what praise she has a claim to, and 
what not, to be in any danger of spoiling. 

* F, B.—I do, indeed, believe I shall never be 
spoilt at Streatham, for it is the last place where I 
can feel of any consequence. 

“Mrs.” T.—Well, sir, she is our Miss Burney, 
however; we were the first to catch her, and now 
we have got, we will keep her. And so she is all 
our own. 

“ Dr. J.—Yes, I hope she is; I should be very 
sorry to lose Miss Burney. 

« F, B.—Oh, dear! how can two such people sit 
and talk such 

“Mrs. T.—Such stuff, you think? but Dr. John- 
son’s love—— 

* Dr. J.—Love? no, I don’t entirely love her yet; 
I must see more of her first; I have much too high 
an opinion of her to flatter her. I have, indeed, seen 
nothing of her but what is fit to be loved, but I must 
know her more. I admire her, and greatly too. 

“F, B.—Well this is a very new styleto me! I 
have long enough had reason to think myself loved, 
but admiration is perfectly new to me. 

“ Dr. J.—I admire her for her observation, for her 
good sense, for her humour, for her discernment, for 

er manner of expressing them, and for all her 
writing talents.” 


At Miss Burney’s first interview with the brilliant 
and vivacious Mrs. Cholmondely, she thus finishes 
her sketch of Hannah More :— , 


*s After this, Miss More was mentioned; and I 
was asked what I thought of her ? 

**¢ Don’t be formal with me; if you are, I sha’n’t 
like. you !” 

“¢*T have no hope that you will any way !’ 

“¢Oh, fie! fie! but.as to Miss More—I don’t 
like her at all; that is, I detest her! She does 
nothing but flatter and fawn; and then she thinks ill 
of nobody. Don’t you hate a person who thinks ill 
of nobody !” 

“* My father then told what Dr. Johnson had said 


"| to her on the occasion of her praising him. 


“«¢ This rejoices, this does me good !’ cried she ; 
‘I would have given the world to have heard that. 
Oh, there’s no supporting the company of professed 
flatterers. She gives me such doses of it, that I can- 
not endure her; but I always sit still and make no 
answer, but receive it as if I thought it my due: that 
is the only way to quiet her. She is really detest- 
able. I hope, Miss Burney, you don’t think I ad- 
mire all geniuses? The only person I flatter,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘is Garrick; and he likes it so much, 
that it pays one by the spirits it gives him. Other 
people that I like, I dare not flatter !’ 

‘A rat-tat-tat-tat ensued, and the Earl of Har- 
court was announced.” P 

Though an adorer of “our superiors,” a very 
beadle of ‘‘ social order,”” Johnson was somewhat 
of a democrat in literature, even in spite of himself. 
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His dislike of Mrs. Mon sprang as much from 
her overweening airs, as from what he considered 
her inordinate or shallow pretensions to learning :— 


“ Mrs. T.—To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu dines 
here, and then you will have talk enough. 

“ Dr. Johnson began to see-saw with a counte- 
nance strongly expressive of inward fun; and after 
enjoying it some time in silence, he suddenly, and 
with great animation, turned to me and cried,— 

«“* Down with her, Barney !—down with her !— 
spare her not !—attack her, fight her, and down with 
her at once! You are a rising wit, and she is at the 
top; and when I was beginning the world, and was 
nothing and nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at 
all the established wits! and then every body loved 
to halloo me on. But there is no game now; every 
body would be glad to see me conquered: but then, 
when I was new, to vanquish the great ones was all 
the delight of my poor little dear soul! So at her, 
Burney—at her, and down with her!’ 

“Oh, how we were all amused! By the way I 
must tell you that Mrs. Montagu is in very great 
estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, 
when others do not praise her improperly. Mrs. 
Thrale ranks her as the first of women in the literary 
way. I should have told you that Miss Gregory, 
daughter of the Gregory who wrote the ‘ Letters,’ or 
* Legacy of Advice,’ lives with Mrs. Montagu, and 
was invited to accompany her. 

** ¢ Mark, now,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ if I contradict 
her to-morrow. I am determined, let her say what 


she will, that I will not contradict her.’ 
“ Mrs. T.—Why, to be sure, sir, you did put her 


a little out of countenance last time she came. Yet 
. were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-ntured ; 

ut still, when a lady changes colour, we imagine 
are not quite composed. 

“Dr. J.—Why, madam, I won’t answer that I 
sha’n’t contradict her again, if she provokes me as 
she did then ; but a less provocation will withstand. 
I believe I am not high in her good graces already ; 
and I begin, (added he, laughing heartily,) to tremble 
for my admission into her new house. I doubt I 
shall never see the inside of it. 

« Mrs. 'T’.—Certainly, she is the first woman for 
literary knowledge in England ; and, if in England, 
I hope I may say in the world. 

“Dr. J.—I believe you may, madam. She dif- 
fuses more knowledge in her conversation than any 
woman I know, or, indeed, almost any man. 

« Mrs. T'.—I declare I know no man equal to her, 
take away yourself and Burke, for that art. And 
you, who love magnificence, won't quarrel with her, 
as every body else does, for her love of finery. 

“Dr. J.—No, I shall not quarrel with her upon 
that topic. Then (looking earnestly at me,) * Nay,’ 
he added, ‘it’s very handsome.’ 

«+ What, sir?’ cried I, amazed. 

“*Why, your cap. Ihave looked at it some time, 
and [ like it much. It has not that vile bandeau 
across it, which I have so often cursed.’ 

** Did you ever hear any thing so strange? Nothing 
escapes him. 


her feelin 





“ Mre. T.—Well, sir, that bandeau you quarreled 
with was worn by every woman at court the last) 
birthday, and I observed that all the men found fault 
with it. 

* Dr. J.—The uth is, women, take them in gene- 
ral, have no idea of grace. Fashion is all they think 
of. 1 don't mean Mrs. Thrale and Miss Barney | 
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when I talk of women !—they are goddesses 
— I except them. : ‘and, 

“We could not prevail with him to i 
Montagu arrived, though, by appiietanan’ he ~ 
very early. She and Miss Gregory came by one 
o'clock. 

“There was no party to meet her. 

“She is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm: 
she has a sensible and penetrating countenance, enj 
the air and manner of a woman accustomed to bei 
distinguished, and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who 
agrees in this, told us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his 
acquaintance, says, she can remember Mrs. Mon 
trying for this same air and manner. Mr. Cri 
has said the same: however, nobody can now in. 
partially see her, and not confess that she has ex. 
tremely well succeeded.” 


Mrs. Montagu, though not a particular admirer of 
the book, kindly proposed to rae its author to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. She and the then Attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr. Wedderburne, thought the Branghtons, in 
whom Johnson delighted, insufferably bad—* strange 
low creatures.” 

There are, in the Diary, many sketches of charac- 
ters and of groups, quite as good as any thing tobe 
found in Miss Burney’s novels; and, moreover, fac. 
similes. We shall try to select a few of those cabi- 
net pictures of the bun ton of the middle and hi 
classes in those olden days; and of Bath and Tu- 
bridge literary and fashionable society. 


** Sunday we went to Streatham church, and after. 
wards to visit the family of the P——s, who now 
live in B House, which is about half a-mile off. 
The papa I did not see ; the mamma is a civil, simple 
woman, and the daughters are pretty, well dressed, 
trifling, and furiously extravagant. 

* While Mrs. Thrale and I were dressing, and, as 
usual, confabbing, a chaise drove into the park, and 
word was brought that Mr. Seward was arrived. 

©* You don’t know much of Mr. Seward, Miss 
Burney ?’ said Mrs. Thrale. 

“I could have told her I wished he had not known 
much of me; but her maid was in my way, and I 
only said * No.’ , 

** But I hope you will know more of him,’ said 
she, ‘for I want you to take to him. He isacham- 
ing young man, though not without oddities. Fer 
people do him justice, because, a8 Dr. Johnson calls 
him, he is an abrupt young man; but he has excel- 
lent qualities, and an excellent understanding. He 
has the misfortune to be an hypochondriae; so he 
runs about the world to borrow spirits, and to 
himself. But after all, if his disorders are 
imaginary, the imagination is disorder 
therefore I am sorry for him.’ 

“The day passed very agreeably, but T have no 
time for particulars. I fight very shy with Mr. 
Seward, and as he has a great are of sense and 

netration, and not a little one of pride and reserve, 

@ takes the hint; and I believe he would as sen 
bite off his own nose as mention * Evelina’ age 
And, indeed, now that the propriety of bis after-cor 
duct has softened me in his favour, | begin to think 
of him much in the same way Mrs. Thrale dors, fe 
he is very sensible, very intelligent, and very well 
bred, 

* Monday was the day for our ; 
the doetor ‘come home, at Mrs. ar Aon 


to meet them. 
“The party consisted of Mr, O—, whe we 
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formerly @ timber-merchant, but having amassed a 
poo one million of pounds, he has left off busi- 
ness. Heis a good-natured, busy sort of man. 

«Mrs. C——, his lady, a sort of Mrs. Nobody. 

«Mr. N——, another rich business leaver-off. 

«Mrs. N——, his. lady ; a pretty sort of woman, 
who was formerly a pupil of Dr. awkesworth. I 
had a great deal of talk with her about him, and 
shout my favourite Miss Kinnaird, whom she knew 

well. 

“Mr. George and Mr. Thomas N——, her sons- 

law. 

4 R——, of whom I knew nothing, but that 
he married into Mr. ‘Thrale’s family. 

«Lady Ladd; I ought to have begun with her. 
Ibeg her ladyship a thousand pardons—thou if 
she knew my offence, I am sure I should not obtain 
one. Sheis own sister to Mr. Thrale. She is a 
tall and stout woman, has an air of mingled dignity 
and haughtiness, both of which wear off in conversa- 
tion. She dresses very youthful and gaily, and at- 
tends to her person with no little complacency. 
She appears to me uncultivated in knowledge, 
though an adept in the manners of the world, and all 
that. She chooses to be much more lively than her 
brother; but liveliness sits as awkwardly upon her 
asher pink ribbons. In talking her over with Mrs. 
Thrale, who has a very proper regard for her, but 
who, 1 am sure, cannot be blind to her faults, she 
gave me another proof to those I have already had, 
of the uncontrolled freedom of speech which Dr. 
Johnson exercises to every body, and which every 
body receives quietly from him. Lady Ladd has 
been very handsome, but is now, I think, quite ugl 
—at least she has a sort of face I like not. Well, 
she was a little while ago dressed in so showy a 
manner as to attract the doctor’s notice, and when 
he had looked at her some time, he broke out aloud 
into this quotation :— 

“ With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ! 
But if at night you Phillis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three.”’ 
I don’t recollect the verses exactly, but such was 
their purport. 

“However,” said Mrs. Thrale,‘ Lady Ladd took 
it very good-naturedly, and only said, “I know 
enough of that forty-three—I don’t desire to hear 
any more of it !’” 

“Miss Moss, a pretty girl, who played and sung, 
to the great fatigue of Mrs. Thrale; Mr. Rose Ful- 
ler, Mr. Embry, Mr. Seward, Dr. Johnson, the three 
Trales, and myself, close the party. 

“ We had a sumptuous dinner of three courses, and 
ane I shall give no account of 
the day, because our common days are so much 
more worth recounting. 

“L had the honour of making tea and coffee for 
all this set, and upon my word I was pretty well 
ted of it. In the evening the company divided 
pretty much into parties, and almost every bod 

upon the gravel-walk before the windows. 





| was going t have joined some of them, when Dr. | 
Johnson stoppe.. me, and asked how I did. 

on, afraid, = cy 1, ‘you did not intend 

agein, for you have not spoken to me 

before since your return from town.’ 

My dear,’ cried he, taking both my hands, ‘1 


was not sure of you, | am so neat 
pehended making some — 


“Then 4 
hie, be eetualty Plane -— unexpectedly towards 
*, 1849.— Museun 73 


, and I ap- | 
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“ To be sure, I was a little surprised, having no 
idea of such facetiousness from him. However, I 
was glad nobody was in the room but Mrs. Thrale, 
who stood close to us, and Mr. Embry, who was 
lounging on a sofa at the furthest end of the room. 
Mrs. Thrale laughed heartily, and said she hoped I 
was contented with his amends for not knowing me 
sooner. 


One day afterwards that she met Johnson at Sir 
Joshua power she writes Mrs. Thrale, that he 
gallantly offered to escort her to Grub Street-— 


“To see the ruins of the house demolished there 
in the late riots, by a mob that, as he observed, 
could be no friend to the Muses! He inquired if 
I had ever yet visited Grub Street? but was obliged 
to restrain his anger when I answered ‘ No,’ because 
he acknowled he had never paid his respects to 
it himself. ‘* However,’ says. he, ‘you and I, Bur- 
ney, will go together; we have a very good right to 
go: so we’ll visit the mansions of our progenitors, 
and take up our own freedom together.’ 

“ There’s for you, madam, what can be grander ?” 


The sketches given of Bath society are clever 
and complete. ese were the palmy days of Bath, 
when Anstey, and Jerningham (“a pink and white 
poet,”) Dr. Porteous, the Bishop of Chester, and af- 
terwards Bishop of London, the Bowlders,—Holy 
Family the first—Mrs. Dobson, and many other 
eminences were among the residents; and among 
the visitors, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, the Thrales, 
and Miss Burney ; with Lady Miller of Bath Easton, 
and her immortal vase close at hand. 

We give precedence to a lady, who, in her own 
opinion, was well entitled to take it. 


“ Mrs. K: isa Welsh lady, of immense fortune, 
who has a house in the Crescent, and lives in a 
most magnificent style. She is about fifty, very 


; good humoured, well bred, and civil, and her waist 


oes not measure above a hogshead. She is not 
very deep, I must own; but what of that? If all 
were wits, where would be the admirers at them ? 

“She received me very graciously, having par- 
ticularly desired Mrs. Thrale to bring me: for she 
is an invalid, and makes no visits herself. She 
told me she knew my uncle at Shrewsbury very 
well. 

*“* And pray, ma’am,’ says she, ‘how does Dr. 
Burney do?’—‘ Very well,’ I thanked her.—‘ Do 
you know Dr. Burney ma’am ?’ said Mr. Thrale.— 
*No sir, but I know his book. I think it vastly 
pretty." Why, yes, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Thrale, 
* Dr. Burney has found out the art of making all 
people like both him and his book.’ 

“It is comical enough to see how she is always 
rovoked at hearing these —- praise him. 
he is ready to kill them for liking him, and has a 

whimsical notion that their applause d es him. 

“*Ves, ma'am,’ answered Mrs, K——, ‘ and 
there is somebody else, too, that has made all people 
like her book.’— True, ma’am; Dr. Burney’s 
daughter inherits that art from him.’—'O, — 
was so entertained! Oh, dear! and I was quite 
too, ma’am, quite ill when I read it. But for all that 
—why, why, ma'am, | was as eager, and I 
sadly to see the author.’ 

“ Afterwards, who should be 
author of the * Rath Guide,’ Mr. Anstey, 
now all eye; but not able to 
heard but little that he » and that little 





